VERS 

RARY 


OU 174446 


CD ^ 
73 < 

> m 
70 73 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ld. 

(REGISTERED IN JAPAN.) 

(. ESTABLISHED 1880 ) 


Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital . . 
Reserve Fund 

Head Office : 


. Yen 100 , 000,000 
. . „ 100 , 000,000 
. . „ 105 , 500,000 

YOKOHAMA 


ALEXANDRIA 

BATAVIA 

BOMBAY 

BUENOS AIRES 

CALCUTTA 

CANTON 

CHANGCHUN 

DAIREN 

FENGTIEN 

HAMBURG 

HANKOW 

HARBIN 

HONGKONG 

HONOLULU 

KAI-YUAN 


BRANCHES 

KARACHI 

KOBE 

LONDON 

LOS ANGELES 

LYONS 

MANILA 

MARUNOUCHI 

NAGASAKI 

NAGOYA 

NEWCHWANG 

NEW YORK 

OSAKA 

PEKING 

RANGOON 

RIO DE JANEIRO 


SAN FRANCISCO 

SAIGON 

SEMARANG 

SEATTLE 

SHANGHAI 

SHIMONOSEKi 

SINGAPORE 

SOURABATO 

SYDNEY 

TIENTSIN 

TOKYO 

TSINAN 

TSINGTAU 

VLADIVOSTOK (tem. 
porarily closed) 


Current Deposit Accounts are opened for approved 
customers, and Interest is allowed at the rate ol 2 per cent, per 
annum on daily balances of Rs. 1,000 to 1,00,000, provided 
that the amount of half-yearly interest is not less than Rs. 5. 

Fixed Deposits are received for one year or shorter periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 

Every description of Banking - and Exchange business 
transacted. 


Post Box No. 207, 
Hornby Road, Bombay. 

Post Box No 406, 
Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Post Box No. 584, 
Strand Road, Rangoon. 

Post Box No. 243, 
McLeod Road, Karachi. 


I. WASHIO, 

M an <(<!<• r, Bomba.}! 

T. SEKI, 

Manager , Calcutta . 

L HIRAI, 

Manager, Rangoon . 

K. YAMAMOTO, 

Agent , Karachi. 
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IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA. 

ConstiluL'd umltM lift* Imperial Hank ol India Act, U)2o. 

BANKERS TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Authorised Capital Rs. 11,25,00,000 

Paid-up Capital „ 5,62,50,000 

Reserve Fund „ 5,22,50,000 

Reserve Liability of Shareholders . . „ 5,62,50,000 

LOCAL HEAD OFFICES: 

Calcutta, Bombay, Madras. 

London Omul ... jj, Old Broad Stioot, K.C. 2 . 

BRANCHES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND BURMA. 

Current Accounts opened tree of e-hargc. 

Fixed Deposits ru ( ived al interest. 

Savings Bank Deposits ren ived and intercut allowed. 

Government and other Securities rcceised <oi safe custody, pun liases and salt s t ffe t U d, 
Intcicst and Dividends collected and ctedited to account or remitted in accoidancc with insti uctions. 
I he purchase and ^alc of Government Securities undertaken at all Branches foi the public generally 
Loans anJ Cash CreBts granted and approved Mcrcintilc Bills discounted 
Rates, Copies of Rules, Powers of Attorney, e'c., may be had on application at any ol the 
IjW»' Head Officer or Branches of the Bank. 


ICE MAKING 

AND 

Refrigerating Machinery. 


The Liverpool Refrigeration Co., 

LIMITED, 

ASSOCIATED WITH H. J. WEST 6c CO., LTD.. 

COLONIAL HOUSE, 

LIVERPOOL. 


TELEGRAMS : 

‘POLAR," Liverpool. 


„ f 5 th Edition A.B.C. 
Codes:] 

( Bentley s 
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Index to “ Imperial Trade Guide ” 


AND 

Advertised Businesses. 


Pag h 

A. C Motors & Generators, 

J II 1 1 ohm*s & Co.. Ltd. .. .• xi\ 

Account Bookmakers. 

John Dickn ,on & Co., Ltd. . X'l 

Air Conditioning; Machinery. 

Tlie Liverpool Refrigeration Co.. Ltd. n 

Artificial Silk Yarn Manufac- 
turers 

Thom. is Jttikins (Mum hestei ), Ltd .. \\n 

Banking; and Insurance. 

Chartered Hank of India, Australia and 

China • • m 

Ilongkonu A Sham; hat Hanking 

Corpoi atiou . . . . . * • x 

Imperial Hank ■ >! India .. 11 

Nation d Hank of India, Ltd .. .• mu 

Tim W koh.im.t Spent* Hank, Ltd. i 

Buttons. 

Fiank Flvnn .. .. • .. m 

Buying; Agent. 

H. Raliael xiv 

Cadmium Sulphide. 

. . wiv 


I Page 

I 

Chemical Manufacturers. 

j Alexander Cross & Sons, Ltd. .. xi\ 

Cobalt Oxide & Salts. 

I His the Colour Woiks, Ltd- .. . xxiv 

1 

Colours & Glazes for Bricks & 
Tiles (Glazed). 

HI stbe Colour Works, Ltd. .. .. \mv 

Colours & Materials for Pottery, 
Glass & Metal 

JPjilm Colour Works, Ltd .. .. x\i\ 

Compressors (High Pressure 
1 Gas). 

j The Liverpool Refrigeration Co., Ltd. .. ti 

| Cotton Yarn Manufacturers. 

| 1 hom.-m Jerkins ( Manchester j. -Ltd .. wii 

I 0 

Cover Papers and Wrappings 
of all descriptions. 

| John Hiekinson A Co., Ltd. .. .. x\i 

.Enamels for Iron, Copper & 
Jewellery 

Bis the Colour Woiks, Ltd. .. .. wiv 

| Envelope Makers. 

! John Pickmson & Co., L^d. 


His the Coloui Works. Ltd 


XV 1 
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AND ADVERTISED BUSINESSES. 


Exporter. 

B Ratfael 


Paok 


MV 


Fertilizers— Chemical. 

Alexander Cross & Son*, Ltd . . M\ 

Fountain Pens (‘Including the 
Onoto Pen and Ink Pencil” 1 

Thom.e Do I.'i Kuo X: Comn.tm , 
Lmutod, associated with V. has 
Good, ill A Son, 1 in lit od xxv n 

Galvanized Corrugated Shoe' 1 

Ash A Lau 1 }, Ltd. •• «- mi 

Health and Pleasure Resorts 

Saltdcan .. wit 

Ice-making Machinery & Plant. 

The Liverpool Refngei ation Co , Ltd ii 

Importer 

B. KafTael .mv 

Lawns & 8ievcs (Phosphor 
Bronze). 

BL the C olour Wot hs, Lt «.! . . . . xvxtv 

Letterpress Machines. 

John Dickinson & Co., Ltd. t .. \\\ 

Lithographic Machinery « . 


Page 

Newspaper Stereotype Machinery. 

John I hekm-on it Co., Ltd. . .. \\i 

Newsprint Paper. 

John Dickinson & Co, Ltd .. •• xvi 

Paper Makers, Merchants & 
Agents. 

John Dickinson A Co , 1 td. .. \\i 

Spiccis (Kxpoi ts). Ltd. . \x\i 

Perforated Metals. 

\sh & Liecv, Ltd .. . .. \n 

Playing Card Manufacturers, 

Thomas Do L.i Rue AC amp im , I tinted, 
associated with Ch is, Good ill A' Si n, , 
Limited . ^ \\mi 

Post Card Board and Boards^ • 
of all kinds. 

John Dickinson A Co,, Ltd .. . xvi 

Printers’ Machinery. 

John Dickinson A Co . Lid .. .. \\. 

Printers of Bonds, Postage 
Stamps, Bank Notes, etc , and 
manufacturers of Stationery 
Cardboard & Leather Goods 

Thomas Do La Kuo A r Compaiiv. 
Limited, associated with Ch is 
Goodall A. Son. Limited . . .xxwn 

Printing Machinery. 

John Dickinson A: Co, Ltd. . x\i 


John Dickinson & Co.,' Ltd. .. .. xvi * Printing Material Makers 

John Dickinson CC Co , Ltd ... xvi 

Manufacturing Electrical Engi- " v 

neers. Printing Paper. 

J II Holmes & Co, Ltd * xix ^ John Dickinson & C o., Ltd. .. • xvi 

Motor Generator Sets. • ». Pumping Machinery 

J. H Holmes A Co., Ltd .. .. \i\ The Liverpool Refrigeration Co , Ltd . n 

Newspaper Rotary Presses. Refrigerating Plant. 

John Dickuv on fc Co.. Ltd. .. xvi The Liverpool Refrigeration Co., ltd it 
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Pack I 

Seed and Grain Merchants. 

\le\undrr l ioss & Sons, Ltd. \i\ I 

Selenium 

HJ\ the k olour Work*-, Ltd. . . . .. \\i\ 

Sheet Metal Workers 

I 

Vh A L.m-\, Ltd .. . . mi ! 

I 

Spinners & Manufacturers 

i 

Thomas lenkim ( Manchester ) Ltd .. \\n 

Stationery. 

John DicUmson tSrko., Ltd . ... wi 

SpU’flv (L\pOI t* ) J til .. \ v\ r 

Steamship Lines . 

I i: n Laws ... 


Pack 

Stoneware Vitrifine ’ Drain Pipes 

J. Knowles & to. (London), Ltd. .. 'o 

Studs 

Frank I’luin . in 

Type Composing Machine. 

'1 in* Lam tv in Mono! \ p < * Corporation Ltd * i 

Writing and Printing Paper 

Joltn Hu kipson A. Co, l.td. .. \\i 

Writing Paper 

John Dickinson <$. Co., 1 td. > n 

1 s ( k \po. t'.) Ltd. . . .. .. \w 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


U'T'HE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY OF INDIA ” has 

long been acknowledged to be one of the best 
edited and most attractive journals in the East. Notwithstanding 
the high standard attained in the past, the publishers have 
recently introduced many new features and broadened the 
scope of the paper generally. 

Prominence is given to Indian and other News of more 
than ordinary interest to India, and these together with the 
general News of the World are presented in a fully illustrated 
and most attractive way. Authoritative articles on current 
politics and kindred matters constitute a regular feature. 

Sport and the Drama are ably dealt with by experts... 
The increasing activities and interests of ladies are given the 
fullest publicity. 

Each issue contains upwards of 100 illustrations reproduced 
in a style comparable only with the best. 

The “ Illustrated Weekly ” maintains its place as the recog- 
nised leading periodical of the East. It is indispensable to 
those whose interests centre on India and Indian affairs. • 

If you are not already a subscriber, fill in the attache^ • 
form and forward it to us together with a remittance covering 
the period for which you desire to subscribe. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 

To “ The Times of India,” 

P. O. Box 213, 

BOMBAY. 

Please send me “ The ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY OF 
India ” for months, for which I enclose 

Rs. 

( Please print name \ 
in Black Capitals) 


Rate of Subscription. Post Free. Strictly in Advance . 

India, Burma & Ceylon. Abroad. 

Twelve months - - Rs. 22-Q Rs. 30-0 

Six months - ,, 11-3 „ 15-8 

Three months - „ 6-0 „ 8-0 


“ Times of India Illustrated Weekly 
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INDIAN YEAR BOOK 

1929. 


A STATISTICAL AND HISTORICAL ANNUAL OF 
THE INDIAN EMPIRE, WITH AN 
EXPLANATION OF THE 
PRINCIPAL TOPICS 
OF THE DAY. 


EDITED BY 

SIR STANLEY REED, Kx„ K.B.E., LL.D. 

AND 

S. T. SHEPPARD. 


SIXTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


Published by 

Ben-net r, Cole, man & Co., Ltd., 

“The Times of India” Offices, Bombay and Calcutta. 
London Agency : Salisbury Square House, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
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Passenger Services 
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DOM & U. S. A. to 
EGYPT. SUDAN, 
INDI\, CEYLON 
via MARSEILLES 
OR NAPLES. 




% — — ~ For full particulars of Sailings, Fares, etc., 

■ H"-—" apply : 

104/6, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 

Tower Building, Wa'er St., Liverpool. 75, Bothwell St., Glasgow 
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<£ Last Quaitei . . 
New Moon . . . 


Day of the Week 

I 

Friday 

8aturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 


Phases of the Moon— FEBRUARY 28 Days. 


..1st, 7n. 40-41M. 

r m. 


First Quarter . 

.17th, 

, 5h. 52 5m. 

A M. 

.')th, 1 lh. 25*1 m. 

I’ M. 

Q 

> Full Moon 

, . 2 It 1 , 

,0h 28 dm 

. A.M. 



1 

Indian Standard Time. 


Moon's i 

Sun’s 

Day of 

Day of 







Decima- 

the 

Month. | 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset 

P.M. 

True | 

N oor . 
P.M. 

Age at | 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 



H. 

M. 

H. 

I 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

S. 

1 

32 

7 

13 

6 

31 

0 

52 

21*28 

17 13 

2 

33 

7 

13 

6 

32 

0 

53 ; 

22*28 

16 56 

3 

34 

7 

13 

6 

32 

0 

53 

23*28 

16 38 

4 

35 

7 

12 

6 

33 

0 

53 

1 

24*28 

16 21 

5 

36 

7 

12 

6 

34 

0 

53 

2 5*28 

4 

16 1 

6 

37 

7 

12 

6 

34 

0 

53 , 

26*28 

15 44 

7 

38 

7 

1L 

6 

35 

0 

53 

27*28 

15 2 6 

8 

39 

7 

1L 

6 

35 

0 

53 l 

28 * 28 

15 7 

9 

40 

7 

10 

6 

36 

0 

53 ! 

29*28 

14 48 

10 

41 

7 

10 

6 

30 

0 

53 1 

0*55 

14 20 

11 

42 

7 

10 

6 

37 ; 

0 

53 

1*55 

14 0 

12 

43 

7 

9 

6 

37 

0 

63 

2*55 

13 40 

13 

44 

7 

9 

6 

38 

0 

53 

3*55 

13 20 

14 

45 

7 

8 

6 

38 

0 

53 

4*55 

13 9 

15 

46 

7 

7 

6 

39 

0 

53 

5*55 

12 40 

16 ! 

1 

47 

7 

7 

6 

39 

0 

53 

6 * 55 

12 28 

17 

48 

7 

6 

6 

40 

0 

53 

7*55 

12 7 

18 

49 

7 

5 

6 

40 

0 

53 

8*55 

11 40 

19 

50 

7 

5 

6 

40 

0 

53 

9*55 

11 25 

20 

51 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

53 

10*55 

11 4 

21 

52 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

53 

11*55 

10 42 

22 

53 

7 

3 

6 

41 

0 

53 

12*55 

10 20 

23 

54 

7 

2 

6 

42 

0 

52 

13*55 

9 58 

24 

55 

7 

o 

6 

42 

0 

52 

14*55 

9 36 

25 

56 

7 

1 

6 

42 

0 

52 

15*53 

9 14 

26 

57 

7 

1 

6 

43 

! o 

51 

16 * 55 

8 52 

27 

58 

7 

0 

6 

43 

0 

51 

17*55 

8 20 

28 

59 

7 

0 

6 

43 

0 

51 

18*55 

8 7 


ft 



Phases of the Moon— MARCH 31 Days. 


<H .Last Quarter . 

.."id, 4h. 39‘lm. 

P.M. 

I 

2 First Quarter 

....18th, ih. N 5 in. p.m. 

• New Moon 


..11th, 

’li. 0*0in. p.m. 

1 

O Full Moon . . . 

2 r >tl., 111. 16 3m P.M. 

Dry of the Week. 

1 Day of 
the 

| Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Indian St a miaul 

Sunrise. Sunset. 

A.M. P.M. 

Turn 1 . 

True 
i Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon s 
Age at 
j Noon. 

Sun’i 

Decima- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M 

D. 

8. 

Friday 


1 

GO 

6 

59 

6 

44 

0 

51 

19*55 

7 41 

Saturday 


2 

! 01 

6 

58 

6 

45 

0 

51 

20-55 

7 21 

Sunday 


3 

62 

6 

57 

! 6 

45 

0 

51 

21*55 

6 50 

Monday 


4 

63 

6 

56 

6 

45 

0 

51 

22 5 5 

6 36 

Tuesday 


5 

64 

6 

56 

6 

46 

0 

51 

2 3 ’ 55 

6 J 2 

Wednesday^ 


6 

65 

6 

55 

6 

46 

0 

50 

21-55 

5 49 

Thursday 

.. 

7 

66 

6 

54 

6 

47 

0 

50 

25-55 

5 26 

Friday 


8 

67 

6 

53 

6 

47 

0 

50 

26*5 5 

5 3 

Saturday 


• 

68 

6 

53 

, 6 

47 

0 

o0 

27*5.5 

4 30 

Sunday 


10 

69 

6 

52 

! 6 

48 

0 

49 

2s\55 

4 16 

Monday 


n 

70 

6 

51 

6 

48 

0 

49 

2!) *55 

3 52 

Tuesday 

.. 

12 

71 

6 

50 

6 

48 

0 

49 

0*9 1 

3 20 

Wednesday 


13 

72 

6 

49 

6 

48 

0 

4 9 

1 91 

i 5 

Thursday 


14 | 

73 

e 

49 

: 6 

40 

0 

48 

2*91 

2 41 

Friday 

. . i 

i 

15 i 

74 

6 

48 

6 

49 

0 

48 

3 * 94 

2 18 

Saturday 


10 

75 

6 

47 

G 

49 

0 

4M 

4 -94 

1 54 

Sunday 


17 i 

76 | 

0 

46 

6 

49 

0 

48 

5*91 

1 30 

Monday 


18 1 

77 

6 

45 

6 

49 

0 

43 

6 ■ 9 1 

1 7 

Tuesday 


19 

78 ; 

0 

44 

C 

5(> 

0 

47 

7-<n 

0 13 

Wednesday 


20 

79 ; 

6 

43 

6 

00 

0 

47 

8- 94 

0 10 

Thursday 


21 | 

80 \ 

6 

42 

6 

50 

0 

47 

9*94 

S . 

0 4 

Friday 


22 

81 ! 

6 

41 

6 

50 

0 

1 

46 

10*04 

N. 

0 28 

v at ur.lay 


23 

82 

6 

40 

6 

51 

0 

4G 

11-04 

0 52 

Sunday 

.. 

24 i 

83 

6 

39 

6 

51 

0 

40 

12-04 

1 15 

Monday 


25 | 

l 

84 

6 

39 

1 8 

51 

! o 

45 i 

1 3*94 

1 30 

Tuo-dny 

.. 

26 

85 ; 

6 

39 

6 

51 

0 

45 , 

14*04 

*? 3 

Wednesday 


27 j 

86 ; 

6 

38 

! 6 

51 

0 

45 | 

15-04 

2 20 

Thursday 


23 j 

87 ; 

1 

6 

37 

1 6 

52 

0 

45 

16-04 

2 50 

Friday 


29 , 

88 | 

6 

86 

j 6 

52 

0 

44 | 

17-^4 

3 13 

Saturday 

■* j 

30 j 

89 | 

6 

35 

' 6 

52 

0 

1 

44 j 

18-94 

3 36 

Sunday 

I 

3i : 

90 | 

6 

34 

6 

52 

0 

44 ! 

19-94 

4 0 


f> 



Phases of the Moon— APRIL 30 Days. 


<1 I.nst Quarter 

. . . . 12nd 

Oh. 59* Dm. j\m. I 

3> 

First Quarter .... 

JOtli, 7h. 3' 

-2m. P.M. 

• ,N ( tv Moon 

- 


M. | 

O 

Full Moon. . . 



21th, .Hi. 17 

*4m. A.M. 

Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Indian Standard 

Sunrise. ! Sunset. 
A.M. § P.M. 

Tun*' 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Soil’s 

Deelina- 
t am 

at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

M, 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

N. 

Monday 


1 

91 

6 

33 

6 

53 1 

| 

0 

43 

20*94 

4 23 

Tuesday 



92 

6 

33 

6 

53 | 

0 

43 

21-94 

4 46 

Wednesday 


3 

93 

6 

32 

6 

53 | 

0 

42 

22*94 

5 9 

Thursday 

** 

4 

94 

6 

31 

6 

53 

0 

42 

23-94 

5 32 

Friday 

•• 

5 

95 

6 

30 

6 

54 j 

0 

42 

24*94 

5 55 

Saturday 


6 

96 

6 

29 

0 

54 

0 

42 

25-94 

6 18 

Sunday 


7 

97 

6 

28 

0 

54 j 

0 

41 

26-'U 

0 40 

Monday 


8 

98 

6 

28 

6 

54 

0 

41 

27*94 

7 3 

lnesday 


9 

99 

6 

27 

0 

54 ' 

| 

0 

41 

28*94 

7 25 

Wednesday 

•• 

10 

100 

6 

20 

6 

55 

0 

10 

0-4 4 

7 48 

Thursday 

.. 

11 

101 

6 

25 

6 

55 j 

0 

40 

1-44 

8 10 

Frtday 

' 

12 

102 

6 

24 

0 

55 | 

0 

40 

2-44 

8 32 

Saturday 

0 

13 

103 


21 

6 

so : 

0 

40 

3-H 

8 54 

Sunday 


14 

104 

1 

« 

23 

6 

56 ; 

0 

39 

4* 14 

9 10 

Monday 


J 5 

1 105 

0 

22 

6 

5G 

0 

39 

5-44 

9 37 

Tuesday 


10 

: 106 

| 

6 

21 

6 

50 ; 

0 

39 

0- 14 

9 59 

j 

Wednesday 


17 

i 107 | 

6 

21 

6 

57 

0 

38 

7-44 

j 10 20 

Thursday 


IS 

1 108 

1 « 

20 

6 

57 ! 

1 

0 

38 

| 8- 4 4 

j 10 4i 

rrlday 


1 9 

| 109 

i 6 

19 

6 

57 i 

0 

38 

j 9*44 

11 2 

Saturday 


20 

| 110 

t 

1 6 

19 

C 

i 

0 

38 

10-44 

! 1123 

Sunday 

••I 

21 

1 111 

6 

18 

0 

57 , 

0 

38 

11*44 

j 11 43 

Monday 


22 

i 112 

6 

17 

6 

58 j 

0 

37 

12*44 

12 3 

Tuesday 


| 23 

113 

| 6 

10 

6 

58 t 

0 

37 

13*44 

12 21 

Wednesday 


24 

| 114 

6 

15 

6 

58 1 

0 

37 

14-44 

12 44 

Thursday 

** 

25 

115 

6 

14 

6 

59 : 

0 

37 

15-44 

13 3 

J'Tiday 


26 

116 

6 

14 

6 

59 | 

0 

37 

10-44 

13 23 

Saturday 


27 

! ii. » 

1 6 

J 3 

0 

59 ; 

0 

30 

17-41 

13 42 

Sunday 


28 

| 118 

6 

13 

7 

o ! 

I 0 

36 

18-44 

14 1 

Monday 


29 

| 119 

! 6 

13 

7 

0 

1 0 

30 

19*41 

14 20 

Tuesday 

.. 

| SO 

1 120 

‘ 6 

12 

7 

0 

1 0 

30 

20 • 14 

14 39 


7 



< Last Quarter . . 
• New Moon 


Phases of the Moon — MAY 31 Days. 


-ml, On. 5 m. a.m, 
( Jth, 1 1h. 37*3ni. a.m. 


]) First Quarter .... I Oth, 2h. 26*<)m. .\ \r 
O Full Moon 23rd, 6h. 10*9m. l’.*i. 

( Last Quail. ‘I ‘list, 'ill 4 5 1101 r u. 


Day of the Week. 


Day of 
the 

Month. 


Day of 
the 
1 i af. 


India 

8unrlse. 

A.M. 


Stand. ml Tilin'. 


Sunset. 

P.M. 


True 

Noon, 

P.M. 


Sun's 

Moon’s Deelma 
Age at tion 
Noon. at Mean 
Noon. 






H. 

JT. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. j 

Wednesday 


! l 

12 J 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

36 

21 ‘ 44 | 

Thursday 



122 

6 

11 

7 

L 

0 

36 

22’ a 

Friday 


1 3 

123 

6 

10 

7 

L 

0 

36 

23*4 1 

Saturday 


4 

124 

e 

10 

7 

*> 

0 

35 

24* l l 

Sunday 


5 

■ 

125 

6 

3 

7 

2 

0 

35 

25 * U 

Monday 


6 

126 

6 

9 

7 

2 

0 

35 

20 '44 

Tuesday 


7 

127 

6 

8 

7 

.5 

0 

35 

27*4 1 

Wedixsday 


8 

128 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

35 

28*41 

Thursday 


9 

129 

6 

7 

7 

3 

0 

35 

2)Mt 

Friday 


10 

130 

6 

7 

7 

4 

0 

(5 

1 '(It 

Saturday 


11 

131 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

2 01 

Sunday 


12 

132 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

l 0 1 

Mod day 


13 

133 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

35 

1-04 

Tuesday 


14 

134 

6 

5 

7 

if 

0 

35 

5 04 

Wednesday 


15 

135 

6 

5 

7 

6 

0 

35 

(*. 04 

Thursday 


i 16 | 

136 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

7 04 

Friday 


i i7 ! 

; 

137 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

s • 0 4 

Saturday 


| 18 J 

138 j 

6 

4 

7 

7 . 

(J 

35 

6*04 

Sunday 


! i 

! 19 

139 j 

° 

3 

7 

7 i 

0 

35 

10*04 

Monday 


! 20 • 

140 j 

| 6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

11*04 

Tuesday 


! 2l ( 

141 

; e 

3 

7 

8 

0 

35 

12*04 

Wednesday 


22 

•42 

! c 

2 

7 

8 

0 

35 

1 1*04 

Thursday 


! 23 i 

143 

1 6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

1 1*04 

Friday 


i 24 | 

144 

6 

2 

' 7 

9 

i 0 

35 

15*04 

Satur lay 


25 

145 

6 

2 

7 

9 

u 

35 

10*04 

Sunday 


26 j 

146 

! 6 

2 

7 

10 

u 

36 

17*04 

Monday 


27 

147 

e 

2 

1 7 

10 

! 0 

36 

18*04 

Tuesday 

•* 1 

28 

148 

1 6 

1 

7 

11 

■ 0 

36 

19*01 

Wednesday 

•• i 

29 

149 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

20*01 

Thursday 


30 

150 

6 

1 

1 7 

n i 

| 

! 0 

36 

21*04 

Friday 


31 

151 ! 

6 

1 

7 

12 i 

0 

36 | 

22*04 


N. 

11 7 7 

15 17 

15 3 ‘ 

la 7 1 
3 6 > 

16 J7 

16 4 2 
in 7i> 

17 17 

17 31 

18 2 

18 17 

18 32 

15 4l, 

19 " 

16 1 1 

16 2 - 
16 41 

10 54 

20 6 

20 is 
20 3d 
20 41 

20 5 ; 

21 5 

21 14 

21 2t 
21 3 ,; 
21 44 
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Phases of the Moon — JUNE 30 Days. 


• New Moon 

. . . 7th, 

7h. 20'4in. P.M. 

I 

O 

Full Moon . 


22nd, Oh. 4 V 

Oin. A M. 

}) First 

Quarter ..11th, 

lOh. 44 *■>»]. A m. 

1 

i 


Last Quarter 


loth, oh. 2 ; 

Tr.. a m 

Day of the Week. 

, Day of 

I the 
j Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Indian St.ind.ml 

| Sunrise. Sunset. 

; A.M. P.M. 

'J mn 

Noon. 

P.M. 

! Moon’s 
| Age at 
! Noon. 

j buu2 

Deelina 
tion 

I at Mean 

1 N oon 





H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

! "• 

M. 

D. 

N. 

Saturday 


1 

152 

3 

1 

7 

12 

1 o 

36 

| 2 ; -04 

22 0 

Sunday 


2 

153 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

16 

j 24*04 

22 8 

Monday 


3 

154 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

I 2 V o 4 

22 10 

Tuesday 


4 

155 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

200 4 

22 23 

Wednesday 


5 

156 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

j *7-«U 

22 30 

Thursday 


0 

157 

0 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

1 28*04 

22 37 

Friday 

.. 

7 

158 

6 

1 

7 

14 

1 0 

17 

1 20*01 

22 43 

Saturday 


8 

159 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

37 

0*72 

22 40 

Sunday 


9 

ICO 

6 

1 

7 

15 

1 

0 

38 

i 1*72 

22 54 

Monday 


JO 

1 61 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

“‘72 

22 59 

Tuesday 


11 

162 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

j 3*72 

23 4 

Wednesday 

*• 

!' 

163 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

4*72 

23 8 

Thursday 


* - 

161 

6 

1 

7 

16 

« 

38 

| 5*72 

23 12 

Friday 

.. 

14 

165 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

| 6*72 

23 15 

Saturday 


15 

166 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

| 7*72 

23 18 

Sunday 


16 

167 

6 

J 

7 

17 

0 

39 

8*72 

2 1 20 

Monday 


17 

168 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

| 9*72 

23 23 

Tuesday 


18 

169 

6 

2 

7 

IS j 

0 

39 

, 10*72 

23 2 1 

Wednesdaj 


19 

170 

6 

o 

7 

1 

18 

0 

40 

1 11*72 

23 26 

Thursday 


20 

171 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

12*72 

23 26 

Friday 


21 

172 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

13*72 

23 27 

Saturday 

1 

22 

173 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

40 

11-72 

23 27 

Sunday 

. . ! 

23 

174 

6 

3 

7 

1 

19 

0 

40 

15*72 

23 27 

Mon du v 


24 

175 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

16*72 

23 26 

Tuesday 

.. 

25 

176 

6 

3 

7 

10 

0 

41 

17-72 

23 25 

Wednesday 

.. 

26 

177 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

18*72 

23 23 

Thursday 


27 

178 

6 

4 

7 

19 

0 

41 

19-72 

23 21 

Friday 


23 

179 

C 

4 

7 

20 

0 

1 

42 

20-72 

23 19 

Saturday 


29 

180 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

| 21-72 

23 16 

Sunday 

..1 

30 j 

181 

6 

5 

7 

1 

20 | 

0 

l 

42 ! 

I 22*72 

23 12 
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• New Moon . . . 
j> First Quarter 

Day of the Week. 

t 

Monday 

Tuesday 

W ednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday . -j 

Monday . . j 

Tuesday . . j 

Wednesday ..j 

Thur«day . . i 

Friday . . J 

Saturday . . ! 

Sunday . . \ 

Monday ..I 

Tuesday . . : 

Wednesday . . | 

1 hursday . . j 

Friday . . j 

j 

Saturday . . i 

Sunday .-j 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

I 


Phases of the Moon— JULY 31 Days 


. ..7th, 2h. 17-0m 

A.M 


O 

Full Moon .. 

22nd, Oh 50* 

7m. a.m. 

. ..13th, 

Oh. 35-0m. p.m 



Last Quarter 

29th, (ill. 25-8 n. P.M. 

Day o: 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 

Y ear. 


Indian Standard 

Time. 


Moon’s 

Sun's 

Declina- 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

! 

i 

K 

M. j 

H. 

Me 

H. 

M. 

D. 

N. 

i 

ls2 

6 

5 i 

7 

20 

0 

42 

23 72 ! 

23 9 


183 

6 

5 1 

7 

20 

0 

42 

2 «-‘- i 

23 5 

3 

184 

6 

o ! 

7 

20 

0 

43 


23 0 

4 

185 

6 

G 

7 

20 

0 

43 

20-72 

22 55 

5 

186 

6 

6 J 

7 

20 

0 

43 


22 50 

6 

187 

6 

7 j 

7 

20 

0 

43 


22 45 

7 

188 

6 

7 l 

7 

20 

0 

43 

0*4 8 

l 

22 39 

8 

189 

6 

7 ! 

7 

20 

0 

43 

1*48 

22 32 

9 

190 

0 

8 j 

7 

20 

0 

44 

2*4 1 

22 25 

10 

191 

6 

8 : 

7 

20 

0 

44 

8*18 

22 18 

n 

192 

6 

8 

7 

20 


44 

4*4 8 

mtm 2‘2 10 

12 

193 

6 

1 

s 

7 

20 

0 

44 

5' 1 * 

22 2 

13 

194 

G 


7 

20 

0 

44 

G* 18 

21 54 

14 , 

195 

6 

0 

7 

20 

0 

44 

7 4 l 

21 43 

15 

190 

6 

9 

7 

10 

0 

44 

8 i ; 

21 30 

10 

197 

C 

0 

7 

19 

0 

44 

9*48 

21 27 

W 

198 

G 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

1 0*48 

21 17 

1* 

199 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

11*45 

21 7 

10 

| 200 

G 

10 j 

7 

19 

0 

45 

12*4 5 

2.) 50 

20 

! 201 

0 

11 i 

7 

18 

0 

45 

11*11 

20 45 

21 

202 

G 

11 

1 

7 

18 

0 

45 

14*11 1 

20 3 *> 

22 

203 

6 

12 | 

7 

18 

0 

45 

1 5 * - 8 ! 

20 22 

23 

204 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

1 0* 4 \ 

20 10 

24 

205 

6 

12 

7 

17 

0 

45 

17*4 : 

19 58 

25 

200 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

IS* 48 

19 40 

26 

207 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

19* 18 

19 3 1 

27 

208 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

20*48 

19 19 

28 

209 

6 

14 

7 

10 

0 

45 

21 * 4 I 

19 0 

29 

210 

6 

14 

7 

10 

0 

45 

22*4 8 

18 52 

30 

211 

0 

14 

7 

16 

1 0 

45 

23*48 

1 8 38 

31 

; 212 

6 

15 

7 

15 

i 0 

45 

24*13 

1 8 28 
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Phases of the Moon— AUGUST 31 Days. 

O New Moon 5th, 9h. 10*lm. a.m. I # Full Moon 2uth, 3h. 1*2* 5 ru. p.u, 

j) First Quarter ... ,12th, llh. 3l*tui. a.m. | <£ Last Quarter 28th, lh. 3T7m. a.ii. 


Day ol the Week 


Day of | Day of ! 

the ! tlje j 
Month, j Year. | 


Indian Standaid Time 


Sunrise. , Sunset. 
A.M. j P.M. 


True 

Noon. 

P,M 


Sun’s 

Moon’s Deelina- 

Age at tion 

Noon. at Mean 

! Noon. 


Thursday . . i 1 

Friday . . 2 

Saturday . . 3 

I 

Sunday • . 4 

Monday . . 5 

Tuesday . . 6 

Wednesday . . 7 

Thursday . . 8 

Friday .... 9 

Saturday . . 10 

Sunday .. 11 

Monday .. 12 

Tuesday . . 13 | 

Wednesday .. 14 ! 

Thursday .. 15 I 

I 

Friday .. 16 j 

Saturday . . 1 7 t 

Sunday . . Id 

Monday , . 19 

Tuesday . . 20 

Wednesday .. 21 

Thursday . . 22 

Friday . . 2.3 

Saturday . . 24 

Sunday . . | 25 

Monday ,.J 26 

Tus: lay .. 27 

Wednesday . . 28 

Thursday . . 29 

Friday . . ! 30 I 

Saturday , . j 21 I 



H. 

M. j 

H. 

M. 

218 

6 

15 j 

7 

15 

214 

6 

15 

7 

14 

215 

6 

16 i 

7 

14 

216 

6 

16 , 

7 

13 

217 

6 

16 | 

7 

13 

218 

6 

17 | 

7 

12 

219 

6 

17 | 

7 

12 

220 

6 

17 

7 

11 

221 

6 

18 

7 

it ! 

222 

6 

18 

7 

10 1 

1 

223 

6 

18 

7 

1 

9 j 

224 

6 

19 

7 

9 | 

225 

6 

19 

7 

8 j 

226 

6 

19 

7 

1 

227 

6 

20 

7 

7 1 

228 

6 

20 

7 

(» 

229 

6 

20 

7 

0 

230 j 

6 

20 

7 

5 

231 

6 

21 

7 

4 • 

) 

232 

6 

21 

7 

i i 

233 

6 

21 

7 

3 1 

234 

6 

21 

7 

o ! 

235 

6 

21 

7 

l 

236 

1 6 

22 

7 

i j 

237 

1 ° 

22 

7 

0 | 

2J8 

! 6 

22 

6 

59 j 

239 

6 

22 

6 

59 

240 

6 

23 

6 

58 

241 

6 

23 

6 

57 

242 

! 6 

23 

6 

56 

243 

6 

23 

6 

55 


H. 

M. i 

D. ‘ 

N 

t 

0 

45 

*25*43 

18 

8 

J 

45 

26*43 

17 

53 

0 

45 

27-43 

17 

’.8 

0 

45 

*28' 13 

17 

22 

0 

45 

29*43 

17 

6 

0 

45 ; 

1*15 

16 

50 

0 

44 : 

2* 15 

16 

33 

0 

44 

3*15 | 

16 

10 

0 

44 

4*15 j 

3 3 

5') 

0 

44 

5-15 | 

15 

12 

0 

44 

6*15 | 

15 

24 

0 

44 


3 5 

7 

0 

44 

8*15 

14 

18 

0 

43 

•»-15 

14 

10 

0 

4*3 

10 15 

14 

1*2 

0 

1 1 , 

11*15 

13 

53 

0 

43 : 

1*2*15 

13 

11 

0 

43 

1 M 3 

13 

15 

0 

42 

11*15 

12 

5 5 

0 

42 

15*15 ; 

12 

36 

0 

42 

I 16* 1 5 

12 

16 

0 

42 

i 

i 17*15 

i 11 

7 6 

0 

42 

18*15 

1 11 

36 

0 

41 

| 19*15 

11 

15 

0 

41 

! 2.-15 

i 

j 1° 

5 5 

0 

40 

21*15 

I 10 

34 

0 

40 

j 22 15 

! io 

1 1 

0 

40 

| 23*15 

l 9 

52 

0 

40 

1 24*13 

i 

j 9 

31 

0 

39 

j 

9 

10 

0 

89 

1 

» 26*15 

1 8 

4.*; 
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Phases of the Moon — SEPTEMBER 30 Days. 

• New Moon Uni, r>h. 17-3m. P.M. I O Full Moon 19th, Mi. 45 mu. \.v 

5> First Quarter llth, 4h. 21 Ira. A.\f. I <t Last Quarter. . . . -nth, 7h. 36 Sin. \.M 


Day of the Week. 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Ti> ursday 

Fn la'. 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 




Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 

Y ear. 

1 

244 

2' 

245 

3 

246 

4 

247 

5 

248 

6 

240 i 

7 

250 

8 

251 

0 

252 

10 

253 

11 

254 

12 

255 j 

13 

256 

i 

14 

257 1 

15 

258 

10 

259 

17 

260 

18 

261 

19 

262 

20 

263 

21 

264 

22 

265 i 

23 

266 

24 

267 

25 

268 

26 

269 

27 

270 

28 

271 

29 

272 

30 

273 


Indian Standaul rime. 


Sunrise. 

A.M. 


Sunset 

P.M. 


True 

Noon. 

P.M. 


Moon's 
Age at 
Noon. 


Sun's 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 
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Phases of the Moon — OCTOBER 31 Days. 


• New Moon 


3 id. 

3li. 49-3ni. A.M 

1 

O 

Full Moon .. 

18th, ;»h. 35- 

>m. p.m. 

2> I'll Quarter 

10th, 

llh. 55*2m. p.m. | 

d 

Last Quarter 

— 

5th, lh. 51- 

2m. p.m. 

Day ol the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Jndi. 

Sunrise. 

a.m. 

n Stalidaid 

! Sunset, 
j P M. 

Time. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon's 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun’s 

Declina 

tion 

at M„an 
Noon. 



j 


II. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

n. 

M. 

I D. 

f S * 

Tut "day 


1 

27 I 

6 

20 

6 

20 

0 

28 

I 27-81 

1 i 1 

Wednesday 


i 2 

I 

275 

6 

20 

6 

28 

0 

28 

j 23 * 81 

i y 

Thursday 


1 3 

27G 

6 

20 

G 

27 

0 

28 

0*57 

3 48 

Friday 


; 4 

277 

G 

30 

6 

2G 

0 

28 

1 • 47 

4 1 1 

Saturday 


1 5 

278 

0 

30 

G 

25 

0 

27 

2 " 57 

4 54 

Sunday 


! 6 

279 

0 

30 

! 6 

24 

0 

27 

3* 57 

4 53 

Monday 


1 7 

1 280 

6 

30 

! G 

24 

0 

27 

4-37 

« 21 

I uo"day 


I 8 

281 

G 

30 

I G 

25 

0 


3. 

44 

Wednesday 

ir • 

t 9 

282 

(> 

31 

« 

22 

0 

26 

17 

G 

Thursday 


10 

283 

0 

31 

G 

21 

0 

26 

7-37 

29 

I riday 


11 

284 

G 

31 

6 

20 

0 

2G 

8 # ;? 

G 52 

S it ut day 


12 

285 

G 

31 

G 

19 

0 

25 

9 57 

7 15 

Sunday 


13 

2SG 

G 

32 

G 

19 

0 

25 

10 37 

7 37 

Monday 


1 14 

287 

6 

32 

6 

18 

0 

25 

11*17 

8 0 

Tuesday 


1 >- 

288 

0 

33 

6 

17 

0 

25 

12’. 57 

8 22 

Wednesday 


| M 

289 

G 

33 

6 

16 

0 

25 

i J ‘5 * 57 

1 4 

l hursday 


17 

290 

G 

33 

6 

1G 

0 

25 

[ 14 57 

9 i) 

Friday 


,s 

291 

G 

34 

6 

15 

0 

24 

15 57 

9 23 

Saturday 


r. 

292 

1 

1 G 

34 

6 

i4 I 

! 0 

24 

1 0*37 

! 9 50 

Sunday 


20 

293 j 

j ° 

34 

6 

14 ! 

! o 

24 j 

17-37 

! 10 12 

Monday 


21 

i 294 ! 

G 

34 

0 

13 

0 

24 

18-37 

| 10 ‘5 5 

Tuesday 


! 22 

! 295 

G 

3 > 

G 

12 

0 

25 j 

JO 17 

10 55 

v\ edne-da y 


! 

| 23 

; 29 G 

G 

35 

G 

12 | 

0 

23 , 

20 ,5 7 

ii d; 

'i hur^day 


24 

I 297 

6 

3G 

6 

n 

0 

23 

21-37 

11 57 

Friday 


25 

1 298 

6 

3G 

6 

10 

0 

23 

22 57 

11 58 

Saturday 


2G 

j 299 

G 

30 ! 

0 

io ! 

0 

23 

23-37 

12 13 

Sunday 


27 

1 

j 300 

G 

37 

G 

0 

0 

23 

21- 47 

12 59 

Monday 


28 

301 

6 

37 

6 

1 

9 

0 

23 

25- 57 

12 50 

Tuesday 

- 

29 

302 

6 

37 

6 

8 

0 

23 

20 ‘ 37 

13 19 

Wednesday 


30 

303 

6 

37 

6 

7 

0 

23 

27* 57 

13 39 

Thursday 

•• 

3X | 

304 

6 

38 

0 

i 

0 

22 

28*37 

13 59 
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Phases of the Moon— NOVEMBER 30 Days. 


• New Moon .... 1st, 5h. 30*9ui. P.L. j O 1 all Moon 17th, f>h. il'-rn. a m. 

D tir^t (Quarter 9th, 7h. 39*Sm PM. | <£ Last Quarter .... '-Aid, 9h. 3 1 Am. PM 


Lay of the Week. 


Day of ! Day of 
the | the 
Month, j Year. 


Indian Standard Time. 


Sunrise. 

A.M. 


Sunset. 

P.M. 


True 

Noon, 

P.M. 


Moon’s 
age at 
Noon. 


Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 



Sun’s 
Declina- 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 


S. 


14 

18 

14 

38 

14 


i:> 

1 >> 

34 

15 

52 

16 

10 

16 

28 

16 

45 

J_7 

- 

17 

19 

17 

LO 

17 

52 

18 

,H 

18 

23 

18 

30 

18 

54 

19 

8 

19 

23 

19 

36 

19 

50 

20 

3 

20 

16 

20 

29 

20 

41 

20 

52 

21 

4 

21 

15 

21 

25 

21 

35 


14 



Phases of the Moon— DECEMBER 31 Days. 


• New Moon . . 

}) First Quarter 

1st, 

9tl 

10h. I8*4tn. a.m. 

, *3h. 117m. p.m. 

O Full Moon... 
<£ Last D uarter 
0 New l ooii . . 

...,10th. 5h. 8*2 
... 2 3rd, 7h. 57 
.31st, 5h l L* 7 m 

m. P.M. 

5m. A.M 
. A.M. 

Day of the Week. 

1 Day of 
! the 
; Month. 

| Day ol 

1 the ' 
1 Year. 

1 

Indian St .unlaid 

Sunrise, j Suim*t. 
A.M. P.M. 

Time. 

True 
j Noon. 

1 PM. 

Moon’s 
age at 
Noon. 

| Sun’s 
! Deeli na 

1 tion 
at Mean 
' Noon. 


1 

1 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

| H. 

M. 

D. 

j D , 

Sunday 

i 

| 335 

: 6 

55 

| 0 

0 

j 0 

1 

28 

j 29*80 

| 21 45 

Monday 

2 

! 336 

6 

55 

0 

0 

1 0 

28 

1*10 

| 21 54 

Tuesday 

3 

| 337 

j ® 

50 

6 

0 

0 

28 

2-10 

! 22 .4 

I 

Wednesday 

4 

338 

! 6 

57 

| 6 

0 

0 

29 

3-10 

22 12 

Thursday 

5 

339 

6 

58 

1 6 

0 

0 

29 

l 4-10 

! 22 29 

Friday 

6 

340 

1 

! 6 

5'» 

■ 0 

1 

0 

30 

; 5-io 

| 22 27 

Saturday 

7 

341 

; 0 

59 

b 

1 

0 

30 

‘ (>*10 

j 22 54 

Sunday 

8 

342 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

' 7 *J0 

1 22 n 

Monday 

9 

343 

| 7 

0 

6 

1 

0 

31 

i 8-10 

22 47 

Tuesday 

10 

344 

l 7 

0 

6 

o 

0 

31 

| 9*10 

1 

22 55 

Wednesday 

11 

345 

7 

1 

6 

2 

0 

32 

! 10*10 

22 5s 

Thursday 

12 

346 

j 7 

2 

6 

2 

0 

32 

j 11*10 

j 23 3 

Friday 

13 

347 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

33 

j 12*10 

1 23 8 

Satui day 

14 

348 

7 

3 

6 

3 

0 

33 

J 13*10 

1 o«» 1 > 

j 1 ~ 

Sunday 

13 

349 

7 

5 

6 

3 

0 

34 

i 14 10 

23 r> 

Monday 

Ki 

350 

7 

4 

6 

4 

0 

35 

| 15 10 

23 18 

Tuesday , . j 

17 

351 

7 

4 

6 

4 

0 

35 

16*10 

23 21 

Wednesday , .1 

18 1 

352 

7 

5 

0 

5 

0 

30 

j 17*10 

23 23 

j 

Thursday 

in 

353 

7 

5 

0 

5 

0 

30 

1 18*10 

1 

1 23 25 

Friday 

20 

354 

7 

6 

6 

6 

0 

37 

19*10 

23 26 

Saturday 

21 

355 

7 

7 

6 

6 

0 

37 | 

20*10 

23 27 

Sunday 

22 " 

356 

7 

7 

6 

a 

0 

38 

2110 

23 27 

Monday 

23 

357 

7 

8 

a 

7 

0 

38 1 

21*10 

23 27 

Tuesday 

24 

358 

7 

8 

0 

7 

0 

39 

23*10 

23 2G 

Wednesday 

25 

359 

7 

9 

6 

8 

0 

39 

2 4*10 

23 25 

Thursday 

26 

300 

7 

9 

6 

9 

u 

40 

25*10 

23 23 

Friday 

27 

361 

7 

10 

6 

9 

0 

40 

26*10 

23 2 L 

Saturday 

28 

362 

7 

10 

6 

10 

0 

41 

27* 10 

23 19 

Sunday 

29 

363 

7 

11 

a 

10 

0 

41 

28*10 

23 16 

Monday . . 

30 

364 

7 

11 

6 

11 

0 

41 

29*10 

23 12 

Tuesday . . | 

31 j 

365 

7 

11 

a 

11 

0 

42 

0*3 L 

23 8 
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CALENDAR FOR 1930. 


s 

-m; 

jjaiiuarp. 

5 12 

19 

20 

— 

s 


Duly. 

(i 13 

20 

27 

M 

... 

6 

13 

20 

27 


M 


1 7 

14 

21 

28 

Tu 


7 

14 

21 

28 


I'u. 

| 

j S 

15 

22 

29 

W 

I 

8 

15 

22 

29 

... 

\V 

2 

! 9 

10 

23 

30 

Th 

2 

9 

10 

23 

30 


I'll. .. 

3 

! 10 

17 

24 

31 

F 

3 

10 

17 

24 

3i 


F. ... 

4 

! 1 1 

18 

25 

... 

S. 

4 

11 

IS 

25 


... i 

S. 

5 

1 12 

19 

20 


s. 


February. 

2 9 

10 

23 

j 

s 


JtUflUSt. 

3 10 

17 

24 

M 

... 

3 

10 

17 

24 


At. . . . 


4 

n 

IS 

25 

Tu 

... 

4 

11 

IS 

25 

• • • 

Tu 

... 

5 

12 

19 

21) 

\V 


5 

12 

19 

20 


\V 

... 

0 

13 

20 

27 

Th 


6 

13 

20 

27 


Th 

... 

7 

14 

21 

28 

F 


7 

14 

21 

2S 


F 

1 

S 

15 

22 

29 

s 

1 

8 

15 

22 


••• ; 

S. 

2 

9 

10 

23 

30 

S 


IP arch. 

2 9 

lo 

LS 

au 

3 


September 

J 14 

7 7 

28 

M 


, 3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

M. 1 

i 

8 

15 

22 

29 

Tu 

... 

4 

11 

!H 

25 


Tu | 

2 

9 

10 j 

23 

3 i . 

w 


5 

12 

19 

20 


VV 

3 

10 

17 

24 


Th 


6 

13 

20 

27 


I'll 

4 

11 

IS | 

25 

... 

F 


7 

14 

21 

2S 

... IF ; 

5 

12 

19 i 

20 


S. 

1 

S 

15 

22 

29 


S. 

0 

13 

20 

27 



.April. October. 


s. 



0 

13 

20 

27 

... 

s 

5 

12 

19 

20 


M. 



7 

14 

21 

28 

... 

M 

... I 0 

13 

20 

27 


Tu. 


1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

... 

Tu 

... ! 7 

14 

21 

28 


W. 


2 

9 

10 

23 

30 


W 

1 I 8 

15 

22 

29 


Th. 


3 

10 

17 

24 



. 'l'h 

2 9 

10 

23 

30 


F. 


4 

11 

IS 

25 

... 


F 

3 j 10 

17 

24 

31 


S. 


5 

12 

19 

20 

... 


S 

4 11 

IS 

25 


... 




IPay. 





Pouember. 



s. 

• it • • » 

... 

4 

11 

18 

25 


S 

^ 2 

9 

10 

23 

30 

M. 




5 

12 

19 

20 


M. 

... 3 

10 

17 

24 


Tu. 




0 

13 

20 

27 


Tu. . . . 

4 

H 

IS 

25 

««_• 

W. 




7 

14 

21 

28 


\V. 

5 

12 ! 

19 

20 


Th. 


i 

S 

15 

22 

29 


iTh 

... 0 

13 1 

20 

27 ■ 

• « . 

F. 



2 

9 

10 

23 

30 


F 

7 

14 1 

21 

28 


S. 


3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

... 

!s 

I 8 

15 ! 

22 

29 | 

.c. 




June. 




! 

December. 



s7 " 


1 

s 

15 

22 

29 

. 

s 

7 

14 

21 

2 ^\ 

... 

M. 


2 

9 

10 

23 

30 

... 

u 

1 8 

15 

22 

29 1 

... 

Tu. 

* • — 

3 

10 

17 

24 



Tu 

2 ; 9 

16 

23 

30 ! 

... 

W. 


4 

»> 

18 

25 

... 

... 

|W 

3 10 

17 

24 

31 ! 


Th. 

» «fc» 

5 

12 

19 

20 


... 

' Th 

4 11 

18 

25 

. 1 


F. 

...... 

6 

13 

20 

27 

... 

... 

F i 

5 12 

19 

26 

... 


S. 


7 

14 

21 

28 

i 

... 

S. — 

6 13 

20 

27 






Preface to the XVI Annual Volume 


OF THE 

Indian Year Book, 1929. 


,_ pHE Editors have to thank many correspondents who 
during the past year have sent them suggestions for the 
improvement of this book. The Indian Year Book is 
intended above all to be a book of reference, and its 
completeness and convenience of arrangement must neces- 


sarily depend to a great extent on the part taken in its editing 
by the members of the public who most use it. 


The help extended to the Editors by various officials, 
and more particularly by the Indian Commercial Intelli- 
gence Department, has again been readily given and is 
most gratefully acknowledged. Without such help it would 
be impossible to produce the Year Book with up-to-date 
statistics. 


Suggestions for the improvement or correction of the 
Year Book may be sent to the Editors at any time, but those 
which reach them before October have a better chance of 
being adopted than later suggestions which only reach them 
after the work of revision has been partly completed. 


The Times of India , Bombay, 
January , 1929. 



An Indian Glossary, 


Abkari. — E xcise of liquors and drugs. 
Aciihut. — L ntouehable (Hindi) A^uddKit. 
Adhikyt — “L ord oi (lit- Lands ” added 
Itaja," Ac , it means “paiamount ” 

Afsvk, — A corruption oltlic English*' olliecr.” J 
Ahluwalia — Name of a prinrclv family 
resident at the village of Ahiu, near Lahore. 

Ain. — A timber tree Terminally Tomentosa. 
Akali — Originallx, a Sikh devotee, one of a 
hand founded by Guru (Jovind Singh (who died 
1708) : now, a member of the pohtico-rc’igious 
army (dal) of reforming Sikhs. 


n\<;n Tigei. 

Baohla. — ( 1) A native boat (Buggalowj. 
(2) The common pond heron or paddy bird. 

ls\il\l>HK Lit. “Piano” or “ wainoi 
.i title used by both Hindus and Mohammedans 
otten bestowed bv (fovei nnient ; added to 
other titles, it ineieases their honour but 
alone it designates an interior nilcr. 

13 AIR AGI. — A Hindu religious mendicant. 

Bajra or Bum — The buliush millet, a 
common food-grain, Penniseium typhuidecm ; 

1 syn. cambu, Madras. 

Bvkhsiij — A ri'UMiue oflieei or magistrate 


to 


Akhaha * — A Hindu school of gymnast h s. 

AK iUndzyda — Son of a Head Ofliccr 

A LIJ \H, — Of exalted lank. 

ALIOHOL. — Literally a Mahomedan circle. .. 
kind of athletic club formed for pui poses of 
self-defence. 

Ali Baja — S a King (Laccadives). 

AM.— Mango. I 

Amil. — A name given in Sind to educated 
members of the Lohnna conimunit v, a Hindu ! 
caste consisting principally oi bankeis, elerfs 
ainl minor officials. 

Amir (eormptly Emir).- -A Mohammedan, 
Chief often also a peisonal name. 

Anicut. — A dam or weir across a ri\er for 
irrigation purposes, Southern India. 1 

Anjuman. — A communal gathering of Maho- . 
medans. 

Aphus. — B elieved to he a corruption of 
Alphonse, the name of the best variety of I 
Bombay mango. i 

Auz, Aiizi, Arz-uasiit.— ■ W iitten i et it ion. * 

A S \F. — A minister. 

AsI'RIMIVA. — L nt out liable (Sunsknt). 

Aus. — The early rice crop, Bengal, syn. 
Ahu, Assam. 

Avatar. — A n incarnation of Vishnu. 

AVI KV I. bA. — Hindu silence of Mednine. 

Baby --L it. “Father,” a r-peetful" Mr/’ 
Irish" Your Honour.” 

Babu. — ( l) A gentleman in Bengal, corres- 
ponding to Pant in the Deccan and Jvonkan. 
(2) Hence used by Anglo-Indians of .a clerk or 
accountant. Strictly a 5th or still younger son 
of a Baja but often used of any son youngei than 
the heir, whilst it has also grown into a teim 
of address — Esquire There are, however, one, 
or two itajas whose sons are known lespeetivcly i 
as— 1st, Ivunwar ; 2nd, Diwan ; Hid, Thakm 
4th, Lai ; 5th Babu. 

Babul. — A common thorny tree, the bark ' 
of which Is used for tanning, Acacia Arabica. 

Badmasii. — A bad character: a rascal. 


Band. — A dam or embankment (Bund). 
Banyan. — A species of Ug-tree, Ficus 

IlENUALENSIS. 

Barsat.— (1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
season. 

Basti —(1) A village, or collection of huts ; 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanara. 

Batta. — L it. 4 discount 4 and hence allow- 
ances by way of compensation. 

Ba/ail— ( 1) A street lined ’Ath shops, India 
proper; (2) u, covered market, Burma. 

Begum or Jii’o A M - - I lie lemipine of 
“Nawab” eomhined m Bhopal as “ JNawah 
Begum.” 

Bkr. — A thorny shrub hearing a fiuit like a 
small plum, Zizypuus Jujuba. 

Besyh. — A < nt ly a large landowner. 

Bewail— N ame in Central Provinces for 
shifting cultivation in jungles and hill-sides ; 
syn. taungya, Buima ; jhum, N orth-Eastern 
[ndia. 

Buadoi. — E arly autumn crop, Northern India, 
reaped in the month Bbadon. 

BllAGAT OR I > 1 1 V kT A — A ilexotee 

BUYd-BATAI -Xv stein ot payment ol land 
rcNenue in kind. 

Biiyiband. Helation oi mail ot same im-tc 
oi ( ommunitN 

Bhang. — T he dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
Cannabis sativa, a narcotic. 

Biianwar. — Light sandy soil; syn. bhur. 

Buaral. — A Himalayan wild sheep, Ovis 
naiiura. 

Bh yr\t. — I ndia 

J 3ll A R AT A - V A RM I A . —India. 

Bhendi. — A sueulent vegetable (Himsctb 
ESCULENTUS). 

Bmonsle. — N ame of a Maiatha dynasty. 

Burp. —Title of the ruler of Cooch Bchar. 

Bhugti. — N ame of a Baluch tube. 

Bhusa— Chaff, for fodder. 

Biiut. — T he spirit of departed persons. 


Note . — According to the Hunterian system of transliteration here adopted the vowels have 
the following values: — a either long us the a in* father’ or short as the u in 4 cut,’ e as the ai 
in ‘ gain,’ i either short as the i in 4 bib,’ or long as the ec in 4 feel,’ o as the o in ‘ bone,’ u eitln j 
short as the oo in ‘ good,’ or long as the oo in 4 boot,* al a8 the i in 4 mile,’ au as the ou in ‘grouse ’ 
This is only a rough guide. The vowel values vary in different parts of India in a marked dcgiee. 



An Indian Glossary 


Bidri. — A class of ornamental motal'vork, 

In which blackened pewter is inlaid with silver, 
named from the town of Bidar, Hyderabad. 

Biojta — A measure of land varying widely; 
the standard ldgha is generally five-eights of 
an acre. 

Bn: (Bid)--\ grassland - Noifh India, <in j.i- 
rat and Kathiawar. 

Black cotton soil. — A dark-coloured soil, 
very retentive of moisture, found In Central 
and Southern India. 

BOARD op Revenue — T he chief controlling 
revenue authority in Bengal, the. United Pro- 
duces and Madras. 

Bor— S ee Beii. 

Brin rAL — A vegetable, SOIWUM MLLON- 
okna ; syn. egg-plant. 

Bonder, or bandar — A harbour or port. 
Burttj — A bastion in a line of battlements* 
Cadjan. — Palm leaves used for thatch 
Chuuk -\ wli'p 

Cihbutra. — A platform of mud or plaster- 1 
ed brick, used for social gatherings, Northern 
India. 

Ciiadar - -A sheet worn as a shawl b\ men 
and sometimes by women. (Cluiddei ) 
Chaitva. — A n ancient Buddhist chapel. 

Cha MBT fA R (CHAMAR) — A caste whose trade 
is ‘o tan leather. 

CHAMPAK — A tree with fragrant blossom-- 
Miohklia t'HAMPACA. 

Oh vn \. Gi.nn, 

• ’hap ATI — A cake of unleavened breads 
..Cluiupatti ) 

CiiAPRASi. — An orderly or messenger, Nor- 
thern India; syn. pat fawn la, Bombay; peon, 
Ma Iras. 

Oharas. — T he resin of the hemp plant. 
Cannadis sativa, usrd for smoking. 

Ohvrkha. — A spinning wheel. 

CnARPAl (charpoy). — A bedstead with four 
leg;?, and tape stretched across the frame for a 
mattress. 

Chauphri. — Under native rule, a subordi- 
nate revenue official ; at present the term is 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild. 

Ohaukidar. — T he village watchman and 
rural policeman. 

Ciiauth. — T he fourth part of the land rev- 
enue, exacted by the Mara thus in subject terri- 
tories. 

(‘II AYR (Chord, (Jim vk vtl) —Village head- 
quarters. 

Chela. — A pupil, usually in connexion with 
religious teaching. 

Chhaoni. — A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks ; hence a cantonment. 

Ohhvpkvpvti — O ne of ui'lhient, dignity 
t<> have an umbrella cariied o\cr him. 

Ciihatri. — (J) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building such as a cenotaph. 


3 

Chief Commissioner.— T he administrative 
head of one of the lesser Provinces in British 
India. 

Chatkor. — A kind of partridge, Cacoabis 

ohucar. 

Chikij — The Bombay name for the fruit 
of Achp.as Sapota, the Sapodilla plum of the 
West Indies. 

Chinar. — A plane tree, Platanus orien- 
tals. 

Chinkara. — The Indian gazelle, Gazella 
bennktti, often called ‘ravine deer.’ 

Chital. — The spotted doer, Cervus axis. 
Cholam. — Name in Southern India for the 
large millet, Andropoqon Sorghum ; syn. 
jowar. 

Ciioli. — A kind of short bodice worn by 
women. 

Oiow hit — My-whisk. 

CntiNAM, chuna. — Tdme plaster. 

Circle. — The area in charge of — (1) A Con- 
servator of forests ; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster-General ; (3) A Superintending 

Engineer of the Public Works Department, 
j Civil Surgeon.— The oflieer in medical 
| charge of a District. 

Cognizable. — An offence for which the cul- 
prit can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant. 

Collector — The administrative head of a 
District, in Regulation Provinces corresponding 
to the Deputy Commissioner in non-regulation 
tlT< as. 

Commissioner.— ( l) The officer in charge 
of a Division or group of Districts ; (2) the 
head of various departments, sutfi as Stamps, 
Excise, etc. 

Compound —The garden and open land 
attached to a house. An Anglo-Indian word 
perhaps dei ived from ‘ kmnpan/a hedge. 

Conservator — T he Supervising Officer in 
charge of a Circle in the Forest Department. 

Council Bills.— Bills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Count. — Cotton yarns are described as 20’s, 
30*s, etc., counts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois. 

Court of Wards. — An establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other disquali- 
fied persons. 

Crore, karor. — Ten millions. 

Dvda — L it “grandfather” (paternal): any 
venerable person. In Bombay slang a “hooli- 
gan bos-.” 

Daffadar. — A non-commissioned native 

officer in the* army or police. 

Daft au.— O ffice i < h oids. 

| D \FT \ri — Record- keeper 

Dah or dao.— A cutting instrument with 
no point, used as a sword, and ^Iso as an axe^ 
i Assam and Burma. 
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An Indian Glossary. 


Dak (dawk). — A stage on a stage coaeh route. 
Dawk bungalow is the travellers’ bungalow 
maintained at such stages in days before rail- 
ways eaine. 

DAKAITI, dacoity. — R obbery by five oi more 
persons. 

Dal. — A generic term applied to various 
pulses. 

Dam. — A n old copper coin, one-fortieth of a 
rupee. 

Darbar.— ( 1) A ceremonial assembly, es- 
pecially one presided over by the Ruler of a State 
hence (2) the Government of a Native State. 

Dargah. — A Mahomedan shrine or tomb of 
a saint. 

Dari, Dhurrie. — A rug or carpet, usually of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool. 

Darogha. — T he title of officials in various 
departments; now especially applied to sub 
ordinate controlling Officers in the Police and 
Jail Departments. 

Darwan. — A door-keeper. 

DARWAZA. — A gateway. 

Daui.a and Daulat. — S tate. 

Dkr — A Brahminical priestly title; taken 
from the name of a divinity. 

Debottar. — L and assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

Deodar. — A cedar, Ceprus Libani or C. 
Deodara. 

Deputy Commissioner.— T he Administrative 
head of a District in non-regulation areas cor- 
responding to the Collector in Regulation 
Provinces. 

Deputy Magistrate and Collector.— A 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and judicial (revenue and criminal) powers ; 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in non-reguiation areas. 

Desai. — A revenue official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

Desh. — ( 1) Native country ; (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills, Northern India; (3) the 
plateau of'the Deccan above the Ghats. 

Derhmtjkh. — A petty official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

Deva. — A deity. 

Dkvadasi.— -A gill dedicated to temple or 
God. 

Dkvasthan. — land assigned for the upkeep 
of a temple or other religious foundation. 
Dewan.— S ee Diwan. 

Dhak.— A tree, Butea frondosa, with bril- 
liant orange-scarlet flowers used for dyeing, 
and also producing a gum ; syn. palas, Bengal 
and Bombay; Chhiul, Central India. 

Dhamani.- A heavy shighram or tonga drawn 
by bullocks. 

Dharmsala. — A charitable institution pro- 
vided as a resting-place for pilgrims or travellers, 
Northern India. 

Dhatura. — E stupefying drug, Datur4 

AFBTUOSA. 


Dtienkli. — N ame in Northern India for tie 
lever used in raising water; syn. picottah. 

Dhobi— A washerman. 

Dhoti. — T he loincloth worn by men. 
District. — T he most important admlnis- 
f rati ve unit of area. 

Division. — ( 1) A group of districts for ad- 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under a 
Commissioner ; (2) tin- area in charge of a De- 
puty Conservator of Forests, usually corres- 
ponding with a (revenue) District ; (3) the area 
under a Superintendent of Post Offices ; (4) a 
croup of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Diwan — \ Vi/.ier or other First Minister to 
a native Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan, 
and equal in ia-ik with” Sardar” under which 
see other equivalents. The term is also used of 
a Council ot State. 

Diwan (Sikh).— C ommunal Gathering. 

Diwani. — C ivil, especially revenue, adminis- 
tration ; now used generally in Northern 
mdla of civil justice and Courts. 

Doab. — T he tract between two rivers, espe- 
'ia’ly that between the GanceS and Jumna. 
Dow. —Untouchable cahte in Northern India- 
Dry drop. — A crop grown without artificial 
irrigation. 

Dry rate. — T he rate of revenue for unirri- 
gated land. 

Dun. — A valley, Northern India. 

Ekka. — A small two-wheeled oonveyanci 
irawn by a pony, Northern India. 

Elchi, Elaohi — Cardamom. 

Elaya B a.ta. — T itle gi\en to the heir of the 
Maharaja of Travancoie 
Extra Assistant Commissioner. — See De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector. 

Fakir — P roperly an Islamic mendicant or 
a mendicant who has no creed, but often loosely 
used oi Hindu mendicants also. 

Famine Insurance Grant. — A n annual pro- 
vision from revenue to meet direct famine 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
public works, or to avoid debt. 

Farm an. — A n imperial (Mughal) order or 
grant. 

Farzand (with defining words added) — 

“ Favorite ” or “ beloved.” 

Fasli — -E ra solar started by Akbar, A.C- 


Fateh. — “ Victory.” 

Fateh Jeano.-- ‘ Victorious in Battle ” ( a 
title of the Nizam). 

Fatwa -Judicial decree or written opinion 
of a doctor of Muslim law. 

Faiwdari — II elating to a criminal court; 
criminal proceedings. 

Faujdari. — Under native rule, the area under 
a Faujdar or subordinate governor ; now used 
generally of Magistrates ' Criminal Courts. 

Financial Commissioner. — The chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces. 
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Fitton Gart. — A plueton, Bombay. Derned i 
from flic* English. 

Gaddi, Gadi. — The cushion or throne of . 
( Hindu) royalty. 

Gafkwar (sometimes (ImrowAR) — Title 
with “ Maharaja ” added ot the ruler of Barod a. | 
It was once a caste name and means “ cow - ; 
herd,” i.e., the protector of the sacred animal ; 
but later on, in common with “ Golkar” and 
“ Sindhia,” it came to lie a d\ mastic appel- 
lation and consequentl v retarded as a title 
'Thus, a l*i ince becomes “ Gaekwai ” on succeed - 
i nut to the estate of Baroda; “ Holkar,” to that 
ot Iridoie and “ Sindhia,” to tliat ot Gwalior. 

Ganja. — T he unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant Cannabis sativa, 
used for smoking. 

Gaur. — W ild eattle, commonly called * bison * 

BOS GAURUS. ! 

Gayal. — A species of wild cattle, Bos fron- i 
talis, domesticated on the North-East Fron- 
tier ; syn. mithan. 

Ghadr. — M utiny, Revolution. 

Ghakrih (Gari). — A eairmge, eait. 

Ghat, GhaiA — (1) A landing-place on a river; j 

(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank ; t 

(3) a pass up a mountain ; (4) in European j 
usage, a mountain range. In the last sense j 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
Ghats. 

Ghatwal. — A tenure-holder who original v 
held his land on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. 

Ghi, -Ghee.— Clarified butter. 

Gingerly— See til. 

Godown — A store room or warehouse. An 
Anglo-Indian word derived from the Malay 
‘gadang/ 

Gopuram. — A gateway, especially applied 
to the great temple gateways in Southern India. 

Gosain, Goswami. — A (Hindu) devotee; lit. 
one who restrains his passions. 

Gosha. — N ame in Southern India for * caste 
women' lit. “ one who sits in a corner” 
syn. parda. 

Gram. — A kind of pea, Cicer arietinum. 

In Southern India the pulse Dolichos biflorus 
is known as horse gram. 

Grantiia-Saheb. — S ikli holy book. 
Guaranteed.— ( 1) A class of Native State, 
in Central India ; (2) A class of railways. 

Gunj. — T he red seed with a black 'eye* of | 
Abrus Precatorius, a common wild creeper; 
used as the official weight for minute quantities 
of opium 9Gth Tola. 

Gur, Goor— Crude sugar ; syn. Jaggery, South- 
ern India ; tanyet., Burma. j 

Gural. — A Himalayan goat antelope Cema* 
goral. 

Gurdwara.— a Sikh Shrine. 

Guru. — ( 1) A Hindu religious preceptors 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal. 

Hadis. — Tradition the Prophet. 

Hafiz. — G uardian., one who lias Quran by . 
heart. 
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If AJ.— Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

T1a.t\m, Hu.tvm — A bail) r. 

Haji. — A Mahomedan who has performed 
the hnj. He is entitled to dye, his board red. 

Hakim. — A native doctor practising the 
Mahomedan system of medicine. 

Halalkhor. — A sweeper or scavenger; lit. 
one to whom everything is lawful food. 

Hali. — C urrent. Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad. 

Hamal — ( 1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
eivant. 

Hejira (Hijrah) — T he era dating from the 
flight of Mahomed to Mecca, June 20th, 622 A.l). 
Hefei Lal - “Diamond Ruby” 

Hilsa.— a kind of lish. Cl.UPEA ilisha. 
Hoondi, Hfndt-A draft (banking.) 

TTolkar — See** Gaekwar.” 

Hti. — A n iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
in Burma. 

Hukka, Hookah. — T he Indian tobacco pipe. 

InGAn. — An enclosed place outside a town 
wheie Mahomedan services are held on festivals 
known as the Id., etc. 

Inam. — L it. 4 reward/ Hence land held 
revenue free or at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service. See Devasthau, Saramjam, Watan. 

Inundation Canal. — A channel taken off 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
which conveys water only when the river is in 
flood. 

Jack Fruit — F ruit of Artocarfus Intf- 
gri folia, ver. Piianas. 

Jaggery, jagri. — Name in Southern India 
for crude sugar ; syn . gur. 

Jagir. — A n assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land held by a Jaglrdar. 

Jaii. — A term denoting dignity. 

Jam (Sindht or Balueh).— Chief. 

J aft i - DM mint ; attachment: corrupt, ot 
•* Zabti.” 

Jatha. — A n association. 

.Tazir\t-ul-ARAB. — • The Sacred Island of 
Arabia, Including all the countries which con- 
lain cities sacred to the Mahomedans: Arabia, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. 

Jemadar. — A native officer in the army or 
police. 

Jhil. — A natural lake or swamp, Northern 
India ; syn. bil. Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Jihad. — A religious war undertaken by Musai- 
mans. 

Jirga. — A council of tribal elders, North* 
West frontier. 

Jogi. (Yogi) — V Hindu ascet’c 
Josill. —Village astrologer. 

Jowar. — T he large millet, a very common 
food-grain, Andropogon Sorghum, or Sorg- 
hum vulgare ; syn. cholam and jola, in South- 
ern Tndia. ^ 

J u Dl . — V re\ciuie term in S. Division. 
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Judiciar Comuiscioner. — \n officer exercis- \ Kir an - OikMimllv the ruler of a a mall 
ini? the function 5 ! ot n High Com t m the Central Mohammedan Shite, now a ne.uh empty title 
Piovinces, Oudh, and Sind. though pu/ed. It is wiv toniuontlv used ;u a 

Tv acheri, kachnhri.— An office or office build- n:unr b espr< Ldlv bv A Khans and I at bans 
in", especially that of a Government olhcial. Khandt, randy. — A weight especially used foi 

Kadah, karbi — The sti.iw of jowari (<t v )— -ntfon bales m Hominy, equivalent to 20 mds. 
a valuable fodder. KifAVHUA V bullei. 


K ai in — Tnftdel, applied b\ Mihl n> to al! 
non-Muslims 

Kajtt, k.islvw — 'I'br nut of A NA0 audium 
be Cl dent vle, largely mown in tbr Konkan. 

Kakar.— T he barking deer, Cfrvulus munt- 
jao. 

IvALAR, kallar. — Barron land covered with 
or alkaline eilloreseeiices, Northern India 


1C w,r — Popnl ii e.) ldi*->, *\ *n -o * mi Sim i 

Kill --ltl.il k soil 

Kamarrand, Cumnrmrbnn C— A walstoloth or 
hplfc. 

Kan AT — The wall of a largo tent. 

Kanoar. — A kind of portable warming-pan, 
earned by persons in Kashmir to keep them 
selves waim. 

Kankar — Nodular limestone, used for met/u 
ling roads, as building stones or for preparation 
of lime. 

Kans. — A coarse glass which spreads and 
prevents cultivation especially m Bundelkhand 
SAUOHARTJM' SPONTANEUM. 

Kanunoo — A revenue Inspector. 


KnvRAi* — Tn Bombay of any portion ran 
assessed survey No which being uncultivable 
>s left, unasses^ed. 

Kiiartf — Any crops sown just bt fore oi 
during the main 8 W. monsoon 

K has. — S pecial, in Government hands. 
Khas tahasildar, the manager of a Govern- 
ment estate. 

Tv HAS AP \ R. — Local levies of foot soldiers, 
Afghanistan. 

Kit as-Kitas, Kus-Kus* — A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which are 
placed in doorways and kept wet to cool a 
house by evaporation, ANnnoroooN Squar- 
rosus. 

KnEDDA, lcheda. — A stockade into which 
wild elephant, are driven; aj^o applied to 
the operations for catching. 

KniOlI APlJvcjjerop —A drh of cooked rice and 
other ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians specially 
used ot rice with hsh. 

Kiiilat — A robe of honour. 

Kuittr A. — The weekly prayer for Maho 
rnedans in general and for the reigning sove- 
reign in particular. 

I Khavaja — \ I’d -inn word for “ master/’ 


KARAIT. — A very venomous snake, Bun- I -mi net lines n n one 


0 A It IT S OA N OI DUS or CAF.RULEUS. j 

K \ mill All r — V ni.magei \b<> I lew an i r > 1 
Smalh i duti i in M.ih.u i- hi m and GiiMi.it ' 

IvAREZ. -Underground tunnels near the skirts I 
of hills, by which water is graduillv led to the j 
surface for lrrigitioii, t specially m Baluchistan ! 

Karkun. — A clerk or writer, Bombay. 

IvARMA. — The doctrine that existence is 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
actions in past, existences. 

IvARNAM. — S< e PAT WART 

IvARTo is — A ( ‘art rdge 

K\sai \ bull her 

Kazi. — B etter written Qu ?, — Under native 
rule, a judge administi ring Mahomedan law : 
Under British rule, the kazi registers marriages 
between Mahomedans and [informs other func 

1 ions, but has no powers conferred by law. | 

1C If \B\Rimt -Meware 

Kiiadi (or K if adder).- -C otton cloth hand- 
woven from tiand-sjum yarn. 

KnAiA s ’i. — A native fireman, sailor, a»fP 
lorym.in, or tent-pitcher 

KHALSA. — Lit. pure.’ (1) Applied especi- 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Kbalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community; 
(2) land directly under Government as op- 
posed to land pinnated to grantees, otc., Nor- 
thern India. 


TvlNCOR, karnkhwab. — Silk textiles brocad- 
ed with gold or silver. 

Kirpan — A Sikh religious emblem; a sword. 

Kodalt. — T he implement like a hoe or 
mattock in common use for digging ; syn. 
mninutl. Southern India. 

Konkan — T he narrow strip of low land be- 
tween the Western ghats and the sea. 

Kos. — A variable measure of distance 
I usually estimated at about two miles. The 
[ distance between the kos-minars or milestones 
■ n,i the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 
over 2 links, I tin long-,, ITO vaids Abo means 
the b.ithein WMtei-hlt, diawn by bullocks in 
Guj.nat ami Kat lu.nvai. 

Kot — Battlements. 

Kothi. — A large house. 

KOTWAb. — The head of the police In a town, 
under native rule. The term is still used in 
I? yd era had and other parts of India. 

Kotwali. — T he chief police station in a 
| head-quarters town. 

KUCHA bandi — A barrier or gateway erected 

eioss a lane. 

Kuril - InlideHty, unlxTiet m tlr Quian and 
tlr* Piophct 

Kulkarni — S ee Patwart. 

1 Kumbiiar — A potter. 
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Kt mki Aii ague ult tuM (Kanin in (JuMi.it 
K 111 mi m N . India ) 

K UN wat: on Kumar. — T he lirnr of a Rapm 
(E\ei\ son ol an) duct in (lujaiat and K.d luawai ) 

Koran — A big grass land growing grass fit 
tor cutting. 

Ivi'MiTi (V), 1\ i s’j’l (M) \Vk "( ling 

Kyari. — Land embanked to hold water for 
rice cultivation. 

Kyatjng. — A Buddhist monastery, width 
always contains a school, Burma. 

Lakh, lac. — A hundred thousand. 

Lal -A younger son of a Baja (strict 1 \ a 
1th son, but m e under “Balm”). 

Lawbardar. — The representative of the ■ n- 
sharers in a zainindari village. Northern India 

Langur. — A large monkey, SEvtNorrruKCiT 
ENTELLIJS. 

Lascvk, roiled lashkai (I) an i.imv (2) in 
English usage a na<i\e S.uloi 

Lat. — A monumental pillar. 

Laterite. — A vesicular material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making roads ^ also probably valuable for iht 
production of aluminium. Laterite produce"' 
a deep brichord soil. 

Lingam. — T he phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva. 

Litchi — A fruit tree grown in North India 
(LlTCHI OHINENblb) 

Lokamanya. — ( lit.) Esteemed of the w T orld or 
the people ; a national hero. 

Lokkndra or Lokindkx — “ Protector of {he 
World,” title of the Chiefs ot hholpur and 
l>atia. 

Longyi. — A waisteloth, Burma. 

Lota. — A small brass water-pot. 

Li \oi, loongi- \ ( loth (eolowicd dhoti 

simply wound lound the wuM 

Mabrasa. — A school especially one for the 
higher instruction of Mahomedans. 

Mahajan — T he guild by Hindu or Jain mer- 
chants in a city. The head of the Mahajan is 
the Nagarsheth ( q . v ). 

Mahal. — ( 1) Formerly a considerable tract 
of country ; (2) now a village or part ot a 
village for which a separate agreement is taken 
for the payment of land revenue ; (li) a de- 
partment of revenue, e.q., right to latch ele- 
phants, or to take stone ; (4) in Bombay a small 
Taluka under a Mahalkari. 

Mahant. — T he head of a Hindu conventual 
establishment. 

Maharaja.' — T he highest of hereditary rulers 
among the Hindus, or else a personal distinc- 
tion confcired by (Jovrmment It has seveial 
variations as under “ Raja ” with the addition oi 
Maharaj Hana; its iemimne is Mauauani 
(MAOA= gieaU. 

Mahatma. — ( lit.) A great soul , applied to 
m en who have transcended the limitations ol 
the flesh and the world. 


Mahsefk, mahasir. — A large carp, Barits - 
FOR flit. 4 the big-headed ’). 

Mahua.— A tree, Basfia latifolia, pro- 
ducing flowers used (when dried) as food or 
for distilling liquor, and seeds which furnish 
oil. 

Maidan. — A n open space of level ground, 
the park at Calcutta. 

Main \ - A bud. 

Major works. — I rrigation works for which 
separate a< counts are kept ol capital, revenue, 
and interest. 

MA.n K - A labour ei (m Pondin')) 

Maktab. — A n elementary Mahomedau school. 

Malguzak (revenue payer). — (1) The term 
applied in the Central Provinces to a co-sharer 
in a village hold in ordinary proprietary tenure’ 
(2) a cultivator in the Chumba State. 

Mali. — A gardener. 

A1 VlvTA lienee, monopoh 

M\M’H>m: A Iim'int monopolist. 

Malik -Master, piopnetoi 

Mamlatdar. — T he odicer in charge of a 
taluka, Bombay, whose duties are both execu- 
tive and magisterial : syn. tahasildar. 

Mandap, or mandaparn. — A porch or pil- 
lared hall, especially of a temple. 

Mangostekn. — 'J hefrmtof Oarcinia Mangos 

TANA. 

MARKnoR. — A wild goat in North Western 
India, (’APR A FALCONER! . 

Masjid. — A mosque. Jama Masjid, the 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
collect on Fridays. 

Masnad. — S eat of state or throne, Maho- 
| medan ; syn. gaddi. 

j Math.— A Hindu conventual establish- 

‘ metrt. 

Maulana— A Mahomedau skilled in Arabic 
and religious knowledge. 

: Matjlvi. — A person learned in Muhammadan 
, law. 

i Maunp, ver. Man — A weight varying in 

different localities The Ry. maund is 80 lbs. 

Maya. — S anskrit term for delusion. 

Meiikl or Mahal — A palace. 

Mela. — A religious festival or fair. 

MlA\ ’Idle ot the son ot a Rajput Nawob 
'resembling the Scottish “Master” 

MlHRAB. — The niche in the centre of the 
western wall of u mosque. 

Miaibar. — S teps in a mosque, used as a pulpit 

Minar. — A pillar or tower. 

Minor works. — I rrigation w r orks for which 
: regular accounts are not kept, except, in some 
| cases, of capital. 

Mill -A leader, an inferior title which, like 
“Khan,” lias grown into a name, espeuallv 
lin'd by descendants ot the t hirls oi Sind. 

Mirza - li prefixed, “Mr” or “ Esquiie.“ 

Mistri — (1) a foreman, (2) a cook. 

Mong.Molng, or Maum; (Aiakauesc) — 
Leader. 
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Monsoon — Lit. ‘season,’ ami specifically 
( 1 ) The S. W. Monsoon, which is a northward 
extension of the S. E. trades, which in the Nor- 
thern Summer cross the equator and circulate 
into and around the low pressure area over 
North India, caused by the excessive heating 
of the land area, and ( 2 ) The N. E monsoon, 
which is the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern winter from the cold land 
areas of Central Asia, giving lam in India only 
in S. E. Madras and Ceylon through moisture 
acquired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
passing across the equator into the low pressure 
areas of the Australasian Southern summit. 

Moplah (Mappila). — A fanatical Maliomedan 
sect in Malabar. 

Moulw on Mallm. -A learned Mmalman 
oi Muslim teailiei. 

Mudaliyar on Mud-liar —A peisonal 
proper name, but implying “stew aid oi the 
lands.” 

Mufa 3 Sal, mofussil. — The outlying parts of 
a District, Province or Presidency, as distin- 
guished from the head-quarters (Sadr). 

Muku>\M. -Chiet, leadi i , in Bombay, Badri 
of coolie gang , also one emploN ed by a men hunt 
to supeimtend landing oi shipment oi goods. 

Mukhtak (corruptly mukhtiar). — ( j.) A legal 
practitioner who has not got a sanad and there- 
fore cannot appear in court as of right ; (2) an 3 
person holding a power of attorney on behalf ol 
another person. 

Mtjkhtjakkak. — The otticer In charge of a 
taluka, Sind, whose duties are both exeoutne 
and magisteual ; syn. tahasildar. 

MUKTl, ‘release.* — Tne perfect rest attained 
by the last il< ath and the final re absorption of 
the individual soul into the world — soul, syn. 

NIRVANA, MOKSHA. 

Mum iA/i-m-DAviiA. — Distinguished in the 
State Ml'l.K, in the country. 

Mung, mug. — A pulse, Phaseolul radia- 
TUS : syn. mag. Gujarat. ' 

Munj. — ( 1 ) A tall gra.>s (Saochaiujm munja 
In North India, fiom which mats are woven, an< 
the Brahman sacred thread worn ; ( 2 ) the sain 
thread. 

Munshi — A teaeiier of Hindustani or any 
Perso-Aiahian language. Piesulent or presiding 
ollnial. Also Scu ct.uy 01 wnter. 

Munsif. — J udge of the lowest Couit with 
civil jurisdiction. 

IMmiJ (Dkvvdasi).- --A gir! dedicated to a 
God 01 temple. 

Murum, moorum. — Gravel, used for metal- 
ling roads. 

M\o\v UN. — “ Mr. ” 

Naciiani-Nagli — See IIagi. 

Nagarkhana, Nakkarkhana. - A place, whue 
drums are beaten. 

4 ‘ 


, Nagarsheth — T he head of tile ti ailing guild 

| of Hindu and Jain merchants in a city. 

Naih. — Assistant or Deputy. 

Naik.— -A leader, hence ( 1 ) a local chieftain 
in Southern India; ( 2 ) a native ollieer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) 111 the Indian aimy. 
(In Horn ha v, a head peon ) 

Nat. — A demon or spirit, Burma. 

Nawau. — A title borne by Musalmans, 
corresponding roughly to that of Baja among 
Hindus. Oiiginally a Vieenv under the 
Moghul Government, now the icgular lending 
title ot a Mohammedan Pi nice, corresponding 
to “ Maharaja” of the Hindus. 

Nazar, nazarana. — A due paid on succession 
or on certain ceremonial occasions. 

Nazim — Kupcimt undent or .Manager. 

Net assets. — (1) In N 01 them India, the 
rent or share of the gro >■* produce of land taken 
by the landlord ; ( 2 ) m Madras and Lower 

Bii-pia, the difference hi tween the assumed 
v.oue ot the crop and the estimate of its cost 
oi p reduction. 

Nlvvar. — Broad cockney woven across bed- 
steals instead of 11011 slats. 

Ngapi. — Pressed fish or salted fish paste 
largely made anil consumed in Burma. 

Nilgai. — A n antelope, Boselaphus trago 
camelus. 

Nim, lieem. — A tree, Melia Azadikachta, the 
berries of which are used in dyeing. 

Nirvana- See Mukti. 

Nik \ii. --.Muslim legal marriage. 

Nizam — The title ot the rulci ot fluleiabad, 
the one Mohammedan Prince superuu to Nawab 

Nizamat. — A sub-division, of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, clucliy in 
tlie Punjab and Bhopal. 

Non- agricultural Assessment. — Enhanced 
assessment imposed when land already assessed 
as agricultural is diverted to use as a building 
site or for industrial concerns. 

Non-oognizaule. — An offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
a warrant. 

Nono (Thibetan) --The ruler of Spitta. 

Non-ocoupanoy tenants. — A class of tenants 
with few statutory rights, except In Oudh 
beyond the terms 1 11 their leases or agreements. 

Non-regulation. — A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
of full code of legislation was not in force in 
them. 

Nullah, nala. — A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain. 

Occupancy tenants.— A class of tenants 
with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces. 

Padauk. — A well known Burmese tree 
(Pterooakpus sp.) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated. 

Paddy. — U nhusked rice. 

Paga. — A troop of horses among the Mara- 
tha*. 
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Pagi. — A tracker of thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals. 

Paiiau — A mountain. 

Paigah. — A tenure in Hyderabad State. 

PAIK.-— (1) A foot soldier ; (2) in Assam former- 
ly applied to every free male above sixteen 
years. 

Paili.— A giam measure 

Pailwan, Pajilwan. Piofevdon.il Wrestler. 

Pairee — T he name of the second best Variety 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from the 
Aphus ( q . v.) by its pointed tip, and by the 
colour being less yellow and more green and red. 

Pakka, Pi <rA Pipe, mature, complete. 

Palas. — S ee Ditak. 

Palki. — A palanquin or litter. 

Pan. — T he betel vine, PtrK Betle. 

Panchama. — Low caste, Southern India. 

PANCHAYA'iV— (I) A committee for manage- 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town ; 
(2) arbitrators. Theoretically the panchayat 
has live (punch) members. 

Panda.- v Aindu priest, especially at hol> 
plaees. 

Pandit. — A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied to a person versed in the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans. In 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools. 

Pansupari — D istribution of Pan and Sufari 
( q , v.) as a form of ceremonial hospitality. 

Paiub — A public place for the distribution 
of water, maintained by charity. 

Parabadi — A platform with a smaller plat- 
form like a dm coot on a centre pole or pillar 
built and endowed or maintained by charity, 
where grain is put every day for animals and 
birds. 

Parda, purdah. — (I) A veil or curtain ; (2) 
the practice of keeping women seelu'ded ; syn. 
gosha. 

Papuan \shin.- Women who obseive pui- 
dnh. 

Pardesi — Foreign. Used in Bombay especi- 
ally of Hindu servants, syces, <fcc„ from North 
India. 

Paroana. — Fiscal area or petty sub-division 
of a tahsil Northern India. 

Pashm. — T he fine wool of the Tibetan goat. 

Pashto, Pushto.- Language of the Pathans. 

Paso. — A waistcJoth. 

Pat, put. — A stretch of firm, hard clay. 

Patel. — A village headman, Central and 
Western India ; syn. reddl, Southern India, 
gaonbura. Assam ; padhan Northern and 
Pastern India ; Mukhi, Cuzarat. (Patil in Malta- 
laslitia ) 

Patidab. — A co-sharer in a village, Gujarat. 

PATTA WALLA. — See CHAPRASI. 

Patwari. — A village accountant ; syn. kar- 
nam. Madras ; kulkarni, Bombay Deccan ; 
talati, Gujarat ; shanbhog, Mysore, Kanara and 
Coorg ; mandal, Assam ; tapedar, Sind. j 
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Peon.— S ee Chaprasi. 

Ppshkvb — O ne who lirings forward, submits 
papeis, etc , peisonal clerk. 

PESHKASH. — A tribute or offering to a supe- 
rior. 

PrsiiKHp. — Manager or agent. 

PUjAo (puluv). A di-h of nec and other in- 
gredients, and by Anglo-Indians specifically 
used of chicken with rice and spices. 

I’hulkari. — An embroidered sheet; lit. 
flower-work. 

Pick, paisa. — A copper or bronze coin 
worth one farthing ; also used as a generic term 
for money. 

PicOTTAn. — A lever for raising water in a 
bucket for irrigation, Southern India; syn. 
dhenkul or dhenkuli, or dhikli. Northern India. 
Pipal.— A sacred tree, Ficus reliqiosa. 

Pir. — A Mahoincdan religious teacher or saint 
Pleader — A class of legal practitioner. 
Pongyi. — A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma- 

Postin, posh-tcen. — A coat or rug of sheep- 
skin tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan. 

Prant. — A n administrative sub-division in 
Maratha States, corresponding to a British Pbs 
tnct. (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior) ; also in 
Kathiawar. 

Presidency. — A former Division of British 
India. 

Prince — Teim used in English courtesy for 
“ Shahzada,” but specially conferred in the 
ease ol “ Pi nice ot Aieot ” (called also “ Armin 
-l-Aitot ”). 

Protected. — Forests over which a consi- 
derable degree of supervision is exercised, but 
loss than in the case of ‘reserved’ forests. 

Province. — One of the large Divisions of 
British India. 

l’UJA. — Worship, Hindu. 

I’UJARI— The ]>lest attached to a temple. 
Pundit. — See Pandit. 

Purana. — Lit. ‘old' Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books, (2) to a geologi- 
cal ‘group’ ; (3) also to ‘punch-marked’ coins. 

Purohit — A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu. 

Pwe.— An entertainment, Burma. 

Pyalis— B ands of revellers who accompany 
the Muharram processions. 

Qilla. — A Fort. 

Rabi. — Any crop sown after the main South- 
West monsoon. 

Ragj (Eleusine corooana). — A small millet 
used as a food-grain in Western and Southern 
India ; syn. marun, Nagli Nachni. 

J t ail-gar i . — B ail wa y trai n . 

Kaja. — A Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but. 
inferior to “ Maharaja ”. The feminine of 
Ram (Princess or Queen), and it lias the vaca- 
tions Raj , liana, lino. Rat, Raival, Rairut , 
Rail-war , Raikbar and Raikat. VI’ he foim Rai 
is common in Bengal, Rao in S. W. India. 
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Raj Rajesiiwar.— K ing of Kings. 

Uamoshi. — A caste whose work is watch 
and ward in the village lands and hence used 
tor any chaukidar (</. r.) Actually a criminal tribe 
in Maharashtra. 

RANA. — A title borne by some Rajput chiefs, 
equivalent to that of Raja. 

Rani. — T he wife or widow of a Raja. 

ItA.vz^. — -Mausoleum, shrine. 

RAO. — A title borne by Hindus, either equiva- 
lent to, or ranking below, that of Raja. 

Rbgvr. — N ame for a black soil in Central 
and Southern India, wuich is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton. 

Regulation. — A term formerly applied to 
certain province* to show that the Regulations 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 

Reh. — S aline or alkaline efflorescences on 
the surface of the soil, Northern India. 

Reserved. — F orests intended to be main- 
tained permanetly 

Rickshaw. — A one or two seat vehicle on 
two wheels drawn by coolies, used in the hills, 

Risaldar. — C ommander of a troop of horses. 

Rohi-Roz.— N ilgai. 

Rohu.— \ kind of fish, Laueo ROHfTA. 

Roti — Urea 1. 

ROZA. — Mu-lnu f.v»t duimg Ramazan. 

Ryotwari. — fhe system of tenure in which 
land revenue is imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings. 

Saduu. — A Hindu Ascetic. 

Sadr, sudder. — Chief (adjective). Hence the 
headquarters of a District; formerly applied 
to the Appellate Courts. 

Safa Jang — A long-handled batfleaxe carried 
by Jat Sikhs. 

Safflower. — A thistle which yields a yellow 
dye from its petals and oil from its seed? 
(Cartiiamus tinctorius), ver. kardai, kushanti. 

Saheb. — T he Native Hindu term used to or 
of a European (“ Mr. Smith ” would be mentioned 
as “ Smith Saheb/’ and his wife “ Smith 
Mem-Saheb,” but in addressing it would be 
“ Saheb,” fem. “ Saheba,” without the name) ; 
occasionally appended to a title in the same 
way as “ Bahadur,” but inferior (— mastei). 
The unusual combination “ Nawab Saheb” 
implies a mixed population of Hindus and 
Mohammedans. 

Sahibzapa. — S on of a person of consequence. 

Said, Sayid, Saiyid, sjdi, Syed, Syup— - 
Various forms for a title adopted by those who 
claim direct male descent from Mohammed’s 
grandson Husain. 

Sal. — A useful timber tree in Northern India 
S 10REA ROBUSTA. 

Sambar.— A deer, Cervus unicolob ; syn. 
sarau. 

San. — B ombay hemp, Crotalaria junoea . 

Sanad— ( 1) charter or grant, giving its 

name to a class of States in Central India held 
under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grants. 


SANgathan. — Literally tying together. A 
movement which aims at unity and the know- 
ledge of the art of seif defence among Hindus. 
Roughly similar to Fascismo. 

Sannyasi. — A Hindu mendicant. 

Sari. — A long piece of cloth worn by women 
as a shawl. 

Saranjam. — L and held revenue free or on a 
reduced quit-rent in consideration of political 
services rendered by the holder’s ancestors 
originally feudal tenure land lor maintaining 
troops. 

Sardar (corrupted to Sirdar). — A leading 
Government official, either civil or military, 
even a Grand Vizier. Nearly all the Punjab 
Barons bear this title, It and “ Diwan ” 
are like in value and used by both Hindus and 
Mohammedans. So, but Mohammedans only, 
are “Wall,” “Sultan,” “Amir,” “Mir,” 
“ Mirza,” Mian,” and “ Khan.” 

Sarkar. — (1) The Government ; (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
administration. 

Sarsubah.— An officer in charge of a Division 
in the Baroda State corresponding to Com- 
missioner of British territories. 

Sati. — S uicide by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 

Satiukar, Saukui, Sowkar. — Banker, dealer 
in money, exchange etc. ; money lender . 

Satyaqraha. — ( lit.) Ono possessed by the 
truth ; one who follows the truth wherever it 
may lead. (Commonly used to denote the passive 
resistanco movoment.) 

S ATT A . — Speculation . 

Saudaoar. — M erchant. 

Sawai. — A Hindu title implying a slight 
distinction (Jit. one-fourth better than others). 

Sawbwa. — A title borne by chiefs in the Shan 
States, Burma. 

Semal or* cotton tree.— A large forest tree 
with crimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity of Aosb, Bombay malabaricum. 

Serow, sarau. — A goat antelope, Nemor- 

II3EDUS BUBALINU9. 

Seth, SHKTH. — Merchant, banker. 

Settlement. — (1) The preparation of a 
cadastral record and the fixing of the Govern- 
ment revenue from land ; (2) the local inquiry 
made before Forest Reserves are created; (3) the 
financial arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Governments. 

Shahid — A martyr. 

Siiahzada. — Son of a King. 

Shaikh or Sheikh (Arabic)— A chief. 

Shams-ul-Ulama. — A Mohammedan title 
denoting" learned.” 

Shamsher-Jang. — “Sword of Battle” (a 
title of the Maharaja of Travancore.) 

Shambhog. — S ee Pat w art. 

Shastras. — T he religious law-books of the 
Hindus. 

Shegadi, seggaree. — A pan on 3 feet with live 
charcoal in it. 
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SHEK, ser, seer — A weight, or measure varying 
much in size in different parts of the country. 
The Railway ser is about 2 lbs. 

Sheth, shethia. — A Hindu or Jain merchant . 

Shiguram.— S ee Tonga. 

Shisham or sissu. — Blackwood. A valuable 
timber tree. Dalberoia Sissoo. 

Shiuiti. — L iterally “heard”. Vedas revealed 
to inspired Kishis. 

Shuddhi. — L iterally purification. A move- 
n ent started in Rajputana and Northern India 
for the reconversion to Hinduism of those, like 
the Malakhana Rajputs, who, though Mahome- 
dans for some generations, have retained many 
Hindu practices. 

SlDI. — A variation of “ Said.” 

SlLliADAR. — A native trooper who furnishes 
his own horse and equipment. 

Sindhia. — S ee under" Gaekwar.” 

Smiuti. — dJnrevealed Laws, as opposed to 
Shmti-revcaled Vedas. 

Sola. — A water-plant with a valuable pith, 
Aeschynomene aspera. 

SONt, Son^L ~Gold*imth. 

SOWAR. — A mounted soldier or constable 

Ski or Shri.— L it. fortune, beauty, a 
Sanscrit term used by Hindus in speaking of 
a person much respected (never addressed 
to him; nearly Esquire ”) : used also of 
divinities. The two forms of spelling are 
occasioned by the intermediate sound of the 
s (that of 8 in the German Stadt). 

Skl.TUT, Seiyut. — M odern Hindu equivalent 
of “ Mr.” 

Stupa or tope. — A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and more or less hemispheri- 
cal, containing relics. 

SUBAH.— (1) A province under Mahomedan 
rale; (2) the ofiicer in charge of a large tract m 
Baroda, corresponding to the Collector ot a 
British District ; (3) a group of Districts oi 
Division, Hyderabad. 

Subahdar. — ( 1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule ; (2) a native infantry 
officer in the Indian Army ; (3) au official m 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
in British territory. 

SUB-DIVISION. — A portion of a District in 
charge of a junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector. 

Sultan. — A King. 

Sunnat. — T raditional law followed by Sunnis. 

Supari. — T he fruit of the betel palm, Areca 
CATECHU. 

SUPERINTENDENT. — (1) The chief police office r 
in a District ; (2) the official in charge of a hill 
station ; (3) the official, usually of the Indian 
Medical Service, in charge of a Central Jail. 

Surti. — N ative of Surat, specially used ol 
persons oi the dhed caste who work as house 
servants of Europeans, and whose house speech 
is Gujarati. 


Sv\ ami — A Hindu icjigious an otic. A1 o 
applied to Sluinkaracharyas, Maliants ot Malli! , 
ctf . 

Syce, sais. — A groom. 

Syed, Syud. — More variations of ** Said.” 

Tabligu. — The Mahomedan conversion move- 
ment. 

T abut.— See Taziah. 

TahsIL. — A revenue sub-division of a District; 
syn. taluka, Bombay ; taluka, Madras and 
Mysore ; township, Burma. 

Tahsildak. — T he officer in charge of a tahsil; 
syn. Mamlatdar, Bombay ; township officer, 
or myo-ok, Burma; Mukhtiarkar, Sind; Vahi- 
vatdar, Baroda. His duties are both executive 
and magisterial. 

Takavl — L oans made to agriculturists foi 
«5eed, bullocks, or agricultural improvements; 
syn. tagai, Bombay 

T AL. Lake , Musical time. 

Talati — Village accountant. 

Talav, or talao. — A lake or tank. 

Taluk, taluka. — The estate of a talukdar in 
Oudh. A revenue sub-division of a 
District, in Bombay, Madras and Mysore ; syn. 
tashii. 

Talukdar. — A landholder with peculiar 
tenures in diilercnt parts of India. (1) An 
official in the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluk- 
dar ) or Deputy Magistrates and Collectors 
(Second and Third Talukdars) ; (2) a land- 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat. 

Talpuk. — The name of a dj nasty in Smd. 

Tamakhv, 'Lam kaku. — T obacco. 

Tamtam, tumtura. — A North Indian name for 
a light trap or cart. 

Tank. — I n Southern, Western, and Central 
India, a lake formed by damming up a valley, 
in Northern India, an excavation holding water. 

T a:\Z 1 M. — Literally “ organization.” A move- 
ment among the Mahometans which aims at 
securing better education and a closer approach 
to unity among Mahomedaus in India. 

Tapedar. — See Patwari. 

Tarai. — A moist swampy tract ; the term 
especially applied to the tract along the foot 
of the Himalayas. 

Tari, toddy — The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation In Northern India the 
juice of the date is called Sendhi. 

Tasar, tussore. — Wild silkworms, antheraea 
paphia ; also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk. 

Tazia. — L ath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Muharram festival ; syn. tabut. 

Tbik. — A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burma, Teotona 
GRANDIS. 
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Telegraphic Transfers.— S ee Council bills. 
Thagi, thuggee. — Robbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 

Thakur.— ( 1) The modern equivalent of the 
caste name Kshattriya in some parts of Northern 
India ; (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans ; (3) a petty chief ; (4) a hill tribe in the 
Western Chats. 

Thamin. — T he brow-antlered deer, Burma, 
Cervus elpi. 

Thana. — Military or Police-Station hence the 
circle attached to it. 

Tika. — (X) Ceremonial anointing on the fore- 
head ; (2) vaccination. 

Tika Sahkb.— H eir-apparent in several North 
Ind’an States. 

T ik am.— The English pickaxe (of which the 
word is a corruption). 

Til. — An oilseed, Sksamum indioum ; also 
known as gingelly in Madras. 

Tindal, tandel. — A foreman, subordinate 
officer of a ship. 

Tipai, Teapoy. — A table with 3 legs, and hence 
used of any small European style table. 

Tola. — A weight equivalent to 180 grains 
(troy). 

Tonga. — A one or two horsed vehicle with a 
covered top ; syn. Suiuuram. 

Tsinb. — W ild cattle found in Burma and to 
the southward, Bos sondaious • syn. hsaing 
and banteng. 

Tumandau. — A Persian word denoting some 
Office. 

Umara.— T erm implying the Nobles collec- 
tively. 

Umbar.— A wild pig — (Ficus glomerata). 

Unit. — A term in famine administration 
denoting one person relieved for one day. 

Urdu. — Hmdustini Language as spoken and 
written by Musalmans opposed to Hindi, spoken 
and written by Hindus. 

Ubial. — A wild sheep in North-Western 
T n 11a, Ovis VIGNEI. 

Urid, Udid. — A pulse, ' black grain ’ (Pha- 
SBOLUS MONGO). 

Usar. — S oil made barren by saline efflores- 
cence, Northern India. 

Ustad.— M aster, teacher, one skilled in any 
art or science. 

Vahivatdar. — Officer in charge of a revenue 
sub-division, with both executive and magis- 
terial functions, Baroda ; syn. tahsildar, 

Vaid or baidya, Bengal.— A native doctor 
practising the Hindu system of medicine. 


Vakil. — ( 1) A class of legal practitioners; (2) 
an agent generally. 

Veda. — Revealed sacred books of Hindus. 

Vedanta. — T he philosophy of the Upanisliads. 

Vihara. — A Buddhist monastery. 

Village. — U sually applied to a certain area 
demarcated by survey, corresponding roughly 
to the English parish. 

Village Union. — A n area in which local 
affairs arc administered by a small committee. 

W ada or W adi. — ( l)An enclosure with houses 
built round facing a centre yard ; (2) private 
enclosed land near a village. 

Wakf. — A Muhammadan religious or chari- 
table endowment. 

Wali. — Like “ Sardar.” The Governor of 
Khelat is so termed, whilst the Chiefs of Cabul 
are botli“ Wali” and“ Mir.” 

Wao. — A step well. 

Wat an. — A word of many senses. In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or cash 
allowance enjoyed by the person who performs 
some service useful for Government or to the 
village community. 

Wazir. — T he chief minister at a Mahomedao 
court. 

Wet rate. — T he rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigation. 

Yama. — Hindu god of death. 

Yoga. —A system oi Hindu philosophy • 
Practice ot breath control etc., said to give 
supernatural powers. 

Yogi.— A Hindu ascetic who follows the yoga 
system, a cardinal part of which is that it confers 
complete control over the bodily functions 
enabling the practiscr, for instance to breathe 
in through one nostril and out at the other. 

Yunani. — L it. Greek ; the system of medicine 
practised by Mahomedans. 

Zabardast. — Lit. “ Upper hand,” hence 
strong, oppressive. 

Zabardasti. — oppression. 

Z amiN dab. — A landholder. 

ZAMINDARI. — (1) An estate; (2) the rights 
of a landholder, zamlndar ; (3) the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is imposed on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord. 

Zanana. — O f women. 

Ziarat. — Pilgrimage. Ziarat-gah, any slirine 
or tomb to which people go in pilgrimage. 

Zila. — A District; 

Zor-talabi. — Tribute paid to Junagadh 
Darbar by numerous Kathiawar States. 

Zulm, Zulum. — Tyranny, Oppressions 



The Peoples of India. 


It is essential to bear in mind, when dealing 
with the people of India, that it is a continent 
rather than a country. Nowhere is the complex 
character of Indians more clearly exemplified 
than in the physical type of its inhabitants. 
No one would confuse the main types, such as 
Gurkhas, Pathans, Sikhs, Rajputs, Burinans, 
Nagas, Tamils, etc., nor does it take long to carry 
the differentiation much farther. The typical 
inhabitants of India — the Dravidians — differ al- 
together from those of Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar. Whatever may be their 
origin, it is certain that they have settled in the 
country for countless ages and that their present 
physical charactrestics have been evolved 
locally. They have been displaced in the North- 
West by successive hordes of invaders, including 
Aryans, Scythians, Pathans and Moghals, and in 
the North-East by Mongoloid tribes allied to 
those of Burma, which is India only in a modern 
political sense. Between these foreign elements 
and the pure DraVidiaus is borderland where 
the contiguous races have intermingled. 

The people of the Indian Empire are divided 
by Sir Henry Itisley (Caste, r l ribe and Race, 
Indian Census ?|eport, 1001 ; the Gazetteer of 
India, Ethnology and Caste, Volume I, Chapter 
6) into seven main physical types. 'I here would 
bo eight if the Andamanese were included, but 
this tiny group of Negritos may be disregar ded. 

The Turko-Iranian, represented by the 
Baioeh, Brahui and Afghans of Baluchistan and 
the North-West Frontier Province. Probably 
formed by a fusion of Turki and Persian elements 
in which the former predom inate. Stature above 
mean ; complexion fair ; eyes mostly dark but 
occasionally grey ; hair on face plentiful ; head 
broad, nose moderately narrow, prominent, 
and very long. The feature in these people 
that strikes one most prominently is the porten- 
tous length of their noses, and it is probably 
this peculiarity that has given rise to the tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans. 

The Indo-Aryan occupying the Punjab, Raj- 
putana, and Kashmir, and naving as its charac- 
teristic members tho Rajputs, Xhafctris, and 
Jats. This type, which is readily distinguish- 
able from the Turko-Iranian, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India. The stature is mostly tall ; 
complexion fair ; eyes dark ; hair on face plenti- 
ful, head long; nose narrow, and prominent, 
but not specially long. # 

The Scytho-Dravidian, comprising the Mar- 
atha Brahmans, the Kunbis, and the Coorgs 
of Western India. Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Dravidian elements. This 
type is clearly distinguished from the Turko- 
Iranian by a lower stature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbito- nasal index. All of these characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
degree of intermixture with tho Dravidians. In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight; in the lower Dravidian 
elements are more pronounced. 

The Aryo-Dravidlan or Hindustani, 

found in tho United Provinces, in parts of Raj- 


putana and in Bihar and represented in its up- 
per stiata by the Hindustani Brahman and ip its 
lower by the Chamar. Probably the result of the 
intermixture, in varying proportions, of tho lndo- 
Aryan and Dravidian types. The head-form is 
long with a tendency to medium ; the complexion 
varies from lightish brown to black ; the nose 
tanges from medium to broad, being always 
broader than among the Indo- Aryans ; the 
stature is lower than in tho latter group, and 
usually below the average according to the scale. 
The higher representatives of this type approach 
the Indo- Aryans , while the lower members arc 
in many respects not very far removed from 
tho Dravidians. The type is essentially a 
mixed one, yet its characteristics are readily 
definable, and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo- Aryan 
or a Chamar for a genuine Dravidian. The 
distinctive feature of the type, the character 
whicli gives the real clue to its origin and stamps 
tho Aryo Dravidian as racially different from 
the Indo- Aryan is to be found in the proportions 
of the nose. 

The Mongolo-Dra vidian, or Bengali type 
of Lower Bengal and Orissa, comprising the 
Bengal Brahmins and Kayasthas, the Maho- 
medans of Eastern Bengal, and other gioups 
peculiar to this part of India. Probably a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo- Aryan blood m tho higher groups. 
The head is broad ; complexion dark ; hair on 
face usually plentiful; stature medium; nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad. This is one 
of the most distinctive types in India, and its 
members may be recognised at a glauce through- 
out the wide area where their remarkable apti- 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment. Within its own habiodt the type 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the east, and probably includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa; the western 
limit coincides approximately with the hilly 
country of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 

The Mongoloid type of the Himalaya?, 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
‘Kanets of Lahul and Kulu ; the Lepchas ot 
Darjeeling and Sikkim ; the Limbus, Murmis and 
Gurungs of Nepal ; the Bodo of Assam ; and the 
Burmese. The head is broad ; complexion da.k, 
with a yellow tinge ; hair on face scanty ; stature 
short or below average ; nose fine to broad, face 
characteristically flat; eyelids often oblique. 

The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most 
of Central India and Chora Nagpur. Its most 
characteiistic representatives are the Faniypns 
of Malabar and the Santab of Chota Nagpur. 
Probably tile original type of tho population 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mor.go* 
loid elements. In typical specimens tne stature 
is short or below mean ; tb e complexipn y 
dark, approaching black ; hnir plentiful, with an 
occasional tendency to curl ; eyes dark ; head 
long ; no?e very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the lace appeal 
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Hat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian squat figure, and the negro-like proportion ol 
types, occupies, the oldest geological formation in Ids nose. In the upper strata of the vast social 
India, the medley of forest-clad ranges, terraced deposit which is here treated as Dravidian these 
plateau, and undulating plains which stretch typical characteristics tend to thin and disap 
roughly speaking, from the Vindliyas to Cape pear, but even among them traces of the original 
Comorin. On the east and the west of the stock survive in varying degrees, 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravidian is 

conterminous with the Ghats, while further north The areas occupied by these various types do 
it reaches on one side to the Aravallis, and on not admit of being defined as sharply as they 
the other to the Hajmahal Hills. Where the must be shown on an ethnographic map. They 
original characteristics have been unchanged by melt into each other insensibly : and although 
contact with Indo Aryan or xMongoloid people, at the close of a day’s journey from one ethnic 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive, tract to another, an observer whose attention 
Labour is the birthright of the pure Dravidian had been directed to the subject would realise 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Duars, of clearly enough that the physical characteristics 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Eastern of the people had undergone an appreciable 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
of Calcutta, hangoon and Singapore, he in what particular stage in Ins progress the trans- 
rccogniaablc at a glance by his black skin, his formation had taken place. 

MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

The Indian Empire has an area of 1,805,332 ttuse figures by comparison with the counuics 
square mile*, about 3,000 square miles being of Europe and in respect of area and population 
added at the last census owing to the enumcra- the Indian Empirolias been frequently compared 
tion by estimate of certain tracts in Burma which to Europe without, ltussia. The war has, 
had been excluded from previous censuses. however, considerably altered the national and 

Of the total area 1,094,300 square miles, or political distribution of countries and the new 
61 per cent, lie in British Territory, while the political map of Europe is perhaps hardly yet 
Indian States cover an area of" 711,032 square sufficiently familiar to form a graphic contras, 
miles, or 39 per cent. The total population is Turning further west we find that India with an 
318,942,480, British Territory containing area about half that of the United States has a 
247,003,293 persons, or 77 per cent , and the population almost three times as large. 

Indian States 71,939,187 persons, or 23 per cent. The most important statistics are sot out in the 
cf the whole population. It is usual to illustrate following table 


— 

India. 

British 

Provinces. 

Indian 

States. 

Area in Square Miles 

1,805,332 

1,094,300 

711,032 

Number of Towns and Villages . . 

687,981 

500,088 

187,893 

(a) Towns 

2,316 

1,561 

755 

( b ) Villages 

685,665 

498,527 

187,138 

Number of Occupied Houses 

65,198,389 

50,441,630 

11,756,753 

(a) In 1 owns 

6,705,014 

5,046,820 

1,718,194 

(&) In Villages 

58,433,375 

45,394,816 

13,038,559 

Total Population 

318,942,480 

247,003,293 

71,939,187 

(a) In Towns 

32,475,^76 

25,014,368 

7,430,908 

(i b ) In Villages 

286,467,204 

221,058,925 

64,508,279 

Males 

163,995,554 

126,872,116 

37,123,438 

(fl) In Towns 

17,845,248 

13,971,136 

3,874,112 

(6) In Villages. 

140,150,306 

112,900,980 

33,249,326 

Females 

154,946,926 

120,131,177 

4,815,749 

(a) In Towns.. 

14,630,028 

11,073,232 

3,556, <96 

( b ) In Villages 

1 10,310,898 

109,057,045 

31 258,953 
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Density. — Over the whole of India the popu- the docks and jute mills of Calcutta, the mineral 
lation per square mile averages 177, the mean of Bengal and Ohota Nagpur, the cotton of Bom- 
density in the British Provinces being 226 bay and the coffee and rubber of Southern 
and in the States 101. If the districts (and India. For the purposes of comparison the 
small States) are taken as a unit, and the cities manner in which the population is distributed 
are excluded, the mean density ranges between m other countries of the world is indicated in the 
a minimum of 1 and a maximum of 1,882 following statement : — 
per square mile. The unequal distribution 

of the population of India is due to causes analys- Belgium .. .. .. 654 

ed in previous editions of the Year Book; it England and Wales .. .. 649 

is chiefly dictated by physical conditions. France.. .. .. .. 184 

Other influences are at work, such as the state dermany . . . . . . 332 

of law and order, the means of communication, The Netherlands . . . . 544 

Hirnate, and the existence of irrigation. Indus- Austria .. .. .. 199 

aria! factors are becoming more and more import- Spain . . . . . . . . 107 

ant as the population moves out pf the congested Japan .. .. .. .. 215 

rural tracts to supply the labour needed for United States .. .. ..32 

industrial enterprise — for the tea in Assam, New Zealand .. .. ..1*18 

MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


The population of India has increased by 
1*2 per cent, during the decade. The figure'* 
of previous censuses with the variations per cent, 
are given below. The average increase since 
the census of 1872 falls at a rato of 5*5 per 
cent., but the real gain is considerably less 
than this figure owing to two factors, (a) the 
additions of tya and population included at 
each census and (b ) the progressive increase in 
the accuracy of the enumeration from cousin 
to consus. So far as the present census is 
concerned tho additional area and population 
included amount to 2,675 square miles and 
86,533 persons, respectively, while for the pre- 
sent purpose it may be taken that the enumera- 
tion of 1921 w r as, as regards numbers, as accural e 
but not more accurate than that of 1911. r Ihe 
real increase in the population during the last 
49 years is thus estimated at about fifty-four 
millions or 20*1 per-cent. 


Census of 

Population. 

Variation 
per cent. 

since 

previous 

census. 

1872 

206,162,360 


1881 

. . 253,836,330 

+23*2 

1891 

287,314,671 

+ 13*2 

1901 

294,361,050 

+ 2*5 

1911 

315,156,396 

+ 7*1 

1921 

318,942,480 

+ 12 


Factors in the Moveirent.-- -The increase 
was sligntiy greater in the British districts 
(1 * 3) than in the States (1*0). Assam and Burma 
show comparatively high rates of increase ; 
immigration is an important factor in the rise 
in Assam, but neither of these Provinces wa« 
exposed to the invasion of influenza which wiped 
off the whole of the natural increase in the 
Central Provinces and Berar, Bihar and Orissa, 
and Bombay, and substantially reduced the 
population in thp United Provinces and liaj- 
putana, the Central India Agency, and Hydera- 
bad State. The stimulus given to agricultural 
prosperity in the Punjab by a large expansion 
of canal irrigation did much to neutralise the 
effects of tho high doath rate in 1918. In Bengal 
and Madras unhealthy conditions were more 
localised and the development of the population 
was only partially retarded. 


The War.— The war itself had little direct 
eflcct on the population of India. Such effect 
could operate in three ways (1) by death casual- 
ties, (*2\ by increasing thenumberof persons out- 
side India at the census, and (3) by decreasing 
the birth-rate. The actual number of death 
casualties among the officers and ranks of Indian 
Army units and labour corps was 58,238. The 
maximum number serving out of India in com- 
batant and labour uuits at any one time between 
1914 and 1919 was, approximately, Indian 
troops 250,000, labour corps 230,000, total 
480,000, the number about the time of tho census 
being troops 105,000, labour corps 20,800, total 
125,800. So far as the larger totals are concerned 
the war is not a direct factor of any importance 
in the census in any province. 

Economic Conditions — In considering the 
economic factorswhich determined the move- 
ment of tho population during the decade it 
can be divided into two periods, a fairly normal 
period from 1911 to 1917 and tho disastrous 
epidemic year 1918, accompanied by scarcity 
and followed by a second crop failure in 1920. 
In 1917 conditions in India began to respond 
to the world conditions of ttie war, men for the 
fighting and labour units and food, munitions 
and war material of all kinds were demanded. 
The strain on the railway organisation dis- 
located the local markets and the distribution 
system of tho country was impaired. The 
rising prices of imported necessities hit tho poorer 
classes. Then followed tho disastrous seasons 
of 1918 and 1919. Famine relief organisation 
is now so highly perfected in Tndia that scarcity 
is not necessarily accompanied by high mortality 
but influenza, starting in 1918, visited almost 
every portion of the country and In a few months 
wiped out the natural increase in the population 
of the previous seven years. 

Public Health. — The distinctive feature 
of the decade 1901-1911 was plague. The recor- 
ded number of deaths from plague in the ten 
years was 0$ millions. In the recent decade 
the deaths were less than half that number. 
Cholera is normally most prevalent in the Eastern 
Provinces. 

Virulent as the epidemic can still be when its 
hold is established it is now usually of a tempo- 
rary and local nature, and the total death- 
rate in British India from the disease during 
the decade did not amount Ip more than 1*5 
percent. By far the largest number of deaths 
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Effect oj Influenza 


in India are enleiea uiidei tiie category oi 
•‘fever,*’ and allowing for Inaccuracy of diag- 
nosis it has usually been assumed that about 
two-thirds of the deaths so recorded may be 
ascribed to malaria. Recent investigations 
made in special areas, however, suggest that 
this proportion has been considerably over- 
estimated and that malaria only accounts for 
from one- fifth to one-fourth of the number 
of reported fever cases, the remainder being 
cases of dysentery, pneumonia, phthisis and 
other diseases. 


In the last few years the prevalence of 
an affection which is the cause of considerable 
mortality called Relapsing Fever has received 
considerable attention bj' the Health Depart- 
ment. This disease has been diagnosed as 
common in most parts of the country, specially 
in the northern provinces and in the Central 
Provinces and Berarand Bombay, but the extent 
of the mortality which can bo ascribed to it 
cannot at presentbe estimated. Nor can figures 
be given of phthisis which is undoubtedly respon- 
sible for considerable mortality ; especially 
in the towns of western India, the deaths from 
this disease in Ahmedabad amounting in 1018 
to 5 per mille of the population. All other 
factors in the health of the people have been 
overshadowed by the influenza epidemic of 
1918 and 1919 which has dominated the popu - 
lation figures at the 1921 census. 

Influenza The influenza epidemic of 
1918 invaded India in two distinct waves. The 
first infection apparently radiated from Bombay, 
but it is impossible to say where the more vir- 
ulent virus of the second invasion came from. 

The rural areas were most severely infected, 
the reason probably being that while villages 
have little advantage over towns in the matter 
of overcrowding, sanitation and ventilation the 
urban areas have the benefit of qualified medical 
aid and organised effort. Mortality was 
specially high among adults (20-40),’ parti- 
cularly among adult females, the disease being 
generally fatal to women in pregnancy. At 
the worst period whole villages were absolutely 
laid desolate by the disease. There was some 
times no means of disposing of the dead, crops 
were left unharvested and all local official action 
was largely paralysed, owing to the fact that the 
majority of the official staff were put out of 
action by the epidemic. To add to the dis trees 
the disease came at a period of widespread crop 
failure and reached its climax in November 
when tlio cold weather had set in ; and, as the 
rice of cloth happened at the time to be at its 
ighest, many were unable to provide themselves 
with the warm clothing that was essential in 
the case of an illness that so readily attacked the 
lungs. The disease lasted in most provinces 
well in(,o 1919 and gave a high mortality in that 
year in Bengal and the United Provinces. 
Even after it had subsided there were in the 
Central Provinces, Bombay and Burma mild 
recrudescences later in the year, while local 
outbreaks continued over the country during 
the next two yearn. 

There is no direct means of ascertaining the 
mortality from fhe epidemic. . Various estimates 


have been made based on the excess mortality 
over some suitable mean. The average of these 
calculations gives a total number of deaths in 
the areas under registration of about 7,100,000 
in 1918, to which must be added, as the results 
of similar calculation, another If million deaths 
in 1919, giving a total recorded mortalitv of 
nearly 8J millions in the two years. Even 
this, however, must be a substantial under- 
estimate since, owing to the complete break- 
down of the reporting staff, the registration of 
vital statistics was in many cases suspended 
during the progress of the epidemic in 1918. 


The total influenza mortality for India is 
put at between 12 and 13 millions. This is a 
conservative estimate. Even this estimate 
males the influenza mortality, a large part of 
which occurred in three or four months, 
exceed by nearly two millions the total estimated 
deaths from plague in twenty years. On an 
estimated case mortality of ten per cent the 
total number of persons affected was 125 millions 
or two-fifths of the population of India. Thero 
was a further reaction on the birth rate. 


Houses and Families.ir-The average 
number of persons per house Has not changed 
in the last decade, though there was a 
decline between 1881 and 1911. The trend 
of the figures varies in different provinces, 
but they do not afford substantial ground 
for any material inference. It would, for 
example, be expected that the incidence of 
the influenza mortality would fall fairly evenly 
upon the Individual households and would 
therefore cause a reduction in the number of 
persons per house. It does not appear to have 
done so either in Bombay, the United Provinces, 
the Central Provinces, or Itajputana. while in 
Bengal, where there is a rise in the population, 
there is a fall in the size of the household. The 
figures are unsatisfactory, and though they 
invite a discussion on the condition of the joint 
family it is doubtful if they can really be held to 
illuminate it. The general opinion of the Pro- 
vincial Superintendents is that they do not do 
so and that other indications do not show that 
the joint family system has yet undergone any 
radical change, at any rate in the agricultural 
tracts of the country. 


Census. 

i 

Persons 

per 

house. 

Houses 

per 

square 

mile. 

1921 

4*9 

36*1 

1011 

4*9 

35*8 

1901 

5’2 

31 *6 

1891 

5*4 

38*9 

1881 

5*8 

31-7 



in Natural Population 1911—1921. 
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Territorial Areas. 


AREA OF INDIA AND TI1E PROVINCES AND STATES. 


Province, State or Agency. 

Area in Square miles in 

Difference, 

1921. 

1911. 

Increased-, 
Decrease — . 

INDIA. 

1,805,332 

1,802,657 

+2,075 

Provinces. 

1.094,300 

1,093,074 

+ 1,220 

Ajraer-Merwara 

2,711 

2,711 

~ 

Andamans and Nicobars .. 

3,143 

3,143 

— 

Assam 

53,01 5 

53,015 



Baluchistan (Districts and Administered 
Territories) 

54,228 

54,228 

— 

Bengal 

70,843 

78,699 

—1,856 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

83,101 

83,181 

—20 

Bombay 

123,021 

123,059 

230,839 

+ 562 

Burma 

233,707 

J-2,868 

Central Provinces and Berar 

99,870 

99,823 

c +53 

Coorg 

1,582 

1,582 


Madras 

142,260 

142,330 

— 70 

North-West Frontier Province (Districts 
and Administered Territories) . . 

13,419 

13,418 

+ 1 

Punjab and Delhi 

100,439 

99,779 

107,267 

+ 660 

United Provinces 

100,295 

— 972 

States and Agencies , 

711,032 

709,583 

+ 1,449 

Assam State (Manipur) 

8,456 

8,456 



Baluchistan States . . 

80,410 

80,410 | 

— 

Baroda State 

8,127 

8,182 

— 55 

Bengal States 

5,434 

5,393 

+ 41 

Bihar and Orissa States 

28,048 

28,648 

— 

Bombay States 

63,453 

63,864 

—411 

Central India Agency and Gwalior State 

77,888 

77,367 

+ 521 

Central Provinces States . . 

31,170 

31,174 

+ 2 

Hyderabad State .. 

82,698 

82,698 


Kashmir State 

84,258 

84,432 

—174 

Madras States 

10,690 

10,549 

+ 147 

Mysore State 

29,475 

29,475 

— 

North-West Frontier Province (Agencies 
and Tribal Areas) 

25,500 

25,500 

— 

Punjab States 

37,059 

36,551 

+ 508 

Raj putana (Agency) 

128,987 

128,987 

— 

Sikkim State 

2,818 

2,818 

— 

United Provinces States 

5,949 

5,079 

+870 


Note. — The difference in areas is due to the use of reused survey figures and to corrections 
for fluvial action ; in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the Puniab and the United Provinces it is alsa 
due to inter provincial transfers. 
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THE POPULATION or INDIA AT SIX CENSUSES. 


— 


India. 

British 

Provinces. 

Indian 

States. 


' 1921 

i 

318,942,480 

247,003,293 

71,939,187 


1911 

315,156,396 

213,933,178 

71,223,218 


1901 

291,361,056 

231,259,098 

03,101,958 

Total Population . c . . - 

1 1891 


287,314,671 

220,879,388 

66,4 15,283 


1881 

253,896,330 

198,545,380 

55,350,950 


1872 

206,162,360 

181,858,172 

21,304,188 

1 

ri92i 

163,995,554 

126,872,116 

37,123,438 


1911 

161,338,935 

121,707,915 

36,631,020 


1901 

119,951,824 

117,482,836 

32,468,988 

Males < 




1891 

1 10,769,629 

112,391,551 

34,375,078 


1881 

129,919,290 

101,165,117 

28,784,173 

10,918,930 


11872 

106,055,545 

95,136,015 


ri92i 

154,946,926 

120,131,177 

34,815,749 


1911 

153,817,461 

1 1 9,225,263 

34,592,198 


1901 

144,409,232 

113,770,262 

30,632,970 





1891 

140,545,042 

108,484,837 

32,060,205 


1881 

123,947,040 

100,106,815 

97,380,263 

26,566,777 


1872 

89,721,557 

10,385,258 


Future Population of India.- -A study of 
the growth of the population of India and the 
problems which it presents is vitiated by the 
abnormal conditions of the past decade. It 
was pointed out in the census report of 1911 
that the rate of increase of population 
between 1872 and 1911 was equivalent to about 
19 per cent., and that at this rate the popula- 
tion would double itself in about a century 
and a half. The real increase in the last fifty 
years in the population of India is just over 20 
per cent. At this rate the doubling will take 
another 190 years. But calculations of this 
kind, though of intercf.t, can hardly be taken 
seriously. Almost every one of the last live 
decades has witnessed some special disaster. 
A severe famine in South India checked the 
increase in the decade 1872-1881. The deceu- 
nium 1891-1901 was dominated by the great 
famines of the closing period. Growth in North- 
ern and Western India was checked in the 
succeeding decade by plague and we ha\e had 
in the past decennium an epidemic which has 
caused more concentrated mortality than any 
previous calamity. The decade 1881-1891 alone 


was irec from any exceptional calamity and is 
usually considered a period of fairly normal 
progress. 

Difference between the birth-rate and death- 
rate estimated by the actuary for certain 
pro\inoes in certain decades. 


Province. 

1881-1891. 

1901-1911. 

Bengal . . . . . . 

7-0 

7*3 

Bombay 

13*9 

5’2 

Burma . . 


11-1 

Madras 

13-3 

8-5 

Punjab 

9 8 * 

5*7 

United Pro \inces 

6-5 

0-0 

Combined Provinces . . 


8*2 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


The progress of urbanisation in India — if 
there has been any progress at all — has been 
very slow during the past thirty years, the 
whole increase being less than one per cent. 
An examination of the statistics shows that 
whilst towns with populations above 50,000, 
increased by over 16 per cent, in the decade, 
the increase was considerably less in those 


between 6,000 and 50,000, whereas the po- 
pulation oi towns between 10 to 20 thousand 
did not keep abreast of the progress of the 
general population of the country. The sta- 
tistics reveal the gradual decadence of the 
medium-size country town and the growth of 
the larger cities under the influence of cominer- 
cial and industrial development 



20 Population of the Chief Towns . 

DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN GROUPS OF TOWNS ACCOlll)- 
1NG TO SIZE AND IN RURAL TERRITORY. 


Class of places. 


Total Population . . 

U rban Terntoi y 
Towns having — 

I. 100,000 and over 

II. 50,000 to 100,000 

III. 20,000 to 50,000 

IV. 10,000 to 20,000 

V. 5,000 to 10,000 

VI. Under 5,000 
Rural Territory 


1921. 

1921 

Places. j 

Population. 

Per cent. 

687,935 

316,017,751 

100*0 

2,313 

32,418,776 

10-2 

35 

8,211,704 

2-6 

54 

3,517,749 

1*1 

199 

5.925,675 

1*8 

450 

6,209,583 

20 

885 

6,223,011 

2-0 

690 

2,331,054 

*7 

685,622 

283,598,975 

89*8 


Cities.— statistical information for the 33 largest cities of India winch have 100,000 or more 


inhabitants is given in the statement below : — 


CITY. 

Popula- 
tion 1921. 

Number 
of per- 
sons per 
sq. mile. 

Proper* < 
tion of 
foreign 
born per 
mille. 

Percentage 

ol 

variation. 

1911-21. 

Calcutta with suburbs and Howrah 


1,327,547 

21,412 

629 

-f 4-3 

Bombay 



1,175,914 

48,996 

840 

+ 20-1 

Madras and Cantonment 



526,911 

18,169 

335 

+ 1-6 

Hyderabad and Cantonment 



404,187 

7,925 

275 

—19-4 

Rangoon and Cantonment 



341,962 

4,500 

677 

+ 16-6 

Delhi and Cantonment . . 



304,, 4 20 

4,683 

450 

+ 30’ 7 

Lahore and Cantonment . . 



281,781 

6,715 

440 

+23-2 

Ahmedabad and Cantonment 



274,007 

24,909 

397 

+ 17*7 

Lucknow and Cantonment 


• • 

240,566 

1,350 

229 

— 4-6 

Bangalore . . 



237,490 

20,931 

340 

+25 ’ 3 

Karachi and Cantonment 



216,883 

19,716 

605 

+42*8 

Cawnpore and Cantonment 



216,436 

22,620 

425 

+2i*2 

Poona and Cantonment . . 



214,796 

5,369 

373 

+ 13-8 

Benares and Cantonment 



198,447 

19,930 

140 

— 2-6 

Agra and Cantonment 



185,532 

11,000 

119 

. . 

Amritrar and Cantonment 



160,218 

16,534 

181 

+ 4-9 

Allahabad and Cantonment 



157,220 

10,250 

266 

— 8-4 

Mandalay and Cantonment 



118,917 

5,917 

209 

+ 7-7 

Nagpur 



145,193 

7,259 

258 

+43*2 

Srinagar 



141,735 

15,653 

21 

+ 8-9 

Mauura 



138,894 

17,105 

178 

+ 2-8 

Bareilly and Cantonment 



129,459 

16,800 

128 


Meerut and Cantonment . . 



122,609 

15,542 

210 

+ 5-i 

Trichinopoly and Cantonment 



120,422 

13,622 

176 

— 2-5 

Jaipur 



120,207 

40,069 

63 

—12*3 

Patna 



119,976 

7,998 

160 

—11-9 

Snolapur 



119,581 

17,083 

391 

+ 94-9 

Dacca 



119,450 

17,566 

140 

+ 10*0 

Surat and Cantonment . . 



117,434 

39,144 

183 

+ 2-2 

Ajmer 



113,512 

6,677 

537 

+ 31-7 

Jubbulpore and Cantonment 



108,793 

7,252 

366 

+ 8*1 

PeshaWar and Cantonment 



104,452 

34,817 

349 

+ 6*7 

Rawalpindi and Cantonment 



101,142 

11,802 

532 

+17*0 
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In these statistics the population of Calcutta 
is taken as embracing the suburbs, and tins 
method is apparently adopted in dealing with 
Calcutta only. It is not, for instance, adopted 
in dealing with the considerable suburbs of 
.Bombay just outside the limits of the Island. 
The actual population of Calcutta within the 
Municipal area is 885,815. 

Migration. — Of the population of the Indian 
Empire only 803,526 were enumerated as born in 
other parts of the world. Of these about four- 
fifths came from other Asiatic countries, such as 
Nopal, Afghanistan, China, Siam, Ceylon, and 
Arabia and the remainder mostly from Great 
Britain and other countries of Europe. The 
emigration from India is approximately 1*7 ailN 
lion, so the numbers who move between India 
and other countries is about two millions. Of 
the total immigrant population of 707,000 in 
Burma 573,000 are Indians, 102,000 Chinese, 
representing 80 and 15 per cent, respectively 
of the whole number. Of the Provinces which 
contribute most largely to the streams of migrants 
the most conspicuous are Bihar and Orissa, 
about 1| million, the United Provinces about 1 
million, Madras ftli of a million, Rajputana 
3-5th of a million and Hyderabad l-6th of a 
million. The number of persons resident in 
India who were born outside the Indian Empire 
is 603,526 and o$ these 274,000 were born 
in Nepal, 116,000 in the British Isles, 108,000 
in China and 48,000 in Afghanistan. 

The statistics of emigration outside India are 
far from complete. 

The number of Indians belonging to regi- 
ments and labour-corps outside India at the 
time of the census was about 125,000. Of 
these the majority were probably in Mesopo- 
tamia and Palestine. According to the returns j 


the number, of Indians, in the colonies, irres- 
pective of birth-place, amounts to 1,662,000, 
of whom 1,028,000 or about two-thirds are 
males, Mpre than four-fifths are Hindus and 
about half of the remainder are Musalmans. 
Tlie colonics which attract an appreciable 
number of emigrants arc shown below. About 
one-ninth of the emigrants failed to specify theii 
province of, birth, and of the remainder no 
less than 841,000 or 80 per cent, were from 
Madras, 24,000 from Bombay, 18,000 from the 
Punjab,, 17, 000 from the North-West Frontier 
Province and 11,000 from Bengal. The majo- 
rity of the emigrants work as agricultural 
labourers on rubber, tea, cottce and other 
plantations Under the Defenco of India Buies 
indentured labour emigration was stopped ir» 
March 1917, but there had been a considerable 
| outilow ol labourers to the colonies in the pre- 
vious years and more than 2-4 millions of natives 
of India passed through the jxjrts of Madras 
and Calcutta as indentured labourers for the 
various colonies during the decade. Of the 
labourers 33,000 went from Calcutta, but the 
bulk were from the Madras Presidency and their 
destination w^s Ce,ylon and the Straits Settle- 
ments. There is very little emigration from the 
ports of Bombay and Karachi. Altogether 
about two million labourers returned to India 
from the colonics during the decade. 

Indian emigrants to certain Colonies . 

In thousands. 


Ceylon . . 

461 

Straits Settlements and Malay . 

401 

Natal 

47 

Trinidad 

37 

Fiji 

33 

Mauritius 

17 

Kenya 

17 


RELIGIONS. 


The subject of religion is severely contro- 
versial in India, where often it is coloured by 
politics and racialism. As the Year Book 
aims at being impartial, all disputed* inferences 
are excluded. Speaking broadly, of every 
hundred persons in the Indian Empire 68 are 
Hindus, 22 Mahomcdans, 3 Buddhists, 3 follow 
the religion of their tribes, one is a Chris- 


tian and one a Sikh. Of the remaining 2 one is 
equally likely to be a Buddhist or a Christian, 
and the other most probably a Jain, much less 
probably a Parsi and just as possibly either a 
Jew, a Brahmo, or a holder of indefinite beliefs. 
The enumerated totals of the Indian religions 
are set out in tho following table: — ' 


Religion. 


Indo.Aiyan • 

Hindu 

Brahmanic • • 

Arya 

Brahmo 

Sikh 

Jain i 

Buddhist 

Iranian IZoroastnan (Parsi)] 

Semitic 

Musalman . . . . . . . . .... 

Christian 

Jew 

Primitive (Tribal) 

Miscellaneous (MinorReligions and religions not returned) 


Actual 
number 
in 1921. 
(000's 
omitted.) 

Propoition 

per 

10,000 of 
popuJation in 
1921. 1 

232 723 

7,362 

216,735 

6,856 

2,10,261 

6,841 

468 

15 

6 

*2 

3,239 

103 

1,178 

37 

U 571 

366 

102 

3 

'73,511 

2,325' 

68,735 

. 2,174 

4,754 

150 

22 

*6 

9,775 

309 

18 

1 


Variation 
per cent, 
(Increase + 
Decrease — ). 
1911-1921. 


+ *1 

— *4 

— *5 
+ 92*1 
+ 10*1 
+ 7*4 

— 5*6 
+ 7*9 
+ 1-7 
+ 4*2 
+ 5*1 
+ 22*6 
+ 3*8 

— 5*1 
— 51*5 
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The Hindus largely predominate in the centre 
and south of India, and in the Madras Presidency 
tney are no less than 89 per cent, of the popula- 
tion. Hindus are in the majority in Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the 
Central India tracts, Rajputana and Bombay. 
Muhammadans monopolize the North-West 
Frontier Province, BaluchiS'can and Kashmir 
and arc considerably in excess in the Punjab 
and Eastern Bengal and Sind. They form about 
28 per cent, of the population of Assam, 14 per 
cent, in the United Provinces and 10 per cent, 
in Hyderabad. The Buddhists are almost entirely 
confined to Burma where they are 85 per cent, 
of the population. The Sikhs are localized 
in the Punjab and the Jains in Itajputana, 
Ajmer-Merwara and the neighbouring States. 
Those who were classed as following Tribal 
Religions are chiefly found in Bihar and Orissa, 
the Central Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, 
Burma, Madras, Rajputana, Central India and 
Hyderabad also returned a considerable number 
under this iiead. More than three-fifths of 
the total number of Christians reside in South 
India including the Hyderabad State. The 
remainder are scattered over the continent, 


the larger numbers being returned in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma, Bombay and Assam. The Parsis and 
Jews are chiefly residents of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. 

Christians. — The Christian community now 
numbers just 4f millions of persons in India 
or 1J per cent, of the population. Fifty-nine 
per cent, of Christians are returned from the 
Madras Presidency and its States, and the com- 
munity can claim 32 persons in every 1,000 of 
the population of the British districts of Madras 
and as large a proportion as 27 per cent, in 
Cochin and 29 per cent, in Travancore, where the 
increase during the decade was about 30 per 
cent. Elsewhere the Christians are scattered 
over the larger Provinces and States of India, the 
Punjab and Bihar and Orissa each having over 
300 thousands, Bombay, Burma and the United 
Provinces between 200 and 300 thousands and 
Bengal and Assam between 100 and 150 thous- 
ands. Divided racially Europeans (and allied 
races) number 176 thousands, Anglo-Indians, 
113 thousands and Indians nearly 4£ millions, 
so that out of every 100 Christians 93 are Indians, 
4 are Europeans and 3 are Anglo-Indians. 


SECTS OF CHRISTIANS. 





# Total. 

Sect. 



1 

1921. 

! 

1911. 

INDIA. 



4,753,174 

| 3,873,958 

Abyssinian 

Anglican Communion . . . . * . 


* • 

1 

533,180 

25 

492,752 

Armenian .. .. .* . . . . 

Baptist • . . . « . 



1,467 

444,479 

1,200 

337,226 

Congregationalist 

Greek 



123,016 

237 

135,266 

594 

Lutheran . . . . . . . . 

Methodist 



240,816 

208,135 

218,500 

171,844 

Minor Protestant Denominations 

Presbyterian 



26,852 

254,838 

12,469 

181,130 

Protestants (Unscctarian or Sect not specified) . . 
Quaker . • . * • . 



73,909 

1,036 

32,180 

1,245 

Roman Catholic 

Salvationist 



1,823,079 

88,922 

1,490,863 

52,407 

South India United Church. . 

Syrian, Chaldiean . . 



65,747 

1,926 

13,780 

Syrian, Nestorian . . . . ■> . . • * - 


• • • • 

• 4 • • 

252,989 

97 

225,290 

Syrian, Reformed .*• . . .« -• 

Syrian, Romo-Syrian 


• • • • 

112,017 

423,968 

75,840 

413,142 

Syrian, Unspecified 

Sect not returned 



559 

75,904 

344 

17,954 
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AGE AND SEX. 


The figures of the total population of India 
are not tabulated by annual age-periods but the 
tabic below gives the age distribution of 10,000 
males and females in the Indian population : 


Age-group. 

j 1921. 

| 1911. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

0—5 

1,202 

1,316 

1,327 

1,433 

5—10 

1,471 

1,494 

1,383 1 

1,383 

10—15 

1,245 

1,081 

1,165 

907 

15—20 

842 

815 

848 

826 

20—25 

775 

881 

822 

930 

25—30 

865 

885 1 

896 

909 

30—35 

825 

833 

829 

835 

35—40 

630 

565 

622 

556 

40—45 

621 

621 

634 

631 

45—53 

392 

346 

380 

338 

50—55 

_ 434 

438 

432 

443 

55—60 

f 185 

168 

177 

164 

60—65 

266 

298 

257 

305 

65—70 

81 

79 

83 

75 

70 & over 

160 

180 

145 

175 

Mean age 

24-8 

24-7 

24*7 

24-7 


In the whole of British India the Infant death- 
rate amounts to about one-fifth of the total 
death-rate for all ages and about one-fifth of 
the children die before the age of one year. The 
ratios of deaths vary in different provinces the 
birth-rate being an important factor. Thus 
they are specially high in the United Provinces 
and Central Provinces where the birth-rate is 
high and low in Madras which has a lower 
general birth-rate. The recorded rates in some 
of the cities are phenomenally high but may, 
owing to the defective reporting of births, be 
somewhat exaggerated. 

Special causes contribute to the high morta- 
lity of infants in India, Owing to the custom 
of early marriage co-habitatlon and child-birth 
commonly take place before the woman is phy- 
sically mature and this, combined with tho 
primitive and insanitary methods of ml<» wifery, 
seriously affects the health and vitality of the 
mother and through her of the child. Available 
statistics show that over 40 per cent, of 
the deaths of infants occur in the first week 
after birth and over 60 per cent, in the first 
month. If the child survives the pre-natal and 
natal chances of congenital debility and the 
risks of child-birth, it is exposed to the dangers 
of death in the early months of life from diar- 
rhoea or dysentery. 

Infant mortality in Cities. 


Bombay 


.. 556 

Calcutta 


.. 386 

Rangoon 


.. 303 

Madras 


.. 282 

Karachi 

• • • 

.. 249 

Delhi 

• • * 

.. 233 


Sex Ratio. — In the whole of India there is 
an excess of males over females, the figures 
being 945 females per thousand males. These 
results being opposed to experience in most other 
countries of the world have been challenged and 
attributed to errors in the Indian census. This 
reasoning is rejected by the Census authorities, 
who insist that the disparity between the sexes 
is due to special conditions in the Indian Empire. 
The sex ratio has fallen in the last twenty years 
throughout India. The statistics of birth suggest 
that the proportion of females born to males 
born has, if anything, declined during this 
period, and in any case there has been a 
marked decline in the last five years of the last 
decade in most provinces. The decline in the 
proportion of women however is chiefiy due to 
(a) the absence of famine mortality which 
selects adversely to males and ( b ) the heavy 
mortality from plague and influenza which has 
selected adversely to females. * 

Marriage. — The subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully in the report of 1911. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans are allowed moie 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to four. As a matter of practice poly- 
gamy is comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and has little effect on 
the statistics. The table shows the number 
of married women per 1,000 married men in 
India and the main provinces. Ho definite 
conclusions however can be drawn from the'»e 
figures because (1) they probably contain a 
certain number of widows, divorces and 
prostitutes who have wrongly returned as mar- 
ried and (2) it is impossible accurately to gauge 
the effect of migration on the figures of the 
married in any area. The custom of polyandry 
is recognized as a regular institution among some 
of the tribes of the Himalayas and in parts 
of south India. It is also practised among many 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes. Its 
effect is reflected in the statistics of a few small 
communities such as the Buddhists of Kashmir 
where the proportion of married women to 
married men is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom is of sociological rather than of 
statistical interest. 

Number of married females per 
1,000 males. 


India • • • • • • 1,008 

Assam 976 

Bengal 966 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . 1,034 

Bombay 987 

Burma . . . . . . 924 

C.P. and Berar . . . . 1,024 

Madras .. .. .. 1,061 

Punjab 1,021 

United Provinces . , •* 1,013 


Widows.— The proportion of widowers in 
the populations, viz., 6*4 per cent., does not 
differ widely from the flgurd* for European 
countries, but the number o f widowi! is strikingly 
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Social and F.conomic Conditions . 


large. The large number of Indian widows la 
due partly to the early age of marriage, partly 
to the disparity in the ages of the husbands and 
wives but chiefly to the prejudice against the 
remarriage of widows. The higher castes of 
Hindus forbid it altogether and, as the custom 


is held to be a mark of social respectability 
many of the more ambitious of the lower 
castes have adopted it by way of raising 
their social status, while Muhammadans who are 

S brought into touch with their Hindu 
ours are apt to share the prejudice 


Proportion of widows in the population per 1,000. 


Age. 

India, 

1921 

England 

and 

Wales, 

1911 

Age. 

India, 

1921 

England 

And 

Wale<*, 

1911 

All ages . . . . ' 

175-0 

73*2 

20—25 

71*5 

1 - 5 

1 

o 

•7 


25—35 

146*9 

13*1 

5—10 

4*5 

.. 

35—45 

325-2 

50*5 

10—15 .. 

16-8 


45—65 

619*4 

193-3 

15—20 

41*4 


65 and over . . 

834*0 

565-9 


Early Marriage. — The figures clearly show 
an increase in the numbers of those in the early 
age-categories who are still unmarried. The 
movement is most marked in the Hindu 
community but is shared by the other religions, 


the change being less noticeable among the 
Buddhist and Christian comr unities who are 
not addicted to early marriage. The change is 
most conspicuous in the age-categories 10 to 15 
for women and 10 to 20 for men. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Literacy.— The number of persons in India 
Literate in the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the reply is 22*6 millions, 
amountirig, if children under five years of age 
are excluded, to 82 in every thousand of the 
population. Of males 139 in every thousand 
at age five and above are eliterate, the corres- 
ponding proportion in the case of females being 


The Hindus have one literate person in every 
thirteen ; for males the ratio is one in eight and 
for females one in sixty-three. The proportion 
of Sikh males who are literate is less than that 
of Hindus. One Mahomedan inale in 11 and 
one female in 116 can read and write. The low 
position of Musalmans is partly due to the fact 
that in Bengal, the Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Province and Sind, where they predominate, 
they are mostly agricultural. Where they are 
in a minority, as in the Central Provinces, United 
Provinces and Madras, they are usually town- 
dwellers and have a considerably higher propor- 
tion of literates. The Hindu community 
embraces every stratum of society and the 
proportion of literacy is seriously affected by 
the inclusion of the vast mass of the lower rural 
classes. Some of the higher Hindu castes have 
more literate males than the Parsis whilst others 
are on a level with or even below the aboriginal 
tribes. 

English. — In the whole of India 2*5 million 
persons or 160 males and 18 females in every 
ten thousand persons of each sex aged five and 
over can read and write English. 

One in thirty males in Bengal and one: in 
forty-three in Bombay are literate in English. 


In Madras, Assam and Burma the proportion Is 
2 per cent, while In Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces and the United Provinces it is below 
1 per cent. Of the States Cochin and Travancore 
have between 3 and 4 per cent., but in others 
the proportions are much lower. More than 
half the number of Parsi males and one-fourth 
of their females can read and write English. Of 
Christians nearly all tho Europeans and many of 
the Anglo-Indian are literate in English ; but 
except on the southern coast English literacy 
is rare among the Indian Christians and the 
regional proportions therefore largely follow 
the racial distribution. Though the proportions 
in the other communities, taken on the total 
populations, are small, some of the higher castes 
have a fairly large number of English-knowing 
members. In Bengal about half of the 
Baidya males and a quarter of the Brahman 
and Kayastha males are literate in English, 
while in Madras more than a quarter of 
the Tamil Brahmans can claim this ac- 
complishment. Of the Jain in Kathiawar 
nearly a tenth are literate in English 
though the Chaturth Jains of Kolhapur, 
who are cultivators, are less literate than the 
average of the Presidency. During the decade 
the number of males knowing English rose by 51 
per cent, and that of females by 57 per cent. 
Among the main Provinces the greatest progress 
has been made by Bengal, Assam and Bombay 
and in the States by Cochin, Travancore, 
Mysore and Baroda. 


Languages. — In the whole Indian Empire 
222 languages were returned at the census, dia- 
lects, as has been previously explained, not 
having been separately considered. The 
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principal languages are given in the following 
statement : — 


Language. 

Number of 
speakers in (000’s 
omitted). 

Percent- 
age ol in- 
crease or 

1921. 

1911. 

decrease. 

Western Hindi .. 

96,714 

96,041 

+ 3 

Bengali 

49,294 

48,368 

+ 2 

Telugu 

2b, 601 

23,543: 

+ 2 

Marathi 

18,798 

19,807 

— 5 

Tamil 

18,780 

18,128 

4- 4 

Panjabi 

16,234 

15,877 

+ 2 

Rajasthani 

12,681 

10,374 

14,068 

—10 

Kaharese . . 

10,526 

— 1 

Oriya 

10,143 

10,162 

— *2 

Gujarati . . 

9,552 

9,238 

+ H 

Burmese . . 

8,423 

7,891 

+ 7 

Malayalam 

Lahnda or West- 

7,498 

6,792 

+ 10 

ern Panjabi 

5,652 

4,779 

+ 18 


The necessity of a common medium of con- 
versation and intercourse, which has given rise 
to bi-lingualism and the consequent displace- 


ment of tribal languages, lias formed the subject 
of a considerable amount of discussion and 
suggestion during the last decade and a good 
deal has been written on the possibility of a 
lingua jranca for India. The combined speakeis 
of Eastern and Western Hindi considerably 
exceed in number the strength of any other 
individual language in India, and if we add to 
these two languages Bihari and Rajasthani, 
which so resemble Hindi as to be frequently re- 
turned under that name in the census schedules, 
we get \yell over 100 millions of speakers of 
tongues which have some considerable affinities 
and cover a very large area of northern and 
central India. In their pure forms these four 
languages may be scientifically distinct ; but 
obis is not the popular view. There is a common 
element in the main languages of northern and 
central India which remlcis their speakers, with- 
out any great conscious change in their speech 
mutually intelligible to one another, and this 
common basis already forms an approach to 
a lingua Jranca over a large part of India 

Infirmities. — These are classes under four 
main heads — insanity, deal -mutism, blindness 
and leprosy. The appended statement shows 
the number ol persons suffering from each 
infirmity at each of the last five censuses and the 
proportion per hundred thousand of the popula- 
tion : — 


Infirmity. 


Numhek afflicted with ratio per hundred thousand 
OF THE population. 



1921. 

1911. | 

1 

1901. | 

1891. j 

1881. 

Insane 

88,305 
i 28 

81,006 

26 

66,205 

23 

74,279 

27 

81,132 

35 

Deaf-mutes.. .. . . 

189,614 

1 60 

199,891 

64 

• 153,168 

52 

190,861 

75 

197,215 

so 

Bliud 

479,037 

152 

443,653 

142 

3 * i, 104 
121 

458,868 

167 

520,748 

229 

Lepers 

102,513 

32 

109,004 

35 

97,310 

33 

126,244 

46 

131,968 

57 

Total . . 

• 

800,099 

272 

833,614 

267 

670,817 

229 

856,252 

315 

937,063 

407 


There had been a continuous decline in the 
total number as well as in the proportion of 
persons recorded as afflicted up to 1901. This 
fall has been ascribed, partly, to a progressive 
improvement in the accuracy of the diagnosis 
and, partly, to an actual decrease in the pre- 
valence of the infirmities, owing to the improve- 
ment in the material condition of the people 
to better sanitation and (especially ip the case 
of blindness) to the increasing number of cures 
effected with the aid of modern medical and 
surgical science. In the decade ending 1901 
the relatively high mortality of the afflicted 
In the two severe famines must have been a 
considerable factor in the declino shown at that 
census, but the method ot compilation adopted 
in 1901 and in the previous census was defective, 
and, certainly in 1901 , many of the persons 


afflicted must have escaped notice in the course 
of tabulation. Compared witli the year 1891, 
there was a slight decrease in the total number 
of persons recorded as afflicted in 1911, the pro- 
portion per hundred thousand persons, falling 
from 315 to 267. The small increase in the 
present decade, amounting to 26,455 persons or 
one per 100,000 may be due to improvement in 
record and tabulation but is certainly 
unexpected. 

Caste. — The enormous complexity of the 
caste system makes it impossible to give more 
than the briefest results here ; the curious must 
be , referred to the extensive literature on the 
subject, and to the whole chain of census reports 
where it is discussed in various aspects. All 
we can do here is to give the census figures of 
the main castes, with a comparison with 1911. 
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Variation in certain main castes. 


Persons. 


Caste. 


1921 


1911 


Ahir 

Aram 

Babhan 


9 , 032,861 

1 , 119,486 

1 , 167,373 


9 , 481,191 

998,222 

1 , 264,379 


Bagdi 

Balija 

Baluoh 


895,397 

1 , 042,097 

1 , 324,053 


1 , 015,738 

1 , 041,246 

1 , 334,756 


Baniya 

Banjara 

Barhai 

Bhil 

Brahman 


2 , 726,007 
651,927 
969,017 
1 , 795,808 
14 , 254,991 


2 , 085,427 

866,020 

1 , 033,879 

1 , 590,690 

14 , 568,472 


Burmese 

Chamar 

Cliubra 

Dhobi 

Dosadh 


8 , 370,152 

11 , 224,557 

1 , 146,779 

2 , 020,531 

1 , 167,686 


7 , 643,742 

11 , 448,786 

1 , 254,150 

2 , 029,495 

1 , 189,274 


Fakir 

Gadaria 

Golla 

Good 

Gujar 


790,714 

1 , 299,770 

1 , 416,758 

2 , 902,592 

2 , 179,485 


865,511 
1 340,631 
1 , 515,794 
2 , 995,598 
2 , 195,168 


Hajjam 
Jat . . 
Jolaha 
Kachhi 
Kahar 


2 , 905,724 

7 , 374,817 

2 , 698,132 

1 , 228,590 

1 , 707,223 


2 , 972,928 

6 , 887,655 

2 , 799,623 

1 , 281,515 

1 , 726,546 


Kaibartfra 

Kamma 

Kammalan 

Kapu 

Karen 

Kayaatha 
Kewat 
Koiri 
Koli 
Kori. . 


2 , 877,758 

1 , 160,984 

1 , 288,711 

3 , 379,328 

1 , 042,131 

2 , 312,235 

1 , 150,427 

1 , 680,615 

2 , 499,014 

837,025 


2 , 711,960 

1 , 126,095 

1 , 047,585 

3 , 327,179 

1 , 102,695 

2 , 133,313 

1 , 129,799 

1 , 726,977 

3 , 164,968 

900,062 


Kumhar 

Kunbi 

Kurmi 

Lingayat 

Lodha 


3 , 353,029 

3 , 194,694 

3 , 574,808 

2 , 738,214 

1 , 616,662 


3 , 423,942 

4 , 512,182 

3 , 707,090 

2 , 968,440 

1 , 703,556 


Lohar 
Kamar 
Madiga 
Mahar 
Mai .. 


1 , 546,313 

779,886 

1 , 687,857 

3 , 002,516 

1 , 986,414 


1 , 517,587 

786,431 

1 , 920,462 

3 , 325,712 

2 , 067,521 


Mali.. 

Mappilla 

Maratha 

Mochi 

Namasudra 


1 , 875,610 

1 , 108,385 

0 , 566,334 

923,714 

2 , 172,823 


1 , 939,869 

1 , 044,557 

4 , 972,954 

926,426 

2 , 082,547 
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Variation in certain main castes— contd. 


PEHSONS. 


Caste. 


1921 


1911 


Nayar 







1,311,112 

1,127,264 

Palli 







2,809,969 

2,820,161 

Paraiyan . . 







2,407,309 

2,447,370 

Pasi 







1 ,488,582 

1,461,902 

Pathan 







3,547,868 

3,629,534 

Rajbansi . . 







1,818,674 

1,914,868 

Koch 







360,602 

367,100 

31 a j put 







9,772,518 

9,100,885 

Saiyid 







1,601,247 

1,544,629 

Sontal 







2,265,282 

2,127,878 

Sheikh 






1 

33,387,909 

31,851,028 

Sindhi 






! 

858,051 

1,697,486 

Sonar 







1,137,611 

1,180,624 

Teli or Tili . . 







4,159,479 

4,178,145 

Vakkaliga 







1,302,552 

1,346,758 

Vellala . . *. . 





•• 


2,716,359 

2,592,282 


There has been much discussion of recent 
years of the position and numbers oi “ The 
Depressed Classes”- -a term which has never 
been accurately defined, but which may be des- 
cribed as the classes outside the pale of 


Hindu Society. Their numbers are given in 
the census as between 55 and 00 millions. 

The main figure tof Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians are given below : — 


Province, State or Agency. 

European and Allied Races in 

; 1921. 

Total 
European 
and Allied 
Races 
in 19T1. 

Anglo-In lians. 

British 

Subjects. 

Others, 

Total. 

1921. 

1911. 

India 

1 

163,918 

10,139 

174,057 

197,639 

113,012 

100,420 

Provinces 

148,525 

9,124 

157,649 

178,130 

96,529 

86,196 

States and Agencies 

15,393 

1 015 

16,408 

19,509 

16,483 

14,224 


OCCUPATIONS. 


India is essentially an agricultural country 
and agriculture proper supports 224 millions 
of persons or 71 per cent, of the population of 
the* Empire. If we add the pastoral and hunting 
occupations the percentage rises to 73, while 
a considerable proportion of the unfortunately 
largo number of persons in the category of vague 
and unclassiflable occupations are probably 
labourers closelv connected with the occupations 
of the land. Industries support 10 per cent, 
of the population, hut the bulk of these are 
engaged In unorganised industries connected 
with the supply of personal and household 
necessities and the simple implements of work. 


Organized Industries occupy only 1 percent, 
of the people. In trade and transport, on 
which less than 0 per cent, and 2 per cent., 
respectively, depend a not inconsiderable number 
are connected with the disposal of the various 
kinds of agricultural products. The administra- 
tion and protection of the country engage only 
4,825,479 persons, or 1^ per cent, of the popu- 
lation, and. the remainder are supported by 
domestic, miscellaneous and unproductive 
occupations. Though the extent to which 
agriculture predominates in individual provinces 
varies, there is no region in § which it does 
not in some form easily take the first place. 
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Occupations 


In spite of the trade of Calcutta and the 
numerous industrial and mining concerns of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa the population 
of the eastern provinces is overwhelmingly 
agricultural and contains a higher percentage 
of persons supported by the 1 irnl than any other 
tract of India. Of industrial workers the largest 
proportions in the local population are in the 
Punjab, the United Provinces and Bombay. Of 
thesethrec provinces, however, agriculture domi- 
nates the economic life of the first two, where the 
industrial occupations, though they engage a 
substantial number ol persons, are mostly of 
the cottage industry type. In Bombay the 
development of organized industry is of some 
economic importance, but is at present largely 
confined to a few of the biggest cities. In the 
category of unclassified occupations the 
majority of persons are labourers whose parti- 
cular form of labour is unspecified and the 
rest mostly unspecified clerks. 


Compared with 1911 the agriculturists havs 
increased a little faster than the total population, 
though fishermen and hunters are fewer. Miners 
have risen in number with the recent expansion 
of the industry. Industries have substantially 
decreased and of the principal forms of industry 
the textile workers have dropped considerably, 
as also have potters and workers in wood ai.d 
metal An increase under transport by rail 
is countered by a drop under transport by road. 
Trade has increased, trade in textiles showing 
a slight rise and trade in food a slight drop. 
The number employed in public administration 
is practically stationary, but the army has 
risen while the police has fallen heavily. Law 
and medicine have gained at the expense of 
religion, and though instruction has spread 
letters have fallen. R cutlers are fewer and 
domestic servants as many. Beggars and. 
vagrants, the raw material of crime and disease, 
have decreased but criminals, the finished article, 
have risen in numbers. 


Occupation of means of Livelihood. 


Occupation. 


Number 
of persons 
supported. 


INDTA 

Pasture and agriculture 
Pishing and hunting . . 
Mines, quarries, salt, etc. 
Industry 


316,055,231 
229,045,01 9 
1,607,8**3 
542,053 
33,167,018 


Textile* 

Dress and toilet 
Wood 

Pood Industries 
Ceramics . . 


7.847,829 

7,425.213 

3,613.583 

3,100,361 

2,215,041 


Building industries 
Metals 

Chemicals, etc. k 
Hides, skins, etc. . 
Other industries . 


1,753,720 

1,802,208 

1,194,263 

731,124 

3,483,676 


Transport (including postal, telegraph and telephone services) . . 
Trade . . 


4,331,054 

18,114,022 


Hotels, cafes, etc., and other trade in foodstuffs 

Trade in textiles 

Banks, exchange, insurance, etc. 

Other trades 


9,988,083 

1,286,277 

993,492 

5,845,870 


Army and Navy 
A Ir force 

Police 

Public administration . , 
Professions and liberal arts 


757,954 

1,033 

1,422,610 

2,643,882 

5,020,571 


Religion 

Instruction 

Medicine 

Others 


2,457,614 

805,228 

659,583 

1,098,146 


Domestic Service 
All others 


v 


4,570,151 

14,831,033 


Note. — O ccupation was not recorded ior 2,887,24 9 persons. 
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Collieries— Of a total of 288 thoussnd 
supported by collieries 205 thousand are actual 
workers. The most important coal mines 
lie in the provinces of Bihar and Orissa and 
Bengal. The .Therria coal-fleld in Manbhum, 
the importance of which is due to its accessi- 
bility and the superior quality of its coal, alone 
produces over fifty per cent, of the total annual 
output of coal in India. According to the indus- 
trial census the total population employed 
in the coal mines of Manbhum was 82,619, of 
whom 347 were managers, 1,519 belonged to 
the supervising and technical staff and 1,482 to 
the clerical si aft’, while 32,813 were skilled and 
46,428 unskilled workers. 

Textiles —Cotton. — Of the industries the 
textile industries are by far the most importants 
the number of persons occupied in industries 
connected with cotton being returned as 

5.872.000 or just three-quarters of the whole 
number of those supported by textile industries. 

The bulk of the organized establishments 
are in the western tracts, where the large cities 
owe a considerable portion of their prosperity 
to the development of the textile industries 
and the cotton-growing country is covered with 
mechanically worked gins and presses for the 
preliminary treatment of the raw material. 
Of the 2,037 establishments connected with 
cotton manufacture, employing in all 434,000 
persons, no less than 737 establishments, vdth 

277.000 employees or 64 per cent, of the per- 
sonnel, belong to the western Presidency and 
its States. 

Jute. — The spinning, pressing and weaving 
of jute support a population of 493,099, as 
compared with 362,369 ten years ago. There 
are a feu mills and presses in Assam, Bihar 
and Orissa, and Madras, but the industry is 
practically confined to Bengal. 

Nature of Ownership.— Of the total number 
of 15,606 etablishments 677 are ozmed by 
Government, 3,292 bj registered companies and 
11,637 by private persons. The Government 
owned concerns are mostly railway and engi- 
neering workshops and other concerns such as 
brick and tile factories connected with the 
construction of roads and building and printing 
presses. The tea and rubber plantations are 
mostly the property of companies. Out of the 
795 tea plantations in Assam 632 belong to 
companies. On the other hand the coftee plan- 
tations of Madras, which are much smaller con- 
cerns than the tea gardens, are mostly privately 
owned, only 23 out of 127 belonging to com- 
panies in Madras and 10 out of 212 in Mysore. 
The collieries are mostly company-owmed, but of 
the 42 manganese mines of the Central Provin- 
ces half are owned by companies and half by 
private persons. Of the 392 cotton ginning 
mills In Bombay 333 are private owned, but 
of the cotton weaving mills 129 out of 345 aie 
owned by companies. Similarly the jute pres- 
ses are mostly private, wnile 60 out of the 62 
jute mills of Bengal are company owned. 
Practically all the printing presses are private 
concerns, and so are a large number of the 
general workshops and such concerns like flour 
and rice mills and brick and tile works, which 
are mostly on a small scale. European com- 
panies own the majority of the tea gardens of 


Assam and Bengal, but as has already been seen 
Indian enterprise is growing in regard to the 
private ventures. Indigo in Bihar and Orissa, 
coffee In Madras and rubber in Tra van core are 
mostly in European hands but the coffee plan- 
tations of Mysore arc largely owned by Indians. 
Most of the large collieries of Bengal are held 
bv European companies, but 65 out of the 73 
private concerns belong to Indians. The cotton 
industry of Western India is almost entirely 
Indian ; while the jute mills of Bengal are in 
European hands though the small presses are 
mostly owned by Indians. The rice and flour 
mills and the brick and tile factories, with the 
exception of a few large concerns, are in the 
hands of Indians. 

Women as Workers. — The adult women 
(unskilled) number 508 per 1,000 adult men 
and the proportion of the children of both sexes 
under 14 years old is 140 per 1,000 adults. By 
far the majority of women labourers, viz.. 322 
out of 540 thousand, are on the plantations, 
where their proportion per 100 men is as high 
as 94, the children being 190 pet 1,000 adults. 
Women and children are also numerous in the 
textile and mining industries and in the former 
there arc 408 adult women (unskilled) per 1.000 
men and in the latter 521. Nearly 30 per cent, 
of the women employed in textile industries are 
recorded as skilled. About 61 per cent, of the 
total number of children employed in organized 
industries are boys and the girls almost equal the 
boys on the plantations and in the mines and 
form about one-fifth of the child labour in the 
textile industries. In the larger industries 
(20 persons and above) both female and child 
labour has dropped since 1911, the proportion 
of women (unskilled) being 515 now against 
561 in 1911 per 1,000 men and the proportion 
of children per 1,000 adults 141 against 191 in 
1911. The* figures vary curiously in different 
industries and suggest that, they are not alto- 
gether trustworthy. Women have increased in 
the plantations aiid textiles and declined in the 
mines. Children have decreased in the plan- 
tations and textiles and increased in the mines. 
Botli women and children find considerable 
employment in the establishments connected 
with glass, pottery, cement, and building and to 
a less extent in those of food and dress. 

Occupation of Europeans —Of the 103,405 
male Europeans, 63,518 belong in some 
capacity to the category of Public Force, i.e. 
the Army, Navy, Air Force and Police; over 
9,000 to Transport, i.e., largely railway officials 
and about 6,000 to Public Administration ; 
4,600 to Mines and Industries ; 5,900 to pro- 
fessions ; 4,600 to trade, while there are about 
1,200 imperfect entries, a number which to- 
gether with the known deficiency in the census 
of Europeans generally somewhat detracts from 
the value of the details. The abnormal con- 
stitution of the foreign European population 
is exhibited by the small number of dependants 
viz., 62,000, as against 111,000 workers, whereas 
the number of Anglo-Indian dependants is just 
about double the number of their workers. 
Nearly one-third of the Anglo-Indian males are 
employed on Transport, i.e., chiefly Bail way, 
and the remainder mostly find Employment as 
clerks and upper subordinated. 
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Manners and Customs. 


Nest, to the complexion of the people, which 
varies from fair to black, the tourist’s atten- 
tion In India Indrawn by their dress and per- 
sonal decoration. In Its simplest form a Hindu’s 
dregs consists of a phee of cloth round the 
loins. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
us a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with e\en so much If the police al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always covers 
his legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
leaching to the ankles. Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally Innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincts or 
civilisation and will not meet the tourist’s 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist in 
front, may bo seen In the streets in the most 
advanced cities, nnd in the homes of the rich. 
The child Krishna, with all the Jewels on his 
person, is nude in his pictures and images. 

Dress. — The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet. On the Malabar coast, as 
In Burma, the ends are left loose In front. In 
the greater part of India, they are tucked up 
behind — a fashion which is supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end Is gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind. The 
simplest dress for the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the lelt shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Roman toga. Under this garment 
Is often worn a eoat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears In his full indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves : the sleeves may he wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
Is not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his eoat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long eoat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or « weapon, If allowed. 
Tho greatest variety Is shown In the head- 
dress. Mora than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, nnd turbans, may be seen In the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, In Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
other varletle* prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles : folded brims, 
projecting brims : long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or tho cap in all possible ways, 
Ingenuity culminating perhaps In the “ parrot’s 
beak ** of the Maratha turban — all these fashions 
have been evolved by different communities 
and In different places, so that a trained eye 
can tell from the head-covering whether the 
wearer Is a Hindu, Mahomedan or p.irsl, and 
whether he hails from Poona or Dharwar, 
Ahmedabad or Bh&vnagar. 

Fashion Variations. — Fashions often vary 
with climate and occupation. Tiie Bombay 
fisherman may wear a short coat and a cap, 
and may carry a watoh in his pocket; yet, as 
he must work for long hours in water, he would 
not cover his legs, but suspend only a coloured 
*erchlef from ttfs waist in front. The Pathan 
the cold north-west affects loose baggy 


trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stature 
and covers his ears with *to folds as if to Keep 
olf cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sub or must appear respect- 
able, Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costume?* 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis. Most 
Panda however have retained their own head- 
dross, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs. Tho majority of the 
people do not u«e shoes : those who can afford 
them wear sandals slippers anl shoes, and a few 
cover their feet with stockings and boots alter 
tho European fashion In public. 

Women’s Costumes.— The usual dress ot a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up behind. In the greater port of India women 
wear a bodice : on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast. In some communities petticoats or 
drawers, or both are worn. >fhny Mussulman 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are qoaha 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
»'eil when they appear in public : a few converts 
, from Hinduism ha\c not borrowed the custom. 
In Northern India Hindu women have gene- 
rally adopted the Mussulman practice of seclu- 
sion. In the Dekhan and in Southern India 
they have not. 

As a rule tho hair Is dally oiled, combed, 
parte 1 in the middle of the head, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in i mi tot* on of certain ascetics, or 
monk? and nuns. Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
in mast cases do. The' former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head In front, over 
the temples, and near the neck, and gro v it in 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of toe individual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians. Most Mussulmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount In the past. Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
asceUos, known as Sadhus or Bniragi* as dis- 
1 tinguished from SanyasK do "*t clip their 
linlr, and generally coil the uncombed hair of 
t lie head into a crest, in imitation of tho god 
Shiva. 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society. 
Ornaments b'nieck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the neck, the arms, wrists, fingers, the waist — 
until motherhood is attained, and by some 
even later — and the toes. Children wear 
anklets. Each community affects its peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation is not uncommon. 
Serpents with several heads, and flowers, like 
tae lotus, the rose, and the champaka, are among 
the most popular object of representation in 
gold or silver. 
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Caste Marks.— Oo&te marks constitute a 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes. The simplest 
mark is a round spot on the forehead. It 
represents prosperity or joy, and is omitted in 
mourning and on fast-days. It may be red, 
or yellowish as when it is made with ground 
sandalwood paste. The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Lakshmi is the goddess of prosperity, it is Bald 
to represent her. A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot. The worship- 
pers of Sbiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes. Some Vaishnavas 
stamp their temples, near the corners of the 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu's conch and disc. 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked. The material used is a kind c. yel- 
lowish clay. To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially in the hot season. Beads of 
Tulsi or sacred Basil, and berries of Rudraksim 
etaocarpus ganitru *, strung together arc worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and Shalvus. 
respectively. The Lingayats, a Shah a sect, 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket 
containing the Linga or phallus of their god 
Balragis, ascetics, besides wearing Rudraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
smear their bodies with ashes. Religious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods in whose name they beg. Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round their necks. 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peecock’H 
leathers. 

Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
as also to deck themselves with flowers or 
ornaments. Flowers are worn in the chignon. 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, ami feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold. The choice of the 
same colour for different purposes cannot 
always be explained in the same way. The 
red liquid with which the evil eye is averted 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times. 
In many other coses this colour lias no such 
associations. The Muslim dervish affects green, 
the Sikh Akali is fond of blue, the Sanyasi 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reasoD can 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 

Shiva. — India is a land of temples, mos- 
ques and shrines, and the Hindu Anus at every 
turn some supernatural power to be appeased. 
Shiva has the largest number of worshippers. 
He has three eyes, one in his forehead, a moon’s 
crescent in his matted hair, and at the top of 
the coil a woman’s face representing the river j 
Ganges. His abode is the Mount Kailas in the j 
Himalayas, from which the river takes its 1 
source. Round his neck and about his ears j 
and limbs are serpents, and he also wears a j 
necklace of skulls. In his hands are several j 
weapons, especially a trident, a bow, and a 
thunderbolt, and also a drum which he sounds 
while dancing lor he is very lond of this exer- 
cise. He gits on a tiger's skin, and his vehicle 
is a white bull. His wile Parvati and his son i 
Qanesha sit on his thighs. An esoterh mean- 1 
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ing is attached to every part of his physical 
personality. The three eyes denote au insight 
into the past, present and future : the moon, 
the serpents, and the skulls denote months, 
years and cycles, for Shiva is a personification 
of time, the great destroyer. He is also wor- 
shipped as a Linga or phallus which represents 
creative energy. 

Ganpati. — Gauesh or tianpati, the com 
trolier of ail powers of evil subject to Shiva, is 
worshipped by all sects throughout India. 
Every undertaking is begun with a prayer to 
him. He has tiie head of an elephant, a large 
abdomen, serpents about his waist and wrists, 
several weapons in his hands, and a piece of Ills 
tusk in one hand. He is Bald to have broken 
it off when lie wanted to attack the moon for 
ridiculing him. The different parts of his body 
are also esoterically explained. His vehicle is 
a rat. 

Parvati.— Parvati, the female energy of 
Shiva, is worshipped under vaiious names and 
forms. She is at the head of all femaio super- 
natural powers, many of whom are her own 
manifestations. Some are benign and beau- 
tiful, others terrible and ugly. Kail, the tute- 
lary deity of Kalighat or Calcutta, Is ono of her 
fierce manifestations In this form she Is 
black : a tongue smeared with blood projects 
from her gaping mouth : besides her weapons, 
she carries corpses in her hands, and round her 
neck are Hkulls. Bombay also takes its name 
from a goddess, Mutubadevi. Gouri, to whom 
offerings are made in Indian homes at an annua) 
festival, is benign. On the other hand the 
epidemic diseases like the plague and small- 
pox are caused by certain goddesses or 

mothers.” 

Vishnu, the second member of the Hindu 
trinity, is the most popular deity next to 8hiva. 
He is worshipped through his several Incarna- 
tions os well as iiis original personality. His 
home is the ocean of milk, where he reclines 
on the coils of a huge, many-headed serpent. 
At his feet sits Lakshmi, shampooing his legs. 
From his navel issues a lotus, on which is seated 
Brahma, the third member of the trinity. In 
ills hands are the conch, which he blows on the 
battlefield, and the disc, witli which the heads 
of his enemies are severed. Round his nock arc 
garlands of leaves and flowers, and on his 
breast aie shining Jewels. As Shiva represents 
destruction, Vishnu represents protection, and 
his son is the god of love. To carry on the 
work of protection, he incarnates himself from 
time to time, and more temples are dedicated 
nowadays to his most popular incarnations, 
Rama and Krishna, than to his original per- 
sonality. Rama is a human figure, with a 
bow in one of his hands. He is always ac- 
companied by his wife 81ta, often by his brother 
Lakshmana, and at his feet, or standing before 
him with joined hands, Is Hanuman, the monkey 
chieftain, who assisted him in his expedition 
against Ravana, the abductor of his wife. 
Krishna is also a human figure, generally re- 
presented aa playing on a flute, with which he 
charmed the damsels of his city, esoterically 
explained to mean his devotees. 

Brahma is seldom worshipped : only a 
ccuple of temples dedicated to him have yet 
been discovered in ail India. 
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Minor Deitios —The minor gods and god* 
d etwee and the deified beroee and heroines who 
fill the Hindu pantheon, and to whom shrines 
ate erected and worship is offered, constitute a 
legion. Many of them enjoy a local reputa- 
tion, are unknown to sacred literature, and are 
worshipped chiefly by the lower classes. Some 
of them, though not in mtioned In ancient, lite- 
rature, are celebrated <n the works of modern 
saints. 

The Jains in their temples, adore the 
sacred personages who founded and developed 
their sect, and venerate some of the deities 
common to Hinduism. Brit their view of 
Divinity Is different frem the Hindu concep- 
tion, and in the opinion of Hindu theologians 
they arc atheists. So also the Buddhists of 
Burma pay almost the same veneration to 
Prince Siddharthu a# if he was a god, and 
indeed elevate him above the Hindu gods, but 
from the Hindu standpoint they are also 
atheists. 

Images — Besides invisible powers and dei- 
fied persons, the Hindus venerate certain 
animals, tret* and Inanimate objects. This 
veneration must have originated in gratitude, 
fear, wonder, and belief in spirits as the cause 
of all good or harm. Some of the animals are 
vehicles of ccitain gods and goddesses — the 
eagle of Vishnu : the swau of Brahma : the 
peacock of Saraswati : JJanuiuan, the monkey j 
of llama : ono serpent upholds the earth, an- j 
othfc,’ makes Vishnu’s bed : elephants mpport 
the ends of the universe, besides one such 
animal being Indra's vehicle : the goddess 
Durga or Kail rides on a tiger : one of Vishnu’s 
Incarnations wan partly man and partly lion. 
The cow is a useful animal : to the Brahman 
vegetarian her milk is indispensable, and he 
treats her ns his mother. So did the Uishi of 
old, who oiten subsisted on milk and fruits ami 
mots. To the agriculturist cattlo are indis- 
fMuisablo. The snake excites fear. Stones, on 
which the image of a serpent is carved, may be 
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seen under many trees by the roadside. Tbs 

g rind pal trees and plants worshipped are the 
acred Fig or Pi pal, the Banyan, the Sacred 
Basil, the Bilva or Wood Apple, the Aaoka, and 
the Acacia. They are in one way or another 
associated with some deity. The sun, the 
moon, and certain planets are among the hea- 
venly bodies venerated. The ocean and certain 
great rivers are held sacred. Certain moun- 
tains, perhaps because they are the abodes of 
gods and Klshls, are holy. Pebbles from the 
Gandaki and the Narmada, which have curious 
lines upon them, are worshipped in many house- 
holds and temples. 

Worship.— Without going Into a temple,oae 
can get a fair idea of image worship by seeing 
how a serpent-stone is treated under a tree. 
It Is washed, smeared with sandal, decorated 
with flowers : food in a vessel is placed before 
it, lamps are waved, and the worshipper goes 
round it, and bows down his head, or pros- 
trates himself before the image. In a temple 
larger bells are used than the small ones that 
are brought to such a place : jewels are placed 
on the idol ; and the offerings are on a larger 
scale. Idols are carried in public procession in 
palanquins or cars. The lower classes sacri- 
fice animals before their gods and goddesses. 

Domestic Life. — Of the daily domestic life 
of ttie people a tourist cannot* see much. He 
may see a marriage or funeral procession. In 
the former he may notice how a bridegroom of 
bride Is decorated : tile latter may shock him, 
for a Hindu dead body is generally carried on 
a few pieces of bamboo lashed together : a thin 
cloth Ib thrown over it and ttie t»cdy is tied to 
the frame. The M&homcdan bier is more 
decent, and resembles the Christian coffin. 
Some Hindus, however, carry the dead to the 
burial ground in a palanquin with great pomp. 
The higher castes cremate the dead : others 
bury them. Burial is also the custom of the 
Muslims, and the Parsis expose the dead in 
Towers of Silence. 
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The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a material object, colour, or quality, an animal, j 
a relationship, or a deity. The uneducated I 
uian, who caunot correctly pronounce long , 
Sanskrit, words, is content to call his etiild, j 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, ; 
as tiie case may bo. This practice survives j 
among the higher classes as well. Appa Saheb, ! 
Ainia Kao, Babaji, Bapu Lai, Bliai Shankar, 
Tat&charya, Jijibhai, are names of this de- 
scription, with honorific titles added. It is ! 
possible that in early society the belief in the 
re-birth of departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice. Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a man white, black, or red : gold 
or silver : gem, diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
a stone : small or tall, weak cr strong : a lien, 
a snake, a parrot, or a dog : and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a few names from the epics, Pandu means 
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white, and so doc* Arjuua : Krishna black 
Bhlma terrible: Nakula a mongoose: Shunaka 
a dog : Shuka a parrot : Shriuga a horn. Among 
tlie names prevalent at the present day Hira 
is a diamond : Katna or Katan a jewel : Sonu 
or Chlnna gold : Velll or Belli, in the Dravidian 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
are often called after the days of the week on 
which they were born, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned. When they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practically 
enter upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
is doubtful whether the Animists ever venture 
10 assume the names of the dreaded spirits 
worshipped by them. To pronounce the name 
of a devil is to invite him to do harm. If the 
: spirits sometimes bear the names of human 
! beings, the reason seema to be that they were 
originally human. 
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Hlgh-caste practices.— The high caste 
Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 
olten the name of a deity Is on h.s lips, the 
more merit he earns. Therefore he delibe- 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible. These arc also sonorous 
and picturesque. Shiva is happy * Vishnu is 
a pervader : Govinda is the cowherd Krishna : 
Kesha va has line hair : llama is a delighter : 
Lakshmana is lu?ky : Narayana produced the 
first living being on the primeval waters : 
Gauesha is the Loid oi Shiva’s hosts : Dinakara 
is the luminory that makes the day : Subrah- 
manya is a brother of Ganesha. Sita is a 
furrow : Saitri a ray of light : Tara a star : 
Radha prosperity . Rukmini is she of golden 
ornaments: Bhatna ot the glowing heart. 
Shjva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one's children ; 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as it is large. When a mother loses several 
children, she begins to suspect that some evil 
spirit has conspired against her and in o-der 
to make her off-spring unattractive to the 
powers of darkness, she gives them ugly names, 
such as Keru. rubbish, or Ukirda, dunghill, or 
Martoba, the moital. Women are named after 
rivers, as Saras v at i, Ganga, Bhagiruthi, Goda- 
vari, or Kaveri, just as men are sometimes 
called after mountains. Manti counsels young 
men not to *.hoot»* a wife with such a name, 
perhaps because a river is an embh in of devi- 
ousness and inconstancy, as a hill is an emblem 
of stability. Rut the names ot rivers have 
not been discarded. The Burmans have a 
curious custom : if a child is born on a Monday, 
name must, begin with a guttural, on Tues- 
day with a palatal, on Thursday with a labial, 
ou Saturday wth a dental. 

Family names. — When a person rises in 
importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatriya's, 
Gupta to a Vaishyas, and Dasa to a Shudra’s 
This rule is fairly well observed in the case of 
the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Tiius, although Kali das, the famous 
poet, was a Shudra, Ramadan, the famous 
guru of Shivaji, was a Brahmin. The Vaish- 
m* v as have made this fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
names. The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Aiyer or Aiyangar to their names. Bhaatrl, 
Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 
Mukerji, are among the titles indicative of the 
Brahmanicai profession of studying and teach- 
ing the sabred books. Among warlike class'*, 
like the Rajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become more popular than the ancient 
Varma. The Sindhi Mai, as in GklumaJ, 
means brave and has the same force. Raja 
changed into Raya, Rao and Rai was a poli- 
tical title, and is not confined to any caste. 
The Bengali family names, like Bose and Obose, 
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Dutt and Mitra, sen and Guha, enable one 
to identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed. 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Chetty, 
a Vaishya title, in Southern India. Mudaliyar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political Importance 
under native rulers. Nay or and Menon are 
the titles of important oastos in Malabar. Ram, 

. Lai, Nand, Chand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Northern India. 

; Suffixes like Ji, as in Il&mji or Jamshedji. the 
| Kanarese Appa, the Tclugu Garu, the feminine 
{ Bai or Devi, are honorific. Prefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sod!. I, Pandit, ltaja, and the 
1 Burmese Maung are also honorific. 

Professional names. — Family names some- 
times denote a profession : in some cases they 
might have been conferred by the old rulers. 
Mehta, Kulkarni, Deshpande, Ohitnavis, Mahal- 
navis are the names of offices held in former 
times. One family name may mean a flour 
1 seller, another a cane-seiler, and a third a 
liquor-seller. To Insert the father’s name 
between one’s personal and the family name is 
a common practice in Western India. It is 
rare elsewhere. When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix ‘kir* or ‘wallah* Is 
added to the name of the place and it makes a 
family surname in Western India. Thus we 
may have Chiplunkars and Suratwal’ahs, or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavnagns, 
Malaharis and Bilimorias, as among Parsls 
Thus Vasudev Pandurang Chiplunkar would be 
a Hindu, whoso personal name is Vasudev’s 
father's name Pandurang, and family name 
deiived from the village of Ohiplun, Is Chip- 
lunkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, aud their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations. The agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, Ghulam, Khwaje, Fakir, 
Kaxi, Munshi, Sheikh, Syed, Bcguru, Bibl and 
others, as well as honorific additions like Khan 
have meanings which throw light on Muslim 
customs and institutions. The Parsls also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames fre- 
quently indicate a profession or a place, at 
in the case of Hindus in Western India, Batli- 
wallah, Readyrnoney, Contractor, Baklatwallah, 
Adenwallah and others like them are tell-tale 
names. 

Conversions. — As a rule, a child is named 
soon after it is born, and in the case of males 
the appellation is not changed. The higher 
Hindu castes have a separate ceremony called 
the name-giving ceremony performed on the 
twelfth day after birth. When a girl is married 
in these castes, the husband’s family give her 
a new personal name. When a boy is invested 
with the sacred thread and is made a twice- 
born, his name is not changed, but when a man 
joins an order of ascetics, his lay name is drop- 
ped, and he assumes a new name. So also 
when a Burman joins an order of monks or 
nuns, the lay name is superseded by a Pali 
name. Christian converts change their original 
name when they are baptised. 
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In India there has never been so marked a 
separation between what are now known as 
the Fine Arts, and those apoliod to industry 
as was the case In Europe during the nineteenth 
century. As, however, Industrial art forms 
the subject of a special article in this book, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. 

Historical. — The degree of proficiency at- 
tained in art by Indians prior to B. C. 250, can 
only be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature ; and by the Indirect evidences 
of indebtedness shown by the works of the 
historic period, to those which preceded them ; 
or direct records of artistic work of an enrller 
date than B. C. 250 do not exist. The chief 
historic schools of architecture are as follows: - 
Name. Dates. Locality of the best 
Examples. 

Buddhist . .B.0.250 — Ellora, A ianta.Kali, 
A.D.750. flanchi. 

Jaina .. ..A.D.1000 — Ellora, Mount Abu, 

1300. Palitaim. 

Brahminical. . A.l). 630 to Ellora, Elephanta, 

the present Orissa, Bhu vanes- 

day. war, Dharwar. 

Ohalukyan . .A.D.IOOO — Umber, Somnathpur, 
1200. Ballur. 

Dravidian ..A.D.1350 — Ellora, Tanjore, Ma- 
1760. dura, Tlnnevelly. 

Pathan . .A. 1>.1200 — Delhi, Mandu, .faun- 

1550. pore. 

Indo-Saraccnic A.D.1520 — Ignore, Delhi, Agra 
1760, Amber, Bijapur. ’ 

Buddhist Architecture is mainly exemplified 
by the rock-cut temples and monasteries found 
iu Western India and In the Topes or sacred 
mounds. The interior decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the former, and the rails and 
gates surrounding the latter point unmistak- 
ably to their being derived from wooden struc- 
tures of an earlier period. The characteristic 
features of these temples are horse-shoe open- 
ings in the facades to admit light, and collo - 
nades of pillars with richly ornamented caps In 
the Interior halls. Jaina Architecture is found 
In Its most highly developed form in the Dllwara 
temples at Mount Abu. The ground plan 
consists of a shrine for the god or saint ; a 
porch, and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
for images. The characteristic of the style 
Is grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
covering the whole Interior, executed with 
great elaboration and detail. Constructional 
methods suggest that original types In wood 
have been copied in marble. 

Brahminical, Chalukyan and Dravidian 
styles differ little in essential plan, all having a 
shrine for the god. preceded by pillared por- 
ches. The outer forms vary. The northern 
Brahminical temples have a curved pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Dravidian style are crowned by a horizontal 
system of storied towers, and eaoh story, de- 
creasing in size, is ornamental with a central 
oell and flimres in high relief. The Chalukyan 
style is affected by its northern and southern 
neighbours, taking features from each without 


losing Its own special characteristics of which 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five- 
fold bands of external ornament, is the prin- 
cipal feature. Pathan Architecture was 
Introduced into India by the Mahomedan Inva- 
sion of the thirteenth century. At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the Kutiib Mosque and Minnr, 
The characteristics of the style are seventy 
of outline, which is sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due, it Is stated, to t' e 
employment of Hindu craftsmen. The mosque 
and tombs at Ahmednbad already show Hindu 
influence ; but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mandu. Indo-Saracentc 
Architecture reached the climax of its develop- 
ment during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors 
Akbar, Jehangir and Shah Jahan. It eclipsed 
in richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efforts of previous periods, it* 
crowning example being the Taj Mahal at A era 
The buildings erected during the Adil Shahi 
dynasty at Bijapur at a slightly later date, 
exhibit a certain Turkish influence, especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud. Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in their decoration, these splendid 
edifices are held in higher esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moghals, on aecouut 
i of their simplicity, grandeur and fine proportions 
j The era of great civil architecture In India was 
! revived by the Mahomedan powers. Splendid 
! palaces and fortresses were built at Madras, 

! Delhi, Agra, Fattehpore-Sikri and Bijapur, and 
i the example thus set was copied by the Hindu 

F r luces at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 
ndia. The application of great architectural 
treatment, unequalled in extent elsewhere, D 
I to be seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosing lakes 
| and on the banks of rivers. The most notable 
j constructional rontribution of the Mahomedans 
j to Indian architecture was the Introduction 
! of the true arch and dome. 

Sculpture. — The use of sculpture and paint- 
ing in isolated works of art was practice lly 
non-existent in India until modern times. One 
or two reliefs and certain gigantic figures may 
be quoted as exceptions, but taken generally 
it may bo stated that these arts were employed 
as the decorative adjuncts of architecture. 
No civil statuary, such as is now understood 
by the term, was executed ; for no contempo- 
rary portrait figures, or busts in marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the ruins 
of ancient India, as they have from those of 
Egypt, Greece and Horae. Sculpture has been 
used exclusively as the handmaid of religion, 
and to this fact may be attributed the stereo- 
typed forms to which It became bound. The 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
exceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
and dignity of their mass and outline ; but for 
exuberance of Imagination, industrious elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement, 
Indian sculpture is perhaps without its equal 
elsewhere In the world. The most impressive 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
and Brahminical cave temples of Ellora, Ajanta 
anc' Elephants. The great Trimurthi in the 
last named of these temples ranks tor mystery 
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and expressive grandeur with the greatest i 
masterpieces of Egyptian art. The outstanding 
characteristics of Hindu sculpture are the. 
power displayed in suggesting movement * | 
the fine sense of decorative arrangements of 
iiae and mass ; and an overpowering ingenuity i 
In intricate design. Mahoraedan sculpture ' 
in India, though not exclusively conflned 
to geometric forms as Is that of the 

more severe Arabian school, is very 
restrained as compared with that of the 
Hindus. Floral motifs arc often used in the 
ornaments to tombs and palaces, but rarely in 
those of mosques. Their geometric ornament 
shows great ingenuity and invention ; and 
wonderful decorative use is made of Persian, 
Arabic and Urdu lettering in panels, and their 
borders. The representation of human or , 
animal figures is rarely to be met with. Sculp- i 
tured and modelled relief is, as a rule, kept 
very low ; and is mainly conflned to the decora- I 
tion of mouldings, architraxes, lintels, or the j 
bands of ornament which relieve large exterior 
wall spaces. - Buildings of purely Mahomedan 
design and workmanship show greater restraint [ 
than those upon which Hindu workmen have j 
been emplovea and are more satisfactory ; but ! 
at Ahmedabad the two celebrated windows are J 
striking examples of a happy combination of j 
the two styles. 


Painting. — Much of the carved stonework 
upoa ancient Indian buildings was first 
plastered and then decorated with colour, but 
the only paintings, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
npOQ the walls of .the cave temples at AJanta. 
These remarkable works were produced at 
intervals during the first 600 years of the Chris- 
tian era. The\ exhibit all the finer character- 
istic of the best Indian sculpture, but with an 
added freedom of expression due to the more 
tractable vehicle employed. They remained 
hidden in the Deccan jungles for nearly twelve 
hundred years, until accidentally discovered 
in L810. They are painted in a species of 
fresco ; and when first brought to light were 
well preserved, but they have greatly deterio- 
rated owing to the well meant, but misguided 
action of copy late, and the neglect of the au- 
thorities. Their origin Is as wrapt in mystery 
as la that of the artiste who painted them; for 
no other paintings of similar power and charac- 
ter are known to exist ; and the artiste, so far as 
is known, left no successors. Nine hundred 
years elapsed between the completion of the 
Ajonta paintings and the commencement of 
the second period of Indian painting. This 
owned its origin to the introduction of Persian 
artiste by the Moghul Emperor Akbar;&ndthe 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, Jehangir and Shah Jahau. 
UnHke the works of the Ajanta painters, which 
were designed upon a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school wore miniatures. They 
were executed in a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper or vellum, resembling in 
technique the illuminated missals produced 
by the monks in Europe during the middle ages. 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens in | 
India are of a religions character ; this phase of 
development being closely allied to the art 



the c&ligraphist. As its range extended, a rr- 
markable school of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drawing, keen Insight Into character, harmonious 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish in the painting of detail. 
The artiste of a Hindu off-Bhoot of this move- 
ment, known as the Hajput school, were less 
fully endowed with the technical and purely 
aesthetic qualities than were the Moghul pain- 
ters ; but they brought to their work poetry and 
sentiment which are not to be found in that of 
t ho Mahomedans. The pictures of both brandies 
of tiie Moghul school, although highly decorative 
in character, were not intended for exhibi- 
tion upon the walls of rooms, according to 
Western practice, and, when not used as illus- 
trations or decorations to manuscript books, 
were preserved in portfolios. As this school 
of painting was the last expression of tradi- 
tional art in India, in the restricted sense here 
applied to the term, and, as the question has a 
distinct bearing upon the modern development 
of painting, a few words may be added regarding 
the difference between the conventions fol- 
lowed by Eastern and Western painters. Un- 
til tiie middle of the fourteenth century the 
conventions of both East and West were 
practically the same, though the use of them 
differed according to environment and national 
temperament. These conventions the artists 
of the East have retained ; and development 
has been upon the line of decorative fitness, 
harmony of colour, and expressive action. 
Their art has throughout been decorative, and 
when natural objects have been depicted, their 
treatment lias been that of a flat pattern. The 
European painters, after the period above men- 
tioned on the contrary, sought to attain the 
appearance of actuality in the objects depicted 
by the study of the science of light and shade, 
and perspective ; and in achieving this end, and 
developing it Into tiie realisation of atmosphere 
and light, they sacrificed a large measure of the 
decorative quality which characterised the 
work of tho earlier school. Eastern artists 
have ignored or been blind to light and shade; 
and in works entirely free from European in- 
fluence one w ill look in vain for any suggestion 
of it in their figures or for shadows of objects 
cast upon the ground. During the last fifty 
years there lias been a strong movement toward 
a return to decorative conventions, on the 
part of European artiste who have assimilated 
much that the East has to teach them, without 
thereby affecting the distinctively Western 
character of their work. Indian and Japanese 
artiste have been less successful when attempt- 
ing the reverse of this practice, and appear to 
lose whatever is best in their traditional practice 
without acquiring the finer qualities of that of 
the West. 

Modern Painting. — As the reign of Shah 
Jah&n exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment In India, so the reign of his successor 
Aurangzeb marks the period of its rapid decline. 
The causes of this are attributable to the ab- 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor ; to 
1 bis long periods of absence from the court at 
' Delhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars 
he waged in his efforts to bring the whole of the 
Peninsula nnder his rale ; and partly to the 
tendency strongly Inherent In the Indian artist 
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to become stereotyped In his practice. All 
foreign designers, painters and craftsmen 
who had been attracted to India by the great 
works carried out by Akbar, Jchangir and Shah* 
Jahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by no successors. The Indigenous artists 
left to themselves In the isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or collected in schools in remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead 
of seeking new motifs for artistic treatment. 
Ho purely mechanical did the work become that 
in some of the schools or guilds of painters, the 
execution of a single picture was subdivided ; 
one craftsman painting the face, a second the 
drapery, and a third the background. Such 
methods could only lead to deterioration and 
decay. At tho time when the British East 
India Company ceased to be only a guild of 
merchants and became a great administrative 
power in 1757, very little vitality survived in 
the ancient art of the country. During the 
century of Its administrative history between 
the battle of Plassoy and th< Indian Mutiny, 
the '* Company ” was too fully occupied in 
fighting for its* existence, extending its borders 
and settling the internal economy of its ever 
increasing territories, to bo able to give much 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had survived. Without any 
deliberate intention of Introducing western art 
into the country, Greek and its derivative styles 
of architecture were adopted for public and 
private buildings in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of 
indigenous pattern. The practical result was 
tho same ; for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were confronted with styles 
affording no scopo for the application of their 
traditional ornament and concerning which 
they had no knowledge or sympathy. Ab Micro 
were no sculptors in India capable of modelling 
or carving ci\il soulpturo. the monuments to 
distinguish public servants were all imported 
from England ; and the portraits, or other paint- 
ings which decorated the interior walls of the 
buildings, were furnished by European painters 
who visited India or by artists in England 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work of a voluntary nature was done by Archae- 
ologists, no official interest was taken in artistic 
education until the Government of India was 
transferred to the British Crown in 1859. In , 
England itself, the first fifty ycais of the nine- I 
fcoenth century was a period of gross commer- 
cialism and artistic degradation : but with the 
advent of the International Exhibition of 1851 
the eves of the nation were opened to the value 
of art as applied to industry. 

The Schools of Art then Instituted 
throughout England were imitated in a timid 
and tentative manner in India: and were attach- 
ed to the educational system, which had been I 
previously modelled upon a definitely European | 
basis. These schools of art, It Bhould be re- 
membered, were specially established to assist 1 
the artistic industries of the country, and not 
to provide instruction in architecture, soulpture 
and painting. In fact at a subsequent period 
they narrowly, escaped extinction by the Sec- 
retary of State, upon the ground that they 
)tad become schools of painting and had thus I 


; been diverted from performing the original func- 
i tlon for which they were established. The 
; work of the Schools of Art in regard to indus- 
trial art is referred to elsewhere ; and as two of 
them, that at Madras and that at Lahore, have 
confined their activities almost exclusively to 
this branch of the subject it is necessary to 
i mention only the work of the Schools at Cal- 
, cutta and Bombay in the present article. The 
Calcutta school, except for occasional experi- 
ments in the application of the graphic arts to 
lithography, engraving and stained glass, has 
become a school of painting and drawing. That 
at Bombay covers a wider field ; for in addition 
to classes for modelling, painting and design it 
possesses a special school of architecture ; a 
.range of technical workshops, in which instruc- 
tion is given in the applied arts ; and research 
laboratories and studios devoted solely to the 
improvement of the Pottery industry. It is 
in the principles underlying the instruction in 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
nay tune taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have in view, 
namely, the revival of the art of painting in 
India by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters. Mr. Havell, who several years 
ago was the Principal of tin? Calcutta School, 
banished from within its wal!> every vestige 
of European art ; and claimed that the tradi- 
tional art of India, in its old forms, is not dead, 
hut merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid upon it for the last 
150 years, and needed but to be released from 
this incubus to regain its pristine vigour. Well 
equipped with literary ability ; backed by in- 
tense enthusiasm for the views he held, which 
lie advocated with admirable persistence ; he 
imposed upon ills students an exclusive and 
severe study of the Moghul and liajput schools 
of painting. He was fortunate in finding a 
willing and equally enthusiastic disciple in 
Mr. Abinandranath Tagore, an artist of fine 
imagination and faucy, endowed with technical 
ability of a high order, combined with a serious 
devotion to his art. He with other Bengal 
painters, Inspired by Mr. Ha veil’s precepts, 
founded, about twenty years ago, what has since 
become known as the Calcutta School of paint- 
ing. In their early work the painters of this 
school closely adhered to the conventions of 
Moghul and ‘Rajput artists, whom they took 
as their models ; and these early examples made 
a great Impression upon all European critics 
who saw them. They were welcomed as the 
first sign of a genuine revival of Indian painting, 
based upon traditional lines, and it was con- 
fidently hoped that the movement would meet 
with the support it merited from Indians of all 
classes. Interesting as many individual works 
of the school undou btedly are the anticipations 
which greeted its inception have scaroely been 
fulfilled by the Calcutta school. The painters 
themselves have never reached the high tech- 
nical standard of the artists who produced the 
best works of the Moghul or Kajput schools, 
and, as time has passed, their outlook appears 
to have shifted, and, while stemming the flood 
of western influence, they appear to have drift- 
ed into a backwater of Japanese conventions. 
The Indian public has failed to give the school 
the support it was hoped they would afford and 
the oiovemept has had to dppepd for encourage* 
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msnt mainly upon Europeans In England and 
India. 

Bombay School of Art. —The attitude 
towards the development of art In modern 
India taken by Mr. Cecil Burns, who long guided 
the policy of the Bombay school, was diametri* 
cally opposite to that favoured by Mr. Unveil. 
While > folding to no one in his admiration for the 
ancient art of India, and givine every encou- 
ragement to his students to study its master- 
pieces, the view he takes is that with European 
litorature dominating the system under which 
the educated classes in India are trained: with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 
professional, commercial. industrial, and 
political life of the country, it is not possible 
for modern Indians now to recapture the spirit 
which aione gave vitality to the great works 
of the past : that without this spirit, the con- 
\entions the ancient artists adopted are mere 
dead husks, and that to copy these would be as 
unprofitable as It would be for the artists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Creek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the mediaeval painters ; that with Euro- 
pean pictures, often of inferior quality illustrat- 
ing eveiy educational text book, and sold in the 
shops of every large city, it is essential for the 
proper education of art students that they should 
have before them the masterpieces of European 
art ; and that, with the wide adoption of Euro- 
pean stjles of architecture in India, it is neces- 
sary for a school of art to possess the fast 
examples of ornament applicable to the meat 
historic st \ lea, for the purpose of studv aDd refe- 
rence. There are certain basic principles com- 
mon to the technique of all great art, such a* 
tine and accurate drawing in its widest sense, 
composition and design, and the science of 
colour harmony, By means of these an artist 
can express his individuality and emotions, and 
Mr. Burns held that the main function of it 
School of Art is to equip its students with the 
power of expression, untrammelled bv any set 
conventions, so that when they leave the school, 
they do so with the capacity to employ their 
faculties in any direction their sympathies and 
tastes may impel them to take. Which of 
these two very divergent theories will produce 
the result both these geutlemen unite in wishing 
to see brought to pass, time alone will Bhow. 
('ertain it is that the drixing force of any artis- 
tic impulse must come from within the nation, 
md that India, like every other country, in its 
irt, as in other matters, must work out its own 
salvation. 

Among the developments during Mr. Burns’ 
administration were the founding of the Arclu- 
t'Ctural School, the extension of drawing classes 
m the Government Schools, and the appointment 
<4 an Inspector of Drawing to inspect and report 
ui the drawing elates in the Schools. A Pot- 
tery Department, was also started and was 
abolished in 1926. Mr. Burns retired in 1918 
and was succeeded in 1919 by the present 
1‘rmcipal, Mr. W. E. Gladstone Solomon, A. It B.C. 


The latter has studiously avoided any 
dogmatic theories as to the ultimate end which 
Indian art is destined to attain, though he has 
consistently pointed out tho Indian’s pre-emi- 
nence in tiie decoration of wall spaces. 

The guiding principle with Mr. Solomon 
has been to leach the students to draw and to 
paint, what the \ see ; and further to encour- 
age bv all possible means their natural progress 
in the decorative direction towards which their 
inherent, instinct most, obviously urges them 
He lias always maintained that theory In regard 
to the tiaining of Indian Art, students it, is 
itseli unproductive and can only bo proven 
by ptaetiee ; and as Mr. Solomon lias now held 
the post, of Principal for several years It Is pos- 
sible to gauge the results achieved by bis system 
! of training. 

The life (Masses which were started at the 
| end of 1919 have recently been pronounced 
! bv competent, judges as well up to the level vf tho 
1 Life Classes of the European Schools of Art- 
But proflcicnev in technique forms only one side 
of the present system of training ; for even In 
Europe, too much of the study from Life Is quite 
capable of negativing its own object. In India, 
where the decorative instinct, is inherent,, and 
where the possibilities of freehand drawing am 
still understood, the danger ot overdoing the 
Life Class is even more palpable. Ho Bide by 
side with these realistic aids to studv, and at. 
the same period, a (Mass of Indian Decorative 
I ’amt, mg was inaugurated in the Bombay School 
of Art, under the direction of tho Governor of 
Bombay (Lord Lloyd) As this class specialises 
In Mural Painting it has long been popularly 
known as the (Mass of Mural Painting. Phis 
class has executed flip decorations for many 
public and private buildings, and painted the 
ceding and panels of a specially constructed 
Indian Room which was exhibited at Wombloy 
in J 924 . A great deal of controversy, which 
has been characterised bv its academic rather 
than its practical note, has centred round these 
new movements in art training in India ; hut 
the Bombay School of Ait has retained the 
patronage and support ot the public and the 
increase in the number of its students (who 
now number over 600 in all sections of tho 
School) has been continuous since it took Its 
present line. It is significant, that tho wide- 
spread revival of public interest In Art In Wes- 
tern India luis synchronised witli these acti- 
vities 

The School of Art, has of la to years enjoyed the 
patronage of successive Governors of Bombay 
and, largely due to the efforts of Sir Leslie Wil- 
son, the Government of India inaugurated a 
competition of Indian Artists in 1927 for tho 
decoration of wall spaces in the new 
buildings at New Delhi. Jt, is a very promis- 
ing result that five artists from Bombay arid 
arid the Bombay and Lahore Schools of Art 
j proved successful In this first essay, and have 
been chosen for the work of painting certain 
I wall spaces in the Seen tariat. 
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Indian Architecture. 

I. ANCIENT. 


The architecture of India has proceeded on 
llnee of Its own, and its monuments are unique 
among those of the nations of the world. An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part 
of the people towards religious fervour of the 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical 
sort, combined with the richness of the country 
in the sterner building materials — these are 
a few of the factors that contributed to making 
it what it was, while a stirring history gave it 
both variety and glamour. Indian architec- 
ture Is a subject which at the best has been 
studied only Imperfectly, and a reully com- 
prehensive treatise on it has yet to be written. 
The subject is a vast and varied one, and it 
may be such a treatise never will be written 
In the form of one work at. any rate. The 
spirit of Indian art is so foreign to the European 
of art culture that it is only one European in 
a hundred who can entirely understand It, 
while art criticism and analysis Is a branch of 
study that the modern Indian has not as yet 
ventured upon to any appreciable extent. 
Hitherto the one, and with a few exceptions 
the only recognized authority on the subject 
has been Fergusson, whose compendious work 
Is that which will hud most ready acceptance 
by tiie general reader. Hut. Fergusson attempt- 
ed the nearly impossible task of covering the 
ground in one volume of moderate dimensions, 
and It Is sometimes held that lie was a man 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of sufficient depth of 
insight in this particular direction. Fergus* 
son’s classification by races and religions Is, 
however, the one that has been generally ac- 
cepted hitherto. He asserts that there Is no 
stone architecture In India of an earlier date 
than two and a half centuries before the Christ- 
ian era, and that ’* India owes the introduc- 
tion of the use of stone for architectural pur- 
poses, as sho does that of Buddhism as a state 
religion, to the great Asoka, who relgued 13. C. 
272 to 236.” 

Buddhist Work. 

Fergusson’s first architectural period is 
then the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sancld with its famous Northern gateway 
is perhaps the most noted example. Then 
we have the Gandhnran topes ami monas- 
teries. Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture or greatest interest and most ready 
access to the general student are to be found 
in the Chaitya halls or rock-cut cav<»s of Karli, 
A junta, Nasik, Ellora and Kan her! A point 
with relation to the Gandluira work may be 
alluded to in passing. This Is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
Greek, to be observed in the details. The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bears 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek influence, particularly in the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression. 
From this It has been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst gome authorities that Indian art 
owed much of Its best to European Influence, an 
assumption tlat is strenuously combated by 
others u will he pointed out later. 


The architecture of the Jains comes next in 
order. Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dilwara 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 
*’ Tower of Victory ” at Chittore. 

Other Hindu Styles. 

The Dra vidian style Is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and the South of India. 
It is seen in many rock-cut temples as at Elto-a, 
where the remarkable “ Kylas” is an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
case of mere caves) but also as to its exterior. 
It is, as it were, a life-size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, ar uridci taking of vast and, to cur 
modern ideas, unprofitable industry. The 
Pagoda of Tanjorc, the temples at Sriraugam, 
Chidambaram. Vellore, Vljayanagar, Ac., and 
the palaces at Madura and Tanjorc are among 
the best known examples of the style. 

The writer finds some difficulty In following 
Fergusson 's two next divisions of classification, 
the ” Chaiukyaii ” of South-central India, 
and the '* Northern or Imio-Aryan style.” 
The differences and the similarities are appa- 
rently so intermixed and confusing that he is 
(am to fall back on the broad generic title of 
** Hindu” — however unscientific he may there- 
by stand confessed. Amongst a vast number 
of Hindu temples the following may be men- 
tioned as particularly worthy of study : — Those 
at Mukteswara and Bhu vanes war in Orissa, 
at Khajuraho, Bindrabun, Udaipur, Benarep, 
Gwalior, Ac. The palace of the Hindu Baja 
Man Singh at Gwalior is one of the most beaut- 
fill architectural examples In India. So also 
are the palaces of Amber, Datiya, Urcha, Dig 
and Udaipur. 

Indo-Sar8Crnic 

Among all the period, and styles In India 
the characteristics of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generally 
called the “ Indo-Saracenic ” which deve- 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest. Under 
the new influences now brought to bear on it 
the architecture of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent lemarkable modifi- 
cations. The dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
ouildcrs, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class. The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature. 
The requirements of the new religion, — the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet, the needs 
of organized congregational acta of worship — 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied. The Moslem hatred of Idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured represent- 
ations of animate objects in the adornment 
of tbe buildings, ond led to the development 
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A other decorative forms. Great Ingenuity 
»me to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
>f geometrical and foliated ornament. This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion, scale and mass as means of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and the aesthetic and symbolic interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree. 

The art was thus the galuer by the new con- 
ditions. It gamed in power and variety much 
as “ Classic ” architecture gamed under the 
Homans. Hut it equally lost something too. 
lhe Indo-Saracenic is apt to appear cold and 
hard. The writer was impressed by this on 
ni9 first, view of the Gwalior palace already 
mentioned. Though a Hindu building that 
palace has yet much of what might he called 
the more sophisticated quality of the indo- 
Saracenlc work as well as some similarity of 
detail. It has, being Hindu, a certain amount 
of sculptured ornament of animated forms, 
and the general effect of roundness, richness! 
and interest thereby imparted seemed eloquent 
in suggestion as to what is lacking m so many 
of the Mahometan buildings. 

Foreign Influence. 

There would appear to be a conflict between 
archaeologists up to the extent of the elfect on 
indiau art produced by foreign influence under i 
the Mahometans. The extreme view ou the one 
band is to regard all the best of the art as having 
been due to foreign importation. The Gan- ' 
dharau sculptures with their Greek tendency, 
the development of new forms and modes ot ; 
treatment to which allusion has been made, 1 
the similarities to be found between t lie Maho- 
metan buildings of India and those of North 
Atrica and Europe, the introduction of the 
minaret and, above ail, the historical evidences 
that exist of the presence in India of Europeans 
during Mogul times, are cited in suppoit of 
the theory. On the other hand those of the 
opposite school hold the foregoing view to be 
due to the prevailing European preconception 
that all light and leading must come by way 
of Europe, and the best things in art by way 
of Greece. To them the Gandlmrari sculp- 
ture, instead of being the best, is tbe worst 
in India even because of its Greek tincture, 
they And m the* truly indigenous work beau- 
ties and significances not to be seen in the ; 
Uraecu-Bactrian sculptures, and point to those j 
of Borobudir in Java, the work of Buddhist | 
colonists from India, wonderfully pieservod 
by reason of an immunity from destructive j 
influences given by the insular position, as ! 
showing the best examples of the art extant. 
It is probable that a just estimate of the merits 
af the controversy, with respect to sculpture! 
ot any rate, cannot be formed till time 1m* , 
obliterated some of the differences of taste 
that exist between East and West. 

To the adherents of the newer school the 
uudisputed similarities between Indo-Mal>o- 
tnetau and Hindu buildings outweigh those ! 
between Indian and Western Mahometan ■ 
work, especially in the light ot tbe dls-slmi- 
iaritie3 between the Utter. They admit tbe \ 
changes produced by the advent of Islam 
but contend that tbs art, though modified, I 


yet remainaa in its tsseucu what j„ had always 
been, indigenous Indian. The minaret, the 
dome, tbe arch, they contended, though deve* 
loped under the Moslem influence, were yet* 
so far as their detailed treatment and crafts- 
manship are concerned, rendered in a manner 
distinctively Indian. Ferguseon is usually 
regarded as the leader of the former school 
while the latter and comparatively recent 
school has at present found an eager champion 
in Mr. E. B. llavell, whose works, on the subject 
are recommended for study side by side with 
those of the former writer. Mr. liavell prac* 

: Mcally discards Fergimon’s racial method Of 
; classification into styles in favour of a chrono- 
logical review of what he regards to a greater 
extent than did his famous precursor as being 
i one continuous homogem ous Indian mode of 
architectural expression, though subject to 
variations from the influences brought to bear 
upon It and from the varied purposes to which 
it was applied. 

Agra and Delhi. 

Agra and Delhi may be regarded as the 
principal centres of the* lmio-Saruceuic style — 
the former for the renowned tuj Mahal, for 
Akbar’s deserted capital of Fatehpur Sikrl, 
his tomb at Secundra, the Motl Musjid and 
palace buildings at the Agra fort. At Delhi 
we have the great Jumma Musjid, the Fort, 
the tombs of Humayon, Sufdar Jung, <Src., 
and the unique Qutb Mmar. Two other great 
centres may bo mentioned, because in oacb 
there appeared <ertaln strongly marked indi- 
vidualities that differentiated the varieties 
of the style there found from the variety seen 
at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
that of the other. These are Ahmedabad in 
Gujarat and Bijapur on the Dekhan, both In 
the Bombay Presidency. 

Ahmedabad. 

At Ahmedabad with its neigh hours SlrkheJ 
j and (’hampanir there seems to be less of a depar- 
ture from the older Hindu forms, a tendency to 
adhere to the lintel and bracket rather than to 
j have recourse to the arch, while the dome 
though constantly employed, was Micro never 
developed to its full extent as elsewhere. Of 
carried to its logical structural conclusion. J’he 
Ahrnedaoad work is probably most famous for 
the extraordinary beauty of its stone *'jall M — 
or pierced lattice-work, as in the palm tree 
windows of the Midi Say y id Musjid. 

Bijapur. 

The characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
of the style are equally striking. They are 
perhapr more distinctively Mahomedan than 
those of ttie Ahmedabad buildings In that 
here the dorm* is developed to a remarkable 
degree, indeed the tomb of Mahmud — the 
well-known ** Gol Gumbax ” — is cited as shew- 
ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting the Pantheon. The lintel also was 
here practically discarded in favour of tbe arct. 
The Bijapur style shews a bold masculine 
quality aud a largeness of structural concep- 
tion that is unequalled elsewhere in India 
though in richness and delicacy It does not 
attempt to rival tb« work of the further North. 
In this we recognise among ottfer influences 
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that of tte prevailing material, the bard on- choice of materials available — the local red 
co in promising Dekban basalt. In a simllai ! and white sandstones, combined with access 
manner the characteristics of the Ahmedabad > to marble and other more costly materials— 
work with its greater iichness of omamenta- 1 was no doubt largely responsible for the many 
tion are bound up with fcl.e nature of the Gujarat easily recognizable characteDsties of tbe arehi- 
freestone, virile at Delhi and Agra the freer I tecture of these centres. 


II. MODERN. 


The modem architectural work of India 
divides itself sharply Into two classes. There 
Is tlrst that of the indigenous Indian " Mastei* 
builder" to be found chietly m the >intive 
States, particularly those in liajputana 
Second there Is that of British India, or of 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever 
Western ideas and methods have most strongly 
spread their Influence, chietly, in the case of 
architecture, through the medium of the De- 
partment of Public Works. The work of that 
department has been much animadverted 
upon as being all that building should not be, 
but, considering it has been produced by men 
Of whom it was admittedly not the metier , and 
who were necessarily contending with lack ol 
expert training on the one hand and with de- 
partmental methods on the other, it must lx* 
conceded that it can shew many notable build- 
ings. Of recent years there has been a tend- 
ency on tho part of professional architects 
to turn their attention to India, and a number of 
these has even been drafted into the service 
of Government as the result of a policy Ini- 
tiated in Lord Cnrzon’s Viceroyalty. In time, 
therefore, and with tho growth of the iniluence 
of these men, such of the reproach against 
the building of tiie Pritish in India as was just 
aud was not merely thoughtlessly maintained 
as a corollary to the popular jape against every- 
thing olticial, may gradually be rcmo\ed. If 
this is so as to Government work progiess should 
bo even more assured In the freer atmosphere 
outside of official life. Already in certain oi 
the greater cities, where tho trained modern 
architect lias established himself, in private 
practice, there are signs that his influence is 
beginning to be felt, lie still complains, how- 
ever, that tho general public of India needs 
much educating up to a recognition of his 
value, both in a pecuniary sense and other- 
wise. It is also to bo observed that the sur- 
vival of a relic of the popular idea of the time 
before his advent, to the effect that though 
an architect might occasionally "design" 
a building it was always an engineer who built 
it, is still indicated by the architect in some 
cases deeming it advisable to style himself 
*‘ architect, ami engineer." 

To tho work of the indigenous " master- 
builder" public attention has of recent >ear& 
been drawn with some insistence, and the sug- 
gestion has been pressed that efforts should be 
directed towards devising moans for the pre- 
servation of what is pointed out — and now 
universally acknowledged — to be a remarkable 
survival — almost, the only one left in the world— 
of "living art," but which is threatened with 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread of 
Western ideals and fashions. The matter 


assumed some years ago the form of a mild 
controversy centring round the question of the 
then much discussed project of the uovcrnnient 
of India's new capital at Delhi. It was urged 
that this project should be utilised to give the 
required impetus to Indian art rather thnn 
that it should be made a means of fostering 
European art which needed no such encourage- 
ment at India’s expense. The advocates of 
this view appear for the most part to have bean 
adherents ol the "indigenous Indian" school 
of archa*ologists already mentioned, and to 
have based theii ideas on their own reading of 
the past. They still muster a considerable 
following not only amongst, the artistic public 
of England and India, but even within the 
: Government service s. Their opponents, holding 
what appears to be tho more n thrill 1 view both 
■ as to archaeology and art, have pointed to the 
'"dentil" of all the arts of the past in other 
\ countries as an indication of a natural law, ami 
; deprecate as waste of energy all cPoi*g to resist 
this law, or to institute what they have termed 
"another futile revival." The Ihitlsh in India, 
i they contend, should do ns did the ancient 
Romans in every country on which they planted 
their conquering foot. As those were wont to 
replace Indigenous art with that of Koine, so 
should we set our seal oi conquest permanently 
on India by the ereition of examples of the best 
of llrltish art. This is the view which, as we have 
( indicated, appears to have obtained for the 
moment the more influential heanng, and the 
i Disk of designing and directing the construction 
I of the principal buildings in the new Capital has 
accordingly been entrusted jointly to a Ixmdon 
[ and to a South African architect, neither of 
whom can be unduly influenced by either past 
or recent architectural practice sc far as India 
is concerned. 

Rut. tins conti oveisj, however vital to 
tile interests of the country’s architecture, is 
too purely technical and academic for its merits 
to be estimated by the general reader or dis- 
cussed hcie. its chief claim on our attention 
he- in the fact that it affords an added interest 
to the tourist, wno may see the fruits of both 
schools of thought in the various modern build- 
ings of British India as well as examples ot tbe 
“ master builders " work in nearly every native 
town and ba/aar. The town of Lashkar In 
Gwalior State may be cited ns peculiarly rich 
in instances of picturesque modem Indian 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Benares, etc , this class of worK may be studied 
it; many different form* both civil and religious. 
The extent to which the "unbroken tradition 
from the past ” exist? may there be gauged 
by the traveller wbo is architect enough for 
tbe purpose. 
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The aucient iudubtrial arts of India formed 
two distinct groups. The first included those 
allied to, and dependent upon, architecture; the 
second comprise those applied to articles devoted 
to religious ritual ; military weapons and 
tropping8, domestic accessories ; and to personal 
adornment. 

The articles of the first group wore intended 
for some fixed and definite position, and the 
style of their design and the character of their 
workmanship were dictated hy that of the 
building with which they were incorporated. 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
the range of their design was less constricted 
and their workmanship was more varied. 
Examples of work in both groups are so numer- 
ous, and the arts comprise such a diversity of 
application, that only a cursory survey can be 
attempted within the limits of a short review. 
Although the design and treatment diller in 
the two groups, the materials used were often 
the same. These materials cover a very wide 
range but space only permits of reference to 
work applied to the four materials upon which 
tlio Indian craftsman's skill has been most 
extensively displayed. These are stone, wood, 
metal and textiles. 

Before dealing separately witli each of these 
materials a few words upon the principal Indian 
styles are necessary The two distinctive styles 
arc Hiudu and Mahouiedan The former may 
be termed indigenous, dating as it does from 
remote antiquity ; the latter was a variation of 
the great Arabian style, which was brought 
into India in the fourteenth century, and has 
since developed features essentially Indian In 
character. The art of both Hindus and Maho- 
mcdan8 is baaed upon religion and the require- 
ments of religious ritual. The obvious expres- 
sion of this is shown In the different motifs 
used for their ornament. In Hindu art all na- 
tural forms are accepted and employed for deco- 
rative purposes; but lu that of the Mahome- 
dans, nearly all natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden. The basis of iMahoinedan decora- 
tion is therefore mainly geometrical In each 
of them, racial characteristics are strikingly 
exhibited. The keynote of Hindu work is 
exuberance, imagination and poetry ; that of 
Mahomedan, reticence, intellect and good taste. 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undiseriininat- 
ing, in their employment of ornament ; the 
Mahomedans use more restraint In fact the 
two styles may be compared, without straining 
the analogy, to the Gothic and classic styles in 
Europe. In both styles the fecundity of ideas 
and invention in design are marvellous, and 
the craftsmanship often reaches a very high 
standard. Hindu art had been subjected 
throughout the ages to many foreign influences, 
but the artistic instincts of the people have 
proved so conservative that, whether these 
alien ideas came from the east or the west, they 
have been absorbed, and are now stain ped 
with a definite Indian character. Recognition 
of this fact alone should relieve the anxiety 
of those critics who fear that the penetration 
of Western art and culture into India at the 
present time will eventually rob Indian art of 
its national character. 


Stone Work.— Carved stone work is the 
principal form of decoration employed in 
Hindu temples. In variety and scope it ranges 
irom the massive figures in the Buddhist and 
Brahminical Cave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern India, 
to the delicately incised reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu. A curious fact In relation to Hindu work 
Is that priority of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development. It is not possible 
to trace, as in the case of Greek, Roman and 
Mediaeval craftwork, the regular progressive 
steps from art in its primitive state to its cul- 
minating point and its subsequent deoay. Styles 
in India seem to spriug into existence fully 
developed ; the earlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date. 
There can be little doubt that stone carving In 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers* art to another material. The treat- 
ment of stone by the Hindu craftsmen, oven In 
the constructive principles of their buildings, 
bears a closer resemblance to the practice of the 
wood-worker than to that of the stone mason. 
The earlier wooden examples from which the 
stone buildings and thoir decorations were 
derived have long since disappeared, but their 
influence is apparent. The keynote of Hindu 
design is rhythmic rather than symmetrical ; 
that of their craftsmanship, vigour rather than 
refinement. In the carving of the human 
figure and of animals great power of expressing 
action is shown, and this spontaneous feeling 
is preserved despite the greatest elaboration 
and detail. The industry displayed is amazing, 
no amount of labour appears to have daunted 
the Hindu craftsmen in carrying out their 
huge and intricate schemes of decoration. 


The stone carving on Mahomedan buildings 
except where Hindu carvers have been allowed 
a free hand, is much more restrained than that 
on Hindu temples. The fact that geometrical 
forms were almost exclusively used, dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement in the carv- 
ing ; while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where its 
effect was heightened by the simplicity of the 
rest of the buildiug. The Invention displayed 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
work screens, inlay, and other ornamental 
details appears to bo inexhaustible ; while won- 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Persian lettering in panels and their fram- 
ing. To obtain a rich effect the Hindus relied 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
surfaces, the Mahornedans to attain the same 
end used precious materials ; veneering the sur- 
faces of their buildings with polished marble 
which tticy decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones. Although the art of inlaying and work- 
ing in hard stones was of Italian origin. It proved 
to be on eminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman ; and many wonderful exam- 
ples of their skill in the form of book rests, tab- 
les, thrones, footstools, vases and sword handles 
are extant to show the height of proficiency 
Ui.jy attained. The treatment of precious 
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stones by Indian Jewellers may here be referred ! 
to. Sir George Bird wood states that “ the In- 
dian jeweller think* of producing the sumptu- 
ous, imposing effect of dazzling variety of rich 
and brilliant colours and nothing of the purity 
of his gems.” This is true in a general sense 
and "full many a gem of purest ray serene” 
was utterly ruined by crude cutting and pierc- 
ing. But although as early a* the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries diamonds and pre- 
cious stones from the Indian mines were taken 
to Europe to be cut, many of the finest jewels 
found their way back to the treasure houses of 
Indian princes. 

Wood Work. — With a fine range of tim- 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has played a 
great part in the construction and decoration 
of Indian buildings. Unfortunately, most of 
the ancient wood work has been destroyed by 
the action of the climate and the teeming insec- 
tivorous life of India ; and that which escaped 
these enemies was wiped out by fire and the 
sword. It is therefore only possible to con- 
lecture the height of artistic development these 
buildings and their decorations displayed by 
the copies in stone which have been preserved. 
Few if any examples of a date earlier than the 
sixteenth century are to he found. Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seeu 
In towns and cities throughout the country, 
are masterpieces of design and craftsmanship. 
The carved timber fronts and inner courtyards 
of houses In Ahinedabad, Nasik, and other 
parts of Western India are notable for their 
pIcturosoueneBB and beauty the structural 
beams, the overhanging balconies, with their 
screens and supporting brackets, being carved 
In a manner which unites richness of effect with 
good taBte and propriety. Of furniture, as the 
term Is now understood, few examples were 
in use in India before Europeans introduced ! 
their own fashions. These were confined to 
small tables and stools, book rests, clothes 
ohests and screens, tho designs of which con- 
formed somewhat closely to the architec- ' 
tural style of the period. Many of these were 
decorated with inlays of coloured woods, ivory 
and metal ; whilo In some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass ! 
or silver. In Southern India, where close grained 
sandalwood is grown, jewel cases and boxes are | 
enriched with carving executed with the atten- 
tion to detail and the finish generally associated 
with the carving of ivory. Coloured lac was 
freely used to decorate many articles of fur- 
niture, especially those turned ou the lathe ; 
and rich colour effects were obtained in this, 
perhaps tho most distinctive and typically 
Indian development of decoration as applied 
to woodwork. 

Metal Work. — With the exception of weav- 
ing, the metal working industry employed 
and still employs the greatest number of artis- 
tic craftsmen in India. Copper and brass have 
aiwayB been the two metals most widely used 
for domestic purposes by Mahoruedans and 
Hindus. The shapes of many of these humble 
vessels are among the most beautiful to be found 
In the country. They exhibit that sense of 
variety and touch of personality which are only 
given by the work of the human hand ; and the 
shapes are those which grow naturally from the 
wonting oft the material with the simplest 
implements. In the technical treatment of 


brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of line cast- 
ing. In this, and in the working of gold and 
silver, a higher standard of technical and con- 
structive exactness has been reached by the 
metal workers of Europe and Japan. It may 
be taken as an axiom that the more beautiful 
the shape of an article is, and this especially 
applies to metal work, the less need 
exists for the decoration of Its surface. It is 
equally true that the highest test of craftsman- 
ship is the production of a perfect article with- 
out any decoration. The reason being that the 
slightest technical fault is apparent on a plain 
surface, but can be hidden or diBgulsed of 
one which is covered with ornament. The 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of India were 
extremely skilful and industrious, but judged 
by this test their works often exhibit a lack ot 
care and exactness in the structural portion 
and a completely satisfactory example of per- 
fectly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
8ilversrnttii8 of India is rarely to be met with. 
Much of the excessive and often inappropriate 
ornamentation of the articles that they produc- 
ed owed its application as much to the necessity 
of hiding defective construction as it did to 
any purely decorative purpose. For many 
generations, ornaments of gold and silver were 
regarded in the light of portable wealth, a 
practice which naturally made for massiveness 
These solid ornaments are moBt effective and 
picturesque; and, despite an enormous output 
of elaborate and delicate work from their 
hands, the most valuable contribution of the 
Indian metal workers to the sum total of man’s 
artistic use of tho precious metals will probably 
be found to lie in a certain barbaric note which 
distinguishes these pieces — a note not present 
in tiie craft work of other countries. In the 
design of Hindu gold and silver ornaments, 
religious symbols have been extensively used. 
The ornaments which bedeck the early sculp- 
tures! figures, and those depicted in the paintings 
at the Cave Temples of Ajanta are precisely 
the same in design and use as similar article’s 
made at the present time, thus affording a 
striking evidence of tho inherent conservatism 
of the Hindu people and its effect upon an in- 
dustrial art that makes a closer personal appeal 
than any other. 

Textiles. — The textile industry Is the widest 
in extent in India and is that in which her 
craftsmen have shown their highest achieve- 
ments. Other countries, east and west ot 
! India have produced work equal, if not superior. 

! in stone, wood, and metal ; but none has ever 
■ matched that of ler weavers In cotton and 
1 wool, or excelled them in the weaving of silken 
fabrics. Some of the products of the looms 
of Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 
perfect taste, while the plum bloom quality 
of the old Cashmere shawls is an artistic achieve- 
ment which places them in a class by themselves. 
Weaving being essentially a process of repeti- 
tion, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modern scienoe has brought power 
loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
filament* of & substance finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
. now produced in the mills of Lancashire. But 
i for beauty of surface and Variety of texture 
1 no machine-made fabrics have ever equalled 
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the finest handwork ol the ancient weavers ol 
India. Many of the most beautiful varieties 
of Indian textile work have disappeared, killed 
by the competition of the power loom; and it is 
to be feared that under modern conditions they 
are never likely to be revived. In other branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
so pre-eminent a position as in that of weaving. 
The printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place in the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftsmen learnt many valuable lessons 
fiom the technical skill, and artistic taste they 
display. In embroidery and tine needlework 
the West and the Far East have more than held 
their own, while nothing approaching the 
tapestries made in Europe in the middle ages 
has been produced la India. The nearest 
approach to these is in carpets and rugs. This 
art was introduced from Persia; but Indian 
craftsmen have never succeeded in equalling 
the finest work of their instructors either in 
colour or design. 

Modern Conditions— In the foregoing 
sketch of the ancient industrial art of India, as 
applied to the four principal materials employed, 
only a general indication of Its more striking 
characteristics has been possible. A volumo 
would be required to give a detailed description 
of any one of them, and would leave many other 
minor arts to be considered. All these bran- 
ches of art came into existence, were develop- 
ed and flourished in India when social and eco- 
nomic conditions were vastly different from 
those of the present day. Like similar artistic 
crafts carried on In Europo up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, they were executed by 
hand labour. The processes involved had not 
been discovered by scientific inquiry, such as 
is now understood by the phrase, but were tho 
outcome of generations of slowly built up expe- 
rience. We now come to the effect upon them 
of the changed conditions which have revoiu- 
tionised Industrial art in Europe during the 
last century. 

The invention of the steam engine, and tho 
application of mechanical power and scientific 
research to industry in Europe, mark the divid- 
ing line between ancient and modern industrial 
art. Not only on its technical side is this 
so, but the effect of these changes has been to 
alter the character of the work itself and the 
spirit which animated the craftsmen. In place 
of the ancient ideal of variety in design and 
treatment, which meant a limited output, 
the modern one of uniformity and unlimited 
output has been substituted. The capitalist 
has displaced the master craftsman ; tho orga- 
nised factory, the small workshop ; specialisa- 
tion and division of labour have taken the place 
of general proficiency among the artisans : the 
function of the designer has been separated 
from that of the craftsman ; local markets have 
been extended to serve the whole world; and 
the skilled handicraftsman has, in a great 
measure, become a machine-minder. It took 
about one hundred y^ara of gradual change 
for the craftsmen of Europe fully to adjust 
themselves to these altered conditions; and 
during the greater portion of that period India 
protected by the dlfBcalties of transport, con- 
tinued its Immemorial practice. Fifty years 
ago this protective barrier was removed by the 
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opening of the Suez Canal, and the handicrafts, 
men of India have since been struggling to 
avoid the same fate which overtook those of 
Europe half a century before. With less time 
to adapt themselves to the changed conditions 
the Indian craftsmen have had to meet the 
competition of European rivals already fully 
equipped with new and unknown weapons. 
Even before this period of intense competition, 
observers interested in Indian craftwork had 
noticed evidences of its deterioration. The 
falling off, both in design and workmanship, 
was attributed to the conservative practice 
of tlie craftsmen ; to the gradual loss of foreign 
markets, and to the long period of internal dis- 
order whioh had deprived them of both the 
patronage of the rulers of an earlier age and the 
stimulating contact with foreign craftsmen 
who had previously been attracted to the 
splendid courts at Delhi and Agra. During the 
same period, an even greater degradation In 
design had overtaken the craftwork of Europe. 
This was due to entirely different causes namely, 
to tho introduction of machinery. Attention 
had been so concentrated upon speedy produc- 
tion, mechanical accuracy and commercial 
organisation that beauty of design had been 
almost entirely neglected. Tills was so forcibly 
demonstrated at the International Exhibition 
of 1851 that efforts were at once made to bring 
art and Industry together once more, Schools 
of Art and Museums were founded throughout 
England and the same system was copied in a 
tentative and timid fashion in India. The 
function of these institutions was accurately 
estimated in England, where the artistic in- 
dustries were already highly organised and 
were commercially successful, and whose pro- 
ducts were to be found in every market o! 
the world. Their business was to assist these 
industries by training a body of efficient de- 
signers capable of furnishing the factories with 
suitable designs, new or old, and in any style, 
to satisfy the requirements of customers in any 
country. It was never supposed for an Instant 
that a School of Art could lead an Industry. 
In India their function was as completely mis- 
understood as were the causes of the depres- 
sion in Indian craftwork. The schools were 
not only expected to lead the Industries which 
were living, but to revive those which were 
moribund, and resurrect those which were 
dead. I n the report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission the need for some State-aided 
system of industrial and commercial or- 
ganisation ot the industrial arts with an ex- 
panded scheme of technical and artistic instruc- 
tion for the craftsmen has been recognised; and 
valuable suggestions were made by exports who 
gave their evidence when the Commission visited 
the different Provinces. The success of the 
scheme recommended by the Commission will 
depend entirely upon the energy with which it 
is applied, and the practical knowledge and tho 
assistance required by each of the different 
crafts on the part of those who control it. If, 
in addition, the same financial assistance and 
encouragement are given by the Imperial and 
Local Governments to the Indian craftsmen 
that have been bestowed by their own Govern- 
ment upon the art workers of Japan, industrial 
art in India will quickly emerge from the cloud 
of depression, which has bung over it for a cen- 
tury past into the sunlight of prosperity. 
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The ancient monuments of India are as varied 
as they are numerous. Lntil a few years ago, 
the earliest known were the brhk and stone 
erections of the Maury a jieiiod, a group of mounds 
at Launyu fs'aiKlangarh, illustrative ot the Vedjc 
funeral customs and assignable roughly to the 
7th or 8th century and some rough stone 
walls at the ancient city of Kajagriha ot about 
the same period. The absence ot structures ot 
an earlier period was then supposed to be due 
to the tact that all previous ardntcctiin has 
been of wood and had completely perislnd The 
recent excavations, however, at Mohenjo-daro 
in Sind ami at llarappa m the Punjab, have 
completely revolutionised ideas on this subject 
and proved that as lar hark as tin did oi 4th 
millennia H,(‘. and probably much eailier still, 
India was in possession ot a highly developed 
civilization with laige and populous cities, 
well built houses, tempts and pubih buildings 
ol brick and many other amenities enjoyed at 
that period by the peoples of Mesopotamia and 
Bgypt. Jloth at Mohenjo-daro and Harapp.i 
there are the remains of some f> or 0 cities supci- 
i imposed omMipon the ruins of another 

The structures that have so far been exposed 
at Mohenjo-daro belong to the three latest cities j 
on the site. Those ot the third or earliest air 
the best m style; those of the tlrst tin* poorest 
Most of the strurtiuch are dwelling housis or 
shops, hut there are others whirh app« ui to 
have been temples and one- ot partn ulaily 
massive proportions isalnige hath, simotimhd 
by fenestrated galleries and halls All u< m 
I milt of well burnt btnk and most ot them w»*r< 
ot two or more storeys with stain ascs giving 
ueeess to the upper rooms In and around the 
ruins have been found many minor ant ii|Uities j 
including gold and stiver jews ll ( ry» engraved' 
seuls ot stone and ivory and past copper mi- ! 
plements and vessels, terracotta liguiines and ' 
toys, shell ornaments and potteries both painted ■ 
and plain. 

These discoveries establish the existence in 
Sind and the Punjab •luring the 4th and 3rd , 
millennia BA\ ot a liigidy developed city hie . , 
and the presence, in many of the houses, ot wells 
and bathrooms as well us an elaborate drainage 
system betoken a social condition of the titizens 
at least equal to that found in Sunni and supe- 
rior to that prevailing m contemporary Baby- 
loniu and Egypt. The inhabitants of these 
cities lived largely no doubt by agriculture and 
it is a point ot interest that the specimens ot 
wheat tound at Mohenjo-daro resemble the > 
common variety grown in the Punjab to-dav 
Besides bread, their toot l appeals to have 
Included beef, mutton, and pork, the tlosh ot 
tortoises, turtles and ghurial, iresh fisli from the 
Indus and dried tish trom the sea coast. Among 
their domesticated animals were the humped 
Indian bull, the buffalo, a short horned bull, 
tho sheep, pig, dog, horse aud elephant. Be- 
sides gold and silver they used copper, tin. 
bronze and lead ; they were familiar with the 
arts Of spinning and weaving and with the culti- 
vation of cotton had attained a high degree i 


. of proficiency in the jeweller’s and potters* 
arts. 

That they- possessed a well developed system 
of willing is evidenc'd by the discovery ot over 
a thousand tablets engraved with Well-executed 
animal drvkes and piitograplnc legends in an 
unknown script. The usual method ol disposal 
ot tin* dead appears to have bet n to < rcinate the 
body and then to bury a pait of the burnt boms 
in la/ ge earthen jars or in small biuk structures 
resembling the modern Hindu btumulho Ot 
the Jong period ot more than 2,000 ytars that 
i separates the pre-histoiie monuments r< terred 
to above from the historic |»< nod ol India, little 
or nothing is yet known but th< re is every hope 
'that this gap in out knowledge may be filled 
in hv turtle r « x< av.it ions. From the time ol 
the Maury as, ic, did ccntuiy BC, the lus- 
toiy ot arehltectuie and the ionnative arts ol 
Imiia is <har and can be Hand with relative 
pieeision 

Monumental Pillars.— The monuments, 
which have come down to us from the Maury a 
period, ineludt , besides the caves to be reletred 
to below, the wooden palisade (4th century B.C.) 
whiili surioumled the am lent, city ot i'atah- 
putia fmodtrn Patna), and of wlinh a large 
section has been exposed, tin* rn< k and pillar 
edicts ol \soka (Circa 250 !><’.), the n maims 
ot a laige pillared hall < oust lilt ted l * V tin* same 
empemi at, Patah|>utia, a numbet ot buck 
stupas and a monolithic rail whn h originally 
sin mounted an \soka sla/m at Satnath near 
Ifinaits Altogether tvvilv* pillus ot Asoka 
are known. Ten ot Hum !>• at his ins< riptioiis. 
Ol those the Fauny u-Nandangat h column m 
the (Jharnparan District, Tirhut, is practically 
uninjured. The capital of each column, like 
the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three 
members, viz., a Persepohtan bell, abacus, 
And crowning sculpture in the round. By far 
che best capital of Asoka's time was that, ex- 
humed at, Hamath near Benares. 'I' he four 
lions standing back to back on the abacus aie 
carved with extraordinary precision and ae- 
eiiracv, and originally supported a wheel sym- 
bolizing the law ot pietv prc.'U bed by the 
Buddha Sev« ral plct os of this wheel were found 
and aie now presirved in the Ar< homological 
Museum at Sarnuih Of the po-d-Asokan period 
• me pillar (B.H.) 150 stands r<* the not til-east ot 
Besuagar in tin* Gwalior State, anotln r in trout 
ot the cave ot Kuril ( V 1). 70), and a third at 
Fran in Central Provinces belonging to t,l»e 5th 
(Yntuiy A.I), All these are ot atom* , but there 
is oue of iron also. It is near the Qutb Minor 
at Delhi, and an inscription on it speaks of its 
having been erected by a king called Chindra, 
identified with Chandragupta 11. (A.D. 375 « 
413) of the Gupta dvnasty. It is wonderful 
“ to find the Hindus ar, that age forging a bar 
of irou larger than any that have been forged 
even in Europe to a very late date, and Dot 
frequently even now," Pillars of later style 
are found all over the country, especially in the 
Madras Presidency. No less than twenty exist 
in the South Kanara District. A particularly 
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3ici?ant example faces a Jaina temple at Miuia- 
Didii, not far from Mangalore. 

Topes. — Stupas , known as dzgabas in Ceylon 
ami commonly called Topes in North India, 
were constructed cither (or the safe custody 
of relics ludden in a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the scepe of notable events in 
Buddhist or Jama legends. Though we know 
rhat- the ancient Jainas built stupas, no specimen 
of Jama stupas is now extant. A notable 
structure of tins kind which existed until recent 
times, was the Jama stupa winch stood on the 
Kunkali Tila site at Muttra and yielded a laige 
number of Jama sculpture-. now deposited in 
the Provincial Museum at Lucknow ot thus' 1 
belonging to the Buddhists, the great Tope ot 
Sanelu in Bhopal is the most intact and entire 
ot its class. It consists ot a low ciieulur dium 
supporting a hcmispheiieal dome of less diameter. 
Hound t ha drum is an open passage to rclrcum- 
ambuiation, and the whole is enclosed by a mas- 
sive atone railing with lofty gates facing th- 
cardinal points. The gates are essentially 
wooden in character, and are carved, inside and 
out, with elaborate sculptures. The original 
stupa, winch was ot biukandnot more than 
halt the present dimensions, was apparent 1> 
elected by Asoka at the same time as In* lion- 
crowned pillar near the south gate, but a^ 
8ir John Marshall’s recent explorations have 
conclusmly show’ll, its outer casing ot stone, 
the railing and the gat»wa>s weir at least 150 
and 200 years later, respectively. Other famous 
Buddhist stupa s that have been found are those 
ot sui until, Bharhut between \llahahul 
and Jubhulpore, Amravati in the Madias 
Presideney, and Piprahwa on the Nepalese 
trontier. The tope pioper at Bharhut. has 
entuely disappeared, having hern utilised 
tor building villages, and what remained of the 
rail ha9 been removed to the Calcutta Museum. 
The bas-reliefs on this rail winch contain short 
inscriptions and thus enable one to identify 
the scenes sculptured with the Jatakas or Birth 
Stories of the Buddha give it a unique value. 
The stupa at Amravati also no longer exists, 
and portions of its rail, which is unsurpassed 
in point of elaboration and artistic merit, are 
now in the British and Madras Museum*. The 
stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr. VV. C. 
Peppe in 1898, and a steatite or soap-stone re- 
liquary with an inscription on it was uiuurthcd 
The inscription.' according to many scholars. 
sp< aks of tin • reins bring ot the Buddha, himstdf 
and enshrined by his km-umii, til'* Sakvas Lt 
this interpretation is ounrt, we have here 
one of the stupas that were erected o\ t-r the ashes 
of Buddha immediately alts i his demise. 

Caves. — Of tne rock excavations which are 
one ot the wonders of India, nine-tenths be Ion u 
to Western India. The most important groups 
of caves are situated m Bhaja, Bedsa, Karli, 
Kanheri, Junnar, and Nasik in the Bombav 
Presidency, Kllora and Ajanta :n Nizam’? 
Dominions, Barubur and Nagarjuni Id miles 
north of (Java, and Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
20 miles from Cuttack in Orissa. Tlie <av< s 
belong to the three principal sects into which 
ancient India was die Ided, viz., the Buddhists, 
Hindus and Jainas. The earliest caves so far dis- 
covered aro those of Barabar and Nagarjun) 
which were excavated by Asoka and his grand- 


son Dasaratha, and dedicated to Aji vikas, a 
naked sect founded by Malinkhali putta Gosala. 
The next earliest caves are those of Bhaja, 
Pitalkhora and cave No. 9 at Ajanta and 
No. 19 at Nasik. They have been assigned 
to 200 B.C. by Fergusson and Dr, Burgess. 
But there is good reason to suppose from 
Sir John Marshall’s recent researches and 
from epigraphic considerations that they are 
considerably more modern. The Buddhist caves 
are of two types — the chaityas or chapel caves 
and viharas or monasteries for the residence of 
inouk«. The first are with vaulted roofs and 
horse-shoe shaped windows over the entrance 
and have interiors consisting of a nave and Mde 
usles with a small stupa at the inner circular end* 
They are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
basilicas The second class consist of a hail 
• unrounded by a number of cells. In the lator 
niharas there was a sanctum in the centre of the 
back wail containing a large image of Buddha. 
Hardly a chaitya is found without one or more 
viharat adjoining it. Of the Hindu cave tem- 
ples that at tilephauta near Bombay is perhaps 
the most frequented. It is dedicated to Siva 
and is not earlier than the 7th century A.D, 
But by far the most renowned cavo-tomple of 
the Hindus is Hint known as Kailasa at Kllora. 
It is on the model of a complete structural 
temple but carved out of solid rock. It also is 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated by the 
Ltashtrakuta king, Krishna I, (A. D. 768), 
who may still bo seen in the paintings In the 
railings of the upper porch of the mam shrine. 
Of the Jaina oaves the earliest are at K hand- 
gin mid Udayugiri ; those of the mediaeval type, 
in Indra Sabha at Kllora ; and those of the latest 
period, at Ankai in Nasik. The ceilings of many 
of these caves were once adorned with fresco 
paintings. Perhaps, the best preserved among 
these are those at Ajanta, which were exe- 
cuted at various periods between 350-650 A.D. 
and have elicited high praise as works of art. 
Copies were first made by Major Gill, but most 
of them jKTlshed by fire at the Crystal Palace 
In 1806. The lost ones were again copied bv 
John Gri filth s or tiie Arts School, Bombay, half 
of whoso work was similarly destroyed by a fire 
at South Kensington. They were last copied 
by Lady Herringham during 1909-11 Her 
pictures, which are in full scale, are at proBeut 
exhibited at the Indian Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, and 
have be< n reproduc' d in a volume brought out 
by the India Society. 

Gandhara Monuments. — On the north-west 
froutier of India, anciently known as Gandhara, 
are found a olusa of remains, ruined monasteries 
and buried stupas, among which we notice for 
the first tune representations of Buddha and the 
Buddhist pantheon. The free use of Corinthian 
capitals, friezes of nude rotes bearing a long 
gailaud, winged At Ian tea without number, and 
a host of individual motifs clearly establish the 
influence of Hellenistic art. The mound at 
Peshawar, locally known as Sbah-ji-ke-Dlherl, 
which was explored in 1909, Drought to 
light several interesting sculptures of this 
school together with a reliquary casket, the 
moat remarkable bronze object of the Gandhara 
period. The inscription on the casket left no 
doubt as to the mound being the stupa raised 
over the bones of Buddha by the Indo«Scy- 
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thian king Kanishka. They were presented 
by Lord Minto’s Government to the Buddhists 
of Borina and are now enshrined at Mandalay. 
To about the same age belong the ttupat at 
Manlkyala In the Punjab opened by Ranjit 
Singh’s French Generals, Ventura and Court, 
in 1880. Some of them contained coins of 
Kanishka. 

Structural Temples.— Of this class the 
earliest examples are the Varaha temple at 
Deogarh, District Jhansi, another temple at 
Sanchl, the brick temples at Bhltargaon in the 
district of Cawnpore, all of which belong to the 
Gupta period and a later one at Tlgowa in the 
Central Provinces. In South India we have 
two more examples, rL., Lad Khan and I)urga 
temples at Aihole in Bijapur, the latter of which 
cannot be later than the eighth century A.I). 
The only common characteristic is flat roofs 
without spires of any kind. In other respects 
they are entirely different and already here we 
mark the beginning of tie* two styles, Tndo- 
Aryan and Dravldian, whose differences become 
more and more pronounced from the 7th cen- 
tury onwards, in the Indo- Aryan style, the 
most prominent ones tend to the perpendicular, 
and in the Dravldian to tins horizontal. The 
salient feature of the former again is the cur- 
vilinear steeple and ot the latter, the pyramidal 
tower. The most notable examples of the first 
kind are to be found among the temples of Bhu- 
baneswar in Orissa, Khajarah in Bundelkhand, 
Osia in Jodhpur, and Dilwara on Mount Abu. 
One of the best known uroups In the Dravldian 
style is that of the Mamallapurain Paths, of 
4 Seven Pagodas,' on the seashore to the south 
of Madras. They are each hewn out of a block 
of granite, and are rather models of temples 
than rathi. They are the earliest examples of 
typical Dravldian architecture, and belong to 
the 7tb century. To the same age has to be 
assigned the temple of Kailasanath at Conjee* 
veram, and to tho following century Borne of the 
temples at Aihole and Pattadkal of the Bijapur 
District, Bombay Presidency, and the mono- 
lithic temple of Kailosa at Kilo ra, referred to 
above. Of the later Dravldian style the great 
temple at Tanjore and the Srirangam templr 
of Tricliinopoly are the best examples. 

Intermediate between these two main styles 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, called 
Chaiukyan by Fergusson. In this style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadrangular ; and the hiRh-storeyed spire 
Is converted into a low pyramid in which 
the horizontal treatment- of the Dravidian is 
combined with the perpendicular of the Indo- 
Aryan. Some fine examples ot this type exist, 
at Dambal, Rattihali, Tllllwalli and Hangal in 
Dharwar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ittagi 
and Warangal in Nizam’s Dominions. But 
it is in Mysore among the temples at Hallebid, 
Bclur, and Somuathpur that the style is found 
in its full perfection. 

Inscriptions. — We now come to inscrip- 
tions, of which numbers have been brought U> 
light in India. They have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but principally on stone 
and copper. The earliest of these are found 
incised in two distinct kinds of Uphabet, known 
as Brahrni and Kharoshthi The Brahmi was 
lead from left to right, and from it have been 


evolved all the modern vernacular scripts ol 
India. The Kharoshthi was written from right 
to left, and was a modified form of an ancient 
Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Punjab 
during the period of the Persian domination 
in the 5th century B.C. It was prevalent up to 
the 4th century A.D., and was supplanted by 
the Brahmi. The earliest dateable inscriptions 
are the celebrated edicts of Asoka to which a 
reference has been made above. One group of 
these has been engraved on rocks, and an- 
other on pillars. They have been found from 
Shahbazgarhi 40 miles north-east of Peshawar 
to Nigliva in the Nepal Tarai, from Grniar m 
Kathiawar to Dhauii in Orissa, from K&lsiin the 
Lower iftmalayas to Siddapur m Mysore, show- 
ing by tbe way the vast extent of territory held 
oy him. The reference in his Rock Edicts to 
the five contemporary Greek Princes, Antio- 
chus II. of Syria, Ptolemy Phil&delphus, and 
so forth is exceedingly interesting, and fixes 
B C. 269 as the date of his coronation. His 
Rum.nindei pillar inscription, again, discover- 
ed in Nepal Tarai, now settles, beyond all doubt, 
the birth-place of Buddha which was for long 
disputed. Another noteworthy record Is the 
inscription of the Besnagar pillar. Tbe pillar 
had befit known for a long time but Sir John 
Marshall was the first to notice the Inscription 
on It. It records the erection of this column, 
which was a Garuda pillar, in honour of the 
god Vasndeva by one Heliodoros, son of Dion, 
who is described as an envoy of King Antial- 
kldas of Taxila. Heliodoros is herein called 
a lihagavata , winch shows that though a Greek 
tic bud become a Hindu and presumably a 
Vaishuava. Another inscription worth noticing 
and especially in this connection is that of 
Cave No. Id at Naslk. The donor of thiB cave, 
Ushavadata, who calls himself a Saka and was 
thus an lndo-Scythian, is therein spoken of as 
having granted three hundred thousand kine 
and sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans 
and as having auuually fed one hundred thou- 
sand Brahmans. Here is anoth“r instance of a 
foreigner having embraced Hinduism. Thus for 
the political, social, economical and religious 
history of India at the different periods the 
Inscriptions are invaluable records, and are the 
only light but for which we are 4 forlorn and 
ilind.' 

Saracenic Architecture —This begins in 
India with tbe 13th century after the per- 
manent occupution of the Muhammadans 
Their first mosques w> re constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jaina temples, and some- 
times with comparatively slight alterations. The 
mosque called Adhai-din-ka-jhompra at Ajmer 
and that near the Qutb Minar are instances of 
tills kind. Tbe Muhammadan architecture 
of India varied at different periods and under 
the various dynasties, imperial and local. The 
early Pathan architecture of Delhi was massive 
and at the same time was characterised by 
elaborate richness of ornamentation. The Qutb 
Minar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-ud-din 
Kliiljl are typical examples. Of the Sharqi 
style we have three mosqUes in Jaunpur with 
several tombs. At Mandu in the Dhar State, a 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprang up, 
and we have here the Jami Masjid, Hoahang’s 
tomb, Jahaz Mahal and Hindola Mahal as 
the most notable instances of tbe secular and 
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ecclesiastical styles of the Malwa Pafchans. The 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed their 
own style, and Pandua, Malda, and Gaur teem 
with the ruins of the buildings of this type, the 
important of which are the Adina Masjid of 
Sik&ndar Shah, the Elakhi mosque, Kadarn 
Rasul Masjid, and so forth. The Bahmani 
dynasty of Guibarga and Bidar were also great 
builders, and adorned their capitals with impor- 
tant buildings. The most striking of these is 
the great mosque of Guibarga, which ditiers 
from all mosques m India in having the whole 
central area covered over ao that what in others 
would be an open court is hero roofed by sixty- 
three small domes. " Of the various forms 
which the Saracenic architecture assumed,’* 
says Fergusson, “ that of Ahmed&bad may 
probably be considered to be the most elegant/’ 
It is notable for its carved stone work ; and the 
wora of the perforated stone windows in Sidl 
Sayyid’s mosque, the carved niches of the 
mmare of many other mosques, the sculptured 
Mihrabi and domed and panelled roofs is so 
exquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any penod. No other 
style is so essentially Hindu. In complete con- 
trast with this was the form of architecture 
employed by the Adil rthahl dvna«tv of Blja- 
pur. There is here relatively little trace of 
Hiudu forms or details. The principal buildiugs 
now left at Bijapur arc the Jam! Masjid, 
Gagan Mahal, Mihtar Mahal, Ibrahim Rauza 
and mosque and the Gol Gumbaz. Like their 
predecessors, the Puthans of Delhi, the Moghiih 
were a great building race. Their style first 
began to evolve itself during the reign of Akbar 
lu a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor’s 
buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 
palaces at Fatehpur Bikn and Agra. Of 
Jehangir’s time his mosque at Lahore and the 
tomb of ltimad-ud-daula are the most typical 
structures. “ The force and originality of the 
style gave way under Shah Jalian to a delicate 
elegance and refinement of detail. ” And it 
was during his reign that the most splendid of 
the Moghul tombs, the Taj Mahal at Agra, the 
tomb of his wife Mumtuz Mahal, was con- 
structed. The Motl M&tjid in Agra Fort le 
another surpassingly pure and elegant monu- 
ment of bis tune. 

Archaeological Department. — As the 
arc theological monuments of India must at- 
tract the attention of all intelligent visitors, they 
would naturally feel desirous to know something 
of the Archaeological Department. The work 
of this Department is primarily two-fold, con- 
servation, and research and exploration. .None 
but spasmodic efforts appears to have been made 
by Government in these directions till 1870 when 
they established the Archaeological Survey oi 
India and entrusted it to General (afterwants 


Sir) Alexander Cunniugham, who was also the 
first Director-General of Archaeology. The 
next advance was the initiation of the local Sur- 
veys in Bombay and Madras three years after. 
The work of these Surveys, however, was res- 
tricted to antiquarian research and descrip- 
tion of monumonts, and the task of conserving 
old buildings was left to the fitful efforts of the 
local Governments, often without expert guid- 
ance or control, it was only in 1878 that the 
Government of India under Lord Lytton awoke 
to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
a sum of 3} lakhs to the repair of monuments in 
United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
conservator Major Cole, who did useful work for 
three years. Then a reaction set in, aud Ills 
post and that of the Director-General were 
abolished. The first systematic step towards re- 
cognising official responsibility in conservation 
matters was taken by Lord Curzon's Government, 
who established the seven Archaeological Circles 
that now obtain, placed them on u permanent 
footing and united them together under the con- 
trol of a Director-General, provision being also 
made for subsidising local Governments out of 
imperial funds, when necessary. Tho Ancient 
tiouumynts Preservation Act was passed for 
'.he protection of historic monuments and relics 
especially in private possession and also for State 
control over the excavation of ancient and 
traffic in antiquities. Under the direction of Sir 
John Marshall, Kfc., fl.i.K., Diroctor-Goneral of 
Archaeology, a comprehensive and systematic 
campaign of repair and excavutlon lias been 
prosecuted, and the result of it is manifest In 
the present altered conditions of many old and 
historic buildings and in the scientific excava- 
tion of buried sites such as TaxlJa, PaUll- 
putra, Sanchl in the Bhopal State, Sarnath noar 
Benares, and In tho Indus Valley at Harappa in 
the Punjab and Molten jo Daro in Sind. Of all 
theso works those of most general interest are 
the Mohenjo Daro excavations, for here the Arch- 
eological Department have unearthed remains 
of pro-historic cities dating back to 3000 B.C. 
and further. Tho Finance Department of tho 
Government of India invited the legislative 
Assembly in March 1920, to allocate half a crore 
of rupees from a non-recurring surplus to form 
an endowment fund for excavation, so that 
there should be a regular income of two and 
a half lakhs of rupees for the purpose. Strong 
Brahmin opposition was advanced against 
ttie proposal and it fell through, but other mea- 
sures have been taken to ensure that tho resear- 
ches In the Ihdus Valley shall be pursued In the 
best possible manner on the revenue grants 
available. The Secretary of State recently 
s auctioned the appointment of an eminent 
Orientalist and explorer, Mr. E. J. Mackay, 
to take charge of the Mohenjo Daro excava- 
tions. He arrived In India in November, 1920. 
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For many years Indian time was in a state of 
chaotic confusion. What was called Madras or 
Railway time was kept on all the railways: and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not baaed on any common 
scientific principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries. It was with 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up in 
1004, and addressed to the Local Governments, 
and through them to all local bodies, a long 
letter which reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future. The essential points 
In this letter are indicated below : 

“In India we have already a standard time, 
which is very generally, though by no means 
universally, recognised. It is the Madras local ; 
time, which is kept on all railway and telegraph 
lines throughout India and which is 5h. 21 m. 
10s. in advance of Greenwich. Similarly, 
Rangoon local time Is used upon the railways 
and telegraphs of Burma, and is Oh. 24m. 47s. ; 
ahead of Greenwich. But neither of these 
standards bears a simple and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich time. 

“The Government of India have several times 
been addressed by Scientific Societies, both in 
India and in England, and urged to fall into line 
with the rest of tin* civilised world. And now 
the Royal Society has once more returned to the 
attack. The Committee of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
connected with its observatories, writes — ‘ 'I'lic 
Committee think that a change from Madras tune 
to that corresponding to a longitude exactly 5 1 
hours cast of Greenwich would be an itnpiove- 
ment upon the existing arrangements ; but that 
for international scientific purposes the hourly 
zone system, making the tune 3 hours in advauce 
of Greenwich In the west, and 0 hours in advance 
in the oast of India would be preferable.* 

“Now if India were connected with Europe 
by a continuous series of civilise,! nations with 
their continuous railway system*, all of which had 
adopted the European hour-zone s\ stein, it would 
be imperative u|>oii India to conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion. But as she is not, and 
as she is as much isolated by uncivilised States 
as Cape Colony is by the ocean, it is open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonies and to adopt 
the first suggestion. 


authorities. Moreover, it is very desirable 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
fohowed by all Europeans and Indians alike; and 
it is certain that the double standard would 
puzzle the latter greatly ; while by emphasising 
the fact that railway differed from local time, 
it might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former instead of the 
latter bv people generally over a large part of 
T nd»a. The one great advantage which the second 
possesses over the first alternative is, tnat under 
the former, the difference between local and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour: 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta. 
But tills inconvenience is believed to be smaller 
than that of keeping two different times on the 
Indian system of railways and telegraphs. 

“It is proposed, therefore to put on all the 
railway and telegraph clocks in India by 8m. 
:>()s. I hey would then represent, a time 5 J 
hours faster than that of Greenwich, which 
would be known as Indian Standard Time - 
and tiie difference between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below would be 
approximately as follows, the figures represent- 
ing minutes, and F. and S. meaning that the 
standard tinr is in advance of or liehind local 
time respectively. — Dibrugarh 51 S , Shillonu 38 
S., Calcutta 24 S., Allahabad 2 F., Madras 9 F., 
Lahore 33 F.. Bombay 39 I< ., Peshawar 44 F., 
Kara* hi (32 F„ Quetta (»2 F. 

“ Tins standard time would be as much as 54 
and 55 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
and Rangoon, respectively; and since the railway 
system of Buuna is not connected with that of 
India, and already keeps a time of its own, 
namely, Kan goon local time, it is not suggested 
that Indian Standard Time should be adopted 
in Burma It is proposed, however, that in- 
stead of using Rangoon Standard Time as at 
present, winch is Oil. 24m. 47s. in advance of 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs, wtdeli would be cne hour in advance 
of Indian Standard Time, or 6J hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would correspond v tth 
97° 30' E longitude. The change would bring 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
European and with Indian time, and would 
(among other tilings) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other countries. 


“It Is believed that this will be the better 
solution. There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary line right across the 
richest and most populous portions of India, and 
so as to bisect all the main lines of communi- 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line. India has be- 
come accustomed to a uniform standard in the 
Madras time of the railways ; and the substitu- 
tion for it of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step ; while it would, in all 
probability, be strongly opposed by the -ail way 


“Standard time will thus have been fixed for rail- 
ways and telegraphs for the whole of the Indian 
Empire. Its general adoption for all purposes, 
while eminently advisable, is a matter which 
must be left to the local community in each 
case." 

It is difficult to recall, without a sense of 
bewilderment, the reception of this proposal 
bv various local bodies. To read now the fears 
that were entertained If Standard Time was 
adopted is a study in the possibilities of human 
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error. The Government scheme left local 
bodies to decide whether or not they would 
adopt it. Calcutta decided to retain its own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is still 
twenty-four minutes in advance of Standard 
Time. In Bombay the first reception of the 
proposal was hostile; but on reconsideration the 
Chamber of Commerce decided in favour of it 
and so did the Municipality. Subsequently the 
opposing clement in the Municipality brought 
in a side resolution, bv which tht Municipal clocks 
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were put at Bombay time which is thirty-nine 
minutes behind Standard Time. On the 1st 
January 1906 ail the railway and telegraph 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
Time ; in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal. Calcutta retains its former 
Calcutta time; but in Bombay local time is 
retained only In the clocks which are maintained 
by the Municipality and in the establishments 
of some orthodox Hindus. Elsewhere Standard 
Time is universal. 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


The approximate standard time of High Water may b«* found by adding to, or 
lag from, the time of High Water at London Bridge, given in the calendar, the 
given as below ; — 


subtract • 
correction 
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M 



H 

M. 

Gibraltar •• 


. . tub, 

0 

82 

Rangoon River Eutianee 

.. add 

1 

36 

Malta 


. . add 

1 

34 

Penang 

. . tub, 

1 

39 

Karachi 


. . tub. 

2 

33 ] Singapore .. 

.. »» 

3 

26 

Bombay 


.. ,» 

1 

44 

Hongkong .. 

.. ;» 

4 

27 

Goa • • • • 
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o 

44 

Shanghai 
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0 

84 

Point de Galle 


. . add 

0 

12 

Yokohama .. 
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3 

ft 

Madras •• . . 
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6 

6 

Valparaiso .. .. 

. . sub. 

4 

40 

Calcutta 


• • »t 

0 

19 

Buenos A> ref 
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4 

9 

Rangoon Town •• 


.. add 

2 

41 

1 Monte Video 

• • 9M 

0 

32 
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A» the currency of India in based upon the 
rupee, statements with regard to money are 
generally expressed in rupees, nor has It been 
found possible In all coses to add a conversion 
Into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 165 grains of 
pure silver) was approximately equal to 2s. , 
or ooe-teuth of a £, and for that period it is 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the Anal cipher (Its. 1,000 =£100) But 
after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world, , 
there came a serious and progressive fall in the 
exchange, dnfcll at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped hs low as Is. in order to ; 
provide a remedy lor the heavy loss caused j 
to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to be made In England, and ; 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
toe inconvenience due to constant and un- 
foreseen fluctuations in exchange, it was re- 
solved in 1893 to close the mints to the free 1 
coinage of silver, aud thus force up the value 
Of the rupee by restricting the circulation. 
The intention was to raise the exchange value 
of the rupee to Is. 4d.. and then introduce a 
gold standard at the rate of Its. 15=J£l. From 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee was 
maintained, with insignificant fluctuations, 
at the proposed rate of Is. 4d. until 
February 1920 when the recommendation of 
the Committee appointed lu the previous year 
that the rupee should bo linked with gold and 
not with sterling at 2s. Instead of Is. 4d. was 
adopted. This was followed by great fluctua- 
tions. (See article on Currency System). 

Notation. — Another matter in connection 
with the expression of money statements 
In terms of rupees requires to be explained. 
The method of numerical notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers are uot punctuated 
iu hundreds of thousands and millions, but in 
lakhs and crores. A lakh is on<‘ hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
is one hundred laichs or teu millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh oi 
rupees (Es. 1,00,000) may bo read as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 before 187‘J, and as the equi- 
valent of (about) £0,607 after 1899, w»*ile n 
oror© of rupees (Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 betore 
187a, and as the equivalent of (about) £060.607 
after 1899. With the rupee at is. 6d. a lakh 
is equivalent to £7,50,) and a crore is equiva- 
lent to £750,000. 

Coinage. — Finally, It should be mentioned 
that the rupee is divided iuto 16 annas, a trac- 
tion commonly used for inauy purposes by 
both rudians and Europeans. The anna was 
formerly reckoned as l|d., it may now be 
considered as exactly corresponding to Id. 
The anna is again sub-divided into 12 pies. 

Weights. — The various systems of weights 
used in India combine uniformity of scale 
with immense variations in the weight of units 
The scale used generally throughout Northern 
India, and less commonly In Madras and 


Bombay, may be thus expressed one rnnund - 
40 seers, one seer^ie chittaks or 80 tolas. 
The actual weight of a seer vanes greatly from 
district to district, and even from village to 
village, but in the standard system the tola is 
180 grains Troy (the exact weight of the rupee), 
and the seer thus weighs 2-057 lb., aud the 
maund 82*28 lb. The standard is used in 
official reports. 

Retail. — For calculating retail prices, the 
univtrsal custom in India is to express them in 
terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change what varies is not the amount cf money 
to be paid for the same quantity, but the quanti* 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of money. 
In other words, prices in India are quantity 
price*, not money prices. When the figure of 
quantity goes up, this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which is at first sight 
perplexing to an English reader. It may, 
however, be mentioned that quantity prices 
are not altogetner unknown In England, espe- 
cially at small shops where pennyworths of 
many groceries eau be bought. Eggs, likewise, 
are commonly sold at a varying number for tue 
shilling. If it bo desired to convert quantity 
prices troiu Indian into English denommatioue 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the following scale 
may be adopted — based upon the assumption 
that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
oi the rupee remains constant at Is. 4d., 1 seer 
per ru pee =( about) 3 lb. for 2a., 2 seers per 
rupee^=(aoout) 6 lb. for 2s., and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measure- 
ment in India generally is the bxgha, which 
varies greatly in different parts of the country. 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
either in square miles or in acres. 

Proposed reforms.— Indian weights and 
measures have never been settled upon an 
organised basis suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modem age. They 
vary from town to town and village to village 
iu a way that could only work satisfactory 
so long as the dealings of towns and villages 
were self-contained and before roads and rail- 
ways opened up trade between cue aud the 
| other. It is pointed out that m England a 
[ hogshead of wine contains 03 gallons aud a 
hogshead of beer only 54 gallons ; that a bushei 
of corn weighs 40 lbs. iu Sunderland and 240 lbs 
iu Cornwall; that the English stone weight 
represents 14 lbs. in popular estimation, but 
only 5 lbs., if we are weighing glass, and eight 
for meat, but 0 lb«. for cheese. Similar 
instances are multiplied in India by at least 
as many times as India is bigger than Eug- 
Uud. If wo take, for instance, the maund 
: denomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall find that in a given city there 
are nearly as many maunda as there are articles 
to weigh. If we consider the maund as be- 
tween district and district the state of affairs 
is worse. .Thus in the United Provinces alone, 
the maund of sugar weighs 481 seers in Cawn- 
pore, 40 in Muttra, 721 in Gorakhpur, 40 in 
Agra, 50 in Moradabad, 431 in Saharanpur, 
50 in Bareilly, 48 in Fycabad, 481 in Sbab- 
jehanpor, 51 in Gosbaagunje The maund 
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varies thro* gbout all India trom the Bengal 
or railway inland of 82-2/7 lbs. to the Factory 
maund of 74 lbs. 10 oz. 11 drs., the Bombay 
maund of 28 lhs., which apparently answer? 
to the Forest Department maund in use at the 
Fuel Depot, and the Madras maund, which 
some authorities estimate at 25 lbs. acd others 
at 24 lbs. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry. — These are merely 
tyoical mstauces which are multiplied indefl 
nltelv. There are variations of every detail 
of weights and measures in every part of India 
The losses to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble which this state of tiling? 
causes are heavy. Municipal and commercial 
bodies are continually returning to the problem 
with a view to devising a practical scheme 
of retorrn. The Supreme and Provincial Gov- 
ernments have made various attempts during 
40 years past to solve the problem of universal 
units of weights and measures and comuierct 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for the past century. The Indian railways 
and Government department? adopted a 
standard tola (180 grams), seer (80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful ‘'lead*’ which 
would gradually be followed by trade through- 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised. 

The Government of India considered the 
whole question in consultation with the pro- 
vincial Governments in 1N90-1894 and various 
special steps have at different times been 
taken in different parts of India. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a committee 
in 1911 to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency. Their final report ha? 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 an ad interim report which has beeu 
issued for public discussion. In brief, it point* 
out the practical impossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India. 'I he Committee stated that over tin* 


when the following committee waa appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew : — 

Mr. C. A. Siiberrard ( President ). 

Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell. 

Mr. Rustomji Fardoonji. 

This Committee reported, in August, 1916, 
in favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
adopted in India based on the 180 grain tola. 
The report says: — Of all such systems there 
is no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known is that known a* the Bengal or Indian 
Railway weights. The introduction of this 
system involves a more or less considerable 
change of system in parts of the United Pro- 
vinces (Gorakhpur, Bareilly and neighbouring 
areas), practically the whole of Madras, parts 
01 the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
neighbouring districts), of Bombay (South 
Bombay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
North-West Frontier Province. Burma has 
at present a separate system of its own which the 
committee think it should be permitted to 
retain. The systems recommended are; — 

For India. 

8 khaskhas = 1 cliawal 

8 chawals = 1 ratfci 

8 rattis = 1 masha 

12 ma«hes or 4 tanks = 1 tola 

5 tolas «s 1 chatak 

10 ehataks = 1 seer 

40 seers — 1 maund 

For Burma 

2 small ywes = 1 large ywe 

4 large ywes = 1 pe 

2 pes = l mil 

5 pesor2Jmus = 1 mat 

1 mat. ss 1 ngamu 

2 ngamu s = 1 tlkal 

100 tlkals *“ 1 peiktba or 

visa. 

The tola Is the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
the rupee weight. Tile viss has recently been 
fixed at 3’ 60 lbs. or 140 tolas. 


greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
heartily welcome by the people. They thought 
that legislation compulsorily applied over 
large areas subject to manj diverse condi 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
In bringing about the desired reform so success- 
fully as a *' lead " supplied bv local legislation 
based on practical experience. The want 
of coherence, uavoxr faire , or the means of co- 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to this conclusion. The Committee pointed 
out that a good example of the results that 
will follow a good lead is apparent m the East 
Khandesh District of the Presidency, where 
the District Officer, Mr, Simcox. gradually, 
during the course of three years, induced the 
people to adopt throughout the district uni- 
form weights and measures, the unit of weight 
tn this case being a tola of 180 grains. But 1 
the committee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- 
ferring that a new system started in any area 
should be as nearly as possible similar to the 
best system already prevailing there. 

Committee of 1913. — The whole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India in October, 1913, 


Government Action.— The Government of 
India at first approved the principles of the 
| Report and left the Provincial Governments 
1 to take action, but they passed more detailed 
I orders in January, 1922. In these they again, 

1 for the present and subject to the restrictions 
Imposed by the Government of India Act and 
the devolution rules, left it entirely to local 
Governments to take such action hr they think 
advisable to standardise dry and liquid measures 
of capacity within theii provinces. Similarly, 
they announced their decision not to adopt all- 
India standards of length or area. 

As regards weights they decided in 
favour of the standard mentioned under 
the heading “Weights”, near the commence- 
ment of this article, this having been recom- 
mended by a majority of the Weights and 
Measures Committee and having received 
the unanimous support of the Local Govern- 
ments. At the same time ti.ey provisionally 
undertook to assist provincial legislation 
or standardisation and staled that “if subse- 
quently, opinion develops strongly in favour of 
I the Imperial standardisation of weights, the 
| Government of India will be prepared to under 
take such legislation, but at present they con- 
sider that any such step would be premature 
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No history of India can be proportionate, 
and the briefest summary must suffer from the 
same defect. Even a wholesale acceptance as 
history of mythology, tradition, and folklore 
will not make good, though it makes pic- 
turesque, the many gaps that exist in the early 
history of India ; and, though the labours of 
modern geographers and archeeoiogists have been 
amazingly fruitful, it cannot be expected that 
these gaps will ever be filled to any appreciable 
extent. Approximate accuracy in chronology 
and an outline of dynastic facts are all that 
the student can look for up 10 tne time of 
Alexander, though the briefest excursion into 
the by-ways of history will reveal to hicu many 
alluring and mysterious fields for speculation. 
There are, for example, to this day castes that 
believe they sprang originally from the loins of 
a being who landed “ from an Impossible boat 
on tne shores ot a highly improbable sea and 
the great epic poems contain plentiful state- 
ments equally difficult, of reconciliation with 
modern notions of history as a science, lint 
from the Jataka stories and the l’uranas, 
much valuable information is to be obtained, 
and, for the benefit of those unable to go to 
these and other original sources, it has been 
distilled by a number of writers. 

The orthodox Hindu begins the political 
history of India more than 3,000 years before 
Christ, with the war waged on the bauks of the 
Jumna between the sons of Kuru and the 
sons of Puudu. Recent excavations by the 
Archaeological Depaitinent In the Indus Vall» y 
at Haruppa in the Punjab, but more particulaily 
at Alohenjc JDaro in Hind, carty us back even 
further. They have uncovered sites of cities 
bearing the marks and containing the relics of a 
high civilisation stated by the Department to be 
Sumerian. The excavations are proceeding 
under special direction and have excited the 
greatest interest in scientific cucles throughout 
tiie world, but the gcneial eutie omits several ot 
those remote centuries and takes (500 B U , oi 
thereabouts as his starting j>oint. At that tune 
much of the eountiy was covered with foiest, but 
the Aryan races, who had enteiod India from tin- 
north, had established in parts a foim of civiliza- 
tion far superior to that oi the aboriginal savages 
and to tills day there survive cities, like Benares, 
founded by those invaders, in like mantlet 
the Druvldian invaders from an unknown land, 
who overran the Deccan and Uie Southern 
part of the Peninsula, crushed the aborigines, 
and at a much later period, were themselves 
subdued by the Aryans. Of these two civiliz- 
ing forces, the Aryan is the better known, and 
of the Aryan kingdoms the first of which there 
Is authentic record is that of Magadha, or Bihar, 
on the Ganges, It was in, or near, this power- 
ful kingdom that Jainism and Buddhism had 
their origin, and the fifth King of Magadha, 
Bimbisara by name, was the friend and patron 
of Gautama Buddha. The King mentioued 
was a contemporary of Darius, autocrat of 
Persia (521 to 485 B.C.) who annexed the 
Indus valley and formed from his conquest 
an Indian satrapy which paid as tribute the 
equivalent of about one million sterling. De- 
tailed history, however, does not become pos- 
sible until the invasion of Alexander in 326 B.C 
Alexander the Great. 

That great soldier had crossed the Hindu Kush 
iu the previous year and bad captured Aornos, 


I on the Upper Indus. In the spring of 326 he 
crossed the river at Ohind, received the sub- 
I mission of the King of Taxlla, and tnaicbed 
against Porus who ruled the fertile country 
! between the rivers Hydaspet (Jhelum) and 
! Akeslnes (Cbeuab). The Macedonian carried 
all before him, defeating Porus at the battle of 
, the Hydaspes, and crossing the Chenab and 
Ravi. But at the River Hyphasis (Bias) his 
weary troops mutinied, and Alexrnder was 
forced to turn back and retire to the Jhelum 
where a fleet to sail down the rivers to the Bea 
was nearly ready. The wonderful story of 
Alexander’s march through Mekran and Persia 
to Babylon, and of the voyage ot Ncarchus 
up the Persian Gulf is the climax to the narrative 
i of the invasion but is not part of the history 
of India. Alexander had stayed mnoteen 
months in India and loft behind him offleerr 
to carry on the Government of the kingdoms 
he had conquered : but his death at Babylon, 
in 323, destroyed the fruits of what hftB to be 
regarded as nothing but a brilliant raid, and 
within two years his successors were obliged 
; to have the Indian provinces, heavily scarred 
by war but not hellenized. 

The leader of the revolt against Alexanders 
i generals was a young Hindu, Chandragupta, 

; who was an illegitimate member of the Royul 
; Family of Magadha. He dethroned the ruler 
i of that kingdom, and became so powerful 
that he is said to have been able to place 
! 600,000 troops in the field against Seleueus, 
to whom Babylon had passed on the death ot 
Alexander. This was too formidable an oppo- 
sition to be faced, and a treaty of peace was 
! concluded between the Syrian and Indian 
1 monarchs which left the latter the first para- 
1 mount Sovereign of India (321 B.C.) with his 
1 capital at Pataiiputra, the modern Patna ani 
Banklpore. of Ctmndragupta’s court and ad- 
: ministration a very full account is preserved 
j in the fragments that remain of the history 
' compiled by Mcgasthcnes, the ambassadoi 
j sent to India by Bclcucus. His memorable 
! reign ended in 297 B.C. when ho was suc- 
I reeded by his son Blndusara, who in his turn 
j was succeeded by Asoka (269—231 B.C.) who 
recorded the events of ills reign in numerous 
' inscriptions. This king, in an unusually 
I bloody war, added to his dominions the king- 
j dom of Kalinga (the Northern Circare) and then 
i becoming a convert to Buddhism, resolved 
| for the future to abstain from conquest by 
j force of arms. The consequences of the con- 
version ot Asoka were amazing. He was not 
j intolerant of other religions, and did not en* 
j deavour to force his creed on his “ children ”. 

! But he initiated measures for the propagation 
of Iiia doctrine with the result that “ Buddhism, 
which had hitherto been a merely local sect in 
the valley of the Gauges, was transformed into 
one of tiie greatest religions of the world — the 
greatest, probably. It measured by the number 
of adherents. This Is Asoka’s claim to be re- 
membered ; this it is which makes bis reign 
an epoch, not only in the history of India, but 
in that of the world." The wording of his 
edicts reveal him as a great king as well as a 
great missionary, and it is to be hoped that the 
excavations now being carried on in the ruins 
of his palace may throw yet more light on his 
character and times. On his death the Maurya 
kingdom fell to pieces. Even daring his 
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reign there had been signs of new forces at work 
on the borderland of India; where the inde- 
pendent kingdoms of Bactria and Parthia had 
been formed, and subsequent to it there were 
frequent Greek raids into India. The Greek 1 - 
in Bactria, however, could not withstand the 
overwhelming force of the westward migration 
of the Yueh-chi horde, which, in the first cen- 
tury A. B., also ousted t he Indo-Parthian kings 
from Afghanistan and North-Western India. 

The first of tin so Yueh-chi kings to annex a 
part of India was Kadplnses II (A.I>. 85 — 125), 
who had been defeated in a war with China, 
but crossed the Indus and consolidated hi." 
power eastward as far as Benares. His son 
Kanishka (whose date is much disputed) left i 
a name which to Buddhists stands second only 
to that of Asokn. He gruitly extended the } 
boundaries of his empire in the North, and 
made Peshawar ins capital. Under him the! 
power of the Kusban clan of the Yueh-chi] 
readied its zenith and did not begin to decay j 
until the end of the second century, concurrently j 
with the rise in middle India of the Andhra dy- 
nasty w hich constructed the Amaraxati stupa, 
“ one of the most elaborate and precious monu- 
ments of piety ever raised by man/* 

The Gupta Dynasty. 

Early tn the foutth century there aiose, at 
Pataliputra, the Gupta dynasty which pro\ed 
of great importance. Its founder was a local 
chief, ids son Samudragupta, who ruled for 
some fifty years from A.D. 1126, wus a king of 
trie greatest distinction. His aim of sumiiiing ' 
all India was not indeed fulfilled but he was! 
able to exact tribute from the kingdoms of 
the South and even from Ceylon, and, in addi- 
tion to being a warrior, he was a patron of the 
arts and of Sanskrit literature. The rule of 
his son, Cliandragupta, was equally distin- 
guished and is commemorated in an Inscription 
on the famous Iron pillar near Delhi, as well as 
in the writings of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien \ 
who pays a great tribute to the equitable! 
administration of the country. It was not ! 
until the middle of the fifth century that the j 
fortunes of the Gupta dynasty began to wane — , 
in face of the onset of the White Huns from! 
Central Asia — and bv 480 the dynast v had dis - 1 
appeared. The following century all oxer! 
India was one of go at confu-ioii, apparent!) \ 
marked only by the ri^t* and fall of petty king- 1 
doms, until a monarch arose, in A.D. flofl, ca- 
pable of consolidating an Empire. This was 
the Emperor Harsha who, from Thanasar near 
Ambaia, conquered Northern India and ex-: 
tended ids territory South to the Nerbudda. 
Imitating Asoka in many xvuys, tins Ernpemr 
yet " felt no embarrassment in paving adoration 
lu turn to Siva, the Sun, and Buddha at a great 
public ceremonial. ” Of bis times a graphic- 
picture has been handed down in the work of 
a Chinese " Master of the Iaw," Ilmen '1 slung 
by name, Barsha was the last native para- 
mount sovereign of Northern India; on his 
death in 648 his throne was usurped by n 
Minister, whose treacherous conduct towards 
an embassy from China was quickly avenged, 
and the Kingdom so laboriously established 
lapsed into a state of internecine strife which 
lasted for a century and a half. 

Tbe Andhras and Rajputs. 

In the meantime in Southern India the 
Andhra* bad attained to great prosperity and 


carried on a considerable trade with Greece, 
Egypt and Borne, as well as with the Bast. 
Their domination ended In the fifth century 
A.D. and a number of new dynasties, of which 
the Pallavas were the most important, began 
to appear. The Pallavas made way in turn 
; for the Chalukyas, who for two centuries re- 
i niamed the, most important Deccan dynasty, 
one branch uniting with the Cholas. But 
the fortunes of the Southern dynasties are so 
1 involved, and in many eases so little known, 
that to recount them briefly is impossible 
Few names of note stand out from the record 
except those of Vikramaditya (11th ceutury) 
and a few of the later Hindu rulers who made 
a stand against the growing power of Islam, 
of the rise of which an account, is given below. 
In fan the history of mediaeval India is singu- 
larly devoid of unity. Northern India was in 
a state of chaos from about, 650 to 950 A.D. 
not unlike that which prevailed in Europe of 
that time, and materials for the history of 
these centuries are very scanty. In the absence 
of any powerful rulers the jungle began to 
gam back what had been wrested from it : 
ancient capitals fell into ruins from which in 
some eases they have not even yet been dis* 
turbed, and the aborigines and various foreign 
tribes began to assert themselves so success- 
fully that the Aryan element was chiefly con- 
fined to the Doab and the Eastern Punjab. 
It is not therefore so much for the political as 
for the religious and social history of this anar- 
chical period that one must look. And the 
greatest event — if a slow process may he call- 
ed an event — of the middle ages was the tran- 
sition from tribe to caste, the final disappear- 
ance of the old four-fold division of Brahmans, 

] Kshettrivas, Va»ayas, and Sudras, and the 
I formation of the new division of pure and lin- 
! pure largely resting upon a classification of 
occupations. But this social change was only 
a part of the development of t he Hindu reli- 
gion into a form which would include in Its 
embrace the many barbaiians and foreigners 
m tbe country who were outside it. The groat 
political event of the pel iod was the rise of the 
Rajputs as warriors in the place of the Kshafctrl- 
vas. Their origin is obscure but they appeared in 
the 8th century and spread, from their two 
original homes in Kajputana and Oudh, into 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central Hima- 
layas, assimilating a number of fighting clans 
and binding ti.ern together with a common 
code. At this time Kashmir was a small king- 
dom which exercised an Influence on India 
wholly disproportionate to its size. The only 
other kingdom of importance was that of 
Kanauj — -in the Doab and Southern Oudh— 
which still retained some of tin* power to which 
it had reached in the days of Harsha, and of 
which the renown extended to China and 
Vrubia. 

With the end of the period of anarchy, the 
political history of India centres round the 
Rajputs. One clan founded the kingdom of 
Gujarat, another held Malwa, another (tbe 
Chau bans) founded a kingdom of which Ajmer 
was the capital, and so on. Kanauj fell into 
the hands of the llathors (circ 1040 A.D.) and 
the dynasty then founded by that branch of 
the Gaharwars of Benares became one of the 
most famous In India. Later in tbe same 
century the Chau bans were nnitfd. and by 
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1163 one of them could boast that be had con- 
quered all the country from the Vlndhyaa to the 
Himalayas, Including Delhi already a fortress 
a hundred years old. The son of this con- 
queror was Pritbwi Hal, the champion of the 
Hindus against the Mahomedana. With his 
death in battle (1192) end? the gulden age of 
the new civilization that had been evolved out 
of chaos; and of the greatness of that age 
there is a splendid memorial in the temples 
and forts of the ltajput states and in the two 

K fc philosophical systems of Sankaracharya 
th century) and Ramanuja (twelfth cen- 
tury). The triumph of Hinduism had been 
achieved, it must be added, at the expense of 
Buddhism, which survived only In Magadha at 
the time of the Mahomedan conquest and 
speedily disappeared there before the, new faith. 

Mahomedan India. 

The wave of Mahomedan invaderH that 
eventually swept over the country first touched 
India, in riind, less than a hundred years after 
the death of the Prophet in 632. But the j 
first real contact was in the tenth century 
when a Turkish slave of a Persian ruler found- 
ed a kingdom at Ghazni, between Kabul and 
Kandahar. A descendant of his, Mahmud 
(967-1030) made repented raids into the heart 
of India, capturing places so far apart as 
Multan, Kanuuj, Gwalior, and Somnath in 
Kathiawar, but permanently occupying only 
a part of the Punjab. Enduring Mahomedan 
rule was not established until the end of the! 
twelfth century, by which time, from the little 
territory of Ghnr, there had arisen one Mahomed ! 
Ghori capable, of carving out a kingdom stretch- 
ing from Pe siiawar to the Bay of Bengal. 
Prlthwi Raj, the Chauhan ruler of Delhi and 
Ajmer, made a brave stand against, and once 
defeated, one of the armies of this ruler, but 
was himself defeated in the following year. 
Mahomed Ghori was murdered at, Lahore 
(1206) and his vast kingdom, which hud been 
governed by satraps, was split up into what 
were practically independent sovereignties. 
Of these satraps, Qutb-ud-din, the slave ruler 
of Delhi and Lahore, was the most famous, 
and is remembered by the great mosque he 
built near the modern Delhi. Between his * 
rule and that of the Mughals, which began in '< 
1626, only a few of the many Kings who gov- j 
erned and fought and built beautiful build- j 
tags, stand out with distinction. One of these; 
was Ala-ud-din (1290-1316), whose many ex- i 
pedltlons to the south much weakened the 1 
Hindu Kings, and who proved himself to be a 
capable administrator. Another was Firoz 
Shah, of the house of Tughlaq, whose adminis- 
tration was in many respects admirable, but 
which ended, on his abdication, in confusion. 
In the reign of hia successor, Mahmud (1398- 
1413), the kingdom of Delhi went to pieces and 
India was for sjven months at the mercy of the 
Turkish conqueror Tairnur. It was the end of 
the fifteenth century before th,; kingdom, under 
Slkandar Lodi, began to recover. His son, 
Ibrahim, atlll further extended the kingdom 
that had been recreated, but was defeated by 
Bab&r, King of Kabul, at Panipat, Dear Delhi, 
in 1526, and there was then established in 
India the Mughal dynasty. 

The Mahomedan dynasties that had ruled 
In capital other than Delhi up to this date 


were of comparative unimportance, enough 
some great men appeared among them. In 
Gujarat, for example, Ahmad Shah, the founder 
of Ahmedabad, showed himself a good ruler 
and builder as well as a good Boldier, though 
his grandson, Mahmud Shah Begara, was a 
greater ruler — acquiring fame at sea as well 
as on land. In the South various kings of the 
j Buhmani dynasty made names for themselves, 
l especially in the long wars they waged on the 
I new Hindu kingdom that had arisen which had 
i its capital at Vijayanagar. Of importance 
I also was Adil Khan, a Turk, who founded (1490) 
i the Bijapur dynasty of Adil Shahia. It was 
one of his successors who crushed the Vijaya- 
nagar dynasty, and built the great mosque for 
which Bijapur is famous. 

The Mughal Empire. 

As one draws near to modern times It be- 
comes impossible to present anything like a 
coherent and consecutive account of the growth 
of India as a whole. Detached threads in the 
story have to be picked up one by one and fol- 
lowed to their ending, and although the sixteenth 
century saw the flr*t Euiopean settlements in 
India, it will be convenient here to continue 
the. narrative of Mahomedan India almost to 
the end of the Mughal Empire. How Babar 
gained Delhi has already been told. His son, 
Humayun, greatly extended his kingdom, but 
was eventually defeated (1540) and driven 
into exile by Slier Khan, an Afghan of great 
capabilities, whose short reign ended in 1545. 
The Bur dynasty thus founded by Sher Khan 
lasted another ten years when Humayun having 
snatched Kabul from one of his brothers, was 
; strong enough to win buck part of his old king- 
J dom. When Humayun died (1556) his eldest 
son, Akbar, was only 13 years old and was con- 
j fronted by many rivals. Nor was Akbar well 
1 served, but his career of conquest was almost 
i uninterrupted and by 1594 the whole of India 
Nortli of the Nerbudda had bowed to his 
| authority, and he subsequently entered the 
• Deccan and captured Ahmednagar. This 
| great ruler, who was as remarkable for his 
religious tolerance as for his military prowess, 
died m 1605, having behind him a record that 
has been surpassed by few. His son, Jehanglr, 
who married the Persian lady Nur Jahan, 
ruled until 1627, bequeathing to an admiring 
posterity some notable buildings — the tomb of 
his father at Sikandra, part of the palace of 
Agra, and the palace and fortress of Lahore 
His son, Sliahjahan, was for many years occu- 
pied with wars in the Deccan, but found time 
to make his court of incredible magnificence 
ami to build the most famous and beautiful of 
all tombs, the Taj Mahal, as well as the fort, 
palace and Juraa Masjid at Delhi. The 
quarrels of his sons led to the deposition of 
Shahjahan by one of them, Aurangzeb, in 1658. 
This Emperor’s rule was one of constant 
intrigue and fighting in every direction, the 
most important of his wars being a twenty-five 
years’ struggle against the Marathas of the 
Deccan who, under the leadership of Sivaji, 
became a very powerful faction in Indian 
politics. Ills bigoted attitude towards 
Hinduism made Aurangzeb all the more 
anxious to establish bis Empire on a firm basis 
in the south, but he was unable to hold his 
many conquests, and on his death (1707) the 
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Empire, tor which bis throe sous were fighting, 
could not be held together. Internal disorder i 
and Maratha encroachments continued during 
the reigns of his successors, and in 1739 a fresh 
danger appeared in the person of Nadir Shah, 
the Persian conqueror, who carried all before 
him. On his withdrawal, leaving Mahomed 
Shah on the throne, the old intrigues recom- 
menced and the Marathas began to make the 
most of the opportunity olfeied to them by 
puppet rulers at Delhi aud by almost uni- 
versal discord throughout what "had been the 
Mughal Empire. There is little to add to the 
history of Mahomodan India. Emperors continu- 
ed to reign in name at Delhi up to the middle of 
the 19th century, but their territory and power 
had long since disappeared, being swallowed up 
either by the Marathas or by the British. 

European Settlements. 

The voyage of Vasco da Gama to India in 
1498 was what turned the thoughts of the 
Portuguese to the formation of a great Empire 
In the East. That idea was soon realized, for 
from 1500 onwards, constant expeditions were 
sent to India and the first two Viceroys m 
India — Almeida and Albuquerque— laid the 
foundations of a great Empire ami of a great 
trade monopoly. Goa, taken in 1510, became 
the capital of Portuguese India and remains 
to this day in the hands of its captors, and the 
countless ruins of churches and forts on the 
shores of Western India, as also farther East 
at Malacca, testify to the zeal with wl leb the 
Portuguese endeavoured to propagate their 
religion aud to the care they took to defend 
their settlements. Theie were great soldiers 
aud great missionaries among them — Al- 
buquerque, da Cunha, da Castro in the former 
class, St. Francis Xavier in the latter. But 
the glory of Empire loses something of its 
lustre when it has to be paid for, and the con- 
stant dram of men aud money from Portugal, 
necessitated by the attacks made ou theli 
possessions in India and Malaya, was found 
almost intolerable. The junction of Portugal 
with Spam, which lasted from 1580 to 1040, 
also tended to the downfall of the Eastern Em- 
pire and when Portugal became independent 
again, it was unequal to the task of competing 
in the East with the Dutch and English, l’he 
Dutch had little difficulty m wresting the 
greater part of their territory from the Portu- 
guese, but the seventeenth century naval wars 
with England forced them to relax their hold 
upon the coast of India, and during the French 
wars between 1795 aud 1811 England took all 
Holland’s Eastern possessions, and the Dutch 
have left in India but few traces of their civi- 
lisation and of the once powerful East India 
Company of the Netherlands. 

The first English attempts to reach India 
date from 1496 when Cabot tried to find the 
North-West passage, and these attempts were 
repeated ail through the sixteenth century. 
The first Englishman to land in India is said 
to have been one Thomas Stephens (1579) who 
was followed by a number of merchant adven- 
turers, but trade between the two countries 
really dates from 1600 when Elizabeth incor- 
porated the East India Company which had 
been formed in London. Factories in India 
were founded only after Portuguese and Dutch 
position had b sen overcome, notably in the 


sea fight of! Swally (Suvali) in 1012. The 
first factory, at Surat, waa for many year# 
the most important English foothold In the 
East. Its establishment was followed by 
others, including Fort, St. George, Madras, 
(1040) and Hughli (1651). In the history 
of these early years of British enterprise in 
India the cesslou of Bombay (1661) as part of 
the dower of Catherine of Braganza stands out 
as a land-mark ; it also illustrates the weak- 
ness of the Portuguese at that date, since in 
return the King of England undertook to pro- 
tect tlie Portuguese in India against their 
foes — the Marathas and the Dutch. Cromwell, 
by lus treaty of 1654, had already obtained 
from the Portuguese an acknowledgment of 
England’s right to trade In the East ; and 
that right was now threatened, not by the 
Portuguese, but by Sivaji and by the general 
disorder prevalent tu India. Accordingly, In 
1686, the Company turned Its attention to 
acquiring territorial power, and announced 
its intention to establish such a policy of civil 
and military power, and create and secure 

such a large revenue as may be the foun 

Jation of a large, well-grounded, sure English 
doumiion m India for all tune to come. Not 
much came of this announcement for some 
time, and no stand could be made in Bengal 
against the depredations of Aurangzob. The 
foundations of Calcutta (1690) could not be 
laid by Job Charnock until after a humiliat- 
ing peace had been concluded with that 
Emperor, and, owing to the difficulties in which 
the Company found Itself in England, there 
was little chance of any immediate change for 
the better. The union of the old East India 
Company with the new one which had been 
formed in rivalry to It took place in 1708, and 
for some years peaceful development followed; 
though Bombay was always exposed by sea to 
attacks from the pirates, who haa many 
strongholds within easy reach of that port, 
and on land to attacks from the Marathas, 
The latter danger was felt also in Calcutta. 
Internal dangers were numerous and still 
more to be feared. More than one mutiny 
took place among the troojis sent out from 
England, and rebellions like that led by 
Kcigwin in Bombay threatened to stifle the 
infant settlements. The public health was 
bad and the rate of mortality was at times 
appalling. To cope with such conditions 
strong men were needed, and the Company 
was In this respect peculiarly fortunate ; the 
long list of its servants, from Oxenden and 
Aungier to Bastings and Baffles, contains 
many names of men who proved themselves 
good rulers and far-sighted statesmen, the 
finest Empire-builders the world has known. 

Attempts to compete with the English were 
made of course. But the schemes of the 
Emperor Cliaries VI to secure a share of the 
Indian trade were not much more successful 
than those made by Scotland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia. By the French, who 
founded Pondicherry and Chandernagore to- 
wards the end of the 17th century, much more 
was achieved, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing outline of the development of British rule. 

The French Wars. 

When war broke out betwecfi England and 
France In 1744, the French had acquired a 
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itrong position in Southern India, which bad 
become independent of Delhi and was divided 
into three large States — Hyderabad, Tanjore, 
and Mysore — and a number of petty states 
under local chieftains. In the affairs of these 
States Dupleix, when Governor of Pondicher- 
ry, had intervened with success, and when ; 
Madras was captured by a French squadron, j 
under La Bourdonnais (1740) Dupleix wished j 
to hand it over to the Nawab of Arcot — a 
deputy of the Nizam's who ruled in the Car- 1 
natic. The French, however, kept Madras, ; 
repelling an attack by the disappointed Nawab 
as well as the British attempts to ro-capture it. j 
The treaty of AJx-la-Chapello restored Madras \ 
to the English. 'Die fighting had shown the j 
Indian powers the value of European troops, 
and this was again shown in the next French S 
war (1750-54) when Clive achieved enduring 
farao by his capture and subsequent defence 
of Arcot. Tills war arose from Dupleix sup- 
porting candidates for the disputed succes- 
sions at Arcot and Hyderabad while the 
English at Madras put forward their own nomi- 
nees. One of Dupleix’s officers, the Marquis 
do Bussy, persuaded the Nizam t-o take into 
Ills pay the army whleli had established his 
ower, and in return the Northern Circars, 
etween Orissa and Madras, was granted to the 
French. This territory, however, was cap- 
tured by the English in the seven years’ war 
(1756-63). Dupleix had by then been re- 
called to France. Lally, who had been sent 
to drive the English out of India, captured 
Fort at. David and invested Madras. But 
the victory which Colonel (Sir Eyre) Coote 
won at Wandiwash (1700) und the surrender 
of Pondicherry and G ingee put an end to the 
French ambitions of Empire in Southern India. 
Pondicherry passed more than once from the 
one nation to the other before settling down 
to its present existence as a French colony in 
miniature. 

Battle of Plassey. 

White tho English were fighting the third 
French war in the South they became involved 
In grave difficulties in Bengal, where Siraj-ud- 
Daula had acceded to power. The head- 
quarters of the English at Calcutta were 
threatened by that, ruler who demanded they 
should surrender a refugee and should cease 
building fortifications. They refused and 
ho mlarched against them with a large army. 
Some of the English t<x)k to their ships and 
made off down tho river, tho rest surrendered 
and were cast into the jail known as the 
“Black Hole." From this small and stifling 
•oom 23 persons, out of 146, came out alive 
the next day. Clive who was at Madras, 
immediately sailed for Calcutta with Admiral 
Watson’s squadron, recaptured the town 
(1757), and, as war with the French hail been 
proclaimed, proceeded to take Chandcrua- 
gore. The Nawab Siraj-ud-Daula then took 
tho side of the French, and Clive, putting 
forward Mir Jafar as candidate for the Nawab’s 
throne, marched out with an army consisting 
of 900 Europeans. 2,000 sepoys and 8 pieces 
of artillery against tho Nawab’s host of over 
50,000. Tho result was tho historic battle of 
Plassey (June 23) in which ClWe, after hesi- 
tating on the* course to be pursued, routed 
the Nawab. Mir Jafar was put on the throne 


of India. 


at Murshidabad, and the price of this honour 
was put at *2,340,000 in addition to the grant 
to the Company of the land round Calcutta 
now known as the District of the twenty-tour 
Parganas. In the year after Plassey, Clive 
was appointed Governor of Bengal and tD 
that capacity sent troops against the French 
in Madras and in person led a force against 
i in; Oudh army that was threatening Mil 
Jafar, in each case with success. From 1760 
to 1765 Clive was in England. During his 
absence the Council at Calcutta deposed Mir 
Jafar and, for a price, put Mir Rasim m his 
place. This ruler, moved his capital to 
Monghyr, organized an army, and began to 
intrigue witli the Nawab Wazir of Oudh. He 
soon found, in a dispute over customs dues, 
an opportunity of quarrelling with the English 
and the first shots fired by his followers were 
the signal for a general rising in Bengal 
About 200 Englishmen and a number of sepoy 3 
were massacred, but his trained regiment • 
were defeated at Uherm and Oodcyimllah, aurl 
Mir Kasim sought piotection from the Nawab 
of Oudh. But in 1764, after quelling a sepoy 
mutiny in ids own camp by blowing 24 ring 
leaders from the guns, Major (Sir Hector) 
Munro defeated the joint forces of Shah Alam, 
the Mugtial Emperor, and the Nawab of Oudh 
in the battle of Buxar. In 1765 Clive (now 
Baron Clive of Plassey) returned as Governor. 
“Two landmarks stand out in his policy. First, 
he sought the substance, although not the 
name, of territonal power, under the fiction 
of a grant from tho Mughal Emperor. Se- 
cond, he desired to purify the Company’s 
service, by prohibiting illicit gains, and by 
guaranteeing a reasonable pay from honest 
sourets. In licit tier respect were bis plans 
carried out by his immediate successors. Bu* 
our efforts towards a sound administration 
date from this second Governorship of Clive, 
as our military supremacy dates from his vic- 
tory at Plassey.” Before Clive left India, 
in 1767, lie had readjusted the divisions of 
Northern India and had set up a system of 
Government in Bengal by which t he English 
received the revenues and maintained the 
army while the criminal jurisdiction was vested 
in the Nawab. The performance of his se- 
eoml task, t.ho purification of the Company’s 
service, was hotly opposed but earned out. 
He died in 1771 by lus own hand, the House 
of Commons having in the previous year cen- 
sured him, though admitting that he did rendt r 
“ great aud meritorious services to his country." 

Warren Hastings. 

The dual system of government that Clive 
had set up proved a failure and Warren Hastings 
1 was appointed Governor, in 1772, to carry out 
the reforms settled by the Court of Directors 
which were to give them the entire care 
and administration of the revenues. Tlius 
Hastings had to undertake the administrative 
organization of India, and, in spite of the fac- 
tious attitude of Philip Francis, with whom he 
fought a duel and of other members of his Coun- 
I cil, he reorganized the civil service, reformed 
the system of revenue collection, greatly im- 
proved the financial position of the Company, 
and created courts of Justice and some sem- 
blance of a police force. From 1772 to 1774 he 
«%s Governor of Bengal, and from 1774 to 177S 
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be was the first Governor-General, Dominated 
under an Act of Parliament passed in the 
previous year. His financial reforms, and the 
forced contributions he enacted from the 
rebellious Chet Singh and the Begam of 
Oudh, were interpreted In England as acts 
of oppression and formed, together with his ac- 
tion m the trial of Nuncomar for forgery, the 
basis of his seven years' trial before the House 
of Lords which ended in a verdict of not guilty 
on all the charges. But there is much more 
for which his administration Is justly famous. 
The recovery of the Maratlias from their defeat 
at Panipat was the cardinal factor that in- 
fluenced his policy towards the native states. 
One frontier was closed against Marat ha inva- 
sion by the loan of a British brigade to the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, for his war against the 
KohiJlas, who were intriguing with the 
Marat has. In Western India he found himself 
committed to the two Maratha wars (1775-82) 
owing to the ambition of the Bombay Govern- 
ment to place its own nominee on the throne of 
the Peshwa at Poona, and the Bengal troops 
that he sent over made amt nds, by the con- 
quest of (Jujrat ami the rapture of Gwalior, for 
the disgrace of Wadgaon where the Maratlias 
overpowered a Bombay army. In the South — 
where interference from Madras had already 
led (1789) to what is known as the first Mysore 
war, a disastious campaign against Hydcr Ali 
and the Nizam — he found the Madras Govern- 
ment again in conflict with those two poten- 
tates. Tin* Nizam he won over by diplomacy, 
but against llyder All he had to despatch a 
Bengal army under Sir Eyre Coote. llyder 
Ali died in 1782 and two years later a treaty 
was made with hi* son Tipu. It was in these 
acts of intervention m distant provinces that . 
Hastings allowed to beat advantage as a gieat 
and courageous man, cautious, but swift in 
action when required. He was succeeded, 
after an interregnum, by Lord Corn wall if 
(1788-93) who built on the foundations of civil 
administration laid by Hastings, by entrusting 
criminal jurisdiction to Europeans and es- 
tablishing an Appellate Court of Criminal 
Judicature at Calcutta. In the Chil Service 
he separated the functions of the District Col- 
lector and Judge and organized the “ writers ” 
and “ merchants *’ of the Company into an ad- 
ministrative Civil Service. This system was 
subsequently extended to Madras and Bombay. 
Lord Cornwallis is better known for his intro- 
duction, on orders from England, of the Per- 
manent Settlement in Bengal. (See article 
on Land Revenue). A third Mysore war was 
waged during his tenure of office which ended 
in the submission of Tipu Sultan. Sir John 
Shore (Lord Teignmouth), an experienced 
Civil Servant, succeeded Lord Cornwallis, and, 
in 1798, was followed by Lord Wellesley, the 
friend of Pitt, whose projects were to change 
the map of India 

Lord Wellesley's Policy. 

The French in general, and “the Corsican" 
In particular, were the enemy most to be 
dreaded for a few years before Lord Wellesley 
took up his duties in India, and he formed the 
scheme of definitively ending French schemes 
in Asia by placing himself at the head of a 
great Indian confederacy. He started by ob- 
taining from the Nawab of Oudb tbt cession of 


targe tracts of territory in Ueu of payment ; 
overdue as subsidies for British troops, he then 
won over the Nizam to the British side, and, 
after exposing the intrigues of Tipu Sultan 
with the French, embarked on tne fourth 
Mysore war which ended (1799) in the fall ol 
Seringa pa tam and the gallant death of Tipu. 
Part of Mysore, the Carnatic, and Tanjore 
roughly constituting the Madras Presidencs 
[ of to-day then passed to British rule. The 
five Maratha powers — the Peshwa of Poona, 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, Sindhia of Gwalior, 
llolkar of Indore and the Raja of Nagpur — 
had still to be brought into the British 
net. The Peshwa, after being defeated by 
llolkar, fled to British territory and signed 
the Treaty of Basse! n which led to the 
third Maratha war (1802-04) as it was re- 
garded by Sindhia and the Raja of Nagpur at 
a betrayal of Maratha independence. In this 
the most successful of British campaigns In 
India, Sir Arthur Wellesley (the Duke of 
Wellington) and General (Lord) Lake carries 
all before them, the one by his victories of 
Assnye and Argaum and the other at Aligad, 
and Laswarl. loafer operations, such as Colo- 
nel Munson’s retreat through Central India 
were less fortunate. The great acquisitions 
of territory made under Lord Wellesley proved 
so expensive that the Court of Directors, be- 
coming impatient, sent out Lord Cornwallis a 
second time to make peace at any mice He, 
however, died soon after his arrival in India, 
and Sir George Barlow carried on the govern- 
ment (1805-7) until the arrival of a stronger 
ruhr, Lord Minto. He managed to keep the 
peace In India for six yeais, and to add to Bri- 
tish dominions by the conquest of Java and 
Mauiitius. His foreign policy was marked by 
another new departure, inasmuch us he opened 
relations with the Punjab, Persia, and Afgha- 
nistan, and concluded a treaty with Kan jit 
Singh, at l^ahore, which made that Sikh ruler 
the loyal ally of the British for life. 

The successor of Lord Minto was Lord Moira; 
who found himself obliged almost at once to 
declare war on the Gurkluis of Nepal, who had 
been encroaching on British territory. After 
initial reverses, the English, under General 
Ochterlony, were successful and the Treaty of 
Sagauli (1818) was drawn up which deflues 
British relations with Nepal to the presont day. 
For this success Lord Moira was made Marquis 
of Hastings. In the same year he made prepa- 
rations for the last Maratha war (1817-18) 
which was made necessary by the lawless con- 
, duet of the Piridaris, gangs of Pathan or Itohilia 
origin, whoso chief patrons were the rulers of 
Native States. The large number of 120,000 that 
' he collected for this purpose destroyed the Pin- 
daris, annexed the dominions of the rebellious 
; Peshwa of Poona, protected the Rajput States, 
made Sindhia enter upon a new treaty, ana 
compelled Holkar to give up part of his terri- 
tory. Thus Lord Hastings established the 
i British power more firmly than ever, and when 
he resigned, in 1823. all the Native States out- 
; side the Punjab had become parts of the poli- 
tical system and British Interests were per 
i inanently secured from the Persian Gulf to 
j Singapore. LoTd Amherst followed Lord 
! Hastings, and his five years' rule (1823-28) 
i are memorable for the first Burmese war and 
i the capture of Bharatpur. Tb« former opera- 
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tlou wu* undertaken ovr Jug to the insolent de- 
mand* and raid* of the Burmese, and resulted 
In the Burmese ceding Assam, Araran, and the 
coast of Martaban and their claims to the lower 
provinces. The capture of Bharatpur by 
Lord Combcrniere (1820) wiped out the repulse 
which General Lake had received there twenty 
years earlier. A disputed succession on this 
occasion led to the British Intervention. 

Social Reform. 

A former Governor of Madras, Lord William 
Bcntinrk, was the next Governor-General. 
His epitaph by Macaulay, says: “He abo- 
lished cruel rites; he effaced humiliating 
distinctions ; he gave liberty to the expression 
of public opinion ; his constant study was to 
elevate the intellectual and moral character 
of the nations committed to ills charge.” 

Some of his financial reforms, forced on him 
from England, and his widening of the gates 
by which educated Indians could enter the 
service of the Company, were most unpopular 
at the time, but were eclipsed by the acts he 
took for the abolition of Sati, or widow-burn- I 
lug, and the suppression — with the help ol 
Captain Sleeinun— of tile professional here- 
ditary assassins known as Thuji. In 18:12 he 
annexed Cachnr, and, two years later, Coorg 
'I he incompetence of the ruler of Mysore forced 
him to take that State also under British ad- 
ministration —where it remained until 1881 
His rule waM marked in other ways by the des- 
patch of the first steamship that made the j«is- 
sage from Bombay to Suez, and by his settle- 
ment of the long educational eontroveisy m 
favour of the advocates of instruction in English 
aud the vernaculars. Lord William Bentinek 
left India (1835; with his programme ol reforms 
unfinished. 'I he new Charter Act. of 18:13 had 
brought to a dote the commercial business oi 
tlie Company and emphasized their position as 
rulers of an Indian Empire in trust for the 
Crown. By it the whole administration, as well 
as the legislation ot the country, was placed 
In the hands of the Governor-General in 
Oouuril, and authority was giveu to create a 
Presidency of Agra. Before his retirement Beu- 
fcinck assumed the statutory title of Governor- 
General ot India (1834), thus marking the pro- 
gress of consolidation since Warren Hastings in 
1 774 became the first Governor-General ot Port 
William. Sir Charles Metcalfe, being senior 
member of Connell, succeeded Lord William 
Bentliiek, and during his short tenure ot oifice 
carried into execution his predecessors measures 
for giving entire liberty to the press. 

Afghan Wars. 

Vi Ith the appointment of Jiord Auckland as 
Governor-General (1830-42) there began a new 
era of war ami conquest. Be tore leaving 
London he announced that he looked with ex- 
ultation to the prospect of “piomoting educa- 
tion and knowledge, and ol extending the bless- 
ings of good Government aud happiness to 
millions In India ; ’* but his administration was 
almost exclusively comprised in a ratal expedi- 
tion to Afghanistan, which dragged in Its train 
the annexation of Sind, the Sikh wars, ami the 
inclusion of Baluchistan in the protectorate 
of India. The first Afghan war was under- , 
taken partly to counter the Russian advance 1 


in Central Asia and partly to place on the 
throne at Kabul the dethroned ruler 8hah 
Shuja in place of Dost Mahomed. The latter 
object was easily attained (1839) and for two 
years Afghanistan remained in the military 
j occupation of the British. In 3 841 Sir 
, Alexander Burnes was assassinated in Kabul 
and Sir William Maenaghtcn suffered the same 
j fate in an interview with the son of Dost Ma- 
! homed. The British Commander in Kabul, 
i Gen. Elphinatone, was old and feeble, and 
I after two months* delay he led ills army of 
i 4,500 and 12,000 camp followers bark towards 
| India in the depth of winter. Between Kabul 
I and Jallalabad the whole force perished, either 
J at the hands of the Afghans or from cold, and 
! Dr. Brydon was the only survivor Who reached 
i the latter city. Lord Ellen borough succeeded 
Lord Auckland ami was persuaded to send an 
army of retribution to relieve Jallalabad. 
One force under Gen. Pollock relieved Jailala- 
bad and marched on Kabul, while Gen. Nott, 
advancing from Kandahar, captured Ghazni 
and joined Pollock at Kabul (1842). The 
bazaar at Kabul was blown op, the pri- 
soners rescued, and the army returned to India 
leaving Dost Mahomed to take undisputed 
possession of his throne. Ihe drama ended 
with a bombastic proclamation lrorn Lord 
Ellen borough and the parade through the 
Punjab of the (spurious) gates of Sonina th 
fcak«n from the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni. 

Sikh Wars. 

Lord Ellen borough’s other wars — the con- 
quest of 8md by Sir Charles Napier and the 
suppression of an outbreak in Gwalior — were 
followed by ins recall, and the appointment 
oi Sir Henry (1st Lord) Hardin ge to be Gover- 
nor-Gem rai. A soldier Governor-General was 
not unacceptable, for it was felt that a trial 
of strength was imminent between the British 
and the remaining Hindu power in India, the 
Sikhs. Kan jit Singh, the founder of the Sikh 
Kingdom, had died in 1839, loyal to the end to 
the treaty he had made with Metcalfe thirty 
years earlier lie left no son c»i*able of ruling, 
and the khatsa , or central council of the Sikh 
anny, was burning to measure its strength 
with the IJiitish sej>oys. The uitngucs of two 
men, lad Singh and Fej Singh, to obtain the 
supreme power led to their crossing the Sutlej 
and Invading British territory. Sir Hugh 
Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, aud the Gov- 
ernor-General hurried to the frontier, and 
within three Weeks four pitched battles were 
fought — at Mudki, Eerozeghah, Aliwal and 
Sobraon. The Sikhs were driven across the 
Sutlej and Lahore surrendered to the British, 
but the province was not annexed. By the 
terms of peace the infant Dhulecp Singh was 
recognized as Rajah; Major Henry Lawrence 
svus appointed Resident, to assist the Sikh 
Council of Regency, at Lahore ; the Jullun- 
dur Doab was added to British territory ; the 
Sikh army was limited ; and a British force 
w .-.a sent to garrison the Punjab on behalf of 
the child Rajah. Lord Hardinge returned to 
England (1848) and was succeeded by Lord 
Dalhousie, the greatest of Indian proconsuls. 

Dalhousie had only been in India a few 
months when the second Sikh war broke out. 
In the attack on the Sikh position at Chilian - 
wala the British lost 2,400 officer* and men. 
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besides four guns and the colours of three regt- t 
meats : but before reinforcements could arrive j 
from England, bringing Sir Charles Napier as ! 
Commandcr-in-Chief, Lord Gough had re- 
-tored his reputation by the victory of Gujrat 
which absolutely destroyed the Sikh army. 
As a consequence the Punjab was annexed and 
became a British province (1849), its pacifica- 
tion being so well carried out, under the two 
Lawrences that on the outbreak of the Mutiny 
eight, years later it remained not only quiet but 
loyal. In 1852 Lord Dalhousie had again to em- 
bark on war, tiiis time in Burma, owing to the 
ill-treatment of British mereliants in Rangoon. 
The lower valley of the Irawaddy was occupied 
from Rangoon to Promo and annexed, under the 
name of Pegu, to those provinces that had 
been acquired in the first Burmese war. Bri- 
tish territories were enlarged in many other 
directions during Lord Dalhousie’s tenure of 
office. His “doctrine of lapse” by which 
British rule was substituted for Indian in 
States where continued misrule on the failure 
of a dynasty made t his change possible, came 
into practice in the eases of Satara, Jftansl, and 
Nagpur (which last-named State became the 
Central Provinces) where the rulers died with- 
out leaving male heirs. Oudh was annexed 
on account of its misrule. Dalhousie loft 
many other marks on India. He reformed 
the administration from top to bottom, found- 
ed the Public Works Department, initiated 
tiie railways, telegraphs and postal system, and 
completed the great Ganges canal. He also 
detached the Government of Bengal from the 
charge of the Governor-General, and summoned 
representatives of the local Governments to 
the deliberations of the Government of India. 
Finally, m education he laid down the lines 
of a department of public instruction and 
initiated more practical measures than those 
devised by his predecessors. It was his mis- 
fortune that the mutiny, which so swiftly 
followed his resignation, was bv many critics 
In England attributed to his passion for 
change. 


The Sepoy Mutiny. 

Dalhousie was succeeded by Lord Canning 
in 1856, and in the following y<ar the sepoys 
ot the Bengal army mutinied and all the 
valley of the Ganges from Delni to Patna rose 
m rebellion. The causes of tins convulsion 
arc difficult to estimate, b*'t are probably to 
be found in the unrest which followed the pro- 
gress of English civilisation ; in the spreading 
of false rumours that the whole of India was 
to be subdued ; in the confidence the sepoy 
troops had acquired in themselves under Bri- 
tish leadership; and in the ambition of the 
educated classes to take a greater share in the 
government of the country. Added to this, 
there was in the deposed King of Delhi, Baha- 
dur Shah, a centre of growing disaffection. 
Finally there was the story — not devoid of 
truth — that the cartridges for the new Enfield 
rifle were greased with fat that rendered them 
unclean for both Hindus and Mahomcdans. 
And when the mutiny did break out it found 
the Army without many of its best officers 
who were employed in civil work, and the 
British troops reduced, in spite of Lord 
Dalhousie*s warnings, below the number he 
cooaktered W*enfciai tor safety. On May 10 


the sepoys at Meerut rose in mutiny, oat down 
a few Europeans, and, unchecked by the large 
European garrison, went off to Delhi where 
next morning the Mahomedans rose. From 
that centre the mutiny spread through the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh into Lower 
Bengal. Risings in the Punjab were put down 
by Sir John Lawrence and his subordinates, 
who armed the Sikhs, and with their help re- 
duced the sepoys, and Lawrence was subse- 
quently abb to send a Btrong body of Sikhs to 
| aid in the siege of Delhi. The native armies 
I of Madras and Bombay remained for the moat 
I part true to their colours. In Central India, 

1 the contingents of some of the great chiefs 
I joined the rebels, but Hyderabad was kept 
l loyal by the influence of its minister, Sir Salar 
| Jung. 

The interest of tho war centres round Delhi, 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, though in other places 
massacres and lighting occurred. The siege of 
Delhi began on June 8 when Sir Henry Barnard 
occupied the Ridge outside the town. Barnard 
diod of cholera early in July, and Thomas Reed, 
who took liis place, was obliged through illness 
to hand over the command to Archdalo Wilson. 
In August Nicholson arrived with a reinforce- 
ment from the Punjab. In tho meantime the 
rebe l force in Delhi was constantly added to 
bv the arrival of new bodies of mutineers 
attacks were frequent and the losses heavy : 
cholera and sunstroke carried off many victims, 
on the Ridge : and when the final assault was 
made in September the Delhi army could only 
parade 4,720 infantry, of whom 1,960 were 
Europeans. The arrival ot siege guns made 
it possible to advance the batteries on Sepfcem 
tier 8, and by the 13th a breach was made 
On the following day three columns were led 
to the assault, a fourth being held in reserve. 
Over the ruins of the Kashmir Gate, blown In by 
Horae and Salkeld, Col Campbell led his men and 
Nicholson formed up his troops within the walls. 
By nightfall the British, with a loss of nearly 
1,200 killed and wounded, had only secured a 
foothold in the city. Six days’ street fighting 
followed and Delhi was won ; but the gallant 
, Nicholson was killed at the head of a storming 
party. Bahadur Shah was taken prisoner, ana 
bis tw’o sons were shot by Captain Hudson, 

Massacre at Cawnpore. 

At Cawnpore the sepovs mutinied on June 27 
and found in Nana Sahib, the heir of the last 
Peshwa, a willing leader in spite of his former 
professions of loyalty. 'I here a European 
force of 240 with six guns had to protect 870 
non-combatants, and held out for 22 days, sur- 
rendering only on the guarantee of the Nana 
that they should have a safe conduct as far as 
Allahabad. They were embarking on the 
boats on the Ganges when fire was opened on 
(hem, the men being shot or hacked to pieces 
before the eyes of their wives and children and 
the women being mutilated and murdOTed In 
Cawnpore to which place they were taken back. 
Their bodies were thrown down a well just be- 
fore Havelock, iiaving defeated the Nana’s 
forces, arrived to the relief. Jn Lucknow a 
small garrison held out In the Residency from 
July 2 to September 25 against tremendous 
odds and enduring the most feprful hardships. 
The relieving force, under Havelock and Out- 
rani, was itself invested, and the garrison waft 
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not finally delivered until Sir Colin Campbell 
arrived in November. Fighting continued for 
18 months in Oudh, which Sir Colin Campbell 
Anally reduced, and in Central India, where 
Sir Hugh Rose waged a brilliant campaign 
against the disinherited Rani of Jhansi — who 
died at the head of her troops — and Tantia Topi. 

Transfer to the Crown. 

With the end of the mutiny there began a 
new era iri India, strikingly marked at the out- 
set by the Act for the Better Government of 
India (1858) which transferred the entire ad- 
ministration from the Company to the Crown. 
By that Act India was to be governed by, and 
In the name of, the Sovereign through a Secre- 
tary of State, assisted by a Council of fifteen 
members. At the same time tin* Governor- 
General received the title of Vle»roy. The 
European troops of the Company, numbering 
about 24,000 officers and men were — greatly 
resenting the transfer — amalgamated with the 
Royal service, and the Indian Navy was abo- 
lished. On November 1, 1858, the Viceroy 
announced in Durbar at Allahabad that Queen 
Victoria had assumed the Government of India, 
and proclaimed a policy of justice and religious 
toleration. A principle already enunciated 
in the Charter Act of 1833 was reinforced, and 
all of every race or creed, wi re to he admitted 
as far as possible to those offices in the Queen's 
service for which they might he qualified 
'Hie aim of the Government was to ho the bene- 
fit of all her subjects in India In their pros- 
perity will be our strength, In their content- 
ment our serurlty. and in t h**ir gratitude our 
best reward." Peace was proclaimed in July 
1 85 h, and in the cold weather Lord Canning 
went on tour In the northern provinces, to 
receive the homage of loyal chiefs and to assure 
them that the " policy of lapse ’’ was at an end. 

A number of other important reforms marked 
the closing years of Canning’s Virerovaltv. 
The India Connells Act (1861) augmented the 
Governor-General’s Council, and the Councils 
of Madras and Bombay by adding non-ottleial 
members, European and Indian, for legislative 
purposes only. By another Act of the same 
vear, High Courts of Judicature wete const i 
tuted. To deal with the Inert ased debt of 
India Mr. James Wilson was sent from England 
to be Financial Member of Council, and to 
him are due the customs system, income tax, 
license duty, and State paper currency. The 
cares of office had broken down the Viceroy's 
health. His successor. Lord Elgin, lived only 
a few months after his arrival In India, arid 
was succeeded by Sir John (afterwards Lord) 
Lawrence, the "saviour of the Punjab" 


Sir John Lawrence. 

The chief task that fell to Hir John Lawrence 
was that of reorganising the Indian military 
system, and of reconstructing the Indian army. 
The latter task was carried out. on the prin- 
ciple that In the Bengal army the proportion 
of Europeans to Indians In the infantry and 
cavalry should be one to two, and in the 
Madras and Bombay armies one to three : the 
artillery was to be almost wholly European. 
The re-organisation was carried out in spite of 


financial difficulties and the saddling of Indian 
revenues with the cost of a war in Abyssinia 
with which India had no direct concern ; but 
operations in Bhutan were all the dram madt- 
on the army in India while the rc-organising 
process was being carried on. Two severe 
famines — in Orissa (18GG) and Bundelkhand 
and Upper Hindustan (1868-9) — occurred, while 
Sir John Lawrence was Viceroy, and he laid 
down the piinciple for the first time in JndiaD 
history, that the officers of the Government 
would be held personally responsible for taking 
every possible mean? to avert death by starva- 
tion. He also created the Irrigation Depart- 
ment under Col. (Sir Richard) Strachey. Two 
commercial crises of the time have to be noted. 
One seriously thieatened the tea industry In 
Bengal. The other was the consequence of 
the wild gambling in shares of every descrip- 
tion that took place in Bombay during the 
years of prosperity for the Indian cotton in- 
dustry caused by the American Civil War. 
The u Share Mania," however, did no perma- 
nent harm to the trade of Bombay, but was, 
on tlu other hand, largely responsible for the 
■wries of splendid building* begun in that city 
during the Governorship of Sir Bartle Frere. 
Sir John Lawrence a tired in 1869, having 
passed through every grade of the service, from 
an Assistant Magistracy to the Viceroyalty. 

Loid Mayo, who suet hnn, created an 

Agricultural Department and introduced the 
system of Provincial Finance, thus fostering 
tin* impulse to local self-government. He also 
laid the foundation for the reform of the salt 
duties, thereby enabling bis successors to abo- 
lish the inter-provincial customs lines. Un- 
happily his vast schemes for the development 
of the country by extending communications 
ofeveiv kind were not carried out to th r full 
by him, for lie was murdered n. the convict 
settlement of the Andaman Islands, in 1872 
Lord Northbrook (Vioirov 1872-6) had to e':er- 
< isc bis abilities chiefly In the province of 
finance. A severe famine which threatened 
Lower Bengal in 1874 was successfully ward'd 
off by the organization of State relief and the 
importation of rice from Burma. The follow- 
ing year was notable for the deposition of the 
Gaik war of Baroda for mis-government, and 
for the tour through India of the Prince of 
Wales (the late King Edward VII) The visit 
of the Duke of Edinburgh to India when Lord 
Mayo was Viceroy had given great pleasure to 
those with whom he had come in touch, and 
had established a kind of personal link between 
India and the Crown. The Prince of Wales’ 
tour aroused unprecedented enthusiasm for and 
loyalty to the British Raj. and further en- 
couragement was given to the growth of this 
spirit when, in a durbar of gn*at magnificence 
held on January 1st, 1877, on the famous Ridge 
at Delhi, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Em- 
press of India. The Viceroy of that time, 
Lord Lytton, had, however, to deal with a 
situation of unusual difficulty. Two successive 
years of drought produced. In 1877-78, the 
worst famine India had known The most 
strenuous exertious were made to mitigate its 
effects, and eight crores of rupees were spent 
in importing grain ; but the loss of life was es 
1 1 mated at 5} millions. At this time also 
Afghan affairs once more became prominent* 
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Second Afghan War. 

The Amir, Sber All, was found to bo intriguing 
with Russia and that fact, coupled with his 
repulse of a British mission led to the second 
Afghan War. The British forces advanced by 
three routes — the Khvber, the Kurram, and 
the Bolan — and gained all the important van- 
tage points of Eastern Afghanistan. Slier All 
tied and a treaty was made with his son Yakub 
Khan, which was promptly broken by the 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagna**!. who had Leon 
sent as English envoy to Kabul. Further oper- 
ations were thus necessary, and Sir K. (now 
Lord) Roberts advanced on the capital and 
defeated the Afghans at Charasia. A rising of 
the tribes followed, in spite of Sir D. Stewart’s 
victory at Ahmed Kheyl and his ad\ance from 
Kabul to Kandahar. A pretender, Sirdar 
Avub Khan, from Herat prevented the estan- ; 
bailment of peace, defeated Gen. Burrows’ 
brigade at Maiwand, and invested Kandahar. 
He was routed in turn by Sir F. Hobcrts who 
made a brilliant march from Kabul to Kanda- 
har. After the British withdrawal fighting 1 
continued between Ayub Khan and Abdur | 
Rahman, but the latter was it ft undisputed 
Amir of Afghanistan until his death in 1901 j 

In the meantime Lord L\tton had resigned j 
(1880) and Lord Itipon was appointed Viceroy | 
by the new Liberal Government. Lord Ripon’s [ 
administration is memorable for the freedom 
given to the Press by the repeal of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act, for his scheme of local self- 
government which developed municipal insti- 
tutions, and for the attempt to extend the 
jurisdiction of the criminal courts in the Dis- 
tricts over European British subjects, inde- 
pendently of the race or nationality of the 
presiding judge. This attempt, which created 
u feeling among Europeans in India of great 
hostility to the Viceroy, ended in a compromise 
in 1884. Other reforms were the re-establish- 
ment of the Department of Revenue and Agri- 
culture, the appointment of an Education Com- 
mission with a view to the spread of popular 
Instruction on a broader basis, and the aboli- 
tion by the Finance Minister (Sir Evelyn 
baring, now Lord Crorimr) of a number of cus- 
toms duties. Lord Dtifferm, who succeeded 
Lord Ripon m 1884, had to give his attention 
more to external than internal affairs one of 
his first acts was to hold a durbar at Rawalpindi 
for the reception of the Amir of Afghanistan 
which resulted in the strengthening of British 
relations with that ruler. In 1885 a third 
Burmese war became necessary owing to the 
truculent attitude of King Thibaw and his in- 
tugues with foreign Powers. The expedition, 
under General Prendergast, occupied Mandalay 
without difficulty and King Thibaw was exiled to 
Latnagiri, where he died on 10th December 193 0. 
His dominions of Upper Burma were annexed 
t<> British India on the 1st of January, 1886, 

The Russian Menace. 

I 

Of greater importance at the time were the 
measures taken to meet a possible, and as it 
t'ien appeared a probable, attack on India by ! 

1 usaia. These preparations, which cost J 
f er two million sterling, were hurried on j 
t cause of a coUisiou which occurred be* i 


i tween Russian and Afghan troops at Penjdeh; 

! during the delimitation of the Afghan frontier 
j towards Central Asia, and which seemed likely 
1 to lead to a declaration of war by Great Britain. 

J War was averted, but the Penjdeh incident 
! had called attention to a menace that was to 
, be felt for nearly a generation more ; It had 
; also served to elicit from the Princes of India 
an unanimous offer of troops and money in case 
of need. That offer bore fruP under the next 
( Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, when the present 
i System of Imperial Service Troops was orga- 
1 nised. Under Lord Lansdowne’s rule also the 
defences of the North-Western Frontier were 
strengthened, on the advice of Sir Frederick 
, (now Earl) Roberts, who was then Comman- 
der-in-chief in India. Another form of pre- 
cautionary mi a su re against the continued 
aggression of Russia was tAken by raising the 
annual subsidy paid by the Indian Govern- 
ment to the Amir from* eight to twelve lakhs. 

On the North-Eastern I* ront ier there occurred 
(1891 ) in the small State of Manipur a revolu- 
tion against the Raja that necessitated an 
inquiry on the spot by Mr. Quinton the Chitf 
Commissioner of Assam. Mr. Quinton, the 
commander of ids escort, and others, were 
treacherously murdered in a conference and 
the escort lgnominiously retreated This lis- 
grace to British arms led to several attacks on 
fiontier outposts which wore brilliantly de- 
feated. Manipur was occuphyl by British 
troops and the government of the State was 
reorganised under a Political Agent. Lord 
Lansdowne’s term of office was distinguished 
! bv several other events, such as the passing of 
; the Parliamentary Act (Lord Cross’s Act, 
j 189‘J), which increased tin size of the Legists 
j tive Councils as well as the number of non- 
J officials in them legislation aimed at social 
and domestic reform among the Hindus: and 
| the closing of the Indian Mints to the free coin- 
| age of silver (1893). 

Frontier Campaigns. 

i Lord Elgin, who succeeded Lord Lansdowne 
! in 1894, was confronted at the outset with a 
, deficit of Rh. 2$ crores, due to the fall In ex- 
change. (In 1895 the rupee fell as low aa 
1 1«. 1<L) To meet this the old five per cent. Im- 
! port duties were reimposed on a number of 
commodities, but not on cotton goods : and 
wit inn the year the duty was extended to 
piece-goods, but not to yarn. The reorganisa- 
tion of the Army, which involved the abolition 
of the old system of Presidency Armies, had 
liardly been carried out when a number of risings 
occurred along the North-West Frontier. In 
1895 the British Agent in Chitral — which had 
come under Biitish influence two years pre- 
viously when Sir II. M. Durand had demarca- 
ted the southern and eastern boundaries of 
Afghanistan — was besieged and had to be res- 
cued by an expeditionary force. I wo years 
later the Wazirs, 8watis, and Mohmands at- 
tacked the British positions in Malakand, and 
the Afridis closed the Khybei Pass. Peace 
was only established after a prolonged cam- 
paign (the Tlrah campaign) in which 40,000 
troops were employed, and over 1,000 officers 
and men had been lost. Tills was in Itself a 
heavy burden on the finances ofTndia, which 
was increased by the serious and wjdcspaj-ed 
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founded the Imperial Cadet Corps to give a 
military education to the sons of ruling and 
aristocratic families. In 1902 the British 
Government obtained from the Nizam a per- 
petual lease of the Assigned Districts of B?rar 
in return for an annual payment of 25 lakhs. 
The accession of King Edward VII was pro 
claimed in a splendid Durbar on January 1, 
1903. In 1904 Lord Curzon returned to 
England for a few months but was re-appoint- 
ed to a second term of office, Lord Ampthill, 
Governor of Madras, having acted as Viceroy 
during his absence. The chief act of this second 
term was the partition of Bengal and the crea- 
tion of a new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam — a reform, designed to remove the 
systematic neglect of the trans-Gangetic areas 
of Bengal, which evoked bitter and prolonged 
criticism. In 1905 Lord Curzon resigned, 
being unable to accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitchener for the re-adjustment of relations 
between the Army headquarters and the Mili- 
tary Department of the Government, and 
being unable to obtain tho support of the Home 
Government. Lord Curzon was succeeded by 
Lord Minto, the grandson of a former Gover- 
nor-General. It was a stormy heritage to which 
Lord Minto succeeded, for the unrest which 
had long been noticed developed in one 
direction into open sedition. 

Outside Bengal attempts to quell the disaffec- 
tion by the ordinary law were fairly successful. 
But scarcely any province was free from dis- 
order of some kind and, though recourse was 
had to tho deportation of persons without reason 
assigned under an Act of 1818, special Acts 
had to be passed to meet the situation, viz : — 
an Explosives Act, a Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act, and a Criminal Law Amendment 
Act which provides for a magisterial inquiry 
in private and a trial before three judges of the 
High Court without a jury. Concurrently with 
these legislative measures stops were taken to 
extend representative Institutions. In 1907 
a Hindu and a Maliomedan were appointed to 
the Secretary of State’s Council, and in 1909 
a Hindu was appointed for the first time to the 
Viceroy’s Council. The Indian Councils Act 
of 1909 carried this policy farther by reconsti- 
tuting the legislative councils and conferring 
upon them wider powers of discussion. The 
executive councils of Madras and Bombay were 
enlarged by the addition of an Indian member. 


famine of 1896-97 and by the appearance in 
India of bubonic plague. The methods taken 
to prevent the spread of that disease led, in 
Bombay, to rioting, and elsewhere to the ap- 
pearance in the vernacular press of seditious 
articles which made it necessary to make more 
stringent the law dealing with such writings. 


Lord Curzon’ s Viceroyalty. 

With famine and plague Lord Curzon also, 
who succeeded Lord Elgin in 1899, had to deal. 
In 1901 the cycle of bad harvests came to air 
end ; but plague increased, and in 1904 deaths 
from it were returned at over one million. Of 
the many problems to which Lord Curzon 
directed his attention, only a few can be men- 
tioned here : some indeed claim that his great- 
est work in India was not to be found in any 
one department but was in fact the general 
gearing up of the administration which he 
achieved by his unceasing energy and personal 
example of strenuous work, lie had at once 
to turn his attention to the North-West Fron- 
tier. The British garrisons beyond our boun- 
daiy were gradually withdrawn and replaced 
by tribal levies, and British forces were con- 
centrated in British territory behind them as 
a support. An attempt was made to check 
the arras traffic and work on strategic railways 
was pushed forward. The fact that in seven 
years he only spent a quarter of a million upon 
repressive measures and only found it necessary 
to institute ondWdockade (against the Mahsud 
Waziris) is tho justification of this policy of 
compromise between the Lawrence and For- 
ward schools of thought. In 1901 the trans- 
Indus districts of the Punjab were separated 
from that Province, and together with the po- 
litical charges of the Malakand, the Khyber, 
Kurram, Tochi. and Wana were formed into 
the new North-West Frontier Province, under 
a Chief Commissioner directly responsible to 
the Government of India. That year also 
witnessed tho death of Abdur llahman, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, and the establishment 
of an understanding with his successor Habib- 
utlah. In 1904 the attitude of the Dalai Lama 
of Tibet being pro-Russian and anti-British, 
It became necessary to send an expedition to 
Lhasa under Colonel (Sir Francis) Younghus- 
band. The Dalai Lama abdicated and a treaty 
was concluded with his successor. 

In his first year of office Lord Curzon passed 
the Act which, in accordance with tho recom- 
mendations of the Fowler Commission, prac- 
tically fixed the value of tho rupee at 1«. 4rf., 
and in 1900 a Gold Reserve fund was created. 
The educational reforms that marked this 
Viceroyalty are dealt with elsewhere : chief 
among them was the Act of 1904 reorganising 
the governing bodies of Indian Universities. 
Under the head of agrarian reform must be 
mentioned the Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
designed to free the cultivators of the soil from 
the clutches of money-lenders, and the insti- 
tution of Agricultural banks. The efficiency 
of the Army was increased (Lord Kitchener 
was Commander-in-Chief) by the re-armament 
of the Indian Armv. the strengthening of the 
artillery, and the reorganisation of the trans- 
port service, fin his relations with the Feuda- 
tory Chiefs, Lord Curzon emphasized their 
position as partners in administration, and he 


As regards foreign policy, Lord Minto’s 
Viccroyalty was distinguished by the conclu- 
sion (1907) between Great Britain and Russia 
of an agreement on questions likely to disturb 
the friendly relations of the two countries in 
Asia generally, and in Persia, Afghanistan and 
Tibet in particular. Two expeditions had to 
be undertaken on the North-West frontier, 
against the Zakka Khela and the Mohmands; 
and ships of th»e East Indies Squadron were 
frequently engaged off Maskat and iu the 
Persian Gulf in operations designed to check the 
traffic in arms through Persia and Mekran to 
the frontier of India. 

Visit of the King and Queen. 

Sir Charles (Lord) Hardinge was appointed to 
sucoeed Lord Minto in 1910. His first year in 
India was marked by the visit to India of the 
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King Emperor and the Queen, who arrived at 
Bombay on December 2, 1911. From there 
they proceeded to Delhi where, in the most 
magnificent durbar ever held in India, the coro- 
nation was proclaimed and various boons, in- 
cluding an annual grant of 50 lakhs for popular 
education, were announced. At the same cere- 
mony His Majestj announced the transfer of the 
capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi ; the 
reunion of the two Bengals under a Governor- 
in-Council ; the formation of a new Lieutenant- 
Governorship for Behar, Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa and the restoration of Assam to the 
charge of a Chief Commissioner. 

In August, 1913, the demolition of a lavatory 
attached to a mosque in Cawnpore was made the 
occasion of an agitation among Indian Mahome- 
dans and a riot in Cawnpore led to heavy loss 
of life. Of those present at the rict, 106 were 
put on trial but subsequently released by the 
Vicerov before the case reached the Sessions, 
and His Excellency was able to settle the 
mosque difficulty by a compromise that was 
acceptable to the local and other Mahomedans 

Still more serious trouble occurred in Septem- 
ber, 1914, when a riot at Budge- Budge among a 
number of Sikh emigrants returned from Canada 
gave a foretaste of the revolutionary plans en- 
tertained by those men. The sequel, revealed 
in two conspiracy trials at Lahore, showed that 
the ‘ ‘ Ghadr ” conspiracy was widespread and 
had been consistently encouraged by Germany. 

Lord CheliQsford as Viceroy. 

In 1916 Lord Chimsiord succeeded Lord 
Hardinge, as Viceroy. The part played by Tndia 
in the war was developed in everv possible way. 
Not only was the Indian Army increased but 
the resources of the country were developed with 
the help of the Munitions Board and India 
assumed responsibility for 100 millions of tin 1 
war debt. The share of India in the Imperial 
burden of the war was emphasised in another 
and very significant way by her representation 
in the Imperial War Cabinet in London bv His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner and Sir S. 
P. (Lord) Sinha. On the Frontier, whore there 
bad been numerous though comparatively 
slight disturbances in 1914-15, a punitive expo, 
dition had to be undertaken against tin 
Mahsuds 

In 1917 Mr. Montagu, who had suceeedec 
Mr. Chamberlain as Secretary of State, cameo 
out the latter’s intention of visiting India. The 
result of the visit was shown In the following 
year when a report was issued containing 
what is known as the joint scheme of reform 
evolved by the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy. Shortly after this report there was 
issued a report by the Special Committee 
of Inquiry, over which Mr. Justice ltowlatt 
presided, into seditious crime in India. That 
report and the legislation which followed in 
consequence of It, together with the announce* 
ment of the proposed reform scheme, led to a 
renewal of political discussion and agltatioL 
which had to a great extent been in abeyance 
during tne early years of the war. 

Early in 1919 prolonged strikes in Bombay 
and elsewhere showed that India, though com- 


paratively little affected by the economic re- 
sults of the war, was confronted by industrial 
and economic problems which were none the less 
grave. The gravity of those problems was in- 
creased by the ravages of Influenza which is 
supposed to have caused 6.000,000 deaths 
during the winter months of 1917-18. Distur- 
bances broke out in April as a sequel to the 
passive resistance movement against the Rowlatt 
Act (the Satyagraha Movement) which pro- 
duced a situation to which there has been no 
parallel since the Mutiny. It is sufficient 
here to state that in Ahmedabad, Viramgam, 
Delhi, Lai ore, Amritsar, Gujran walla and other 
places the crowd, by attacking life and pro- 
perty and by train wrecking and tearing up 
railway lines and telegraph wires, piovoked a 
situation which could only be met by the pro- 
clamation of martial law and the enforcement 
of military measures for the protection of law 
abiding subjects and for the suppression of 
disorder. 

Exaggerated reports of those riots and of the 
effect of the Bowlatt, Act may be presumed to 
have had some influence on the Amir of Afgha- 
nistan when he declared war and Invaded 
British territory, \rnir Habibullah Khan, who 
had been loyal to his treaty obligations through- 
out the war, was murdered in February and, 
after a brief occupation of the throne by his 
brother Nasrulla Khan, his son Amanulla bad 
been declared Amir. A sequel to this war was 
the renewal of trouble along a great part of the 
North Western frontier where the tribesmen, 
who had at first appeared to be impressed by 
the British successes, took the offensive against 
our advance posts especially in southern Wazi- 
ristan. 'Ibe operations which necessarily fol- 
lowed and the severity of the lighting were on 
a scale never previously reached in frontier war, 
and made the campaign of unusual length 

The Government of India Bill, embodying Mr. 
i Montagu’s proposals for the popularisation of the 
[ system of Government, was passed in December. 

The next year, 1920, more than any which 
preceded it, was distinguished by political agita- 
1 1 ion. The cause of this was in part the indigna- 
[ tion ereated by the facts disclosed in the report 
of the Hunter Commission on the outbreaks 
of 1919 in the Punjab and elsewhere, and the 
»timulus given to the Khilafat agitation by the 
terms of the Peace treaty with Turkey. 

Lord Reading’s Viceroyalty. 

The fruit® of agitation were reaped in plenty 
in 1921. the first year of Lord Reading’s term of 
office. Murderous outbreaks at Malegaon. 
Dharwar and elsewhere were followed by a 
rebellion of the Moplahs in Malabar which as- 
sumed tlie most serious proportions and necessi- 
tated prolonged military operations. 

It had been arranged that H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales should visit India at the end of 1929 
and should open the new Councils in 1921, but, 
for reasons of health, that visit had to be post- 
poned ; and H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught 
came to India early in 1921 in order to open 
the new Councils. The Prince's visit took place 
In 1921-22 and was essentially Lton-political. 
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The enthusiasm with which the Prince was 
greeted during his tour was very marked. 
But simultaneously with the loyal display riots 
broke out in more than one of the cities which 
he visited. But after the imprisonment of some 
of the leading agitators in the early part of 1922 
the country enjoyed comparative quiet, except 
in the Punjab where the Akali movement among 
the Sikhs, which had started as a puritan reli- 
gious movement, developed into a political 
movement attended by constant and wide- 
spread disorder. The enhanced position of India 
in the Empire and the position of India as a 
nation entering actively into the work of the 
League of Nations, were emphasised during the 
year by the tour of the Dominions undertaken 
by the Hon. S. Sastri. 

The Salt Tax. 

Early in 1923 a great deal of criticism was 
excited by Lord Reading’s certification of the 
doubling of the salt tax, under the powers 
conferred by the Reformed constitution, in 
opposition to the clearly expressed will of the 
Legislative Assembly. Objection was taken 
to this step, not so much because an increase 
in the Salt Tax had always been looked upon 
as a measure to which resort should be made 
only in grave emergencies, as because the finan- 
cial powers of the elected chambers, much em- 
phasised in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, 
were thus shown to be capable of restriction. 

Breakup of non-co-operation. 

Two causes combined during the year to 
weaken the position of the extremists. The 
first was tiie split in the Congress, the second 
the rise of communal feeling between Hindus 
and Mahomedans. The Congress split was 
brought about by Mr. C. R. Das, who, realising 
no doubt that Mr. Gandhi had failed and it 
was unlikely that any other man would have 
greater success by a rigid adherence to his me- 
thods, declared in favour of standing for the 
Councils. 

The other cause was the disappearance of the 
surface unity between Hindus and Maho- 
medans which Mr. Gandhi, helped by strong 
feeling among Mahomedans on the Turkish 
question, had temporarily contrived. The 
split was followed by the formation of 
two pan-Hindu movements : the Shuddhi 
movement, announced by Swami Shraddtianand, 
which aimed at the re-conversion to Hinduism 
of the Malkhaua Rajputs and other low class 
occupants of the fringe of Islam, and the 
Sangathan movement of which Paudit Malaviya 
was the sponsor, and which aimed at teaching 
Hindus physical exercises and sword play, so 
that they might be the better able to protect 
themselves. These two movements greatly 
irritated the Mahomedans, and during the year 
there were between fifteen and twenty serious 
Hindu- Mahomedan riots, occurring in all parts 
of India. 

Violent Movements, 

In the Punjab the Akali movement showed 
an increasing tendency to forget the teachings 
of Mr. Gandhi. The Babar Akalis murdered 
several of their co-religionists whose political 
views they did not approve, and the Akali Dal 
became a more definitely military organisa- 
tion, acting directly under the orders of the 
Shrines Committee. After a career of mis* 


government and intrigue against the neigh- 
bouring state of Patiala, the Maharaja of Nabha 
voluntarily abdicated. Somewhat ludicrously 
the Akalis turned him into a martyr, and the 
movement became sufficiently formidable tor 
both the Akali Dal and the Shrines Committee 
to be declared illegal associations. Many ar- 
rests were made ; but, owing to the lack or 
unity in the extremist camp, an attempt of the 
Congress to secure all India support for the 
Akalis had a meagre result. 

During the year there were an unusual num- 
ber of frontier outrages. Several officers were 
shot, and worldwide attention was attracted 
by the kidnapping of Molly Ellis, after the 
murder jf her mother, and by her heroic rescue 
by Mrs. Starr. Coupled with the slow rate of 
progress of the operations in Waziristan, these 
continued incidents provoked some comment. 

Mr. Gandhi’s Release. 

Mr. Gandhi’s premature release from Yerowda 
jail in consequence of an operation for ap- 
pendicitis temporarily revived the drooping 
hopes of the extremists, but any idea that he 
would organize another huge anti-Government, 
movement was rapidly shattered. The breach 
between him and Mr. Das steadily widened 
and the belief of Hindu politicians in Mr. 
Gandhi’s common sense diminished though their 
esteem for his character remained as high 
as ever. Moreover the feeling between Hindus 
and Mahomedans which had suddenly appeared 
the previous year darkened the whole face of 
the country. With the abolition of the Khila- 
fat by Mustapha Kemal in March the raison 
d'etre of the famous pact between Mr. Gandhi 
and the Alis was destroyed and animosity no 
longer felt the restraint of political expediency. 
Rumours were frequent that some mysterious 
All-Tndia Mahomedan clique was planning 
aggressive action against Hindus; and 
excitement was brought to fever heat by 
the riots in the Frontier Province, the 
Punjab, the United Provinces, Delhi, Cal- 
cutta, the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
which broke out during the autumn season of 
religious festivals. In September Mr. Gandhi 
decided on a 21 days’ fast, which lie successfully 
accomplished, partly as an expiation for his 
share in the bad feeling, and partly to draw the 
attention of the country to the urgency of the 
problem. Simultaneously a conference of re- 
presentatives of all communities, including the 
Metropolitan and other English visitors was 
called at Delhi to decide what steps could be 
taken to bring about a better state of affairs. 
The conference passed some excellent resolutions, 
but on the very day when Mr. Gandhi’s fast 
ended riots again broke out, and what gave 
the matter a grave aspect was that the date of 
the riots had been predicted and it was commonly 
said that they had been carefully planned for 
that very day. 

Reforms Imperilled. 

The year saw the final collapse of non-co- 
operation. Though Mr. Gandhi and a dwind- 
ling band of followers clung to khaddur and the 
triple boycott, lawyers returned to their 
practices, schoolboys and students finally des- 
paired of national education, and the best 
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bralnp of non-co-operation followed Mr. Das 
into the Councils. The programme announced 
by Mr. Das was to wreck the Reforms, 
and in this ambition he was reasonably near 
success. Obstructive tactics effected the 
resignation of the Ministers in the Central 
Provinces and Bengal and left these two provin- 
ces to be administered by Governors without 
democratic help, but in other parts of India the 
Councils did well in the circumstances. 

Underground the revolutionary movement 
continued. A series of assassinations took place 
in Bengal, and Mr. Das incurred bitter criticism 
by associating himself with a tribute to the 
murderer of an inoffensive Englishman in 
Calcutta. 

The third attempt to climb Everest came very 
near to success. A height 600 feet from the top 
was reached, but in an effort to accomplish the 
last stretch Mallory and Irvine were killed. 
It was not established whether they had or had 
not reached the top. 

India in 1925 and 1926. 

In 1925 the extremists received a sad blow by 
the death of Mr. C. R. Das, leader of the Swarajist 
Party. His death took the Party completely 
aback, and the counsel of Mr. Gandhi had to be 
sought in order to deal with this disastrous 
situation. Mr. Gandhi sent an invitation to 
Arabindo Ghose, a Bengali litterateur and repu- 
ted thaumaturge who since the assassinations 
of 1908 and 1909 has been living on French 
territory at Pondicherry, to take command of 
the Swarajist band. Mr. Ghose declined with 
thanks, and the lot thereupon fell upon Mr. Sen 
Gupta, a Bengali politician of whom for the rest 
of the year little was heard outside Bengal. 
From this point the falling away of Swarajists 
from the old austere principle of ruthless and 
irreconcilable obstruction proceeded apace. 
First Mr. Tambe, a Swarajist in the Central 
Provinces, accepted an Executive Councillor- 
ship from the alien Government, next Mr. Patel, 
a Bombay Swarajist, took the Presidential chair 
in the Assembly and expressed his readiness 
if necessary to meet the Viceroy nine times a day, 
and then others in Bombay and the Central 
Provinces adopted the policy of “ responsive 
co-operation ” — a phrase denoting a critical 
attitude towards Government coupled with 
readiness in certain circumstances to receive a 
lucrative post from Government. The politi- 
cal sky, in fact, brightened considerably. 

Indian political history during 1926, the year 
in which Lord Irwin became Viceroy, was a 
record of continuous improvement in the outlook. 
The Swarajists in the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly proved to be of less account than in any 
session since their first entry into that body in 
January 1924. Their prestige similarly dimini- 
shed in the Provincial Legislative Councils, whore 
they had hitherto enjoyed dominating power. 
The proximity of the General Elections to all 
the legislatures in the autumn of the year filled 
them with the desire of some dramatic effort 
to catch the imagination of the constituencies 
and they consequently organised spectacular 
“ walks -out” from the legislatures. The first 
took place in the Legislative Assembly. Every 
effort short of physical coercion was employed 
by the extremists to persuade or compel the Pre- 
sident. the Hon. Mr. V. J. Patel, formerly Deputy 
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Leader of the Swarajist party in the House, to 
accompany the move by quitting the chair. 
Had he done so, there would have been an awk- 
ward constitutional crisis. But Mr. Patel refus- 
ed and the demonstration foil fiat. The same 
may be said of corresponding efforts in the Pro- 
vincial Councils. 

But tension between the Hindu and Moslem 
communities, resulted in grave , riots m 
Calcutta and in similar disturbances, less only 
in magnitude, in numerous smaller centres in 
Upper India. This increase of communal trou- 
ble was directly associated with the propaganda 
carried on by leaders of political opinion in pre- 
paration for and in connection with tho General 
Elections. The elections themselves were mark- 
ed by no riotous outbreak of importance, but 
they were fought on communal lines, not only 
as between Hindus and Moslems but as betweeii 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins, and on lines of 
local personal and sectional rivalries, rather 
than on the broad lines of public policy. 

An important development during the year 
was the presentation in August by the Royal 
Commission on Currency and Exchange of a 
report recommending that the functions hitherto 
exercised by Government in connection with 
these matters should in future be carried out by 
the newly instituted Indian Reserve Bank, that 
tho Gold Standard Reserve and tho Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve should be amalgamated for the 
purpose and that there should be instituted a 
new Gold Bullion Standard, with the rupeo ex- 
change ratio fixed at 1*. 6 d. gold. The Govern- 
ment of India, at the autumn session of their 
legislature, immediately after the issue of the 
report, announced their acceptance of tho Com- 
mission’s recommendation with regard to the 
exchange ratio and introduced a bill to give effect 
to it. 

It was in this year that the Royal Commission 
on Indian Agriculture, under the chairmanship 
of Loid Linlithgow, was appointed and made 
its first visit to India. 

Events in 1927. 

Tension between the Hindu and Mahomedan 
communities continued during 1927 and was 
marked by several outbreaks of violence which 
drew from H. E. the Viceroy more than one 
weighty pronouncement and an offer to preside 
at a conference on the subject if the leaders 
ot the two communities thought that any good 
purpose could thereby be served. More than 
one vain attempt was made, as in previous 
years to arrive at an agreement between the two 
communities, particularly on the most vexed 
questions of cow-killing and music bef ore mos- 
ques. Towards tho end of the year the announ- 
cement was made in Parliament of a purely 
Parliamentary Commission, under the chair- 
manship of Sir John Simon, to inquire into the 
Government of the country, and this aroused a 
storm of indignant protest throughout the 
country. The Liberals joined in the protest 
mainly because no Indians were included in the 
personnel of tho Commission ; the National 
Congress, winch passed a resolution in favour 
ot complete national independence, protested 
mainly on the ground that Parliament had no 
right to determine what should be the future 
form of government in India; and 5 both these 
parties joined in proclaiming a boycott of the 
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Commission. The Mahomedans were divided 
on the question, but the majority of them were 
opposed to the boycott policy. 

Apart from politics and long discussions 
involved by the Reserve Bank Bill, the year 
was memorable as one of disaster. Great 
floods occurred in Sind, Kathiawar, Gujarat 
and Orissa ; a cyclone swept over Nellore ; 
and a devastating fire took place in Peshawar — 
all making great demands on the resources of 
Government and the generosity of the public. 

The visit of His Majesty the King of Afgha- 
nistan to Karachi and Bombay, on his way to 
Europe, was made the occasion for a very 
remarkable outburst of popular enthusiasm. 
His Majesty, who was accompanied by the 
Queen, stayed some days in Bombay and his 
replies to many addresses and his sermon in a 
mosque, advocating religious tolerance, created 
a great sensation. 

Events of 1928. 

When the year opened, the proposed boycott 
of the Simon Commission was the chief subject 
of discussion : when it ended the chief subject 
was the proi>osed acceptance of the Nehru 
lie port. The faulty machinery of boycott, 
the tact of Sir John Simon, the eventual 
desire to prepare a constitution rather than frit- 
ter away energy upon a discredited policy were 
all responsible for the change. The Nehru 
Report was an answer to a challenge by Ixml 
Birkenhead, and both the All-Parties Conference 
and the National Congress decided that neither 
Parliament nor the Simon Commission should 
doubt any longer what the “ minimum " de- 
mands of progressive Indian opinion were to be. 

The Donoughmore Report on Reforms in 
Ceylon lias an indirect importance lor India: 
the Linlithgow Report on Indian Agriculture is 


a document which lias not yet received the atten- 
tion it deserves. But more controversial has 
been the progress of the Butler Committee 
enquiring into the relations between the para- 
mount power and the Indian States. Alarmed 
by possible developments in British India, the 
Indian Princes appointed Sir Leslie Scott to be 
their counsel, paying him probably the highest 
legal fee on record. Sir Leslie was the author 
of a controversial proposal for a scheme of 
federation between British India and the Prin- 
ces. The support and publicity which the 
Princes received in London encouraged the 
subject of various Indian States to present a case 
of their own. 

Politically, there have been many dangers. 
The peasants of Bardoli, refusing to pay the 
land tax on a new assessment and, at the 
instigation of some prominent. political 
leaders, defying constituted authority, at least 
received an ultimatum from the Government, 
which compelled them to make a timely 
surrender. The Government of India had to 
saeriliee several valuable Bills m the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Communal disturbances were numerous, 
while the publication of the Nehru Report led to 
unconditional opposition from the followers of 
Mr. Sluiukat Ali. But almost worse than com- 
munalism has been the industrial disaffection 
which paralysed trade in Calcutta and Bombay 
and in Bombay led to a prolonged strike in the 
cotton industry, and to the ugly riots which 
marked the end of tin 1 year. The end of the year 
saw an intensive rebellion in Afghanistan, follow- 
ing several months after the King’s leturn from 
his grand tour. The abdication of King Aina* 
nullah was followed by a period of chaos. 


The Government of India. 


The Impulse which drove the British to India 
Was not conquest but trade. The Government 
of India represents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading requirements. 
On September 24, 1599, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct t^ade with 
the East and were granted a charter of incorpo- 
ration. The Government of this Company in 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coast of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St. 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the sonior servants of the Company, 
The three “Presidencies*' were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to tbe 
Directors in England. 

Territorial Besponsibility Assumed. 

The collapse of government in India conse- 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
intrigues of the French on the East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri- 


torial responsibility in spite of their own de- 
sires and the insistent orders of the Directors. 
Step by step the Company became first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India. 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually independent and un- 
wieldy councils of the merchants at the Presi- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- 
liament intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor-General and four 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort WilMam (Bengal); and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time established. 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal In Council, except in cases of imminent 
necessity. Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Presiden- 
cies in a Governor and three councillors, includ- 
ing the Commander-in-Chief of the Presi- 
dency Army. The control of the Govemor- 
General-ln-Council was somewhat extended, 
as it was again by the Charter Act of 1793. 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
was compelled to close its commercial business 
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and It became a political and administrative 
body holding its territories In trust for the 
Crown. The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire olvil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Governor- 
General-in-Council , and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments. 
After the Mutiny, there was passed, in 1858, an 
Act transferring the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown. This Act made 
no important change in the administration in 
India, but the Governor-General, as represent- 
ing the Crown, became known as the Viceroy. 
The Governor-General is the sole represents* 
tive of the Crown in India ; he is assisted by a 
Council, composed of high officials, each of 
whom Is responsible for a special department 
of the administration. 

Functions of Government. 

The functions of the Government in India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration in the world. It claims a share 
in the produce of the land and in the Punjab 
and Bombay it has restricted the alienation 
of land from agriculturists to non-agricultur* 
ists. It undertakes the management of landed 


estates whero the proprietor Is disqualified. 
In times of famine it undertakes relief work 
and other remedial measures on a great scale. 
It manages a vast forest property and is the 
principal manufacturer of salt and opium. 
It owns the bulk of the railways of the country, 
and directly manages a considerable portion 
of them ; it has constructed and maintains 
most of the important irrigation works; it 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems ; it has the monopoly of the Note 
issue, and it alone can set the mints in motion. 
It lends money to municipalities, rural boards, 
and agriculturists and occasionally to owners 
of historic estates. It controls the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
responsibilities in respect to police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
public works of the most intimate character. 
The Government has also close relations with 
the Indian States which collectively cover 
more than one-third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one* fifth of its popu- 
lation. The distribution of these great func- 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated and 
was definitely regulated by the Reform Act qf 
1919. 


THE REFORMS OF 1919. 


Great changes were made in the system of 
government in British India by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, which, together with 
the rules framed under it — almost as important 
ia their provisions as the Act itself — came into 
general operation in January 1921, The Act 
was the outcome of an inquiry conducted in 
Tndla in the winter of 1917-18 by the Secre- 
tary of State (Mr. Montagu) and the Viceroy 
(Lord Chelmsford), the results of which were 
embodied in their Report on Indian Consti- 
tutional Reform issued in the spring of 1918. 
The recommendations in this report were supple- 
mented by those of two Committees which 
toured in India in the winter of 1918-19, and 
which issued their Reports in the spring of 1919. 
A third Committee was appointed during the 
latter year to make recommendations for the 
modification of the system of administration 
of Indian affairs in the United Kingdom, and 
issued their Report while the Governmmt of 
India Bill was under examination by a Joint 
Select Committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Joint Select Committee in their 
turn issuod an exhaustive Report on the Bill, 
which was passed in a form practically identi- 
cal with that recommended by the Joint Com- 
mittee, and received the Royal Assent on the 
23rd December 1919. 

The Divisions.— British India for admi- 
nistrative purposes is divided into 15 pro- 
vinces, each with its separate Local Govern- 
ment or administration. Tn nine of the 
provinces — the three Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal, the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces, Burma, and 
Assam — the Local Government consists of a 


Governor, an Executive Council of not more than 
four members, and two or more Ministers. In 
1922 Burma, which was excluded from the 
original scheme, was brought into line with it. 
An Act of Parliament was passed, constituting 
Burma a Governor’s Province, with a 
Governor, an Executive Council and Ministers 
and a Legislative Council elected on a 
?ery democratic franchise, which gave the 
vote to women. The remaining six pro- 
duces are directly administered by Chief 
C ommissioners, who are technically mere agents 
of the Central Government of India. No 
change has been made by the Act of 1919 In 
the system of administration in these six minor 
provinces. 

Dyarchy.— In these nine provinces the exe- 
cutive Government is a dual organism whioh 
owes its unity to the Governor. One had 
of the organism consists of the Governor and 
his executive Council, all of whom are appointed 
by the King. This body js responsible for the 
administration of those subjects which are 
“reserved.” The other half of the executive 
orgaD'sm is the Governor acting with the ad- 
vice 0 / Ministers who are appointed by him, 
bold office during his pleasure, and must be 
elected members of the Provincial Legislative 
Council. To the Governor acting with Mi- 
nisters Is entrusted the administration of 
“ transferred ” subjects. 

The Object— The framers of the Act 
of 1919 had a twofold object in view. Their 
primary object was to devise a plan which 
would render possible the introduction by 
successive stages of a system of responsible 
government in British India in modification 
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of the previous system under which the Govern- 
ments in India both central and provincial, 
received their mandates from the British 
Parliament acting through the Secretary of 
State for India, the Cabinet Minister responsi- 
ble to Parliament for the administration of 
Indian allairs. 

The Provinces.— -Starting from the pre- 
mise that it was in the provinces that the first 
substantial steps must be taken towards the 
development of a system of responsible govern- 
ment, the framers of the Act of 1919 provided 
foi a statutory demarcation of the function? 
to be exercised by the Government of Indir 
and tho Provincial Governments respectively 
in their administrative capacity. No attempt 
was made in this connection to limit the 
field open to the Indian Legislature, which 
still retains a concurrent (though r.ot un 
overriding) power of legislation for the 
affairs of the provinces in general and 
of individual provinces ; but the rules under 
tho Act provide specifically for the 
exercise of this right in certain specified 
provincial matters, and the theory upon 
which the Act proceeds assumes that 
a convention will be established and 
rigorously observed which will confine 
intervention by the Indian Legislature 
In provincial affairs to matters to 
specified. 

Finance— The “revenues of India' — 
or, rather, their sources — are definitely divided 
botween the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments; tho Provincial Governments have 
now almost complete control over tlv* 
administration of their “ allocated " 
revenues, they have power to sup- 
plement them by raising loans on tho 
security of these revenues, and their 


right, subject iu certain cases to the 
Governor-General’s sanction, to initiate new 
taxation measures is formally recognised. 

It was found impossible to devise any 
scheme of allocation of revenues between 
the Central and Provincial Governments 
which did not leave the former with a 
deficit. This deficit is to be met In part 
by an annual contribution from seven of 
the eight Governors' provinces, the province 
of Bihar and Orissa, owing to the compara- 
tive exiguousness and Inelasticity of it? own 
revenues, having been exempted from this contri- 
bution. The aggregate sum thus due from the 
provinces to the Government of India at the 
outset is Rs. 983 lakhs, of which Madras 
contributes Rs. 348 l&khs, the United 
Provinces Rs. 240 lakhs, the Punjab Rs. 

! 175 lakhs, and the other four provinces 
sums ranging from Rs. 15 lakhs to Rs. 
64 lakhs. The annual contribution is in 
no case to be subject to increase in 
the future, and if reduction of the aggre- 
gate Is found possible by the Government 
of India, reductions are to be made in 
fixed proportions from the quota of the 
several provinces. 

Responsibility — The first steps towards 
responsibility were to transform the Provincial 
Legislative Council Into a body of sufficient size 
and with a sufficiently large elected majority 
(which the Act fixes at 70 per cent, as a 
minimum) to represent adequately public 
opinion in the province, and to create an 
electorate. The first franchise rules have 
given the vote to about 5,000,000 of the 
adult male population, and have enabled the 
Legislative Council of any “Governor’s province” 
to extend the franchise to women. The 
following table shows the strength and com- 
position of each of the Provincial Councils : — 


Province. 

! 

1 

Elected. 

Nominated a 

Officials, 
i 1 

md ex-officio. 

Non-official*. 

Total. 

Madras 

i 

98 

23 

fl 

127 

Bombay 

86 

20 

5 

111 

Bengal 

113 

20 

6 

139 

United Provinces 

100 

18 

5 

123 

Punjab 

71 

16 

6 

93 

Bihar and Orissa 

76 

18 

9 

103 

Central Provinces 

53 

10 

5 

68 

A ream 

39 

9 

6 

53 

Burma 

78 

15 

8 

101 


The figures for officials in this table are maxima 
In every case, and where loss than the maximum 
number of officials is nominated to any Council, 
the number of nominated non-officials must be 
increased in proportion ; e.g. % if there are only 
16 officials (nominated and ex-officio) on the 
United Provinces Council, there must bo seven 


nominated non-officials. The official members 
who have seats ex-officio are the members of the 
Executive Council, who are at present four In 
number, the statutory maximum In Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, three in Bihar and Orissa, 
and two in each of the remaining provinces. 
Those Executive Councils contain an equal 
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number of Indian and British mombors except 
in Bihar and Orissa where two of the three 
members are British officials. 

Electorates. — The electorates ic each pro- 
vince are arranged for the most part on a basis 
which is designed to give separate representa- 
tion to the various races, communities, and 


special interests into which the diverse element a 
or the Indian population naturally range them- 
selves, Although there are minor variations 
from province to provinoe, a table showing 
their charaotcr in one province (Bengal) will 
give a sufficiently clear idea of the general 
position. 




No. of Members 


No. of 

returnable by 

Class of Electorate. 

Electorates of 

Electorates of 

this Class. 1 

tills Class. 


N on- M uha mmadan 

42 

46 

Muhammadan 

34 

39 

European 

3 

5 

Anglo-Indian (In the technical seine of persons of mixed 
European and Asiatic dosoent). 

1 

2 

Landholders 

5 

5 

University 

1 

1 

Commerce and Industry 

8 

15 

Total 

94 

113 


Of the 94 constituencies In Bengal, all but 
nine those representing the University and 
Commerce and Industry) are arranged on a terri- 
torial basis, i.e., each constituency consists of a 
group of electors, having the prescribed qualifi- 
cations which entitle them to a vote In a consti- 
tuency of that class, who inhabit a particular 
area. The normal area for a “ Muhammadan ” 
or "non-Muhammadan” constituency is ft 
district (or where districts are large and popu- 
lous, half a district) in the case of rural constitu- 
encies, and, in the case of urban constituencies, 
a group of adjacent municipal towns. Some 
large towns form urban constituencies by them- 
selves, and the City of Calcutta provides eight 
separate constituencies, six ‘ non- Muham- 
madan *' and two ” Muhammadan ” the latter, 
of course, being coterminous with the former. 

Throughout the electoral rules there runs a 
general classification of the various kinds of 
constituencies into two broad categories, those 
which are designed to represent special inter- 
ests, such as Landholders, Universities, Plan- 
ters or Commerce being described as “special '* 
constituencies, and those which are based on a 
racial distinction — Muhammadan, European, 
Sikh, etc. — being known as * general 0 
constituencies. 

Voters' Qualifications.— The qualifica- 
tions for electors (and consequently for candi- 
dates) vary in detail from province to province, 
chiefly on account of variations in the laws and j 
regulations which form the basis of assessment j 
of income or property values. Generally speak- 1 


ing, both in rural and urban areas tho franchise 
is based on a property qualification as measured 
by the payment of a prescribed minimum of land 
revenue or of Its equivalent, or of Income tax, 
or of municipal taxes, but In all provinces retired, 
pensioned or discharged officers and men of the 
regular army are entitled to tho vote, irrespect- 
ive of the amount of their income or property. 

j Election Results. — A Parliamentary Paper 
j (f’md. 2923), published in 1927, gives the 
following summary of election results Tills return 
relates to the third General Election widen took 
) place in 192(1, except in the case of the Council 
j of State and the Burma Legislative Council the 
elections to which took place in 1925. In these two 
j cases the elections were the second under the 
Act of 1919, because the Council of State has a 
life-time of live years as compared with three 
years in the ease of the legislative Assembly 
and the Provincial Councils; and because the 
Reforms were inaugurated In Burma two years 
; later than in other provinces. 

The figures given for the number of doctors 
who voted and the percentages of the number 
who voted to the number on the electoral roll 
are, in the case of plural member constituencies 
approximate only. In these constituencies 
each elector has as many votes as there are 
seats to Ik* filled and the figures are calculated 
on the assumption that each elector used all his 
, votes ; that is, the figure given as the number of 
1 electors who voted is the result of dividing 
the number of votes polled by the number of 
seats to be filled. 
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Election results . 


Class of Constituency. 

No. of 
Seat’- 

No. ot 
heats 
tilled 
Without 
Contest, 

No of 
Candi- 
dates for 
contested 
Seats. 

Percentage 
of Votes 
polled to No. 
of Electors 
in contested 
Con- 
stituencies. 

Per- 
centage 
in 1923. 

(1) 

j 

( - 1> 1 

! <4) 

CO 

(0) 


Madras Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan, urban 
,, rural 

Muhammadan, urban 
„ rural . 
Indian Christians 
European 
Anglo-Indian 
Landholders 
ITni varsity 
Planters 

European Commerce 
Indian Commerce 


Tot al 


9 



; id 

<59 d$9 i 

GO. 

36 

6 

113 

16 .”>9 

31 

2 



4 

30-78 

39 

1 1 

r» 

21 

;»<> 7)2 

32 • ; 


— 

; n 

69 33 

39- 

l 

_ 1 i 

* 

68 30 

__ 

6 

1 

i ! 
■ 

] ! 

1 

94 83 

73- 
33 i 


i 

3 

1 

1 

1 d 

- 

97 8 


ns 

20 

i itr i 

1 48 29 

36- 


TOTUi Elector vtf 1 ,377,400. 


Of the 173 candidates for contested scats, 13 forfeited their deposit, having failed to secure 
nne-elghth ot the inimbei ot \otes polled. 


Bombay Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan, urban .. 

1 1 



39 

33-39 

37 • 3 

,, rural 

33 

1 

82 

12-92 

30 • 4 

Muhammadan, urban 

3 

— 

13 

36 ■ 30 

39-7 

,, ruial 

22 

3 

49 

38-3-2 

32 • 1 

European 

2 

2 

2 

— 

- — 

Landholders 

3 

— 

9 

63 31 

38 • 5 

l ni\ ersitv 

1 

— 

3 

63-73 

60 • 3 

European Commerce 

4 

4 

4 

— 

— 

Indian Commerce 

3 

~ 

** 

60 94 

1 

1 

Total .J 

86 1 

12 

208 

40 33 

4* -2 


Total Electorate • 778,321. 


Of the 196 candidates for contested seats, 36 forfeited their deposit, having failed to secure one- 
eighth ol the number ot \otes polled. 
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: 

Class of Constituency. 

No. ot 
heats. 

No. of 
heats 
ttlied 
without 
Contest. 

No. of 
Candi- 
dates for 
contested 
heats. 

Percentage 
of Votes 

I Killed to No. 
of Electors 
in contested 
Con- 
stituencies. 

Per- 
centage 
in 1023. 

(1) 

(2) 

j (3) 

(1) 

J (0) 

(6) 


Bengal Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan. urban 
„ mral 

Muhammadan, urban 

mral . 

Landholders 
Vni\ eisities 
European, (icneral 

,, (’( >1111110 ICO 

Anglo-Indian 
Indian Commerce 


Total 


J 1 , 3 

35 , 9 

9 1 

33 ' 3 

5 ! 5 

1 1 1 1 

4 I ~ 2 

..i 114 I 31 

Total Klmtokvtk. 1,184,784. 


23 

18 39 , 

50 * l 

79 

39*45 

42 8 

13 

41 *07 

49*9 

91 

37 03 

32 * 4 

13 1 

72 0! 

82*9 

•} 

77 78 

79*8 

1 1 



91*2 

1 

35 8 


8 

94*7 

77*1 

!32 

39 25 

30*0 


Of the 221 candidates tor the conti sled seats, r>0 forleited their deposit, having failed to 
secure one-el^hth ol the number ol votes pulled. 


United Provinces Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan, urban 

8 

1 

21 

45 *50 

19*7 

,, rural 

52 

3 

128 

49 * 3 

40*2 

Muhammadan, urban 

4 

— 

9 

12*01 

49 * 1 

„ rural 

25 

7 

50 

94*5 

54*8 

European 

1 

— 

2 

J I 2 

— 

Landholders 

(> 

1 

10 

57 0 

42*o 

Cmversitv 

1 

— 


71*7 

71*0 

Commerce European 

*2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

„ Indian 

1 

1 

l 

— 

04*0 

Total 

J00 

17 

228 

50*2 1 

1 33*0 


Total Elmtoiutk : 1,508,073. 


Of the 31 1 candidates toi the contested seats, 30torfcited their deposit, having failed to secure 
one-eighth of the number ol votes polled. 


Punjab Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan, urban 

7 

1 

18 

52*0 

59*0 

,, ruial 

13 

— 

31 

53*9 

49*0 

Muhammadan, urban 

5 

— 

12 

50*0 

91*0 

„ rural 

27 

t) 

92 

54 *0 

52*0 

Sikhs 

12 

5 

10 

45 * 0 

38 * 0 

Landholders 

4 

4 

4 

— 

78*0 

1 niversity 

1 

— 

2 

80*37 

84*0 

Commerce 

1 

1 

1 

— 

79 * 0 

Industry 

1 

— 

3 

80*93 

— 

Total 

71 1 

17 1 

152 1 

51*42 1 

40*3 


Total Ellctokatk : 702,835. 

Of the 135 '\indidates tor contested seats, 19 forfeited their deposit, having failed to secure 
one-eightli ol the number ol votes polled. 
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Election results. 


Class of Constituency. 

No. of 
Seats. 

No. of 
Seats 
filled 
without 
Contest. 

No. of 
Candi- 
dates for 
contested 
Seats. 

Percentage 
of Votes 
polled to No. 
of Electors 
in contested 
Con- 
stituencies. 

Per- 
centage 
in 1923. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan, urban 

6 


13 

49* 4 

46*7 

,, rural 

42 

6 

95 

62- 5 

52* 8 

Muhammadan, urban 

3 


7 

61-2 

52*9 

,, rural 

15 

2 

32 

64 5 

60*6 

European 

1 

1 

1 



Landholders 

5 

o 

9 

85* 5 

81-7 

University . . 

1 


3 

85*5 

76*7 

Planters, European 

1 

1 

1 



Mining, Indian 

1 

1 

1 



,, European . . 

1 

1 

1 



Total 

76 

14 

163 

60*54 

(M 

Cl 
i a 


Total Electorate * 374,818. 


Of the 140 candidates tor contented seats, 17 forfeited their deposits, iiaving failed to secure 
one-eighth of the number oi votes polled. 


Central Provinces and Berar Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan, urban 

9 

1 

26 

58* 18 

56*6 

,, l dial 

32 

2 

76 

58*88 

57*4 

Muhammadan, tit ban 

1 

1 

1 


65*6 

,, l ura 1 

6 

l 

14 

67*12 

56*8 

Landholders 

3 


7 

70*05 

61*6 

Mining 

1 


2 

68*0 

83*3 

Commerce and Industiy 

2 

”l 

3 

72 9 1 

71*7 

Univeisity .. 

1 


3 

91*36 

93*0 

Tcful . . 

55 

7 

tsa 1 

1 61*9 ! 

1 57*7 


Total Electorate • 170,024. 

Ot the 125 candidates for contested seats, 12 forfeited their deposit having failed to secure 
one- eighth ot the nutuhet ot votes polled. 


Assam Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan urban 

1 


3 

55*3 

52* 

,, lurai 

Muhammadan, rural 

20 

6 

40 

38*83 

38* 

12 

1 

26 

53*59 

49* 

Planters 

5 

5 

.5 


__ 

Commerce (European) 

1 


2 

92*1 

— 

Total . . 

39 

12 

i 76 

44*17 

42* 


Total Electorate : 249,747. 

Of t\e 64 candidates lor the contested scats, 3 forfeited their deposit, having failed to secure 
one-eighth of the number of votes polled. 
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Class of Constituency. 

No. of 
Seats. 

No. of 
Seats 
filled 
without 
Contest. 

No. of 
Candi- 
dates for 
contested 
Seats. 

Percentage 
of Votes 
polled to No. 
of Electors 
in contested 
Con- 
stituencies. 

Per- 
centage 
in 1023. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Barm 

General, urban 

Indian, urban . 

Karen, Yural .. 

General, rural .. 

Anglo-Indian 

European 

Commerce 

University 

Total 

ia Legisli 

it 

A 

41 

l 

1 

r t 

i 

itive Cou 

i 

l 

:i 

3 

1 

l 

incil 

30 

10 

7 

140 

1 

5 

1 

40*0 
51* 15 
21*0 
150 
28-0 


70 

15 

220 

16.0 



Total Electorate* 1,821,155. 


Legislative Assembly. 


Mad ras — 







Non-Muhammadan 



10 

3 

20 

41*33 

Muhammadan 



3 

2 

7 

61 * 0 

European . . 



1 

1 

1 


Landholders 



l 


2 

82*0 

Indian Commerce 



1 

1 

T 


Bombay — 







Non-Muhammadan 



7 

1 

15 

48*91 

Muhammadan 



4 


10 

39 31 

European . 



2 

2 

2 


Landholders 



1 

1 

1 


Indian Commerce 



2 

2 

2 


Bengal — 







N on-Muhammadan 



6 

2 

10 

49*0 

Muhamraada 



6 


16 

46* 48 

European . . 



3 

3 

8 


Landholders 



1 

. , 

3 

76* l 

Indian Commerce 



1 

1 

1 

# # 

United Provinces — 







N on-Muhammadan 



8 

2 

16 

51 4 

Muhammadan 



6 

2 

12 

57*53 

European 



1 

1 

1 


Landholders 



1 

1 

1 


Punjab — 







Non- Muhammadan 



3 

• . 

7 

62*0 

Muhammadan 



6 

1 

15 

64*10 

8ikh 



2 

1 

3 

52*0 

Landholders 



1 

. . 

4 

87*0 

Bihar and Orissa 







Non-Muhammadan 



8 

. . 

17 

52*3 

Muhammadan 



2 

1 

5 

69*04 

Landholders 



1 

1 

1 

•* 


42. 8 

52.0 

4i .0 


30. 3 
33.8 

di.2 

‘M.9 

30.4 

39.4 

24.4 


43.1 

51.1 

20. 2 

61.0 

04.0 

53.0 

34.0 

42.1 

55.2 
67.4 
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Election results , 


Class of Constituency. 

No. of 
Heats. 

No. of 
Heats 
filled 
without 
Contest, 

No. of 
Candi- 
dates for 
contested 
Seats. 

Percentage 
| of Votes 
polled to No. 

; of Electors 
in contested 
Con- 

stituencise. 

Per- 
centage 
in 1923. 

(1) 

(2) 

I 

j (3) 

(4) 

(3) 

(6) 


Legislative Assembly— rontd 


Central Provinces and Bcrar — j 

Non-Muhammadan . i 

\ 

1 

_ 

75 05 

44* 

Muhammadan . . 1 

1 

1 

1 


— 

Landholders . . . . . 1 

1 

— 

2 

37 ‘ 8 

— 

Assam— 






Non-Muhammadan 

2 

J 


50*40 

— 

Muhammadan . ' 

1 


: 3 

52 43 

44- 

European . . . . . . ! 

l 

1 

l 

— 

— 

Delhi (General) 

1 

— 

3 

«5 () 

30 ' 

Burma -• 






Non-European 

3 

— 

4 

13-77 

23- 

European 

1 

1 

1 1 


— 

Ajmer-Merwara (Uenernl) . . 

1 

— 

3 

| 00-42 

74- 

Total 

105 ! 

34 

200 

| 48-07 

41 . 


— 

Provincial pcrccn- 
1 tage ot votes polled 
in contested 
constituencies. 

No of candidate s 
who iorleited 
deposit. 

Madras . . 

48 44 


Bombaj ... . 

40 18 

0 

Bengal .... 

42 12 

0 

baited Provinces 

5 1 • 70 

1 

Punjab . . . ... 

02 71) 

4 

Ifilmr and Onssa 

52 57 

— 

Central Prov inces and Beiai 

7«> 2 

— 

Assam . .... 

54-25 

— 

Burma ....... 

13 77 

— 

Delhi 

05 -0 

— 

Ajmer-Monvara 

00 42 

1 


Tot VL Elector \tf. : 1,125,002. 

835,437 
401,575 


Total TsrMr.ru of Votphs in Constituencies. . 
Nr mokr of Votes Poi.lfd „ „ 


Women Voters. 


At tlyj* time of the elections in 1920 women were enfranchised in six provinces. The follow- 
ing figures give the number entranchised in each province, and the number who \ oted, except in the 
ease ot one pro\inee (Assam), where no separate iceord was kept of male or female voters: — 
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A —Provincial Legislative Councils. 


Pro\ nice. 

No. enrolled 

No. enrolled 
in contested 

l ‘oust it nendos. 

No. who 
\ oted. 

Percentage 
oi Pol. 4 on 
Pol. 3. 

(1) 

(2) 


(i) 

( 5 ) 

Madras 

J 14,100 

1 00, S 7.7 

10. (.SI 

IS -5 

Bombay 

38,478 

37.074 

7,010 

20- 1 

United Provinces 

7.7, 1(1.') 

00,707 

4,414 

0 • 3 

Punjab 

10, 

13.280 

1,100 

8*0 

Purina. . 

! 102,177 

100,117 1 

0,873 

[ 0*8 

B. -Legislative Assembly. 



Madras 

IS, ’17 .7 

13,170 

2,010 

22*1 

Bombay 

4,101 

2, SKI 

343 

12*2 

l mted Prov inees 

0.071 

1.027 

210 

4*5 

Punjab 

2,0<i."> 

1,217 

130 

12 3 

Burma.. 

o, 103 

Not 

le corded separately. 


Council of State 


(Stroud Election ot 10*25.) 


Place and ( ’las*> ot 
Poiistitueiii > . 

7 

o 

y, 

J5 17 

f. ~ 

2 

Vs " 

J 

« 

o 

o 

'Vs 

i 

Total No of 
Electors. 

t? o 

6 

'Vs t 

_ £*c 
e5 'Z i 

H W > 

Sit: 

31?, 

O' c « 
u X Z 

c t ® 5 S 

§l = si 

Percentage i n 1 

1921. 1 

i 

(1) 

j CO 

(••>) 

(J) 

<•'*) 

<«) 

(7) 

| (8) 

Madras — 








Non- Muhammadan 

4 



7 

2.7.70 

2,177 

S 1 0 

71 

Muhammadan 

1 

__ 

•j 

132 

122 

02 0 

<>1 

Bombay— 








Non-Muhammadan 

\\ 



0 

1,278 

320 

20 0 

33 

Muhammadan 

1 

_ . 

l 

I 1.7 

103 

02 0 


„ (Sind) 

1 

1 

1 

3X2 




Chamber ot Commerce 

1 

J 

1 


- 





Bengal — 








East . Non-Muhammadan 

1 

i 

1 

500 




! 

West 

l» 



1 

x.s 2 

(#35 

7 s 

( 1,7 

East Muliammadan 

T 


1 

5X3 

3,»8 

(51 0 

1 

West : 

i 

- 

1 

201 

102 

S3 (1 

I :W 

Chamber of Commerce 

i 

1 

J 

J 17 

__ 




United Provinces- - 








Northern . Non-Muham- 








madan 

i 

— 

1 

XX0 

5 ‘57 

00 0 


Central . ,, 

i 

1 

1 : 

(537 




[ 53 

Southern 

i 



3 

1 177 

X31 

5(5 0 

[ 

East : Muliammadan 

i 

1 

1 

201 




West : 

i 



*> 

“ 

20 t 

227 

77 0 



Punjab — 








N on-Muhammadan 

i 

1 

1 

1 .038 


— 

1(5 

Muhammadan 

i 

— 

2 

1.082 

713 

0(5 0 

01 

Sikh 

i 



2 

.710 

370 

73*0 



Bihar and Orissa — 








Non-Muhammadan 

3 



S 

1,070 

1 ,5(50 

70*0 

50 

Muhammadan 

1 



2 

422 

350 

h‘{ *0 



Central Provinces: General . 

1 

— 

1 

0(52 

177 

70*0 

25 

Berar : General 

1 

1 

1 

402 





Vssain : Muhammadan 

1 

1 

1 

71 





58 

Burma — 








General 

1 

— 

2 

15,48(5 

704 

5*0 

15 

Chamber of Commerce 

1 

1 

1 

(50 

— 

~ il 

__ 

Total 

31 

10 

70 

32,120 1 

0,704 

34 *0 

57 
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POWERS OF PROVINCIAL 


In origin the legislative authority in Britleh 
India was a meeting of the Govemor- 
General (or, in the case of the Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay, of the Governor) with 
his Executive Council. “ for the purpose of 
legislation.” When met for this purpose there 
were added to the Executive Council certain 
" additional members,” at first very few in 
number, and those few all nominated by the 
Governor-General or the Governor, as the case 
might be. A Council so constituted had origin- 
ally no powers or duties beyond those immedi- 
ately arising out of the discussion of the parti- 
cular legislative measure which at the time was 
engaging its attention, and its functions were 
confined strictly to the discussion and enactment , 
of legislative measures. In course of time the 
number of ” additional ” members, and the 
proportion of these who were non-offleial In- 
dians, were steadily increased, the principle of 
election was gradually substituted for nomina- 
tion as the means of selecting non-offleial mem- 
bers, and the functions of the Councils were 
extended so as to include the right of interpella- 
tion, of the discussion of matters of general 
public interest, and of criticising and discussing 
the budget proposals of the Executive Govern- 
ment. This extension of the powers of the 
Councils was In the main the result of the '* Mor- 
ley-Minto Act ” of 1909. The Indian Councils 
Act of 1892 had given power to discuss the 
budget but not to divide the Council upon it 
Lord, Morley’s Act went further and provided 
that notwithstanding the trims of the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 which had restiictcd the I 
rowers of all Councils to the discussion of legis- 
lative measures, the Local Government might 
make rules authorising the discussion of the 
annuul financial statement, of any matter of 
general public Interest, and the asking of ques- 
tions under such conditions and restrictions as 
might be imposed by the rules, and these rules 
recognised the right ot the Comicilsto vote on 
motions thus submitted for their discussion 
The other results of the Act of 1909 were 
definitely to recognise the principle of election 
as the means of selecting non-offleial membeis 
of all Councils (although the method adopted 
was mainly that of Indirect election), a consider- 
able increase In the number of both non-offleial 
and official members, and the setting up m every 
province of a non-offleial (though not, save in one 
province, an elected) majority. A further import- 
ant, though indirect, result of the Morley-Minto 
Act was the appointment of an Indian member 
to the ^Executive Council of the Governor- 
General f and to such Provincial Executive 
Councils as were then in existence and subse- 
quently created. 

Old System. — But although the Legislative 
CouncUs (which, originally created in two pro- 
vinces only in addition to the Governor-General’s 
Legislative Council, existed in 1919 in nine 
proviuees) had steadily aoquired a more and 
more representative character and a large share , 
of the normal functions of a legislative assembly 
as generally understood, they still remained in 
theory up to the passing of the Act of 1919 mere 
accretions to the Executive Government of the 
grovinces for tho purpose of advising on, and t 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

] enacting, legislation. It is true that the non- 
! official element in the Provincial CouncUs as 
constituted by Lord Morley’s Act of 1909 had 
acquired a considerable measure of control over 
legislation, in view of the fact that in most pro- 
vinces that Act and the rules framed under it 
placed the non-offleial members Id a slight 
majority over their official colleagues ; but for 
various reasons this control, even in the sphere 
of legislation, can hardly be described as definite 
popular control, and over matters outside the 
legislative sphere the Councils had no control- 
! ling voice at all. 

The Changes. — The most important changes 
made by the Act of 1919 in the powers of the 
Provincial Councils were — 

ft) the power to vote (and consequently to 
withhold) supplies ; 

(tt) a greatly enhanced freedom of initiation 
! in the matter of legislation ; and 

(tii) power to frame their own rules of proce- 
: dure in matters of detail, subject to the Gover- 
j nor’s concurrence. 

A further right which the Councils will acquire 
J after four years from the tune of their commencc- 
; ment is the right to elect their own President; 
At tiie outset the President is nominated by the 
Governor, but from the Btart every Council has 
j an elected Deputy President. The Governor 
(vs ho formerly was cx-ofl\co President of his 
Legislative Council) no longer has any direct 
connection with its proceedings. The first- 
named of these newly acquired powers is of 
sufficient importance to require a detailed ex- 
planation of its scope, which can best be given 
in the terms of tho Act itself (section 72 d). 

72d. — ( 1) The provisions contained in this 
section shall have effect with respect to business 
and procedure in governors’ legislative councils. 

(2) The estimated annual expenditure and 
■ revenue of the province shall be aid In the form 
; of a statement before the council in each year 
and the proposals of the local government for 
the appropriation of provincial revenues and 
, other monejs In any year shall be submitted to 
the vote of the council in the form of demands 
for grants. The council may assent, or refuse 
; its assent, to a demand, or may reduce the 
amount therein referred to either by a reduction 
j ol the whole grant or by the omission or rcduc- 
I tion of any of the Items of expenditure of which 
the grunt is composed : — 

| Provided that — 

(a) the local government shall have power, in 
! relution to any such demand, to act as if it had 
j been assented to, notwithstanding the with- 
I holding of such assent or the reduction of the 
amount therein referred to, if the demand relates 
: to a reserved subject, and the governor certifies 
that the expenditure provided for by the de- 
mand is essential to the discharge of his res- 
ponsibility for the subject ; and 

<6) the governor shall have power in cases of 
emergency to authorise such expenditure as 
may be in his opinion necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of the province, or for the carrying 
on of any department ; and 
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(c) no proposal for the appropriation o! any 
such revenues or other moneys for any purpose 
shall be made except on the recommendation of 
the governor, communicated to the council. 

(3) Nothing In the foregoing sub-section shal i 
require proposals to be submitted to the council 
relating to the following heads of expenditure : — 

(t) Contributions payable by the local govern- 
ment to the Governor-General in Council ; and 

(it) Interest and sinking fund charges on 
loans ; and 

(tit) Expenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law ; and 

(tt>) Salaries and pensions of persons appoint- 
ed by or with the approval of His Majesty or 
by the Secretary of State in Council ; and 

(«) Salaries of judges of the high court of the 
province and of the advocate-general. 

If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of moneys does or dres not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure, the decision 
of the governor shall be final. 

Executive and Legislature-— In the light 
of these facts it is now possible to explain more 
exactly the relationship between the provincial 
executive and the provincial legislature. The 
dual character of the former lias already been 
mentioned, and the corresponding bifurcation 
of provincial subjects into “reserved “ and 
“ transferred ” categories. The rules under the 
act proscribe a list of 20 subjects which are trans- 
ferred to the administration of the Governor 
acting with Ministers, the more important of 
which are Local Self-Government, Medical Ad- 
ministration, Public Health, Education (with 
certain reservations), Public Works, Agricul- 
ture, Excise, and Development of Industries 
The “ reserved “ subjects comprise all those in 
the list of “ provincial ” (as distinct from “ cen- 
tral “) subjects which are not transferred. 

Machinery. — No change has been made by 
the Act of 1919 in the machinery and methods 
of administration by the Governor in Council ; 
decisions are taken at the Council Board, as 
before, by a majority vote, and the Governor 
Is entitled, aa before, to overrule such a vote in ; 
certain specified circumstances if he disagrees 
with It. For such decisions the Governor in 
Council remains as before, responsible to the 
Secretary of State and Parliament, and on ques- 
tions of legislation andsuppiy he has the power 
of enforcing them despite opposition by a major- 
ity of the Legislative Council. But, the whole 
spirit of the Act and the existence of a large 
non-official elected majority in every Provincial 
Legislative Council is an important factor in 
determining the policy to be pursued by the 
official half of the Government in its adminis- 
tration of reserved subjects. A further and not 
less important factor is tho existence in the 
Government, side by side with the Executive 
Council, of two or more Ministers appointed from 
the elected members of the legislature, who, 
though they are not charged by law with, and 
in fact are legally absolved from, any responsi- 
bility for decisions on matters outside the trans- 
ferred. sphere, will necessarily be able, and in fact 
are expected, to make their opinions felt by 
their colleagues in the Executive Couocil. But 


1 those factors, while they will doubtloss lead to 
l constant endeavour on the part of the official 
half of the Government to accommodate its 
policy to the wishes of its ministerial colleagues 
and of the majority of tho legislature, and to 
avoid situations which involve resort to the 
enforcement of its decisions in the face of popular 
I opposition, are not intended to obscure the res- 
' ponsibility to Parliament In the last resort of 
the Governor in Council for the administration 
of reserved subjects and the right of His 
Majesty’s Government, and of the Secretary of 
| State as a member thereof, to lay down and 
require the observance of any principles which 
• they regard as having the support of Parliament 
j and, in the last resort of the British electorate. 

' Transfer of Control.— With regard to trans- 
s ferred subjects tho position is very different, 
i Here there has been an actual transfer of control 
] from tlie British eloctor and the British Parlia- 
! men t to the elect orand the Legislative Council 
I in the Indian province. The provincial subjects 
, of administration are grouped into portfolios, 
and just as each member of the Executive 
Council lias charge of a portfolio consisting of 
a specified list of “ reserved ” subjects or “ de- 
partments,” so each Minister is directly res- 
ponsible for the administration of those parti- 
cular transferred “departments” which are 
included in his portfolio. But ids responsibility 
lies, not, as in the case of a member of the Exe- 
cutive Council, to the Government of India, 
the Secretary of State and Parliament, but 
to tho Provincial Legislative Council of which 
he is an elected member and from which he is 
selected by the Governor as commanding or 
likely to command the support of the majority 
of that body. Ho holds office during tho Gover- 
nor’s pleasure, but his retention of office is 
contingent on his ability to retain the confidence 
not only of the Governor, bet also of the Legis- 
lative Council, upon whose vo'^e he is directly 
dependent for his salary. Further, tho control 
of the Legislative Council over transferred 
subjects, both as regards supplies and legisla- 
tion, is almost entirely free from the restrictions 
just noticed which necessarily quality its con- 
trol over the “ reserved ” subjects. It is thus 
within the power of the Provincial Council to 
insist on the pursuit of a policy of its own 
(choice in the administration of transferred 
subjects by withdrawing its confidence from a 
Minister who departs from that policy and 
bestowing it only on a successor who will follow 
its mandate ; and this power is dependent on 
the provincial elector In virtue of ids freedom 
to control the composition of the Legislative 
Council by the use which he makes of his vote. 
.Vo doubt this statement requires some quali- 
fication before it can be accepted as literally 
accurate, for, technically, the authority charged 
with the administration of transferred sub- 
jects is "the Governor acting with Ministers 
appointed under this Act,” not the Ministers 
acting on their own initiative, and, further the 
Governor, who Is not, of course, subject to 
removal from office by the Legislative Council, 
is charged personally with responsibility for 
the peace and tranquillity of his province, 
and would be entitled, and indeed bound, to 
recommend the removal of a department from 
the transferred list if he found the legislature 
bent on pursuing a policy in its administration 
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which, In his judgment, was incompatible 
with the maintenance of peace and tranquillity; 
yet the powers of control vested in the Legis- 
lative Council over the transferred sphere are 
undoubtedly great, and it was the opinion at 
all events of the Joint Select Committee that 
legislature and Ministers should be allowed 
to exercise them with the greatest possible 
froedom. " If after hearing all the arguments," 
observed the Committee, " Ministers should 
" decide not to adopt his advice, then in the 
“ opinion of the Committee the Governor should 
" ordinarily allow Ministers to have their way, 

" fixing the responsibility upon them, even if 
" it may subsequently be necessary for him to 
“ vote any particular piece of legislation. It 
" is not possible but that in India, as in all other 
“ countries, mistakes will be made by Ministers 
“ acting with the approval of a majority of, the 
"Legislative Council, but there is no way of 
" learning except through experience and 
" the realisation of responsibility." 

Provision of Funds.— The terms of the 
Act leave the apportionment of the provincial 
revenues between the two halves of the execu- 
tive for the financing of reserved and transferred 
subjects respectively to be settled by ruleB, 
merely providing that rules may be made ** for 
the allocation of revenues or moneys for the 
“purpose of such ‘administration* i.e., the 
" administration o* transferred subjects by the 
"Governor acting with Ministers Probably 
the best description available of the method 
adopted by the rules for the settlement of this 
matter 1 b the recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee whose proposals have been 
followed with ono modification only to enable 
the Governor to revoke at any time, at the 
desire of his Council and Ministers an ** order 
of allocation " or to modify it in accordance 
with their joint wishes. The passage is as 
iollows : — 

"The Committee have given much attention 
to the difficult question of the principle on 
which the provincial revenues and balances 
should be distributed between the two sides 
of the provincial governments. They are 
confident that the problem can readily be solved 
by the simple process of common sense and 
reasonable give-and-take, but they are aware 
that this question might, in certain circums- 
tances, become the cause of much fric- 

THE CENTRAL 

The structural changes made by the Act of 
1919 lu the systom of government outside 
the nine '* Governors provinces " are of 
comparatively minor scope, though the spirit 
of the Act requires, as has already been shown, 
considerable modification of the relationship 
hitherto subsisting between the Provincial 
Governments on tho ono hand and the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in 
Council on the other. The only concrete changes 
made in tho constitution of the Central Govern- 
ment are tho removal of tho statutory bar to 
the appointment of more than six members 
of the Governor-General's Executive Council 
f which, however, lias had tho far-reaching 
consequence that three of the eight members of 
tfc* Council are now Indiana), and the reconsti- 


tion in the provincial government, and they 
are of opinion that the rules governing tne al- 
location of these revenues and balances should 
be framed so as to make the existence of such 
friction impossible. They advise that, if the 
Governor, in the course of preparing either 
his first or any subsequent budget, find 
that there is likely to be a serious or pro- 
tracted difference of opinion between the Ex- 
ecutive Council and his Ministers on this sub- 
ject he should be empowered at once to make 
an allocation of revenue and balances between 
the reserved and transferred subjects which 
should continue for at least the whole life of 
the existing Legislative Council. The Com- 
mittee do not endorse the suggestion that cer- 
tain sources of revenue should be allocated to 
reserved and certain sources to transferred 
subjects, but they recommend that the Gov- 
ernor should allocate a definite proportion 
of the revenue, say, by way of illustration, 
two-thirds to reserved and one-third to trans- 
ferred subjects, and similaily a proportion, 
though not necessarily the same fraction of 
tho balances. If the Governor desires assist- 
ance in making the allocation, he should be 
allowed at his discretion to refer the question 
to be decided to such authority a« the Gover- 
nor-General shall appoint. Further, the 
Committee are oi opinion that it should be 
laid down from the first that, until an agreement 
which both aides of the Government will equally 
support has been reached, or until an allocation 
has been made by the Govornor, the total 
provisions of the different expenditure heads 
1 n the budget of the province for the preceding 
financial year shall hold good. 

The Committee desire that the relation of 
tho two sides of the Government in this matter 
as in all others, should be of such mutual sym- 
pathy that each will be able to assist and in- 
fluence for the common good the work of the 
other, but not to exercise control over it. The 
budget should not be capable of beiug used as 
a means for enabling Ministers or a majority 
of the Legislative Council to direct the poiicy 
of reserved subjects; but on the other hand 
the Executive Council should be helpful to 
Ministers in their desire to develop the de- 
partments entrusted to their care. On the 
Governor personally will devolve the talk 
of holding the balance between the legitimate 
ueeds of both sets of his advisers.** 

GOVERNMENT. 

tution In a much more enlarged representative 
, and independent foriii of the central legisla- 
ture. It has already been observed that this 
body was, in origin, like all other legislative 
bodies in India, the Governor-General's Exe- 
cutive Council with the addition of certain 
"additional members" appointed to assist 
the Executive Council in the formulation oi 
legislation. Despite its steady growth in size 
and influence, and despite the introduction 
of the elective system, the existence of " addi- 
tional members," who of course under Lord 
Morley's Act greatly preponderated in numbers 
over the members proper, i.e., the Executive© 
Councillors, still persisted up to the passing of’ 
the Act of 1919. That Act, however, has en- 
tirely remodelled the "Indian Legislature,’- 
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as it is now called, which has become, like the 
Legislative Council in a Governor’s province 
a legislature with all the inherent powers 
ordinarily attributed to such a body save such 
as are specifically withheld by the terms of 
the Act. It consists of two Chambers. The 
“ Council of State ” contains 60 members, of 
whom 34 are elected (including one member 
to represent Berar, who, though technically 
nominated, is nominated as the result of 
elections held in Berar) and 26 nominated, of 
whom not more than 20 may be officials. The 
“Legislative Assembly” consists of 144 
members, of whom 104 aie elected (including 
in the case of the Council of State, one Berar 
member, who, though actually elected, is tech- 
nically a nominee). Of the 40 nominated 
members, 26 are required to be officials. The 
members of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council are not ex-officio members of either 
Chamber, but each of them has to be appointed 
a member of one or other Chamber, and can 
vote only in the Chamber of which he is a mem- 
ber. Any member of the Executive Council 
may, however, speak in either Chamber 
The President of the Upper Chamber is a 
nominee of the Governor-General, as also, for the 
first four years after the constitution of the 
Chamber, is the President of the Legislative 
Assembly. But after that period tho Lower 
Chamber is to elect its own President, and It 
elects its own Deputy-President from the outset. 
The normal lifetime of each Couucil of State is 
five years, and of each Legislative Assembly 
three years; but either Chamber, or both simul- 
taneously, may be dissolved at any time by the 
Governor-General . 

Election. — The method of election for 
both Chambers is direct, and although the 
number of electors is considerably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils, it is a . great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 
atu re which no longer exists. Generally speak- 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber 
is on the same model as that for the Pro- 
vincial Councils already described, except that, 
firstly , the property qualification for voters 
(and consequently for candidates) is higher 
in order to obtain manageable constituencies, 
and past service with the colours is not per se 
a qualification tor the franchise, and secondly, 
that the constituencies necessarily cover a 
considerably larger area than constituencies 
for the Provincial Council. The distribution 
of seats in both Chambers, and the arrangement 
of constituencies, are on a provincial basis ; 
that is a fixed number of the elective seats in 
each Chamber is assigned to representatives 
of each province, and these representatives 
are elected by constituencies covering an as- 
signed area of the province. 

The following table shows the allotment of 


the elective seats 

Legislative 

Council 


Assembly. 

State. 

Madras 

.. 16 

5 

Bombay 

.. 16 

6 

Bengal 

.. 17 

6 

United Provinces 

.. 16 

6 

Punjab 

12 

4 


Bihar and Onssa 

12 

3 

Central Provinces 

6 

2 

Assam 

4 

1 

Burma • . 

4 

2 

Delhi 

1 

104 

34 

Since the area which 

returns 

perhaps 80 

members to a Provincial Council is the same 


as the area which returns perhaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Assembly — namely, the 
entire province in each case — it follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
larger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils, and just as It is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis is the district, it may be 
said that the normal area unit in the case of 
the Legislative Assembly is the Division (the 
technical term for the administrative group of 
districts controlled by a Divisional Commis- 
sioner). 

The Franchise- — The general result of tho 
first franchise arrangements under the Act is 
thus that there 1 b in each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for elec- 
tion to, the Provincial Council, and that a select- 
ed number of these voters are qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats In the 
Legislative Assembly which aro assigned to the 
province The qualifications for candidature 
for the Legislative Assembly are the same in 
each province, mutatis mutandis , as for candi- 
dature for the Provincial Council, except that 
in all provinces, so long as the candidate can 
show that he resides somewhere within the pro- 
vince, no closer connection with ids particular 
constituency is insisted upon. 

The franchise for the Council of State differs 
in character from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Legislative Assembly. The concern of 
the framers of the Act and rules was to secure 
for the membership of this body a character as 
closely as possible approximating to a ” Senate 
of Elder Statesmen ” and thus to constitute a 
body capable of performing the function of a 
true revising Chamber. With this object, 
in addition and as an alternative to a high 
property qualification — adopted as a rough and 
ready method of enfranchising only persons with 
a stake in the country — the rules admit as quail* 
fleations certain personal attributes which are 
likely to connote the possession of some past 
administrative experience or a high standard of 
intellectual attainment. Examples of these 
qualifications are past membership of either 
Chamber of the Legislature as now constituted, 
or of its predecessor, or of the Provincial Council, 
the holding of high office in local bodies (district 
boards, municipalities and corporations), mem- 
bership of the governing bodies of Universities, 
and the holding of titles conferred in recognition 
of Indian classical learning and literature. 

Powers : — The powers and duties of the 
Indian legislature differ but little in character 
within the “ central ” sphere from those of the 
provincial Councils within their provincial 
sphere, and it has acquired the same right of 
voting supplies for tne Central' Government 
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But as no direct attempt has yet been made to on provincial Governors to disregard an adverse 
introduce responsible government at the centre, . vote of the Legislative Council on legislation or 
the step In that direction having been avowedly supplies are, as conferred on the Governor- 
conllned to the provinces, and as consequently j General in his relationship with the Indian 
the Executive Government of India remains ■ Legislature, less restricted In their operation 
legally responsible as a whole for the proper fulfil* j than in the provinces; that is to say, they 
rnent of its charge to the Secretary of State and ! cover the whole field and are not confined in 
Parliament, It follows that the powers conferred i their application to categories of subjects. 

THE INDIA OFFICE. 


The Act makes no structural changes 
in the part played by the India Office in 
the administration of Indian affair. Slight 
alterations have been effected in the 
number and tenure of office of the members 
of the Secretary of State's Council, and some 
relaxations have been made in the statutory 
rigidity which formerly bound their procedure 
and that of the Office in general. But provi- 
sions now exist which will undoubtedly es time 
goes on have a material effect on the activities 
of the Office as it is now constituted. A High 
Commissioner for India has been appointed for 
the purpose of taking over, as the direct agent 
of tne Government of India, that portion of 
India Office functions which is of the nature of 
agency, as distinct irom administrative super- 
vision and control. The process of separation 
of staff and functions for the purpose of this 
transfer will necessarily be somewhat slow, but 
a substantial beginning has been made l>v hand- 
ing over to the direct control of the High Com- 
missioner the large departments which are con- 
cerned with the ordering and supply of stores 
and stationery in England for Government 
use in India, with the payment of pensions to 
retired members of Indian services resident in 
the United Kingdom, and with the assistance of 


Indian students in England. Concurrently 
with this change, it is now possible to defray 
from British revenues the salaries of the Secre- 
tary of State and of the Parliamentary Under- 
secretary, and that portion of the cost of salaries 
of India Office staff and general maintenance 
which is attributable to the exercise of its ad- 
ministrative as distinct from purely agency 
functions. 

In due course the apportionment to British 
estimates will be the cost of the India Office as 
it exists after the transfer of functions to the 
High Commissioner has been completely effect- 
ed ; then the salaries of the High Commissioner 
and his staff will be the only expenses in the 
j United Kingdom chargeable to Indian revenues, 
t Until that time arrives, however, an estimate 
i was the only basis for settlement, and for five 
years from 1920-21, the cost of the India Office 
payable from British revenues has been fixed at 
130,500/., which Includes the salaries of the 
Secretary of State and of the Parliamentary 
Under- Secretary, and a contribution of 40,000/., 
which has for some years been made by the 
Treasury towards Indian expenditure, as the 
result of the recommendatious of the Welby 
Commission. 


THE FUTURE. 


The Aot of 1919 and Its provisions are 
essentially transitional. It is intended, not 
to set up a new and permanent constitution, 
but to make such changes in the law as 
will enable “ the progressive realisation of 
responsible Government in British India us 
an Integral part of the Empire." This feature 
of the Act was clearly expressed in its Preamble 
but although the Preamble finds no place In the 
law as amended by the Act of 1919, that law 
now contains provision for the appointment, 
aftor a period of 10 years* trial of the law in its 
amended form, of a Parliamentary Commission 
“ for the purpose of inquiring into the working 
of the system of^govemment, the growth of edu- 
cation, and the development of representative 
institutions in British India, and matters con- 
nected therewith," and such a Commission, when 
appointed, is directed to " report as to whether 
it is desirable to establish the principle of res- 
ponsible government, or to extend, modify, or 
restrict the degree of responsible government 
then existing " in British India. 

Statutory Commission appointed. - On 

November H, 1927, the Prime Minister (Mr. 
Baldwin) made the following statement in the 
House of Commons, announcing the appoint- 
ment, personnel and programme of the Statutory 
Commission on Indian Reforms. 

" As the House will remember, one of the pro- 
visions contained in the Indian Reforms Act 
of 1919 required, ** at the expiration of ten 
years after tty passing " of that Act, the 


appointment, with the concurrence of both 
Houses' of Parliament, of persons to be a Com- 
mission to inquire into the working of the 
Indian Constitution and to eonsider the 
desirability of establishing, extending, modify- 
ing, or restricting the degree of responsible 
government then existing there. The Govern- 
ment have decided, for various reasons which 
I need not now specify that it is desirable to 
anticipate the date (Decern l>er, 1929) con- 
templated by the Act, and to appoint this most 
important Royal Commission forthwith. 

Balancing the various considerations and en- 
deavouring to give due weight to each, His 
Majesty’s Government have decided upon the 
following procedure : — • 

(a) They propose to recommend to His 
Majesty that the Statutory Commission should 
be composed as follows : — 

The Right Hon. Sir John Simon. K.C.V.O., 
K.C. (Chairman). 

Viscount Burnham, G.C.M.G., C.H. 

Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal. 

The Hon. E- C G Cadogan, C.B. 

The Right Hon. Stephen Walsh. (It was 

subsequently announced that owing to ill-health, 
Mr. Walsh would be unable to serve and Mr. 
Vernon Hartsborn was nominated in his 

place.) 

Colonel the Right Hon. G- R. Lane-Fox. 

Major C. R Attlee. 

These names will be submitted to both 
Houses in Resolutions. 
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(b) His Majesty’s Government cannot, of 
course, dictate to the Commission what pro- 
cedure it shall follow but they are of opinion 
that its task in taking evidence would be 
greatly facilitated if it were to invite the Central 
Indian Legislature to appoint a Joint Select 
Committee chosen from its elected and nomi- 
nated unofficial members, which would draw up 
its views and proposals in writing and lay them 
before the Commission for examination in such 
manner as the latter may decide. The Com- 
mittee might remain in being for any consulta- 
tion which the Commission might desire at 
subsequent stages of the inquiry. It should 
be clearly understood that the purpose of 
this suggestion is not to limit the discretion of 
the Commission in hearing other witnesses : 

(e) His Majesty’s Government suggest that 
a similar procedure should be adopted with the 
Provincial Legislatures : 

(d) The vast area to be covered may make 
it desirable that the task of taking evidence 
on the more purely administrative questions 
involved should be undertaken by some other 
authority which would be in the closest touch 
with the Commission. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment suggest that the Commission on arrival 

PERSONNEL A 


in India should consider and decide by what 
machinery this work may most appropriately 
be discharged, this will not, of course, debar 
the Commission from the advantage of taking 
evidence itself upon these subjects to what- 
ever extent it may think desirable : 

(<d When the Commission has reported and 
its report has been examined by tho Govern- 
ment of India and his Majesty’s Government 
it will lv the duty of the latter to present 
proposals to Parliament. But it is not the 
intention of ids Majesty’s Government to ask 
Parliament to adopt these proposals without 
first giving a full opjxirtunity lor Indian opinion 
of different schools to contribute its view upon 
them. And to this end it is intended to invite 
Parliament to refer these proposals to considera- 
tion by a Joint Committee of noth Houses and to 
facilitate the presentation to that Committee 
l>oth of the views of the Indian Central Legis- 
lature by delegations who will be invited to 
attend and confer with the Joint Committee and 
also of the views of any other bodies whom the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee may desire to 
consult. 

The ante-dating of the Commission involves 
an amendment of the Act, and a Bill to this 
end will be introduced at once.” 

4D PROCEDURE. 


The Governor-General and the " Executive ** 
members of his Council are appointed by the 
Crown. No limit of time is specified for 
their tenure of office, but custom has fixed it 
at five years. There are seven Executive Mem- 
bers of Council. These Members hold respec- 
tively the portfolios of Education, Health and 
Land ; Home ; Finance ; Commerce ; Industries 
and Labour : Law. The Viceroy acts as his 
own member In charge of Foreign affairs. Hall- 
ways are administered by a Chief Commissioner, 
with the assistance of a Hallway Board ; and 
are for administrative purposes grouped under 
the aegis of the Commerce Department. The 
Commander-In-Chief may also be and In 
practice always is, an “ Ordinary ’’ mem- 
ber of the Council. He holds charge of the 
Army Department. The Governors of Madras. 
Bombay and Bengal become “extraordinary’' 
members if the Council meets within their Presi- 
dencies. Tho Council may assemble at any place 
in India which tho Governor-General appoints; 
in practice it meets only in Delhi and Simla. 

In regard to hls own Department each Mem- 
ber of Council Is largely in the position of 
a Minister of State, and has the final 
voice In ordinary departmental matters. 
But any question of special importance, 
and any matter in which it is proposed to 
over- rule the views of a Local Government, 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy. 
Any matter originating in one department 
which also affects another must be referred 
to the latter, and In the event of the Depart- 
ments not being able to agree, the case is re- 
ferred to the Viceroy. The Members of Coun- 
cil meet periodically as a Cabinet— ordinarily 

THE DIVISION 

The keynote of the scheme Is effective pro- 
vincial autonomy and the establishment oi 
in immediate measure of responsibility in the 
provinces all of which aie raised to the status 


once or twice a week — to discuss questions 
which the Viceroy desires to put before them, or 
which a member who has been over-ruled by the 
Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council. 
If there is a difference of opinion in the Council 
the deolsion of the majority ordinarily prevails, 
but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority If he 
considers that the matter Is of such grave Im- 
portance as to Justify such a step. Each depart- 
mental office is in the subordinate charge of a 
Secretary, whose position corresponds 
very much to that or a permanent Under- 
secretary of State In tho United Kingdom, 
but with these differences — that the Secretary 
is present though does not speak, at Council 
meetings at which cases under his oognlsanoe 
are discussed : that he attends on the Viceroy, 
usually onco a week, and discusses with him 
all matters of importance arising in hls 
Department ; that he has the right of bring- 
ing to the Mceroy’s special notice any case 
in which he considers that the Viceroy's 
concurrence should be obtained to action 
proposed by the Departmental Member of 
Council ; and that his tenure of office is usually 
limited to three years. Tho Secretaries have 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
establishments. The Secretaries and Under- 
secretaries are often, though by no means 
exclusively, members of the Indian Civil 
Service. The Government of India has no 
Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 
of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provinces, or, In the case of 
Specialists, recruited direct by contract. 

OF FUNCTIONS. 

of Governors in Council. This demanded a 
sharp division between Imperial and Pro 
vinciai functions. The following* subjects are 
reserved to the Government of India, with the 
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corollary that all others vest In the Provincial 
Governments : — 

1. (a) Defence of India, and all matters 
connected with His Majesty’s Naval, Military, 
and Air Forces in India, or with His Majesty's 
Indian Marine 8ervice or with any other force 
raised in India, other than military and armed 
police wholly maintained by local Governments. 

(b) Naval and military works cantonment 0 . 

2. External relations, including naturalisa- 
tion and aliens, and pilgrimages beyond India. 

3. Helations with States in India. 

4. Polltica 1 charges. 

5. Communications to the extent described 
under the following heads, namely 

(a) railway and extra-municipal tramways 
In so far as they are not classified as provincial 
subjects under entry 6 ( d ) of Part II of this 
Schedule; 

(h) aircraft and all matters connected there* 
with ; and 

(e) inland waterways, to an extent to be 
declared by rule made by the Governor-General 
In Council or by or under legislation by the 
Indian legislature. 

6 Shipping and navigation, including 
shipping and navigation on inland water- 
ways In so far as declared to he a central subject 
in accordance with entry 5 (c). 

7. f.lght-houses (including their approa- 
ches) beacons, lightships and buoys. 

8. Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

9. Ports declared to be major ports by rule 
made by the Governor-General in Council or 
by or under legislation by the Indian legislature. 

10. Posts, telegraph and telephones, in- 
cluding wireless Installations. 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties, income- 
tax, salt, and other sources of all-India revenues. 

12. Currency and coinage. 

13. Public debt of India. 

14. Savings Banks. 

15. The Indian Audit Department and ex- 
sluded Audit Departments, as defined in rules 
framed under section 90- D (1) of the Act. 

10. Civil law, including laws regarding 
status, property, civil rights and liabilities, 
and civil procedure. 

17. Commerce, Including banking and 
insurance. 

18. Trading companies and other associa- 
tions . 

19. Control of production, supply and 
distribution of any articles In respect of which 
control by a central authority is declared hv 
tule made by the Governor-General in Council 
or by or under legislation by the Indian 


legislature to be essential in the publ’c 
interest. 

20. Development of industries, in cases 
where such development by a central authority 
is declared by order of the Governor- Genera! 
in Council, made after consultation with the 
local Government or local Governments con- 
cerned expedient in the public interest. 

21. Control of cultivation and manufacture 
of opium, and sale of opium for export. 

22. Stores and stationery, both imported 
and indigenous, required for* Imperial Depart- 
ments. 

23. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

• 24. Geological survey. 

25. Control of mineral development, in 
so far as such control is reserved to the Governor- 
Genera! in Council under rules made or 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regula- 
tion of mines. 

26. Botanical Survey. 

27. Inventions and designs. 

28. Copyright. 

29. Emigration from, and immigration into, 
British India, and inter-provincial migration. 

30. Criminal law, including criminal pro- 
cedure. 

31. Central police organisation. 

32. Control of arms and ammunition. 

33. Central agencies and institutions for 
research (including observatories), and for 
professional or technical training or promotion 
of special studies. 

31. Ecclesiastical administration including 
European cemeteries. 

35. Survey of India. 

36. Archaeology. 

37. Zoological Survey. 

38. Meteorology. 

39. Censu 0 and statistics. 

40. All-India services, 

41. Legislation In regard to any provincial 
subject in so far as such subject is in Part 
fl of this Schedule stated to be subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature, aud any 
powers relating to such subject reserved by 
legislation to the Governor-General in Council 

42. Territorial changes, other than inter- 
, provincial, and declaration of law’ in connection 

therewith. 

43. Regulation of ceremonial, titles, orders, 
precedence, and civil uniform. 

44. Immovable property acquired by, and 
maintained at the cosbof, the Govcrnor-Geneial 
in Council. 

45. The Public Service Commission. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Ills Excellency the Right Hon. Edward Frederick Lindley Wood, Baron Irwin or Kirby 
Underdale, g.m.sm., g.m.i.e., 4 th April 1926. 

PERSONAL STAFF OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Private Secretary. — G. Cunningham, C.I.K., 

0. B.E., i.c.s. 

Asst. Primte Secretary . — W. le D Egerton, I.c.s. 
Military Secretary. — Lieut. -Col. C. O. Harvey, 
C.V.O., C.B.E., M.c. 

Personal Asstt. to Military Secretary. — \V. 11. 
P. de la Iley. 

Comptroller of the Household. — Lt.-Col, W. W, 
Muir, C.R.E., M.V.O. 

Atdes-de-t'amp — Major W. 1\ A. Bradshaw; 
ruptamJ.il Ta>lor, 5Hoise , Capt.J. V. 
Herbert, K H. (!., Captain J A. l.lo>d, 
Gienadier (maids, Lieut J. lb Goidon- 
Dutt, ltille Biignde , Captain A. G. S. 
Alexander. -I^t C 1 II ; Lieut P G. 
W. Jaikson, R H. G ; Jinny Lt .Jalai 
Husnu, G (J G H., and Bisaldar-Majoi 
Shaikh lui/.-ud-dm, 'J R. Hor»i*. 

Surgeon. — Lt.-Col. 11. 11. Tlioruburn, c I b.. 

1. M.S. 

Honorary Aules-de-Camp — Lieut. Col J) Doug- 
las, Chota Nagpm Rifles (A 1.1 ), Lt. Col 
C. G. Smith, Poona Rilies (A P I ): Lt 
Colonel G. A. Bambndge, lltli Brigade. 


H. \. ( \.P L); Capt. Sh Edward J. Head- 
lam, lvt , C.S.I , M’.M («.. P.h.O., R.I.M. , Col. 
D.S. Mutka>, East Coast Battalion (A.F.I.); 
Lt. Col. N. L. Inksou, G. 1. P. Railway R. 
(AIM.). Lt. Col. T R Neely. JL N. R. 
(A. FM.) , Lt. Col. T. Murtln-Jonen, Hue. 
Railway Hu. (A. KM.) . Lt. Col. H. Leicester, 
A. I. R. O. ; Lt. Col 11. C Manders, Assam 
Valiev , L II. (\ KM.); Lt Col G. S. Boe- 
quet, e.l K, E H.R. Hu (A K I ); Lt. Col. 
L B Grant, Simla Rillca ( Y.P 1.); Colonel 
Conmmndant Sardar Bahadur Daud Klian, 
Alw.tr l’.utai» l'altait ; Lt Colonel Sardar 
Buhadiu Sand Singh, l.o M , Commandant, 
Karalkot State Pon es, Colonel Haehan Singh 
Ha had in. Commandant, Nahha Akal Intan- 
try; Lt-Col. Saular Snigji Bahadur, Com- 
mandant, Bluiuiagar La mans , Hon. 
Captain Saular Balmdui Mlt Singh, 
lo M., late (>:)rd Sikhs, K P ; Risaldar 
Majot Bahadut Kami Singh, I.u.s.M., late 
JJth 1) C. Laneers, llony Capt. Sardar 
Balmdui Muhi-tid-dm Khan, e.l.K., late 
:Ust I) S. O. l.aueeis ; lion. ('upturn Safdaf 
Bnliadui Dalpnt Singh, l.o M , late Dt h Jut 
J titles, and Hon Capt Sardar lialuidur 
Gulab Shall, late 10th Balueh Rifles. 


COUNCIL. 


Ordinary Members — 

His Excellency Pield-Maishal Sir William Birdwocd, Bart., O.C.B., 0.0. M.a., K.O.S.I., 
O.I.E., D.b.o., Coiuinander-iii-Chicl in India (Army). 

Su George 1 m nest Sihustei, k c m o , ( 1* manor). 

Khan Bahadur Sir Mahomed llabibullah Saheb Bahadur, K.C.I.E, ( Education, lfealtn 
and Lands). 

Sir Geoige Rainy, K.C.I.E., C.s.l,, (Railways, Commetccand Ecclesiastical). 

Sir BhupendraNath Mitra, M K.C.I.E., c.b.e. (Industries and Labour). 

James Cierar, c.s.l., e.l.E., I c.s. (Home). 

Sir Brijendra Eal AJittei, Kt , (Law). 


SECRETA III AT. 


Department of Education, Health and 
Lands. 

Secretary, G. S Bajpai, c I.K , c B.L., I c s >. 

Deputy Secretary, Ram Chandia,. 

Ld ncntional Commissioner with the Government 
of India, R. Littiehailcs, c.i.e. 

Inspector-General of Forests, A. Rodger, O.B.E., 
(Dehra Dun). 

Asst. Secretary, H H. Lincoln 
^ operintemlents , 1’. Mi Donnell, H. H. Lineoln, 
M. H. Green, Ral Sahib L . M. Ro>, E. B. 
Hughes, Dhanpat Roi. 


I ivw I, l>M»AM WENT. 

Senetutg, '1 he Hon’hle Ml. E. Huidon, C.K.L, 
I IE. ICS 

Deputy Seen tan/, li Rama Ran, l.( .s. 

H nder-Set ret ary, H Shankai Rao, da. 

Assistant-Srcrelin //, Saidar Sultib Sital Smgh, 
M.A. M.B.E., i.l .S. 

Assistant-Secretaries, Rai Bahadur C. N. Chak* 
rahurtv , n.A ; V Naiahan itao, m.a, (ojfg.) 

Superintendents, Shah Mohammad, M A., Bhag- 
want Kishoie, K. Sami \ a Row, M.A., J. C. 
Ghose, O. Johnson, Jt. Kor, A.lv. Chakra varty, 
M.A. (offij.) 

Controller of the Currency, H. Denning, I.c.s. 
Accountant-General, Central Revenues, G. Kuula, 
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Auditor-General, Sir Frederic Gauntlett, K.B.E., 

C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Controller, J. E. C. Jakes, c.i.e., l.c.8. 

Army Department. 

Secretary , G. M. Young, i.c.s. 

Deputy Secretary , G. It. F. Tottenham, I c.s. 
Establishment Officer, It. Tharle- Hughes, MBK 
Direct irr of Military Land s ami Cantonments, 
Colonel R. H. Palin, O.H.E. 

A ssistant Secretariat, Major A. It. Lumby, C.l E., 
W. C. Debenham, M B.E., E A. Dank I, Rai 
Ballad ur J. C. Das Gupta (Olfg.). 

Officer-in-Charge, Medal Distribution, A. P* 
Bates. 

Superintendents, Rai Sahib S. S Ghosh, Ral 
Sahib H. D. Ghosh, S. Banerjee (olfg ), A. 1\ 
West N. N. Sen and W. G. MacI/*od. 

Central Board of Revenue. 

Members. The Hon’ble Mr. A. It. 1,. Tottenham, 

C. I.E., I.c.s., and A. H. Lloyd, c.l.K , I.c.s 
Secretary, V. S. Sundaram, B.a. 

Military Finance Branch. 

Financial Adviser, A F. L Brayne, c.l K., I o.s. 

Military Accountant-General, Colonel G. W. Ross, 

D. K.O., I. a. 

Deputy Financial Advisers, A. C. Tyndale, M A., 
Lt. Col 11. 1). Watson, Lt. Col. .1 S Graham, 
J. ('. Crawtord, Lt Col it. Prince, H S 
Cumber. 

Assistant Financial Advisers, Rai Bahadur K 
C. Maulk, HA, H. I). Banerjee. Rai Sahib 
A. K. Ghosh, ha., Mr. F. W. Reed, J It. 
Hope. 

Superintendents, Garni Shanker, l» \., A. .1 
Meudes, A. T. Bauerjee, Amur Rath, W. E 
Morton, ami Hakmuat Hal. 

Foreion and Political Department 

Secretary, Political, The Hon’ble (' C. Watson, 
C.S. I , 0 I.K. 

Secretary, Foreign, Sir Denys de S. Gray, K C I E., 
0.8.1., C.B.K. 

Deputy Secretary Political, Lt. Col. W. G. Neale 
Deputy Secretary, Foreign, ,1 G Aeheson. 
Under-Secretary, Major P Gainstonl. 

Assistant Secretary, E. Bertram Higgs, m b k., 
(on lea\e). 

Assistant Secretary, J W S Inglis, iso 
Attache, Khan Sahib Mohd. Ghias-ud-Din. 
Military Adnser-m-Chief, Indian State Forces, 
Major-General G. A. 11. Beatty, c.B , c.s I., 
C.M.G., d.s.o. 

Staff Officer to the Military Ad riser-in-Chief, 
Indian State Forces, Major W. E Beazley, 
M.O. 

Superintendents, F. S lioslev, C. H. Harcourt. 
Ion lease), M Smith, R. S Budd, G. G 
Bladen -Taylor. G M. Coates, J. R. Rodgers, 
J. Finer, E. A. Reid, K C. Otto, E. A. Hill 
(on leave), Rai Bahadur S. C. Biswas, G. A. 
Heron. f 


Home Department. 

Secretary, H. G. Haig, o.l E., l.c.8. 

Joint Secretary, J. A. Shillidy, i.c.s. 

Deputy Secretary, J. D. V. Hodge, i.c s. 

Under Secretary, K. lt. Mcnon, i.c.s. 

Assistant Secretary, E. II. Brandon, U. C. Stuart. 

Superintendents, T. P. Roy, J. C. McDermott, 
W. D’ Almeida, Narendra Nath Banarjee, 
F. H. T. Ward, W. B. Staggs (on leave), 

E. S. Keymer, E. H. Frost, P. Smha. 

Director, Public Information. 

Director, J. Coat man, J.P. 

Department of Industries and Labour. 

Secretary, A. G Clow, M a., c.i.e., I.C.S. 

Deputy Secretary, S. Call, I.C.S. 

Under Secretary, Tin Tut, M a., Bar-at-law, I.c.s. 
Assistant Secretary, Rai Bahadurs. K. Benerji. 

Deputy Secretary, ( Public Works Branch) and 
OJJy. Consult my Engineer to the Government of 
India, I) G. Harris, c I.K , Dip, Ing. Zuricho, 
M 1 E. ( hid ) 

Assistant Secretary, W. It Chambers, V.P. 
Superintendents, Bauerjee, Rai Sahib 
('hand, B.A , A M Price, Rai Sahib Pdt. 
Gauri Shankar, Rai Sahib Dipehand, C A. It. 
Watts B C Tawaktey (ottg ) M A , Khan 
Sahib Feroz Din (Temp.) ; Barkat Rai 
(Otfg ). 

Superintending Engineer, Simla Imperial Circle t 
A. Brebner, Ii sc., c I E. 

Post and Telegraph Department. 
Director-General , II A Sams, c.i.e , I.C s. 

(Railway Board) Railway Department. 

Chief Commissioner, Sir Austen Hadow, Kt., 
V V o. 

Financial Commissioner, Mr. A A. L. Parsons, 
C.I.E , I v s. 

Member, Mr. P. C Sheridan, CM <1., 

Member, T. G. Russell 

Director of Establishment , Mr J C. Higfiet, 

F.C.H. 

Director, Civil Engineering, Mr. A. Lines. 

Director, Mechanical Engineering, Mr. A. J. 
Chase, o B.E. 

Director of Traffic , Mr. J. H. Chase. 

Director of Finance, P. lt. Rau. 

Secretary , Mr. P. H. Martin, o B.E., M.C. 

Deputy Secretary, Mr. I. T. C. Pringle. 

Deputy Director, Programme, Mr. J. F. Black- 
wood. 
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Deputy Director, Stores , Mr. It. C. Case 
Deputy Director, Statistics, Mr. B. Moody. 
Deputy Director , Finance, B. deLonge. 

Assistant Director, Statistics, Mr. Gopal Nath. 
Timber Advisory Officer, Mr. W. A. Bailey, I.F s. 
Chief Superintendent, Mr. E. C. Rundlett 
Technical Officer, Mr. F. E. Cole. 

Officers on Special Duty, Mr K. Ingoldby. Mr. 

A. M. Iiayman, l.F.S. and 3. Kaul. 

Legislative Department, 

Secretary, L. Graham, C.I.E., l.c.8. 

Joint Secretary and Draftsman , W. T. M. 
Wright, c.i.E., i.o.s. 

Additional Joint Secretary, S. C. Gupta, Barris- 
ter-at-law (on leave), G. U. Spence, I.O.S. 
(offg.). 

Deputy Secretary, G. E. Spence, l.c.S. 

Assistant Secretary C. H. F. Pereira. 

Solicitor to the Government of India, T. K. 
T. Upton, 

Assn . Solicitor to the Government oj India, S. 
Webb-Johnson. 

2 nd Assistant Solicitor to the Government of 
India, S. Mushran, m.a., Bar-at-Law. 

Superintendents, I). I) Baird, Itai Sahib ]) Dutt, 
F. A Tliorpe, C Govindan Nail. 

Attache .• — G 13 Do 

Department of Commerce. 

Secretary, The Hon. Sir Geoffrey Corbett, k.b.k, 

C. I.E., l.c.S. 

Joint Secretary, J A Woodhrad, 1.0.8 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Bahadur S.N. Banerjee, 

B. A. 

Asst. Secretary, Fai Sahib L. Sen, B.A. 
Superintendents, E. J. Sealy, Ladli Prasad, b. a., 
G Corley-Smith and A. N. Puri, b.a , ll.b 
Actuary to the Government of India, H. G. 
W. Meikle, f.f.a. 

Northern India Salt Revenue. 

Commissioner, A L. Hoyle 
Officiating Commissioner, F. D. Reid. 

General Manager , A. D. C. Mclver. 

Assistant t'omnnssioners, C. 11. Piti, L E. Pe- 
terson, D. M. Smith and A. G. O. Howard 

Survey Department. 

Survey or- General of India, Col.-Coindt. E. A. 
Tady, r.e. 

Geological survey. 

Director, Sir Edwin H. Pascoe, Ku, M.A., Sc.p., 

D. SC., F.G.S., F.A.S.B. 

Superintendents , L. L. Fermor, o.b.e., a.u.s.m., 
D.SC. (Lond.), F.G.S., f.a.s.b.; G. E. Pilgrim, 
D.SC., F.G.8., F.A.S.B. ; G. H. Tipper, M.A. , 
F.G.S., f.a.s.b., G. de P. Cottar, b.a. ; J. C. 
Brown, o.b.e., d.sc., f.a.s.b. ; and H. C. Jones, 

A.R.SJL, A.R.C.S. F.G.S. 

Chemist, W. A. K. Christie, b sc, Ph.D.s.B. 


Botanical Survey. 

Director, C. C. Oalder, B.Sc. (Agr.), F.G.S., 
Dr. S. N. Bal, Ph. d., Curator, Industrial 
Section, Indian Museum ; P. T. Russell, Su- 
perintendent, Cinchona Cultivation In Burma. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

Director-General of Archaeology, Sir J.H. Marshall 
KT., C.I.E. , M.A., Li,.D , F. S. A.; Deputy 
Director-General, J.F. Blakiston, Joint Deputy 
Director-General , Day a Ram Sahani, M.A.; 
Superintendent, Eastern Circle, K. N. Dikahlt, 
m.a. ; Superintendent, Western Circle, Ganesh 
Chandra, Superintendent , Southern Circle , 

A. H. Longhurst; Superintendent, Northern 
Circle, B. L Dhaina and T A. Otto, Super- 
intendent, Central Circle, J. A. Page ; Super- 
intendent, Burma, C. Durolselle, m.a., i.s.o. ; 
Superintendent, Frontier Circle, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi Zufar Hasan. 

Miscellaneous appointments. 

Director-General, Indian Medical Service, The 
Hon. Major-General T. H. Symons, O.s.l., 

0. B.E., K.H.S., I.M.S. 

Public Health Commissioner with the Government 
of India, Lt.-Col. J. D. Graham, C.I.E., I.M 8. 
Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Ser - 
mce, Lt.-Col. J. 3* S. Flemings, o.b.e., I.M.S, 

Assistant Director-General, Indian Medical 
Seri tee, Lt. Col. J. B. Lapnley, M.O., l.M.s. 

Director, Central Research Institute, Kasauli, 
Col. S. It. Christophers, C.I.E., O.B.E., I.M.S., 
(on leave); Lt. Col. J. Cunningham, C.I.E., 

1 H.S. 

Assistant to Director, Central Research Institute; 
Kasauli, Major L A. J\ Anderson, M.A., M.p. 
and Capt. G. C. Maltra. 

Director , Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories, 
T. Roy da., d.bc. 

Meteorologist. Bombay Observatory, S. K. 
Bauer ji, D.sc. 

Librarian, lmpeiial Li’nary, Calcutta, J. A. 
Chapman. 

Agricultural Adviser and Director of the Agri- 
cultural Research Institute , Pusa, 1). Clouston, 
M.A., C.I.E. 

Director, Zoological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum, Lt. Colonel R. 13. Seymour Sewell, 

1. M.S., M.A. 

Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps, 
E. E. Coombs, o.b.e. 

Master, Security Printing, Nasik Road, Lt.*CoL 
Sir George Willis, Kt., c.l E., m.v.o., R.E., 
M.I.M.E. 

Director, Central Intelligence , D. Petrie, C.I.E , 
c.v.o, C.B.E. 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, D. B. Meek. 

Deputy Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics, M. L. J. Maclvcr, l.c.S. 

I Controller of Patents and Designs, K. Rama Pal. 
| M.A. 
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GOVKRNORS-GENERAL OF FORT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 

Assumed 

Name. charge. 

of office. 


Warren Hastings 
Blr John Maephcrson, Bart. 
Earl Cornwallis, K.o. (a) 
Sir John Shore, Bart, (b) 


..20 Oct. 1774 
. . 8 Feb. 1785 
..12 Sep. 1786 
..28 Oct. 1703 


(a) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug. 1792 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Tcigumout. 
Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir Alfred 

Clarke, K.o.u. (offy.) ..17 Mar. 1798 

The Earl of Mornington, l*.c. (r) 18 May 1798 
The Marques Cornwallis, K. G. (2nd 
time) .. .. .. ..30 July 1805 

Captain L. A. 1\ Anderson, Sir George 
H. Barlow, Bart 10 Oct. 


Lord Mlnto, r.c. (</) 

The Earl of Moira, K G., 
John Adam ( ojfg .) 

Lord Amherst r.c. (/) 


..31 July 
. (f) 4 Oct. 

. .13 Jan. 


1805 

1807 

1813 

1823 


1 Aug. 1823 


William Butterworth Bayley ) 13 Mar. 1828 
Lord William Cavendish Bcntinck, 

G.c.ii., G.c.M., r.(’ 4 July 1828 

(c) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 J)cc. 1799 
{<() Created Earl of Minto 24 Feb. 1813. 

(e) Created Marquess of Hastings, 2 Bee. 18 16. 
(/) Created Earl Amherst, 2 Dec. 1826. 

GOVEKNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


Assumed 

Name. charge 

of office. 

Lord William Cavendish Bent luck, 

G.C.H., G.C.H , V <’. .. . 14 Nov. 1834 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart, (a) 

(ofjg.) . . . . 20 March 1835 

Lord Auckland, u.c B., l».(\ (b) 4 Mulch 18J6 

Lord Ellenborough, r.c. (/■) ..28 Feb. 1842 

William Wllhortorce Bird (<>% ) 15 June 18 44 
The Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge. 

u.c.B. (»/) .. .. ..23 July 1844 

The Karl ol Balhousie, i\<\ (<’) 12 Jan. 1848 
Viscount Canning, r.<\ (/) ..29 Fel>. 1856 


Note. — T he Governor-General ceased to 
)>e the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the 1st May, 1854, when the first Lieute- 
nant-Governor assumed office. On 1st April 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished. 

VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Assumed 

Name. charge 

of olfiee. 

Viscount Canning, r.c. (a) . . 1 Nov. 1858 

The Eurl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

KT., u.c.ii., l’.c. .. 12 March 1862 

Major-General Sir Robert Napier. 

K.C.B (b)(offg.) .. .21 Nov. 1863 

Colonel Sir William T. Denison, 

K.c.n. (offy.) 2 Dec. 1863 

The Right Hon. Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart, u.c.u., K.c.s.l. (<) . .12 Jan. 1864 

The Karl of Mayo, K.r. . . . .12 Jan. 1869 

John Strachev (tf) ( oJJij .) . . 9 Feb. 1872 

Lord Napier oi Merchustoun, kt. (p) 

(ojfg.) 23 Feb. 1872 

Lord Northbrook, r c. (b) . . 3 May 1872 

Lord Lytton, (» c.u. ({/).. . . 12 Apl. 1876 

The Marquess oi Ripon, K.G., r.c 8 June 1880 
The Earl of Dutferin, K.l*, o c.ii , 

G.C M.U., r.c. (0 . . . . 13 Dec. 188 4 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, u <\ 

M. G 10 Dec. 1888 

Thu Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

r. c .. .. . ..27 Jan. 1894 

Baton Cur/on ol Kedleston, r.c 6 Jail. 1899 
Baron Amptldll (ofjg ) .. ..30 Apl. 1904 

Baron Cumm of kedleston r.c (i) 13 Dec. 1904 
. The Eatl of Mlnto, K. G., r.c., g c 
| M. G. .. .. . 18 Nov. 1905 

I Baron Hanlinge of lVnshurst. l\ c 1 ., 

G.C. II , G.C M.O., G C.V.O., l.S.O. ( J ) 23 Nov. 1910 
Lord Chelmsford . . Apl. 1916 

| Lord Reading . . . Apl 1921 

i Lord Irwin . .. Apl. 1920 

(a) Created Eail Canning, 21 May 1*59. 

I (b) Atterwaids (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Magdala. 

| (c) Afterwards (b\ creation) Baron Lawrence. 
I ( d ) Afterwards Sir John Strachev, u c.s.r., c.i.e. 

| (e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Ettriek. 

i ( f ) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of North* 
j biook 

i (g) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April 1880. 


(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe 

(b) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec., 1839. 

( c ) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of Ellen- 

borough. 

(rt) Created Viseftunt Hardinge, 2 May 1846 
(.) Created Marquess of Balhousie, 25 Aug. 1849 
( J ) Atterwardb (by creation) Earl Canting, 


! (h) Created Marquis of Dutferin and Ava 
I 12 Nov. 1888. 

! (0 Created an Earl .. .. June 1911 

j ( j ) During tenure of office, the Viceroy is Grand 
! Master and First and Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (g.m.s.i., and g.m.i.k.). 
j On quiting office, he becomes G.c.s.i. and 
l G.c.l.E. ; with the date of his assumption 
| of the Viceroyalty. 
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The gradual evolution of the Indian con* 
stltution is full y traced In the article on “ The 
Government of India,** which precedes this ; so 
also are the great changes made by the Reform 
Act of 1919. For the purposes of easy reference 
the powers of the Legislatures, as well as the 
special powers reserved to the Governor-Gene- 
ral for the discharge of his responsibilities, 
which are fully set out in the Act, are repro- 
duced below : — 

21. (1) Every Council of State shall continue 
for five years, and every Legislative Assembly 
for three years, from its first meeting : 

Provided that — 

(а) either chamber of the legislature may 
be sooner dissolved by the Governor-General and 

(б) any such period may be extended by the 
Governor-General if in special circumstances, 
he so thinks fit ; and 

(e) after the dissolution of either chamber the 
Governor-General shall appoint a date not 
more than six months, or with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, not more than nine 
months after the date of dissolution for the 
next session of that chamber. 

22. (1) An official shall not be qualified 
for election as a member of either chamber of 
the Indian legislature, and, if any non-official 
member of either chamber accepts office in the 
service of the Crown in India his seat in that 
chamber shall become vacant. 

(4) Every member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council shall bo nominated as a 
member of one chamber of the Indian legislature, 
and shall have the right of attending in and 
addressing the other chamber, but shall not be 
a member of botli chambers. 

24. (3) If any Bill which has been passed 
by one chamber is not, wittiin six months after 
the passage of the Bill by that chamber, passed 
by the other chamber either without amend- 
ments or with such amendments as may be 
agreed to by the two chambers, the Governor- 
General may in his discretion refer the matter 
for decision to a joint sitting of both chambers. 
Provided that standing orders made under 
this section may provide! or meetings of members 
of both chambers appointed for the purpose, 
in order to discus? any difference of opinion 
which has arisen between the two chambers. 

(4) Without prejudice to the powers of the 
Governor-General under section sixty-eight of 
the principal Act, the Governor-General may 
where a Bill has been passed by both chambers 
of the Indian legislature, return the Bill for 
reconsideration by either chambers. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders 
affecting the chamber, there shall be freedom 
of speech in both chambers of the Indian legis- 
lature. No person shall be liable to any 
proceeding in any court by reason of his speech 
or vote in either chamber, or by reason of any- 
thing contained in any official report of the 
proceedings of either chamber. 

25. Indian Budget : — (1) The estimated 
annual expenditure and revenue of the 
Governor-General in Council shall be laid in 
the form of a statement before both chambers 
of the Indian legislature in each year. 


(2) No proposal for the appropriation of any 
revenue or moneys for any purpose shall be 
made except on the recommendation of the 
Governor-General . 

(3) The proposals of the Governor-General 
in Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to the following heads of 
expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote 
of the legislative assembly, nor shall they be 
open to discussion by either chamber at the 
time when the annual statement is under con* 
sideration, unless the Governor-General other- 
wise directs — 

(i) interest and sinking fund charges on loans 
and 

(ii) expenditure of which the amount la 
prescribed by or under any law ; and 

(«t) salaries and pensions of persons ap- 
pointed by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council ; and 

(it>) salaries of chief commissioners and 
judicial commissioners; and 

(v) expenditure classified by the order of the 
Governor-General in Council as — 

(a) ecclesiastical; 

(b) political; 

(e) defence. 

(4) Jf any question arises whether any 
proposed appropriation of revenue of money, 
does or does not relate to the above heads 
the decision of the Governor-General on the 
question shall be final. 

(5) The proposals of the Governor-General 
in Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys rolating to heads or expenditure 
not specified in the above heads shall bo sub- 
mitted to the vote of the legislative assembly 
in the form of demands for grants. 

(6) The legislative assembly may assent 
or refuse its assent to any demand or may 
reduce the amount referred to in any ' demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant. 

(?) The demands as voted by the legislative 
assembly shall be submitted to the Governor- 
General in Council, who shall, if he declares 
that he is satisfied that any demand which has 
been refused by the legislative assembly is 
essential to the discharge of his responsibilities, 
act as If it had been assented to, notwithstand- 
ing the withholding of such assent or the 
reduction of the amount therein referred to, by 
the legislative assembly. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything in this section 
the Governor-General shall have power, in cases 
of emergency, to authorise such expenditure as 
may, in ills opinion, be necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of British Indiaor any part thereof. 

26. Emergency Powers: — (I) Where either 
chamber of the Indian legislature refuses leave 
to introduce or fails to pass in a form recom- 
mended by the Governor-General any Bill, 
the Governor-General may certify that the 
passage of the Bill is essential for the safety, 
tranquillity or interests of British India or 
any part thereof, and thereupon— 

(a) if the Bill has already been passed by the 
other chamber, the Bill shall, on signature 
by the Governor-General, notwithstanding 
that it has not been consented to by both 
chambers, forthwith become an Act of the 
Indian legislature in the form of the Bill aa 
originally introduced or proposed to be intro- 
duced in the Indian legislature, or (aa the caae 
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may be) In the form recommended by the Gover- 
nor-General ;and 

(b) if the Bill has not already been so passed, 
the Bill shall be laid before the other chamber, 
and, if consented to by that chamber in the form 
recommended by the Governor-General, shall 
become an Act as aforesaid on the signification 
of the Governor-General's assent, or, if not so 
consented to shall, on signature by the Governor- 
Genera), become an Act as aforesaid. 

(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to 
be made by the Governor-General and shall, 
as soon as practicable after being made, be laid 
before both Houses of Parliament, and shall 
not have effect until it has received His Majesty's 
assent, and shall not be presented for His 
Majesty's assent until copies thereof have 
been laid before each House of Parliament for 
not less than eight davs on which that House 
has sat; and upon the signification of Buch 
assent by His Majesty in Council and the noti- 
fication thereof by the Governor-General, the 
Act shall have the same force and effect as an 
Act passed by the Indian legislature and duly 
assented to : 

Provided that, where in the opinion of the 
Governor-General a state of emergency exists 
which justifies such action, the Governor- 
General may direct that any such Act shall 
come into operation forthwith, and thereupon 
the Act shall have such force and effect as 


aforesaid, subject, however, to disallowance by 
His Majesty in Connell. 

27. Supplement ai. provisions:— (1) In ad- 
dition to the measures referred to in eub-eection 
(2) of section sixty-seven of the principal Act, 
as requiring the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General it shall not be lawful without 
such previous sanction to introduce at any 
moeting of either chamber of the Indian legisla- 
ture any measure — 

(a) regulating any provincial subject, or 
any part of a provincial subject, which has not 
been declared by ruleB under the principal Act to 
be subject to legislation by the Indian legislature; 

(b) repealing or amending any Act of a 
local legislature ; 

(c) repealing or amending any Act or ordin- 
ance made by the Governor-General. 

(2) Where In either chamber of the Indian 
legislature any Bill has been introduced or is 
proposed to be introduced, or any amendment 
to a Bill is moved, or proposed to be moved, 
the Governor-General may certify that the Bill 
or aDy clause of it, or the amendment affects 
the safety or tranquillity of British India, or 
any part thereof, and may direct that no proceed • 
ings, or that no further proceedings, shall be 
taken by the chamber in relation to the Bill, 
clause, or amendment and effect shall be given 
to such direction. 


THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

President : — The Honourable Mr. V. J. Patel. 
Marshall ; — Capt. Suraj Sineh Bahadur, 1,0. M. 

A . Elected Members (104). 


I 

Constituency. I Name. 


Madras City (Non -Muhammadan Urban). 


Mr. Seshadrl Iyengar Srinivasa Iyengar. 


Ganjam cum Vizagapatam (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Godavari cum Klstna (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Guntur cum Nellore (Non-Muhararaadan 
Rural). 

Madras ceded districts and Chlttoor (Non- 
Mubammadan Rural). 

Salem and Coimbatore cum North Arcot (Non- 
Muhainmadan Rural). 

South Arcot cum Chingleput (Non-Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Tanjore cum Trichinopoly (Non -Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Madura and Ramnad cum Tinnevelly (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

West Coast and Nilgiris (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

North Madras (Muhammadan) 


Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah. 

Mr. T. Prakasam. 

Mr. Battena Perumalla Nayudu. 

Mr. Chetluru Doraiswamy Ayyangar. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukhans Chetty. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya. 

Mr. A. Rangaswaml Iyengar. 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Iyengar. 

Mr. G. Sarvotam Bao. 

Maulana Md. Abdul Latif Sahib Bahadur 
Farookhi. 
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Constituency. 


Name. 


South Madras (Muhammadan) 

West Coast and Nilgiris(Muhammadan). 

Madras (European) 

Madras Landholders 

Madras Indian Commerce 

Bombay City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) . . 


Ditto. 

Sind (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Bombay Northern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay Central Division (Muhammadan 
Rural).** 

Bombay Central Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Ditto. 

Bombay Southern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) 

Sind (Muhammadan Rural) 

Ditto. 

Bombay (European) 

Ditto. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau 
. (Indian Commerce). 

Sind Jahagirdars and Zemindars (Landholders) 

Bombay Millowncrs’ Association (Indian 
Commerce). ** 

Calcutta (Non -Muhammadan Urban). .. 

Calcutta Suburbs (Non-Muhammadan Urban).. 

Burdwan Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural).. . 

Presidency Division (Non -Muhammadan Rural). 

Dacca Division (Non -Muhammadan Rural). . . 

Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions (Non-Muli 
ammadan Rural). 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Urban) . . 

Burdwan and Presidency Divisions (Muhamma- 
dan Rural). 

Dacca Division (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Do* do. 

Chittagong Division (Muhammadan Rural) 
Rajshahi Division (Muhammadan Rural) 


MoulvlSayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur. 

Mr. Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Hajt Kassim* 
Mr. William Alexander. 

Mr. K. V. Rangaswamy Ayyangar. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar, m.a., ll.b. 

Mr. Jamnadas Madhavjl Metha. 

Diwan Lalchand Navalrai. 

Mr. Vithalbhai J. Patel.* 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtiilla. 

Mr. Narsinha Chlntaman Kelkar, b.a., ll.b. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji. 

Mr. Dattatraya Venkatesh BelvI. 

Mr. Maliomed All Jinnah. 

Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon. 

Wadero Mohomed Pauah Ghulam Kadlrkhan 
Dakluin. 

Mr. E. 1. Sykes, m.i.c.e. 

Mr. Hugh Golding Cocke. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt.,C.I.B. 

Wadero Wahidbaksh Hlahlbaksh Bhuto. 

Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart. 

Mr. Nirmal Chundor Chunder. 

Mr. T C. Goswami. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt. 

Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Roy. 

Mr. Kshitish Chandra Neogy. 

Mr. S.C. Mitra. 

Mr. Mohamed Raflque. 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi. 

Haji Choudhary Mohamad Ismail Khan. 

Mr. Md. Anwarul Azim. 

Mr. Kabeerud-Din Ahmed, 


* Elected President. •• Entitled to representation in rotation, 
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Legislative Assembly. 


Constituency. Name. 


Bengal (European) .. Mr. W. Arthur Moore, m.b.k. 

Do. Sir Darcy Lindsay, Kt., o.B.F. 

Do. Col. J. D. Crawford, D.s.o., M.o. 

Bengal Landholders Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Chaudhury, 

Marwarl Association (Indian Commerce) . . Ral Bahadur Tarifc Bhushan Roy. 

Cities of the United Provinces (Non-Muham- Pandit Motiial Nehru, 
madan Urban). 

Meerut Division (Non* Muhammadan Rural)., Chaudhri Mukhtar Singh. 

Agra Division (Non -Muhammadan Rural).. Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru. 

Rohilkund and Kumaon Division (Non-Muh- Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, 
ammadan Rural). 

Allahabad and Jhansl Divisions (Non-Muham- Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
madan Rural). 

Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions (Non-Muh- Mr. Ghnnshyam Das Birla. 
ammadan Rural). 

Lucknow Division (Non -Muhammadan Rural) . Munshl Iswar Saran. 

Fyzabad Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural). Kumar Rananjaya Singh. 

Cities of the United Provinces (Muhammadan Tasadduq Ahmad Khan Shervani. 
Urban). 

Meerut Division (Muhammadan Rural) .. Mi. Muhammad Ismail Khan. 

Agra Division (Muhammadan Rural) . . . . Dr. L. K. Hyder. 

Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions (Muham* Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, 
madan Rural). 

United Provinces Southern Divisions (Muh- Mr. Yusuf Imam, 
ammadan Rural). 

Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions (Muhammadan Mr. Itafi Ahmad Kidwai. 

Rural). 

United Provinces (European) Mr. T. Gavin Jones. 

United Provinces Landholders Lala Triloki Nath. 

Ambala Division (Non-Muhammadan) Fandit Thakar Das Bhargava. 

Jiiliundur Division (Non -Muhammadan) .. Vaceant. 

VVeBt Punjab (Non -Muhammadan) .. .. Diwan Chaman Lai. 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) . . . . . . Mr. Abdul Haye. 

East Central Punjab (Muhammadan) . . . . Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan, Kt.; C.S.I. 

West Central Punjab (Muhammadan). . . . Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz. 

North Punjab (Muhammadan) Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan. 

North-West Punjab (Muhammadan) .. .. Sayyad Hussain Shah. 

South-West Punjab (Muhammadan) . . . . Makhdura Sved Raja Bakhsh Shah. 

East Punjab (Sikh) Sardar Kartar Singh. 

West Punjab (Sikh) Sardar Gulab Singh. 

Punjab Landholders .. .. .. .. Lt. Sardar Muhammad Nawaz Khan. 

Tirhut Division (Non-Muhammadan) .. .. Mr. Narayan Prasad Singh. 

Do. do. . . . . Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh. 
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1 

Province or body represented. 

Name. 

Orissa Division (Non-Muhammadan) .. 

Do. do. 

Pundit Nilakantha Das. 

Mr. Bhabunananda Das. 

Patna cum Shahabad (Non-Muhammadan) 

Mr. Rajlvarandan P.Slnha. 

Gaya cum Monghyr(Non-Muhammadan) 
Bhagalpur, Pumeaand the Santliai Parganas 
(Non-Muhammadan). 

Chota Nagpur Division (Non -Muhammadan) . . 
Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muham- 
madan). 

Bhagalpnr Division (Muhammadan! 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan) . . 

Mr. K. Siddheshwar Prasad Slnha. 

Mr. Ganganond Sinha. 

Mr. Ham Narayan Singh. 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain KUan. 

Moulvl Badl-uz-zaman. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shnfee. 

Bihar and Origsa Landholders 

Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 

Raja Raghunandan Parshad Singh* 

Dr. B S. Moonje. 

Central Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non- 
Muhammadan). 

Do. do. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, Kt. 

Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra. 

Central Provinces (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces Landholders 

Dr. Abdul Qadir Siddlq. 

Seth Jamnadass. 

Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) 

Surma Valley cum Shillong (Non-Muhammadan) 

SriJutTarum Ram Phookun. 

Mr. Srlschandfa Dutta. 

Assam (Muhammadan) 

Assam (European) 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. 

Mr. T, A- Chalmers, (\S. I. 

Burma (Non -European) 

Do. 

Do. 

Jehanglr K, Munshi. 

U.Tok Kyi. 

U. Hla Tun Pru. 

Burma (European) 

Delhi (General) 

Mr. W.Stenbouso Lamb. 

La la Rang Bihari Lai. 

A jmer-Merwara (General) 

Rai Salub Har lUlas Sarda, 


B. - Nominated members (excluding the president) (40). 
Official Members (25) 


Government of India 


Do. 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Do. 




Do. 




Do. 




Do. 




Do. 




Do. 




Do. 




Do. 




Do. 




Do. 




Do. 




Do. 




Madras 




Do. 





The Honourable Sir George Ernest Schuster. 
k c M.G. 


The TTonourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, 
K.C.I.E., c.b.e. 

The Hon. Mr. James Crerar, O.8.I., O.l.E. 

The Hon. Sir George Rainy, k.O.I.H., 0.8.1. 

Mr L. Graham, c.i.e. 

Mr. J. A. Shillklay. 

Mr. G. Maekworth Young. 

Sir. Denys de S. Bray , k. c.i.e. , c.s.i., c.b.R. 
Mr. P. G. Rogers, v I K. 

Mr. S. hall. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai, cj.u., C.B.E. 

Mr. H. Shankar Rail. 

Mr. J. Coatman. 

Mr. E. H. M. Bower. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Raghnvayyi Pantuhi. 

Garu. 
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The Council of State • 


Province or body represented. 


Name. 


Bombay 

Do 

Bengal 
Do. .♦ 

United Provinces . . 

The Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

The Central Provinces 

Assam 

Burma 

Berar representative 


. . . . Mr S. M. Bharucha. 

. . Mr. M. Webb. 

. . . . Mr. Satyendra Nath Roy. 

.. .. Khan Bahadur Nasiruddln Ahmad. 

.. . . Mr. C. M. King, c I.E. 

.. .. Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Azi . 

.. .. Rai Bahadur Shyam Narayan Singh, M.B.E. 

, . . . Mr. Ghazanfar Ali Khan, o.b.e. 

. . . . Mr. J. Hazlelt, c.l.E. 

.. .. Mr. A. Stewart, o.i.E. 

. . . . Mr. Madhao Shrihar Aney. 

Non-Official Membebs (14). 


Bombay 

Do. 

Bengal 

Do 

The United Provinces 
The Punjab. . 

Do 

Bihar and Orissa 

North-West Frontier Province .. 

Indian Christian 

Anglo-Indian Community 

Labour interests 

Depressed Classes 

Associated Chambers of Commerce 


Sardar Sir Bomanji A, Dalai. Kt. 

Mr. KikabhaiPremchand. 

Mr. S. C. Mukherjee. 

Mr. ICcshav Chandra Roy, O.i.E. 

Mr. Md. Yamin Khan. 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jowahir Singh, O.I.E. 
Sardar Bahadur Capt. Hira Singh Brar,, m b.e 

IChan Bahadur Nawabzada Saiyid Ashrafuddin 
Ahmad, c.l.E. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum K.C.I.K. 
Sir James Simpson, Kt. 

Lieutenant-Colonel TI. A. J. Qidney. 

Mr. Narayan Malhar Joshi. 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah. 

Rev. Joshi Chandra Chatterji. 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

. President — The Hon’ble Sir Henry Mon crieff Smith, Kt.,o.l.E., i.O.s. 
A.—Eleoted Members (33). 


Constituency. 


Name. 


Madras (Non-Muhammadan) 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Madras (Muhammadan) .. 

Bombay (Non-Muhammadan) . . 
Do. 

Do. 

Bombay Presidency (Muhammadan) 
Sind (Muhammadan) 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
Bengal ( Non-M.uham in ad an ) 

Do. 

Do. 

West Bengal (Muhammadan) ... 
East „ do. 


Diwan Bahadur Sir S. M. Annamalal Chettiyar, 
Kt. 

Sir C. Sankaran Nair, Kt. 

Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu. 

Rao Sahib U. Rama Rao. 

Syed Muhammad Padshah Saheb Bahadur. 

Mr. Manmohandas Ramji Vora. 

Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt., o. B. E. 

Mr. Ratansl Dharamsi Morarji. 

Khan Bahadur Sir Ebrahim Haroon Jatter. 

Mr. Ali Baksh Muhammad Hussain. 

Sir Arthur Henry Froom, Kt. 

Kumar Sankar Roy Choudhuri. 

Mr. Lokenath Mukerjee. 

Mr. Rama Prasad Mukherji. 

Mr. Mahniood 8uhrawardy. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Abdul Karim. 
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Constituency. 


Name. 


Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

United Provinces Central (Non-Muhammadan). 
United Provinces Northern (Non-Muhammadan) 
United Provinces Southern(Non-Muhammadan) 
United Provinces West (Muhammadan) 

United Provinces East (Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Sikh) 

East and West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

Bihar and Orissa (Non-Muhammadan) 

Po. 

Do. 

Bihar and Orissa (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces (General) 

Assam (Muhammadan) 

Burma (General) 

Burma Chamber of Commerce 

B.— Nominated Members (! 
(a) Official Members ( not more 


Sir George Godfrey, Kt. 

Raja Sir Rampal Singh, k.o.i.e. 

Munshi Namyan Prasad Ashthana. 

Raja Moti Chand, O.I.K. 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Muzammil-ullah Khan, 
Khan Bahadur, K.C.I.E. 

Maharajah sir Muhammad Ail Md. Khan, K.B., 
K.o.s.i., K.c.i.F.., of Mahmudabad. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, O.I.K. 

Sardar Shivdeo Singh Uberoi. 

Nawab Sahibzada Sayad Md. Mehar Shah. 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Ramesh&wara Singh, 
G.o.i.E., k.b.e., of Darbhanga. 

Anugraha Narayan Sinha. 

Mr. Mah end ra Prasad. 

Shah Muhammad Zubair. 

Seth Govind Das. 

Maulvi Golam Mustafa Choudhury. 

Mr. P. C. D. Chari. 

Mr. K. B. Harper. 

i excluding the President)* 
than 19 excluding President), 


Government of India 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

The United Provinces 
The Punjab 
Bihar and Orissa 


.. His Excellency Field Marshal Sir William Bird- 
wood, Bart., Q.O.B., G.O.M.O., K. 0.8.1. , C.I.E., 
D.S.O. 

. . . . Sir Muharamed Habibullah, K.C.8.I., k.c.i.e., Kt. 

.. .. Sir Biijeudra Lai Mitter, Kt. 

.. .. Mr,H. G. Haig, c.i.E. 

.. .. Major-General T. H. Symons, c.s.i, 

. . . . Mr. Ernest Burdon, C.i.E. 

Sir G. L. Corbett, O.I.E. 

.. .. Mr. A. G. Clow, C.I.E. 

. . . . Sir John Perronet Thompson, c.s.i. 

.. .. Mr. B. J. Glancy, c.s.i., c.i.E. 

. . . . Mr. H. A, B. Vernon. 

.. .. Mr. A. M. Macmillan, C.i.E. 

.. .. Mr. K. C. Do, C.I.E. 

.. .. Khan Bahadur Shaikh Maqhul Hussain, O.I.B 

.. . Nawab Malik Mohd. Hayat Khan. 

.. .. Mi. D. Weston. 

lb) Berar representative. 


Berar Representative 


Mr. Ganesh Srikrishna Khaparde. 


(c) Non- Official Members . 


Madras 

Bom nay 

Bengal 

Central Provinces . . 

The United Provinces 
The Punjab (Indian Christian) 
The Punjab 
Do. 

North-West Frontier Provinces 


Mr G. A. Natesan. 

Sir Dinshah Edulji Wacha, Kt. 

Prince Afsar-ul Mulk Mirza Md. Akram Hussain 
Bahadur. 

Sir Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy, K.C.I.E. 

Raia Nawab All Khan of Akbarpur. 

Raja Sir Harnom Singh, k.o.i.e. 

Sirdar Charanjit Singh. 

Col. Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan, K.C.J.E, , 
C.B.E., M.V.O. 

Major Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan, O.I.E., 
Khan of Hot!. * 
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Administrative Divisions. 


Provinces, 

No. of 1 

! Area in 

Population 

Districts. 

Square miles. 

(1921). 

Ajmer Merwara 

2 

2,711 

495,899 

Andamans and Nlcobars 


3,143 

20,833 

Assam 

12 

52,959 

7,598,861 

Baluchistan 

6 

45,804 

421,079 

Bengal 

28 

78,412 

46,053,177 

Bihar and Orissa 

21 

83,205 

33,998,778 

Bombay (Presidency) 

26 

123,064 

19,338,580 

Bombay 

20 

75,918 

16,005,170 

Sind 

6 

47,000 

3,278,493 

Aden 

.... 

80 

54,92S 

Burma 

41 

236,738 

13,205,504 

Central Provinces and Bernr . . 

22 

100,345 

13,908,514 

Coorg 

1 

1,582 

164,459 

Delhi 


486,741 

Madras 

”*24 

’ 141,726 

42,322,270 

North-West Frontier Province ( Districts 

5 

16,406 

2,247,096 

and administered Territories). 

Punjab 

29 

97,209 

20,678,393 

United Provinces of Agra & Oudh . . 

48 

107,104 

45,590,940 

Agra 

30 

83,198 

33,420,038 

Oudh 

12 

23,960 

12,170,308 

Total, British Territory 

207 

1,097,901 

247,138,396 


States and Agencies 

No. of 
Districts. 

Area in 
Square miles. 

Population 

(1921). 

Baluchistan States 


80,5m 

378,999 

Baroda State 


8,099 

2,121,875 

Bengal States 


32,773 

896,173 

Bihar and Orissa 


• • • • 

S, 905, 431 

Bombay States 


65,761 

7,412,341 

Central India Agency 


78,772 

9,180,403 

Central Provinces States 


31,188 

2,008,482 

Assam States 


c . - 

383,672 

Hyderabad State 


82,098 

)2, 453, 627 

Kashmir State 


80,900 

3,322,080 

Madras States . . 


9;©69 

5,400,029 

Cochin State 


979,019 

Travancore State . . 


.... 

4.005,849 

Mysore State 

.... 

29,444 

6,970,000 

North- West Frontier Province (Agencies 


•••• 

2,828,065 

and Tribal areas). 

Punjab States 


30,532 

4,415,401 

9,357,012 

Rajputana Agency 


127,541 

Sikkim 



81,722 

IJuitsd Provinces States 


""5,079 

1,134,824 

Total, Native States 

.... 

675,267 

71,936,786 

G rand Total, India., 

.... 

1,773,108 

819,075,182 



The Bombay 

The Bombay Presidency stretches along the 
west coast of India, from Sind in the North to 
Kanara in the South. It embraces, with its 
feudatories and Aden, an area of 187,074 square 
miles and a population of 26,757,648. Of this 
total 68,453 square miles are in Native States, 
with a population of 7,412,341. Geographi- 
cally included in the Presidency but under the 
Government of India is the first class Native 
State of Baroda, with an area of 8,182 square 
miles and a population of 2,032,798. 

With effect from the 10th October 1924 the 
States in the Cutch, Kathiawar and the Palan- 
pur Agencies have been placed under direct 
political relations with the Government of 
India. The three agencies have been combined 
into one, the Western India States Agency, and 
placed under a first class Resident and Agent 
to the Governor General with headquarters at 
Rajkot. The territories under the rule of 
Indian Princes and Chiefs who are in direct 
political relations with the Government of 
Bombay extend now only to an area of about 
28,562 sq. miles. The population of these 
States is about 4 millions and the revenue 
nearly 5 crores. 

The Presidency embraces a wide diversity 
of soil, climate and people. In the Presidency 
Proper are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility 
is so marked that it has long been known as the 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the 
province is divided into two sections by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running parallel 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, south of these Come the Karnatic 
districts. On the sea side of the Ghats is the 
Konkan, a rice-growing tract, intercepted by 
creeks which make communication difficult. 
Then in the far north is Sind, totally different 
from the Presidency Proper, a land of wide and 
monotonous desert except where irrigation from 
the Indus has brought abounding fertility. 

The People. 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate. In Bind Mahomedans predominate. 
Gujarat, has remained true to Hinduism although 
long under the dominion of powerful Mahome- 
dan kings. Here there is au amplitude of caste 
divisions, and a people, who although aoftened 
by prosperity, are amongst the keenest trading 
races in the world. The Deccan peasant has 
been seasoned by adversity ; the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it ; the population is much 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty 
per cent, are Mahrattas. The Karnatic is the 
land of the Lingayets, a H*ndu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
is a largo proportion of Christians. Four main 
languages are spoken, Bind!, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kanarese, with Urdu a rough lingua franca 
where English has not penetrated. The main 
castes and tribes number five hundred. 

Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports sixty-four per cent, of the popu- 
lation. In Bind the soils are wholly alluvial, 
and under the influence of irrigation pro- 
duce yearly increasing crops of wheat and 
cotton. In Gujarat they are of two classes, the 
black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial 
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which under careful cultivation in Abmedabad 
and Kaira makes splendid garden land. The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan is 
black Boil, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millet, and in certain tracts rich crops of 
sugarcane. The Konkan is a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rains of the submontane 
regions, and in the south the Dbarwar cotton 
vies with Broach as the best in India. There 
are no great perennial rivers suitable for Irri- 
gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
well irrigation. A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs iD 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually being completed, and this will ulti- 
mately make the Deccan immune to serious 
drought. More tHah any other part of India 
the Presidency has been scourged by famine 
and plague during the past twenty years. The 
evils have not been unmixed, 'for tribulation 
has made the people more self-reliant, and the 
rise in the values of all produce, synchronising 
with a certain development of industry, has 
induced a considerable rise in the standard of 
living. The land is held on what is known as 
the ryotwari tenure, that is to say, each culti- 
vator holds his land direct from Government 
under a moderate assessment, and as long as 
he pays this assessment he cannot bo dispos- 
sessed. 

Manufactures. 

Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place. The 
mineral wealth of the Presidency is small 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex- 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese. But tho handicrafts are widely distri- 
buted. The handloom weavers produce bright - 
coloured Baris, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kincobs of Abmedabad and Burats. 
Bombay silver ware has a place of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik. 
But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
modern lines. Bombay is the great centre in 
India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 
in the headquarter city, Bombay. 

Number of Looms in B>mbay Island. 74,545 
Number of Spindles in Bombay Island. 34,66,826 
Number of hands employed In the 
Textile Industry in Bombay Island. 154,398 
Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 
Bombay Island (bales) . . . . 994,500 

Candies of 784 lbs each 

Number of Spindles in Ahmedabad. 14,08,288 
Number of Looms in Ahmedabad .. 30,224 

Number of Spindles In Sholapore .. 289,432 

Number of Looms in Sholapore .. 5,321 

Number of Spindles in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 

Island) 23,94,185 

Number of Looms in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 

Island) 48,243 

Great impetus has been given to Bombay 
industries by the provision of electric power 
generated fifty miles away on the Ghats, and 
the year 1919 witnessed a phenomenal flota- 
tion of new industrial companies of almost every 
description. 

The situation of Bombay on the western 
sea-board in touch at once with the principal 
markets of India and the markets of the West 
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has given Bombay ao Immense sea-borne 
trade. The older ports; Surat, Broach, Cambay 
and Mandvie; were famous in the ancient 
days; and their bold and hardy mariners 
carried Indian commerce to the Persian Quit 
ana the coasts of Africa. But the opening 
of the Suez Canal and the increasing size 
of ocean steamers have tended to concen- 
trate it in modern ports with deep water anchor- 
ages; and the sea-borne trade of the Presidency 
1* now concentrated at Bombay and Karachi, 
although attempts are being made to develop 
Mormugao in Portuguese territory into an outlet 
for the trade of the Southern Mahratta Country. 

Administration. 

The Presidency is administered by a Gover- 
nor and an Executive Council of four members, 
with the assistance of three Ministers. The 
exact change mAde in the functions of the 
Provincial Governments is Indicated in the 
section on the Provincial Governments ( q . t>.) 
where a description is given of the division 
of the administration into two branches, the 
Reserved Subjects, administered by the Gover- 
nor and his Council and the Transferred Sub- 
jects, administered by the Governor and his 
Ministers, the whole Government commonly 
meeting and acting as one. In another part 
of that section the division between Reserved 
and Transferred subjects is shown. This new 
form of administration under the Reform Act 
of 1919 came into operation In January 1921. 
All papers relating to public service business reach 
Government through the Secretariat, divided 
Into seven main departments, each under a Secre- 
tary (a) Finance; ( b ) Revenue; (c) Home 
and Ecclesiastical ; ( d ) Political ; («) General, 
Educational and Marine ; (/) Legal ; ( g ) 

Public Works. The senior of the Civilian 
Secretaries is entitled the Chief Secretary. 
The Government frequently moves. It 
Is in Bombay from November to the end of 
March ; at Mahableshwar from April to 
June; in Poona from June to November ; 
but the Secretariat is always in Bombay. Un- 
der the Governor-in-Council the Presidency is 
administered by four Commissioners. The 
Commissioner In Sind has considerable iude- 

S endent powers. In the Presidency Proper 
tiere are Commissioners for the Northern 
Division, with headquarters at Ahmedabad ; 
the Central Division at Poona ; and the Sou- 
thern Division at Belgaum. Each district is 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi- 
lian, who has under; him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
Collectors. A collectorate contains on an 
average from eight to ten talukas, each 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues belong Ho the State. 
The village officers are the patel, who is the 
head of the village both for revenue and police 
purpose ; the taiati or kulkarni, clerk and 
accountant ; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each Taluka or group of village is the 
mamiatdar, who is also a subordinate magis- 
trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talukas. The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District. The Commissioners exercise general 
control over the Districts in their Divisions. 
The control of the Government over the Native 
States of the Presidency is exercised through 
Political Agents. 


Justice. 

The administration of Justice Is entrusted 
to the High Court sitting in Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who is a bar- 
rister and seven puisne Judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers. In Sind the 
C °crt of the Judicial Commissioner (The Judi- 
cial Commissioner and four Additional Judges) 
w the highest court of civil and criminal appeal. 
The growing importance of Karachi and Sind 
lias, however, necessitated the raising of the sta- 
tus of the Judicial Commissioner’s Court and the 
passing of the Sind Courts Act in August 1920, 
which contemplates the creation of a Chief Court 
for Sind with a Chief Judge and three or more 
Puisne Judges. The Act however has not yet 
been put into effect owing to financial difficulties. 
Of tlie lower civil courts the court of the first 
instance is that of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers. 
The Court of first appeal is that of the District 
or Assistant Judge, or of a first class subordinate 
judge with special powers. District and 
Assistant J udges are Indian Civilians, or mem- 
ber^ of the Provincial Service. In cases ex- 
ceeding Rs. 5,000 in value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
and from the decision of the District Judgo In 
all original suits lies to the High Court, Dis- 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal 
jurisdiction throughout the Presidency, but 
original criminal work Is chiefly disposed of by 
the Executive District Officers. Capital sen- 
tences are subject to confirmation by the High 
Court. In some of the principal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary Jurisdiction 
(Bombay has five Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrates exercising the 
functions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the English County Courts. 

Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
administration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority over a District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town. These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and general 
improvements. Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll and ferry 
funds. The tendency of recent years has been 
to increase the elective and reduce the nominated 
element, to allow these bodies to elect their 
own chairmen, whilst larger grants have been 
made from the general revenues for water supply 
and drainage. 

The City Municipalities Act of 1920 works 
further advanoe in the matter of local Self- 
Government in the Presidency. The Act provide s 
more adequate basis for Municipal Adminis- 
tration In the larger cities of the Bombay 
Presidency. The larger municipalities are now 
styled as Municipal Boroughs which are now 29 
in numbei. The executives of these Borough 
Municipalities are invested with larger powers 
than hitherto exercised. Another important 
change introduced by the Act was the extension 
of municipal franchise to occupiers of dwellings 
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or buildings with annual rental values of Ks. 12 
or with capital value of not less than Rs. 200. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department Is under the 
control of two Chief Engineers who act as 
Secretaries to the Government ; one for 
General Works and the other for Irrigation, 
Under them are Superintending Engineers 
in charge of divisions and Executive Engineers 
in charge of districts, with the Consulting 
Architect. The chief irrigation works are 
in Sind and consist of a chain of canals fed 
by the annual inundations from the Indus and 
one perennial canal the Jamrao. The Sukkur 
Barrage project which was inaugurated in 
1923 is the greatest Irrigation Scheme in the 
world and is designed to ensure the vast areas of 
fertile land in Sind a regular and constant 
supply of water. It will enable 6,000,000 acres 
of crops to be irrigated annually, i.e ., over 500,000 
acres more than the total area irrigated in 
Egypt. The scheme is not only vital to the 
future of Sind but of indirect benefit to the whole 
of India. The whole scheme is estimated 
to cost over million sterling or over 18 crores 
of rupees. In the Presidency proper 
the principal protective works are 
the Nera Canal, Gokak Canal, Mutha Canal 
and the Godavari Canal Scheme. In addition 
there is under construction a chain of pro- 
tective irrigation works, originating in reser- 
voirs in tne Ghat regions. The Godavari 
canals were completed during the year 1917-18, 
and the two most important projects, namely, the 
Nera ltight Bank Canal and the Pravara River 
Works system, which have been under 
construction since 1912 and 1911. The Nera 
Right Bank Canal is nearing completion. The 
Bandhardara Dam, the second highest yet 
constructed by Engineers the world over belong- 
ing to latter group was opened by His Excellency 
the Governor on 10th December 1926. The 
Lloyd Dam, which is 5,333 feet in length, 190 
feet in height and 124 feet in width was opened 
by H.E. Sir Leslie Wilson on 27th October 1928. 
It cost Its. 172 lakhs. It is remarkable as 
being the largest Dam in volume hitherto 
constructed and contains 21 ^ million cubic feet 
of masonry. The Assuan Dam in Egypt is 
popularly supposed to he the largest Dam in 
existence but that contains 19 million cubic feet. 
It cost also nearly 50 per cent, more than the 
Lloyd Dam. An idea of the magnitude of the 
Lloyd Dam can be gathered from the fact that 
If a wall 6 feet high and 15 Inches thick were 
constructed from the masonry in the Dam it 
would stretch a distance of 520 miles, say from 
Bombay to Nagpur. These projects will 
irrigate certain tracts most liable to famine. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided into 3 categories, 
viz,, District Police, Railway Police and the 
Bombay City Police. The District and Railway 
Police in the Presidency proper are for the 
purpose of control under the Inspector-General 
of Police who is assisted by three Deputy 
Inspectors-General of whom two are in charge 
of Ranges and the third is in charge of the Crimi- 
nal Investigation Department and the Finger 
Print Bureau. District and Railway Police in 
Sind are under the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police for Sind, subject to the control of the 
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Commissioner-in-Sind. The executive manage- 
ment of the Police in each district and on 
Railways in the Presidency proper as well as 
In Sind, is vested in a Superintendent at Police 
in a District under the general direction of the 
Magistrate of the District concerned. For the 
purposes of effective supervision over the in- 
vestigation and prevention of crime, some of the 
larger districts are divided into one or more 
Sub-Divisions each under a Sub-Divisional 
Officer who is either an Assistant Superintendent 
of Police or a Deputy Superintendent of Police. 
Inspectors are usually placed In charge of 
Circles comprising two or more Police Stations. 
Sub-Inspectors are the officers in charge of 
Police Stations and are primarily responsible 
under the law, for the investigation of offences 
reported at their Police Stations. On appoint- 
ment Assistant Superintendents of Police, 
Deputy Superintendents of Police, Inspectors 
and Sub-Inspectors undergo a course of training 
at the Central Police Training School at Nasik 
before being posted to Districts for executive 
duty. The Bombay City Police is a separate 
force under the Commissioner of Police who is 
directly responsible to Government. 

Education. 

Education is imparted partly through 
direct Government agency, partly through the 
medium of grants- In-aid; Government maintain 
Arts Colleges at Bombay, Poona, Gujarat 
and Dharwar ; the Grant Medical College, the 
Poona College of Engineering, the Agricultural 
College, Veterinary College, School of Art, Law 
School and a College of Commerce. The Royal 
Institute of Science Is now open in Bombay. 
Most of the secondary schools are in 
private hands The primary schools are main- 
tained by Loc al Authorities, with a grant-in-aid. 
The Bombay Municipality is responsible for 
primary education In Bombay City. ( q . 
Education). 

The Quinquennial Report on Public Instruc- 
tion in the Bombay Presidency for the years 
1922-1927 reveals much information regarding 
the progress oi education in recent years. The 
most notable event of the quinquennium was 
the passing in 1923, oi the Primary Education 
Act whereby the control of Primary Education 
was transferred from the Department to the 
Local Authorities. Most of the Boards have 
prepared schemes for the expansion of education, 
some of them on a compulsory basis, and many 
boards have levied additional taxation but the 
finances of Government have* not permitted 
them to perform to the full the part contem- 
plated by the Act. The fact, however, must 
not be lost sight of that during the quinquen- 
nium the assignments of Government to Primary 
Education rose from Rs. 97,38,154 to 
Rs. 1,21,59,839, the greater part of which was 
swallowed up by the increase in the pay of 
Primary teachers. “ It is early to pronounce 
on the results of the transfer of control of the 
District Local Board Schools,” says the Director 
of Public Instruction. “ The control now 
exercised by the Boards is a very great — greater, 
it is believed than in any other Province in India 
and, except for financial purposes, the super- 
vision of the Department has been reduced to a 
minimum.” The chief result of the Reforms is 
the emphasis they have given to diuerences of 
religion and caste, owing to the system of special 
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representation which they have set up, and no- 
where have the evils of comimmalism been more 
conspicuous than in the administration of the 
Primary .Schools by the Ix>eal Authorities. 

The quinquennium has been noticeable for 
the greater recognition given to the Educational 
needs of the backward classes especially in 
Primary Education and a very liliera! system of 
scholarships in Secondary Schools and Colleges 
for these classes has been introduced. 

Lack of funds has not cramped the activities 
of (Government in the field of Primary Education 
only. Economy has been the dominating note 
of tile Educational policy throughout the quin- 
quennium. So far from it being possible to 
provide the funds required for the expansion of 
Secondary and Higher Education, it lias been 
necessary to exercise retionehment, and that too 
in directions m which it could not be applied 
without educational loss. As one instance only, 
the Director of Public, Instruction mentions the 
discontinuation of the scheme of Medical 
Inspection after it had been in existence tor a 
year. Among the chief purposes for which 
additional funds are inquired, perhaps the most 
important is that lor additional provision loi 
Technical and Industrial Education, including 
the expansion oi the College of Engineering and 
the establishment of a Technological institution 
ol an ad \ anecd nature. In spite, howcvci, ol 
the inability of (Government, to provide all the 
funds that are required, advance has been made, 
if additional expenditure and increased numbers 
can be held to lx? regarded as evidence, of ad- j 
vanee, and it is a noticeable lact that the i 
expenditure fiom local sources increased from ! 
Ks. I ur> lakhs to over Its. 183 lakhs or about 47 
per cent. 

The total number of institutions inei eased 
during the quinquennium by 1,378 to 10,211. 
Recognised institutions increased by 1,542 1o 
14,784 while unrecognised institutions deeieased 
by 154 to 1,427. Ol the l (‘cognised institutions, 
15 ate Arts and 10 Professional Colleges, 520 
Secondary Schools, 1:1,835 Primary Schools andj 
305 Specials schools. The 13,835 Pnmar\ 
schools wore distributed among 10,244 out ol 
2(5,731 inhabited towns and villages, the ntimbci 
of towns and Milages with Primary schools 
showing an increase ol 557 duting the quin- 
quennium. 

The total number of pupils of all kinds 
receiving mstiiicfion was 1,148,714 an incioasc 
of 104,2(51 over the figure lor 1021-22, and of 
74,(514 over that lor 1025-26. Ol these 025,855 
were boys and 222,850 girls. Ol the total 
number under instiuetion 4,810 were Euro- 
peans, 32,488 Indian Christiana, 881,752 Hindus 
(including Aboriginal and Depressed Classes), 
207,074 Muhammadans, 17,721 Parsis and 
3,060 others.' 

The Educational Department is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector In each Divi- 
sion and a Deputy Inspector with Assistants 
in each district. Iligher education is con- 
trolled by tho Bombay University (established 
in 1857) consisting of the Chancellor (the Go- 
vernor of the Presidency), the Vice-Chancellor 
appointed by Government for two years), and 
100 Fellows of whom 10 are ex-officio ; 10 
elected by the Graduates, 10 by the Faculties, 
and 80 are nominated by the Chancellor. 


Proposals have been recently pot forward by 
the Committee on University Reform for the 
reorganization of the University on sounder 
lines, but these are still under the consideration 
of the authorities. A Bill to amend the Univer- 
sity Act is before the Legislature. 

The principal educational institutions are:— 
Government Art* College * — 

Elphinstone College, Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. H. Hamill, M.A. 

Dcccan College, Poona, Principal, Mr. H. G. 
Rawlinson, M.A. 

Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Principal, 

G. Findlay ghlrras, M.A., F.s.s. (Offg.) 

Karnatak Collego, Dharwar, Principal, Mr. 

H. V. Hampton, M.A. 

Private Arts Colleges — 

St. Xaviers, Bombay (Society of Jesus), 
Principal, Rev. Father Duhr, 8. J. 

Wilson College, Bombay (Scottish Mission), 
Principal, Rev. J. Mackenzie, M.A. 

Eergusson College, Poona (Deccan Educa- 
tional Society), Principal, K. It. Kanitkar, 
M.A., B.Sc. 

Baroda College, Baroda (Baroda State), 
Principal, 8. G. Barrow, B.Sc. 

Samaldas College, Bhavnagar (Bliavnagar 
State), Principal, Mr. T. K. Shahani, M.A. 

Bahauddinbhai College, Junagadh State 
Principal, Mr. M. M. Joshi, M.A. 

Special Colleges — 

Grant Medical College, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Dean, Captain S. L. Bhatia, i.m.S. 

College of Engineering, Poona (Government), 
Principal, Mr. 0. (Giuham. Smith, o.B.E. 

Agricultural College, Poona (Government), 
Principal, Dr. William Burns. 

Chiefs’ College, Rajkot, Principal, Mr. J. 
T. Turner. 

College of Science, Ahmedabad. 

Law College, Bombay, Principal, Dr. J. S. 
Khergamvala, ll. d. (London.) 

College of Commerce, Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. M. L. Tannan. 

Veterinary College, Bombay, Mr. K. Hewlett. 

Haffkine Institute, Bombay, Director, Lt.-Col. 
F. P. Mackie, |. m.s. 

Sir J. 5. School of Art, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Principal, Mr. W. E. G. Solomon. 

Victoria Technical Institute. Bombay. Princi- 
pal, Mr. A. J. Turner, B.Sc., F. I. 0. 

Medical. 

The Medica Department is in the charge 
of the Surgeon-General and Sanitation in that ol 
the Director of Public Health, both members 
of the Indian Medical Service. Civil Surgeons 
stationed at each district headquarters are re- 
sponsible for the medical work of the district; 
whilst sanitation is entrusted to one of the 
Assistant Directors of Public Health. Three large 
hospitals arc maintained by the Government 
in Bombay, and arrangements are beiug made to 
increase the hospital accommodation in the City. 
It is hoped to set up in the near future uot 
less than 850 additional beds in the various 
hospitals of the city. Well-equipped hospitals 
exist in all important up-country stations. 
Over three million persons including 81,000 in- 
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patients are treated annually. The Presidency 
contains 6 Lunatic Asylums and 16 institutions 
for the treatment of Lepers. Vaccination is 
c irried out by a staff under the direction of 
the Director of Public Health. Sanitary work 
has received an immense stimulus from the 
large grants made by the Government from time 
to time. 

Finance. 

Under the Reform Scheme of lOlfyProvincial 
Finance entered on a new phase. Before the 
passing of this Act Provincial finance was incor- 
porated in Imperial Finance. The Provinces 


had certain heads of revenue of their own and 
other heads which they divided with the Govern- 
ment of India. By the new constitution a 
comparatively clean cut wag made between the 
finances of the Government of India and those 
of the Provinces. Such revenues as they enjoy 
the Provinces enjoy in full, and in return they 
make cash contributions to the Government of 
India, fixed for a terra of years. The general 
principle underlying this settlement is that 
those contributions shall gradually disappear. 
The present contribution of the Government of 
Bombay is Rs. 56 lakhs. 


Estimated Revenue for 1928-29, 

Principal Heads op Revenue. Rs* 


V Land Revenuo .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 5,38,00,000 

VI Excise 3,91,18,000 

VII Stamps I,70,10,oo0 

VIII Forests 73,94,000 

IX Registration .. .. .. .. .. .. ., .. 11,04,000 

TXA Scheduled Taxes .. . .. .. .. .. .. 21,37,000 


Total .. 12,06,53,000 


Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment , <tc. 

XIII Works for which Capital Accounts are kept 54,12,000 

XIV Work for which no Capital Accounts are kept 85,000 


Total .. 54,97,000 

Debt Service — 

XVI Interest 1,50,66,000 


Civil Administration. 

XVII Administration of Justice .... 

XVIII Jails and Convict Settlements 17,58,000 

XIX Police 5,65,000 

XXI Education 10,92,000 

XXII Medical 13,20,000 

XXIII Public Health 12,92,000 

XXIV Agriculture 14,44,000 

XXV Industries 4,23,000 

XXVI Miscellaneous Departments 2,000 


Total . . 80,70,000 


Civil Work 8 

XXX Civil Works 38,97,000 


Miscellaneous . 

XXXIII Receipts in aid of Superannuation .. .. .. .. 13,14,000 

XXXIV Stationery and Printing .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 4,36,000 

XXXV Miscellaneous .. .. .. . * .. 24,23,000 


Total .. 41,73,000 

XL Extraordinary Receipts . . . . . . . . . . . . 23,000 


Total Revenue .. 15,73,88,000 


Civil W<yrk8 and Miscellaneous public improvements receipts not charged to Revenue. 

XLII Bombay Development Scheme . . . . . . 8,78,000 

Debt heads : — 

Deposits and advances Loans and advances by provincial Govern- 
ment Advances from provincial Loam Fund 5.22,25,000 

Opening Balance. , .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ^,68,72,000 


23,73,63,000 


Grand Total 
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Estimated Expenditure for 1928*29. 

Direct Demands on the Revenue. 

Rs. 

5. Land Revenue 64,76,000 

6. Excise 51,89,000 

7. Stamps 2,78,000 

8. Forest 42,11,000 

8A. Forest Capita) outlay 2,98,000 

9. Registration 6,98,000 

9A. Scheduled Taxes 21,000 


Total . . 1,71,66,000 


Irrigation , Embankment , Jcc. t Revenue Account. 

14. Interest on works for which Capita) Accounts are kept . . . . . . 56,66,000 

15. Other Revenue Expenditure financed from Ordinary Revenue . . . . 29,53,000 

15. (1) Other Revenue Expenditure financed from famine Insurance Grant* . . 14,61,000 

16. Construction of Irrigation Works .. .. .. .. .. .. 10,00,000 


Total .. 1,10,74,000 


Debt Sevvxcc 

19. Interest on Ordinary Debt * 2,07,65,000 

21. Reduction or avoidance of debt .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 14,77,000 


Total . . 2,22,42,000 


Civil Administration. 

22. General Administration . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2,28,33,000 

24. Administration of Justice . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 74,23,000 

25. Jails and Convict Settlements 25,27,000 

26. Police 1,70,27,000 

27. Ports and Pilotage 21,000 

30. Scientific Departments 87,000 

31. Education . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2,09,25.900 

82. Medical 53,88,600 

S3. Public Health 30,41,000 

34. Agriculture 28,55,308 

35. Industries 1,02,000 

37. Miscellaneous Departments . . . . . . . . 4,81,000 


Total . . 8,22,11,800 


Civi i Works. 


41 Civil Works .. 1,51,20,000 


Miscellaneous. 

43. Famine Relief and Insurance 6,62,000 

45. Superannuation Allowances and Pensions . . 51,99,000 

46. Stationery and Printing . . . . . . . . . . 17,20,000 

47. Miscellaneous 20,78,000 


Total . . 96,65,000 


51 & SI A. Contribution and Miscellaneous adjustments betweeu Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments 

Expenditure In England 37,71.000 


Total Expenditure . . 16,69,55,800 


Capital Account not charged to Revenue. 

55 Construction of Irrigation Works 2,61,08,000 

56 Bombay Development Scheme .. .. .. 1,61,72,000 

Other Expenditure not charged to Revenue 72,35,000 

Debt Heads, Deposits and Advances 3,72,77,000 

C|os|ng Balance 2,16,59,200 


23,73,63,000 


Grand Total 
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Governor and President-xn-Couneil. 

H. E. The Right Hon'ble Sir Frederick Hugh 
SvKes p. c-, a. c. i. K., o. b. e., k- c. b„ o.m.u., 

C.S.I. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secy. — James Campbell Ker, c.i.e. 

M.A., I.C.S. 

Mily. Secretary — Major H. G. Vaux, o. s i„ 

C.T.E., M.v.O., j.p . 

Surgeon — Major A. G. Tressidcr, O.T.E., m.d„ 
i.m.s. 

Aides-de-Camp * — Captain G. Horsfield, 2nd 
(Derajat) Mountain Battery, B.J., F.F 
Lieutenant C. L„ Mould, 2nd Battalion, 
The Royal Flster Rifles Lieutenant 
C. A. .f Nicholson, Late Irish Guards. 
Lieutenant, J. H. Cawley-Way .Royal Marines 
lion . Aides-Camp. — Captain 13. V. WhMi 
o.it.E., b i.m.. Port Officer, Captain F. 
Seymour-Williams, 3 (Bom.) Cov„ b.s.o., R. 
13.,A.F.I.Meherban Shankarrao Parashramrao 
Ramehandra (thus. Appa Saheb Patwardhan; 
Chief Of Jamkhandi, Honorary Captain 
Meherban Malojirao Mudhojirao alum 
Nana Saheb Naik Nimbalkar, Chief 
of Phaltan ; Honorary Captain Kumai 
Shri Naharsinghi of Baria 
Commandant, U. E. the Governor's Bodyguard. — 
Major H. de K. Lucas, 7th Light Cavalry. 
Adjutant , B. E. The Governor’s Bodyguard . — 
Capt. E. D. Holder, Skinners Horse. 

Indian Aide-de-Camp — Risaldar Major Lakh- 
pat Singh, 8th King George’s Own Light 
Cavalry, 

Members of Council and Ministers. 

The Hon'ble Mi. J. L. Rieti, rsi. I c s. 
(Revenue), The Hon. Mr. J. 13. B. Hot son, 
(! S.I , I.c.s. (Home); The Hon. Sir Gulam 
Husain Hidayatallah (General), The lion Mr 
G. B. Pradhan (Finance); The lion. 
Dewan Bahadui Hanlal Hesai (Local Self- 
Government) ; r rhe Hon Moulvi Hafluddin 
Ahmad (Education); and the Hon. Mr. B. V. 
Jadhav (Agiienlture ) 

The Educational portfoiio Includes, among 
other subjects, Medical Administration, Pub- 
lic Health, Sanitation and Industrial De- 
velopment. The Minister of Local Self-Govern- 
ment also deals with Public Works (roads 
and buildings) and the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment ; while Agriculture, Co-operative 
Societies, Registration and some other matters 
are in charge of the Minister of Forests and 
Excise. 

Secretaries to government. 

Revenue Department. — J. W. Smyth, M.A., I.c s. 
Home and Ecclesiastical Department. -H. F. 
Knight, I.c s 

Chief Secretary , Political Department.— James 
Rea Martin, C.I.E., B.A., i.c.s. (Acting). 

Secretary , General , Educational and Marine 
Departments— C. W. A. Turner, B.A., I.c.s. 
Secretary , Finance Department: — Gilbert Wiles, 

B A., I.c.s. 

Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs. — Balak Ram, I.c.s. 

Public Works Department. — R. T. Harrison. 
Public Works Department, Joint Secretary — 
Denis Robert Howe Browne, o.b.e. 

Miscellaneous appointments. 

Adweate-General — fSir Jamshedjl Behramji 
lvanga, lvt., m,a„ ll b. 


Inspector-General of Police — F. 0. Griffith, 
G.S.I., o.b E., (on leave); G. S. Wilson (Offg.) 
Director of Public Instruction — F. B. P. Lory, 
M A. 

Surgeon-General — Lt.-Col. R. W. Anthony, i.M.a- 
Oriental Translator — Sayed Monlruddln S 

Mouivle. 

Chief Conservator of Forests — n. L. Newman. 
Talukdari Settlement Officer , — A. W. Mackie* 
i.c.s. 

Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records — F. G. H. Anderson, I.O.S. 

Director of Agriculture — Dr. T. F. Main, o.b.e., 
D.S.O. 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies — V. S. Bhide, 
I.c.s. 

Municipal Commissioner, Bombay — A. R. Dalai, 
i c.s 

Vice-Chancellor, Bombay University— Sir Chlman- 
lal H. Setalvad. 

Registrar, Bombay University— Fardunji M. 
Dastur. 

Commissioner of Police, Bombay — P. A. Kelly, 

Director of Public Health — Lt-Col. H. Melhulsh, 

I. M.S. 

Accountant-General — I. C. Nixon, i.c.s. 
Inspector-General of Prisons — Lt.-Col. J. H. 
Murray, C.I.K., I.M.S. 

Postmaster-General— I) . Bancrji, n.a.i.k.e. 
Commissioner of Customs , Salt , Opium and 
Excise— -J. r. B Hinder, I c.s. 

Collector of Customs, Bombay— A. M. Green, 
I C.S. 

Consulting Architect to Government— A, J. A. 
Illingworth. 

Consulting Surveyor to Government — A. E.Mirams, 
P.S.I., F.S.A., E.R.S.K 

Registrar of Companies — H. C. B. Mitchell. 
Director of Information and Labour Intelligence 

J. F. Gennings, Bar-at-Law. 

Sheriff— Sir Reginald Spence, Kt. 

Governors of Bombay. 


Sir Abraham Shipman 1302 

! Died on the island of Anjediva In Oct. 1604 

Humfrey Cooke 1005 

Sir Gervase Lucas . . 1303 

Died, 21st May 1637. 

Captain Henry Garey ( Officiating ) .. 166? 

Sir George Oxenden 1668 

Died in Surat, 14th July 1669. 

Gerald Aungier 1669 

Died in Surat, 30th June 1677. 

Thomas Rolt 1677 

Sir John Child , Bart 1681 

Bartholomew Harris . . . . . . 1690 

Died in Surat, 10th xMay 1694. 

Daniel Annesley (Officiating g) .. .. 1694 

Sir John Gayer 1694 

Sir Nicholas Waite 1704 

William Aislabie 1708 

Stephen Strutt ( Officiating ) .. .. 1715 

Charles Boone .. .. . . .. 1715 

William Phipps ., 1722 

Robert Cowan 1729 

Dismissed. 

John Horae 1734 

Stephen Law 1739 

John Geekie {Officiating) .. .. 1742 
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William Wake 

Richard Bourchier.. .. •• 

unarles Crommelin 

Thomas Hodges 

Died, 23rd February 1771. 

William Hornby 

Rawson Hart Boddam . • 

Rawson Hart Boddam 

Andrew Ramsav ( Officiating ) 
Major-General William Medows . . 
Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby, 
K.C.B. (a). 

George Dick ( Officiating ) 

•Tohn Griffith (Officiating).. 

J onathan Duncan . . . . 

Died, 11th August 1811. 

George Brown ( Officiating ) 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. . . 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elphmstone 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G.o.b. 
Lleut.-General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 
with, K.C.B. 

Died, 15th January 1831, 

John Romer (Officiating).. . , 

The Earl of Clare 

Sir iJobert Grant, O.o.H 

Died, 9th July 1838. 

James Farish (Officiating) 

Sir J. Rivett-Carnac, Bart. . , 

Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart, (b) . 
George William Anderson (Officiating) . . 

Sir George Arthur, Bart., K.c.H 

Lestock Robert Reid (Officiating) 

George Russell Clerk 

Viscount Falkland 

Lord Elphinstone, a.o.n., p.c 


1742 

1750 

1760 

1767 


1771 

1784 

1786 

1788 

1788 

1790 

1792 

1795 

1795 

1811 

1812 

1819 

1827 

1830 


183 a 
1831 
1835 

1838 

1839 

1841 

1842 

1840 

1847 

1848 
1853 


Sir George Russell Clerk, k.c.b. (2nd time) 1860 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere. k.c.b. 1862 
The Right Hon. William Robert Seymour 1867 
Vesey FitzGerald. 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, K.C.B. . . 1872 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.o.B.i. .. 1877 

Lionel Robert Ashburner, O.S.I. (Acting). . 1880 

The Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, 1880 
Barr K c M G 

James Braith waite Peile, O.S.I. {Acting).. 1885 
Baron Reay .. •• •• •• 1885 

Baron Harris 1890 

Herbert Mills Birdwood, O.S.I. (Acting) . . 1895 

Baron Sandhurst . . . . . . • • 1895 

Baron Northcote, O.B. .. .. .. 1900 

Sir James Mon tea th, K.O.B.I. (Acting) .. 1908 

Baron Laraington, G.C.M.G., G.C.I.B. . . 1908 

J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, O.S.I. (Acting). 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, G.O.M.G., 1907 
g.o.i.k. «?). 

Baron Willingdon, G.O.I.B 1913 

Sir George Ambrose Lloyd, G.O.I.B., D.S.O.(<i)l918 
Sir Leslie Orme Wilson, P.C., G.O.I.B., 1923 

C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Sir Frederick Hugh Sykes, P.C., G.C.I.B. . . 1928 

g.b.b , K.C.B , C.M a. 

(а) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Aug. 1793 
and then joined the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Commander-in-Chief in 
India on the 28th Oct. 1793. 

(б) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug. 1841, but, before he could take 
charge of his appointment, he was assassi- 
nated in Cabul cn the 23rd Dec. 1841. 

frl Aft(‘rward*(bv creation) Baron Sydanham 
(d) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lloyd 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hen. Mr. A. M. K. Dehlavi, Bar-at-law, President. 
Rao Bahadur S. T. Kambli, Deputy President. 
Elected Members. 


Name and 

class of Constituency. 

Bombay 

City 

(North). 

(Non-Muhammadan) 

Urban. 




Bombay 

City 

(South). 

(Non-Muhammadan) 


Urban. 


Karachi City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 
Ahmcdabad City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 

Surat City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 
Sholapur City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 
Poona City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 
Ahmedabad District. (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural 

Broaeh District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Kaira District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Ranch Mahals Dist. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Surat District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 


Name of Member. 


Mr. Ramchaudra Santuram Asa vie 
Mr. Framroz Jamshedji Ginwalla 
Dr. Manchersha Dhunjibliai Gilder. 

Mr. Kharshcd Framji Nariman 
Mr. Phirozsha Jehangir Murzban 
Mr. Balubhai Tribhovandas Desai. 

Mr. Naraindas Anandji Be char 
The Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur Haiila Desalbhai 
Desai. 

Dr. Mohannath Kedaruath Dixit 

Mr. Natvarlal G. Mujumdar 

Mr. Narso Balkrislina Chandrachud 

Mr. Amritlal Dalpatbhai Sheth 

Mr. Jethalal Cliimanlal Swaminarayan 

Mr. Haribhai Jhaverbliai Amin 

Rao Saheb Dadubhai Purshottamdas Desai 

Mr. Jivabhai Revabhai Patel. 

Mr. Wamanrao Sitaram Mukadam 
Mr. Hassamal Baharmal Shivadasani 
Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai Ranchhodji Naik. 
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Name and class of Constituency. 


Name of Member; 


Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts (Non- 
Muhammadan) Rural. 

Ahmednagar District. (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural. 

East Khandesh Distiict. (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural. 

Nasik District. (Non*Muhammadan) Rural. 
Poona District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 


Satara District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 


Belgaum District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Bijapur District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Dharwar District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Kanara District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Ratnagiri District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Eastern Sind. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Western Sind. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Sholapur District. (Non-Muliammadan) Rural. 
Kolaba District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
West Khandesh District. (Non-Muharumadan) 
Rural. 

Bombay City (Muhammadan)) Urban. 

Karachi City (Muhammadan) Urban. 
Ahmcdabad and Surat Cities. (Muhammadan) 
Urban. 

Poona and Sholapur Cities (Muhammadan) 
Rural. 

'lhe Northern Division (Muhammadan) 
Rural. 


The Central Division (Muhammadan). Rural. 


The Southern Division. (Muhammadan) 
Rural. 


Hyderabad District. (Muhammadan) Rural. 
Karachi District (Muhammadan) Rural. 


Larkana District. (Muhammadan) Rural. 


Sukkur District. (Muhammadan) Rural. 


Thar & Parkar District (Muhammadan) 
Rural. 


Mr. Shankarrao Jayaramrao Zunzarrao 
Mr. C. R. Shrott. 

Mr. Namdevrao Eknath Navle 
Sardar Shivrao Bliawanrao Thorat 
Mr. Rajmal Lakhichand 
Mr. Hari Vinayak Pataskar 
Mr. Dongarsmg Ramji Patil. 

Mr. Ramchandra Ganesh Pradhan 
Rao Saheb Ramchandrarao Vithalrao Wandekar 
Mr. Sadoshivrao alias Khaserao Jivajirao 
Pawar. 

Mr. Narayan Ramji Gunjal. 

Mr. Bhaskarrao Vithojirao Jadhav. 

Rao Bahadur Raojl Ramchandra Kale. 

Mr. Laxman Mahadeo Deshpande. 

Rao Bahadur Slianmukhapa Ningapa Angadi 
Mr. Panditapa Rayapa Chikodi. 

Mr. Sangappa Amcengouda Sardesai 
Rao Bahadur Sidappa Totappa Kambli 
Mr. Vishwanath Narayan Jog. 

Mr. M. D. Karki. 

Mr. Venkatrao Anandrao Surve 
Mr. Bhaskar Ramchandra Nanai 
Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram 
Mr. Bhojsing Gurdinomal Pahalajani 

Mr. Shamrao Pandurangrao Ligade 
Mr. Atmaram Mahadev Atavane 
Mr. Madhavrao Gopalrao Bonsle 

Mr. Hussanali Mahomed Rahlmtoola 
Mr. Hussainbhtti Abdulla Lalji 
Mr. Mir Mahomed Balocli Shaikh. 

Khan Sahel) Alibhal Mahomedbliai Mansuri 

Khan Saheb Abdul Latif Haji Ha j rat Khao 

The Honourable Mr. All Mahomed Khan 
Dehlavi 

Mr. Daudkhan Shalebhoy. 

Sardar Bhasaheb alias Dulabawa Ralsiugbji. 

Mr. Shaikh Abdul Aziz Abdul Latif 
Moulana Moulvi Rafluddin Ahmad. 

Mr. Gulam Ahamad Dagumiya. 

Mr. Haji Ibrahim Haji Mahomed Jitekar 
Sardar Maliaboobali Klian Mahainad Abkarkhar 
Bi radar. 

Mr. Divansabob Abasaheb Janvekar. 

S\cd Miran Mubamad Shall, HA., LLli 
Mr. Noor Muhammad Muhammad Sujawal. 

Mr. Rais Fazul Mohoined Walad Khan Saheb 
Haji Baksh Lagban. 

Mr. Ghulam Haider Shall Walad Sahebdino 
Shall. 

Khan Bahadur Shah Nawaz Khan Ghulam 
Murtaza Ivlian Bhutto. 

Khan Saheb Ghulam Muhammad Abdullah 
Khan lsran. 

Mr. Muhammad Ayub Shah Muhammad Khuhro 
Khan Bahadur Jan Mahomed Khan Walad 
Khan Bahadur Shah Passandkhan. 

Mr. Allahbaksh Walad Khan Saheb Haji 
Mahomed Umar. 

Khan Saheb Ghulam Nabi Shah Mouljali 
Spall. 

Mr. Janmahomed Khan Walimahomed Khan 
Bhurgri. 
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Name and class of Constituency. 


Name of Member. 


Nawabahah District (Muhammadan) Rural. , 

Upper Sind Frontier (Muhammadan) Rural. 

Bombay City. (European.) 

Presidency. (European.) 

Deccan Sardars & Inamdars. Landholders. 

Gujarat Sardars & Inamdars. Landholders. 

Jagirdars & Zamindars. (Sind) Landholders. 

Bombay University. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce. Industry. 

Karachi Chamber of Commerce. Industry. 

Bombay Trades Association, Commerce. Indus- 
try. 

Bombay Millowners Association, Commerce 
and Industry. 

Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, Com- 
merce and Industry. 

Indian Merchants* Chamber and Bureau, Com- 
merce & Industry. 


Khan Bahadur Ilaji Imambahsh Khan Gliu- 
lam Rasul Khan .latoi. 

Khan Sahib Sher Mahomed Khan Karam 
Khan Bijarani. 

Mr. J. Addyman. 

Mr. A. C. Owen. 

Sardar Gangadharrao Narayan Mujumdar, 

Mr. Jeramdas Behechardas Desai. 

Sayed Muhammad Kamil Shah KabiiMuhuin. 

mad Shah. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi. 

Mr. E. Millet. 

Mr W. B. ITossack. 

Mr. F. W. Fetch. 

Mr. J. B. Petit. 

Mr. Gordhandas I. Patel, 

Mi. Lalji Naianji. 


Nominated. 

Non-Official*. 

Mr. J. P. Thornber. 

„ F. Oliveira. 

„ Sitaram Kesha v Bole. 

„ Syed Munawar, b.a. 

„ S. C. Joslii, M.A., LL.il. 

Di . B. R. Ambcdkar, Bar-at-Law. 

„ Purshottam Salunke, L. M. & s. 

Mr. W. Ellis Jones. 

Sir Vasautrao Dabholkar, Kt., 0 u.E. 

Mr. It. N. Kajaduja. 


O (finals. 

Mr. H. L. Painter, I c.s. 

„ W. \V. Smart, I a s. 

„ J. R. Mart, iu, c.i.e , I.O.S. 

,, J. W. Smyth, I.o.s. 

,, G. Wiles O.I.O., I o.s. 

„ C. W. A. Turner, o i b . i.o.s. 

„ H. F. Knight, I.O.S. 

„ Balak Ram, I.O.S. 

„ D. R. II . Browne, o b.e. 

,, R. T. Harrison, 

„ J. Ghosal, c.i.e. , i o.s, 

„ J. P. Brander, i.o.s. 

„ F. G. H. Anderson, i.o.s. 

„ S. H. Covernton, i.e.s. 

„ N. J. IVadia, i.o.s. 
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The Madras Presidency occupies the whole 
southern portion of the Peninsula, and, exclud- 
ing the Native States, most of which have now 
come under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment of India, has an area of 141,075 square 
miles. It has on the east, on the Bay of Ben- 
gal, a coast line of about 1,200 miles ; on the ' 
South on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of about 
450 miles. In all this extent of coast,', 
however, there is not a single natural harbour j 
of any importance ; the ports, with the excep- 
tion of Madras, and perhaps of Cochin, are 
merely open roadsteads. A plateau, varying 
in height above sea-level from about 100 to 
about 300 feet and stretching northwards 
from the Nilgiri Ilills, occupies the central 
area of the Presidency; on either side are the 
Eastern and the Western Ghats, which meet in 
the Nilg iris. The height of the western moun- 1 
tain-chain has an important effect on the rain- 
fall. Wiiere the chain is high, the intercepted 
rain-clouds give a heavy fall, which may amount 
to 150 inches on the seaward side, but compara- 
tively little rain falls on the landward side 
of the range. Where the chain Is low, rain- 
clouds are not checked in their westward 
course. Iu the central table land on the east 
coast the rainfall is small and the heat in sum- 
mer excessive. The rivers, which flow from 
west to east, in their earlier course drain rather 
than irrigate the country; but the deltas of 
the Godavari, Kistnaand Cauvcry are productive 
of fair crops even in time of drought and 
arc the only portions of the east coast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to be 
untimely. 

Population. 

The population of the Presidency was returned j 
at the census of 1921 as 42,794,155, an increase 
over the figure of 1911 of 2*2 per cent. The j 
tendency has been for the more densely popu- 
lated portions of the province to increase their 
numbers while the sparsely inhabited tracts have 
still further declined in density. Hindus ac- 
count for 89 per cent, of the population, Malio- 
medans for 7, Christians for 3, Animists for 1. 
'[’he vast majority of the population is of the 
Dravidian race and the principal Dra vidian lan- 
guages, Tamil and Telugu, are spoken by 18 and 
10 million persons respectively. Of every thou- 
sand people, 410 speak Tamil, 377 speak Telugu, 
75 Malayalam, 37 Oriya, 35 Canarese and 23 
Hindustani. 

Government. 

The Madras Presidency is governed on the 
system generally similar to that obtaining in 
Bombay and Bengal. There arc associated 
with the Governor four members of the Exe- 
cutive Council in charge of the Reserved Sub- 
jects and three Ministers in charge of the Trans- 
ferred Subjects. Madras administration differs, 
however, in some important respects from that 
of other major provinces. There is no inter- 
mediate local authority between the Collector 
of the District and the authorities at head-, 
quarters, Commissioners of Divisions being I 
unknown in Madras. Another feature peculiar . 
to the Southern Presidency is the manner of 
choice ot the ministers. Following the practice ; 
of the Mother of Parliaments, Madras Governors 
have, even since the inception of the Reforms, 
called upon the leader of the dominant party to 
form a ministry, giving him freedom to select , 
his colleagues on the ministry. Consequently 


he enjoys the status of Chief Minister — un- 
known in other provinces in India. 

Agriculture and Industries. 

The principal Industry of the province is 
agriculture in which 68 per cent, of the popula- 
tion is engaged. The principal food crops are 
rice, cliolam, ragi and kambu. The industrial 
crops are cotton, sugar-cane and groundnuts. 
Agricutural education is rapidly progressing 
in the presidency with a well known college at 
Coimbatore, with classes tor juvenile and adult 
labourers attached to it, one agricultural middle 
Schools and numerous demonstration farms. 
The opening of two more schools have been san- 
ctioned. While paddy, which is the staple food, 
of the population, occupies the largest cultivable 
area, cotton is by no means an inconsiderable 
crops ot the province and is receiving close 
attention at the hands of local agricultural 
authorities. The area under cotton is estimated 
at 2,303,688 acres and, as in the case of paddy, 
efforts are being made to produce better strains 
ot cotton suited to different localities by means 
of both selection and hybridization. Side by 
side with an increase in the area under cotton, 
there has been a strict exclusion of inferior cotton 
from existing good staple areas, while improved 
varieties have been systematically introduced. 
A special feature of the agricultural activities 
in the Presidency is the large industry which 
the planting community have built up, contri- 
buting substantially to the economic develop- 
ment of the province. They have organised 
themselves as a registered body under the title 
of “The United Planters' Association of South 
India,’’ on which are represented Coffee, 
tea, rubbei and a few other minor planting 
products. There arc some 23 cotton mills in 
the Presidency which employ 34,000 operatives. 
Minor industrial concerns number over 120 and 
consist of oil mills, rope, rubber and tile w r orks. 
Tanning is one of the principal industries of the 
I Presidency, and there is considerable export 
trade in skins and hides although hide tan- 
ners have not been doing well of late. The 
manufacturing activities which are at present 
under the direction of the Department ot Indus- 
tries are mainly confined to the production of 
soap and inks. The matchmaking industry is 
just raising Its head In Madras* In 1927 the 
Council complied with a demand made by the 
minister in churge of Industries for funds for 
j appointing a special officer to conduct an 
j exhaustive survey ot the existing and potential 
1 cottage industries in the Presidency. The 
i Special Officer has since been appointed and the 
jsuneyisin progress. Preliminary reports on 
! the survey in the Ceded districts and the 
districts of Madura, Ram. .ad, TUchinopoly and 
i Tinnevelly have already been published and are 
j also being considered by the Government. 

! The aggregate value of seaborne trade of the 
I Presidency has been showing a steady increase 
I and is now in the neighbourhood of Rs. 80 
! crores per annum. As in other provinces, the 
forest resources are exploited by Government. 
There are close upon 19,000 square miles 
of reserved forests. 

Education. 

The Presidency’s record in the sphere of 
education has been one of continuous progress. 
There are at present about 50,^00 public 
institutions, ranging from village primary schools 
to arts and. professional colleges, their total 
strength being about 2,500,000. Special efforts 
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are being made to provide education for boys 
belonging to the Depressed Classes. The 
Council passed a resolution in the past year at 
the instance of a nominated member that poor 
girls reading in any educational institution in 
the province — Government, local fund, Munici- 
pal or aided — should be exempted from School 
fees in any Standard up to III Form. The total 
expenditure of the province on Education is in 
the neighbourhood of Us. 45 lakhs. The 
principal educational institutions in tho pro- 
vince are the Presidency College, the Christian 
College and Pachaiyappa's College, Madras ; 1 
the 8t. Joseph's College, Trichinopoly ; the 
Government College, Kurabakomim ; the Gov- 
ernment College, Itajamundry ; the Maharaja’s 
College, Trivandrum; tho Agricultural College, 
Coimbatore ; and the Medical and the Engineer - 1 
ing Colleges at Madras. j 

Cochin Harbour Scheme- ' 

The Government of Madras and the autho - 1 
rities of tho Cochin and Travancoro States 
have come to an agreement regarding the 1 
financing of the Cochin Harbour scheme. The j 
importance of tills jiroject lies in the fact that j 
a good harbour at Cochin would lead to the | 
development of a valuable hinterland which 
is at present far removed from any convenient 
port. The scheme is to cut a passago through 
tho bar which blocks the entrance from the 1 
sea to an extensive backwater. A trial cut j 
was made in 1923 and the effect of the rnon- 1 
soon thereon observed. Tho results recorded 1 
were oxainined by a committee of Harbour j 
Engineers in England which reported favour- 1 
ably on the prospects of the scheme. The ■ 
plant necessary for effecting a deeper and j 
wider cut has been secured and the work is , 
in progress. Everything had been prepared at 
Cochin lor proceeding with the major works and ; 
with the arrival ol the dredger and the pipe line 1 
on the lines of the Bombay plant work Is pro- J 
gressing rapidly. Duiing the working season ol 
1927-23 the first pait ot the channel across the ; 
bar has been completed. The channel is 11, 02c I 
feet long and 400 feet wide. The depth of the 1 
outer half is Irom 34 to 35 feet L. \V. <). S. T. 
and of tho inner half from 30 to 32 feet at L. \V 
Small steamers have entered the backwater 1 
during the 8. W. monsoon period ot 1928, J £ I 
access through the bar can he established at all 
periods of the year, a portion of the backwater I 
will be dredged to attoid anchorage for ocean- 
going steamers. 

Vizagapatam Harbour Project. 

Even more pregnant witii future possibili- 
ties is the scheme for the development of the 
Vizagapatam harbour. Proposals for the deve- 
lopment of the port at tills place have been 
under consideration since 1859 ; but tho suc- 
cess of the project is bound up with tho cons- 
truction of direct railway communication 
between Vizagapatam and the Ceutral Pro- 
vinces ; for the quantity of trade which could 
be obtained from the littoral itself is insuffi- 
cient to justify the capital expenditure which 
would he required. In May 1925 the Govern- 
ment of India declared Vizagapatam a major 
port thereby enabling the development of the 
port under the directions of the Central Govern- 
ment. Preliminary operations commenced in 
the end of ^he year and were continued vigorous- 
ly in 1926 with the aid of dredgers and rock- 
breakers. It is expected that the construction 


of the harbour will take four or five years. The 
< surrounding hill-sides and adjacent areas will 
. meanwhile be developed for industrial, trading 
1 and residential purposes. 

Local Self-Government. 

I As in Bomuay, the Madras District Munici- 
palities and Local Boards Acts have been 
amended in various directions, ail of which 
tend towards liberalisation. Legislation has 
also been passed permitting the establishment 
1 of Village Panehayats, or Committees of Elders. 
Over 2,500 Pancliayats have come into existence 
in the Presidency. Generally speaking the Local 
I Boards in Madras display a courageous disposi- 
tion to levy taxes up to the sanctioned maximum. 
Even then some* of them are unable to make 
both ends meet. Local Bodies in the Presi- 
dency have been enabled to levy a tax on enter- 
tainments by tie Madras Local Authorities 
Entertainments Tax Act. 6192. 

Irrigation. 

In March 1925, the Secretary of State sanc- 
tioned the Cauvery Reservoir Project, the 
estimated cost of which amounts to £ 4£ mil- 
lions. The project has been framed with two 
main objects in view. Tho first is to improve 
tho existing iiuctuating water supplies for the 
Cauvery Delta irrigation of over a million 
acres; the second is to extend irrigation to a 
new area of 301,000 acres, which will, it is 
estimated, add 150,000 tons of rice to the food 
supply of the country. The scheme which is 
expected to be completed before 1933 provides 
for a large dam at Metur on the Cauvery to 
store 93,500 million cubic feet of water and 
for a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con- 
nected distributary system. Owing to the neces- 
sity for providing adequate surplus arrangements 
to dispose of floods similar to the phenomenal 
Hoods of 1924 and to other causes the estimate 
had to be revised and the revised estimate 
stands at about £ 5| millions. Another import- 
ant project is the Periyar project which is in- 
tended not only for irrigation purposes but also 
tor providing water power lor generating elec- 
tneity. Taking its rise in the Western Ghats, 
the river flows into the Arabian Sea through 
Travancoro State territory. After prolonged 
negotiations, the Travaueore Durbar consent- 
ed to the water being caught and stored in the 
Travancoro hills for being diverted towards tho 
East. Some three thousand feet above sea- 
level a concrete and masonry dam has been 
constructed and nearly 50 feet below the crest- 
level of the dam a channel through the summit 
of the range carries the waters into the eastern 
water-shed where they are led into the river 
Vaigai. The total quantity of water impound- 
ed to crest level is 15,660 million cubic feet. By 
this work, a river ordained by Nature to flow 
into the Arabian Sea has been led across the 
Peninsula into the Bay of Bengal irrigating in its 
way well over 100,000 acres of land. The 
irrigable area commanded by the Periyar system 
is 142,749 acres, while the supply from the lake 
was sufficient only for 130,000 acres. To make 
up for this deficit. Government contemplate 
; increasing the effective capacity of the lake by 
1 lowering the watei-shed cutting at an estimated 
* cost of Rs. 2fc lakhs. The area already under 
i irrigation in the Madras Presidency totals 7 
j million acres. Of this, over 3 million acres are 
served by petty irrigation works numbering 
‘ about 35,000 
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Electric Schemes- 

Of the major schemes that have been receiv- 
ing Government’s attention, a hydro-electric 
undertaking whose details are expected to *>o 
announced in the near future, is by far the most 
important. The protracted negotiations regard- 
ing the purchase by the Madras Government oi 
what is known as the Pykara concession, which 
includes a huge and powerful water-fall have 
concluded and it has been decided to work the 
scheme as a government venture. It has indeed 
been publicly announced that Government do 
not propose to hand o\er cither this water-fall 
or any other souice of water power to any pn- 
vate syndicate lor development. A member of 
the American Institute ot Electrical Engineers 
wi*h wide ' expciienee of big hydro-elcctnc 
schemes in Canada has been appointed for live 
years to be in tole charge of the Pykharu 
Scheme. A proposal to electrify some portions 
at least of the railways in South India is also 
under the consideration of the Government. 
Madras Hydro-electric Schemes. 

The Thief Engineer lias recently submitted 
Government detailed reports on the Pykliaia- 
H vdro-Elcetue Development including a study 
trom the finamial standpoint. 

An introduetoiy report on the Papanasain 
Project has also been leceived. 

Pykhttm Project. 

The main development clilleis veiy little fiom j 
that deseuhed in the introduetoiy repoit issued 
a lew months ago. The estimates are, however, 
somewhat lower and the ultimate return on the 
invested capital more favourable. 

Tin ee schemes, a, b and c. have been submitted. 
The lirst two assume the eleetntieation oi eeitain 
sections oi the South Indian Railway ovei a 
varying pcnod ot years, and the transmission 
ot power to Madina, Tnchinopolv, and Dindigul 
in addition to the Coimbutoie aiea and the 
-Nilgiris. The thild sdiemc assumes that the 
South Indian Kail way will decide not to elect lily, 
and contemplates onlv the transmission oi ]>ower 
to the Coimbatore aiea ami the IMiltriris. JNone 
ol the schemes includes Madias at the outset, 
but the Child Kngineei is ot opinion that within 
a tew yeais ot the inauguration oi an extensive 
hydro-electric-power service, it will have been 
found eeonomieally feasible to extend the tians- 
mission line to Madias. 

It by dio-ele( tue development is to be undci- 
taken in this part ot the Piesideney on a scale 
comparable with the needs ot industiy and the 
public in general and, at the same time. oj>erated 
on a round commercial basiH, tin* revenue derived 
from the proposed railway load is absolutely 
necessary to heip m eoveimg operation and main- 
tenance expenses during the first lew years while 
the power nnu ket is being developed. Without 
the railway load, development must be along 
more modest lines and (an only include the 
Coimbatoie and Nilgiris area to begin with. 

The Chief Engineer has kej>t the South Indian 
Itailway authorities fully miormed of the pro- 
gress ot the investigations and they appear to bo 
generally in favour ot a restricted elect lifl cation 
programme. 

The Railway Board have, it is understood, 
referred the electrification plans of their Engi- 
neers together with the j>ower proposals of the 
Madras Government to Messrs. Merz <fc Partners, 
Consulting Engineers, and their leport is stil 
awaited. The extent, therefore, oi the initial 


toy 

development of hydroelectric power in the areas* 
under review may depend mainly upon the 
recommendations of Messrs. Merz A Partners to 
the Railway Board, and, until these are known, 
it is not ]x>ssible to decide which of the thiee 
schemes is to be developed. 

Such drawings and specifications are as com- 
mon to all the three schemes are being prepared 
in order that no delay will take place, once the 
const iuct ion ol one ol the schemes is sanctioned. 
It, should, however, be realized that on a pioject. 
ot such magnitude a considerable amount ot 
labour and detailed woik is neeessaiy betoie the 
working plans a ml speeificat ions can be completed. 

Only piolimmary survey, investigation ot 
I inundations, and similar studies hav e as yet 
been undci taken at Pykara, but Govemnienthave 
undei consideration the question ot the immediate 
construction oi certain pieparatory works which 
are common to all the schemes. Once the 
construction of these works is initiated, it will 
be possible in about a yeai to give a light and 
pow'or service in the JSilguis trom the auxiliary 
construction plant. 

Ttie proposed rates tor light and power as 
estimated by the Chief Engineer aie attractive 
and, after a tew yeais, a induction can be anti- 
cipated At, the same time a satisfactory and 
increasing return on the capital invested seems 
reasonably assured. 

J)istnbntion.— Government are studying the 
possibility ot lntioducing legulations for the 
distnhution and sale ol elect lieal encigy .whereby 
an electric service, at low rates, will be assured 
to the ultimate consume! and the power 
market pioperly developed. Such legulations 
would Ik* based on those in knee m most pro- 
gressive countries, but modified to suit local 
conditions. 

Pending decision ot the Railway Board ic* 
the electrification ot the mam line sections on the 
South Indian Railway, tic Go\ eminent have sanc- 
tioned the constmetion ot a smaller scheme 
(The Glen Mar gen Hvdio-Elecliic Scheme) 
at a cost ot Rs. 12 HO lakhs and woik on it is 
now hi pi ogress Povvei is expected to be leady 
lor supply lioin this auxiliaiy souice liom about, 
the middle ot 1020, and the area to be solved 
will toi the present he confined to Ootacamund, 
Coonooi, Wellington and the neighbouring tea 
estates. 

Pajmmmain Project 

An introduetoiy repoit on this development 
has been prepared bv the Chief Engineer and is 
now being studied by Government. Sufficient 
information is available to least* powei costs and 
formulate taritfs lor light and power. Boiore 
additional expenditure is iih lined on investi- 
gations and studies in the field, or on plans and 
estimates, it is proposed to endeavour to obtain 
a definite guarantee ot a fixed block of power, so 
that a certain revenue will be available while the 
potential and promising power market around 
TinnevelJy, Tutieorin and neighbounng districts 
is being developed. W'lth this end in view, 
negotiations are now in progiess with certain 
industrial interests. 

Other Project v. 

As soon as It is possible, certain other pro- 
mising hydro-electric projoits are to be studied 
in detail, while those of lesser importance will 
be carefully investigated and the details filed for 
future reference. It is the intention of Govern- 
ment in the course of time to prepare plans for 
a comprehensive electric power generation and 
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tiansruission system, embracing the whole oi 
the Madras Presidency, which will he graduallv 
developed as funds become available. 

The increasing number ol electric supply 
undertakings throughout the Picsideucy lias 
necessitated the construction ol an up-to-date 
electric testing laboratory tor the electrical 
inspector to Government at a cost ol nearly 
Its. 80,000. 

Co*operation. 

The progress made by the Co-operative 
Department, both in the formation of new 
societies and the development of those regis- 
trerd In pre\ious years has been very satis- 
factory. There was a very large increase, during 
the year, in the number of members and in 
the amount of shaie capital, of working capital 
and of reserve fund. The steadily increasing 
efficiency of many of the local supervising 
unions gave evidence of the success of the 
policy adopted by Government of transferring, 
within statutory limits, the control of primary 
societies to non-official organisations wher- 
ever such a course was pi acticablc. Some note- 
worthy features of the Co-operative movement 
during the year were the increased activities 
of the building societies stimulated by finan- 
cial help from Government ; a marked deve- 
lopment in the organisation of labour societies, 
and an increase in the number of societies 
formed by cultivatois to enable them to hold 
up their crops for a favourable market and 
for the joint sale of their produce. The co- 
operative movement also made satisfactory 
progress among the depressed classes during 
the year. A Committee w iiieh was appointed to 
inquire into the progress ot the Co-operative 
movement and suggest in what, ways and on 
what lines the movement may be still fuither 
carried oil have since submitted their report 
winch is now under the consideration ot 
Government. 

Social Legislation. 

An advanced piece of social legislation which 
has caused considerable excitement in the 
Presidency is the Hindu Religious Endow- 
ments Aet. It has for its object the better 
administration and governance of certain Hindu 
religous endowments. It. proMdes toi the appro- 
priation ot the sui plus funds ot the endowments 
to religious, educational and charitable pm pose-* 
not inconsistent with the obji t ts ot the insti- 
tutions to winch they are att/uhed. The measure 
entailed a considerable amount of coirespondcnce 
with the Government of Madias ; the Governor 
of Madras lound himself unable to assent to the 
Bill as originally passed, and roturned it for 
re-consideration, recommending certain amend- 
ments which the Council accepted. The Act 
came intoforco early in 1925 and has been work- 


ing satisfactorily notwithstanding the obstacle 
placed in its way by the orthodox section 
of the Hindu community. The latter are 
striving their utmost to put technical and other 
obstacles in the way of its smooth working and 
are making much of the suggestion thrown out 
by the Governor-General while giving his assent 
to the Bill, namely, that some of its defects 
might be remedied in the light of experience. 
Doubts having been raised to the validity ot the 
act It was rceneeted and passed into lawas 
Aet No. II of 1027. The new Act came into 
force on 8th February 1027 Another piece of 
legislation — a non-official Bill — which has raised 
a heated controversy is the Malabar Tenancy 
Bill, which aims to confer, subject to certain 
conditions, occupancy rights on ** kanom ” 
tenants and actual cultivators of the soil. As 
there was a sharp difference of opinion on tin* 
very principles of the Bill, the Governor with- 
held his assent and a committee was appointed 
to go into the matter thoroughly and its findings 
have been submitted and t he same have been 
published with a view to receive objections and 
suggestions. Noteworthy amongst other efforts 
at legislation for social reform was the non- 
oliicial resolution passed by the Council recom- 
mending to Government to undertake legislation 
or to ask the Government of India to do so to 
put a stop to the practice of dedicating young 
women and girls to Hindu temples tor immoral 
purposes under the pretext ol caste, custom or 
religion. It was also resolved to ask Government 
to fix as their goal local prohibition ot drink in 
the presidency within 20 ycais 
Law and Order. 

The Superior Court for Civil and Criminal 
judicial work in the Presidency Kt.he High Court 
at Madras, which consists of a Chief Justice and 
eleven puisne j udges. The existing law provides 
tor a maximum of 20 High Comt Judges. For 
the administration of criminal justice there are 
26 Session Judges in the Mutassul Additional 
and Assistant Sessions Judges being provided to 
assist Courts in which the work is heavy. Then 
there aro the District Magistrates, the Subordi- 
nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates . 
The administration of civil justice is carried on 
by 20 District Judges, and :i7 .Subordinate J udges 
and 153 DistiictMunsifts. fntho Presidency Town 
there are a City Civil Court consisting of one 
Judge and Small Causes Court consisting of a 
Chief Judge and two other Judges. Madras is 
a litigious province and the records show one 
suit for every 71 persons. The Police depart- 
ment is under an Inspector-General who has 
four deputies in four ranges of the Presidency, 
a Superintendent being stationed at each Dis- 
trict. The sanctioned strength ot the perma- 
nent police force is about 27,700. 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Heaps of Accounts. 

Budget ] 
Estimates, 
1928-29. 

| Heaps of Accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

| 1928-20. 

REVENUE. 

I Its. 

EXPKNPllURE. I 

Rs. 

II — Taxes on Income 

6,50,000 

5- — Laud Revenue .. . . j 

6 — Excise . . . . 

35,13,700 

44,54,500 

V— Land Revenue 

7,54,18,800 

7 — Stamps 

8— Forest 

7,15,300 

46,87,500 

VI — Excise 

5,24,28,600 

8A— Forest Capital outlay charged 
to Revenue . . 

4,90,500 

VII— Stamps 

2,53,26,300 

9 — Registration . . . . 1 

27,09,700 
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, 1928*29. I 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1928-20. 


Revenue— co:itcf. Rs. 

VIII— Forest .. .. 51,92,000 

IX — Registration .. .. 35,12,100 

Kill— Irrigation, Navigation, 

Embankment and 

Drainage Works 

for which Capital 

Accounts are kept. 51,53;800 

XTV — Irrigation, Navigation, 

Embankment and 

Drainage Works 

for which no Capi- 
tal Accounts are 

kept .. .. 1,69,700 

XVI— Interest . . . . 33,81,400 

XVII — Administration of 

Justice . . • . 12,88,300 

XVIII Jails and Convict Set- 
tlements .. .. 10,81,700 

XiX— Police 11,27,600 

XXI— Education .. .. 6,43,600 

XXII— Medical .. .. 7,35,500 

XXIII— Public Health .. 1.68,900 

XXIV— Agriculture .. .. 3,23,100 

XXV— Industries .. .. 7,10,800 

XXVI — Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments . . . . 4,51,100 

XXX— Civil Works . . . . 8,08,000 

XXXIII —Receipts in aid of 

Superannuation . . 3,64,900 

XXXIV —Stationery and Print- 
ing 2,85,300 


XXXV— Miscellaneous . . 8,31,000 


(a) Total — Revenue 

16,97,44,900 

Famine Insurance Fund 

6,59,200 

Loans and advances by Provincial 
Government 

Advances from the Provincial 
Loans Fund, Government of 
India 

Appropriations for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt 

Suspense 

Depreciation Funds 

37,54,500 

1 46,00,000 

45,66,000 

6,86,800 

1,40,000 


2,43,00,500 

(u) + (b) Total— Receipts .. 

19,40,51,400 

Opening f Famine Insurance Fund 
Balance t General Balances 

37,01,871 

3,57,10,914 


Expenditure — contd. Ea. 

15 — Irrigation — Other Revenue 

Expenditure Financed 
from Ordinary Reve- 
nues 59,06,300 

16— Construction of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage 
Works 54,500 

19— Interest on Ordinary Debt 68,35,300 

20 — Do. on other obligations. 3,100 

21 — Reduction or Avoidance 

of Debt 46,66,000 

22 — General Administration . . 2,51,66,500 

24 — Administration of Justice. 1,00,19,500 

25 — Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments 33,70,800 

26— Police 1,04,54,500 

27 — Ports and Pilotage . . 34,400 

30 — Scientific Departments . . 4,04,100 

31 — Education 2,43,82,300 

32— Medical 89,86,100 

33— Public Healtli . . . . 47,82,700 

34— Agriculture . . . . 38,76,200 

35 — Industries . . . . 23,12,700 

37 — Miscellaneous Departments 24,63,400 

41— Civil Works .. .. 2,22,18,000 

43 — Famine Relief and Insu- 
rance 6,61,000 

45 — Superannuation Allowances 

and .Pensions . . . . 59,45,400 

46— Stationery and Printing . . 21,04,500 

47 — Miscellaneous . . . . 4,56,200 

Total — Expenditure 
Charged to Revenue. . 17,05,74,700 

Expenditure not Charged 
to Revenue. 

52A — Capital outlay on Forests. -—64,100 

55 — Construction of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage 

Works 1,46,09,100 

56C— Capital outlay on Indus- 
trial Development . . 2,35,600 

56D — Capital outlay on Hydro- 

Electric Schemes . . 10,00,000 

60— Civil Works — not charged 

to Revenue . . . . 93,600 

60B — Payment of commuted 

value of Pensions . . 10,62,700 

Total — Expenditure not 

Charged to Revenue. . . 1 ,69,36,900 

Loans and Advances by Provincial 

Government 79,23,100 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund, Government of India . . 45,66,000 

Suspense . . . . . . . . 6,86,800 

Depreciation Funds .. .. 24,300 

Total — Disbursements . . 20,07,11,800 

Closing f Famine Insurance Fund 44,21,071 

Balance 1 General Balances . . 2,88,01,314 


Grand Total 


23,35,24,185 


Grand Total 


23, 8$, 24, 158 


no 


1 he Madras Presidency 


Governor. 

His Excellency the Right Hon. Viscount Gos* 
chen, g.o.i.e., c.b.k. 

Personal Staff , 

Private Secretary , T. Green, i.e.s. 

Military Secy., Major H. F. C. Hobbs. 

Surgeon , Major D. P. Johnstone, r.a.m.o. 

Aides-de-Camp, Lieut. Maurice Alan Fremantle, 
Lieut. Henry Alleycne Lash and Lt. James 
JUehard Longfleld. 

Extra Aide-de-Camp, Captain George Gerrard 
Goschen. 

Indian Aide-de-Camp, Lieut. Hanili Singh 
IJahadur. 

Commandant, II. E. the Governor's Body Guard, 
Major T. N. Watson, M.v.o.M.O. 


Members of Council . 

The Hon. Sir Norman K. Marjoribanks, K.C.I.E., 
O.S.I., I.C.H. 

„ Khan Bahadur Muhammad Usman 

Sahib Bahadur, 

„ T. E. Moir, C.S.I., C.I.K., I.C.S. 

,, Dewan Hahadur M. Krislman Nail. 

Ministers. 

Dr. P. Suhbaraynn, Bur-at -Lavv (Education 
and Development). 

S. Mulhia MudalLir (Local ttclLGoveininent, 
Medicine and Public Health) 

M. It; Seturatnam Iyer, (Public Woiks) 


Secretaries to Government. 

Chief Secretary, H. G. Stokes, 0.1. K., I.e.s. 

Secretary, Finance Department , Ji. A. Wat:on, 
I.C.S. 

Secretary, Local Self-Government Dcpailment, 
C. W. E. Cotton, c.i.E., l e.s. 

Chief Engineer, Public Works Department 
(Buildings and Hoads), lt. F. Stoney. 

Chief Engineer Public Works Department, Irri- 
gation), L 11. Gic> . 

Miscellaneous appointments. 

Director of Public Instruction, Richard Littlchai- 
les, M.A. (on deputation). 

Inspector-General of Police , F. A. Hamilton. 

$ttrj7<5on-Gen«raZ,Major-General F. H.G, Huteliin* 
8on,c.l.E., M.B., I.M.S. 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-Colonel A. J. H. 
RUSSell, M. A., M.D., I.M.S. 

Accountant-General, N. V. Raghavan, B.A. 

Inspector-General of Prisons , Lt.-Colone l John 
Phillip Citmeron, I.M.S. 

Postmaster-General , C. H. Malan, i.e.s 


Collector of Customs , T. A. Stewart, c.l K. 

Commissioner of Excise, C. B. Cotterell, C.I.E , 
i.e.s 

Inspector-General of Registration, E. H. M. 
Bower. 


Acting Director , Kodaikanal Observatory, Thomas 
.Lloyds. 

Supdt., Govt. Central Museum, and Principal 
Librarian , Connemara Public Library , Dr. F. 
H. Gravely. 

Director of Agriculture, R. D. Anstead, m.a. 

Director of Fisheries, T)r. B. Sundara Itaj. 

Chief ('unservutor of Fo/ests, It. L). Richmond. 

Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St. George in Madras. 


William Gyfford .. . . .. .. 1884 

Eiihu Yale 1687 

Nathaniel Higginson .. .. .. 1692 

Thomas Pitt . . . . . . . . 1698 

Gulston Addison .. .. .. .. 1709 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct., 1709. 

Edmund Montague (Acting) .. .. 170C 

William Fraser (Acting) .. .. .. 1709 

Edward Harrison .. .. .. .. 1710 

Joseph Collet 1711 

Francis Hastings (Acting) .. .. 1727 

Nathaniel Elwick 1727 

James Macrae . . 1725 

George Morton Pitt . . . . . . 1730 

Richard Benyon .. .. .. .. 1735 

Nicholas Morse .. .. .. .. 1744 

John Hinde 

Charles Floyer . , 1747 

Thomas Saunders .. .. .. .. 1750 

George Pigot .. .. .. .. 1755 

Robert Paik 1763 

Charles Bourehler . . . . . . . . 1767 

Josias DuPre 1770 

Alexander Wynch 1773 

Lord Pigot (Suspended) .. .. .. 1775 

George Stratton 1776 

John Whitehill (Acting) 1777 

Sir Thomas Rumbord, Bart 1778 

John Whitehill (Acting) 1780 

Charles Smith ( Acting ) 1780 

Lord Macartney, K.B. 1781 
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Governors of Madras. 


Lord Macartney, k.b. 17b 5 

Alexander Davidson (Acting) .. .. 1785 

Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, K.B J 786 
John Hollond ( Acting ) .. .. . . 1789 

Edward J. Ho I Ion d (Acting) .. .. 1790 

Major-General William Medows . . . . 1790 

Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. , . . . 1792 

Lord Hobart 1794 

Major-General George Harris (Acting).. 1798 

Lord Clive 1799 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck . . 1803 

William Petrie ( Acting ) 1807 

Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart., k.b. . . 180V 

Lieut.-General the Hon. John Aber- 1813 
cromby. 

The Right Hon. Hugh Elliot .. .. 1814 

Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 1820 

K.O.B. Died 6 July, 1827. 

Henry Sullivan Grceme (Acting) ,, 1827 

Stephen Rumbold Lushington . . . , 1827 


Sir William Thomas Denison, K.o.B, .. 1861 
Acting Viceroy, 1863 to 1864. 

Edward Maltby (Acting) 1868 

Lord Napier of Merchlstoun, kt. (a) . . 1866 

Acting Viceroy. 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, 0 . 8 . 1 . (Acting) 1872 

Lord Hobart 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 

William Rose Robinson, C.8.I. (Acting) . . 1875 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos . . 1875 

The Right Hon. W. P. Adam .. .. 1880 

Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881. 

William Hudleston (Acting) .. .. 1881 

The Right Hon. M. E. Grant Duff . . 1881 

The Right Hon. Robert Bourke, P.o. . . 1886 

Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 
creation^) 

John Henry Garstln, 0 . 8 . 1 . (Acting) .. 1890 

Baron Wenlock 1891 

Sir Arthur Eiibank Havelock, G.c.M.G. . . 1896 

Baron Ampthill 1900 

Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1904. 


Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Adam, K.o.B. 
George Edward Russell (Acting) .. 

Lord Elphinstone, g.o.h., p.c 

Lieut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 
dale, KT., C.B. 

Henry Dickinson (Acting) 

Major-General the Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Pottinger, Bart., u.c.b. 

Daniel Eliott (Acting) 

Lord Harris 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, k.c.b. 
William Ambrose Moreliead (Acting) 

Sir Henry George Ward, g.o.m.g. 

Died at Madras, 2 August, I860. 

William Ambroee Morehead (Acting) . . 


James Thomson, 0.s.l.( Acting) .. .. 1900 

Gabriel Stokes, C.B.I. (Acting) .. .. 1906 

Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, K.C.M.U , G.O.l.K. 1906 

Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmichael, 1911 
Bart., k.c.m.g., G.O.l.K. (b) 

1848 ® ec & mG Governor of Bengal, 1 April 1912 

0 Sir Murray Hammick, R.c.s.i., c.i.e. 1912 
1848 I (Acting). 

1 Right Hon. Baron Pentland, P.O., G.O.l.K. 1912 
1854 ' 

1854 i Baron Willingdon . . .. .. .. 1918 

1859 j Lord Goschen 1924 

180U | ^ a j Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 

1800 j of Ettrick. 

; (b) Afterwards (by creation) Barou* Carmi- 

1860 1 cbael of Skirling, 


1832 

1837 

1837 

1842 


MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


President. 

The Hon. Rao Bahadur C. V. S. Narasimha Raju Garu. 

i. — M embfrs of the Executive Council. 

Ez-Officio. 

The Hon. Sir Norman E. Marjoribauks, k. C.i.e., c.s.i., i.c.s. 
The Hon. Khan Bahadur Muhammad Usman Salifb Bahadur. 
The Hon. Mr. T. E. Moir, C.S.I., C.I.E., r..C.s. 

The Hon. Dewan Bahadur M. Krishnan Nair. 
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II,— Ejected Mbmbebs 
(a) Minuter 8. 

The Hon. Dr. P. Subbarayan, Bar-at-Law, 

The Hon. Mr. M. R. Seturatnam Ayer, 

The Hon, S. Muth iah Mudaliar. 

( b ) Other Members . 

M. R. Ry. Sami Venkatachalam Chettl Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Chittoor Srinivasa Govindaraya MudaJiyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. B. S. Maliayya Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. P. Bhakfcavatsulu Nayudu Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Laguduva Kuppier Tulaslram Avargal. 

If. R. Ry. Ummaheswara Ayyar Ramaswaml Ayyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Chavali Rama Somayajulu Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Ankitam Venkata Bhanoji Rao Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Tinnovelly Ohavadi Kuthanainar Pillal Subrahmanya Plllai Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Chinnapalamada Obi Reddi Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Battini Narayana Reddi Garu. 

M. R. Ry. T. Adinarayana Chettiyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. M. A. Manlkkavelu Nayakar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Coya Venkatarangam Nayudu Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Kayappakkam Sitarama Reddiyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Ramanuja Srinivasa Ayyangar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Kannuswaml Padayachi Ramachandra Padayachl Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Arcot Ranganatha Mudalyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Pulamati Siva Rao Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Kallipattu Krishnaswami Nayakar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Chembarambakkam Nattu Muthuranga Mudalyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Bollini Muniswami Nayudu Garu. 

M. Ry. Comandur Ramakrishnarajupet Parthasarathi Ayyangar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Conjeeveram Sadaaiva Mudaliyar Ratnasabhapati Mudllar Avargal; 
M. R. Ry. Sangarandampalaiyam Vanavudaiya Gouudar Vanavudaiya Goundear Avargal. 
M. R. Ry. Coimbatore Venkatesa Ayyangar Venkataramana Ayyangar Avargal, 

M. R. Ry. K. Koti Reddi Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Arcot Parasurama Rao Garu. 

Sriman Biswanath Das Mahasyo. 

M. R. Ry. Varada Kameswara Rao Nayudu Garu. 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Sir Annepu Parasuramdoss Patro, Kt. 

M. R. Ry. Kandula Veeraraghavaswami Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Bikani Venkataratnam Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Dandu Narayana Raju Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Mothay Narayana Rao Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Jagarlamoody Kuppuswamy Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Paidupati Cooresooloo Nayudu Ethirajulu Nayudu Garu, 

M. R. Ry. Pillalamarrl Anjan< yulu Pantulu Garu. 

M. R. Ryt Attavar Balakrishna Chetty Avargal. 

M, R. Ry. Rota Ramakrishna Karant Avargal. 
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Elected Members— (contd.) 

M. R. Ry. Mirjapuram Raja Gam alias Venkataramayya Apparao Bahadur Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Ayyadevara Kaleshwara Rao Garu. 

M. R. Ity. G. Harisarvotharaa Rao Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Konatham Sarabha Bcddi Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Ponnambala Tyaga Ranjan Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Kadayam Ramabhadra Ayyar Venkatarama Ayyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Vadamalai Tiruvanatha Sevuga Pandiya Tevar Avargal, Zamindar. 

M. R. Ry. Karuthodlyil Madhavan Nayar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Mannath Krishnan Nayar Avargal. 

M. R, Ry. Venkatagiri Kuinara Raja Velugoti Sarvagnya Kuraara Krishnayachandra Bahadur 
Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Bezwada Ramachandra Reddi Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Arunachnla Murugappa Murugappay Chettiyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Tirupullani Chellara Ayyangar Srinivasa Ayyangar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Dhannalinga Appavu Chcttiar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib Sankaram Chettiyar Ellappa Chettiyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. S. Muthia Mudaliyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. C. Marudavanam Pillai Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. K. S. Sivasubramania Ayyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Subbarayaulu Kumaraswami Rcddiyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Tenkasi Kilangadu Chidambaranatha Mudalyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Trlchinopoly Mookapillai Narayanaswami Pillai Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Manatattai Rangatnam Ayyar Seturatnara Ayyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Pusapati Cumara Venkatapathi Raju Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Chintapati Venkata Surya Naraaimha Raju Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Hoobbatalai Belli Gowder Ari Gowder Avargal. 

Abdul Hamid Khan Sahib Bahadur. 

Abbas AH Sahib Bahadur. 

Janab Munshi Abdul Wahab Sahib Bahadur. 

Mohamad Khadir Sahib Mohidcen Sahib Bahadur. 

Janab K. Abdul Hye Sahib Bahadur. 

Saldapet Khadir Hussain Abdul Razack Sahib. Khan Bahadur. 

Basheer Ahmad Sayeed Sahib Bahadur. 

Sved Tajudin Sahib Bahadur. 

K. P. V. S. Muhammad Meera Rowther Bahadur. 

Nattam Dubash Kadir Sahib Syed Ibrahim Sahib Bahadur. 

Kottal Uppi Sahib Bahadur. 

T. M. Moidoo Sahib Bahadur. 

Muhammad S’Chamnad Sahib Bahadur. 

M. R. Ry. V. Ch. John Avargal. 

Mr. Jerome Antony Saldanha. 

M. R. Ry. Savarimuttu Arpudaswami Udayar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Daniel Thomas Avargal. 

Sir Alexander MacDougall, kt. 

Mr. John Albert Davis. 

Sri Ramachandra Madraraja Deo, Zamindar of Kallikota and Attagada Estate. 

Srimannarayana Appa Rao Bahadur Garu, Meka, Zamindar of Gallopalli. 
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Elected Members— (concld.) 

The Hon’ble Sir Panaganti Raraarayaningar, Itaja of Panagal. 

M. It. Ry. Ba&kara Rajarajeswara Setupati alias Muthuramalinga Setupati Avargal, Raja of 
ltamnad. 

M. R. Ry. Kumaran Raman alias Kavalappara Moopil Nayar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. S. Satyamurthi Avargal. 

Mr. Cecil Ralph Townshend Congreve 
Mr. Charles Edgar Wood. 

Mr. Kenneth Kay. 

Mr. J. Mackenzie Smith. 

M. R. Ry. Chengalath Gopal Menon Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Alagappa Chottiyar Arunachalam Chettiyar Narayanan Chettiyar Avargal. 
Nominated Members. 

M. R. Ry. Madras Varaclaraja Gongadhara Siva Avargal, Medical Practitioner, Cuddapuh* 

M. R. Ry. Lakkepogu Cotappah Gurnswami Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Vellesa lyyaswami Muniswami Pillai Avargal, Ootacamund. 

M. R. Ry. Gudipati Premayya Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Mylai Chinnathambi Rajah Avargal. 

Swaini Sahajanandam, Nandanar School, Chidambaram. 

M. R. Ry. Namaslvayam Siva Raj Avargal, B.A., B.L., Madras. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib Retainalay Srinivasan Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Sappanat Mooppanar Sui)rahmanya Mooppanar Avargal, Headman of Chlntamani, 
Triciiinopoly Fort. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib Parasurama Venkatachala Subbaraya Sundaramurti Pillai Avargal* 
Maharaja Sir Ramachandra Deo, Raja of Jeypore. 

Dr. (Mrs.) Muthulakshini Ammal. 

M. R. Ry. Jakkamsetti Bheemiah Garu, Member, District Board, West Godavari. 

M. R. Ry. S. N. Dorai Rajah Avargal of Pudukkottai, Trichinpoly. 

M. R. Ry. Ramauatha Goenka Avargal, The Bombay Company, Madras. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib Midattala Hampayya Garu, Guntakal. 

M. It. Ry. Kotiet-h Krishnan Avargal, B.A., B.L., Tellicherry. 

M. It. Ry. It. Gaganna Gowd Garu, Hospet. 

Subadar Major Nanjappa, late 61st Pioneers, Salem. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Olappamauna Manakkal Narayanan Nambudripad Avargal* 

M. It. Ry. W. P. A. Soundara Pandya Nadar Avargal. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bazi-ullah Sahib Bahadur, c.i.e., o.b.e., Director of Industries, 

Mr. Harold Argyl Watson, .1.0. s., Secretary to Government, Finance Department. 

Mr. Cecil Bernard C'otterell, c.i.e., i.c.s.. Secretary to Government, Local Self-Government 
Department, Acting Second Secretary to Government. 

Mr. A. M. Coomara Swaini Tanipar, i.o.s.. Secretary to Government, Development Departmer t 
M. R. Ry. Gnanavaram Pillai, P. J., Negapatam. 



The Bengal 

The Presidency of Bengal, as constituted oh 
the 1 st April 1912, comprises the Burdwan and 5 
Presidency divisions and the district of Darjee- 
ling, which were formerly administered by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; and theRajshahi , 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions which by the 
partition of the old Province had been placeo 
under the administration of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The 
area of the Presidency is 82,277 square miles, and 
it possesses a population of 47,592,462 persons ; 
Included within this area are the two Indian 1 
States of Cooch Behar and Tripura; which I 
are now placed in direct political relations 
with the Government of India. The Governor of j 
Bengal in Council acts as Agent to the Governor- 
General of India for these States. The area of i 
the British territory is 76,843 square miles. 
Bengal comprises the lower valleys and deltas 
of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, and In the 
main consists of a great alluvial plain inter- j 
sected in its southern portion by Innumerable ! 
waterways. In the north are the Himalayan 
mountains and submontane tracts of Dar- ; 
jeeling and Jalpaiguri, and on the south-east 
the hills in Tripura and Chittagong, while on i 
the west the Chota Nagpur plateau is continued ; 
by an undulating tract running through the 
western portions of Midnapur, Bankura, 
Burdwan and Birbhum. The general range 
of the country however is very low, 
and a great fertile plain extends southward 
from Jalpaiguri to the lorests and swamps known 
as the Sunderbans, which lie between the area of 
cultivation and the Bay of Bengal. 

The People. 

Of the Inhabitants of the Presidency I 
25,486,124 or 53*55 per cent, are Mahomedans 
and 20,809,148 Hindus. These two major 
religions embrace all, but 2*73 per cent, of the 
population, Christians, Buddhists and Aniraists j 
combined, number 1,273,873. 

Bengali is spoken by ninety-two per cent, of 
the population of the Presidency and Hindi and 
Urdu by 3*8 per cent. The Oriya-spcaking ; 
people number 298,372 and Nepali is the i 
tongue of 93,060 persons principally residents ! 
in the Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts. The 
great majority of the speakers of the Munda 
languages are Santals in West and North Bengal. 

Industries. 

According to the returns of the Census of 
1921 nearly 37 millions or over 77 per cent, of the 
population derive their support from pasture and 
agriculture, and of these more than 30$ millions 
are cultivators, and more than 4$ millions farm 
servants and field labourers. The area under , 
jute in 1927 is estimated at 2,962,100 acres 
against 3,363,900 in 1926. Bengal is the most 
important rioe-producing area in Northern India, 
and it is computed that 84 per cent, of ! 
the cultivated area of the Presidency is devoted j 
to Its production. Other crops include barley, 
wheat, pulses and oil-seeds, the area devoted to I 
the last named in 1926-27 being 1,097,000 acres. 
Sugar is produced both from the sugar-cane and 
from the date-palm, and tobacco is grown for j 
local consumption in nearly every district of 
Bengal. The area under tea in 1926 was 
194,700 acres. There were 370 plantations 
employing a daily average of 165,179 per- 
manent and 10,343 temporary hands. 
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Manufacture find Trade. 

The main industries In this part of India 
in addition to the agricultural industry are tne 
lute mill industry, the tea Industry (largely an 
Assam industry) and coal mining. The jute 
mills in and around Calcutta constitute the 
principn» manufacturing industry of tho 
Presidency. From 1st April to 31st December 
1921 all jute mills worked four days pi r week . 
Prom 1 st January to 31st March 1923, multiple 
shift mills worked four days of 13$ hours each 
per week, single shift mills five days per week, 
namely four days of 11 hours each and 
one day of 10 hours. There Were 85 mills 
at work during the year 1924-25 with 
49,780 looms and 1,053,821 spindles. The 
average number of persona omployed daily was 
3,36,936. The labour supply of mills during the 
year has been fair, but there have been many 
days lost through strikes at different mills. The 
value of the exports of Raw Jute by sea from 
Calcutta during 1926-27 increased from Rs. 55,90 
lakhs to Rs. 78,65 lakhs. Helped by more 
stable conditions ut home and ulnoud, a steady 
exchange and good crops, Bengal enjoyed a 
year of sternly trade progress While the actual 
volume of the Import trade increased by more 
I than 10 per Cent, the export side saw iccoid 
; shipments of Jute and sustained cxpoits at 
j higher prices ot shellac, tea and hides 'The 
United Kingdom is responsible lor 30 per cent, 
ot the total trade of Calcutta, the United States 
16 per cent., Germany 7 per cent and Japan 
4 per cent Ot the import trade, the United 
Kingdom impioved liei shaie by a point to 57 
per cent, the United States and* Japan mainten- 
ed theirs at 7 per cent, and 6 pei cent respec- 
tively, but Germany’s share diopped below 5 
per cent. Exports to the United Kingdom 
increased nearly 3 points to 21 per cent., exports 
to the United States dropped a point, to 21 per 
cent and Germany’s takings increased by a 
point to 8 per cent keioscnc impoits irom 
Burma were down bv 2t per cent.; imports 
from America were the same as last year. 
The province, however, bought 8,400,000 gallons 
ot kerosene from Russia. Jute exports sur- 
passed all previous records, but as pi ices niled 
lower, the monetary llgutes actually show a 
slight decrease. Exports to the United King- 
dom showed a marked impro\emcnt. Imports 
of motor tars from the United Kmgkoni increased 
by 42 per cent, and iioin America by 44 
per cent. The figures lor cotton goods 

show a rise in the quantity ot imports by 
11 per cent, and in value bv 3 per cent. This 
rise is mainly due to the In alt by conditions of 
the trade that prevailed towards the end of the 
last financial year (1926-27). Indian mills 
took advantage ot the cheaper cotton prevailing 
at the end of the last financial year (1926-27) 
and put through a substantial amount of pro- 
fitable business. The low purchasing jiower 
of Bengal was attracted to the cheaper class of 
goods and the Province did large business in 
the Grey Section of the trade. The tea Indus- 
try enjoyed another satisfactory season. Cal- 
cutta shipments to foreign ports comprised 153 
million lbs. consigned direct from gardens and 
85 million lbs. of tea marketed in Calcutta as 
compared with 153 million and, ^5 million lbs 
in the previous year. Exports coastwise ro-»e 
from 5* 70 million to 6 * 44 million lbs. Exports 
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of tea waste improved from 1*41 millions lbs. 
to 3.91 million lbs , the United States taking 
the bulk of the shipments. Coal exports to 
foreign ports were iairly satisfactory for, though 
the total was slightly less than last year, the 
1926 figures were swelled by exceptional ship- 
ments rendered possible by the piolonged strike 
in the British coal-trade. These were regis- 
tered under “ other countries " and consisted 
mainly ot shipments to tire United Kingdom, 
Aden, and Egypt. The Principal shipments 
under this head during the current vear were 
46,000 tons to the Philippines, 26.000 tons to 
Hong-Kong and 12,000 tons to Sumatra. 

In 1926-27 the foreign sea-borne trado ot 
Bengal (excluding treasure but including 
Government stores) amounted to Rs. 259 
crores of which 80 crores represented 
imports and Rs. 126 crores exports. Of 
the total foreign trade of Bengal, over 90 
per cent, was the share of Calcutta. The 
six chief exports from Bengal are in order of 
importance : jute (raw and manufactured), tea. 
lac, hides and skins (raw seeds, grain, pulse and 
flour) and the six leading imports are cotton 
goods, metals and ores, sugar, machinery and 
millwork, railway plant and rolling stock, 
and oils. 

Administration. 

The present form of administration in Bengal 
dates from January 1921. In 1912 the Govern- 
ment of the Province underwent an important 
change, when, in accordance with the Proclama- 
tion of His Majesty the mg- Emperor at Delhi, 
the Province was raised trom the status of a 
Lieutenant-Governor to that of a Governor-in- 
Council, thus bringing it into line with the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombuy. In 1921, 
under the Reform Scheme, the Local Govern- 
ment was reconstituted, certain of the depart- 
ments being placed under the eoutrol of 
Ministers appointed from among elected 
members of the Legislative Council. There are 
normally four members of the Executive Council, 
who are in charge of the “ reserved subjects," 
and three Ministers, who are in charge of the 
“ transferred subjects," but iu 1924, owing to 
political reasons, there were only two ministeis, 
and these had to resign owing to the refusal 
of the Legislative Council to voto their salaries. 
On their resignation, the transierred subjects 
were carried on by the members of the Execu- 
tive Council. Two ministers were appointed 
by H. E. the Governor in March 1925 for the 
administration of the transferred subjects, but 
owing to the refusal of the Legislative Council 
to vote their salaries they resigned their offices 
in the same month. The administration ot 
transferred subjects was thereupon assumed by 
H. E. the Governor of Bengal and subsequently 
tho Secretary of State ordered the suspension 
of transfer of ail transferred subjects in Bengal 
until the 21st January 1927. In the course of 
1927, two Ministers were again appointed. This 
time the salaries were voted by a small majority 
«nd since then the administration has been 
carried on as originally intended. 

Bengal is administered by five Commissioners, 
the divisions being those of the Presidency, Bur- 
dwan, RajshcM, Dacca and Chittagong. The unit 
of administration Is the District Magistrate and 
Collector, As Collector he supervises the in- 


gathering of the revenue and is the head of all 
the Departments connected with it. while as 
District Magistrate he is responsible for the 
administration of criminal justice in the dis- 
trict. The immediate superior of the District 
Magistrate is the Divisional Commissioner. Com- 
missioners are the channels of communication 
between the local officers and the Government. 
In certain revenue matters they are, In their 
turn, subject to the Board of Revenue in Cal- 
cutta; in other matters they are undor the 
direct control of Government. 

Justice. 

The administration of Justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of the 
Chief Justice who is a Barrister and 1C Puisne 
judges including two additional judges who 
are Barristers, Civilian* or Vakils. Below the 
High Court are the District and Additional 
Judges, the Small Causes Court and Subor- 
dinate Judges and Munsiffs. Of these 
officers, the District and Additional Judges and 
a certain number of subordinate Judges are also 
endowed with the powerB of a Criminal Court 
while the remainder have jurisdiction In Civil 
matters only. Criminal Justice is administered 
by the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
Courts of the various classes of Magistrates. 
On its appellate side, the High Court disposes of 
appeals from the order of a Court of Session, and 
it also confirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
of death passed by Sessions Courts. Calcutta 
has five Presidency Magistrates including a 
Temporary Magistrate, two Municipal Magis- 
trates and also a number of Honorarv 
Magistrates and it possesses a Court of Small 
Causes with Judges who dispose of cases of 
the class that are usually heard lo County 
Courts in England. 

In addition a number of Union Benches and 
Courts have been established in selected rural 
areas lor the disposal by honorary agency of 
petty criminal enses and civil disputes. 

Local Self-Government. 

By Bengal Act III of 1884 which regulates 
municipal bodies in the interior and its sub- 
sequent amendments the powers of Commis- 
sioners of municipalities have been increased and 
the elective franchise has been extended. Muni- 
cipal expenditure now comprises a large number 
of objects, including veterinary institutions, 
employment of Health Officers and Sanitary 
Inspectors and the training and employment of 
female medical practitioners. The Commission- 
ers also have large powers in regard to the water- 
supply and the regulation of buildings. The 
municipal Government of Calcutta is governed 
by Act III of 1923. This Act, which re- 
placed Act III of 1899, makes the Corporation 
paramount in matters relating to municipal ad- 
ministration. The Act provides for the appoint- 
ment of a Mayor, who replaces the Chairman 
of the old Act, a Deputy Mayor, an Executive 
Officer, and Deputy Executive Officers, all elected 
by the Corporation. The appointment of the 
Chief Executive Officer is subject to the 
approval of Government. The total numbor 
of councillors is 85, with 5 aldermen, elected 
by the councillors. Ten of the councillors 
are nominated by Government, and by the 
general or special constituencies. There are 
separate constituencies for M&hommedans, 
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In order to improve the insanitary and Congested 
areas of the city, the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust has been created with extensive powers 
In the mofussil, District and Local Boards 
exercise considerable powers, with regard to 
Public Works, Education and Medical relief and 
Union Committees have been formed which 
deal for the most part with the control of 
village roads, sanitation and water-supply. 

Bengal Act V of 1919 introduced the 
new system of self-government by a 

creation of village authorities vested with j 
the power and duties necessary for the manage- j 
ment of village affairs and entrusted j 

with powers of self-taxation. The new vtllage 

authority, called the Union Board, J 

replaces, the old Chaukidari panchayats and ( 
the Union Committee and deal with the , 
village police, village roads, water supply, 
sanitation, primary schools and dispensaries. 
The Act also empowers Government to create 
out of the members of the Union Boards Village 
Benches and Courts for the trial of p^fcty 
criminal and civil cases arising within the 
union. The Act has been extended to all 
Districts in the Presidency except Darjeeling, 
and in 1927 over 4,000 Union Boards were 
sanctioned, of which nearly 0,500 were 
actually constituted 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department consists of 
P. W. and Hallway Departments and is under 
the charge of Secretary to Government in the 
Department of Agriculture aud Industries. 

The P. W. D. deals with questions regarding 
the construction of public buildings and roads . 

The Railway Department deals with ques- 
tions regarding acquisition of lands required by 
the several Railways, the alignment of new 
lines of Railways, and with Tramway projects, j 

Thou* is a Chief Engineer who is the puucipal 
professional adviser ol Government 

Irrigation. 

The Irrigation Department deals with 
irrigation, navigation, flood protection by 
means of embankments and drainage, tho latter j 
including relief from congestion ot drainage by > 
legulating the available supplies oi water to j 
suit the requirements of agricultmc combined; 
with the supply of water for iirigation in cases 
m which a supply is available. 

Marine. 

The Marine Department deals with all ques- 
tions connected with the Bengal Pilot Service, 
merchant shipping, the administiation oi the 
ports, of Calcutta and inland navigation. 

Police. 

The Bengal Police force comprises the Military 
Police, the District Police, the Railway Police, and 
the River Police. The Bengal Police are under 
the control ot the Inspector-General of Police, 
the present Inspector- General being a member 
of the Imperial Police Service. Under him are 
Deputy Iuspa^tors-General, tor the Dacca Range 
tfie Rajshahi range, the Presidency range, the 
Burdwan range and the Bakarganj range and 
also one Deputy Inspector-General in charge 
of the C. I. D. and the Intelligence Branch. Each 
district Is in charge of a Superintendent, and 
some of the more important districts have 
an Additional Superintendent. The Railway 
Police is divided into three distinct charges 
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1 each under a Superintendent. The River 
, Police is also under a Superintendent. The 
j cadre comprises Assistant Superintendents, 
Deputy Superintendents, Inspectors, Sub- 
I Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
; head constables and oonstables. There Is also 
! a Village Police, composed of daffadars and 
chowkldars, who receive a monthly salary which 
is collected from the villages or unions by tho 
Panchayat or Union Board. There Is a training 
college and school at Sardah, in the district of 
Ralshahl where newly appointed gaaetted officers, 
and constables of the Bengal police learn their 
duties. The Calcutta City Police la a separate 
force maintained by Government under a Com- 
missioner who Is responsible direct to Govern- 
ment. The Commissioner has under him Deputy 
Commissioners, Assistant Commissioners, In- 
spectors, Sub-Inspectors, 8ergeants, Assistant 
Sub-Inspectors, head constables and constables. 
A school for the training of recruits for tho 
Calcutta Police force has been established at 
Calcutta. The annual cost of the Polioe is over 
190 lakhs. 

Medical. 

Tho head of tho Medical Department la the 
Surgeon- Gene nil with the Government of 
Bengal, and Sanitation Is in charge of the 
Director of Public Health, the former appoint- 
ment Is always held by a member of the Indian 
Medical Service, while the latter post is not 
so reserved. There is also a Chief Engineer, 
Public Health Department, Bengal. In the 
districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible for 
medical work. There are 40 hospitals and dispen- 
saries In Calcutta, 10 of which are supported by 
the Government and 0.98, 239 persons were 
treated at these institutions of whom 51,259 
were inpatients. In the mofussil districts there 
are 1.088 hospitals and dispensaries; the number 
of patients treated in them as well as in several 
huts, fairs, mejas, subsidised and temporary dis- 
pensaries and in various medical centres was 
80,47, 802. This includes 76,978 in-patients. 

Education. 

In the Presidency of Bengal education Is 
imparted partly through Government agency 
and partly through private bodies, assisted 
to somo extent by Government grants-ln-aid. 
Government maintains four Arts Colleges in 
Calcutta (of which one is a college for women, 
one is for Mahomedans and one the Sanskrit 
College), one at Hughli, ono at Krishnagart, 
three, including the iBlamia Inter Colleges, 
at Dacca, one at Rajshahi and one at 
Chittagong. It also maintains two training 
colleges, one at Calcutta and one at Dacca, 
for teachers who teach in secondary schools 
through the medium of English, and 5 normal 
schools, one in each division, for the training 
of teachers in secondary schools through the 
medium of the vernacular ; also an engineering 
college at Sibpur and an engineering school 
at Dacca, two medical colleges, a veterinary 
college, a school of art and a commercial school 
in Calcutta, and a weaving school at Serampoi e. 
It also provides at the headquarters of ail 
districts, except Burdwan and Midnapore, and 
also at certain other mofussil centres, English 
high schools for the education of boys, 
while to some Government Arts Colleges high 
schools are attached. In Calcutta there are 
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four Government high schools for boys, two of 
which are attached to the Presidency College and 
one to the Sanskrit College. Government high 
schools for girls exist only in the headquarters 
stations of Calcutta, Dacca, Mymensingh, 
and Chittagong. The other secondary schools, 
with the exception of a few middle schools 
managed either by Government or by muni- 
cipal and district boards, are under private 
control. The administration of primary 
education in all areas, which are not under 
municipalities, rests with the district boards, 
grants being given from provincial revenues 
to the boards, which contribute only slightly 
from their own funds. Only in backward 
localities are such schools either entirely ma- 
naged, or directly aided, by Government. 
Apart from the institutions referred to above. 
85 institutions called Guru Training Schools are 
maintained by the Department for the training 
of primary school teachers. For the education ot 
Mahomedans, there are senior madrasas at Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, Chittagong and Tlughli, and one 
junior madrasa at Rajshahi which are managed 
by Government. There are also certain Govern 
ment institutions for technical and industrial 
education. All institutions for technical and 
industrial education (except B. E College, the 
Ahsanullah School of Engineering, Dacca, the 
Government Commercial Institute and the 
Government School of Art, Calcutta) are 
now under the control of the Dnecloi of 
Industries. A large proportion of educational 
work of every grade is under the control of 
various missionary bodies, which are assisted by 
Government grants- in-aid. 

The municipalities are required to expend 
a certain proportion of their ordinary income 
oil education. They are mainly responsible 
for primary education within their jurisdiction, 
but schools in these areas are eligible also 
for grants from Government. These bodies 
maintain a high school at Burdwan, a high 
school at Santipur and a high school at 
Chittagong. 

In 1926-27 there were in the Presidency: — 
Recognised Institutions for Males. 



institu 

lions 

Scholars. 

Universities 

2 

1,714 

Arts Colleges 

41 

22,131 

Professional Colleges 

14 

0,281 

High Schools 

1,003 

238,461 

Middle Schools . . 

1,690 

147,480 

Primary Schools 

38,197 

1,339,535 

Special Schools . . 

3,100 

112,720 

Recognised Institutions for Females. 

Arts Colleges 

4 

289 

Professional Colleges 

3 

41 

High Schools 

42 

9,421 

Middle Schools . . 

70 

8,072 

Primary Schools 

14,612 

341,909 

Special Schools . . 

49 

1,750 


Unrecognised Schools. 

Males 1,318 46,035 

Females 292 7,469 

The Department is administered by a 
Director 'of Public Instruction, assisted by an 
Assistant Director, an Add). Asstt. Director 
appointed temporarily, and an Assistant Director 
for Muhammadan Education. Each division is 
in charge of a Divisional Inspector assisted by a 
certain number of Additional or Second Inspec- 
tors and Assistant Inspectors for MahoinmedaD 
Education according to the requirements of the 
several divisions. Similarly the administrative 
charge of the primary education of each distriot 
is in the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
Sub-Di visional Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of 
Schools, the latter class of officers being in some 
instances helped by officers of humbler status 
called Assistant Sub -Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maulvfs. Higher education is con- 
trolled by tile Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
established in 1857 and 1921, respectively, 
administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
ot Bengal), the Vice-Chancellor (appointed by 
Government) and a number of ex-officio, elected 
and nominated fellows. The University of Cal- 
cutta maintains a Law College, called the 
University Law College, Calcutta. Dacca 
University also has a Law Department attached 
to it. Calcutta University is mainly an 
examining body, but it lias now made itself 
responsible for advanced teaching for which 
purpose it employs an agency which is mainly 
distinct from the staffs of the affiliated college^ 

The percentage of scholars to the total popu- 
lation * — 




Recogni- 




sed 

All 



Schools. 

Schools. 

Males 


7 * 75 

7 * 94 

Females . 


1*84 

1*88 


Tota 

4-90 

5-02 


The University at Dacca is of the residential 
type. There is a Board for Secondary and 
Intermediate Education at Dacca. It con- 
ducts the Matriculation and Intermediate 
Examinations for the students of institutions 
at Dacca and also the Islamic Matriculation 
and Intermediate Examinations. 

The education of Europeans is mainly 
conducted by private agency, assisted by 
Government grants Government however 
maintain a special Inspector, and also a school 
for boys, a school for girls (both residential) 
at Kmscong, and attached to the latter a 
Training College (for women only). 


HE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 

Estimated Revenue for 1928-29. 
Heads of Revenue. 

Land Revenue 

Excise .. .. 

.Stamps . . . . . . . - . . . . . . . . 

Forest 

Registration 

Scheduled Taxes •• 

Subsidised Companies 


Thousands of Ra. 

3.22.000 

2.29.000 

3.56.000 

35,000 

40,50 

1800 

1015 




THE FINANCES OF BENGAL — contd. 
EstimatedRevenue for 1 928-29— contd. 
Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which Capital 
Accounts are kept (Net) 

Irrigation, Navigation, etc., for which no Capita! Accounts arc kept 

Interest 

Administration of Justice 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

Police .. .. .. .. .. .. .. •• 

Ports and Pilotage 

Education . . . . . . . . . . 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

1 ndustries 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 

Civil Works .. .. .. .. .. .. 

Transfer from Famine Insurance Funds 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation .. 

Stationery and Printing . . . . 

Miscellaneous . . 

Miscellaneous Adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments . • 

Extraordinary receipts 

Loans and Advances by the Bengal Government 

Advances from Provincial Loan Funds 

Famine Insurance Fund .. . . .. .. .. .. .. 

Total Receipts 
Opening balance .. 
Grand Total 


Thousands of R s * 


5,07 

2,22 

3.48 

10,21 

1909 

9,44 

38 

13,70 

9,30 


5,28 

5,97 

26 

4.30 


1,24 

1,04 

19,00 


84 

10, 88 
39,00 
145 
10,94,11 
1,88,27 
12,82,38 


Estimated Expenditure for 1928*29. 

Land Revenue 
Kxcise 

Stamps 

Forests 

Forests 
Registration 
Scheduled Taxes 

Interest on works for which capital accounts are kept . . 

Irrigation — Other revenue expenditure financed from ordinary revenue 

Irrigation — Other revenue expenditure financed from Famine Insurance grants 

Construction of Irrigation, Navigation Embankment and Drainage works 

Interest on ordinary debt 

Reduction or avoidance of debt 

General Administration 

Administration of Justice 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

Police 

Ports and Pilotage 

Scientific Department 

Education 
Medical 
Public Health 
Agriculture 
Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 
Civil Works 

Famine Relief and Insurance 
Superannuation allowances and pensions 
Stationery and Printing 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Forest capital outlay not charged to revenue 

Construction of Irrigation Navigation, Embankment and Drainage works (not char 
ed to revenue) — 

Iu India 

In England 

Loans and advances by the Bengal Government 

Civil Works not charged to Revenue 

Total Expenditure 
Closing balance 
Grand Total 


Thousands of Rs. 

50,07 

23,57 

8,95 

16,39 

1,75 

20,38 

15 

! 20,38 

15,03 
2,11 
8,02 

! * ' i ,24,02 

1,09,49 

34.83 
1,93,75 

6,74 

28 

1,4280 

00,00 

38,01 

25,81 

13,33 

2,21 

1,02,08 

2,50 

43.84 
20,78 

4,40 

11,19,02 


22,19 

* * ’ * 18,93 
20,44 
2,39,09 
» 1,45,10 

13,59,31 
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Administration. 

Governor and president in Council. 

His Excellency Lt.-Col. the lit. Hon. Sir 
Francis Stanley Jackson, p.o., g.c.i.e. 

PERSONAL STARE. 

Private Secretary, H. Graham, i.o.s. 

Military Secretary , Lieut.-Coionel R. B. Butler, 
O.B.B., M.C. 

Surgeon , Major H. Hingston, i.m.s. 

Aides-de-camp, Lt. J.C.A Bnltye, Royal Artillery, 
L. J. O. Horne, Royal Artillery'; Lt. A. 1). 
Cytuble Scots Guards. 

llony. Aides-de-camp, Lt Col. A. E. IVarse, 
E. 1. Rly. Regiment; ('apt. ('. A. Scott, 
D.s.o., u.l.M , Lt. Col. J. O Little, Comman- 
dant Northern Bengal Mounted Rifles ; 
Lt. Col. W. 1). B. Watt, Commandant 
JV (Cossipore) Field Brigade and Major l. M 
Law, V. 1). Commandant,, Calcutta, Scottish 
Sardar Bahadur S. W. Laden La (Indian 
Police). 

Commandant, H. E. the Governor's Body Guard 
Major Lt. Kenworthy, (The Poona Horse). 

Adjutant, II. E. the Governor's Body Guard , Cap- 
tain J. H. Wilkinson, 2nd Lancers (Gardner's 
Horse). 

Members of Council. 

The Hon. Nawab Bahadur Saiyid Nawab A . 

Chaudhuri, Khan Bahudur, C.I.E. 

„ „ Mr. A. N. Moberly O.I.E., I.o.s. 

„ „ Mr A. Marr, c.i.u. 

,, ,, Sir Provush Clmnder Mitter, Ivt. 

(’ I.K. 

,, ,, Mr W. 1) It Prentice, cm , i o.s. 

Bengal Legislative Council. 

The II on. Raja Manmatha Nath Ray Chaudhuri 
(President). 

„ ,, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Emaduddin 

Ahmad, b. l. (I)y. President). 

• Ministers. 

The Hon. Nawab Musharrul Hussain Khan 
Bahadur. 

The Hon. Raja Bhupondra Narayan Siniia 
Bahadur o£ Nashipur. 

SECRETARIAT. 

Chief Secretary to Government, W. R. D. Prentice 
I.O.S. 

Secretary, Revenue Department , F. A. Saelise, 
I.O.S. 

Secretary, Finance , Commerce and Marine Depart - 
ments, A. Cassells, i.o.s. 

Secretary to the Council and Secretary , Legislative 
Department, J. Bartley, I.c.s. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Public Instruction, Edward Farley 
Oaten, m.a., i.l b. 

Inspector •General of Police, T. C. Simpson 

Commissioner , Calcutta Police , C. A. Tegart. 
O.T.E. 


Conservator of Forests , E. 0. Shebbeare. 
Surgeon-General , Major-General Godfrey Tate, 
I.M.S. 

Collector of Customs, Calcutta, G. S. Hardy, B.A., 

I. c.s. 

Commissioner of Excise and Salt, G. P. Hogg, 
K.A., i.o.s.- 

Accountant-General, (Offlg.) Jagat Prasad, M.A., 
B.sc. 

Inspector -General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. W. G. 
Hamilton, I.M.S. 

Postmaster-General, B. C. Wrenick. 
Inspector-General of Registration, Rai Bahadur 

J. N. Ray. 

Director of Agriculture , R.s. Finlow, B.Sc., F.I.O. 

Proctor of Emigrants , Lt.-Col. Arthur Denham 
White, i.m.s., m.d. 

Curator of Herbarium Royal Botanic Gardens 
Kalipada Biswas. 

Lieutenant-Governors op Bengal. 


Frederick J. Halliday . . . . . . 1854 

John P. Grant .. .. .. .. 1859 

Cecil Beadon . . . . . . . . 1862 

William Grey 1807 

George Campbell 1371 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., k.o.S.i . . 1874 

The Hon. Ashley Eden, C.S.1 187? 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.o.S.i, (Offig.) . . 1879 

A. Rivers Thompson, C.S.I., C.I.E. .. 1882 

H. A. Cockerell, O.S.I, {Officiating) . . 1885 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.o.S.i., C.I.E, . . 1887 

Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, K.o.S.i, . . 1890 

Sic A. P. MacDonnell, K.o.S.i, (Offi-g.) .. 1893 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K.O.S.I. . . 1895 

Retired 6th April 1898. 

Charles Cecil Stevens, o.s.l. ( Officiating ) . 1897 

Sir John Woodburn, K.O.S.I. .. . . 1898 

Diod, 21st Nov. 1902. 

J, A. Bourdillon, O.s.l. {Officiating) 1902 

Sir A. H. Leith Fraser, K.o.S.i 1903 

Lancelot Hare, 0,8.1., C.I.E. (Offi-g.) . . 1900 

F. A. Slacke ( Officiating ) 1900 

Sir E. N. Baker, K.O.S.I. .. .. .. 1908 

Retired 21st Sept. 1911, 

P. W. Duke, o.s.l. (Officiating) .. .. 1911 


The office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
was abolished on April 1st, 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship. 

Governors of the Presidency op Fort 

William in Bengal. 

The Rt. Hon. Baron Carmichael of 

Skirling, g.c.i.e., k.o.m.q 1912 

The Rt. Hon. Earl of Ronaldshay, Q.O.i.E, If 17 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Lytton .. .. 1922 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Stanley Jackson, P.O, 

G.C.I.E. 


1927 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Bou'ble Raja Manmotha Natli Roy Chaudhury of Santosh, President. 

Khan Bahadur Moulvi Emaduddin Ahmed, B.L., Deputy President. 


Ex-officio— 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Kshaunlsh Chandra Ray Bahadur, of Nadia, 

„ „ Nawab Bahadur Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, Khan Bahadur, O.I.K,, o£ 

Dhanbari. 

„ ,, Mr. A. N. Moberly, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

„ ,, Sii Provash Cliunder Millci, Kt., C.I.E. 

,, „ Mr. W. D. it. Prentice, O.I.K., I.O.S. 


Official Nominated Members ~ 

Mr. F. A. Sachse. 

„ M. ('. Chose. 

,, W. 8. Nelson. 

„ A. ,1. Dash. 

„ R. N held 
„ A. Cassells. 

„ H IS Staph 1 ton. 

„ (> V. Hoi's 

„ S R. Blair. 

„ Jt. N ISilehnst. 

„ Khan Bahadur Md. Abdul Munim. 

,, Mr. B IS J Burge 
,, I)r W A. .ienkins. 

Nominated Non-Officials— 

Mr. S. C. Mukerji. 

Rai Saliil) ltcbati Mohan Sarkar. 

Mr. K. C. Ray Chaudhuri. 

Maulvi Latafat Hossain. 

Dr. Sir Deba Prasad Sarbadhlkari, KT., C.T.E., O.B.E. 
Mr. D, J. Cohen. 


„ P N Cuba. 

„ Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy. 

,, A. F. Rahman. 

Khan Bahadui Maulvi Haftznr Ralnnan Chaudhari. 


Elected 

Name of Members. 

Babu Sublias Chandra Bose 
Dr. Pramathanath Bancrjca 
Babu Prabhu Doyal Himatsingha 
Dr. J. M. Das Gupta 
Mr. A. C. Banerjee 

Babu Bejoy Krishna Bose 

Babu Amulya Chandia Datta 
Babu Ivhagendra Nath Ganguly.. 

Dr. Bidhan Cliandra Roy 


Members. 

Name of Constituency. 

Calcutta North (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Calcutta East (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Calcutta West (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Calcutta Central (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Calcutta South Central (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Calcutta South (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Uooghly Municipal (Non- Muhammadan.) 

Howrah Municipal (Non-Muhammadan.) 

24-Parganas Municipal North (Non-Muhamma- 
dan.) ' * 
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Name of Members. 

Babu Surendra Nath Ray. . 

Mr. Jogesh Chandra Gupta 
Mr. 1\ C. Basu 
Mr. Sarat C. Basu 

Babu Jitendra Lai Banerjee . . . . . . J 

Srijat Bijoy Kumar Chattcrjee ! 

Srijat Radha Gobmda Ray .. .. 

Babu Dcbendra Lai Khan 

Babu Promotha Nath Banerjee 

Babu Mahendra Nath Maity 

Sujat Taraknath Mukerjca . . . . . . j 

I 

Babu Ramnatha Nath ltoy . . . . . . j 

Babu Hem Chandra Nasker . . . . . . I 

Babu Sasl Sekhar Basu 

Rai Harendranath Chaudhun . . . . . . j 

Mr. Kuujit Pal Chaudhurf .. .. . . | 

Maharaj Kumar Brls Chandra Nandy . . . . | 

• i 

Mr. D. N. ltoy, Bar-at-Law 
Rai Jadunatli Mazurudar Bahadur, c.J.l. . 1 

Babu Nagendra Nath Ben . . . . . . . . j 

Mr. Kirau Saukar ltoy . . . . . . . . | 

Babu Amarcudra Nath Chose . . . . . . j 

Babu Naliniranjan Barker. . .. .. . J 

Dr. Kunaud Saukar Hay . . . . . . . . j 

Babu Surendra Nath Biswas 

Babu Saral Kumar Datta . . . . . . j 

Itai Satyendra Nath ltoy Choudliuri Bahadur . . 
Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta . . . . . . . . ! 

Babu Akhil Chandra Datta . . . . . . j 

I 

Babu Satyendra Chandra Ghose Maulik 

Babu Sacliindra Narayan Sanyal . . . . J 

Babu Jogindra Chandra Chakravartl . . . . ' 

Babu Nagendra Narayan Ray 

Babu Jotindra Nath Chakraburtty 

Srijat Jogindiv Nath Moitra j 


Name of Constituency. 

24-Parganas Municipal South (Non-Muhamma- 
dan.) 

Dacca City (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Burdwan South (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Burdwan North (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Birbhum (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bankura West (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Bankura East (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Midnapore North (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Midnapore South (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Midnapore South-East (Non-Muhammadan.) 
llooghly Rural (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Howrah Rural (Non-Muhammadan.) 

24-Parganas Rural Central (Non-Muhammadan.) 
24-Parganas Rural South (Non- Muhammadan.) 
24-Parganas Rural North (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Nadia (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Murslndabad (Non-Muhammadan). 

Jessorc South (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Jessore North (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Khulna (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Dacca Rural (Non-Muhammadan ) 

Myraensingh West (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Myraensingh East (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Earidpur North (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Faridpur South (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Bakarganj North (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Bakarganj South (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Chittagong (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Tippera (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Naokhali (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Rajshalii (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Dinajpur (Non-Muhammadau.) 

Rangpur West (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Rangpur East (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Bogra cum Pabna (Non-Muliammadau.) 
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Name of Members. I Name of Constituency. 


Babu Romes Chandra Bagchl, b.l. 

Mr. Prassana Deb Raikat 
Sir Abdur Rahim, k.c.s.i. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy 

Maulvi Abdul Razzak Haji Abdul Sattar 

Maulvi Muhammad Solaiman 

Mr. Gholam Hossain Shah 

Nawab Khwaja Ilabibullah 

Maulvi Abdul Kasem 

Maulvi Abdul Karim 

Mr. A. F. M. Abdur Rahman 

Khan Bahadur Mauh i Azizul Haquc 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Ekramul Hup . . 

Maulvi Syed Abdur Rauf 

Maulvi Syed Nausher Ali . . 

Maulvi Shamsur Rahman. . 

Maulvi A. K. Fazlul lfuq . . 

Mr. Razaur Rahman Khan 

Azlzur Rahman Mia 

Hadji Mr. A. K. Abu Ahmed Khan Ghuznavl 
Maulvi Syed Muhammad Atiquallah 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammed Ismail 
Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan 
Maulvi Chaudhury Gholam Mawla 
Mulvi Khorshed Alam Choudhury 
Maulvi Syed Mahamud A fzal 
Mr. Khwaja Nazimuddin, C.I.E. 

Maulvi Syed Maqbul Hossain, M.A.., B.L. 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdus Sattar 
Khan Bahadur K. G. M. Faroqui 
Maulvi Asimuddin Ahmad 
Maulvi N urul H ug Chaudhuri 

Maulvi Abdul G of ran 

Mr. Ashraf Ali Khan Chaudhuri 
Maulvi Kader Baksh, B.L.. . 


Malda (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Jalpaiguri (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta North (Muhammadan.) 

Calcutta South (Muhammadan.) 

Hooghly cum Howrah Municipal (Muhammadan) 
Barrackpore Municipal (Muhammadan.) 

24- Parganas Municipal (Muhammadan.) 

Dacca City (Muhammadan.) 

Burdwan Division North (Muhammadan.) 
Burdwan Division South (Muhammadan.) 
24-Parganas Rural (Muhammadan.) 

Nadia (Muhammadan.) 

Murshldabad (Muhammadan.) 

Jessore North (Muhammadan.) 

Jessore South (Muhammadan.) 

Khulna (Muhammadan.) 

Dacca West Rural (Muhammadan.) 

Dacca East Rural (Muhammadan.) 

Mymensingh North-West (Muhammadan.) 
Mymensingli South-West (Muhammadan.) 
Mymensingh East (Muhammadan.) 

Mymensingh Central (Muhammadan.) 

Faridpur North (Muhammadan.) 

Farid pur South (Muhammadan.) 

Bakarganj North (Muhammadan.) 

Bakarganj West (Muhammadan.) 

Bakarganj South (Muhammadan.) 

Chittagong North (Muhammadan.) 

Chittagong South (Muhammadan.) 

Tippera North (Muhammadan.) 

Tippera South (Muhammadan.) 

Noakhali East (Muhammadan.) 

Noakhali West (Muhammadan.) 

Rajshahi North (Muhammadan.) 

Dinajpur (Muhammadan.) 
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Name of Constituency. 

Maulvi Kaslruddln Ahmad 

Rangpur West (Muhammadan.) 

Nazi Emdadul Huq 

Rangpur East (Muhammadan.) 

Mr. Altaf All 

Bogra (Muhammadan.) 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Muazzam Ali Khan 

Pabna (Muhammadan.) 

Nawab Musharruf Hossain, Khan Bahadur 

Malda cum Jalpalguri (Muhammadan.) 

Mr. J. Campbell Forrester 

« 

Presidency and Burdwan (European.) 

„ F. E. James, o.b.e 

Do. 

„ W, C, Wordsworth 

Do, 

„ J. (1. Macartney ! 

Dacca and Chittagong (European.) 

„ W. L. Travers, c.i.e., o.b.e 1 

Rajshahi (European.) 

„ L. T. Maguire 

1 

Anglo-Indian. 

„ E. T. McCluskie 

Do. 

Raja Bhupendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur, 

>f 

Burdwan Landholders. 

NashJpur. 


Rai Manmatha Nath Mitra Bahadur 

Presidency Landholders, 

Bnbu Saroda Kripa Lala 

Chittagong Landholders. 

Maharaja Jogindra Nath Ray of Nator 

Rajshahi Landholders. 

Mr. S. C. Bose 

Calcutta University. 

Maharaja Shoshi Kanta Acharyya 

Dacca University. 

Mr. P. Parrott 1 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

„ (r. Morgan, O.I.K. 

Do. 

„ J. H. Fyfn 

Do. 

„ 0. S. Martin 

Do. 

„ A. I). Gordon j 

Do. 


Do. 

„ A. McD.Eddis , 


1 

Indian Jute Mills Association. 

„ E. G. Abbott J 


i 

Do. 

„ N. R. Luke 

Indian Tea Association. 

„ T. W. Dowding 

Indian Mining Association. 

„ H . D. Thomas 

Calcutta Trades Association. 

„ Byomkes Chakravarti 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

„ Satish Chandra Sen 

Do. 

Ral Badridas Goenka Bahadur 

Bengal Marwari Association. 

Mr. Ananda Mohan Poddar 

Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 
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Ihe United Provinces of Agra and Oudh lie 
In practically the centre of Upper India. They 
are bounded on the north by Tibet, on the 
north-east by Nepal, on the east and south- 
east by Bihar, on the south by two of the Chota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, Dhol- 
pur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Jubbal, and by the 
Punjab. Their total area amounts to 106,295 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
of the two Indian States of Tehri and Rampur, 
both of which lie within the United Provinces, 
5,392 square miles and the newly-created State 
of Benares with an area of 875 square miles, 
giving a total of 112,562 square miles. The 
total population is 46,510,668. 

The Provinces, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present designation in 1902, in- 
clude four distinct tracts of country : portions 
of the Himalayas, including the Kumaon 
division which consists of three hill districts, 
two of which are entirely in the hills and one 
is half in the submontane belt, the sub-Hima- 1 
layan tract; the great Gangetic plain, and 
portions of the hill systems of Central India 
including Bundelkhand. The Gangetic plain 
is protected by an extensive Canal system, 
which though somewhat liable to run snort of 
water in extremely dry years, is of great benefit 
in all ordinary years and years of limited 
drought. The first two of these tracts are Infer- 
tile and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateau is alinost equal- 
ly infertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
lation rises from 512 persons per square mile 
in the west, to 549 in the centre and 718 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Provinces In India. In the south 
there are low rocky hills, broken spurs of the 
Vindhyan mountains, covered with stunted 
trees and jungle, and in the North the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas, clothed with dense 
forest, affording excellent big and small game 
rhooting, and rising beyond in a tangled mass 
of ridges, ever higher and higher, until is reach- 
ed the line of the eternal snows, but the greater 
part of the provinces consists of level plain, 
teeming with highly-cultivated fields and water- 
ed by three rivers — the Ganges, Jumna, and 
Gogra. 

The People. 

The population is mainly Hindu, 85 per cent, 
ranking as such whilst Mahomedans number 14 
percent., the total of all other religions being 
a little over 1 per cent, composed of Christians 
(Europeans and Indians) Jains, Aryas and Sikhs. 
The Aryas are the follpwers of the Arya 
Sams | sect, which obtains widely in the 
Punjab and has extended its infinence to the 
United Provinces. The three main physical 
types are Dravidian, Aryan and Mongoloid, 
the latter being confined to the Himalayan and 
eub-Him&layan districts and the former to South 
Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, whilst the high-caste j 
Aryans frequent the Western districts of the 
Provinces. Most of the people, however, show! 


a mixed Arya- Dravidian origin. Three lan- 
guages are spoken by the great majority of the 
people in the plains — Western Hindi, Eastern 
Hindi and Bihari; Urdu, or Hindustani is a 
dialect of Western Hindi, though it contains a 
large admixture of Persian ana Arabic words, 
which makes it a lingua franca. 

Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports no less than 75 per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The soils of the Provinces fait into three 
groups ; the valley soils of the Himal- 
ayas, the main alluvium and the Central Indian 
alluvium ; the chief characteristic soil of the 
Central Indian alluvium is the black soil, with 
a lighter variant, though here also there are 
light loams and gravel. The Himalayan soils 
are of local origin and vary with the nature of 
the rock from which they have been formed, 
whilst the main alluvium soils are sand, clay 
and loam, the loam being, naturally, the most 
productive. The soil generally yields excellent 
crops of rice, millet, maize, linseed, cotton, wheat; 
sugarcane, pulses, barley and poppy, rice being 
grown mostly In low-lying, heavy clays. 
The greater part of the Provinces is highly 
cultivated, the rainfall varies from 50 to 60 
inches in the Hills, to 40 inches in the Be- 
nares and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives about 25 to 30 inches annu- 
ally only. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Division, in the past, but 
improved drainage, and irrigation (a pro- 
tective system of irrigation works exists and is 
being extended) have enabled a complete, 
recovery to be made and the agricultural pros- 
perity of the Provinces is now high, though 
it varies with the rainfall. Land Is held 
mostly on the ryotwari tenure in Bundel- 
khand and Kumaon, on zemindar! tenure in 
Agra and taluqdari tenure in Oudh. The princi- 
pal land owners in Oudh are the Taluqdars; 
some of whom own very large estates. The 
area held in taluqdari tenure amounts to 54 
per cent, of the total area in Oudh. 

Manufactures. 

The Provinces are not rich in minerals. 
Coal exists In Southern Mirzapur, iron 

and copper are found in the Himalayan 
districts, and there were mines of importance 
there formerly, but increased difficulty of work- 
ing them as veins became exhausted resulted 
in the closure of most of them. Gold is found 
in minute quantities by washing in some of the 
rivers in the Hills. Limestone is found in the 
Himalayas and in the Meerut district, and 
stone is largely quarried in the Mirzapur 
district. Cotton is ginned and spun through- 
out the provinces, as a home industry; and 
weaving, by means of hand-looms, is carried on 
in most districts. According to the census of 
1921, 100,993 persons were dependent on 
cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing, and 
320,069 on spinning and weaving. The largest 
industry is in the Azamgarh district, where 
there are 8,585 looms. Silk spinning is confined 
almost entirely to the district of Benares ; 
where the famous kivtkhab brocade is made. Em- 
broidery is manufactured in Lucknow, where the 
noted chikan work of silk on cotton or muslin 
is produced, and in BenareB, wh£re gold and 
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silver work on velvet, silk, crepe and sarsenet 
obtains. The glass industry is important in 
some districts. Benares and Moradabad are 
noted for their lacquered brass work, Farrukha- 
bad for its calico prints and Agra for its carpets 
and marble and alabaster articles ; porcelain Is 
manufactured in Ghazipur, and other indus- 
tries are those of paper' making (Lucknow) dye- 
ing, leather and fireworks. The chief centre 
of European and Indian industry is Cawnpore, 
which, situated in the most advantageous 
position on the Ganges, possesses tanneries, 
cotton, woollen and other mills, which have 
a large and ever increasing output (the woollen 
mill Is the largest in India). There are cotton 
factories at Aligarh (famous for its locks), Meerut 
and Bareilly ; Mirzapur (which produces also 
excellent carpets), Hardoi and Hathras have 
cotton mills. Excellent furniture is made at 
Bareilly, at Allahabad there are stone works, 
at Rosa there is ' a large English distillery, 
with patent still. 

The largest trade centres are Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Farukhabad, 
Moradabad, Chandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzaffarnagar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur 

Administration. 

The Province was until the dose of 1920 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. 
Under the Reform scheme the Province was 
raised to the status of a Oovernor-in-Counoil, 
the Governor being assisted by two members 
of the Executive Council in charge of the 
Reserved Subjects and three Ministers from Jan. 
12, 1926, in charge nf the Transferred Subjects. 
The medium for the transaction of public busi- 
ness is the Secretariat, the Staff of which con- 
sists of 7 Secretaries and 4 Deputy Secretaries. 
The Director of Public Instruction Is also ex - 
Officio Deputy Secretary in the Education 
Department. The Chief Secretary is m charge 
of Appointment, General Administration, Execu- 
tive, Political. Newspaper and Police Depart- 
ments ; the Finance Secretary deals mainly with 
the Finance Department: the Revenue Secretary 
is In charge of the Revenue, and Forest Depart- 
ments and Public Works Department, (Buildings 
and Road) ; the Education Secretary looks to 
the Education, Industries, Agrieultme and Excise 
Departments; the L. S. G. Secretory to 
tho local Self-Government, Municipal, Medical 
and Public Health Departments and the Judicial 
Secretary is in charge of the Judicial and 
Legislative Departments. The seventh Secre- 
tary belongs to the Public Works Department, 

( frrlgat Ion Branch) and i3 also Chief Engineers 
for the Irrigation Branch of the P.W.D. Govern- 
ment spends the cold weather, October to April, 
in Lucknow and Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, 
though 1 ho Secretariat remains throughout the 
year at Allahabad. The Governor and the Secre- 
taries spend the hot weather In Naini Tal, but 
during the monsoon the Governor tours the 
plains, as he does also in the cold weather. 
The Board of Revenue is the highest court of 
appeal in revenue and rent cases, and it has im- 
portant execuDve duties, being the chief revenue 
authority in the province. There are forty- 


eight British districts, thirty-six in Agra and 
twelve in Oudh, average area 2,000 square 
miles and average population a million. 
Each district is In charge of a District 
Officer, termed a Collector and Magistrate in 
Agra and a Deputy Commissioner in Oudb and 
Kumaon. The districts are grouped together 
in divisions under a Commissioner. There are 
ten divisions, having an average area of nearly 
12,000 square miles and a population of from 5 
to 6 millions. The districts are sub-divided 
into tahaila, with an average area of 500 square 
miles and a population of 220,000. Each Tahail 
is in charge of a Tahaildar, who is responsible 
for the collection of revenue, and also 
exercises judicial powers. Tahaila are divided 
into parganas which are units of importance 
in the settlement of land revenue. Sub- 
ordinate to the Tahaildar a are naib tahsildars 
and kanungoa. Ordinarily there are three 
kanungoa and one naib tahaildar to a tuhail. 
The Kanungos supervise the work of the 
patwaria, or village accountants, check their 
papers and form a link direct between the vil- 
lagers and Government. For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- 
signs a sub-division, consisting of one or more 
tahsila, as the case may be to each of his subordi- 
nates, who may be covenanted civilians (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputy 
Collectors and Magistrates). The Commissioner 
of the Rohilkhand and Kumaon Divisions are 
Political Agents for the Native States of Rampur 
and Tehri respectively and the Commissioner of 
Benares ia the Political Agent for Benares State, 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the High Court of 
Judicature at Allahabad in the province of Agra 
and by the Chief Court in Oudh sitting at 
Lucknow which are the final appellate autho- 
rities in both criminal and civil cases. The 
former consists of a Chief Justice and eight 
permanent and two temporary puisne judges, 
five of whom are Indians, and the latter consists 
of a Chief Judge and four judges three of whom 
are Indians. There are thirty-one posts (twenty- 
four in Agra and seven in Oudh) of district 
and sessions judges of which eight are held by 
Indiana not belonging to the Indian Civil 
Service as they have been listed to the provincial 
service and the bar. They have both original 
and appellate jurisdiction in civil and criminal 
eases and occasional appellate jurisdiction In 
rent cases. District Officers and their 
assistants including tahsildars, preside in 
criminal courts as magistrates and as collectors 
and assistant collectors, in rent and revenue 
| courts and dispose of a good deal of the work. 
Kumaun has been brought under the Civil 
jurisdiction of the High Court from 1-4-26. The 
deputy and assistant commissioners exercise 
| inferior eivil powers in this division which has 
no separate civil courts. In the rest of the 
provinces there are subordinate judges, judges 
of small cause courts and munsifs who dispose of 
a large number of civil suits. In Agra the 
jurisdiction of a subordinate judge extends to all 
original suits without pecuniary limit and a 
munsif can hear cases ordinarily of a value not 
exceeding Rs. 2,000, and if specially empowered 
up to Rs. 5,000; In Oudh the ordinary jurisdic- 
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tionof a subordinate judge extends to suits v ilu 
ing not more than Rs. 20,000 and the ordinary 
jurisdiction of a munsif to suits of Rs. 2,000 
value, provided that in special cases the limit 
of pecuniary jurisdiction can be removed alto- 
gether in the case of a subordinate judge and 
that of the munsif raised up to Rs. 5,000. 
Appeals from munsif always lie to the district 
judge while those from the subordinate judges 
go to the High Court or the Chief Court except 
in cases of a value of Rs. 5,000 or less which are 
heard by the district judge. Small cause court 
judges try suits to the value of Rs. 500. There 
are also honorary munsif s limited to Rs. 200 
suits, and village munsif s whose jurisdiction is 
fixed at Rs. 20. 

Local Self-Government. 

The units of local self-gov eminent are the 
district and municipal boards which, with the 
exception of six municipal boards, have non- 
official Chairman. The largest municipal boards 
have executive officers to whom certain admini- 
strative powers are leserved . The administrative 
functions of the majority of the municipal boards 
and of all district boards arc performed by the 
chairman and the secretary, but the boards 
themselves are directly responsible for most of 
the administration. The district boards obtain 
45% ot their income irom Government grants 
Tim other chief source ot income is the local 
rate levied Irom the Iandowers. The chief source 
of municipal income is the octroi or terminal tax 
and toll which is an octroi in modified form, bocal 
opinion is strongly in favour of indirect as opposed 
to direct taxation for municipal purposes 
Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is divided 
Into the Buildings and Roads branch and the 
Irrigation branch. The Buildings and Roads 
branch is administered by a Civilian Secretary 
who has a Chief Engineer under him and (he 
irrigation branch by two Chief Engineers who are 
also Secretaries to Government. The Province 
is divided into circles and divisions both for 
buildings aud roads and for irrigation purposes. 
Each circle is in charge of a Superintending Engi- 
neer, or a Deputy Chief Engineer and each 
division is in charge of an Executive Engineer. 
The whole of the irrigation works constructed 
or maintained by Government are in charge of 
the Irrigation branch. All metal roads main- 
tained from Provincial lunds and construction 
of all buildings costing more tlian Rs. 20,000 are 
in charge of the Buildings and Roads branch. 
In the Irrigation branch there is a separate I 
Chief Engineer with a full staff for the construc- 
tion of the Sarda Canal, a work of the first 
magnitude which when completed will introduce 
irrigation into most of the districts of Oudh. 

„ Police 

The Police Force is divided into District 
and Railway Police and is administered 
by an Inspector-General, with four Deputies and 
two Assistants, forty-six District Superinten- 
dents, three Railway Superintendents, fifty- 
one Assistant Superintendents and fifty 
Deputy Superintendents. There is a Police 
Training School at Moradabad. There is a 
local C. I. D forming a separate detective de- 
partment, under a Deputy Inspector-General, 
with three assistants. The armed police are 
armed with the *476 musket and iu certain dis- 
tricts to some extent also with the Martini- 


« Henry rifle. The administration of the Jail 
I Depart ment is in charge of an Inspector-General 
| of Prisons, who is a member of the Indian 
I Medical Service 

Education- 

Education is maintained in part by the Stato 
and partly by means of grants-in-aid. There 
are five universities, the four residential univer- 
sities of Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) aiid the affiliating Univer- 
sity of Agra. The last named was established 
in 1927 aud consists of the eight colleges, for- 
merly associated with Allahabad University on 
its external side, viz., the- Agra and St.John’s 
Colleges at Agra, the Christ Church, D.A.V.. and 
Sanatan Dharam Colleges at Cawnpore.the Meerut 
C liege, Meerut, the Bareilly College. Barei iy and 
St. Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur. There are a 
number of Intermediate Colleges which prepare 
boys for the high school and intermediate 
examinations conducted by the Board of High 
School and Intermediate Educat'on, which 
controls high school and intermediate edu- 
cation. The Isabella Thohurn College at 
Lucknow and the Crostliwaite Girls’ College 
at Allahabad impart university education to 
Indian girls and tho Theosophies 1 National 
Girls’ School and Women's College at Benares 
teach up to the intermediate stage. The St. 
George’s Intermediate College, Mussooric, the 
Philander- Smith College, Naini Tal, the St. 
Joseph’s College, Naini Tal, the Martinierc College, 
Lucknow and the Boys’ Intel mediate College, 
Allahabad, are a few of tho well known institu- 
tions for European and Anglo-Indian children 
111 the province ; besides these, there are many 
excellent private educational institutions lor 
European boys and girls both in the hills and 
plains which are attended by students from all 
over India. Government maintain Training 
Colleges for teachers in Lucknow, Allahabad 
and Agra, and there are training departments 
attached to the Aligarh Muslim University and 
the Benares Hindu University. There is a Go- 
vernment Engineering College at lloorkeo (Thoma- 
son College), a School of Art and Crafts in Luck- 
now and an Agricultural College, and a Techno- 
logical Institute at Cawnpore ; there is also a non- 
Govcrnment Agricultural Institute at Naim, 
Allahabad. Education in law is given at the 
four residential universities and at the Agra 
and Meerut colleges, instruction in commerce 
for the B. Com. degice of the Agra University 
is given in the Sanatan Dharam College, Cawn- 
pore. The King George's Medical College, 
Lucknow, now merged in the Lucknow Univer- 
sity, prepares candidates for the M.B.B.S. degree 
of the Lucknow University. Besides this there 
are two medical schools at Agra for males and 
females. Public schools for secondary and 
primary vernacular education are almost entirely 
maintained or aided by district and municipal 
boards and vernacular education is almost 
entirely in their hands. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department fs in charge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals. 
A Civil Surgeon is in charge and is 
responsible for the medical work of each dis- 
trict, and in a few of the larger stations he has 
an assistant. In two stations ^Ranikhet and 
Roorkee) Medical Officers in military employ 
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hold collateral civil charge. There are eighty- 
three Provincial Medical service officers in charge 
of important dispensaries and a large number 
of Indian Provincial subordinate medical service 
officers. Lady doctors and women sub-assist- 
ant surgeons visit purdanashin women in their 
own homes and much good work is done in 
this manner. Maternity and Child Welfaro 
Centres have been opened in almost all the 
districts of the province. 

The best equipped hospitals for Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, King 
George’s Hospital which has a Pathological 
Laboratory attached to it and the Balrampui 
Hospital at Lucknow. King Edward VI 1 Hospi- 
tal, Benares, the Civil Hospital at Allahabad 
(for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians living ; 
in European style) and Saint Mary’s Cottage ' 
Hospital, Mussooric. The Ramsay Hospital for 1 
Europeans at Naini Tal is a first class institu-j 


tion and there are also the Lady Dufferin Hos- 
pitals. King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, 
is one of the best equipped Colleges in the 
country, with a staff of highly efficient pro- 
fessors, and the hospital attached to it is the 
first in the Province. There are also male and 
female medical schools at Agra. There is an X- 
ltay Institute at Delira Dun, where valuable 
research work has been carried out, and there 
are sanatoria for British soldiers in the hills. 
The King Edward VII Sanatorium at Bhowali 
in the district of Naim Tal is an up-to-date and 
well equipped institution for the treatment of 
Eniopean and Indian consumptives. In addition 
five centres for the treatment of tubercular 
patients have been established at Agra, Allaha- 
bad, Benares, Cawnpore and Lucknow. There 
are mental Hospitals for Indian non-crimiual 
lunatics at .A gra and Bareilly and for criminal 
lunatics at Benares. 


THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

As explained in the chapters on the new constitution of India, under the Reform Act of 1919, 
the financial position of the Provinces underwent a remarkable change. The Provinces are, for all 
practical purposes, financially independent of the Government of India. The contribution payable 
* Local Government lias been remitted entirely by the Government of India with 
effect from the year 1928-29. As the finances of the Provinces thus become of greatei 
importance, the position is set out in some detail in the following pages: — 

Estimated Revenue for 1928-29. 


Principal Heads of Revenue . 

Taxes on Income 

Land Revenue 

f ” 1 * 6 

Stamps . . 

I orests . . 

Registration 

Scheduled Taxes 


Rs. 

6,86,6*1,637 

1,35,77,200 

1,73,80,000 

57,78,015 

13,50,000 


Total 

_ . . „ Railways. 

Subsidised Companies .. .. .. .. ,, 

__ , . Irrigation. 

Works for which capital accounts are kept — 

(1) Productive Works — 

Net receipts .. 

(2) Un-produotive Works — 

Net receipts .. .. .. .. . , . . 


10.67,46,852 

1,75,000 


1,01,13,544 


—3,60, b05 


Total, net receipts .. 97,52,939 

Works for which no capital accounts are kept . . 21,000 


Total Irrigation . . 97,73,939 

Debt Services . 

Interest 9,90,000 


Total . . 9,90,000 

Civil Administration . 

Administration of Justice 15,01,200 

Jails and Convict Settlements 8 07,400 

Police 2^58,800 

Education 10,73,500 

Medical 2 91,500 

Public Health 2,45,688 

Agriculture 5,76,062 

Industries 49,870 

Miscellaneous Departments 67^280 


Buildings, Roads and Miscellaneous Public Improvements— 
Civil Works .. ,, 


Total 


48,71,300 

4,03.407 


4,03,407 
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Miscellaneous. Its. 

Transfers fiorn Famine Insurance Fund .. .. .. . . . . . . .... 

II iceipts in aid of superannuation .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2,72,500 

Stationery and Printing 8,81, 0C0 

Miscellaneous .. .. .. .. .. ., .. .. .. .. 11,07.100 


Total . . 17,60,600 


Extraordinary ree, ipts 

Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments . . 

Total Revenue 

Debt, deposits and advances * — 

<«) Loans between the Central and Provincial Governments . . 

(6) Loans and advances bv Provincial Governments 

(c) Famine Insurance Funds 

( d ) Deposits of Sinking Funds for Provincial Loans .. 

(e) General Police Fund .. 

(/) Government Press Dcpreciatit.n Fund 


10,000 


12,47,31,098 


2,25,25,000 

12.50.000 
20.65,800 

26.65.000 


Total .. 2,91,14,800 


Total receipts .. 15,38,45,898 

OpcniDg Balance . . 26,93,305 


Grand Total .. 15,65,39,203 


Estimated Expenditure for 1928-29. 

Direct demands on the Revenues. 

Taxes on Income .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. Nil. 

Land Revenue . . .. 92,69,565 

Excise .. .. .. .. . . •• .. .. .. .. .. ]3 73,635 

Stamps . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 3,68,790 

Forests .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 30,57,752 

Forest Capital outlay charged to revenue .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,98,770 

Llegistration .. .. 4,94,508 

Total .. 1,47,63,020 


Railway Revenue Account 


Sate Railways — Interest on debt .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 11,650 

Subsidised companies . . . . .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 5,200 


Miscellaneous railway expenditure 


Total . . 16,850 


Irrigation Revenue Account. 


Works for which capital accounts are kept — 

Interest on debt .. .. .. .. .. .. .. . . .. 88,71,641 

Miscellaneous irrigation expenditure .. .. .. .. .. .. — 2,35,360 

Do. financed from Famine Insurance grant .. .. 23,800 

Total .. 86,60,091 


Irrigation Capital Account (< charged to revenue ). 


Construction of Irrigation Works — 

A. — Financed from Famine Insurance Grants .. . . . . .. .. 5,80,900 

B. — Financed from ordinary revenues .. 1,73,200 


Total . . 7,54,100 


Debt Services . 


Interest on ordinary debt .. . • .. .. .. .. .. 35,04,502 

Sinking Fund .. .. .. .. •• •• •• •• . • •• 24,00,000 

Other appropriations . . . . • • • . 

Total .. 59,04,502 
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Civil Administration. 


General Adminintration 
Administration of Justice 
Jails and Convicts’ Settlements 

Police 

Scientific Department* 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 
Exchange 


Total 

Building s, Hoads and Miscellaneous Public Improvements. 
C>vll Works .. . . .. .. .. .. 


Tot 1 1 


M iscellaneous. 

Famine Belief and Insurance — 

A — Famine Belief .. 

B — Transfers to Famine Insurance Fund 
Superannuation Allowances and Pensions . . 

stationery and Printing 

Miscellaneous .. 


Total 


Expenditure in England — 
Secretary of State 
High Commissioner 


Contributions and Assignments. 

' 'ontrlbutlon to the Central Government .. 

Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments. 

Total 

Irrigation and other capital e rjniuhturc not charged to revenue, 

(a) Construction of irrigation works 

(b) Forest outlay 

(c) Outlay on Agricultural Improvement. 

(<0 Outlay on lmpro\ ement of public health .. 


Total 


Debt, Deposits and Advances— 

(«) Loans and Advances by Provincial Governments 

(6) lA>ans between the Central and Provincial Governments . . 

(e) Civil Contingencies Fund 

id) Famine Inaurauce Fund 

(r) Government Press Depreciation Fund 
60-B. Payment of Commuted Value of Pensions 
60 Civil Works 

eu-A. Other Provincial Works not charged to revenue 
Sinking Fund Investment Account 

General Police Fund 


Total 

Total Disbursement* 

Closing Balance 


Ba. 

1.33.66.096 
73,79,832 
37,94,080 

1,68,39,489 

23,401 

1.96 95,798 
36,50,450 
25.30,515 
35,11,863 
13,17,390 

70,113 

Nil. 


7,21,85,027 


70,93,999 


70,93,999 


20,500 
1 9,05,800 
47.53,661 
11,84,039 
4,26.705 


82,90,605 


50.666 

37,11,133 


1.36,35,467 

26,790 

5,00,000 


1,41,62,257 


15,48,909 

26,79,281 

1,00.000 

12.50.000 

19 

3.50.000 
47.88,681 

2.90.000 

26.63.000 


1, "6,71, 980 


14,92,64,233 

72,74,970 


15,65,39,203 


Grand Total 
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Administration. 

Cover nor. — llis Excellency Sir Maholm Hallej , 
o C.I.E., k C.S.I., I.C.S. 

Private Secretary . — Major T S. Paterson, M.c. 

Aides-de-camp —Captain E. C Pepper and Capt 
I>. \V. Neilson. 

Executive Council. 

The Hon’ble Capt Nawah Sir Muhammad Ahm 1 
Sa d Knan, KC.I.K,. M.B.E. 

The Hon'iile Mr (J. B Lamlwrt, cs 1 ., i.c.s. 
Ministers. 

Tiie Hon’ble Nawah Muhammaa Yusuf, Bui 
at -Law 

The Hon' hie Maharaj Kumar Major Mahl.u 
Singh. 


SECRETARIAT, 

Chief Secretary to Government. K mi war Jagdh 
Prana d, oik, l c s 

Financial Secretary to Government, 12. A. L 
Blunt, c I.K., O.B.E., i.c.s. 

Revenue, P. W. D , H. A. Lane, i.c.s. 

Judicial Secretary , K. L Yorke, r.r s. 

Secretary to Government, 1 nutation li 1 and 

B. D.O’ Barley, c 1 j:. 

Miscellaneous Appointments 
Opium Agent, Qhazipur , W. Haskell, 1 c.s. 
Chief Conservator of Forests , F, F. It. Chan ne 

O.H.E 

Director of Public Instruction, A. H. Mackenzc 

M.A. 


» lieutenant-governors or the north 
Western Provinces. 

Mt C. T. Metcalfe, Bart.. G.c.B 1836 

: The Right Hon. the Governor-General 183b 
In the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Auckland). 

T. C. Robertson 1840 

The Right Hon. the Governor-Genora I 1842 
In the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Ellenborough). 

Sir G. JR. Clork, K.c.B 1843 

i James Thomson. Died at Baroilly. . . 1843 

j A. W. Begble, In charge 1858 

; J. R. Colvin. Died at Agra .. .. 1853 

j E. A. Reade, In charge 1857 

Colonel H. Fraser, O.B., Chief Corumis- 1857 
I sionei, N.-W. Provinces, 
j The Right Hon. the Governor-Gonerai 1858 
administering the N.*W. Provinces 


(Viscount Canning). 

Sir G. F. Edmonstone .. .. ,. 1859 

R. Money, 7n charge 1863 

j The lion. Edmund Drummond .. .. 1863 

Sir William Muir, K.C.S.l 1868 

Sir John Strachey, K. 0 . 8.1 1874 

Sir George Couper, Bart., O.B 1876 


j lieutenant-governors of the North- 
western Provinces and Chief Commis- 
sioners of Ocdh. 

'Sir George Couper, Bart., O.B., k.o.m 1877 


, Sir Alfred Oomyns Lyall, K.c.B 1882 

Sir Aucklund Colvin, K.c.M.a., c.i.k. .. 1887 

Sir Chas. H. T. Crosthwaite, K. 0.8.1, . . 1892 

' Alan Cadell (Officiating) .. .. 1895 

Sir Antony P. MneDonneJl, K.o.B.l. (a) .. 1895 

J Sir J. J. D. LaTouche, K.c.B. 1 . .. .. 1001 


Inspector-General of Police, It. J. S, I)odd. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. R. J 
Baird, i.m s. 

Director of PuMie Health, Lieut. -Colonel Cutl 
bert Lindsay Dunn. 

Inspector-General of Registration, Rai Bahadi 
Brij Lai. 

Commissioner of Excise. J. N. L. Sathe, i.c S. 

Accountant-General , Hanumanta Bhimasen. 
Rati, b.a. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Major J. E 
Clements, Mjt., n.P.H., i.m.8. 

Postmaster-General , Proraotho Nath Bose, m.a. 

Director of AgricuUure t George Clarke, FJ.c., 
JT.O.S., H.LjS , M.L.O. 


(a) A fterwardu ( by creation) Baron MacDonnell, 

Lieutenant-Governors of the United 
Provinces of Aura and oudh. 

Sir J. J. D, LaTouche, k.c.s.i 1902 

Sir J. P. Hewctt, K.C.S.l., C.I.K 1907 

L. A. S. Porter, c.b.i. {Officiating ). . 191‘J 

Sir J. S. Meston, K.C.S.l. .. . . i912 

Sir Harconrt Butler, k.o.s I., q.i.E. . . ldltt 
Governors of the United Provinces. 

Sir Harcourt Butler, k.c s.i., c.i.k. .. 1920 
Sir Wiilimra Marrii, K.o i.e. .. 1921 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, K.c.s.i., c.l,E. 1927 
1 Sir Malcolm Hailey, a c.i.k., K.c.jfi., ic.s 1928 
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President : 

The Hon’ble Ral Bahadur Lala Sitaram, M.A., ll.b. 
Deputy President* 

Mukandi Lal,B.A., Bar-at-Law, 

Elected Members. 


Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Name. 


Agra City (non-Muhammadan Urban) . . 
Cawnpore City (non-Muhammadan Urban) . 
Allahabad City (non-Muhammadan Urban) . 
Luoknow City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Benares City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Bareilly City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 


Meerut-ctm-Aligarh (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Moradabad-ctm-Shahjahanpur (non-Muham- 
madan Urban) 

Debra Dun district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
8aharanpur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Muzafarnagar district (non -Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Meerut district (North) (non-Muhammadan 
llural) 

Meerut district (South) (non-Muhammadan 
llural) 

Bulandshahr district (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Bulandshahr district (West) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Aligarh district (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Aligarh district (West) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Muttra district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Agra district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Mainpuri district (non -Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Etah district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Bareilly district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Bljnor district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Budaun district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Moradabad district (non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Shajahanpur district (non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Pilibhit district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Jhausl district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Jalaun district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Hamirpur district (non-Muliammadan Rural) . 
Banda district (non-Muhamjnadan Rural) 
Farrukhabad district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Etawah district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Cawnpore district (non-Muhammadan Rural). . 


Laelihini Narayan Gorb. 

Babu Gancsh Shankar Vidyasthi. 

Mr. A. P. Dube, Bar-at-Law. 

Pandit Rahas Bchari Tewari. 

Babu Sampurna Nand. 

Balm .Tiaram Saksena. m.A.. ll.b, 

ITon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Sita Ram, M.A , LL.B. 
Babu Bhagwati Sahai Bedar. 

Thakur Manjit Singh Rath or. 

Chaudhri Mangat Singh. 

Rai Sahib Lala .Tagdesh Prasad. 

Chaudhri Vijeypal Singh, b.a., ll.b. 

Chaudhii Dharaim Ir Singh. 

Pandit Nanak ('hand, M. A., ll.b. 

Thakur Manak Singh. 

Thakur Rratapbhan Singh. 

Thakur Bikram Singh. 

Thakur Hukum Singh. 

Raja Tvushalpal Singh, M.A., ll.b. 

Thakur Gulab Singh. 

Rao Krishna Pal Singh. 

Honor. Lieut Raja Kali Charan Misra 
Lala Neni Saran, B.so., lt,.b. 

Balm Raghubir Sahai, b.'„ ll.b, 

Rao Saheb Kunwar Sardar Singh. 

Thakur Sadho Singh, b.a. 

Pandit Brijnandan Prasad Misra. 

Pandit Bhagwat Narayan Bhargava, b.a. 

Rao Udaibir Singh. 

Thakur Har Prasad Singh. 

Babu Kishori Prasad, m.a., ll.b. 

Pandit Mulchand Dube, M.A., LL.B, 

Pandit Dcota Prasad. 

Babu Shyam Lai, M.A., LL.B. 
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represented. ! 

I 


Fatehpur district (non-Muhammadan "Rural) . . 
Allahabad district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Benares district (non-Muhanrfmadan Rural) 
Mirazapur district (non-Muahammadan Rural). . 
Jannpur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Gliazipur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Ballia district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Gorakhpur district) (West (non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Gorakhpur district (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Basti district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Azamgarh district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Naini Tal district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Almora district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Garhwal district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Lucknow district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Unao district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Rao Bareli district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Sitapur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Hardoi district (non-Muhammadan Raural) 
Kheri district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Fyzabad district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Gonda district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Bahraich district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Sultanpur distict (non-Muhammada Rural) . . 
Partabgarh district (non-Muhammadan Rural). . 
Bara Bank! District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Allaliabad-rtm-Benares (Muhammadan Urban 
Lueknow-rww-Cawnpore (Muhammadan Urban) 

Agra and Meerut-cum- Aligarh (Muhammadan 
Urban). 

Bareilly and Shahjahanpur-c?<m-Moradabad 
(Muhammadan Urban). 

Dehra Dun district (Muhammadan Rural) 
Shaharanpur district (Muhammadan Rural) 
Meerut district (Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Muzafarnagar district (Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Bijnor district (Muhammadan Rural) 
Bulandshahr district (Muhammadan Rural) 

Aligarh. Muttra and Agra district (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Mainpuri, Utah and Farrukhabad districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Etawah, Cawnpore and Fatehpur districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Jhansi division (Muhammadan Rural) 

Allahabad, Jannpur and Mirzapur districts 
(Muhammadan Bural). 

Benares, Ghazupur, Ballia and Azamagarh dis- 
tricts (Muhammadan Rural). 


Balm Uma Shankar. 

Pandit Venkatcsh Narayan Tewari 
Babu Kanendra Narayan Singh. 

Pandit Shri Sadayatan Pande. 

Raja Sri Krishna Dut.t Dube. 

Thakur Shi\a Shankar Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Thakur Hahuman Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Abbaninandan Prasad. 

Raja Jndrajit. Pratal) Bahadur Sahi 

Bhaya Hanumat Prasad Singh. 

Balm Ganga Prasad Roy. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, B.A., LL.B. 

Pandit Baderi Dutt Pande. 

Mr. Mukandi Lai, b.a. (Oxen). 

Sardar Nihal Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Chaudhri Jagannath Prasnd. 

Raja Bahadur Bishwanath Saran Singh. 

Hon’ble Thakur Rajendrn Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Mohan Lai, M.A., ll.b. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Sankata Prasad Bajpal. 
Babu Mahendra Deva Vanna alias Lalji. 

Raja Raghuraj Singh, o.b.e. 

Maharaj Kumar Major Maliijit Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Surendra Pratap Sab 5 . 
Mr. 0. Y. Chintamani. 

ITon’ble Rai Rajashwar Bali. B.A., o.b.e. 

Mr. Muhammad Zahur Ahmad. 

Haji Abdul Qayum. 

Mr. Mahammad Abdul Bari. 

Maulvi Zahur-ud-Din, b.a., LL.B. 

Maulvi Tufai Ahmed. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Ziaul Haq. 

Lieut. Nawab Jamshed Ali Khan. 

Nawabzada Muhammad Liaqat Ali Khan. 

Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, b.a., ll.b. 

Khan Bahadur Lieut Abdus Sami Khan. 

Maulvi Obaidur Rahman Khan. 

Shaikh Abdulla. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain, B A , Bar- 
at-Law. 

Maulvi Saiyid Habib Ullah. 

Hon’ble Nawab Muhammad Yusuf. 

Khan Bahadur Shah Badre Alam. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Gorakhpur district (Muhammadan Rural) 
Basti district (Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Moradabad (North) (Muhammadan Rural) 


Name. 


Moradabad (South) (Muhammadan Rural) 

Budaun district (Muhammadan Rural) 

Shahjahanpur district (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Bareilly district (Muhammadan Rural) 

Kumaun divlsion-cwm-Pilibhit (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Gonda and Bahraich districts (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Kheri and Sitapur districts (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Hardoi, Lucknow and Unao districts (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Fyzabad and Bara Bank! districts (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Sultanpur, Partabgarh and Rae Bareli districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

European 

Agra Landholders (Norths 

Agra Landholders (South) 


Taluqdars .. 


Upper Indii Chamber of Commerce 
United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
Allahabad University 


Khan Bahadur Muhammad Ismail Khan. 

Mr. Shaikh Ghulam Husain. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan, m.a., Litt. D., F. 
R.H.S. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Jafar Husain. BaT-at- 
Law. 

Khan Bhadur Saiyid Muhammad Alias Maiku 
Mian. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad FazJ-nr 
Rahman Tvhan, b.a., ll.b. 

Khan Bahadur Hakim Mahbub Ali Khan. 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasih Uddin. 

Khwaja Khalil Ahmad Shah. 

Shaikh Muhammad Habib Ullah. o.b.e. 

Raja Saiyid Ahmad Ali Khan Alvi. 

M. Matin-uddln. 

Mr. Muhammad Habib. 

Mr. St. George H. S. Jackson. 

Rai Bahadur Munshi Arabu Prasad. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Behari Lai, 

f ltai Bahadur Lala Mathura Trasad Mehrotra, 

| it. A. 

■{ Raja Shambliu Dayal. 

) Kunwar Bisheshwar I)ayal Seth. 

I Raja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh. 

(Mr E, M, Souter. 

\ M r. .1 . P. Si i vastava. 

Rai Bahadur Balm Vikrnmajit Singh, B.\,, 


LL.B. 

. . . | Pandit Tqbal Narayen Gurtu, M.A., ll b. 
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The Punjab. 


The Punjab or land of the five rivers, is so 
called from the five rivers by which it is en- 
closed, namely, the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, 
Beas and Sutlej. Together with the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- 
ern corner of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of British India north of Sind 
and Rajputana and west of the river Jumna. 
Previous to October 19 L2, the Punjab with 
its feudatories embraced an area of 136,330 
squere miles and a population at the Census 
of 3911 of 24,187,750 (inclusive of 28,587 trans- 
frontier Baluchis) that is to sav, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire. But the formation of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square 
miles and 380,000 souls respectively. The total 
population of the Province in 1921, including 
the Baloch tribes on the border of the Debra 
Gbazi Khan District was 25,101,060 of whom 
4,416,036 were in the Indian States. 

Physical Features. 

The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jumna in the east to the Suleman Range in 
the west. The north-east is occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
forms Its north-western angle. A few small 
spurs of the Aravalll mountain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi. The Punjab may be divided 
Into five natural divisions. The Himalayan 
tract includes an area of 22,000 square miles, 
with a scanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Sait Range 
tract includes the districts of Attock, Rawal- 
pindi and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district. 
Its physical configuration is broken and con- 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Kahuta approximate closely in character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract. Except in the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec- 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the hills and Including the low range 
of the Siwaliks, runs the narrow sub-montane 
tract. This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com- 
prises some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province. Its popula- 
tion of over four millions is almost wholly 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one 
Urge town in Sialkot. Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
some 36,000 square miles with a population 
cf 10$ millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
U everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
is possible without irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
area the margin is so slight that, except where 
Irrigation is employed, any material reduction 
m the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 
famine. Within the eastern plains lie the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
tion in comparison with the western Punjab 
is largely urban. The western plains cover 
an area of 59,000 square miles, with a popu- 


1 ition of a little over six millions. The rain* 
fall In this are a , heaviest In the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and south- 
is everywhere so scanty that cultivation Is only 
possible with the aid of artificial Irrigation or 
upon the low-lying river-banks lelt moift by 
the retreating floods. In this very circum- 
stance, these tracts find tneir security against 
famine, for there cultivation is almost inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a scarcity of grass. So 
little rain is sufficient, and absolute drought 
occurs so seldom that the crops may be said 
never to fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Chenab and Jhelum Canals which now 
challenge the title of the eastern plains as 
the most fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province. Multan and Lyallpur 
are the largest towns in the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, Its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanse of untllled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both beat and cold than any other portion of 
India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, is scorchingly hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts are common. But the bright 
sun and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal. 

States. 

The Indian States of the Punjab were formerly 
In the Political charge of the Punjab Govern- 
ment. In 1921, however, the thirteen most, 
important Statps, Including Patiala, Bahawalpur, 
Jlnd and Nabba, were formed into a separate 
“ Punjab States Agency ” undar the control 
of the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab 
States. The only States remaining in the charge 
of the Punjab Government, are the Simla 
Hill States, for which the Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla is Political Officor, and three small 
States in the Ambala Division, Kalsia, Pataudi 
and Dujana, which are supervised by the 
Commissioner of Ambala, 

The People. 

Of the population roughly one-half is Maho- 
medan, three-eighths Hindu and one-eigbtb 
Sikh. Socially the landed classes stand high 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
millions, are the most important. Roughly 
speaking, one half the Jats are Mahometan, 
one-third Sikh and one-sixtb Hindu. In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided over the five divisions of the province. 
Next in importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and a half. The ma- 
jority of them are Mahomedans by religion; 
about a fourth are Hindus and a very few 
Sikhs. They are widely distributed over the 
province. Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
jab provide- many of the best recruits for the 
Indian Army.* In fact all the agricultural 
classes of the Punjab, except in the south- 
western districts, made a magnificent response 
to tho appeal for recruits in the great war and. 
the province's contribution of upwards of 
400,000 men to the man power of the Empire 
speaks for itself. The Gujars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, cbieuy found 
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in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north-west. In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorbed 
mto that tribe. There are many minor agri- 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kureshls), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading eastes of 
the Hindus (Khatns, Aroras and Banias) and 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojas; 
Parachas and Khakhas), and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Gbazl Khan and neighbouring 
districts in the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain their tribal 
jystem, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Mianwali districts. Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province engaged iD horse- 
dealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
element is found in the Himalayan districts. 

Languages. 

The main language of the province is Pun- 
jabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Lahndi, and is spoken In the north and west. 
The next most important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which Includes Hindustani, Urdu 
(the polished language of the towns) and other 
Hindi ; Western Pahari, which is spoken in 
the hill tracts ; and Rajasthani, the language 
of Rajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
Tibeto-Burman languages are used by small 
proportions of the population. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture is the staple industry of the 
province, affording the main means of sub- 
sistence to 00*5 per cent, of the population. It 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors. 
About one-sixth of the total area in British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners. 
But a large part of the Government land is 
eo situated that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation. 
Thus the Lower Chenab Canal irrigates 
2,000,000 acres of what was formerly waste 
land, the Lower Jhelurn Canal, 440,000 
acres, and the Lower Bari Doab Canal, 
adds 10,30,000 acres to this total. Large 
areas in the hills and elsewhere which 
aio unsuited to cultivation are preserved as 
forost lands, the total extent of which is about 
8,700 square miles. Of the. crops grown, wheat 
is the most important and the development 
of irrigation has led to a great expansion of 
the wheat area. Next in importance to wheat 
is gram. Other important staples are barley, 
rice, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape, toria and 
sesamum), cotton and sugarcane. Cotton Is 
grown generally throughout the province. On 
the Canal irrigated areas the Cotton grown is 
chiefly American but elsewhere it is the short 
stapled variety, known as * Ben gals.* The 
country being preponderantly agricultural, a 
considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
people lies in its live-stock. Large profits are 
derived from the oattle and dairy trades and wool 
is a staple product in the south west in Kulu and 
Kangra a^d throughout the plains generally. 
The production of hides and skins Is also an 
Important industry. 


Industries. 

The mineral wealth of the Punjab is small 
rock salt, saltpetre and limestone for road 
building being the most important products. 
There are some small coal mines in the Jhelum, 
Shahpur and Mianwali districts with an output 
of about 75,000 tons a year, and gold washing 
is carried on in most of the rivers not without 
remunerative results. Iron and copper ores 
are plentiful but difficulties of carriage and the 
absence of fuel have hitherto prevented smelting 
on a large scale. The Punjab is not a large 
manufacturing country, the total number of 
factories being only 590 the majority of which 
are cotton ginning and pressing factories. 
Cotton weaving as a domestic industry 
is carried on by means of hand looms 
in nearly every \illage. The Government 
Central Weaving Institute, Amritsar, and the 
Weaving Classes attached to the Government, 
Industrial Schools at Multan, Sialkot, Hoshiar- 
pur, Gujrat, Kohtak and Kulu, have, shown 
considerable enterprise in improving the hand- 
weaving industry. The Government Demons- 
tration Weaving Factory at Shalulara, (Lahore), 
which is expected to start, operations very 
shortly, will assist considerably in the develop- 
ment of the power-loom weaving industry of 
the Province The Government, Hosiery 
Institute at, Ludhiana and the Institute of 
Dyeing and Calico Printing at Shahdaru, 
(Lahore), are doing useful woik in the develop- 
ment ol tin* hosiery and dyeing and calico 
printing industries respectively. Blankets and 
woollen rugs arc also produced in considerable 
quantities and the carpets of Amritsar are 
famous. Si)k weaving is alsd carried on and the 
vvorkeis in Gold, Silver, Bras?, Copper and 
Earthen ware are lalrly numerous. Ivory 
carving is carried on extensively at Amritsar and 
Muzaffargarh as well as in the Patiala State. 
Mineral Oil is being extracted and refined in the 
Attock and Rawalpindi Districts respectively 
and a cement faetory is established at Wall near 
Hassanabdal. 

Administration. 

Prior to the Amendment of the Government 
of India Act in 1919 the sv stem of administra- 
tion was that ot a Lieutenant-Governor, drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. 
Under the Amended Act the. Province was 
raised to the status ot a Governorship, with an 
Executive Council and Ministers, the Governor- 
I in Council being in charge of the. Reserved 
Subjects and the Governor with his Mini tors ot 
the Transferred Subjects. Tin* general system 
ot provincial administration under this scheme 
is sketched in the section Provincial Govern- 
ments ( q . v ) where is also given a list of the 
Reserved and Transferred Subjects. Associated 
with the Governor and the Council and Ministers 
is an enlarged Legislative Council, with wide 
powers, whose scope and authority are given 
under the Legislative Councils (a.r.), the system 
being common lo all the major Provinces. The 
business of Government is carried on through 
the usual Secretariat which consists of five 
Secretaries, designated (1) Chief, (2) 
Home, (3) Finance and (4) Revenue Secretary 
and Secretary, Transferred Departments, one 
Deputy Secretary, three Undersecretaries and two 
Assistant Secretaries. In the Public Works 
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Department, there are also three Secretaries, 
(Chief Engineers), one in the Buildings and Roads 
branch and two in the Irrigation Branch 
while the Legal Remembrancer is also Secretary 
to Government in tin* Legislative Department. 
The heads of the Police and Educational 
Departments are also Under-Secretaries to 
Government. The Government spends the 
winter in Lahore and the summer (from the 
middle of May to the middle of October) in 
Simla. Under the Governor, the province is 
administered by five Commissioners (for Am. 
oala, Jullunder, Lahore, Rawalpinai and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners — 29 In number — each of 
whom Is in charge of a district. 

The principal heads of Department in 
the province are the two Financial Com- 
missioners (who are the highest Court of 
Revenue jurisdiction, and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the three Chief Engineers, the Inspector-General 
of Police, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Piisons, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests, the 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the 
Inspector-General of Registration, the registrar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies and Joint Stock 
Companies and the Legal Remembrancer. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted 
to a High Court, which is the final appellate 
authority in civil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serious oftences and original civil juris- 
diction in special cases. The Court sits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Justice and 
seven pusino judges (either Chilians or 
barristers), and three additional judges. Nub- 
bordinate to the High Court are the District and 
Sessions Judges (22 in number) each of whom 
exercises civil and criminal jurisdiction in a civil 
and session division comprising one or more 
(iifctrhts In districts in widen tie Frontier 
Ciimes Regulation is 111 force the Deputy 
Commissioner on the fmdintt of a Conned of 
Elders (Jirga) may pass sentence up to seven 
years’ imprisonment. 

Local Self-Government. 

Local Self-Government is secured in certain 
branches of the administration by the constitu- 
tion of District Boards, each exercising authority 
over a district ; of Municipal, Small Town, 
and Notified Area Committees each exercising 
authority over an urban area, and of Pancha- 
yats, each exercising authority over * revenue 
estate or a compact group of revenue estates. 
The funds of District Boards are derived from 
a cess on the land revenue of the district supple- 
mented by Government grants, profession 
taxes and miscellaneous fees, and those of 
Municipal, Small Town, and Notified Area 
< ommitt-ees from octroi or terminal tax anil 
other forms of taxation from Government grants 
and from rents and miscellaneous fees. The 
Panchayat system is an attempt to revive the 
traditional village community organisation, the 
elected committee or Panclinyat possessing 


certain powers in respect of taxation, local 
option, civil and criminal justice, the abate- 
ment of nuisances and other matters. Most Of 
the Members of practically all local bodies are 
now elected and elections arc usually keenly 
contested. 

Police. 

The Police force is divided into District and 
Railway Police. The combined force is undei 
the control of the Inspector- General, who is a 
member of the Gazetted force and hag under 
him three Deputy Inspector-Generals and a 
fourth Deputy Inspector-General in charge of 
the Criminal Investigation Department and of 
the Finger Print Bureau at Phlllaur. There is 
a Police Training School at Phillaur controlled 
by a Principal of the rank of Superintendent of 
Police. The Railway Police are under an 
Assistant Inspector-General. The District 
Police are controlled by Superintendents, each 
of whom is in charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Superintendents 
or Deputy Superintendents. 

Education. 

The strides which have been made in the past 
decennium, especially in the concluding years 
of the period, have brought the Punjab into 
line with the older and more forward provinces. 
The advance has not been confined to any one 
form of education but is spread over all grades 
and varieties. In addition to institutions main- 
tained in all parts of the province by private 
enterprise, Government itself maintains twelve 
art colleges, (including one for Europeans and 
another for women), two training colleges, one 
tor Indians at Lahore and another for Europeans 
at Ghorngnti, Six separate normal schools and 
thirty-nine training classes lor teachers of both 
sexes, ninety-three secondary schools for boys 
and girls, a reformatory school and fllty-two 
centres for vocational training. Apart from these 
Institutions for general education, Government 
maintains nine higher grade professional 
institutions, ru , the medical and veterinary 
colleges and the arts and technical schools at 
Lahore, the medical school at Amritsar, the 
Agricultural College at Lyallpur, the Engineering 
College at. Mughalpura and school at Rasul, 
ami the Institute of Dyeing and Calico printing. 
In addition a hosiery institute lias been 
established at Ludhiana and a central weaving 
Institute at Amritsar; while there are twenty 
industrial schools (one for disabled soldiers 
included) scattered over the province. 

The Department of Education is in the charge 
of the Minister for Education who is assisted id 
the work of administration by the Director 
of Public Instruction. The Punjab Univer- 
sity controls higher education. 

Forests. 

Large areas in the hills and elsewhere which 
are unsuited to cultivation are preserved os 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 
8,700 square miles. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department Is controlled by 
the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
is at present an officer of the Indian Medical 
Sendee holding the rank of Colonel. He is 
assisted by an Officer designated the Deputy 
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Inspector-General of Ctvll Hospitals, who is at eight Dispensaries of the normal staff, in addition 
present an officer of tho Indian Medical Service to a Special Staff engaged as required for com- 
holdlng the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. The hating epidemic deseases. The Superintending 
Department of Public Health is controlled by Engineer, Public Health Circle, is the Technical 
the Director of Public Health (also a member of Adviser of the Department in Engineering 
the Indian Medical Service) who for the present matters and this officer and the Director of 
has under him five Assistant Directors of Public Public Health are. the technical advisers of the 
Health, 37 District Medical Officers of Health, Urban Sanitary Board which deals with major 
(including three Assistant Epidemiologists), sanitary problems— water supply and drainage 
twenty-eight Sanitary Inspectors and twenty- I — affecting Municipal and other Towns. 


Heads or Account* 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1928-29. 

Heads 07 account* 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1928-29., 


{In thousands 


( In thousands 

Revenue Receipts. 

of Rupees.) 

Buildings and Roads. 

0 } Rupees.) 

Principal Beads of Revenue. 
II— Taxes on Income 

3 65 

XXX— Civil Works .. 

Miscellaneous . 

6,05 

V— Land Revenue . . 

4,87,23 

XXXII — Transfers from Famine 

.... 

Deduct — Revenue credit- 
ed to Irrigation. 

— 1,82,01 

Insurance Fund. 


Net Land Revenue 

3,05,22 

XXXIII— Receipts in aid of Su- 

4,45 

VI— Excise 

1,26. 2 

perannuation. 


VII — Stamps 

VIII— Forests 

1 21,35 
37,50 

XXXIV — Stationery and Printing 

1,24 

IX — Registration 

9,50 

X X XV — Miscellaneous 

18,62 

Total . . 

Irrigatim. 

XIII — Irrigation — Works for 

which capital accounts 

6,03,34 

Total .. 

Contributions and Assignments 
between Central and Provincial 
Governments. 

24,38 

are kept-— 




Direct Receipts 

4,42,50 

XXX IX- A — Miscellaneous adjust- 

* . * * 

Indirect credits (Land 
Revenue due to Irriga- 

1,82,01 

ments between the Cen- 
tral and Provincial Gov- 


tion). 

— 

ernments. 


Gross amount . , 

6,24,58 



Deduct — Working Expensos. 

—2,04,30 

Total Revenue Receipts 

11,21,66 

Net XIII— I r r 1 g a t i 0 n 

4,20,22 

Eitr a ordinary Items. 


Receipts. 


X L— Extraordinary Receipts . . 

1,51,70 

XIV — Irrigation — Works for 
which no capital ac- 

84 

Capital Receipts. 


counts are kept. 





Loans and Advances . . 

10,63 

Total .. 

4,21,06 

Famine Insurance Fund . . 

2,00 

Debt Services. 

XVI — Interest 

8,27 

Permanent Debt, Irrigation Loan.. 


Civil Administration. 

■ 

Permanent Debt, Hydro-Electric 
Loan. 

49,00 

X VII— Administration of J ustice 

10,79 

A pproprlation for reduction 01 

2,21 

XVIII— J ails and Convict Settle- 

5.48 

avoidance of debt, 


ments. 




XIX— Police 

X XVI — Miscellaneous Departments 

1.51 

2.51 

Depreciation Reserve Fund 

Repayment of Loan by Provincial 

23 

Total . . 

20,29 

Loans Fund. 


Beneficent Departments. 

XXI — Education 

14,22 

Deposit to Sinking and Revenue 
Reserve Funds. 

10,22 

XXn— : Medical 

XXIII— Public Health . . 

XXIV — Agriculture 

8,17 

4,15 

10,62 

Total Capital Receipts . . 

BALANCE. ■ 

77,29 

XXV— Industries 

1,11 

Opening Balance 

1,40,61 

Total 

38,27 

Grand Total* . . 

14.99,26 
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Budget 

Heads of Account. 

Estimate, 

1028*29. 

Heads of Account. 

Estimate. 

1928-20. 


.Expenditure charged to 
Revenue. 

Direct demands on the Revenue. 

5 — Land Revenue 

6— -Excise 

7 — Stamps 

a — Forests 

9 — Registration 

Total 

Irrigation Revenue Account. 

14 — Works for which capital 

accounts are kept (Interest 
on debt.) 

15 — Miscellaneous Irrigation Ex- 

penditure. 

Total 

Debt Services. 

19 — Interest on Ordinary Dobt . 

21 — Reduction or Avoidance of 

Debt. 

Total •. 
Civil Administration. 

22 — General Administration (Re 

served). 

22- -General Admin is t r a t io r 
(Transferred). 

24 — Administration of .T ustice 

25 — Jailsand ConvlctSettlements 

26— Police 

37 — Miscellaneous Departments 
(Reserved). 

37— Miscellaneous Departments 
(Transferred). 

Total 

Beneficent Departments. 

30 — Scientific Departments 

31 — Education (Reserved) 

31 — Education (Transferred) 

32— Medical 

33— Public Health 

34 — Agriculture 

35 — Industries 

Total . . 
Buildings and Roads. 
f Reserved 

41— Civil Works 

Transferred . 
Total 

43 — Famine Relief and Insurance 

45— Superannuation Allowances 

and Pensions. 

46 — Stationery and Printing (Re- 
served). 

46— Stationery and Printing 
(Transferred). 

47 — Miscellaneous (Reserved) 

47 — Miscellaneous (Transferred), . 

Total . . 

Contributions and Assignments to 
Central and Provincial 
Governments. 

51 — Contribution and Assignments 
to Central Government. 

51 -A — Miscellaneous adjustments 
between the Central and 
Provincial Governments. 

Total 


/ u thousands 


{In thousands 

of Rupees.) 

Miscellaneous. 

of Rupees.) 

42,08 

Transfers toEevenuc ReserveFund 

1,500 

14,43 

2,44 

26,94 

Total Expenditure charged to 

11,42,77 

Revenue. 

1,08 

Capital Expenditure 


86,97 

8-A. CHARGED TO REVENUE 

4,28 

1,25,00 

Forests. 

16’ — Irrigation Works . . . . 

91,11 


35- A— Industrial Development . . 

4,98 

11,92 

41- A — -Civil Works 

27,89 


41-B*~ Hydro Electric Scheme . . 

6,00 

1,36,92 

45- A — Commutation of Pensions 


Capital Expenditure charged 

1,34,26 

— 24,89 

to Revenue. 

3,42 

Total Expenditure charged 

12,77,03 


to Revenue. 


—26,46 

Capital Expenditure not 

- 

1,12,14 

charged to Revenue. 1 

52- A — Forest Capital Expenditure j 



55 — Construction of Irrigation l 


2,12 

!N avigation Embankment 


54,32 

and Drainage Works. 

56 C— Industrial Development 


40,18 

Capital Expenditure. 


1,20,11 

56-D— Hydro Electric Scheme 

40,00 

84 

Capital Expenditure. 


60 — Ci\il Works — Capital Expen- 


25 

diture. 


3,29,91 

60 R -Payment of Commuted 

6,51 

value of Pensions Capital 


Expenditure. 


36 

Total Capital Expenditure 

40751 

7,12 

1,63,27 

not charged to Revenue. 

54,31 
25 1 4 

Public Debt discharged Loans 
from Central Government. 

2,21 

59*44 

9.64 

Loans raised in the Markets * — 


6j per cent. Punjab Bonds, 1933 

.... 

3,19,28 

52 „ „ „ 1927 


1,33 

Total 

2,21 



2,15,02 

Loans and Advances by Provin- 


2,16,35 

cial Governments : — 


Loans and Advances ( R eser ved) . 

14,28 

3,81 

„ „ „ (Transferred) 

23,75 

28,80 

Total 

38,03 

11,22 

Deposits and Advances . — 


93 

Famine Insurance Fund 


5,01 

14,98 

Appropriation for reduction or 
avoid of Debts : — 


Sinking Fund for Provincial 

1,22 


Loans, 


04,80 

Suspense 



Depreciation Reserve Fund . . 



Revenue Reserve Fund 



Deposit with the Government 

... 7 

.... 

of India. 



Total 

1,22 


Total Provincial Disbursements 

13,65,00 


Closing Balances 

, 1,34,26 


Grand Total 

14,99,26 
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The Puniab . 


Administration. 

Governor, H, E. Sir Geoffrey Fitzhervey de 
Montmorency, k.c.i.e., k.c.v.o., c.b.e., i.c.s 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secretary , Major 3). Pott, D.8.O., m.C. 

Aides-de-Camp, Lt. M. W. Whitaker and Lfc. 
A. C. Maynard. 

lion . Aides-de-camp , Risaldar Major Kishan 
Singh, MX'., Sardar Bahadur Labh Singh and 
Risaldar Major Mir Muhammad Vihan. 

Members of Council. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i 
Husain, Kt. 

The Hon'ble Frederick Walker Kennaway, 
i.c.s. 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Sardar Jogendra Singh, Minister 
for Agriculture. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Manohar Lai, Minister for Edu- 
cation. 

The Hon’ble Malik Firoz Khan, Noon, Minister 
fo* Local Self-Government. 

Civil Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary , II, W. Emerson, c.I.E., c.b.e., 
i.c.s. 

Pome Secretary , H. M. Cowon, i.c.s. 

Financial Secretary , I). Penny. 

Secretary, Transferred Departments , ,J G. Reaz* 
ley, I.C.S. 

Revenue Secretary , W* B. Wilson, t c.s. 

Public Works Department. 

Irrigation Branch . 

Secretary , ( Southern Canals), It. It. I, ala Bhaga- 
wati Prasad Varma. 

Secietary , ( Northern Canals), J. B. G. Smith, 
C.I.K. 

Secretary, (Construction), H. F. Ashton, M.L.C. 

Buildings and Hoads Branch. 

Secretary, A. R. Astbury, M. Inst. C.E. 

Financial Commissioners , F W. Kotina wav, I C.S. 
(Revenue), H. J). Craik, C.S.I., I.C.S., (Deve- 
lopment.) 


Miscellaneous Departments. 

Director of Industries, It. C. Rawlley, M.A., 
m.sc., D.8,o. (Lond.). 

Director of Agriculture, D. Milne, B. Sc., (Agri.) 
(Aberdeen.) 

Director of Land Records and Inspector General of 
Registration, Rai Bahadur Lala Arjun Da. 

M.A., LL.B. 

Director of Public Instruction, Sir George Ander 
son, Kt., M.A., C.I.E. 

Inspector General of Police, G. A. Cocks, c.b.e. 
Chief Conservator of Forests, W T . Mayes, f.c.h. 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, Colonel 
J. W. D. Megaw, c.I.K., 1 M.s 
Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. (\ A. Gill, 

I. M.S. 

Inspector General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. F. A, 
Barker, C.B.E., i.m.s. 

Accountant-General, (\W\E. Carson, c.I.E. 
Postmaster-General , J, R. T Booth 

Lieutenant-Governors of the Punjab, 


Sir John Lawrence, Bart, G.c.B . 1856 

Sir Robert Montgomery, k.c.b . . . . 1859 

Donald Knell, McLeod, C.B. .. .. 1865 

Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 

K.C.S.I., O.B., died at Tonk, January 
1871. 

R. H. Davies, c.s.i. 1871 

R. E. Egertou, C.S. 1 1877 

Sir Charles C. Aitchison, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. . . 1882 

James Broad wood I yal . . . . . . 1887 

Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, K. c.s.i. . . . . 1892 

William Maoworth Yound, C.S.I. . . .. 1897 

Sir C. M Rivaz, K. C.s.i 1902 

Sir I). C. J. lbbetson, K.C.S.I., resigned 1907 
22nd January 1908. 

T. fl. Walker, C.S.I. (Offg.) . . . . 1907 

Sir Louis W. Dane, K. C.I.E., C.S.I 1 908 

James MeCrone Dome, (Offg.) . . . . 1911 

Sir M. F. O’ Dwyer, K. c.s.i. . . . . 1913 

Sir Edward Maclagan, K.C I.E., c.s.i. . . 1918 

Governors of the Punjab. 

Sir Edwatd Maclagan, K. C.I.E., C.S.I. . . 1920 

Sir Malcolm Halley, K.C S.I., c.I.E . . 1924 

Sir Geoffro>, de Montmorency K. C.I.E , 1928 

K.C.V.O., C.B.E. 


PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNGIL. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Chaudhri Shahab-ud-Din, B.A., LL.B. — President. 

Sardar Habib-ul-lali — Deputy President. 

Members and Ministers. 

Ez-Officio. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Sir Mian Fazl-i-Hussain , Kt. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Frederick Walker Kennaway, i.c.s. 

The Hon’ble Sardar Jogendra Singh, Minister for Agriculture, (Sikh), Landholders. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Manohar Lai, m.a., Minister for Education, Punjab University. 

The Hon’ble Malik Firoz Khan, Noon., Minister for Local Self-Government, Shalipur East 
(Muhammadan), Rural. 

Nominated. 

Officials. 

Kennaway, Mr. F.W., I.c.s., Commissioner, Punjab, Simla. 

Sanderson, Mr. It., Officiating Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, Simla. 

Penny, MrC J. D„ I.c.s., Secretary to Government, Punjab, Finance Department, Simla. 

Emerson, Mr. Herbert, William, C.I.E., c.b.e., i.c.s., Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab, Simla. 
Beazley, Mr. J, G., I.c.s., Secretary to Government, Punjab, Transferred Departments, Simla. 
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Currie, Mr. M. M. L., i.c.S., Legal Remembrancer and Secretary to Government, Punjab, Legislative 
Department, Simla. 

Ashton, Mr. H. F., P.W.D., Irrigation Branch, Punjab, Simla. 

Mjjzaffar Khan, Khan Bahadur Nawab, Director, Bureau ol Information, Pimjab, Simla. 

Gill LtrCol. C.A. K.l j .H.. d.t.m. and h. i.m.s. Director of Public Health, Pun jab, Simla. 

Wilson Air. W. E. I.C.S. , Revenue Secretary to Government, Punjab, Simoa. 

Cowan, Mr. H. M., I.c s , Home Secretary to Government, Punjab, Simla. 

Craik, H. D., c.s.l., l.c.s., Financial Commissioner, Punjab, Simla. 

Ogilvie, Mr. C. M.G., Senior Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Punjab, Simla. 

Non-officials. 

Abdul Kadir, K B., Shaikh, 

Roberts, Air. Owen, Hall Road, Lahore, 

Ratan ('hand, R. B. Lala, o.B.E , Honorary Alagistiatc, Amritsar; 

Shoo Narayan Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardtfr, C.I.U., Jullundur. 

Araya Das, .Mr. Ernest, h.A.. Secretary, District Board, Forozpur. 

Dalpat Singh, Honorary Captain, S.B., l.o.M., M.v.o., Rohtak j 
Owen, Dr C.A. M.u., Srinagar. 

Ghani, AI.A., Bar, -at* Law, Lahore. 


Elected. 


Name of Alemher. 


Constituency. 


Afzal Haq, Chaudhri 

Ahmad Yar Khan, Daultana, Allan 

Akbar Ali, Pir, b.a , ll n. 

Ali Ahmad, Chaudhri 

Balbir Singh, Rao Bahadur, Lieut., Rao, O.B K 
Baldeo Singh, Chaudhri, B.A., B.T. 

Bishan Singh, Sardar 

Bodh Raj, Lala, M.A., LL.B. 

Buta Singh, Sardar, B. A., LL.B. .. 

Chhajju Ram, Chaudhri, C.l.K. . . 

Chhotu Ram, Rai Sahib, Chaudlni, B A., ll.b.. . 
Daulat Ram, Kalia, Rai Bahadur, Pandit, m.b.e. 

Dhanpat Raf, Rai Bahadur, Lala 

Din Muhammad, Mr 

Dull Chand, Chaudhri 

Faiz Muhammad, Shaikh, B.A., ll.b. 

Fateh Singh, Sardar Sahib Sardar 
Fazl Ali, Khan Bahadur, Chaudhri, m.b.e. 

Firoz-ud-Din Khan, Rana, b.a., ll.b 

Ganga Ram, Rai Sahib, Lala 

Gokul Chand Narang, Dr., M.A., Pli. D. . . 

Gopal Das, Lala 

Gray, Mr. V. F 


nosiarpur-cwm-Ludhiana, Rural. 

Alultan East (Aluhammadan), Rural. 

Ferozepore (Aluhammadan), Rural. 

Gujranwala (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Gurgaon (Non-AIuhammadan), Rural. 
North-West Rohtak (Non-AIuhammadan), Rura 1 
Sialkot-cwm-Gurdaspur (Sikh), Rural. 

West Punjab Towns (Non-AIuhammadan) Urban. 
Alultan Division and Sheikhupura (Sikh), Rural. 
Hissar (Non-AIuhammadan) Rural. 

South East Rohtak (Non-AIuhammadan), Rural. 

East and West Central Towns (Non-Muham- 
madan), Urban. 

Punjab Industries. 

East and West Central Towns (Muhammadan), 

• Urban. 

1 lvarnal (Non-AIuhammadan), Rural. 

Dera Ghazi Khan (Aluhammadan), Rural. 
Ferozepore (Sikh), Rural. 

I Gujrat East (Muhammadan) Urban. 

South-East Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
Ambala-cwa-Simla (Non-Muhammadan), Rural, 
j North-West Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 
Lahore and Ferozepore ctm-Sheikhupura (Non- 
Muhammadan), Rural. 

Punjab Chamber of Commerce anc^ Trades Asso- 
ciation, Commerce. 
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Punjab Legislative Council . 


Name of Member. 


Constituency. 


Habib Ullah, Sardar 

H ans Raj, Raizada 

Harbakhsh Singh, Sardar 
Hari Singh, Sardar 
Hira Singh, Sardar 
.Tofcl Par shad, Lala 
Kaitar Singh, Bedi, Baba 
Kcsar Singh, Chaudhrl 

Kesho Bam, Sikri, Lala, b.a., ll.b. 

Khan Muhammad Khan , Wagha, Malik 

Kundan Singh, Mahton, Sardar 

Labh Singh, Mr., m.a., ll.b. (Cantab) 

Maqbool Mahmood, Mir, B.A., B. Lit 

Mohan Lai, Lala, B.A., LL.B. 

Mohindar Singh, Sardar 
Mubarik All Shah, Sayad 
Muhammad Abdullah Khan, Khan 
Muhammad Abdul Rahman Khan, Chaudhri . . 

Muhammad Alam, Dr., Shaikh 
Muhammad Amin Khan, Khan Bahadur, Malik, 
O.B.K 

Muhammad Hayat, Qurcshl, Khan Bahadur, 
Mian, O.I.E. 

Muhammad Husain, Sayad 

Muhammad Iqbal, Dr. Sir, m a., Ph. T). 
Muhammad Jamal Khan, Leghari, Kiian Baha- 
dur Nawab. 

Muhammad Raza Shah, Makhdumzada Sayad 
Gllani. 

Muhammad Sadiq, Shaikh 

Muhammad Saif Ullali Khan, Khan Sahib, Khan 

Nanak Chand, Pandit, M.A. 

E a rain Singh, Sardar, b.a., ll.b. 

Narendra Nath, Diwan Bahadur Raja, m. a. 

Nur Khan, liisaldar Bahadur 

Partap Singh, Sardar 

Rahim Bakhsh, Maulvi, Sir, K.C.I.B. 

Ram Singh, Chaudhri 
Sadullah Khan, Mian 
Raghbir Singh, Sardar 
Sewak Ram, Rai Bahadur, Lala . . 

Sahadat Khan, Rai 

Sikandar Hayat Khan, Lieut. Sardar, m.b.e. . . 
Talib Mehdi Khan, Malik Nawab Major 
Manohar Lai, m A., Bar at-Law 

Ujjal Singh, Sardar . . 

Umar Hayat, Chaudhri 

Yasin Khan, Chaudhri, b.a., ll.b. 

Zafrullah Khan, Chaudhri, b.a., ll.b. . . 

Sardar Abnasha Singh, Secretary, Legislative 
Council. e 

Hakim Ahmad Shujua, Assistant Secretary, 
Legislative Council. 


Lahore (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Juilundur-cwm-Ludhiana (Non-Muhammada»), 
Rural. 

Sheikhpura. 

Ambala Division (Sikh), Rural. 

Lahore (Sikh), Rural. 

South-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 
Lyallpur (Sikh), Rural. 

Amritsar awn-Gurdaspur, (Non-Muhammadan), 
Rural. 

Amritsar City (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 
Sheikhupura (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Hoshiarpur and Kangra (Sikh), Rural. 
Rawalpindi Division and Lahore Division North 
(Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Amritsar (Muhammadan), Rural. 

North-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 
Ludhiana (Sikh), Rural. 

Jhang (Muhammadan), Rural. 

MuzafTargarh (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Jullundur 'Muhammadan), Rural. 

West Punjab Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
Attock (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Sliahpur West (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Montgomery (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Lahore City (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Baloch Tumandars (Landholders). 

Multan West (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Amritsar City (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Mianwali (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Hoshiarpur (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
Rawalpindi Division and Gujranwala (Sikh 
Rural . 

Punjab Landholders (General). 

Rawalpindi (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Jullundur (Sikh), Rural. 

Ambala Division, North-East (Muhammadan), 
Rural. 

Kangra (Non-Muhan.madan), Rural. 

Lyallpur South (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Amritsar (Sikh), Rural. 

Multan Division (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
Lyallpur North (Muhammadan), Rural. 

( Muhammadan) Landholders. 

Jhelum (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Lahore City (Non -Muhammadan), Urban. 

Sikh (Urban). 

Gujrat, West (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Gurgaon-cwm-Hissar (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Sialkot (Muhammadan), Rural. 
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Burma. 


The Province of Burma lie* between Assam 
on the North-West and China on the North- 
Baa t, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
Westand South-West and Siam on the South* 
East. Its area Is approximately 263,000 
square miles, of which 184,000 are under 
direct British Administration, 16,000 are unad- 
ministered and 63,000 belong to semi-indepen- 
dent Native States. The main geographical 
feature of the country is the series of rivers and 
hills running fan-like from North to South with 
fertile valleys in between, widening and 
flattening out as they approach the Delta. 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations in climate. The coastal tracts 
of Arakan and Tenasserim have a rainfall of 
about 200 inches, the Delta less than half that 
amount. The hot season is short and the mon- 
soon breaks early. The maximum shade tem- 
perature is about 96°, the minimum about 60°. 
North of the Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly 
to 30 inches in the central dry zone which lies 
in a fab shadow M andhas a climate resembl- 
ing that oi Bihar. The maximum fcomperafcurc 
is twenty degrees higher than in the wet zone, 
but this Is compensated by a bracing cold season. 
To the -north and east of the dry zone lie the 
Kachin hills and the Shan plateau. The aver- 
age elevation of this tableland is 3,000 feet 
with peaks rising to 9,000. Consequently it 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfail of 
about 70 inches on the average. Its area is 
over 50,000 square miles. There is no other re- 
gion of similar area in the Indian Empire so well 1 
adapted for European colonization. The mag- 
nificent rivers, the number of hilly ranges ( Yo- 
mas) and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedingly 
varied and picturesque. 

The People. 

The total population of Burma at the census 
of 1921 was 13,169,099. There were 8,382,335 
Burmans, 1,017,987 Shans, 1,220,356 Karens, 
146,845 Kaehins, 288.847 Chins, 300,700 
Arakanese, 323,509 Taiainge and 122,257 
wia aungs. There is also a large alien popula- 
tion of 149,060 Chinese and 887,8 77 Indians, 
while the European and Anglo-Indian popula- 
ton numbered 25,005, and Indo-Burmans, 
120, ‘271. 


Tne Burmans, v.ho form the bulk of the poou 
lation, belong to the Tibetan group and tliei 
language to the Tibeto-Chinese family. Tbej 
are essentially an agricultural people, 80 pe: 
oent. of the agriculture of the country being in 
their hands. The Burmese, and most of the 
hill tribes also, profess Buddhism, but Ani- 
mism, or the worship of nature spirits, is almosl 
universal. The Interest taken by the Bur- 
mese in the course of the war, their response 
to the call for recruits and their generous 
contributions to war loans and charitable funds 
seem to show that their apathy towards the 
government of the country is giving way to an 
intelligent loyalty to British rule. 


In appearance the Burman is usually 
somewhat short and thick set with Mongolian j 
features. Hi* dress is most distinctive and 
exceedingly comfortable. It consists of a silk 
handkerchief bound round his forehead, a loose 1 


jacket on his body aud a long skirt or longyi tied 
round his waist, reaching to his ankles. The 
Burmese women, perhaps the most pleasing type 
of womanhood in the East, lead a free and open 
life, playing a large part in the household eco- 
nomy and in petty trading. Their dress is 
somewhat similar to the men’s minus the silk 
kerchief on the head, and the longyi is tucked 
in at the side instead of being tied in front. A 
well dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge rom- 
[ parison with any woman In the world. 

Communications. 

Irrawaddy, and to a less extent the 
ChiDdwin, afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the country. At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
Df sailing and steam craft. In the Delta the 
net-work or waterways is indeed practically 
the only means of communication. The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
mail, cargo and ferry boats*, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
service. 

The Burma Hallways Company has a length 
of 1008, 46 miles open line The principal lines 
are from Rangoon to Mandalay ; from Bagainc 
to Myitkyina, the most noithem point in the 
system; the Ran goon -Prome line; find the 
Pegu-Martaban line, which serves Moulmeln 
on the further bank of the Salween River. 

Industry. 

Agriculture is the chief Industry of the pro- 
vlnce and supports nearly three-fourths of the 
population. The nett total cropped area 
Is 16J million acres of which nearly f million 
acres are cropped more than once. Irri- 
gation works supply water to nearly 1 million 
acres. India is very largely dependent on 
Burma for her suprlies of kerosene, benzine 
and petrol which rank second to rice in order 
of importance. Teak wood is exported in large 
quantities from Burma to India. 

Forests play an important part In the in- 
dustrial life of the Province. The forest reserves 
cover some 32,128 square miles, while undated 
forests are estimated at about 115,346 square 
miles. Government extracts some 5 >,366 tons 
of teak annually, private firms, of whom the 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and Steel 
Brothers are the chief extract over 440,618 tons. 
Other timber extracted by licensees amounts 
f to over 589,139 tons and firewood over 1,128,964 
tons. 

Tin and wolfram are found chiefly in the 
Tavoy and Mergui Districts. Wolfram and tin 
are found together in most mining areas in 
Tavoy, the proportion varying from almost 
pure tin to almost pure wolfram. The rise in 
the price of tin has revived the tin mining 
industry in the Tavoy and Mergui Districts. 

Owing to a depression in the market, mosfc 
of the wolfram mines have closed down. 
Silver, lead and zinc ore are extracted by 
the Burma Corporation at Bawdwin in the 
Northern Shan States. Copper in small quantities 
is also found there. There are singD deposits of 
Molybdenite in Tavoy and Mergui and of 
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platinum In Myltkylna. The output of precious 
stones from thr ruby miriest has declined. Gold 
dredging In the Myltkylna District lias proved 
unprofitable and the company lias been wound 
Up. From the mines in the Hukoug valley 
ade and ninber are won. The oldest and 
argent oil field in the pimince is sit Venan- 
gvuing in Magwi district where Die Burma 
Oil Conqunv ban its ihlet wells but borings 
in other districts have sliown that the oil- 
bearing strata extend over a large part of the 
drv zone, and the output from the smaller 
fields in Pakokku and Minim districts is now 
considerable, while the wells sunk in Thayet- 
niyo district are also allowing satlsfactorv 
returns Two-thinls of the total prodiietiou 
comes from the Venangyaung and Singu fields. 
The Burma Oil Com puny take their oil to the 
relineries at Itaugoon Dy pipe line from Singu 
and Venangyaung. Other companies take 
It down by river Hats, The area under rubber 
s HO, 000 acres 

Manufactures. 

There are UM>7 factories, over two-fifths of 
winch are engaged in milling rhe and ovei 
one-fifth are sawmills The remainder are 
chiefly engineering w r orks, cotton ginning mills, 
oil mills tor the extraction o! oil from groundnuts, 
ami oil relineries connected with the petroleum 
industry. The average dully number of 
operatives is over 100,000 At the Census ot 
1921, l.lki'iJ'JU or - 8 18 [>er cent, of the 
total population were engaged outside agricul- 
ture and production. 

As is the ease in otiier parts ot the Indian 
Kmpiic tin* imported and hutoiv made aitiiie 
is rapidly ousting the home-made and indigen- 
ous. but- at Amarapuia in the Maudalav 
District a revival lias taken place ot hand silk- 
weaving. biirmese wood carving is still famous 
and many artists in silvei still remain, tin* llnish 
ol whose work is sennet lines verv line, Hussein 
and Mandalay parasols are well known and 
much admired in Burma, But pet haps the 
most famous of all hand-made and indigenous 
industries Is the lacquer work ot Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in black, green, and yellow 
traced on a ground-work of ted lacquer over 
bamboo. A new ait is the making ot bron/.e 
tlgures I'lte artists have gone back to nature 
toi their models, bieaking awav from the con- 
ventionalized forms into which tluir siher 
\v >rk lmd crystallized and the new figures 
display a vigour and life that make them bv 
foi the thirst examples ot art the province* can 
produce. 

Administration. 

Burma, whic h was at that time administered 
as a Lieutenant-Gov ornoisliip, was deliberatelv 
excluded from the o|k i ration ot the Kctoim Act 
of 1919. It was felt that the Province differed 
ho markedly from the other Provinces in the 
Indian Empire that its requirements should be 
separately considered After repeated discus- 
sions tilt* question was referred to a special 
Burma Reforms Committee, which in 1922 re- 
commended that all the essential prov isions 
of the Reform Act should he applied to the Pro- 
vince. Tlds recommendation was accepted and 
its proposals hccame law. Untier this Act 
Burma became a Governor’s Province, with 
an executke council and ministers, aud 


conforms to the provinces recreated under # 
the Act of 1919 (q.v.) The main difference 
Is in the size* of the electorate. Under tiie franch- 
ise aeeepted, the rural electorate is estimated 
at 1.738,871 and the urban electorate lias been 
put as high as 82,478 The Legislative Domicil 
tonVisN ot Mr. members, of whi< h 80 me elected 
and the balame nominated. Owing to file sjh*- 
(ial status of women m Burma, female framhise 
wie a dopt.e«l irom the beginning. 

Burma is divided administratively into 
Upper Burma (including the Slum States 
and (’bin Hills) and Lower Burma The 
Sirnn States are administered by the Chiefs 
of tiie States, subject to the supervision ol the 
Commissioner, Federated Shan States, who Is 
also Su|ieriiitendent for tiie Southern Slum 
States, and tiie Superintendent ot the Northern 
Slum Slates. The Northern and Southern Shan 
States were formed into a Federation on the 
1st October 1922. and are designated the F S. 
States Tiie other Shan States in Burma are 
Hubject to tiie supervision of the Commis- 
sioner, Sagaing Division The Civil Crimi- 
nal aud Revenue administration is vested 
in tiie Chief of tiie State, subject, to tiie res- 
trictions contained in the sanad. The law ad- 
ministered Is the eustomaiy law of the State. 

Under tiie Governor are eight Commissioners 
ot divisions, three in I'pjier, tour in Lower 
Burma and one in the Federated Slum States. 

Justice 

Tiie administration ot Civil and Criminal 
.lust ice is under tiie control ot the High Court- 
of Judicature at Rangoon, which consists of a 
Chief Justho'and ten othei peirnaneiit Judges. 
The Superior Judicial Service consists of District 
and Sessions Judges; there are also separate 
Provincial and Subordinate Judicial Services. 

All village headmen have limited magisterial 
] >owers and a considerable number are also 
invtsted with civil jurisdiction to a limited 
extent. 

In pursuance of the policy of decentraliza- 
tion steps were taken in 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen tiie power and influence which 
they possessed in Burmese times before the 
unit tali/.ing tendencies of Biitish rule made them 
practically subordinate officers ot the adminwtra- 
i Don. 

Public Works 

I Tills Department is administered by two 
Child Engineer* Tjeic is a Deputy Chid 
Kngineer (Buildings and Roads), besides 11 
I permanent SiqM'rintending Engineers (i e , 

I 7 tor Buildings and Roads and 4 tor Irrigation) 

J and 87 Executive Engineers and Assistant 
I Executive Engineers Then* ure also a Consult - 
! ing Architect , Electrical Inspector, Water and 
! Sewerage Engineer (Specialist posts) and a 
i River Training Expert, the incumbents ot 
which are stationed at Headquarters. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided Into Clvb, 
Military and Rangoon 1-own Police The 
first two are under the control of the 
Inspector-General of Police, the latter is 
under the orders of the Commissioner of 
Police, Rangoon, an officer of the rank of 
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Deputy Inspector-General. There is a Dy. J 
Inspector-General, Administration, in charge I 
of administrative detail of the Civil Police, 1 
and five other Deputy Inspectors -General, J 
one each for the Northern, Southern and j 
Western Ranges. one for the Kailway and J 
Criminal Investigation Department and one tori 
the Military i’oliee. j 

A special feature of Burma is the Military j 
Police. Its officers are deputed from the 
Indian Army. The rank and file are recruited 
from natives of India with a few Kachine, 
KarenB and Chins. The experiment of recruit- 
ing Burmese on a small scale has been successful. 
The organisation is military, the force being 
divided into battalions. The object of the force 
is to supplement the regular troops in Burma. 
Their duties, apart from their military work, 
is to provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc., 
ind guards for Treasuries, Jails and Courts. 

Education . 


A re nrnrica Die feature of education In Burma is 
the system of elementary education evolved, 
generations ago, by the genius of the people. 
Nearly every village has a monastery (h poor aryl 
kyaung) *, every monastery is a village school 
and every Bui man boy must, in accordance with 
hw religion, attend tiiat school, shaving his 
head and for the time wearing the yellow robe. 
At the hpoongyi-kyaungs the boys are taught 
reading and writing and an elementary native 
system of arithmetic. The result is that there 
are very few boys in Burma who are not able 
to read and write. 

Among special institutions, the Government 
Technical Institute, lnstdii, provides courses 
in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering 
and the Agricultural College, Mandalay, courses 
in Agriculture. 

A liberal scheme of State Scholarships provides 
for the despatch of 12 scholars to KurojK 4 
each year. 

Medical. 


At the head is the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion with an Assistant Director, both belonging 
to the Indian Educational Service. There are 
nine Inspectors of Schools drawn from the Indian 
Educational Service, while the Burma Educa- 
tional Service provides eight- Assistant Inspec- 
tors. There is also an Inspectress ol Schools. 
There is a Chief Educational Officer lor the 
Federated Shan States. 

A centralized, teaching and residential Fni- 
versity for Burma, has been established in Ran- 
goon. It now provides courses in \rt. Silence, 
Law, Education, Economics, Engineering. Mcdienu 
and Forest rj. 


The control of the Medical Department is 
vested in an Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals. Under him are 41 Civil Surgeons. 
There is also a Director of Public Health, two 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, the senior of 
! whom is also Director, Public Health Institute, 
j to which is attached a Malaria Bureau, 
an Inspector-General of Prisons, three whole time 
I Superintendents of Prisons, a Chemical Exa- 
miner and Bacteriologist and a Superintendent 
of the Mental-Hospital. 

There is also a Hygiene Publicity Officer. 

The Pasteur Institute was opened in Rangoon 
1 In .luly 101 B. The Director is a senior member 
! of the Indian Medical Service. 


THE FINANCES OF BURMA. 

In common with the other Provinces of India, the financial arrangements between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Government of Burma underwent a remodelling in consequence of the 
reconstitution of the ITovince on the lines of the other Indian Provinces. The Provinces obtained 
substantial financial independence. The present position is s«*t out in the following statement: — 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS 1 OR 1928-21). 

(J) REYES VE /tECEIPTS— ORRIS ARV. Rs. 

Taxes cm Income . . . . . . . . . . . , . . , , . . 12,00,000 

Land Revenue . 5,42,00,000 

Excise 1,24,00,000 

Stumps 73,50,000 

Forest 2,06,00,000 

Registration . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 7,50,000 

Scheduled Taxes . . . . . . . . . . 5,00,000 

State Railways . . . . . . . . . . . . .... 

Irrigation, etc., Works with Capital Accounts 28,70,000 

Irrigation, etc , Works (No Capital Accounts) . . 1,50,000 

Interest 11,06,000 

Administration of Justice .. .. 15,00,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements . . . . . . . . . . 7,00,000 

Police 6,24,000 
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Port* and Pilotage 1,50,000 

Education 6,00,000 

Medical 3,00,00o 

Public Health 1,00,000 

Agriculture . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 75,000 

Industries 5,000 

Miscellaneous Depart merits .. . . .. .. . . .. .. 2,00,000 

Civil Works 11,00,000 

Receipts in Aid of .Superannuation .. .. .. . . .. .. .. 1,50,002 

Stationery and Printing .. .. .. .. .. . .. .. 1,20,000 

Miscellaneous .. .. .. .. .. .. 4,20,009 

Total (a) 10,72,20,000 


( ID REVENUE 11 FA' El P TS— EXTRA OHMS A R V. 

Extraordinary Receipts . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . , . . , 

Tot il (o) A (ft) , . 10,72,50,000 

((') UK HT HEADS 

Famine Insurance Fund 80, 000 

Depreciation Fund- -Government Presses . .. .. .. .. .. 65,000 

Depreciation Fund — Commercial Concerns .. .. . . .. .. . 50,000 

Doans und Advances by Provincial Governments . . . . . .. 23,48,000 

Advances irom Provincial Loans Fund 1,30,00,000 

Tot: l (<*) .. 1,55,43,060 

Total («>, (/•) anJ (c) .. 12,27,93,000 

Opening Balance . . . 45,00,000 

Brand Total . . . . 12,72,93,000 


ESTIMATED DISBURSEMENTS FOB 1928-29. 

(A) EXPENDITURE CHARRED TO REVENUE. Rs. 

Land Revenue 81,03,000 

Excise .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 21,69,000 

Stamps .. .. .. .. •• •• .. .. .. .. .. 1,74,000 

Forest . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 82,97,000 

Forest Capital Outlay .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 10,95,000 

Registration . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2,00,0000 

State Bailwa.vs .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .... 

Miscellaneous Kailwnj Expenditure .. .... 

Construct ion of Railways .. .. .. ., .. .... 

Interest on Works with Capital Accounts 22,57,000 

Other Revenue Expenditure 10,67,000 

Construction of Irrigation Works, etc 12,09,000 

Interest on Ordinary Debt — 24,13,000 

General Administration 1,09,48,000 

Administration of Justice 69,10,000 

Jails aud Qmvlct Settlements 34,83,000 

Police ~ 1,52,91,000 
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Forts and Pilotage 


13,00,000 

Scientific Departments . . 


68,000 

K ducat ion 


1.31.81,000 

Medical 


51,31,000 

Puhlie Health 


31,02,000 

Agriculture 


22,35,000 

Industries 


4,23,000 

Miscellaneous Departments 


3,60,000 

Civil Works 


2,58,85,000 

Famine Relief, etc. 

/ 

67,000 

Superannuation Allowances and Pensions 
Commutation of Pensions 

- 

4 1 ,29,000 

Stationery and Printing 


12,44,000 

Miscellaneous 


1 8, 13,000 

Con trl hut ions to Central Government . 
Extraordinary Charges • • 


70,000 


Total (a) 

1 1 ,78,46,000 

(R) EXPESDl TV RE SOT 
Const nb’t Jon of Irrigation, etc , Works 
Payment of Commuted Value ol Pensions 

CH ARCED TO REV ESI' E. 

1 6,80,00 1 

1 7.45,000 


Total (b) 

34,25,000 


Total (a) & (b) 

12,12,71,000 

<C) 

DEBT HEADS. 


Depreciation Fund —Government Presses 
Loans and Advances 

Advances irom Provincial Loans Fund 



51,000 
26, 87. OIK) 
2,18,000 


Total (c) .. 

20,59,000 


Total (//), (b), A (e) . . 

12.42,30,000 


Closing Balance 

30,63,000 


Grand Total 

12,72,93,000 

Administration. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 


Governor, II. E. Sir Charles limes, K.r.s I., 
C IK, i <’ s 

Private Secretary, Captain Thomas Wvnford 
Koc* D 8 o , M 5-6th Rajputana Rifles. 

Aide de-Camp, Captain R. Ashlev. 2nd Batta- 
lion, Wiltshire Regiment (Duke o! Edin- 
burgh’s) 

Honorary Aides-de-camp, ( apt Charles Richard 
(load, K.l M , and Lieut -Col H H. MeGann, 
I A, 

Indian Aides-de-Camp , Siibadar-Major and Hon. 
Lt. Bhagbir Vakha, Bahadur, Naib Com- 
mandant ttarran Singh, Sardar Bahadur and 
Naib Commandant Jalal Din, Khan Baliadur. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon’blc Mr. Samuel Andrew Smyth, C.8.I., 
B a . I.c.8. , „ „ s 

The Tlon’blc Sir Joseph Augustus Maung Oyi, 
Kt., Bar-at-Law. 

Ministers. 

The Hon'ble V Ba Yin, M.B., Ch.B. 

The Hon’ble Mr Lee Ah Yaln, Bar-at-Law. 


Director of Ayrieulture, Andrew McKcrral, M.A. 
Commit my Architeit , S. I*. Rush 

Commissioner, Federated Shan Staten, Taunyyyi 
Southern Shan Staten , I G. Llovd, HA., I.C.8. 
Superintendent, Sortheru Shan States, G. E. 
Harvey, BA., l.c s. 

Director of Public hurt ruction, C. A. Snow, M.A, 
1 nnpector-deneral of Police, Major C, du M. 
WeilfKinie, O B.K., I. A. 

Chief C onne rent or of Forests, H W. A, Watson. 

Inspector- (General of Civil Hospitals, Colonel 
W. H. C. Forster, M i.m.h. 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. E. Bisset, I.M.H. 
Inspect or-(ieneral of Prisons, Lt.-Col. i\ K. Tara- 
pore, I M.8. 

Commissioner of Exercise , John Brown Marshall, 
M.A. B.HC., C.l.K , I.C.S. 

Financial ( 1 omunsswnc r (Reserved Subjects), 

Off //,, Charles Frederick Grant, M.A., r.c.H,, 
Financial Commissioner (Transferred Subjects), 
Charles William I>unn, c.i.E., b.a., i.c.h. 
Postmaster ‘Central, Frank Thomas de Monte. 
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Chief Commissioners of Burma, 


Lleut.-Coionel A. P. Phayrc, c.B. 

.. 1862 

Colonel A. Fytchc, c. 8.1 

.. 1867 

Lieut.-Colonel R. D. Ardagh 

.. 1870 

The Hon. Ashley Eden, c. 8 . 1 . 

.. 1871 

A, R. Thompson, c.s.i. 

.. 1875 

C. U. Aitchison, c.s.i 

.. 1878 

C. E. Bernard, c. 8 . 1 . 

.. 1880 

C. H. T. Crostfowaite 

.. 1883 

Sir C. E. Bernard, k.c.s.i. 

.. 1886 

C. H. T. Crosthwaite, C. 8 . 1 . 

... 1887 

A. P . MacDonnell, c. 8 . 1 . (a) 

.. 1889 

Alexander Mackenzie, c. 8 . 1 . 

.. 1890 


D. M. Sincaton .. 1892 

Sir F. W. R. Fryer, K.c. 8.1 1895 

(a) Afterwards ( by creation ) Baron 
MacDonnell. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 

Sir F. W. R. Fryer, k.c.s.i 1897 

Sir H. S. Barnes, k.c.s.i., k.c.v.o. . . 1903 

Sir H.T. White, K.C.I.E 1905 

Sir Harvey Adamson, Kt., k.c.s.i., LL.P. 1910 
Sir Harcourt Butler, K.C.S.I., c.i.e. .. 1915 

Sit Reginald Craddock, k.c.s.i. .. 1917 

Governors of Burma. 

Sir Harcourt Butlor, o c.i.e.* k.c.s.i. .. 1922 

Sir Charles Tnnes, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., i.c.s. 1927 


SECRETARIES, DEPUTY SECRETARIES, UNDER SECRETARIES, Etc., TO 
GOVERNMENT. 


J, Clague, b.a., i.c.s. 

A. E. Giliiat, I.c.s. 

W. H. Payton, h.a., i.c.s. 

C. R. P. Cooper, h.a., i.c.s. 

F. H. Stevenson, i.c s. . . 

11. Moling Gale (S) K.S.M., H.A. 
U« L, Nichols, 11 . A., I.c.s. 

J. B. G. Bradley, i.c.s. 
U. Kyaw Min, h.a., i.c.s. 

U. Ba Hi, S., H.A. 

U. Shwe Seln, h.a. 

C. O. Edge 
U. Kyaw (3), H.A. 

U. Maung Maung, 1 c.s. . , 

Ral Sahib A. T. Basil 
Rai Sahib K. M. Basu, H.A. 

,1. IT. 3>’ Costa 

G. Straccy 

P.J. Sim 

S. 13. Ghosh, Xi. A., B.L. . . 

J. M. Smith 


Chief Secretary, Home and Political Department. 
Secretary, Finance Department. 

Officiating Secretary, Education Department 
Secretary, Revenue Department. 

Secretary, Forest Department. 

Secretary, Local-Go\ eminent Department. 

Secretary, Judicial Department. 

Under-Secretary, Home and Political Department. 
Under-Secretary, Finance Department. 

Under-Secretary, Education Department. 
Undef-Seeretarv, Forest Department 
Undrr-Seeretar>, Re\enne Department. 

U nder-Seeretar> , Judicial Department. 

Under secretary, Local- Go\ eminent Department. 
Assistant Secretary, Finance Department. 

Assistant Secretary, Homo and Political Department. 
Registrar, Home and Political Department. 

Registrar, Office of Secretary, Education and Local 
Go\crnment Department. 

Registrar, Finance and Revenue Secretary's Office. 
Registrar, Office of Secretary, Forest Depaitmeut. 
Registrar, Public Works Department. 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONERS. 


0. F. Grant M.A., I.c.s .. Financial Commissioner. (Reserved Subjects,) (Officiat- 

ing.) 

C. W. Dunn, c.l.v., b.a. •• .. .« Financial Commissioner. (Transferred Subjects.) (Off- 

eiatiug.) 

U. Pa Zttto, B.A .. ,, Secretary to Financial Commissioner. (Reserved Sul 

jects.) 


Secretary to financial Commissioner (Transferred Sul. 
jects.) 


tT. Chit Maung, b.a. 
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BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

President. 

The Hon. Mr. Oscar do <ilan\ille, c.i.E., o.b.e., Bar.-at-Law. 

Deputy President. 

U Paw Tun, A.T.M , Bar.-at-Law. 

Ex-Officio Members. 

OFFICIALS, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Samuel \ndrew Sm\th. c s.l , 1 r s. 

The Hon'ble sir Joseph Augustus Maung Gyi, Kt. Barrlstor-at-Law. 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Dr, Ba Yin, m.b , on. B. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Lee Ah Yam, K.I.H., Barrister-at*Law 
Xominated Members . 

OFFICIALS. 

John Ptei son Bulkeley, i K s 
Art hm Lggar, Bar -at -Law 
Charles Hobert Plant Cooper, 1 r.s 
John Clugue, 1 r.s 
H L A Watson 
Harold laie> Nichols, I c,*t 
Algernon Earle Oilliat, l,r s, 

11 , luishington Holman Hunt, 1 cs. 

C Maung Hale (H), K.s M. 

Major Cyril de Moutlort Wellborne, o.n V. , I A. 

Charles William Dunn, c 1 E . I.o. 

William Browne Brand(‘r, o.n e , c 1 F.., I.r s. 

Lieut -Col. Ernest Bisset, M Ii , Ch. H , I W.s. 

Charles Kredern k (Bant, 1 0 s. 

Son -officials. 

Adamjee Hajee Dawood Monhunt. 

T i Lun, k s m. 

Dr. X. N’. Parakh, L 1 p. A L.M s. ((Has ), l S a. (Lon.). 

A. Nara >ana Kao, m.a. 
r Po Yin. 

V Po Thin, y t.m. 

Joint Hilliard Dono\au Olasiott, c.l.i:., Agent, Burma Hallways. 

W'illiam Thomson Howison. 

Elected Members. 

Name of Member. j Name and class of constituency reprefented. 


U Mra Tun 
S. Jone Bin 
U Sein Ba 
U Aye Maung 
T J Maung Gale 
JBaU. 

U PeAunS 
U Tun Win 


Akyab Town (General Urban). 
Bassein Town (Genera) Urban). 
Henzada Town (Oeneral Urban). 

.Mandalay Town (General Urban). 


* Moulmein (General Urban). 
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Kamo of Member. 


U Ni, Bar.-at-Law 

The Hon’ble I)r. Ba Vin , m.b., ch.b . . 

U Ba Pe, b.a 

Kong Beng Chong 

U Ba Tin 

L. H. Wellington 

R. K. Ghose 

Promotha Nath Chowdhnry 

L.K. Mltter 

Mlrza Mahomed Ilaft, Bar.-at-Law 
8. A. 8. Tyabji 

D, Venkataswamy 

Mahomed Auzarn, Bar.-at-Law . . 

K. V. Pillay 

Saw Po Chit, Bar.-at-Law 

8ra 8hwe Ba 

8aw Too Khut 

U Myat Pon 

U Thoin Maung 

13 Chit Pu 

U Saw Hla Aung 

E. G. Maracan 

U Aung Gyi 

U Kala 

V Ba 

U Ba So, Bar.-at-Law 

U Tun Lin.T.p.s. 

U Ba Myin 

U Po Hla 

UPoThin 

U San Pe 

U Ko Gyi 

U Po Shcin 

U Khant 


U Kyaw Dun, tjp.s 
U BaThwe 
U Po Tun, t.p.8 . 
V Mya 
U flhwc Yun 
13 Pan 


Name and class of constituency represented. 


Prome Town (General Urban) . 

| East Bangoon (General Urban). 

| West Rangoon (General Urban). 

Tavoy Town (General Urban.) 

Akyab Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Basscin Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Mandalay Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Moulmcin Indian Community (Indian Urban). 

( East Rangoon Indian Community (Indian 
Urban). 

I West Rangoon Indian Community (Indian 
Urban), 

Amherst Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Bassein Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Ma-ubin Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Myaungmya Karon Community (Karen Rural) 
Thaton Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Amherst (General Rural). 

Akyab District East (General Rural). 

Akyab District West (General Rural). 

South Arakan (General Rural). 

Basseln District (General Rural). 

Hanthawaddy East (General Rural). 
Hanthawaddy W T est (General Rural). 

Hcnzada District North (General Rural). 
Henzada District South (General Rural). 

Insein (General Rural). 

Katha ( General Rural) . 

Kyaukse (General Rural). 

Lower Chlndwin East (General Rural). 

Lower Chindwin West (General Rural). 

Magwe East (General Rural). 

Magwe West (General Rural). 

Mandalay District (General Rural). 

Ma-ubin (General Rural). 

Meiktila East (General Rural). 

Meiktila West (General Rural). 

Mergui ( General Rural). 

Minbu ( General Rural). 
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Name of Member. 


U ToLu 

U Mya, t.p.s 

U Ba Zone 

U Myint Thi in, Bar.-at-Law 

U Me, T.r.s 

U Ho Kim Seng 

1) Kya Gaing, Bar.-at-Law 

U Thein Mnung, B.A., M.M.F 

U Ba Ilyu 

U Maung Maung 

IJ Tha Zan 

U Maung Lu 

U Ba Din 

U C. Soo Don 

U Ba Ban 

U Lu Gyi 

U Po Chit 

U San Lu 

U Maung Maung . . 

U Pu Thanuuadly .. ,, 

U Paw Tun, a.t.m., Bar.-at-Law (Deputy 
President). 

U Pu, B. A., Bar.-at-Law 

Charles Haswell Campagnac, m.b.e., Bar.-at- 
Law. 

Oscar dc Glanville, o.r.e., Bar.-at-Law . . 
Jules Emile Du Bern, o.b.e. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Lee Ah Yain, Bar-at- 

Law. 

Vacant. 

Lieut.- Colonel U Ba Ket, I.M.S. (Retd.). 


Name and class of constituency represented* 

Mayungmya (Geueral Rural). 

Myingyan North (General Rural). 

Mylngyan South (General Rural!. 

Pakokku East (Genera) Rural). 

Pakokku West (General Rural). 

Pegu North (General Rural). 

I’egu South (General Rural). 

Prome District (General Rural '. 

Pyapon (General Rural). 

Sagaing East (General Rural). 

Sagaing West (General Rural; 

Shwebo East (General Rural). 

Shwebo West (General Rural). 

Tavoy District (General Rural). 

Tharrawaddy North (General Rural). 
Tharrawaddy South (General Rural) 

Thaton (General Rural). 

Thayetmyo (General Rural). 

Toungoo North (General Rural). 

Toungoo South (General Rural). 

Yamethln North (General Rural). 

Yamethin South (General Rural). 

Anglo-Indian (Anglo-Indian). 

European (European). 

Burma Chamber of Commerce (Commerce). 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce (Commerce). 

Rangoon Trades Association (Chambers). 
Rangoon University. 


Secretary 

U Ba Dun, Bar.-at-Law, 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


Bihar and Orissa lies between 19°-02' and ; 
27°-30' N. latitude and between 82°-31 # and | 
88 d -26' B. longitude and includes the three pro- 
vinces of Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur, and 1 
is bounded on the north by Nepal and the j 
Darjeeling district of Bengal : on the east by j 
Bengal and the Bay of Bengal ; on the south by j 
the Bay of Bengal and Madras ; and on the west 
by the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and j 
the Central Provinces. 

The area of the British territories which j 
constitute the Governorship of Bihar and , 
Orissa Is 8,380 square miles inclusive of the 
area of large rivers. In addition to the districts 
which are directly under British rule, there are 
two groups of petty States which lie to the 
south ana south-west of the Province and which 
under the names of the Feudatory States of 
Orisss and Chota Nagpur are governed each by 
Its own Chief under the superintendence and 
with the advice of the Political Agent and Com- 1 
missioned Orissa Feudatory States. The area of i 
these territories la 28,050 square miles and as it 
Is usual to Include them when speaking of Bihar 
and Orissa the area of the whole Province may 
be stated at 111,828 square miles. Two of 
the provinces of the Governorship of Bihar 
and Orissa, viz., Bihar and Orissa, con- 
sist of great river valleys, the third, Chota 
Nagpur, Is a mountainous region which separates 
them from the Central Indian Plateau. Orissa 
embrace s the rich deltas of the Mahanadi and 
the neighbouring rivers and is bounded by the 
Bay of Bengal on the south-east and walled in 
on the north-west by the hilly country of the 
Tributary States. Bihar lies on the north of the 
Province and com prises the valley of the Ganges 
from the spot where It issues from the 
territories of the Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh till it enters Bengal 
near Rajmahal. Botwcen Bihar and Orissa lies 
Chota Nagpur. Following the main geogra- 
phical lines there are five Civil Divisions ith 
headquarters at Patna, Muzaffarpur (for 
Tirhut), Bhagalpur, Cuttack (for Orissa) and 
Ranchi (for Chota Nagpur). 

The People. 

The hoadquarters of Government aro at 
Patna. The new capital which lies between the 
Military Cantonment of Dinapore and the old 
civil Bt&tion of Bankiporo is known as “ Patna,” 
the old town being called “Patna City.” 

The Province has a population of 37,961,858 
persons which is very little less than that of 
France and rather more than that of the Bombay 
Presidency. The province is almost entirely 
rural, no fewer than 903 in every 1,000, live 
In villages. Even so with 339 persons 
per square mile, Bihar and Orissa is more 
thickly populated than Germany. There are 
only three towns which can be classed 
as cities, namely, Patna, Gaya and Bbagai- 
pur. During the last thirty years the po- 
pulation of Patna has been steadily dimi- 
nishing. Hindus form an overwhelming majo- 
rity of the population. Though the Muhamma- 


dans form less than one-tenth of tbetotul popu 
lation they constitute more tnan one-fltth of 
urban population of the province. Animists 
account for 6 16 per cent. These are inhabitants 
of the Chota Nagpur plateau and the Santai 
PuYganas, the latter district being a continuation 
of the plateau In a north-easterly direction. 

Industries.* 

The principal industry is agriculture, Bihar 
more especially North Bihar, being the “ Garde i 
of India.” Rice is the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable importance. It is estimated that 
the normal area cultivated with rice 1 b 15,320,71 0 
acres or 48 per cent, of the cropped area of 
the Province. Wheat is grown on 1,205,909 
acres, barley on 1,406,100 acres, maize or 
lodian-corn on 1,637,500 acres, the latter being 
an autumn crop Oil-seeds are an important 
crop, the cultivation having been stimulated 
by the demand for them in Europe. It is 
estimated that 2,091,400 acres oi land aie 
annually cropped with oil-seeds in the Pro- 
vince. There is irrigation in Shahabad, Gaya, 
Patna and Champaran districts In Bihar 
and in Balasore and Cuttack in OriBsa. The 
Indigo industry is steadily on the decline, the 
total area sown having decreased from 342,000 
acres in 1896 to 25,000 acres in 1923. The 
principal cause of this was the discovery of the 
possibilities of manufacturing synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on a commercial 
scale. Its place as a crop manufactured for 
export has been largely taken by sugarcane, the 
cultivation of which has been considerably 
extended owing to the high prices given by 
sugar factories. In the district of Purnea 
and In onssa, and parts of the Tirhut 
Division jute is grown, but the acreage vane* 
according to the price of jute. The last 
serious famine was in 1895-90, but there 
was a serious shortage of foodstuffs in the 
south of the Province in 1919. In any 
year in which monsoon currents from 
either the Bay of Bengal or the Arabian 
Sea are unduly late in their arrival or 
ceaso abruptly before the middle of September 
the agricultural situation Is very grave. It may 
bo said that for Bihar the most important 
rainfall is that known as the hatia, dne 
towards the end of September or up to 
middle of October. Rain at this time not only 
contributes materially to an increased outturn 
of the rice crop, but also provides the moisture 
necessary for starting the spring or rabi crops. 

Manufactures. 

Opium was formerly, with indigo, the chief 
manufactured product of Bihar, but in conse- 
quence of the agreement with the Chinese 
Government the Patna Factory has been dosed. 
At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have erected one of the largest cigarette fac- 
tories in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively. Ihe 
Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur in 
Singbbhum district are also one of the largest 


* The figures given in this paragraph relate to British territory only. 
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in tho world and numerous subsidiary industries 
arc springing up In their vicinity. The most 
important of these are the Tinplate Company 
of India, Agricultural Implements, Ltd., Enfield 
Cable Company of India, Enamelled Ironware, 
Limited, and Indian Steel Wire Products. The 
population of Jamshedpur is rapidly approach- 
ing 100,000 and it consumes 1$ million 
tons of coal annually. Tins part of the province 
has also some of the richest and most extensive 
iron mines in the world and supplies the iron 
and steel works in both Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa with raw materials, but the raising 
of coal is still the most important of 
the mineral industries in the province. The 
coalfields in the Manbhum District have 
undergone an extraordinary development in the 
past twenty years, while valuable new fields are 
being developed at Ramgarh, Bokaro and Karan- 
pura in Hazarlbagh. This same district is the 
most important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the quality as well as the size 
of its output. Manbhum, Palawan, Ranchi, the 
S-intal Parganas and Gaya are also tin* chief 
centres for the production of lac and the manu- 
facture ot shellac the latter of which is exported 
from India to the value or ten crorcs annually. 

Administration. 

The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lieutenant-Uovernor-in Council, 
Inus being unique in India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council. Under 
the Reform Act of 1919 it was raised to the 
status of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
in the section. The Provincial Governorships, 
where the division of the administration into 
Reserved Subjects, in charge of the Governor 
and liis Executive Council, and Transferred 
Subjects, in charge of the Governor and Mini- 
sters chosen from the Legislative Council, is 
sot cut in detail. In all these respects Bihar 
and Orissa is on the same plane as the other 
Provinces in India. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department In the Pro- 
vince of Bihar and Orissa consists of two sepa- 
rate branches, viz.: — (1) the Buildings and 
Roads and (2) Irrigation which also deals with 
railways. Each has a Chief Engineer, who is 
also Secretary to the Local Government with 
an Enginee Officer as Under-Secretary in thr 
Buildings and Roads branch and a non-pro- 
fessional Assistant Secretary, in the Irrigation 
branch under him. The Electrical work of 
the Province is carried out by an Electric 
Inspector and an Electrical Engineer and a staff 
ot subordinates. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is con- 
trolled by the High Court of Judicature 
at Patna. In the administration of civil justice 
below the High Court are the District Judges as 
Courts of Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
Munsiffs. The jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Suoordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
cognizable by the Civil Courts. It does not, j 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred. The 
ordinary jurisdiction of a Munsif extends to all 
suits In which the amount or value of the subject 
matter in dispute does not exceed Rs. 1.000 


though the limit may be extended to Rs. 4,000 . 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hear* 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authority for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers. The District 
Magistrate can also be, though in point of fact 
he very rarely is, a court of fl^t instance. It is 
usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of the district. In the 
non -regulation districts the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and his subordinates exercise civil powers 
and bear rent suits. 

Land Tenures. 

Estates in the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
are of three kinds, namely, those permanently 
settled from 3 79U which are to be found in the 
Patna, Tlrliut and Bhagalpur divisions, those 
temporarily settled as in Chota Nagpur and 
parts of Orissa, and estates held direct by Gov- 
ernment as proprietor or managed by the Court 
of Wards. The passing of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act (VIII of 1885) safeguarded the rights of tho 
cultivators under the Permanent Settlement Act. 
Further, the Settlement Department under the 
super vision .of tho Director of Land Records 
makes periodical survey and settlement opera- 
tions in tin* various districts both permanently 
and temporarily settled. In tho former, the 
rights of tho undertenants are recorded and at- 
tested, while in the latter there is tho re-settle- 
ment of rents. In the re-sottlcment proceedings, 
rents are fixed not only for the landlords but also 
for all the tenants. A settlement can be ordered 
bv Government on application made by land- 
lords or tenants, 

lhe tenures of Orissa are somewhat different. 
Under the zamindars, that is, the proprietors 
who took settlement from Government and pay 
revenue to Government direct, is a class of sub- 
ordinate proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders, who were originally village headmen 
dealing more or less direct with the revenue 
authorities. They have a variety of names, 
such as mukadam, padhan, mauruti , garbarakar, 
pursethi , khariddar and thikmi zamindar. 
These sub-proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders pay their revenue through the zarnin- 
dars of the estates within which their landr 
lie. In Chota Nagpur anil' the Santal Par- 
ganas, the rights of village headmen have been 
recognised. The headman collects the rents 
and is responsible for them minus a deduction 
as remuneration for his trouble. 

Both Orissa and Chota Nagpur have their own 
Tenancy Acts. 

Police. 

The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Registration are each under the general direction 
of Government, supervisrd and inspected 
by an Inspector-General with a staff of assis- 
tants. The Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
is also Inspector-General of Registration. 

Under the Inspector-General of Police are 
four Deputy Inspectors-General and 29 Super- 
intendents. There are also 28 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 28 Deputy Superinten- 
dents. The force is divided Into the District 
Police, the Railway Police and the Military 
Police. A Criminal Investigation Department 
has also been formed for the collection and 
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distribution ol information relating to profe*-.ts a Member of the Indian Metrical service, 
tuonal c riminals and criminal tribes whose Under him there are 21 Civil Burgeons who are 
operations extend beyond a single district j responsible for the medical worn of the dis- 
and to control, advise, and assist in investiga- ; tricts at tne headquarters of which they are 
tions Of crime of this ciass and other serious i stationed. 60 Dispensaries are maintained by 
action which Its assistance may be invoked. ! Government in addition to 601 Dispensaries 
There are three companies of unmounted j maintained by Local bodies, Railways, private 
Military Police and one company of Mounted : persons, etc. 6,042,169 patients including 
Military Police which are maintained as reserves 55,871 in-patients were treated in ail tho diBjwn- 
to deal with serious and organised disturbances j saries in 1927. The total income of the dispen- 


and perform no ordinary civil duties. 

Education. 

The position of education in the Province 
with the numbers attending schools, is set out in 


sarifls maintained by Government and Local 
Bodies including that of the private aided insti- 
tutions amounted to Rs. 37,64,884. 

A large mental hospital for Europeans has 
been opened at Ranchi which receives patients 


the section Education and the tables attached frora Northern India. A similar institution for 
thereto (q. v.) showing in great detail the edu- 
cational status of the administration. 

There is a University at Patna, whose func- 
tions are described under the Indian Uni- 
versities. {q.v.) 

Medical. 


i ulians has been opened at Ranchi since 
j September 1925 for the treatment of patients 
from Bihar and Orissa and Bengal. An Institute 
for radium treatment has also been established 
at Patna 

I A medical college has been opened at Patna 


The Medical Department is under the control j and the Medical school which was in existence 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who at Patna has been transferred to Darbhanga 

THE FINANCES OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


As Bihar now enjoys practical financial autonomy, the finances are set out in greater detail. 

(In thousands of Rupees). 


Revenue* and Receipt*. Budget Estimate. 

1928-29. 

II. — Taxes on Income 3.34 

V. — Land Revenue 1,71,98 

VI.— Excise 1,95,50 

VJl Stamps 1,09,25 

V111 — Forest 10,39 

JX.— Registration 17,00 

I rrigation — 

XIII. — irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which 

capital accounts are kept .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 19,69 

XIV. — Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for winch 

no capital accounts are kept .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,05 

XVI.— Interest 6,47 

XVII. — Administration of Justice .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 5,14 

XVTII. — Jails and Convict Settlements . . . . . . . . . . . . 6,9 ' 

XrX.— Police 1,72 

XX — Porta and Pilotage 

XXI.— Education 6,47 

XXU. — Medical 1,87 

XXIll.— Public Health 79 

XXIV.— Agriculture 2,72 

XXV. — Industries 2,42 

XXVI. — Miscellaneous Department .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 

XXX.— Civil Works 5,30 

XXXI 11. — Receipts In aid of Superannuation .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,16 

XXXIV. — Stationery and Printing 1,00 

XXXV. — Miscellaneous 4,13 

XXXIXA. — Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Govern 

moots . . 

Total revenue .. 5,74,37 

Loans and Advanoes by the Provincial Government 8,56 

Advances from the Provincial Loans Fund .... 

Famine Insurance Fund 12,57 

Buspense . . . . . , . , 2,75 


Total receipts .. 5,98,25 

Opening Un lance .. (a) 1,65,51 


G« and Total . 7,63,76 


(a) Ordinary balance 

Famine iusuraucc Fund 


96.il 

69,40 
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(In thousands of Rupees.) 


. Expenditure, B.id^et Estimate. 1028-20. 

5. — Land Revenue .. . > .. 28,28 

6. — Excise 18,50 

7. — Stamps 8.12 

8. — Forests 7,93 

8A. — Forest Capital outlay charged to Revenue .. .. .. .. .. 1,36 

9. — Registration . . . . . . . . . . . . 6,48 

Irrigation — 

14. — Interest on Irrigation Works for which capital accounts are kept . . . . 20,45 

15. — Irrigation Revenue Account — Other Revenue Expenditure Financed from 

ordinary Revenue 4,80 

15 (1)— Other Revenue expenditure financed from Famine Insurance Grants 
10. — Irrigation Capital Account — Construction ot irrigation, Embankment and 

Drainage Works 5 

19. — Interest on Ordinary Debt .. .. .. .. .. 1,33 

22. — General Administration 72,37 

24. — Administration of Justice . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 39,33 

25. — Jails and Convict Settlements 21,35 

26. — Police 84,44 

27. — Ports and Pilotage 1 

30. — Scientific Departments . . . . 45 

31. — Education 87,0) 

32. — Medical 29,71 

33. — Public Health 15,56 

34. — Agriculture .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 15,03 

35. — Industries . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 10,50 

37. — Miscellaneous Departments . . 38 

41.— Civil Works 7 9,47 

43. — Famine Relief and Insurance .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,00 

45. — Su perannuati on Allowances and Pensions . . .. .. .. .. .. 24,77 

45A. — Commutation of Pensions 55 

46. — Stationery and Printing 8,83 

47. — Miscellaneous .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 4,30 

51. — Contribution to the Central Government by Provincial Government . . . . .... 


;enaneous adjustments Detween tne uentrai anu iTovinciai uovernments. . . , ._ 

Total expenditure charged to Revenue .. .. 5,87,96 


60B. Commuted value of pension .. .. .. .. .. .. .. — 12 

J.oans and Advances by the Provincial Government .. .. .. .. .. 5,l7 

Advances from the Provincial Loans Fund .. .. .. .. .. .. 7,64 

Famine Insurance Fund 5,98 

Suspense.. .. .. 2,75 


Total expenditure not charged to revenue 21,42 


Reserve for unforeseen .. .. .. . 3,00 


Total expenditure . .. .. 0,12,38 

Closing balance . . (/<) 1,51,38 


Grand Total . 7,63,76 


Provincial {S 5 


(6) Ordinary balance 

Famine Insurance Fund 


Administration. 

GOVERNOR. 

ff <f Excellency Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, 
K.C.8.I., K.C.I.K., I.C.8. 

FBR80NAL STAFF. 

Private Secretary, Lieutenant E. J. Montgomery. 

Aide* -de-Camp, Capt. I. F. Hossack and Lieut. 
11. S. Fora. 

Honorary Aides-de-camp , Lieut. -Colonel Cecil 
George Lees, Major F. C. Temple and Muham- 
mad Reza, Khan Bahadur, Rigaldar Major 
and Hony. Lieutenant. 


75,39 

75,99 


Total .. 1,51,38 


Executive Council, 

Tlip Hon. Maharaja Bahadur Kesh&v Pershad 
Singh. 

The Hon. Mr. James David Sifton, C.I.F.., 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

Ministers. 

The Hon. Sir Satyid Maharoed Fakhr-ud dln 
Khan Bahadur, Kt., ( Education ). 

The Hon. Sir Gan6sb Datta Singh, Kt. {LooalSe / 
Government). • 
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Secretariat. 


Miscellaneous appointments. 


Chief Secretary to Government, Political arul Ap- 
pointment Department! , II. K. Briscoe, i.r.s. 

Secretary to Government, Finance Oejx rtment, 
P. C. Tallents, l.c.s. 

Secretary to Government, Revenue Department , 
R. K. Russell, i.o.s. 

Secretary to Government (P. W. D.), Irriga- 
tion branch, 1 C. L. Glass. 

Buildings and Roads Branch, T. G. Powell 


Director of Public Instruction, G.E. F awe as m.a. 
Inspector-General of Police, Walter Swain, ai.fi. 
Conservator of Forests, Alexander James Gibson. 
Inspector -General of Civil Hospitals, C01. 

W. S. Willraore, M.D., I.M.S. 

Director of Public Health, Lt. Col. William 
Charles Ross. M J>.P.!I 
Inspector-General o) Prisons , Lt.-Col. I. M. 

Macrae, o.b.e., m.d., i.m.8. 
Accountant-General, II Rhima Sena Rau, 15 A. 
Director of Agriculture , A. C. Dobbs. 


GOVERNORS OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Lord Slnha of Raipur, p.o , k.o. 1920 

Sir Henry Wheeler .. .. .. 1921 

Sir H ugh Lansdown Stephenson, k.c.s.i, k.C.I.E. . . 1927 


Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 

The Hon’bje Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad Nur (President.) 
Mr. B. Lakshmidhar Mahnnti (Deputy President). 

,, J. A. Samuel, Bar-at-Law (Seriotary.) 

Members. 


NOMINATED. 

Officials. 

Mr. William Bessll lleveoek, 1 (’ s 
Hugh l\ .Winston Briscoe. ics 
,, Philip ( 'libit ♦ Tallents, j << s 
,, Godt'rej Elwhi Owen, l cs 
,, Erie Cecil Aiisotugc, l c s 
,, Robert Edwin Russell, 1 <• s 
,, Arthur Edgar Neroppe, 1 v s 
,, Walter, Swain, <’ l K. 

,, llenr> Uimheit, I K s 
Col, William Southwiek Wilhnore. 1 rs 
Mr. Patrick William Wurph\, I c s , ( \<!«ll ) 

,, Ernest Le.slie Glass. 

,, John Pndger. 

Non-Officials. 

Raja Devakl Nandan Prashad Singh. 

Kai Bahadur Sri Krishna Alalia patra. 

Khan Bahadur Shah Muhammad Zaliya. 

Ral Bahadur Kalipada Sarkar (Domiciled Bengali Commenity. 

Mr. A. E. D’Sllva (Anglo-Indian Community. ) 

Rev. llrajananda Das (Depressed Classes.) 

Pritam Luther Singii 

Rev. Thomas l^cniiian 

Ral Bahadur Bnmddhar Dhandanla. 

Babu Harcndra Hath Banerji (Labouilng Classes.) 

Emanuel Mukh. 

Mr. S. S. Day (Indian Christian Community.) 

ELECTED. 


Name. J 

The Hon’ble Sir Saiyld Muhammad Fakhr-ud- ! 

din, Kt., Khan Bahadur (Minister ) 

The Hon’ble Babu Ganesh Datta Singh (Mi- 
nister.) 

Babu Jagat Narayan Lai . . 

Mr. Saiyld Abdul Am 

Raja Bahadur Harihar Prasad Narayan Singh . . 

Ral Brij Raj Krishna 

Babu Rajandhari Slnha 


Constituencies. 

W T Obt Patna Muhammadan Rural. 

East Gaya Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Patna Division Non-Muhammadan Urban. 
Patna Division Muhammadan Urban. 
Patna Division Landholders. 

Patna Non-Muhammadan Urban. 

W est Patna Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
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Name. Constituencies. 


Babu Gur Sahay Lai 

Maulavi Saiyid Muhammad Tluaaln 

Mr. Rajklahore Lai Nandkeolyar 

Balm Bhagwati Saran Singh 

Maulavi Ahmad Tlusain Kazi 

Babu Sidheshvari Prashad 

Pandit Dudhnath Pande 

Babu Rajivaranjan Prashad Sinluv 

Mr. Saiyid Atlmr Husain , . 

Babu Ivcshari Prasad Singh 

Maulavi Abdul Ghani . . . . . , . . , 

Babu Chandrcshvar Prashnd Narnyan Sinha . . ! 

Babu Sbrinandan Prashad Narayan Singh I 
Sharina . . . . . . . . . . . . } 

Babu Nirsu Narayan Singh . . . . . . j 

Maulavi Saiyid Mubarak Ali Sahib . . . . \ 

Babu Harbans Sahay . . . . . . . . j 

Babu Ramesh\ar Prashad Dutt . . . . .. | 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Khun .. ..I 

Thakur ltamnandan Sinha . . . . . . j 

Babu Itamdayalu Sinha . . . . . . . . j 

Mahanth Badri Narayan Das . . . , . . J 

Babu Dip Narayan Sinha . . . , . . J 

Maula\i Muhammad Ishaque 

Mahanth Ishvar Gir . , . . . . . . ! 

Babu Shiva Shankar Jha . . 

Babu GLrindra Mohan Mlsra . . . . . . j 

Babu Satya Narayan Singh 

Maulavi Abdul Hamid Khan . . . . . . j 

Babu Rameshvar Narayan Agrawal . . . . j 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Wahab Khan . . . . j 

Rai Bahadur Dalip Narayan Singh 

Babu Rajendra Misra 


I East Patna Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

East Patna Muhammadan Rural, 
j West Gaya Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

| Central Gaya Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

J Gaya Muhammadan Rural. 

| Arrah Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

| Central Shahabad Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
South Shahabad Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

i 

j Shahabad Muliammadan Rural. 

Tirhut Division Non-Muhammadan Urban. 
Tirhut Division Muhammadan Urban. 

Tirhut Division Landholders. 

North Saran Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

South Saran Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Saran Muhammadan Rural. 

North Champaran Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

South Champaran Non-Mulmmmadan Rural. 

Chainparan Muhammadan Rural. 

North Muzaffarpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

East Muzaffarpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

West Muzaffarpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Hajipur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Muzaffarpur Muhammadan Rural. 

North-West Darbhanga Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

North-East Darbhanga Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. ' 

South-East Darbhanga Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

Samastipur Non-Muhmamadan Rural. 
Darbhanga Muhammadan Rural. 

Bhagalpur Division Non-Muhammadan Urbar. 
Bhagalpur Ditision Muhammadan Urban. 
Bhagalpur Division Landholders. 

North- Bhagalpur Non-Muhammrc^n Rural. 
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Name. Constituencies. 


Itai Bahadur Lakshmi Narayan Sinha . . 

Babu Kailas!) Bihari Lai 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Naim 
Babu Sri Krishna Sinha . . 

Babu Ram Charltra Singh 

Babu Kalika Prasad Singh 

Cliaudhurl Muhammad Nazlrul Hasan 
ltal Bahadur Prifchwl (.’hand Lai Chowdry 
Mr, Saiyid Moin-ud-din Mirza 
Maulvi Hajl Muhammad Bux ('haudhuri 
Babu Pratapendra Chandra Pande 

Babu Rameslivar Lai Marwari 

Mania vi Abdul Bari 

Ral Sahib Loknath Misra 

Maulavi Saiyid Muhammad Nunil Hilda 

Baja Kajendra Narayan Bhanja I)co, o.B K. 

Babu Narayan Birabar Sanmnt 

Babu Lakshmidhar Mahanti 

Babu Nandklshore l>as 

Chaudhuri Bhagwat Prashad Sa-rantaial 
Muhapatra. 

Babu (»oda\arl« Misra 

Babu Lingaraj Misra 

Babu Brajaiuohan Pande 

Mr. Jlmut Bahan Sen 

Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muliammad Nur 

Blmiya Rajkishore Deo 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray 

Babu Krishna Ballabh Saluiy 

Babu Devaki Pruaad Sinha 

Babu Gunendra Nath Ray 

Babu Nilkantha Chatter ji 

Babu Devendra Nath Samanta 

Babu Baldeva Sahay 

Mr. J. B. Norinau . . 

Mr. E. ,T. Finch 
Mr. E. S. Tarlton . . 

Air. AinritlalOjha .. 


Central Bhagalpur, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
South Bhagalpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Bhagalpur Muhammadan Rural. 

East Monghyr Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

North-West Monghyr Non-Muhammadan 
I Rural. 

j South-West Monghyr Non-Muhammadan 
J Rural. 

Monghyr Muhammadan Rural. 

Purnea Non -Muhammadan Rural. 

Kislianganj Muhammadan Rural, 

Purnea Muhammadan Rural. 

Santal Parganas (North) Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

Santal Parganas (South) Non-Muhammadan 
t Rural. 

J Santal Parganas Muhammadan Rural. 

! Orissa Division Non-Muhammadan Urban. 
Orissa Division Muhammadan Rural. 

Orissa Division Landholders. 

North Cuttack Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
South Cuttack Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
North Balasore Non-Muhammadan Rural- 
j South Balasore Non-Muhamnmdan Kmal. 

i 

I North Puri Non-Muhamnmdan Rural. 

South Puri Non-Muhamnmdan Rural. 
Sambalpur Non-Muhamnmdan Rural. 

Chota Nagpur Division Nou-Muhaimnadan 
Urban. 

Chota Nagpur Division Muhammadan Rura. 
Chota Nagpur Division Landholders. 

Ranchi Non-Muhamnmdan Rural. 

Hazaribagh Non-Muhammadan Rural 
Palaman Non-Mahomedan Rural. 

North Manbhum Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
South Manbhum Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Singhbhum Non-Mulmmmadan Rural. 

Patna University. 

European Constituency. 

Bihar Planters' Constituency. 

Indian Mining Association. 

Indian Mining Federation. 
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The Centra! Provinces and Berar compose a 
great triangle of country midway between Bom- 
bay and Bengal. Their area Is 131,052 sq 
miles, of which 82,109 are British territory 
proper, 17,767 (t nz. t Berar) held on perpetual 
laase from the Nizam and the remainder held 
by Feudatory Chiefs. The population (1921) 
U 13,912,760 under British administration, 
including 3,076,316 in Berar. Various parts 
of the Central Provinces passed under British 
control at different times in the wars and 
tumult in the first half of the 19th century and 
tho several parts were amalgamated after the 
Mutiny, in 1861, Into tho Chief Commissioner- 
ship ot tho Central Provinces. Berar was, in 
1853, assigned to the East India Company as 
part of a financial arrangement with the Nizam 
for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
contingent, and was leased in perpetuity to 
the Central Provinces in 1903, as the resuit of a 
fr«ah agredhient with the Nizam, 

The Country. 

The Central Provinces may roughly be di vi- 
ed into three tracts of upland, with two inter- 
vening ones of plain country. In the north- 
west, the Vindhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest. Below 
its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbuddo 
valley. Theu comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterised by forest-covered hills and dee]) 
water-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretchos of “ deep " 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thier part of the C. P. proper. The Eastern 
half of the plain lies in the valley of ths Waingan- 
ga and is mainly a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of the“laKo country ” of Nagpur. Fur 
ther east is the far-roacning nee country of 
Ohattisgarh, in the Mahanadi basin. The soutn- 
east of the C. P. is again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes. The Feudatory States of Bastar and 
Ivankar lie in this region. Berar lies to the 
south-west of the C. P. and its chief characteris- 
tic is its rich black cotton-soil plains. 

The People. 

The population of the province is a compa- 
ratively new community. Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of it was peopled by 
the Gonds and other primitive tribes and these 
aboriginal inhabitants fared better from th<* 
Aryans than their like in most parts of Jndia 
because of the rugged nature of their home. 
But successive waves of immigration flowed 
into the province from all sides. The early 
inhabitants were driven into the inaccessible 
forests and hills, where they form nearly a 
quarter of the whole jk>i dilation of the ('. P. 
being found in large numbers in all parts of the 
l>ro\ince, particularly in the south-east. The 
main divisions of the new coiners are indicated 
by the language divisions »»f the province, Hindi, 
brought in by the Hindustani-speaking peo- 
nies cf the North, prevails in the North and East. 
Marathi in Berar and the west and centre of 
the C. P. Hindi is spoken by 56 per cent, of the 
copulation and is the Ixngua franca . Marathi 
by 31 per cent. and Condi by 7 per cent. The 


effects of invasion are curiously illus- 
trated iu Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan in- 
vasion adopted Islam rather than lose their posi- 
tions. The last census shows that a gradual 
Bralimanteing of the aboriginal tribes is going 
on. The tribes are not regarded as impure by 
the Hindus and the process of absorption is more 
or loss civilising. 

Industries. 

When Sir Richard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C. P. tho province was land- 
locked. The only road was that leading in from 
Jubbulpore to Nagpur. The British adminis- 
tration has made roads in all directions, the two 
truuk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
run across the province and in the last few years 
a groat impetus nas r>een given to the construc- 
tion of subsidiary lines. These developments 
have caused a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life. The prime industry is, of course, 
agriculture, which 1 b assisted by one of the most 
admirable agricultural departments in India 
and is now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co-operative credit 
movement. The land tenure is chiefly on the 
zemindari, or great landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations, from the great Feu- 
datory chief ships, which are on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions. A system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator. 
Berar is settled on the Bombay raiyatwari 
system. ]9,ft57 square miles of the C. P. is 
Government Reserved forest ; in Berar 
the forest area is about 3,319 square miles, 
the total foTest area beiug one-sixth of the 
whole Province. The rugged nature of tire grea- 
ter part of the country makes forest conserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 60 per cent, of the total land 
is occupied for cultivation ; in the most advan- 
ced districts the proportion is 80 per cent, 
and in Berar the figure is also high. The culti- 
vated area is extending continuously except for 
the temporary checks caused by bad seasons. 
Rice is the most important crop of the 0. P. 
Wheat comes next, with 19 per cent., then pulses 
and other cereals used for food and oil-seeds, 
with 5 1 por cent, and cotton with 0 per cent. 
In Berar cotton occupies 48 per cent, of the 
cropped area, jowar covers 33 per cent, then 
wheat and oil seeds. In agriculture more than 
half the working population is female. 

Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only in its earliest develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
Introduction of modern enterprise along the 
railway routes lias laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning and weaving industry. 
The Empress Mills, owned by Parsi manu- 
facturers, were opened there in 1877 and the 
general prosperity of the cotton trade has led 
to the addition of many mills here and in other 
parts of the province. The total amount of spun 
yarn exported from the l*rovince during the 
year ending 31st March 1927 was aljout 115,90 
mauuds, valued at JtU. 34,77,210, 
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Tho largest numbers engaged in any ol the 
modern Industrial concerns are employed in 
minganese mining which in 1926 employed 
31,057 persons and raised 766,148 tons. Then 
iol ow coal mining with an output of 635,174 
tons and 8,321 persons employed, the Jubbul- 
p>re marble quarries and allied works, the lime- 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, 
toipetono, etc. 

The total number of factories of all kinds 
legally so described was 800 in 1927, the latest 
period for which returns are available and the 
number of people employed in them 68,603. 
The same economic influences which are ope- 
rative in every progressive country during its 
transition stage are at work in the C. P. and 
Berar, gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village industries, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towns. While 
the village industries are fading away, a large 
development of trade has taken place. The last 
pre-war reports showed an increase in volume 
by one-third in eight years. 

Administration 

The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Governor-in- 
Councll, who is appointed by the Crown, lie 
is assisted by eight Secretaries and six under- 
secretaries. Under the reform seheme the admi- 
nistration is conducted by a Governor with 
an Executive Council of two members, one 
of whom 1 b a non-oflicial and two Ministers, 
the latter being in charge of the transferred 
subjects. 

The local legislature consists ot 73 members 
distributed us follows - 38 elrited from the 
C.P. ; 17 elected from Berar. 2 members ot the 
Executive Council; 8 nominated non-oflielals . 
8 nominated officials.* The Governor (who is 
not n member of the Council) lias the right ot 
nominating two additional members with 
special knowledge on any subject regarding 
which legislation Is betore the Chamber. 
The C. P. are divided for administrative purposes 
nto four divisions and Berar constitutes another 
division. Each of these is eontrolh d by a Com- 
missioner. The divisions are sub-divided into 
districts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
Commissioner, immediately subordinate to the 
Commissioner. The principal heads of Pro- 
vincial departments are the Commissioner ot 
Settlements and Director of Land Itccords, 
Registrar-Gt neral of Births, Deaths and Mar- 
riages and Inspector-General of Registration, the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
Public Health, tho Inspector Gcucral of Police, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner, 
tho Director of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
Go-operative Societies, the Director of Indus- 
tries, tho Legal Remembrancer and the two 
Chief Engineers, Public Works Department, 
Buildings and Roads and Irrigation Brandies. 
The Deputy Commissioners of district* are the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates and thev exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer. The district, 
forests are managed by a forest officer . over 
whom the Deputy Commissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting th« welfare of the people. Each 
district has a Civil Surgeon, who is generally 


also Superintendent of the District Jail and 
whose work is also in various respects super- 
vised by the Deputy Commissioner. The 
Deputy Commissioner is also Marriage Registrar 
and manages the estates of his district which are 
under the Court, of Wards. In his revenue 
and criminal work the Deputy Commissioner 
is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian 
Civil Service ; (b) one or more Extra As- 

sistant Commissioners, or members of the 
ITovincial Civil Service, usually natives 
of India, but including a few Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians and (c) by Tahslldars and Naib 
Tahsildars, or members of the Subordinate 
service, who are nearly always natives of India. 
The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils, tho average area ot which is 
1,500 square miles In eacli village a lambardai 
or representative of the proprietary body, is 
exccu ti vehcad man . 

Justice 

The Court of the Judicial Commissioner is 
the highest court of appeal in civil cases, and 
also the highest court of criminal appeal and 
revision for the Central Provinces and Berar 
including proceedings against European British 
subjects and persons jointly charged witli Eu- 
ropean British subjects. 

The Court sits at Nagpur and consists of a 
Judicial Commissioner and 4 Additional Judi- 
cial Commissioners of whom one at least must 
be an advocate of the Court or a Barrister or 
pleader of not less than 10 years’ standing. 

Subordinate to the Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court are the District and Sessions Judges 
(11 in number) each of whom exercises civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in a Civil and Sessions 
district comprising one or more Revenue dis- 
tricts. Tho civil staff below the District 
and Sessions Judge consists of Sub-Judges of 
the 1st and 2nd class. 

Local Self-Government. 

Municipal administration was first Introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864 Several 
revising Acts extend its scope and the C. P. 
Municioalities Act passed towards the end 
of the year 1922 has considerably increased 
the po\*er of the Municipal Committees. 
The C. P. Municipalities Act has also 
been extended to Berar. Viewed gen- 
erally, municipal self-government is considered 
to have taken root successfully. The general 
basis of the scheme is the Local Board 
for each tahsil and the District Council 
for each district. The larger towns have 
municipalities, there being 65 sueh bodies in 
the Province. , _ 

Under the Central Provinces Local Self-Gov- 
ernment Act passed in 19-0 the Local Boards 
consist of elected representatives of circles 
and nominated members other than Government 
officials not exceeding in number) one-fourth of 
the Board, and the constitution of the District 
Council is a certain proportion of elected 
representatives of Local Boards, of members 
selected by those representatives and of mem- 
bers, other than Government servants, nomi- 
nated by Government . 

The District Councils in the Central Provinces 
have power of taxation within certain 
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limits and Local Boards derive their funds in 
allotments from the District Councils, The 
new Central Provinces Local Self-Government 
Act has also been applied to Berar. The 
Office Bearers oi the District Councils and Local 
Boards are with few exceptions non -officials. 

Rural education and sanitation are among 
the primary objects to which these bodies 
direct their attention, while expenditure on 
t amine relief is also a legitimate charge upon 
the District Council funds. 

The Central Provinces Village Panchavat Ait 
was passed in the year 1920 So far 105 Pan- 
ihayats ha\e been established. As the result 
of a recommendation of a Committee appointed 
in 1925 to look into the question of Paneha\at*. 
a Village Pauchayat Officer has been appointed 
to guide the development of the l'anchayat 
sjstem. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department Is controlled 
by two Chief Engineers, who are also Secretaries 
•to tile Government There are three Superintend - 
mg Engineers for Roads and Buildings and 
tiiree for Irrigation. The Province is well covered 
by a network of roads, some of which have been 
constructed as famine relief works. In most 
rases these roads are not fully bridged and are, 
therefore, impassable to traffic at times during 
the rains. During recent years Government lias 
adopted the policy of transfer of State roads and 
buildings to District Councils for maintenance and 
a number of roads and buildings have been handed 
over to these Bodies, in pursuance of this policy. 

State Irrigation was introduced early in the 
present century mainly as a result of the recom- 
mendations of the Irrigation Commission (1901- 
03). The Irrigation Branch of the department 
was separated from the Roads and Buildings 
Branch In 1920. During the last twenty years 
u sum of about Rs. 6 erores has been expended 
on the construction of irrigation works, of which 
the more important are the Wainganga, Tandula, 
Mahanadl, Kharung and Maniari projects. 

Three works, u:., the Malmnadi and Wain- 
ganga Canals and the Asola Mondlia tank, 
were originally sanctioned as productive works 
and the remainder wcie all sanctioned as 
unproductive works. 'Hie three works sanc- 
tioned as productive ha\e all failed to justify 
their classification in this category' and have 
now been transferred to the unproductive list. 
The conditions in the province aie such 
that irrigation works cannot be expected to be 
productive and their construction is justified 
only on account of their \alue as a protection 
against famine. The normal area of annual 
irrigation is at present about 400,000 acres, and 
the Income from these works is approximately 
equal to the expenditure Incurred on their 
maintenance and management. 

Police. 

The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
"hole of which including the Cantonments and 
the Municipalities, is under one force. The 
trength is equal to cne man per 9 square miles 
'i area. The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector-General, whose jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three Deputy Inspectors-General, for 
* distance in the administrative control and 
supervision of the Police force, including the 
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Criminal Investigation Department, and the 
usual cadre of District. Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers. On railways special 
Railway Police aro employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Railway 
Police with headquarters at Raipur and 
Hoshangabad. A .Special Armed Force of 735 
men is distributed over the headquarters ot 
eight district*, for use 1 ) In dealing with armed 
disturbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear. There is a small force of 
Mounted Police. The Central Provinces bus 
no rural police as the term is understood in 
oilier parts of India. The village watchman is 
the subordinate ot the village headman and not 
a police official and it is considered very desir- 
able to maintain his position in this respect. 

Education. 

The Education Department of the Central 
Provinces and Berar is administered by a Diroe- 
tor oi Public Instruction, a Deputy Director, 
five Inspectors and two Inspectresses who 
in their turn are assisted by eight Assistant 
Inspectors and four Assistant Inspectresses. 
An Agency Inspector supervises the schools in 
the Feudatory States. Schools are divided 
into schools lor general education and schools 
lor special education. The latter are schools 
in which instruction is given in a special branch 
of technical or professional education. The main 
divisions of schools for general education is into 
Primary and Secondary. In the Primary 
Schools the teaching is conducted wholly In the 
vernacular and these schools are known as Ver- 
nacular School*. The Secondary Schools arc 
divided into Middle and High Schools. The 
former may be either Vernacular Middle Schools 
in which instruction is given wholly in the 
Vernacular, or Anglo- Vernacular Middle Schools 
in which instruction is given both in English 
and the Vernacular. In the High School classes 
instruction until recently was given in Eng- 
lish but the vernacular was adopted as the 
medium of instruction at the beginning of the 
school year 1922-23. For the convenience of 
pupils whose mother tongue is not areeogni sed 
vernacular of the locality a few English medium 
classes are still maintained. For administrative 
purposes schools are further divided according 
to their management into schools under public 
management and schools controlled by private 
bodies. The former consist of (a) schools con- 
trolled by Government and (b) schools controlled 
by Local Bodies or Boards. The latter con- 
sist of (a) Schools which are aided by grant 
trom Government or from Local and Municipal 
Funds and (b) unaided schools. All schools 
under public management and all aided schools 
conform in their courses of study to the standards 
prescribed by the Education Department or by 
the High School Education Board. They are 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools of this type. 
They are “ recognised " by the Department 
[ and their pupils may appear as candidates for 
any prescribed examination for which they are 
otherwise eligible. Unaided schools do not 
follow the rules of the Department, nor are 
they subject to Inspection by tljo Depart- 
ment. They are mostly indigenous schools 
which have been too recently opened 
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to have acquired “ recognition." Their pupils 
may not appear as candidates at any of the 
prescribed examinations without the previous 
sanction of the Department. 

As an experimental measure the inspection 
and administration of Board Vernacular schools 
have been transferred to the District Councils 
at Bhandara, Balagbat, Amraoti and Hosban- 
gabad. 

The Primary Education Bill which was panned 
by the Local legislative Council in March 1920 
marks an important stage by giving Local 
Bodies power to introduce compulsory eduoa 
lion in the areas under their jurisdictions. 

Higher education is at present given in five 
colleges. In Nagpur Morris College teaches 
up to the M.A. standard in Arts, llislop College 
Is affiliated up to the M.A. standard in Arts 
The Victoria College of Science teaches up to 
tiie M Sc. standard in Science. Up to the B Se 
standard it works in conjunction with Mom*. 
College and fiislop College. In Jubbtilpote 
Robertson College teaches up to the B.A and 
B.Ke. standards The King Edward College 
tenches up to the B A dcgiee in Arts and I he 
1 lit i nnedtute degree in Science The piovilicc 
eonlalns also a Teachei-.’ 'I i. lining College at 
JuMnilpoie and Normal Srlmols at dittereiit 
centres, and an Engineering School al 
Nagpur There is a Technical Institute at 
Amraoti, which is controlled by the Depaitment 
of Industries. There is also an Agricultural 
College at Nagpur under the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Collegiate Education is inidct the control 
ot the Iniviisitv ot Nagpui to which the 
colleges ol Hie pio\iu<e ,m> a Iti Hated. Tlt(‘ 
University was established by the Nagpui 
I’nlveisjlv Net ot 1923 \ lTii\eiHt\ Law 

College has been • stalillshed at Nagpui with 
etleet iiom the 1st July 1923. 

As a corollary to the Central Provinces 
University Act the Central Provinces High 
School Education BUI was passed in 1923 ou 
the lines ot the (I lilted Provinces Intermediate 
untf High School Education Act. Its aim is to 
trw the High Schools ot the Province from the 
oijbtrol of the University and from this point ot 
yfbw to substitute for the University a Board 
of Secondary Education tor the regulation and j 
control ot Secondary Education. In order, . 
however, that the connection between Secondary 
and University Education may still be maintained 
the Bill provides that one-1 bird ot the members 
ot the Board will be drawn irom men experienced 
in university affairs and that of this one-third 
not. less than two-thirds shall be teachers in the 
University or in colleges affiliated thereto. At 
the same time teachers engaged in school work 
are also represented oil the Board. 


Medical. 

The medical and sanitary service-, of the 
province aie respectively controlled by ail 
i lisped or-Ueneriil of Civil Hospitals and a 
Director of Public Health The medical depart- 
ment lias made much progress since the year 
1 iH 1 A striking adv.ime has been made in 
recent years with urban sanitation, and the 
opening ot a Medical School at Nagpur The 
pnneipal medical institutions are tie Mavo 
Hospital at Nagpui, opened m |S74, with 
a* < ommod.it ion tor 218 m-patients the 
Victoria Hospital at .1 iibbulpoie, opened in 
1886, and accommodation tor 99 in-patients, the 
Ladv Duffcrin Hospital and the Mure Mcmonal 
Hospital at Nagpur and the Ladv Elgin Hos- 
pital and the Crump ritildicn’s Hospital at 
.Jubbiilpoio, these last tout being tor women and 
children and containing together aieonmioda- 
tion tor ITS in-patients Two important, 
hospitals t« »i wohien have been iceentlv opened 
al Ulililndwaia and Khandwa, ami at all dt-- 
Hjct headquaiteis w lieie n<> separate women’s 
hospitals exist, sections of t In* Main Hospifalj, 
have been opened tor 1 lie 1 1 1 at merit ot women 
by women. The Mavo Hospital, Nagpui, was 
pi ov in< la list'd in 1923, tie* Main Hospital at 
Auuaoti in 102a, the Victnii.i Hospital at 
.1 uldnilpoie in 1 02b, ami the Main Hospital at 
Ituipui in I02M. in accordance with ueent 
policy, 118 out ot 177 local tumi dispe nsaiies 
jiave been transtciicd to the admmistiative 
ami executive < untied ot local bodies The 
Province has one Mental Hospital at Nagpui 
A ac i illation Is c ompulsory m neailv allMmiK ipal 
towns to whuh the ViMciuation Act has been 
extended The Uoveiurnent in loi.‘{, sanc- 
tioned the opening ot pwipatetie dispensaries 
in unhealtliv areas Time are at present 30 
such dmpc'iisanes A school toi training health 
workers has been stalled at Nagpui and *i."> 
Intant W t itan Centres have been opened \ 
start in the direction ot opening a Health 
h stitute has been made with the initiation of 
eheiiiH.il and bacteriological works with a small 
staff in Nagpur 

Finances. 

The budget piesented this year was a pro - 
giessive qne Its smeess was m no small 
measure due to the cautious and skiltul handling 
ot the piovunial linaiiet s m tin* post reform 
{teriod by me < essi\ finance members The 
willingness ot the Council io submit to new 
taxation during the deputing days ot 1023 
was anothei factor that tended to m.imtam the 
equilibrium ot the* tiuumes The shadow of 
famine blooded over the not them districts 
in the provinces in the eutrent vear tuit llovern- 
uieiit lost no tune in extending relic t on a lavish 
si ale, with the result that the outlook is more 
hope! ill. 


FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Taxes on Income 
Land Revenue . . 
Excise . . 
Stamps .. 

Forest . , 
Registration 


Estimated Revenue foe 1928-29. 

Principal Heads of Revenue, Rs. 

1.82,000 

*2,38,20,000 

I,3o,o7,000 

, 60,46,000 

67,95,000 

6,68,000 


Total 


5,00.98,000 
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Irrigation . Ks. 

Irrigation, Navigation Embankment and Drainage Works for whirl) Capital 

Accounts are kept — 82 000 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which no 

Capital Accounts are kept . . .. .. .. .. .. .. 1, '<4,000 

Total .. 82,000 


Debt Services. 


Interest 


2,92,000 


Civil A'lhiinistia'ion , 

Administration of Ju°tice 

Jails and Convict Settlement h 

Police .. 

Education 
Medical . . 

Public Health . . 

Agriculture 
I nd ustries 

Miscellaneous Departments . . .. . . , . 


4.92.000 
,‘1,82,000 

2.05.000 
5, ID, 000 

05.00C 
01,000 
, 2,0(5, 00C 
M,O0G 
07,000 


Total .. 22,10,000 


Civil Works 


Civil Jf’jrits. 


5,10,000 


Miscellaneous. 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation 1,28,000 

Stationery and Printing .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 77,000 

Miscellaneous . . .. .. .. .. .. .. , , 4,2.5,000 

Transfers from Famine Insurance Fund ,, , . .. . , , . .. 11 ,kj.(JOo 


Total .. 21,09,000 

Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments. . .... 

Extraordinary receipts 58,000 

Total Provincial ID venue .. 5,52,05,000 


Debt Heads. 

Deposits and Advances — Famine Insurance Fund 

Appropriations for Reduction or Avoidance of Debt 

Sinking Fund for loans granted to Local Bodies . . . . . . . 

Depreciation Fund for Government Press 

Loans and Advances by Pro\ incial Governments .. .. 

Advances from Provincial Loans Fund and Government of India .. 

Total Revenue and Receipts 
Opening balance { ^"Uurance Fund " 


3 5,9(5,000 
4,05,000 
400 
.‘55,000 
7,45,(500 
3 1 ,5(5,000 

6,13,03,000 
47,30,000 
^ ,79,02,000 


Grand Total 


8,39,35,000 
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Estimated Expenditure for 1928-29. 

Direct Demands on the Revenve. 

Land Revenue .. .. •• 30,52 647 

Excise .• .. , . .. .. .. . . . . •* •• 13,61,000 

Stamps 1 ,69,000 

Forest 42,47,899 

Registration 2,25,000 

Total .. 90,55,510 


Irrigation. 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage 
Works- 

Interest on Works for which Capital Accounts are kept . - . . . . 26,87,000 

Other Revenue expenditure financed from Ordinary Revenues . . .. 4,10,000 

(1) OtlieT Revenue expenditure financed from Famine Insurance Grants .... 

Total . . 30,97,000 


Capital Account of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works 
charged to Revenue. — 

Construction of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works. — 

A. — Financed from Famine Insurance Grants 1,45,000 

B. — Financed from Ordinary Revenue .... 

Total .. 1.45,000 


DebtScrvicei. 

Interest, on Ordinary Debt — 2,38,000 

Reduction or Avoidance of Debt . , .. 4,05,000 


Total .. —1,67,000 

Civil Administration* 

General Administration Reserved .. .. .. .. .. .. 66,67 998 

Do. Transferred 96,000 

Administration of Justice .. .. .. .. .. .. 32,51,854 

Jails and Convict Settlements .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 10,23,000 

Police 60,55,999 

Scientific Departments . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 28,000 

Education — 

Reserved 1,55,000 

Transferred 06,72,000 

Medical .. 18,03,00(1 

Public Health .. .. .. .. . . 6.94,000 

Agriculture 19,10,000 

Industries — 

Reserved . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . „ . . 27,000 

Transferred 2,91,000 

Miscellaneous Departments — 

Reserved 1.31,000 


2,88,05 851 


Total 
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Cinl Works Rs. 

Civil Works — 

Reserved 5 ft, 000 

Transferred .. .. .. .. . . .. .. .. .. 1,05,02,000 

Total .. 1,06,20,* 00 

Miscellaneous. 

Famine Relief and Insurance. — 

A. — Famine Rolief .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 62,0) 

13. — Transfers to Famine Insurance Fowl .. .. .. .. .... 

Superannuation Allowances and Pensions .. .. .. .. .. .. 15,95,00) 

Stationery and Printing — 

Reserved .. .. .. .. .. .. . . .. .. .. 0,23,OOt 

Transferred .* . . .. . . . . . . .. .. .. 20.00C 

Miscellaneous — 

Reserved .. .. . . .. . . .. . . .. .. .. 03,000 

Transferred .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 7,71 000 

Total .. 3 1 ,64,00(1 


Provincial Contributions awl miscellaneous adjust nmnts between Central and 
Provincial Governments — 

Contributions .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 14 33,000 

Miscellaneous Adjustments .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .... 

Total .. 14,33,000 

Extraordinary charges .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .... 

Expenditure in England 17,20,000 

Total Provincial Expand it me .. .. .. . 5,82,07,307 


Capital account of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankments. Drainage and other 
Works not charged to Revenue — 

Forest Capital outlay . . .. .. .. .. .. •• .. 80,000 

Construction of Irrigation Works .. .. .. .. .. 22,56,00') 

Mi-cellam 011 « Capital outlay not charged to Revenue — 

f ommuted Value of Pensions .. .. .. .. .. .. .. S, 00, 000 

Total .. 31,30,000 


Debt fiends. 

Deposits and Advances — 

Famine Insurance Fund 

Depreciation Fund for Government Press 
Loans and Advances by Provincial Government 

Ad\ances from Provincial Loans Fund awl Governments of India .. 


23,31.000 

20,000 

5,84,000 

0,87,000 


Total Expenditure and Disbursements 
Cl0 “ inR ' ,al,,nce j FamtaMnan ranee Fun.l 


0,52,05,307 

15,02,603 

1,71,67,000 


Grand Total .. . » .. .. % 30, 35 ,000 


Deficit 


—-28,42,297 
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Governor. 

Hia Excellency Sir Montagu Butler, Kt., K.c s I , 
C.B., C.I.K., I! V.O., (' II F , I.C.S. 

MRMBKR8 OF TMK ExICCTIV K Cor NTH,. 

The Hon* hie Mr. Shripnd Bulwant Tarnbe, 
BA., U..U 

The Hon’ble Mr. Arthur Edward Nelson, M. A , 
(Oxon) , c.i i:,oii k .ics 
Mimstkkh. 

The Hon*hle Mr. 1C. Jlughaxendra Kao, Bai- 
rister-at-Law. 

The Hon’hle Mr. Tukaram Jan am Kodur, R.A., 
im.n. 

SKCHKT V HI AT. 

Chief Secretary, ll>de Clarendon Cowan, H x 
(!,I K., V . I ) . , I.P V ‘ 

Financial Secretary, No< 1 James Houghton i.e.s. 

llecenae Secretary, II . C, (Jieeiiflchl. 

Settlement Secretary, (’limits Frauds Mutnlnll, 

h. a , l r H. 

Legal Set retan/, Frederick Louis < » i ille, M \ , 
Burrister-ut- Law, t ch 

E duration Secretin y , IC A Macme. l.F.s B sc 

Secretary, Public Works Department, (Buildings 
amt Hoads Hranrh), ,1. A. Knkei, c l !• 

Secretary, Public Wink* Department , (Ina/alion 
Brandi), Colonel Il.de L. Pcdluid Lowsley, 
C.M 0.I.K , Ji.S.O., K.R. 

Under Sen claries, Katun Kuu ai Nehm, t c s , 
Hen jam in Alexander Smelln . n \ i.c il, 
krishnnruo Kuinhhuu Jos|,i. H v , Clarence 
IC. Higher, It St. J. Newton, list . \ e <U. 

(I*. \V I), Irrigation), (J M.Mckel le, B be, 
(!’. NV. I>„ Buildings and Bonds) 

llKADS OF JH PAI’TMI’XTS 

Commissioner of Settlements, Jiuedoi of Land ( 
Records, Begishar Ueneiul of births, Deaths 
and Marriages and Jnspertoi Geneial of He - 1 
(/miration, Charles Francis Mateitull, u.A , 
I.C S. 

Chief Consereatoi of Forests, Dax id Ot’o MTt. 

E. rente Commmsionet and Stipe) interment of 
Stamps, Geotlrey Puwnull Hinton, M i e s. , 

Commissioner of 1 nconn -Ta i , khan Bahadur 
M ali Muhammad, u. a. 

Postmaster Geneial, C J 1C Clern i. (M K , O.B F. 

Accountant (itneral, John Fow let Mitehell, B be., 

i. c s 

Judicial Commissioner, Charles Stewart Findlay, 
M.A., LL h., i.e.s. 

Inspectoi Geneial of Pi mans, Lieutenant- 
Colonel William Jackson Powell n \ i.M s. 

Inspector (lateral of Police, Thomas Henry 
Morony. c.i c. 

Director of Public Instruction, Eustace All erie 
Macnee i.k.« 

Lord Bishop, The Klglit Reverend Alex. Wood, 
M.A., O.B.K. 

Inspector ( lateral of Civil Hospitals, Cooncl 
John Norman Walker, l M.s. 

Director of Public Health, Colonel Jolm Norman 
Walkei, i. m.s. 

Political A*,ent Central Provinces Feudatory States , 
Kismet Leland Brewer Hamilton, u a., i.e.s. 

Director of AgncuU are, Fianeis Joseph Pl>men, 
A, CALI, 


Veterinary Adnser to Government, Charles M ater 
house Wilson, M.R., c.v s. 

Director of Industries and Registrar, Co-operative 
Soneties, Chief Customs Authority and Re- 
gistrar, Joint Stock Companies, Chandulal 
Mudhuxlal Trivedi, I 0.8. 

Chief Engineer (Irrigation Hranrh), Colonel 
H. deL Pollaid Lowsley, c vi (»., C I.K , 
O.S O , K F, 

< 'href Engineer (Buildings and Hoads Brant h), 
J. A. Uakei, m i k., o.i.i:. 

( 'iiiF.r Commissioners. 

Colonel K. K Elliot IH«() 

Lieut -Colonel J. lv. Spence (Officiating) 1802 
I K 'I’emple (Officiating) .. .. .. 1802 

j Colonel IC. K. Elliot, .. .. .. l s<;:; 

: J S Camphell (Officiating) . . 1804 

It Temple 1804 

jJ.S Cam pbell (Official ing) .. .. 1803 

I K. Temple .. .. .. .. . 1803 

J 11 Morris (Officiating) . .. . 1807 

L Camphell .. .. .. 1807 

!J H Morris (Officiating) .. .. 1808 

Conllrmed 27th Mav J870 
! Colonel K II Keatmge, V c , c si (Olfg ) 1870 

.1 II Morns, c s i. .. . . . 1872 

C Grant, (Offinat mg) . . .. . 1879 

J.H Morris, ( si . .. 1879 

\V It Jones, r si , .. . 1883 

C H. 'LL Ciosthwaite (Officiating) . 1884 

Conllrmed 27th Januarv' IS83. 

1). Fitzpatne (Officiating) . . .. 1883 

J W. Neill (Officiating) 1887 

A Mackenzie, c < i . . . 1887 

R. J. Croslhw'iute (Officiating) . . 1HS<) 

Cntil 7th October 1889 

J. M\ Neill (Officiating) . . .. 1890 

A I*. MaeDonell, c s.l. . .. .. 1891 

J. Woodbutn, C 8 i. (Officiating) . .. 1892 

Conllrmed 1st liccember 1893. 

Sir C. J Lvalt, <: s.i , k < i r 1893 

The Hon’hle Mr. I). C. J ihet son, c s I.. . 1S98 

,, Sir A. H. L. Fraser, k.cm. 

(Officiating) , .. 1899 

Conllrmed (It li March 1902. 

The Hon’ble Mr J P Hewctt, c s i.,c.l F.. 

(Officiating) . . . . . . 1902 

Con tinned 2nd N ox ember 1903 
The Hon’hle Mr. F S.l* lady, (’ s,i.,k c.i f 

(Officiating) .. .. . 1904 

Continued 23rd Dec 1904 
The Hon’ hie Mr. J. O Miller, C.S i. . . 1903 

S. Jsmay, c.sl. (Officiating) .. .. 1903 

Cntil 21st October 1900. 

A. F. T. Phillips (officiating) .. .. 1907 

Until 24th Mai eh 1907. Also from 20th 
May to 21st, November 1909. 

The Hon’ble Sir K. H. Craddock, K.e s I. 1907 
„ Mr. H. A. Crump, c 8 I. .. 1912 

Sub. pro tern, trom 26th January 1912 
to 10th February. 

The Hon’ble Mr.W Fox-Strangwav s.c.b I., 

(Sub. pro tern ) .. .. .. 1912 

The Hon’ble Sir B. Robertson, K.r s i.,e I.K, 1912 
„ Mr. Crump, c.b I (Official my) 1914 

„ Sir B. Robertson. K.C. 8.1. .. 1914 

„ Sir Frank George Six , K.c s I. 

I.e.s 1919 

Gov krnors. 

if. K. Sir Frank Sly, K c s i 1920 

II 1C Sir Montagu Butler, Kt., c.b., c.i.k., 
c.v.o., c.w.r: 


1923 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

1‘RFSITVTNT. 

The IIou Sir Shankarrao Chitnavi-,, Kt., I? \ , IAO. 

Ex-officio M i mhi- ns. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Shripad Balwant Tambe, it A , Li. H . Member of the Executive Count il 
The Hon’hle Mr. Arthur Edward Kelson, m.a. (Oxon) , cik, ORi , I.C.S , Member ol tin' 
Executive (A mu ll. 

Ministfus. 

The Hon’hleMr. Raghavendra Kao, Bar-at-Lau. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Tukaram dairam Kedar, ha ,ll b 

Nominati I) Mfmhkih. 

() (finals 

Mr. H\de riareiidon (iimuu, c 1 l , V d , I.cs , jr, ( huf Sci,tai> to the (iowrnineut of the 
tent ml Piovmees 

Mr Nod James Houghton, I r s. f Finance b’eeittniy to Ihe Uoveinim nt ot the (Vntral Provinces. 
Mi I* redern k Uoujs Grille, m.a , Bar-at-Uaw, Legal Ki membrane* i and Legal Secretary to the 
Government ot the Central PioMiices -(.SY cretan/ to tin' Council.) 

Mr Eustace Albeile Maenee, us., Director of Public Instruction and Secretary m the Education 
Department to the Government ol the Cential Piovinees 
Colonel H. de L. Pollard* Lowsley, c M « , c i.k . P S.O., Chnf Engineer, P W D (Irrigation brain h). 
Mr Charles l ianeis Waterfall l.C.S , Commissioner ot Settlement. C P 

Mi (’)ianduliil Madluulal Triwdi, I cs, Diredor ot Industries end Registrar, Co-operative 
Somite s C P 

Mr Edgar Ralph Stevens. I F S l hhi Conservator of forests, C P 

Non -Officials. 

Haja Thakur Kachmaj Singh of Pandana, Dis.net Bila^pur (Zamindan and .luglidan Estates). 

Mr Geoige Pun u Dick, (’IK, Bar-at-Law, Nagpm (Euiopeanand Anglo-Indian Communities). 

Mr Rat' Ram ot Kewtadabn in the lJilaspui Distnct (Depress* d Classes), 

Mr (ianesh Akaji Gavaioi Nagpm (Depressed Classes). 

Mi. Sukhaji Crkuda Kulangalc ot Nagpur (Depressed Classes). 

Mr. L'ixman KiibhnuOgle, Hindu Missionary Boaidirm. Badnera Road, \mmotl (De pi eased Classes), 
Mr. A H Pari >, C/o The Pencil Valley Coal Company, Limited, Post Olhee Painsia, District 
Chhmdiini. 

Mr. R W Eulay* M a , ILB (Pihun Factory Labourers). 

KlACTHP Mt Minus. 

A — Mcminn circled fiom the Central l J i ounces. 

Name. j Const'luem y. 

Rai Bahadur Parbhal Chandia Bose, 1J.A , LL ii 
Mr Keshao Kao Khandekar 

The Hon’hle Mi E. lLighavendia Rao, Bar-at- 
Law. 

Mr. ( handra <1 opal Misra, B.A , I.L.H. 

Dr. X. B. Khare, Ml). 

Mr G. R Pradhan 

Mr. Tukaram Jairam Kedar, It A., LL.it. 

Mr. Rajendra Singh, M R.A.S. 

Pandit Kashi Prasad 1 ande, M A., LL It. 

Mr. Gokukhand Singai . . 

Mr. Kedar Nath Rohan, it sr , i,l it. 

Mr. Durgashanker Kripashanker Mehta 
Mr Umesh Datla Pathak 
Mahant Laxmmarayandas 


uilpore City, Non-Muhammadan (Urban). 
Jubbulpore Division (Urban). 

Chhattisgaih Division (Urban). 

Nerbudda Division (Uiban). 

Nagpur City-ciim-Kaniptee. 

Do. do. 

Nagpur Dixislon (Urban). 

Jubbulpore District (South), Non-Muhammadan 
(Rural). 

Jubbulpore Distnct (North). 

Damoh Distnct. 

Saugor District. 

Seoni District. 

Mandla District. 

! Raipur District (No' th). 
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Name. 


Constituency. 


Beth Sheodan Daga 

Thakur Chedllal, Bar-at-Law 

Mr. Chanwhiam Singh (iupta 

Mr. (tttjadlmr Prasad Jaisvval, n.sc’., LL.u. 

Both Thakui das rioverdhandas .. 

Chuudhari Daulatsingh . . 

Mr. VlHhwatiath Damodar Sulpokar 

Mr. Dipchund Lukshmichund 

Mr. Krishnaji Pamluiang Yaidya, ij.a , j.l.u. . 

Mr. Vinayak Vithal Kalikar 

Mr. Dovind Damodlmr Charde, b a , ll b 
Mr. Varujan Rajaiam Nagle, j».A., i,i, n. 

Mr. Ndkanth Yudnoruo Dootale 
Mi. Cun put ran ^ adaoran I’ando 
Ran Baluuhu Nmuinrao kiishuuiao lvelkui 
Mr. Majid uddin Ahmed 

Mr. Syod Wukil Ahmad Rizir, n A , ll it 
Mr. Syod Jiliazat All, it v , Lh.n 
Khan Sahib Syod Vasin Syod Lai, it a., ll.b . 
Mr. Sliyam Sumlet Bhaiguva 

The Jlon’blo Sir Shankoriao Mndhoino Chit 
na\Ls, lvt., I s.o.. 

Mr. M. lv. (Jolwalkar, it. \ , ll it. 

Mi. h H Barth tt . . . . 

S“th Math ura da* Moliota 


Raipur District (South). 

Bilaspur District. 

Drug District. 

Hosliangabad District. 

Nimar District. 

Narsinghpur District, 
i Chhindwara District. 

| Jlotul District. 

Nagpur District (East ) 

Nagpur District (West). 

Wardha Tahsil 
Wardlm District, 
j Chanda District. 

Bhandara District. 

Balnghat Distric t. 

Juhhulporo Dimsioii (Rural), Muhamnmadan 
( Rural). 

! Chhattisgarh Division (Rural). 

I Noihudda Division (lluial). 
j Nagpur Division (Rural ) 

j Juldmlpoio and Ncrbudda Landholder*, Social 
! CoilstltllOIU l» s. 

J Nagpur and Chhattisgarli Landholders, 
j Nagpur t niv» isity. 

' Central Provinces and Berai Mining Association. 
I t ontiul Provinces Coimucrec an 1 Industiy. 


/<’. -Mt nibc is // om lla 

Mi, rannalal Buusilal 

Mr. l*m iishottnm Balvvant Dole 
Tlic llou’ble Mi Ramrao Madliamao lhsh 
mukh, Bui-at-Law 
Mi Rainiao Anandiao Dcshmukh 
Mi. ITtamiao Sitaramjl .. 

Ran Saldh Tukar uii Shcorani Koidc .. 

Mr. Nanuito Sadashco Putil 

Mr. Naik Dinkarrao Dharrao Eajuikar 

Mr. Yadn\ Madhsn Kale 

Mr. Pandora j Dhmnath Pundalik 

Mr Mahadoo Baikaji Kolhc 

Mr. Bubutao Krishnaji Path 

Syod Mobiuur Rahman, n. A., I.L u. 

Mr. Muhammad Sliarfuddin, n.A., ll.u 
K han Bahadur Mirza Rahman Beg 
Mr. Balkrishna (Junosh Khaparde 
Mr Brljlal Numilal Biyanl 


tar awn natal after t Irrtton. 

East Berar (Municipal), Non-Muh immadan 
(Uiban). 

Wist Berar (Municipal). 

Amraoti (Centiai), Non- Muhammadan < Rural). 
Amiaoti (East) 

Amraoti (West). 

A kola (East). 

A kola (North-West). 

Akola (South). 

Buldana (Central). 

Buldana (Malkapur and Jalgaon). 

Ycotmal (East). 

Yeotmal (West). 

Berar (Municipal), Muhammadan (Crban). 
East Berar (Rural), Muhammadan (Rural). 
West Borar (Rural). 

Berar Landholders, Special Constituencies. 
Berar Commerce and Industry. 
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North-West Frontier Province. 

The North-West Frontier Province, as its ]8i8. The Frontier Territory was annexed 


name denotes, is situated on the north-west 
frontier of the Indian Empire. It is in form 
an irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally be 
(i escribed as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and ! 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan. 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Hindu Kush. From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, j 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until 
the Sulaiman Range eventually closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. The | 
greatest length of the province is 408 miles, 1 
its greatest breadth 279 miles and its total | 
area about 39,000 square miles. The terri- I 
tory falls into three main geographical divi- j 
mons: the Cis-Tndus district of Hazara; the j 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, j 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Kohat, 
Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the rugged 
mountainous regions on the north and west 
between those districts and the border line of 
Afghanistan. Hazara and the four districts 
in tlie second division contain 13,418 square 
miles. Tiie mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the po- 
litical control of the Chief Commissioner in his 
capacity as Agent, to the Governor-General, 
l'lie area of this tract is roughly 2f>, r >09 square 
miles and in it are situated, from north to south, 
the pollticnlagencies severally known as the Mala- 
kand,Khyher, Kurram, North Waziristan and 
South Waziristan Agencies. Each of the Deputy 
Commissioners of the five administered districts I 
is responsible for the management of political j 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the ! 
tribes across the frontier. A few hundred 
miles of the trans-border Territory arc inter- 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but tlie bulk of the trans-border population 
is free from any internal interference, so long 
as offences are not committed and so long as 
tlie tribes observe the conditions on which 
allowances are paid to many of them. 

Tlie area of the Province is a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three-fifths of the 
size of England without Wales. The density 
o l population throughout the Province equals 
130 persons to a square mile, but in the more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
is much greater. In the Hazara District there 
are 208 persons to a square mile and in the 
trans-Tndus plains tract the number is 156. 
Tlie key to the history of the people of the 
y.-W, F. P. lies In the recognition of the fact 
that the valley of Peshawar was always more 
closely connected politically witli Eastern 
Iran than with India, though in prc-Maho- 
medan times its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley Then 
came the Greek invasion under Alexander 
the Great, in P, C. 327 then the invasions of 
the Sakas, and of tho White Huns and later 
the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion. 
Last came the Sikh Invasion beginning in 


by the British in 1849 and placed under the 
control of the Punjab Government. Frequent 
warfare occurred with the border tribes. Tho 
most serious phases of these disturbances were 
the war provoked by the aggression of Afghanis- 
tan in 1919 and the protracted punitive operations 
against the Wazlrls tn 1919-1920. These have 
resulted in the establishment at Bazmak, a posi- 
tion dominating the Mahsud Wazirl country, 
of a permanent garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
mostly from stations lying in tho Plains imme- 
diately below the hills. A circular road from 
Bunnu, through Bazmak to Hororogha, Jandola 
and back to the Derajat provides communion 
tions transport with tills force and facilitate its 
mobility. The effect of this measure lias been 
a marked improvement in t.lio Internal peace of 
the Tribal area. 

The division of the Frontier Province from 
| tho Punjab has frequently been diseussed, with 
the double otdect, in the earlier stages of these 
j debates, of securing closer and more tmme- 
1 oiato control and Buixjrvlslon of the Frontier 
by the Supreme Government, and of making 
1 such alterations in the personnel and duties 
| of frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
blishment. of improved relations between the 
I local British representatives and tho indepen- 
j dent tribesmen. The province was eventually 
! removed from tho control of the Punjab ad- 
! ministration in 1901. To it was added tlie 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab. The new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at. Peshawar, in direct communi- 
cation with the Government of India in the Fo- 
reign ami Political Department. In political 
questions there is no intermediary between 
the Chief Commissioner and tlie local officer ; 

: an arrangement designed to secure both 
I prompt disposal of references and the utilisation 
1 of the expert knowledge of frontier conditions 
| for which the head of the administration is 
j selected. Tlie advisability of re-uniting the 
, Province with the 1*1111 jab was much discussed 
in certain Indian political circles and as a result. 

I of the views expressed upon the matter in the 
| legislative Assembly the Government of India 
! in 1922 appointed a Committco of officials and 
j unofflcials to investigate it. The Committee, 

| presided over by Mr. I). do 8. Bray, M.Ii.A,, 

! Joint Foreign Secretary, toured tho Frontier 
| Province and tlie Punjab and heard numerous 
! witnesses. Its members were Messrs. Raza 
j Ali, M.C.8., T. Raneacharl, Chaudhri Hhaha- 
buddln, N. M. Sarnarth and K. B. Abdur Bahitn 
1 Khan, members of the Legislative Assembly, JI. 
t N. Bolton, I.O.S., (Foreign Dept.) and A. H. 

Tarker G.o.s. Punjab) (in embers.) The inquiry 
! developed practically into a contest between 
Mahoinedans and Hindus on communal lines 
The Hindus, allied in sympathy with their 
1 co-religionists in the Punjab demanded the 
! reunion of the administered districts of the 
! Province with the Punjab or, if that were not 
i attainable then the placing of the judicial 
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administration of the Province under the Punjab 
High Court at Lahore. The Mahometlans on 
the other hand claimed the right of their Province 
to a statue corresponding with that enjoyed by 
other Provinces of India and to immediate re* 
forms initiating and providing for progress along 
that line. The Hindus argued that a separate 
Pathan Province on the Frontier would cause 
a dangerous sentimental division from the rest of 
India, with loanings towards the allied racial 
elements outside British India. The answer to 
that was that a contented Pathan Province 
would bo a valuable buttress against hostile 
feeling across the Border. The Committee’s de- 
liberations ended in disagreement, the two Hindu 
members writing each a separate report favour- 
able to the Hindu viewpoint already explained, 
and tho majority of the Committee, comprised 
of all its other members, recommending advance 
on u Provincial basis. Their principal recom- 
mendations were for — 

■Retention of the Settled Districts and Tribal 
Tracts as a separate unit in charge of a minor 
administration under the Government of India , 

Early creation of a Legislative Council for 
the Settled Districts aud appointment of Mem- 
ber of Council and Minister; 

Appointment of a second Judicial Commis- 
sioner which has since been sanctioned and 
reform of tho judicial administration in 
various directions, including interchange j 
of officers with tho Punjab, so that the mem- ; 
hers of the Service in the smaller Province 
should have the advantage of experience In the ■ 
l irgor one. 

“ If (concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationality is allowed self-determination and ! 
given scope for that sell -development within 
the Indian Empire under tho Reforms Scheme i 
after which it is now striving wo are assured 
that with a contented Frontier Population 
India can face with calm resolution the future 
that tho Frontier has in store for her.’* 

The People. 

The total population of the N .-W. F. P. (192: 
is 5,070,476, made up as follows: — 


ITazara 622,349 

Trans-Indus Districts .. ..1,628,991 

Trans-Border Area .. ..2,825,136 


This last figure is estimated. There are 
only 561*3 females per 1,000 males in the towns, 
and 872 '2 females per 1,000 males in rural 
areas. 

This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present, be explained in the N.-W. F. P. any 
more than in other parts of Northern India 
where It also appears. The discrepancy is greater 
here than in any other Province of India. There 
is no ground for believing that the neglect of 
girls in infancy has any effect In causing the 
phonomendn. On the other hand, the female 
population has to faoe many trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- 
wifery and early marriage are among them. 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormally low. The birth rate in the 
administered districts, according to the last 
available official reports, is 20*9 and the death- 


rate 19*8. The birth-rate was normal below 
the average for the preceding quinquennium — in 
Hazara 35 per cent below it — a figure indicating 
the unusually low vitality of the people after a 
preceding severe epidemic of malaria. The 
population is naturally increasing but emigra- 
tion reduces the net result. 

The dominant language of the Province is 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
lingual strata. The most important sections 
of the population, both numerically and by 
social position, are the Pathans. They own 
a very large proportion of the land in the ad- 
ministered districts and are the ruling race 
of the tribalarra to the west. There is a long 
list of Pathan, Baluch, Rajput and other tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
Province. The Mahomodan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per oent. of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands. The occupational cleavage of 
tile population confuses ethnical divisions. 

Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901, custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
, property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
! tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided that, tho custom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matters the Maliomedan or Hindu law 
is applied only in the absence of special 
custom. 

Climate, Flora and Fauna. 

The climatic conditions of the N.-W.F.P. 
which is mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the riverinp 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, are extremely diversified. The latter 
district is one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate in summer and intensely 
cold in winter. The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very large. The Province has 
two wet seasons, one the S.-W. Monsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal: the 
| other in winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
| tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 
| widespread rain and snowfall. Both sources 
of supply are preoarious and not infrequently 
j either the winter or the summer rainfall fails 
almost entirely. The following description 
l of the Daman, the high ground above the Indus, 
stretching across Dera Ismail Khan to the 
mountains on the west, occurs in an account 
written some years ago by Captain Crost- 
waite: M Men drink once a day and the cattle 
every second day. Washing is an impossible 
luxury. ... It is possible in the hot 
weather to ride thirty miles and neither hear 
a dog bark nor see the smoke of a single Are.” 
With the exception of the Kunhar River, in 
Hazara, which flows into the Jhelum, the 
whole territory drains into the Indus. The 
flora of the Province varies from the shrubby 
jungle of the south-eastern plains to barren 
hills, pine forests and fertile mountain valleys. 
Tigers used to abound in the forests but are 
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now quite extinct; leopards, hyenas, wolves, i 
lackals and- foxes are the chief carnivora. Bear, 
deer and monkeys are found; a great vanety 
of flsli is caught in the Indus. 

The mountain scenery is often magnificent. 
The frontier ranges contain many notable 
peaks of which the following are the principal. — 

Takht-i-Sulaiman, Suleiman Range, in Dura 
Ismail Khan, 11,292 feet. 

Iti a recent report P. A. South Waz calls it 
Pir Glial and points out that the formei se ll- 
ing is incorrect. Fill Is’. A. 

Pir Ghal, Sulaiman ltange, in Mahsud Wa- 
ziristan, 11 ,583 feet. 

Sika Itarii, in the Safed Koh, in the Kumun 
Agency, 15,621 feet. 

Ivagan Peaks of the Himalayas, in the Ha- 
zara District, 10,000 to 10,700 teet. 

Istragh Peak (18,000 ft.), Kacliiu Peak (22,041 
ft.), Tinch Mir (25,426 ft.), all in the Hindu 
Kush, on the northern bonier of Chitral Agency. 

Trade and Occupations. 

The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture. The Prounce is 
practically without manufactures. Them is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export. Any commercial importance 
winch the province possesses it owes to the 
tact that it lies across the great trade routes 
which connect the trans-border tribal terri- 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Asia with India, but the influence of rail- 
ways is diminishing the importance of these 
trading interests. Special mention niav be made 
ot the railway comparatively recently opened 
linking Baluchistan, m the south-west, of the N.- 
IV. F. 1\, nuNushki with south-east Persia 
The line connects with the north-west railway 
h\ stern of India and extends 343 miles to Duz- 
dap, within the Peusian border. Two weekly 
tiains run each way and the freight carried large- 
ly consists ot caipets, wool and dutc.s, from JVr- 
sia and ot tea, sugar and piece-goods from the 
Indian side. Though the railway is primarily 
strategic in purpose its commercial and political 
(-fleets will be considerable. The travelling traders 
(or Powindans) from the trans-frontierarea have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and now, instoad of doiug their trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
Urge cities in Inuia. The Railway line from 
Pir to Lankitshina which is complete and 
open to public traffic now will similarly, 
»n course of time, develop both the 
manner and amount of transport communi- 
cations and trade. The new roads in Waziristan 
are already largely utilised by the Tribal inhabi- 
tants for motor traffic. Prices of agricultural 
produce have in recent years been high, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
means of communication, have to some extent 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
prevailing. On the other hand, high prices are a 
hardship to the non-agricultural classes. The 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. Land tenures are generally 
the same in the British administered districts ; 
as in the Punjab. The cultivated area of the j 
land amounts to 32 per cent, and uncultivated 
to 68 per cent. 


The work of civilisation is now making steady 
progress, both by the improvement of communi- 
cations and otherwise. Relations w ith the tribes 
nave improved, trade has advanced, free medical 
relief has been vastly extended, police admi- 
nistration has been reformed and the desire 
of people for education has been judiciously 
and sympathetically fostered, though In this 
respect there is complaint against the limitations 
imposed by financial embarrassments. In the Bri- 
tish administered districts 19 per cent, males 
and 7 per cent, females of the total population 
are returned as literates. The figures for 
mak's denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India. Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the high literacy ainougst Sikh women, of 
whom 13*3 per cent, are returned as literate. 
The inauguration of a system of light railways 
throughout the Province, apart from all con- 
siderations of strategy, must materially im- 
prove the condition of the people apd also by 
that means strengthen the hold of tho admi- 
nistration over them. The great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat River Cauul, which 
was completed in 1914, and the lessor work 
of tho Paharpur Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring easo and piospcrity to 
a number of peasant homes. 

Administration. 

Tin* administration of the North-West 
Frontier Province is conducted by the Chief 
Commissioner and Agent to the Govemor- 
i General in Council. His staff consists of — • 

(1) Oflictrs of the Political Department of 

. the Government of India. 

(2) Members of the Provincial Civil Service. 

(3) Members of the Subordinate Civil Service. 

(4) Superintendents and Assistant Super- 
intendents ol Police. * 

I (5) Officers recruited for the service of de- 
i partments requiring special knowledge — 

Militia, Engineering, Education, Medicine 
and Forestry. 

The cadre posts reserved for officers coining 
! under the first head above are: — 

i f Chief Commissioner & 

Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General 
Secretary 

Under- Secretary > 6 

Personal Assistant 
Revenue Commis- 
sioner ana Revenue 

Administration. / Secretary J 

Resident in Waziristan . . 1 

Deputy Cominis- } 

sioners . . 5 f 

Political Agents . . 6 1 12 

District J udges . . 2 ) 

! Assistant Cominis- *j 

sioners and Ateist- > 

I ant Political Agents J 13 

f Two Judicial Commis- "J 
j sioners. j 

Judicial Com mr/s/ Two Divisional and V 4 

Court <fc Divi- J Sessions Judges. | 

» Iona 1 Judges. ( One Additional uitto. j 
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The district# under the Deputy Commis- 
sioners are divided into from two to five eub- 
eoUeetorateH, in charge oi tahsildars, wtio are 
invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib-tahsildars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers. 
Some sub-divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The vil- 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous artiong the Path ana 
Its place us a social unit is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held together by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns. There are 
also district boards. The district is the unit 
lor police, medical and educational adminis- 
tration and tlie ordinary stalf includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
who is also the Superintendent of Jail and a 
District Inspector of Schools. The Province 
forms a single educational circle and only pos- 
sesses one forest division, that of Hazara. There 
are four divisions of the Hoads and Buildings 
Branch of the Public Works Department, 
each under an Executive Engineer. The 
Irrigation Department of the P. W. 1>. is in 
charge of a Chief Engineer, irrigation, 
who is also ex-ojjiao Secretary to the Cluet 
Commissioner. The administration of the 
civil police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector- General. There is a special 
force, of Frontier Constabulary. The revenue 
and expenditure of the Province are wholly 
Imperial. Of the Agencies only Kurram and 
Tochi Valley pay laud revenue to the British 
Government,. The revenue administration of 
all five administered districts is controlled 
by the He venue Commissioner. For tiie ad- 
ministration ot civil and criminal justice there 
are two Civil and Sessions divisions, each 
presided over by a Divisional and Sessions 
Judge. The two Judicial Commissioners ate the 
contiofllng authority in the Judicial branch 
ot the administration, and their Courts are the 
highest ctimittal and appellate tribunals in tills 
Proviuee. The improvements needed to bring 
the judicial administration up-to-date, in aceoul 
with the growth ot tno business of administra- 
tion, are dealt with in the Inquiry Committee’s 
report to which reference was made above. 
Tiie principal officers in the present Administra- 
tion are : — 

Agent to the Gorcrnor-General and Chief Commis- 
sioner , The Hon. Sir Hoiutio Nornmn 
Bolton, k.c.i.k., o.s.l., I.CJJ (Assumed charge, 
7th July 1023.) 

Personai Assistant, Captain N. S. Allngton, m.g\ 

Resident, Wazirisian, Lt.-CoL C. E. Bruce, 
C.I.K., 0. 13.fi, 

Judicial Commissioner , J. H It. Fraser, c.i.e., 
0. 13.K. 


Additional Judicial Commissioner, K. B. saad- 
ud-din Khan, b.a., l.l.b. 

Uercnne Commit* toner, (Cffrj) Lieut Col R. 
Garralt, 1 v 

Secretary to Chnf Commissioner, C H Gidney, 

I ('.K. 

Under- Secretary to Chief Commissioner , K. P. 

S. Alenmm. 

Assistant Financial Secretory to Chief Commis- 
sioner , It S J>ala Chuntti Lai 

Indian Personal Assistant to Chief Coninn sinner, 
Khan Sahi b llaji \ibah Shams-nd-Dm Khan 

Secretary , Public Works Department, timbtinqs 
and Roads R ranch . Lt. Col K do L. Young. 

Secretary, Public Works Department , Irrigation 
Branch, 8. Walker. 

Chief Medical Officer , Lieut. -Col. C. I. Bnerlcy, 
l.M.S. 

I nspector-tiennal of Paine, F C Demonger, 

< .11 h. 

Commandant , Frontier Constabulary. B C.A. 
Lawthci . 

Director of Public Instruction, J. H. Tovip, 
I.E.S., M.A. 

Superintendent, Archaeological Surrey, II. Har- 
greaves. 

Dirisnmal and Sessions Judges, J. Almond, I 1 s> 

( Peshawai ) 

Kai Bahadur Lehu Singh n.A., (Deiajah) 
Political Agents. 

C. Latimer, 0,l.K. Dir, Swat and Chitral. 

Lt.-Col. \\ A. Uur*t in, c li r, Khvber. 

< aptain C (1 N. Edwards, North Waziristau. 

It It. Maeonuohlo, OIK Kurram. 

Majoi C.L U. Bremnei, M 0. South WazirDtan. 

Deputy Commissioners. 

Lt.-Col M I', Hue. Hazara. 

L W Jaidiue lVslittWat. 

Majoi W. K Fiaser- Tjtloi , M 0 

Majoi A. E. B, Parsons, O.B.K., D.b.o. I. A., 
Bannu. 

Major W. K Fra» r T>tki, .M.c. Dera Ismail 
Khan. 

Major Thomi»ou Glover, o.B.fi.,Kohat. 

Former Chief Commissioners. 

Lieiit.-Col. Sir Ha r old Deane, K.c.s.l. Died 7th 
July 1008. 

Lieut.-Col. Sir George Roos-Keppel, G.c.l.fi., 
K.C.s.i. , to 0th September 1010. 

The Hon. Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, k.c.i.e., 
k.o.s.i., from September 1010 to 8th March 
1 921 . 

The Hon. Sir John Loader Maffey, k.C.V. o., 
c.s.l., c I.K., I.C.S., from 8th March 1021 to 
Oth November 1025. 
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The Province of Assam, omitting the partly 
administered and unadministered tracts on its 
northern and eastern borders, comprises an area 
of some 63,510 square miles. It includes the 
Assam Valley Division, the Surma Valley and 
Hill Division and the State of Manipur. It 
owes its importance to its situation on the 
north-east frontier of India. It is surrounded 
by mountainous ranges on three sides while on 
die fourth (the west) lies the Province of Bengal 
on to the plains of which debouch the two 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
which form the plains of Assam. These two 
\ alleys are separated from each other by the 
Assam Range, which projects westward from the 
hills on the eastern border. 

Population. 

The total population of the Province in 1921 
was 7,990,246, of whom 384,016 were in 
Manipur. Of the population m 1021, 21 millions 
were Mahomedans, 41 millions Hindus and 11 
millions Animists. 44 per cent, of the population 
speak Bengali, 22 per cent, speak Assamese : 
other languages spoken in the province are 
Hindi, Uriya and a great variety of languages 
classified under the general heading of the 
Tibeto-Chinese languages. Owing to the great 
areas of waste and rivers tho density of the ! 
province is only 130, which compared with 
that of most other parts of India is low, but is 
more than double that of Burma. 

Agricultural Products. 

It has agricultural advantages for which it 
would bo difficult to find a parallel in any part 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sys- 
tems all being alike favourable to cultivation. 
Rice is tho staple food crop, nearly 5 million 
acres being devoted to this crop. Except in the 
Himalayan Terai irrigation is unnecessary. Tra 
and jute are the most important crops grown for 
export. The area under tea consists of 420,504 
acres. Wheat and tobacco are also grown and 
about 60 square miles are devoted to sugarcane. 

Meteorological Conditions. 

Rainfall is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 67 to 229 inches. The maximum is reached 
at Chcrrapunji in the Khasi Hills, which is 
one of tho wettest places in tho world, having 
a rainfall of 458 inches. The temperature 
ranges from 59 at Sibsagar in January to 84 ‘8 
in July. Earthquakes of considerable severity 
have taken place, by far the worst i cing that 
which occurred in 1897. 

Mines and Minerals. 

The only minerals in Assam worked on 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea- 
sures are in the Naga Hills and the Lakhimpur 
districts, where about 350,000 tons are raiBcd 


annually. Limestone is quarried in the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, in Sylhet, and in the Garo hills. 
| Petroleum is worked only in Lakhimpur and 
Cachar. 

An account of tho ]>etroieuin occurrences 
in Assam was recently published in the me- 
moirs of the Geological Survey of India, It 
states that the petroleum localities in this 
province arc confined to a curved belt of country 
I along the basins of the Brahmaputra and 
j Surma. This belt is traceable over a distance 
I of some 800 miles from N.E. Assam through 
Cachar and Chittagong to the Arakan coast, 
where it lias a S.S.E. trend. 

Manufactures and Trade. 

Silk is manufactured in tho Assam Valley, 
tho weaving being done by the women. 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
| by the women, and almost every house 
contains a loom ; the cloth is being gra- 
j dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour. Tea mamilacture is tho 
most important industry oi the province. Boat 
building, brass and metal and earthenwares, 
and limestone burning are the other industries 
apart from agriculture, which Itself employs 
about 89 per cent, of the population. Assam 
carries on a considerable trade with the ad- 
joining foreign tribes and countries. 

Communications. 

The trade of Assam is chielly carried by 
river, but increasing use is being made of 
the Assam-Bengal Railway which runs from 
the port of <'• ittagong through tho Nortn Cachar 
Hills to Tinsukia, a station on the Dibru- 
Sadiya Railway, and connects the Surma and 
Brahmaputra Vall< ys. A branch of the line 
runs from Badurpur to Silchar at the eastern 
end ot the Surma \ alley and another runs 
through the west of the As^ain Valley from 
Lumding to Gauhati where it effects a Junction 
with the Eat-tein Bengal Railway. The 
Eastern Bengal Railway connects Assam with 
the Bengal system via the valley of tho Brahma- 
putra. Tho excellence of its water communica- 
tion makes Assam less dependent upon roads 
than other parts of India; but in recent years 
the road system has been developed and there is 
an unmetalJed trunk road through the whole 
length of tho Brahmaputra Valley and on 
excellent road from Gauhati to Shillong. A large 
fleet of steamers maintained by the India General 
Steam Navigation Company and tho Rivers 
Steam Navigation Company plies on the rivers 
of both valleys. An alternate day service ot 
passenger boats runs between Goolundo and 
Dibrnearh. The Go\ernment of Assam have 
now launched into a large programme of road 
improvement*. 


THE FINANCES OF ASSAM. 


In common with the other Provinces of India, Assam secured substantial financial autonomy 
under the Reform Act of 1919. The present financial portion is set out In the following 
table : — 

Estimated Pro vi ncial It eve n ue for 1928-29. 

(In Thousands of Rupees.) j 

Taxes on Income .. •• •• •• 


Land Revenue 

Excise 

Stamps 

Forest 

Registration 


1,19,01 

68,73 

20,75 

40,39 
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Estimated Erounciut Revenue tor 1928 29. — (contd.) 

( In Thousands of Rupees.) 

State Railways (net 

Interest . . . .. .. . . . . .. . . .. .. 1,64 

Administration of Justice .. .. .. , . .. .. .. .. 2 00 

Tails and Convict Settlements .. . . .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,07 

Police 1,92 

Education 2,04 

Medical 2, OS 

Public Health 68 

Agrlcultuie . . . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . . . 1,32 

Industries .. .. . . . . .. . . .. .. .. •• 8 

Miscellaneous Departments 


Civil Works 4,12 


In aid of Superannuation 23 

•Stationery and Printing . . . . . . 13 

Miscellaneous . . . . .. . . .. .. .. 2,97 


Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Piovinclal Governments .. 


Provincial loan account .. .. .. .. . « .. .« . • 1,87 

Famine Insurance Fund . . . , . . 2 

Government Press — Depreciation Fund 0 


Total Receipts . . .. . . .. .. .. .. .. .. 2,80,06 


Opening balance .. .. .. .. .. .. . . .. 68,05 

Grand Total .. . . •« •• . . •• •• •• 3,48,11 


Estimated Vio'imial Expenditure for 192o*29. 


(Reserved ) — 

Land Revenue 20,17 

Stamps .. .. .. .. • • • • . • «• • • •• •• 91 

Forest 22,18 


State Railways 

Subsidised Companies 9 

Miscellaneous Railway expenditure .. .. .. .. J 


Construction of Railways . . .. . .. .. . .. . . . . 

Navigation, Embankments and Drainage Works . • .. • • .. .. 1,0 i 

Interest on ordiuary debt - . • . — 41 

General Administration .. .. •• •• •• •• •• 28,69 

Administration of Justice .. •• •• •• •• •• •• • . 10,60 

Jails and Convict Settlements .. . . •• *• •• •• •• .. 4,90 

Police 25,18 

Police (Assam Rifles) 3,88 

Ports and Pilotage . . . . . « « • • • • • • • « • • • 68 

Scientific Departments . . . . . . . . . . . . . • . . 11 

Education ( European) . . . . . . . . . • . . * . . . 77 

Miscellaneous Departments : 27 


Civil Works 63,76 

Famine Relief and Insurance 

Superannuation Allowances and Pensions . . •• .. . . ,, 9,55 

stationery and Printing .. . . -• . . 3,45 

Miscellaneous • -- .. « * • • • * 1,24 

i outributlons and assignments to the Control Government by the Provincial 

Government .. .. .. . .. .. .. .. .. . . 7,17 


Miscellaneous adjustment between Central an i 

K on- Forests (Goal para tramway side) 
erred ) — 

Ion 

kdminlstration 

Dept*. . . . . . . 

u (other than European) 



palth 

ire 

s 

*)OU,s Departments 


Provincial Governments, Capital 


11 


9,23 
1,59 
1 , 1 » 
1 

30,19 

13,37 

8,17 

7,04 

2.13 

2 
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Estimated Provincial Expenditure for 1928-29. — (contd.) 

(In Thousands of Rupees.) 

Civil WorkB 8,00 

stationery and Printing 84 

Miscellaneous .. 3,20 

Taj meat, of commuted value of pensions . . . . . . . . , . . , ^ 3,45 

Loans and Government Advances by Assam . . . . . . . , . . 4,0 5 

Total Disbursements , . 2,07,80 

Closing balance 50,31 

Grand Total 3,48,11 


SECUKTARflN, ETC., TO GOVERNMENT. 


Administration. 

The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
ml ministration of the huge territory then under 
Imn. In 1905, as the result Of further delibe- 
rations, it was decided to add to the small 
Frounce of Assam the eastern portion of Its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the 1st of 
April, 1912: the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with the Bengal Commissionerships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Govcrnor-in- 
Council, Biliar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa wore 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re-constituted under 
a Chief Commissioner. 

Under the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 the 
Province was raised in status to that of adminis- 
tration by a Governor-in-Council and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provinces 
to suit its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India. 

The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the Boa. 
it was destroyed in the earthquake of 1<897 
and has been rebuilt in a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake. 

Go\ EHNOlt. 

U. E. Sir Egbert, Laurie Lucas Hammond, 
k c.s i„ v n r. , i.e.s. 

E\k<*iTi\r. Council. 

'I he Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Kutub-ud-din 
Ahmad -I ice- President . 

The Hon’hie Mr. Arthur William Botham cs I„ 

C I K., I C S. 

Ministers to His Excellency the governor. 
The Hon’hle Sir Sui\ id Muhammad Saadulla, 

kt ., M A., H,L. 

'I he ilon’blc the Hex. James .Tov Mohan 
Nichols- Ko>, HA. 

PtRSONAL STAIF OF HlS EXCELLENCY THE 
GOVEllNOn. 

Private Secretary, Lieut J. M. W. Martin, R A., 
6sth Field Batter v. 

Aide-de-Cuinp , Lieut. d’A P. P. Thompson, 
King's Shropshire Light Infantry. 

Honorary A ide-de-( 'amp, Sardar Bahadm Suba- 
dar Pokul Thapa. 

Honorary Aide-de-camp, Subadar-Major Nain- 
sing Mall. 

Honorary/ Aide-de-camp , Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. J. T. MaeKnight, v.d. 


| Chief Secretary, (i E. Soames, c.l.E. i.o.s. 

Store* ary to (ioverament {Transferred Depart- 
ments), R . 1'iirl, I c.s. 

Set retar y to Government {Finance anti Here n up) 

H. M Pnehmd. 1 c s. 

Cutler Secretary to Government, 11. Weightinan, 

I c.s. 

Cutter Secretary {Transferred Departments), 
G S. Gnha, M.A.. I) L 

Set rotary to Government { heyis , atiee Department), 
and Secretary to the Assam heyislatu e Counul, 

B. N. Hau, l (' s 

Secretary to (lor eminent in the 7’ II .D., 1L A. 
Blenkin^op, i s r, (nfig ) 

Cnder Secretary, 7*. II 1),, K E L. Pennell, T.S.K , 
M.C. 

Assistant Secretary, Finance and lit venue Depart- 
ments, \. V. Jones 

Iteyrstrar, Assam Secretariat {('ini), Hal Bahadur 
Mahcndra Kuinai Gupta 
Iteyistrar, Assam Secretariat (/*. it. D ), Bahll 
Lalit Lai Mitia (oltg ) 

Heads of departments. 

Director of hand Jlecords, Jtcyrstrar of Joint 
Stock Companies, etc., W. I, Scott, 1 c s. 

Director of Agriculture and 7 udusfnes, Rai Baba- 
dm Radlia Nath Pluikan (oilg ) 

Superintend* nt, (Uni Veterinary Department, 
W H arils. 

Conservator of Forests , Eastern Circle , F. H. 
Ca vend Fh 

Conservator of Porests, Western Circle, \V. H. Le 
(J. Jacob. 

Commissioner of Frri sc, Assam, V. A S Thomas, 

I. c s. 

Director of Surveys-, Col A Mcllarg , i> s.o , 

II v “ 

Superintend cut and * Jlememhraneer oj legal 
Affairs and Administrator ( leneral , B. N. Hau, 

I c.s 

Inspector General of Police , W. C. M Dunda% 

C. l.E. 

Director of Pairin' Instruction, G. A. Small 
(uctiiig). 

Inspector General of ('ml Hospitals and Prisons , 
Col. G Hutcheson. 

Director of Paid ie Health, Lt -Col. T. D. Murlson. 
Chief Engineer, B. A. Blenklnsop (olfg,). 

Governors. 

Sir Nicholas Dodd Beat son Bell, k C.S.I., K.C.I.E., 
1921. 

Sir William Sim lair Mani«, F c.s.l,, K.c I k., 1922, 
Sir John llenr> Kerr, kch i., k.c I e„ 1925. 

Sir William James lteid, k.c.i.K., c.s.l., 1925. 

Sir Egbert, Laurie, Lucas Hammoud, k.c. 1 - I., 
C.li.E., 1927. 
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Assam Legislative Council . 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon*blc Maulavi Abdul Hamid .. .. .. .. (President) 

Babu Gopendrsolal Daft C haul hurl . . . . . . . . (Deputy President) 


Names. , Constituency. 


ELECTED 

Rev. James Joy Mohon Nichols- Ro ,r 
Babu Jatlndra Mohan Deb Laskar 
ltabu Hirendra Chandra Chakra varty 
Kabu Basanta Kumar Das 
Babu Urajendra Narayan Chaudhury.. 

Babu Gopendralal Das Chaudhurl 
Babu Kaslk Lai Nandy Mazumdar 
Babu Paresh bal Sliomc Chaudhuiy . . 
llal Bahadur ltamani Mohan Das 
Srljut Mukunda N«y;ayan Barua 

Sri jut Bepin Chandra Ghosh 

Srijut Rohnl Kumar Chaudhury 

Mrljut Kameawar Das 

Srijut Mahadev Sarnia 

Srijut Nabin Charuha Rardalai 

Sriiufc Bishnu Charan Borah 

Mr. Tarapraftad Chaliha 

Sri jut Tlohinl Kanta Hat! Barua 

Srljut Kuladhar Chaliha 

Lakeshwar Barua 

Sri i lit Sarveswar Barua 

Maulavi Arran All Mujumdar 

Maulavi Abdul Hamid . . 

Maulavi Abdul Hamid Chaudhury 
Maulavi Munawwarali 

Khan Bahadur Huzi •Muhammad Bakht 
Marumdar 

Maulavi Hayed Samlnr Tlahman 

Maulavi A!i Haidar Khan 

Maulavi Mahmud Ali 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Muhammad Abdul 
Latif, m.h.k. 

Maulavi Mizanar B airman 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Saiyld Muhammad 
Saadulla 

Maulavi Keramat All . . 

Mr. Hamilton Alexander Caidncr 
Mr. Charles 11 . Wit heiington .. 
Lieutenant-Colonel H uh**it Champion Carbelt , 
V.T>. 

Mr. H. M. Jamea 

Mr. W. K. 1) Cooper 
Mr. Knsinath Saikia 


MEMBERS. 

j .Shillong (General Urban). 


| Silchar (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

Hailakandi ditto. 

Sylhet Sadr ditto 

ttunamgant ditto 

Habiganj (North) ditto. 

JIabiganj (South) ditto 

South Sylhet ditto. 

Kalnganj ditto 

Dhubri ditto 

Goal para ditto 

Gauhat ditto 

Barpeta ditto 

Tezpur ditto. 

Mangaldai ditto 

Nowgong ditto. 

Sibsagar ditto. 

Jorhat ditto 

Uolaghat ditto. 

DibrugaTh ditto. 

North Lakhimpur ditto. 

Cathar (Muhammadan Rural). 

Sylhet Sadr (Non h) ditto. 

Svlhft Sadr (South) ditto. 

Sunamganj ditto 

Habiganj (North) ditto. 

Tfabicranj (South) ditto. 

South Sylhet ditto. 

Karimgam ditto. 

Dhurbn excluding South ditto. 

1 Salmara Thaua. 


Goaipara cum South Sal- ditto 
mara Tirana 

ICamrup and Darrangcum ditto. 
Novvgong 

Sibsagar cum Lakhimpur ditto. 
Assam Valley Planting 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Surma Valley Plant; ng 
Ditto 

Commerce und Industry. 


NOMINATED MEMBERS. 


Mr, G. E. Soamea, I.O.S., 
„ B A. Blcnkinsop. 

„ W. L. Scott. 

„ 11. M. Prichard. 

„ R. Uriel, 1.0.8. 


Officials . 


Rni Bahadur Anmr Nath Ray. 
liai Bahadur Sadananda Dowera. 

Khan Bahadur Dowan Sahib Abdul Hamid Clraudhuri , 

Maulavi Sayidur Rahman. 

Mr. Douglas Smart Withers, representing the Labouring Classes. 

Itevd. John Ceredig Evans, representing the inhabitants of backward 
Rni Bahadur Rail ha Kanta Handiqru, 

Srjjn Rah'ndra Narain Chaudhuri. 


tracts 
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Baluchistan is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire. It is divided into three main 
divisions: (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,470 square miles consisting of tracts as- 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
m 1879; (2) Agency Territories with an area 
if 44,345 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly under British officers ; and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 78,434 square miles. The Province 
embraces an area of 134,038 square miles and 
according to the census of 1921 it contains 
799,025 inhabitants. 

The country, which is almost wholly moun- 
tainous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting j 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and ! 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the inland j 
lakes which form so large a feature of Central 
Asia. Rugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre- 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 

The political connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839 ; 
It was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communication 
The districts of Kachi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to admi- 
nister the country. At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat. 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
it now exists was Sir Robert Sandeman who 
broke down the close border system and welded 
the Baluch and Brahui Chiefs into a close con- 
federacy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Pisliin, 
Shorarud, Sibi, Zawara Valley and Thal-Chotiali 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
British Government and retained at Sir Robert 
Sandeman’s strenuous insistence. 

Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and Us rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. Shahrig, which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than 11} inches in a 
year. In the^highlands few places receive more 
tlian 10 inches and in the plains the average 
rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
cases to 3. The majority of the indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, provision and care of animals 
and transport. The majority of the Afghan and 
the Balnea, as a rule, cultivate their own lands. 
The Brahuis dislike agriculture and prefer a 
pastoral life. Previous to the advent of the 
British life and property were so insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if he reaped his 
harvest. The establishment of peace and 
scsurlty has been accompanied by a marked 


extension of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase I 11 the numbers of the purely 
cultivating classes. The Mekran (’oast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of its fish and 
the industry is constantly developing. Fruit is 
extensively* grown in the highlands and the 
export is increasing. 

Education is imparted in 99 public schools of 
all kinds with 5,S4<> scholars. There Is a dis- 
tinct dcsiie for education amongst the more 
enlightened headmen round about Quetta-Pishin 
and other centres w here the Local Government 
with its officers stays at certain seasons, such as 
Sibi and Ziarat ; but on the whole education or 
the desire of it has made little or no advance In 
the outlving districts. The mineral wealth ot 
the ProMiiee is believed to he considerable, but 
cannot be exploited until railways aro deve- 
loped. Coal is mined at Shurigh on the Sind - 
Pishin railway ami in the Bolan Pass. The 
output of coal In 1927-28 was 14,714 tons. 
Chromite is extracted in the Zhob District 
near Hindubagh. The Chrome output fell off 
owing to poorer demand. Lime-stone is 
j quarried in small quantities. The output of 
Chromite during 1927-28 amounted to 14,034 
! tons 

Administration. 

The head of the local administration is the 
oHicei styled Agent to the Governor-Genera) and 
Chief Commissioner. Next in rank comes the 
Revenue Commissioner who controls the revenue 
| administration and exercises the functions 
of a High Court as Judicial Commissioner of 
the Province. The keynote of administra- 
tion in Baluchistan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, us fur as may be, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary linos of tribal law, tho essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of tho feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
of a crime. Tin* district levies which normally 
numbered 2,300 odd play an unobtrusive but 
invaluable part in the work of the Civil 
administration not only in watch and ward and 
the investigation of crime, hut also in the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily two 
irregular Corps in the Province; the Zhob 
Militia and the Mekran Levy Corps. 
The Province does not pay for itself and receives 
large subsidies from the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Com- 
missions, in Baluchistan. Tho lion hie Lt.- 
Col. it. B. St. John, 0.1 k , o.H k. 

Revenue and Judicial Commissioner , Lt.-Col. 
E. U 8. James, c.I.E., C.B.K 

Secretary , Public Works Department, Brigadier 
\V. H. Evans, (M.K., D.s.o., K.B. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General 
and Chief Commissioner. Liout-ColonH C. T. C. 
Plowden. 

Political Agent, Zhob, Major Severn Williams. 

Political Agent , Kalat and Bolan Pass, Lt.-Col. 
J. A. Brett, c l.K. 

Political Agent and Deputy (fbmmissiner 
Quetta, Mr. It. E. L. Wingate, 1.0.8. 
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Political Agent, SU.i. Major G. L. Hetham, M o. 
Political Agent , Jjcrnlm Mr. H- 1). G. I^ w , 
C.J.K., l.C.S. 

Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Com • 
missioner, Quetta- Pishin, ( apt. Jt. H. Burnett. 
Political Agent, Chagai, (Japt. H. M. Poulton. 
Political Agent, Sibi, Major G. L. Betimtn, H 0. 
Assistant Political Agent, Sibi, Surilur .Sahib 
Gurdit Singh. 

llnidcncy Surgeon and Chief Medical Officer, 
Lt.-Gol. F. K. Wilson, I. M s. 

Ch.il Surgeon, Sibi, Lt.-Col. J. Anderson. 

C icil Surgeon, Quetta, Major It. L. Vance, i m.k j 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

This Is a group of islands in the Bay of Bengal 
of which the headquarters are at Fort Blair 
by sea 7 HO miles from Calcutta, 740 miles from i 
Madras and 360 miles from Rangoon, with 
which ports there is regular eoinmtiniea- j 
tion. 

Tho land area of the Islands under the ad- ; 
ministration is 3,143 square milts, namely, 
2,508 square miles m the Andamans and C33 ! 
square miles in the Nieobars. The total popu- 
lation is 26,450. The Islands are adminis- 
tered by the Chief Commissioner of the Anda- 
man and Nicobar Islands who is also the Super- 
intendent of the Penal Settlement. The penal 
settlement, which was established in 1M58, it. 
the most important in India. 

Chief Commissioner of Port lilair, Lieut. -Col. 

M. L Ferrar, o.s.i., O.I.K., o.n.K., f.A. 
Commandant, Military Police, Lt.-lol <1 C 
Wheeler, V 0 , I A. 

Senior Medical Officer and Civil Surgeon, Major 
J. AI. R. Hennessy, I.M.8. 

COORG. 

Coorg Is a small petty Province in Southern 
India, west ot the State of Mysore. Its area 
is 1,582 square miles and Its population 171,076. 1 
Coorg came under the dlreet protection ot the 


British Government during the war with Sultan 
Tippu of Seringapatam. In May 1834, owing 
to raisgoverament, it was annexed. The 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg who is the Resident in Alysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore. In him 
are combined all the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
is at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
is styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg. In Coorg his chief authority is the 
Commissioner whoso headquarters arc at Mer- 
cara and whose duties extend to every branch of 
the administration. A Legislative Council con- 
sisting of 1 5 elected members and five nominat- 
ed members was created in 1923. The chief 
wealth of the country is agriculture and especially 
the growth of coffee. Although owing to over- 
production aud insect peats coffee no longer com- 
mands tlie profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the severe 
competition of Brazil. The bulk of the out- 
put is exported to France. 

Chief Commissioner, Coorg — l'he Hon. Mr S. K. 

Bears, c.s i , C’.i.k., i.C.s. (on h ave), .Mi. L. 

M < 'rum j*, r. i. u. (otjg.) 

AJMER-MERWARA. 

Ajmer-Merwara is an isolated British Pro- 
vince in Rajputana. The Agent to the Gov- 
ernor General in Rajputana administers it as 
Chief Commissioner. 'Pile Province consists 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
Merwara, with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
and a population of 501,395. At the close of 
the Plndari war Daulat RaoScindia, by a treaty, 
dated Juno 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British. Fifty-five per cent, of tho population 
are supported by agriculture, the industrial 
population being' principal^ employed in tin* 
cotton and other industries. The principal 
crops are maize, millet, barley, cotton, oil- 
seeds and wheat. 

Chief Commissioner, The lion, Mr. L. W. 

Ueynolds, c.l.E., m.c. 


Aden. 


Aden was the first new territory added to the isthmus of fiat ground. This is nearly covered at 
Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria, one part at high spring tides, but the causeway 
Its acquisition in 1839 was the outcome of an and aqueduct are alwavs above, though some 
outrage committed by the local Abdali chief times only just above water. The highest 
upon the passengers and crew of a British bun- peak on the W'all of precipitous hills that sur- 
galow wrecked in the neighbourhood. Various rounds the old crater which constitutes Aden is 
acts of treachery supervened during the negoti- 1,775 feet above sea levtl. Rugged spurs, with 
ations regarding the bungalow outrage and Aden valleys between, radiate from the centre to the 
was captured bv a force sent by the Bombay circumference of the crater. A great gap lias 
Government under Major Bailiie. The act has been rent bv some volcanic disturbance on the 
Wen doscrlU d as one of those opportune poll- sea surface of the circle of hills and this opens to 
tical strokes which have given geographical the magnificent harbour. The peninsula of 
continuity to British possessions scattered over Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, was 
the world. obtained by nun base in 1868 and the adjoining 

Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long and tract of Shaikh Othman, 39 square miles in 
three broad, jutting out to sea much as Gibraltar extent, was subsequently purchased when, iu 
does, having a circumference of alout 15 miles 1S82, it was found necessary to make provision 
aud connected with the mainland by a narrow for an overflowing population. 
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Attached to the settlement of Aden are the 
Inlands of Perim, an island of 5 square miles 
, xteut. in the Straits of 13ab-el-Mandeb f in the 
, ntrance to the Arabian Sea; Sokotra island, 

.it the entrance to the Gulf of Aden, in the Ara- 
bian Sea, came under the British sphere of in- 
Uuem'c by a Protectorate treaty in 1886 and 1 ,382 
ii lies in extent ; and the five small Kuna Muria 
elands, ceded by the Imam ot Maskat in 1854 
tor the purpose of lauding the Red Sea cable, and 
otherwise valuable only for the guano deposits 
loumi upon them. They are off the Arabian 
i oast about two-thirds ot the wav from Aden to 
Maskat. The whole extent of the Aden settle- 
ment, including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh 
nt liman and Penm, is approximately 80 miles 
The 1921 eent»usshowed Adeu, with Little Aden, 
shaikh Othman,aud Penm to have a population 
ot 56,571. The population of Perim is 2,075 
Lrgeh dependent on the Goal Depot maintained 
there ’by a commercial firm. That, of Sokotra 
in 12,000, mostly pastoral and migratorj inland, 
Ashing on the coast. 

Strategic Importance. 

Idea’s first importance is as a naval and 
nuhiarv station ot strategic importance. This 
ispect was ably discussed by Colonel A, M. 
Murra>. in his ‘‘ImiH'rial Outposts.” Jle 
[Hunts out ttmt Aden is not a naval base In the 
same sense that Gibraltar, Malta and Hong-Kong 
were made, but a point d'uppui, a rendezvous 
•uni striking point tor the fleet. It was seized 
tn 1839 because of its usefulness as a harbour of 
retuge for British shii*s and from a strategist’s 
point of view this Is its primary purpose and the 
raison d etre of its torts and garrison. Aden 
under British rule has retained Its ancient 
prestige as a fortress of impregnable strength, 
invulnerable by sea and by land, dominating 
fhe entrance to the lted Sea, and valuable to j 
its owners as a commercial emporium, a port of j 
call and a cable centre. The harbour extends j 
X miles from east to west and 4 from north to 
''outh and is divided into t,vo hays bv a spit, of 
land. The linibiur is dredged to 30 below l.S. 
L.W. and is approach! d by a dredged cut of 
vhe same depth This cut extends seaward to 
join the 5 fathom contour and tins gives a 
depth at low wab r spring tul *s of 5 fathoms for 
vessels entering the Port. The junction of this 
cut with the 5 tatliom contour is marked by the 
tairw ay buoy which carries a flashing red light. 
The bottom is sand and lead. There art* seve- 
ral islands in the inner hay. Strategic t ontrol 
of the Red Sea was rendered complete by the 
annexation of Perim and by a Protectorate 
treaty with the Sultan of Sokotra, which may 
both be regarded as outposts of Aden, and are 
under the political jurisdiction of the Resident 

The Arab chiefs of the hinterland of Arabia 
are nearly all stipendiaries ot the British Govern- 
ment. Colonel Waliah and Mr. G. H. 
litzmuurice, of the Constantinople Embassy, 
wrerc appointed in 1902, as Commissioners to 
delimitate the frontier between Turkish Arabia 
and the British protectorate around Aden. A 
convention was signed in 1905 settling details, 
the frontier line being drawn from Shaikh Muiad, 
a point of the Red Sea coast opposite Perim, to 
the bank of the river Bana, the eastern limit of 
Turkish claims, at a point some 29 miles not til- 
east of Dthala, and thence north-east to the 


great desert. The area left with in the British Pro- 
tectorate w’as about 9,000 square miles. The ar- 
rangement, gave to Turkey Cape Bab-el- Mandeb, 
which forma the Arabian bank of the eastern 
channel past Perim into the Red Sea. A sam- 
torium and small British garrison used to he 
maintained at Dthala, which Is 7,700 feet high, 
hut the garrison was withdrawn in 1906, Lord 
Motley explaining this step as being in accord- 
ance with the policy stated in the House of 
Lords in 1903, — that His Majesty’s Government 
had never desired to interfere with the Internal 
and domestic alfaus of the tribes on the British 
side ot tin* boundary, but had throughout made 
it. plain that they would not assent, to the 
interference of any other Power with those 
affairs. Affairs in this respect have been dis- 
arranged considerably by the war. 

British Policy. 

i There has been much criticism ot a policy 
under which Aden has failed to ad vanco with 
the Baiue progressive st, rides which have marked 
the development of other British dependencies. 
It is said that the former Persian possessors ot 
Aden built its wonderful water tanks, and the 
Arabs made an aqueduct 20 miles long, while 
the British have done nothing except mount 
guns to protect their coal yards. Trade, it is 
argued, flourishes because this is a natural 
emporium of commerce, but not because of the 
attention its needs get from Government. Lord 
Roberts, writing on this point a few years ago, 
said: “It is not creditable to British rule to 
make use of a dependency like Aden for selfish 
purposes of political necessity without attempt- 
ing to extend the iKUiefits of civilised Govern- 
ment to the neighbouring native tribes, espe- 
cially when those tribes are living under the 
i aegis of the British Crown. The Persians, the 
J inks and even the Arabs did more for Aden In 
their time than we have done during our seventy 

years’ occupation Aden lias alwuys 

suffered under the disadvantage of being an 
appanage ot the Bombay Presidency, with 
which it has neither geographical, racial noi 
political aflmily. Probably the best solution 
of the matter would be to hand over the place 
to the Colonial OJlice, relieving the Government 
of Bombay of a charge which is only looked upon 
as ail iiK tibils " This question has now been 
linaltv de< id»‘d As explain'd below, III* Vlnjestv’s 
Government aje imw responsible tor the mih- 
t .ii v and politieal adniinihtiation o| Aden, the Go- 
vernment ot India remaining responsible for the 
internal administration of the settlement manage- 
ment has no doubt resulted in a dual eon! rol. But 
the change has been toimd neecssarv bet hum- 
\deii lias assumed a tar wider impoitame hi 
Imperial roiiimiini<af mns from that oi a port, 
ol call in the vox age to India and her a use It is 
ho]»ed that, the cost, of its detenn might be reduc- 
ed it it was treat ed as a part ot tin Middle Last. 
Language. 

The language of the settlement is Arabic, but 
several other Asiatic tongues are spoken. The 
population is chiefly returned as Arabs and 
Shaikhs. The Homalis from the African coast 
and Arabs do the hard labour of the port. 8o 
lar as the settlement is concerned the chief 
industries are salt and cigatette inanuiacture. 
The crops ot the tribal lewoountry adjoining 
are jo war, te^amam, a little cottoti, madder 
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a bastard saffron and a little indigo, in the ; 
hills, wheat, madder, fruit, eolfee and a I 
considerable quantity of wax and honey are 
obtained. The water supply forms the most ! 
irripoitant problem. Watvr is drawn from lour } 
sources — wells, uqueducts. tanks or reservoirs . 
and condensers. Tills problem of water supply * 
appears to ha\e been now nearly' solved. An 1 
artesian supply of fresh water lias been obtained 1 
at Sheikh Othmnn. Water from a d* pth of sonu J 
UMK) feet is Mowing from tin bore hole at tin- , 
surface and the supply is < a pubic of giving one s 
hundred thousand gallons per day by ineun^ 
of pumps. 

The discovery ot nrt< slan mipplii sot fresh water , 
at A<len by the Boinbuy Governim nt has jetnov- 1 
ved one ot the gnat tut luudships to the growth 
of that very important sea port, Mcipuuth 
referred to us the Gihrultct ot the Ivid .md sliouM 
cause much satisfaction to tin imidents, stm* , 
the cost of sweet water hitherto only obtainable , 
in norrunl years by distillation has been about 
titty times higher than the wut<i rites immIIi 
payable to Munuipalitu s In India The iiiguil 
need ot a fresh wntei supply at Aden i.m !»• ■ 
reallsisl the better when It is statid that it ha> a 
population of some 40,000 souls and that ovei 
1,500 vessels enter the poll annually, laimug 
on trade amounting to Mom 15 to go million- 
sterling per veat It is the only poll at whhli 
shins call tor water between tin Sue/, Canal 
and India or Ceylon and upto Mi* present time, 
tills supply has limi mcj by the costly piocev* 
of condensing sea waiter. 

Administration. 

The administration of Aden was m fornu i linn 
directly under the Government of Bombay in 

1020, the political control ol Aden, which was 
exercised during the period of the war by the 
High Com mlssloner of Egypt, was retransterred 
to the Political ilesideut, Aden, who was to la; 
directly responsible to tile Foreign Olllee. in 

1021, this responsibility was taken over i>y the , 
Colonial Office. The future of the Protectorate 
has been tlio subject of no little discussion and 
various proposals have iieen put forward. At 
one Mine the Idea that it should be transferred 
to the Colonial Otllce was seriously ontci tamed 
The proposals met w'lth warm disapproval, troin 
the imnortuut Indian coinmiiiuty m Aden whose 
views were supported m India There has hem 
much trlitum between India and the i oloinnl 
Olllee over the status ot Indians hi the l>o minions 
and some of the Crown Colonies, and the luke- 
warmness of the Colonial Ollier in pioteetmg 
tliolr rights was much resented Theretoiv t mus- 
ter to the Colonial Olllee was op|H>sed as traiistci 
to an unknowing and unsympathetic adminis- 
tration. Ou the 11th July 1022 the l uder- 
Socretary of State for the Colonies stated in the 
House ot Commons that there was no prospect 
of the Colonial Office taking over the control 
of Aden in the near future. Deliberations be- 
tween the Government of India and tie* Impend 
Government readied their conclusion during 
1U27 and the decisions finally taken were 
announced by the Government of India m 
the Legislate e Assembly assembled in Delhi 
during the Budget debates In Man h. 1927 J he 
new arrangements ranie into operation on A pit! 
1st, 11)27. Cutler the new conditions, the Im- 
perial Government are responsible lor the 


military and pohtual situation in Aden and its 
Hinterland. The settlement ol Aden itseLi, 
which is to a large degree jieopled by Indians, 
remains under the Government of India. The 
financial settlement required by this division of 
authority provides tor the payment by India to 
1 in [M'rial lb venues ol £25o, (MX) a year tor three 
years and thencetorward of £150,000 a veal. 
The larger amount is considerably less than the 
annual expenditure falling upon Indian revenues 
under the former system of control. 

Tin administration is conducted by a Resi- 
dent, who is assisted by lour Assistants. The 
Ht -tdeiit is also ordinarily General Officer 

< oiuumuding and has hitherto usually been ail 
officer selected trom the Indian army, as have his 
a— 1st .nits Mime the introdm turn ot the dual 
toiitrol lefcrred to above, the Resident's post 
i- to bt held alternatelv bv an Office ot the Indian 
st iv 1 m and bv a meinls r ot the Colonial service'. 
I lie Cniut of the Resilient is the Colonial 

< ourt ot Admiralty undi r Ait XVI of 1891, 
.uni its pioietlur* its mkIi is regulated by 
tie piovbion- ot t Ik Colonial Com Is of the 
Adimraitv \et 1890 (53 and 54 Vice, Chapter 
27) 'Hie laws m lorcc in the settlement are 
generallv "fx akmg those in force In the Bombay 
Prcsidi nev , Mipph ineiited on ccitain points l»v 
"Pinal regulations to suit local conditions. The 
niaiKigf ment ot the port is under the control of a 
Mo ird ot 'I riistn s tornu d in 1888. The principal 
business ot the Port Tru-t has been the decjH'inng 
of the harbour, so as to allow vessels of ail sizes 
to enter and leave at ail states of the tide. Tho 
Aden police force consists of land and harbour 
pul no who number 322 and 64 respectively. 
There are hospitals and dispensaries in both 
Aden and Benin, in addition to the military 
institutions of this character. The garrison 
comprises a troop of engineers, three companies 
ot garmon artillery, one battalion of British 
infantry, two companies of sappers and miners 
and one Indian regiment. Detachments from 
the last named are maintained at Periin and 
Shaikh Otlunan respectively. 

Climate. 

The average temperature of the station is 
degrees in the shade, tho mean range 
bung from 75 in January to l>8 in 
June, with variations up to 102. The lulls 
between tho monsoons, in May and September, 
.ire very oppressive. Consequently, long real* 
lnice impairs the faculties and undermines the 
constitution of Europeans and even Indians 
silver from the effects of too long an abode lu 
the settlement, and troops are not posted in the 
station for long periods, being usually sent there 
one year aud relieved the next. But Aden is 
-xeeptionally free from infectious diseases and 
'•pldeinics, and the absence of vegetation, the 
dtyness of the soil and the purity of the drinking 
water constitute efficient safeguards against 
many maladies common to tropical countries. 
Hie annual rainfall varies from J inch to 
inches, with an irregular average of 3 
inches. 

I'ohtu til ileuthnf i ieut-Col . Sir Stewart 
sv iin^. C M G , D 8 O. 

1 ,r. t Lawn nee. irs, Judicial Assistant. 

2 Major T. C. W. Fowle. 

3 G T. Fisher 

4. Captain G. A. Falconer. 



The Home Government. 


The Home Government of India rcpre- ] 
•nted for sixty years the gradual evolu- 1 
oon of the governing board of the old j 
l.asfc India Company. The affairs of the j 
ompany were originally managed by the j 
Court of Directors and the General Court ! 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
,i hoard of Control, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and military 
i-overnincnt, and revenues of India, lly de- 
crees the number of the Board was reduced 
jud its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Secretary of State 
tor India. With modifications this system 
lasted until 1838, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of tile Government of India 
bv the Clown, demanded a complete change. 

I nder the Act of 1838 (merged in the con- 
-olidatmg measure passed lu 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State is the constitutional adviser of the 
frown on ah matters relating to India. He 
inherited generally all the powers and dutlrs 
which were formerly vested **111101 in the Board 
uf Control, or in the Company, the Directois 
and the Secret Committee in respect of the 
government and revenues of India. 

The Secretary of State. 

Until the lteform Act of 1919 came into force 
the Secretary of State had the unqualified 
power to giv *■ orders to every olhcer in India, 
including the Governor-General, and to superin- 
tend, direct and control all acts, operations 
and concerns relatiug to the government or 
revenues of India. In the relations of the 
Secretary of State with the Governor-General 
in Council uo express statutory chauge was made, 
hut Parliament ordained through the Joint 
select Committee that in practice the con- 
ventions governing these relations should be 
modified ; only in exceptional circumstances 
-hould he be called upon to intervene in matters 
ot purely Indian interest where the Government 
and the Legislature of India are in agreement 

Of the wide powers and duties still vested in 
t lie Secretary of State, many rest on his personal 
responsibility; others can be performed only 
in consultation with his Council, and for some 
of these the concurrence of a majority of the 
members of his Council voting at a meeting 
is required. The Act of 1919 greatly modified ] 
the rigidity oi the law maintained for sixty J 
years as to the relations of the Secretary of 
State with his Council, and he has fuller power 
than in tho past to prescribe the manner in 
which business is to be transacted. Though 
in practice the Council meets weekly (save 
in vacation periods) this has ceased to be a 
statutory* requirement, the law now providing 
that there shall be a meeting at least once in 
every month. 

The India Council. 

The number of members of the Council was 
reduced by the Act to not less than eight and 
not more than 12, the Secretary of State being 
iree to appoint within those limits. The period 
of office was reduced from 7 to 5 years, though 
the Secretary of State may, for special reasons 
oi public advantage to be communicated to 


Parliament, re-appoint a member for another 
live years. Half tho Council must be persons 
who have served or resided in India for at least 
ten years, and who have not loft India more 
than live years bciore thoir appointment. The 
Act restored the old salary of £1,200, with an 
additional subsistence allowance of £600 for any 
member who was at the time of appointment 
domiciled lu India. Lord Morley opeued the 
door of the Council to Indians, and since 1917 
the number of Indian members has been three. 

Associated with the Secretury of State and 
the India Council is a Secretariat known as the 
India Uiilee, housed at Whitehall. Appoint- 
ments to the establishment ore made by the 
Secretary’ of Jtute in Council, and are subject 
to the ordinary Home Civil Service rules in 
! .ill le^pects. 

In the past the whole cost of the India Ollice 
has been borne by the revenues of India, ex- 
cept that the Home Government made certain 
grants ami remissions in lieu of a direct contri- 
bution amounting to £50,000 a year. The 
total net cost including pensions has been 
about £250,000 per annum. lu conformity 
with the spirit of the 1919 Act, an arrangement 
was made whereby the salary of the Secretary 
of State is placed on the Home estimates and the 
co -it of tho controlling und political 1 unctions 
[exercised in Whitehall is also met from British 
revenues, while agency functions alone are 
chargeable to Indian revenues. 

The High Coirimissionership. 

The financial readjustment has been accom- 
panied by a highly nuportunt administrative 
change provided lor by tho Act, in tho creation 
ot a High Commissioner for India in the United 
Kingdom with necessary establishments. From 
October 1st, 1920, the High Commissioner 
took over control of the purchase of Govern- 
ment Stores in England and the Indian Stu- 
dents Branch, together with the supervision of 
trie work of tlie Indian Trade Commissioner. 
The further development of tho functions 
and powers of the High Commissioner have 
included such agency work as the payment of 
Civil leave allowances arid (tensions, the recruit- 
ment ot technical oflleer*' supervision of I C S. 
and Forest probationers after first appoint- 
ment, the making of arrangements for officers 
on deputation or study leave, repatriation 
of destitute tascars, sale of Government of 
Ionia publication’, etc. The staif of the 
Stores Department ib located at the Depot 
off the Thames in Belvedere Hoad, Lambeth. 
The High Commissioner and the lest of 
the staff, at 42, 44 and -15, Grosvenor Gardens, 
S.W. 1, but anew** India House" is to be erect- 
ed for the High Commissioner in Aldwyeh to 
the designs ot sit Herbert Baker atari estimat- 
ed cost of £.'9)0,000. 

Parliament has sol up since 1920 a Joint 
Standing Committee on Indian affairs consisting 
of cloven members of each House. The purpose 
is to keep parliament in closer touch with 
Indian affairs anil to refer to the Committee 
draft rules and also Parliamentary Bills aft^r 
they have received a second reading. 
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INDIA OFFICE. 

Secretary of State. 

The Eight Hon. Viscount PieJ. 

Under-Secretaries of State. 

Sir Arthur Uirtzel, k.o B. 

The Rt. Hon. Karl Winterton. 

Deputy Undersecretary of State. 

Sir Malcolm Seton, k.c.b. 

Assistant Under-Secretaries of State. 

Sir Louis Kershaw, K.e.si., c l.t. 

S. F. Stewart, 0.8. i., c i.E. 

Council. 

Frederick Craufurd Goodeuough. 

Sir William H. 11 Vincent, G.C.I.K., K.o.s.l. 
General Sir Havelock Hudson, <».c « , K.CM.s. 
Sir Reginald A. Mant, K.O.I.E., O.s.l. 

Sir Muhammad ltatique. 

Sir Robert Erakine Holland, K.c.i.E., c.8.i., i 
c.v.o. 

Sir Campbell W. Rhodes, c.B.K. 

S. N. Mallik, o.i j;. 

Dr. K. I’. Paranjpye, M.A., B. be. 

Sir Henry Win der, K.c.s t , Jv c l.E. 

Sir W. S. Maiux K cm , a v i.i. 

Clerk of the Council, S. F. Stewart, o.b l , C.l.E. 
Deputy Clerk of the Council, F. W. H. Smith. 
Private Secretary to the Secretary of State, 
I). T Monte ath , o.u.K. 

Aa«i*wnt Cm ate Secretaries, J. P. Gibson 
and G. II. G. M. Caitwiiglit. 

Political A to the Secretary of Male, Lieut. - 

Col. S. li V hitleNin, c M„ i.l.i . 
vis*/. to Ditto. O GnurlU i M \ <» 

Private Secretary to Sir A. Jfutzil, K. L. Held. 
Private Secretary to J.arl H tnterlun, E. 1’. 
Donaldson.. 

Heads of Departments. 

SECHKTAlllKS. 

Financial , W. Robinson, o.u.K.; C.1I. ki«ch,c.B 
Public and Judicial , J. K. Ferard, C.b.e. 

Military, Field Matshai Sir Claud W. Jacob, 
(1.0.11. . K.C.S.I., K.C.M (i. 

Personal As'iduM Col VV. X\ Cldttv, C.M.u 
Ditto (Joint i, S. K. Blown, c.v o. 

Stuff officer attached, Col.J. C In eland, e.M. 
Political and Secret , L. D Wakely, c B. , 

Economic and Oceiseas, K. J. Turner, c.B K. 
Services amt General and Establishment Officer — 
P. li. Dumbell. 

birectar-m-Chief of the Indo-European Tele- 
graph, Public Works Department, M. G. 
Simpson o.s.i. 

Asst, to Ditlo. — W. Sutherland, r.sL 
Accountant-Central, Sidney Turner, ( .» i„ F.I.A. 
also Director of Funds and Official Agent to 
Administrators-Qeneral %n India . 

Record Department . — Superintendent of Re 
cords , W. T. Ottewill, M.B.K. 

Auditor, W. A. Sturdy, c.n.i . 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Government Director of Indian Railway Com * 
panic*. W. Stantiall, c.l.E. 

.1 ftrt to Ditto . W , Gan Id. 

Librarian , Fredk. C. A. Storey, M.A. 

„4s\s/. Ditto 11 X, Randle. 

Sub-Libra riMi , NX . Smallwood. 


President of Medical Board for the Examination 
of Officers of the Indian Services and Adviser 
to the Secretary of State on Medical matters, 
Major-General J. B. Smith, C.B., C.l.E. 
Members of the Medical Board, Lt.-Col. Sir L. 
Rogers, c.l.E., fr.s. Lieut Col LN.llugo, 
<’ u.u. 

Legal Adviser and Solicitor to Secretary of State . 

sir Edward Chamier, k. c.l.E. 

.tfls/ SohuJor, V it Marten 
/ n) or unit ton Offu <* r, L. Haward. 

Inspector of Military Equipment and Clothing , 
Col. U. K. Garstln, D.8.O., K,A.(retd.) 

Ordnance Consulting Officer , Col. C. J. D. Freeth. 
A "t to I itto CaVt R.C. Lyons. 

HIGH COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE. 

(42, Grosvenor Gardens.) 

The Iligh Commissioner, Sir A. C. Chatterjee, 
h C.l.E. 

Secretary, J. C. B Drake, c.l.E., o.B.E. 

Chief An ountancy Officer, G. II. Stoker, o.B.k. 
Personal Assistant, G. F Drayton. 

Pm ate Sn rebuy , — \\ . M. M.ithei 
| General Department : Assistant Secretary, It, E. 

| Montgomery. 

Indian Trade Commissioner, H. A. F. Lindsay, 

1 OIK, C.B.E. 

J)< / oti/ Ditto, S \. Gupta, i c.v 

Assistant Sun tanf Edmatiun Dc pa it me nt, 

T. Ouayle, D. Litt. (Loud.). 

Store Department Depot at Belvedere 
Rond. Lambeth, S. E. I. 

Director- General. Licut.-l'ol. S. 8. W. Paddon, 
O.I.K., O.I.JU E. 

Deputy Director, R. It. Jlowlctt. 

I 'out lot lei ol / lapaiion, F. E. iit'Oest, M.I.K E. 

Secretaries of State for India. 

Assumed 

charge. 

Lord Stanley (Karl of Derby.) .. 1358 

Sir Charles Mood, Bart. (Viscount Halifax) 1859 
Earl de Urey and llipou (Marquees oi 
Kipon.) , . .. .. .. 186b 

Viscount Cran borne (Marquet sof Salisbury ) i860 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart. (Karl of 

Iddosleigh.) 1867 

Duke of Argyll. . . . . . . 1868 

Marquess of Salisbury .. .. .. 1874 

Viscouut Craubrook . . . . . . 1878 

Marquis of Hartiugton ( Duke of Devon- 
I slnre) . . . . . . . . . . 1880 

: Earl of Kimberly 1882 

Lord Randolph Churchill . . . . 1885 

Earl of Kimberley, 1886 

Viscount Cross 1886 

Earl of Kimberley, 1892 

H. H. Fowler (Viscount \V ol\ erhamptou ) 1894 
Lord George F. Hamilton . . . . 1895 

St. John Brodrick (Viscount Midleton). . 1903 

I John Morley (Viscount Morley) ,. .. 1905 

The Earl of Crewe, (Marques* ) . . 1911 

Austen Chamberlain 1915 

E. S. Montagu 1917 

Viscount Peel 1922 

Lord Olivier 1924 

Lord Birkenhead .. .. .. .. 1924 

Viscount Peel 1928 
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The area enclosed within the boundaries of 
India i-> 1,773,168 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 313,132,537 of people — nearly one-fifth 
ot the human race. But of this total a \ cry , 
hrge part is not under Britisli Administration. 

I ho area covered in the Indian States is 675,267 
-.juare miles with a population of seventy 
millions. The Indian States embrace the widest 
variety of country and jurisdiction. They 
\ a r> in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
K.ijputana, with an area of ID square miles, 
,nui the Simla Hill ."tates, wliicli are little more 
than small holdings, to Stateslike Hyderabad, 
.is large as Italy, with a population of 
thirteen millions. 'J hey in lude the inhospi- 
table regions ot Western Itajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face ol the globe. 

Relations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse are the conditions under winch 
the Indian States were established and came 
into political relation with the Go\ eminent of 
India, that it is impossible ev* n to summarise 
them. But broadly it may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states' 

e. une under the influence ot the Go\ eminent 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses- 
sions . To this general poluy however there, 
was, for a brief period, an important departure. 
During the regime of Lord Dalhousie 1 
the Government introduced what was called t 
annexation through lapse That is to say, 
when there was no direct heir, the Government 

f, on»idered whether public interests would be 
v‘< ured by granting the right of adoption. 
i'h rough the application of this policy, the 
-dates of Satara and of Nagpur fell in to the 
bi*.t India Company, and the kingdom ot Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern- ' 
ment of its rulers. Then came the Mutiny. 
It was followed by the translerenec of the 
dominions of the East India Company to th< 
Drown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Indian States. In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out , 
that “ We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions; and while we w'ill 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunit”, we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others. 
We shall resjiect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Native Pi luces as our own ; and wo 1 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prosperity and tliat social 
advancement which can only tie secured by 
internal peace and good government/’ Since 

he issue of that proclamation there liaR been 
no encroachment on the area tinder Indian 
rule by the Government of India. On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op- 
posite direction. In 1881 the State of Mysorn, 
which had been so long under British admi- 
nistration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling house. In 1911 the Maharajah 
of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was j 
granted ruling powers over hiB extensive pos- 
sessions. On many occasions the Govern- 
ment of India has had to intervene, to pre- I 
vent gross misgovernment, or to carry on the 
administration during a long minority; but i 


always with the undeviating intention of re- 
storing the territories as soon as the necessity 
or intervention passed. Almost, all states 
possess the right of adoption in default of heirs. 
Rights of Indian States. 

The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The Chiefs have, without excep- 
tion, gained protection against dangers from 
without, and a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their rights as rulers. The Pa.’a- 
mount Power nets tor them in relation to foreign 
Powers and other Indian States. The in- 
habitants of the Indian States are the subjects 
of their rule! a, and except in case of personal 
jurisdiction over Britisli subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects .ire free from the control 
of the laws ot British India. Criminals es- 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to it by its authorities; they cannot be arrested 
by the police ot British India without tile per- 
mission of the ruler ot the State. The Indian 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them in all external affairs, and at 
the same time scrupulously respects their in- 
ternal authority. The suzerain also intervenes 
when the Internal peace ot their territories. 
ir seriously threatened. Finally they parti- 
cipate in all the benefits which the protecting 
power obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of its own dominions, and 
thus secure a share in the commerce, the rail- 
ways, the ports, and the markets of British 
India. Except in rare cases, applied to /harl- 
time states, they have freedom of trade with 
British India although they levy their own 
customs, and their subjects are admitted to most 
ot the public offices of the British Government. 
Obligations of Indian States. 

On the other hand, Die Indian States aro 
under an obligation not to enter into relations 
with foreign nations or other state's; the 
authority ot their rulers lias no existence out- 
side their territories. Their subjects outside 
their dominions become lor all intents an i 
purposes Britisli subjects. Where foreigi 
interests are concerned, the Paramount, Power 
must act so that no just cause ot offence is 
given by its subordinate allies. All Indiun 
States alike are under an obligation to reter 
to the British every question of dispute with 
other states. Inasmuch as the Indian Statin 
have no use for a military establishment other 
than for police, or display, or for co-operation 
with the Imperial Government, their military 
torces, th' ir equipment and armament are 
prescribed by the Paramount Power. Although 
old and unaltered treaties declare that the 
British Government will have no manner oi 
concern with any of a Maharajah’s dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
rajah is absolute, logic and public oj inion have 
endorsed the principle which Lord Canning 
set forth in his minute of 1860, that the 
‘Government of India is not precluded from 
stepping in to set right such serious abuses 
in a Native Government as may threaten any 
part of the country with anarchy or disturb- 
ance, nor from assuming temporal y charge 
of a Native State when there shall be sufficient 
reason to do so/* Of this necessity the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council is the sole judge 
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subject to the control of Parliament. Where : 
the law of British India confers jurisdiction 
over British subjects or oilier specified persons 
In foreign territory, that power is exercised 
by the British courts which possess it. Tho 
subjects of European Powers and the United 
States are on tho same footing. Where can. 
tonmcnts exist In an Indian State, jurisdic- 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil 
station is exercised by the suzerain power. 
Political Officers. 

The powers of the British Government are 
oxerclsed through Political Officers who, as 
a rule, reside in the states themselves, in the 
larger state's the Government is represented 
by a Resident, in groups of states by an Agent 
to the Governor- Genera I, assisted by focal 
Residents or Political Agents Those Officers 
form the sole channel of communication be- 
tween tho Indian .States and the Government 
of India and its Foreign Department, with 
the officials of British India and with othci 
Indian States. They aio exacted to advise 
and assist tho Ruling Chiefs in unv adminis- 
trative or other matters cm which they mn\ 
he consulted. Political Agents are similar!} 
employed in the larger States under the Pro 
vinolal Governments but In the petty states, 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Agent are usually entrusted to the Collect 01 
or Commissioner in whose district they lie 
All questions relating to the Indian .States 
are under tho special supervision of the Su- 
preme Government, and hi the personal charge 
of the Governor-General. 

Closer Partnership. 

Events havo tended gradually to draw the 
Paramount Power and the Indian States into 
closer liarinonv. Special care lias been de- 
voted to tho education of the sons of Ruling 
Chiefs, first, by the employment ot tutors, and 
afterwards by tho establishment of special 
colleges for the purpose. These are now es- 
tablished at Ajrnoro, Rajkot, Indore and I.a- 
bore. The Imperial Cadet Corps, whose head- 
quarters are at Debra Dun, imparls nnlitar\ 
training to tho scions of the ruling chiefs and 
noble families. The spread of higher educa- 
tion has placed at the disposal ol the Indian 
States the products of the Cm versifies, in 
these ways there has been a steady rise m (lie 
character of the administration <u the Indian 
States, approximating more ch»,ely to the 
British ideal. Most of t lie Indian States have 
also come forward to bear their share in the 


burden o! Imperial defence. Following on 
the sjiontaneous offer of military assistance 
when war with Russia appeared to be inevi 
table over the Penjdeh incident in 1885, the 
-tales have rai.M*I a portion of their forces 
up to the standard of the troops in the Indian 
Army. These were until recently termed Imperial 
Service Troops; but are now designated 
Indian State Forces : they belong to the States, 
they are officered by Indians; but they are 
inspected by a regular cadre of British officers 
under the general direction of an Inspector- 
General. Their numbers arc approximately 
22,000 men ; their armament is the same as that 
of the Indian Army and they have done good 
mu vice often under their own Chiefs, on 
the Frontier and in China, in Somaliland 
and in the Great War. Secure in the 
knowledge that the Paramount Power will 
icspect their rights and privileges, the Ruling 
Chiefs have lost the suspicion which was com- 
mon when their position was less assured, and 
the visits of the Prince of Wales in 1875, of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in 1905-00, and 
of the King and Queen in 1911-12 have tended 
to seal the devotion of the great feudatories 
to the Crown The improvement in the 
standard of native rule has also permitted the 
Government of India largely to reduce the 
degiee ot interference in the internal affairs 
ot the Indian States. The new policy was 
authoritatively laid down by Lord Minto, the 
then Viceroy, in a speech at f’daipur in 1909 
when he said : — 

"Our policy is with rare exceptions, one of 
non-interference in the internal affairs ot the 
Native Stales. Butin guaranteeing their in- 
ternal indej>endonee and m undertaking tlieir 
protection against external aggression it natu- 
rally follows that t lie Impoimf Government 
has* assumed a certain degree of responsibility 
for the general soundness ot their administra- 
tion ai.d could not consent to incur t lie reproach 
ot being an indirect instrument of misrule. 
'I here are also certain matters in which it is 
necessaiy for the Government of India to 
safeguard the interests of the community as 
a whole ns well as those of the paramount 
power, such as railways, telegraphs and other 
services of an Imperial character. But the 
relationship of the Supreme Government to 
the State is one of suzerainty. 1 no founda- 
tion stone of the whole system is the recogni- 
tion of identity of interests between the Imperial 
Government and Durbars and the minimum ot 
interference with the latter in their own affairs. 


HYDERABAD 


The Nizam exercises full sovereign! v within 
his dominions, grants titles and has the powei 
of life and death over his subjects. Benue 1919 
the Government consisted of a Prime Mimstei 
responsible to the Ni/.am, with Assistant Minis- 
ters, but in tin* } ear. an Executive Conned con 
slating of seven ordinary and one extra«udiii.u \ 
member under a President was established \ 
legislative Council consisting of 20 members of 
whom 12 tire official, 6 non-official and extra- 
ordinary is responsible for tnukiug laws. The 


administration is carried on by a regular system 
ot department-* on lines similar to those toflowed 
m Uiitish India. The state is divided into two 
divisions — Telmgana and Muhratwads — 1.» Dls- 
. triets and 10‘.t Talukas. Loeai Hoards are eons- 
tituted in each District and Taluka. The State 
maintains its own currency which consists, of 
' gold ami silver coins and a large note issue, 
i I'lie rupee, known as the Osmania Sicca, exchange 
with the British Indian rupee at an average 
ratio of 110-10-8 to 100. There i| a State postal 
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rvice and stamps for internal purposes Tin* 
Nizam maintains Ins own army consisting ot 
1 9,522 troops of whieh 5.87ft are* classed as 
m gular troops and 12.580 as irregular In addi- 
tion to these, there are two battalions of Imperial 
sen ice Troops, 1.067 strong 

FINANCE -Hyderabad Stat* is far the wealth - 
i. st of the Indian States, having a r» veilin' in it" 
i.wn currency ot o\ei ciores, which is appro- 
ximately the same as that of the t’ential Provin- 

< ( s and Hih.u and Orissa and double that ot am 
other State. After many vicissitudes, its 
nuances are at present in a prosperous con- 
dition and it enjoys a large annual surplus ot 
it venue trom wiinh a reserve ot 15 crons has 
been built tip. Tins is being used partly as a 
-inking fund tor the purchase ot tin* State lail- 
ways and partly tor the development ot the 
lesoun es ot tiie state. The budge t estimates lot 
the present year show a it venue ot 768 lakhs 
under service heads and an e\pendituie ot 72 4 
lakhs, inclusive ot large sums st t. aside toi 
development, tainme insurance and lesrrve toi 
i e-organisation ami development The capital 

* Npenditure programme prov ides tor an expendi- 
ture ot 126 lakhs, whuh inelmles 62 lakhs tor tie 
large lrngation project known as “ Ni/ain 
sugar” and other sum Honed projects and 67 
lakhs tor the completion ot the Kanpel- 
Hellarshah line, whnh is the last link m the direi t 
route between Madras and Delhi, and id tin 

< ‘instruction ot tender lines. The year opi ned 
with a cash halame ot 41)5 lakhs whnli i-. 

1 \peeted to increase to about 520 lakhs by the 

• mint the year Ttie (Jovei umeiit loans stand 
at 106$ lor short tenn and 116 lor long term 
issues. 

I’r.um niiiN and Imu stky— The piiucipal 
industry of the state is agrn ulture, which main- 
tains 57 pci tent ot the* population The com- 
mon system oi land temue is ryot wan About 
55 per cent ot the total area is dnertlv ncinu- 
nisteied by the State. The rest consists ot pri- 
vate estates of His Exalted the Nizam, which 

< omprisc about one-tenth ot the total area of the 
State, and the ostatts ot the Jaguduis and 
Haigah nobles The total land revenue is over 

2 ero res. The principal food itops are millet 
and rice, the staple money crops cotton, which 
is grown extensively on the black cotton sods 
and oilseeds. Hyderabad is well-known bn 
its Cuorani lotton which is the longest staple 
indigenous cotton m India 'lhe te>tal a tea 
under cotton exceeds 2 million a« re s. Hyderabad 
possesses the most southerly of the* Indian coal 
measures and the whole ot southern India i- 
dependent on it lor such coal as is transported 
by r.itl. The chiet mine is situated at Singareni 
which is not far from Bozwada junction on the 
t ‘ulcutta-Madras line. The; duet inamifaetunrig 
industry is based on the* cotton produced in the 
State There are- five large mills m existence 
and others are likely to he established, wink 
about one-third of the cloth worn in the Domi- 
nions is produced on local hand-looms Then- 
are about 250 ginning and pressing factories in 
the cotton tracts and also a number of tanneries 
and flour mills. The Hhahahad Cement Co 
which has been established at Shaba bad on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway line, not tar 
trom Wadi, supplies the whole of southern India • 
with cement and has at i»reseut an annual output j 
of about 40,000 tons. 


Taxation —Apart, from the land revenue 
which as stated above brings in about 2 crores, 
the main sources of taxation arc excise and cus- 
tom* The receipts from each arc estimated 
h>r the present, vear at 150 and 122 lakhs respec- 
tively \tter these come interest on invest- 
ment* (42 lakh*), railways (22 lakhs) ami Berar 
lent (20 lakhs). The customs revenue' is derived 
trom an ad valorem duty ot 5 per cent, on all 
impoit* and export* 


Comwi mcvtjons- One hundred and thirty- 
seven miles ot broad gauge- line* from Bombay 
to Madras traverse the- State At Wadi, on this 
section, the broad gauge system of the Nizam’s 
tiiMiuuteeel State* Kailua v take* off and running 
e-ast tin ougli Hyderabad (it v and Waraiigal 
reaelie* tin- Calcutta- Madras line* at. Bezwada, 
a total lengtli ot 220 mile * From Kazipet, ne>ar 
Waraiigal on tills line, a ne*\v link to Bellarslmlt 
stnke*s, noith Trains arc now running as far as 
Kamaguiidam, a distance of nearly 5S miles, 
and the rest ol the lint- will fie* opened during the 
present year Fiom Seciimlerabael, the metre 
gauge tioduveri Valle y railway runs noith-west 
tor 286 miles to Maiiinaei on the main line of the 
Great Imlian Femnsula Railway to Calcutta 
A metre* gauge* line also runs south trom Kecun- 
dei abaci through Mahbiibnagar neatly t-o the 
border and is now being linked up with Kurnool 
on the Madr.is and Southern Mnhrutta Rail- 
way. Thus, with branch lines, then* are now 
525 miles of broad gauge and 581 of the metre 
gauge in the* State The Bars! Light Railway 
also own* a slioit extension trom Kurdwadl on 
the Bombav-Madras line to Laturin Osinunabad 
District. The Nizam’s Guaranteed State* Rail- 
way is worked at piesent by a Company, but 
H. E. H.’s Government has provided a large 
proportion ot the- e*apifal outlay and has tlio op- 
tion e»! pm chase at stated intervals, the earliest 
ot which is in the y<*ar 192 4. The road system 
is incomplete at present, hut is being rapidly 
<*\t e mled on a well-considered programme. 


E ore vtion 'The* Osman ia University at 
Hyderabad imparts instruction in all the lacul- 
t i<*s through the me-dium of Urelu, English being 
taught as a compulsory language and it has one 
First (Jrnde College* and four intermediate*. Col- 
leges The- Nizam ('olle*ge* at Hyderabad (first 
giade), is, however, affiliated t.o tins Madras 
I nivemity In 1924-25 (.tie total nurnbe-r of 
Edue ntional Institutions rose* trom 2,556 (1918- 
19) to 4 001, the- number of Primary Schools in 
particular having been largely increased. 


ExkcjctIV k CcM’M'lL ' — Raja Kajayan Rajah 
Sir Kishc*n Pershnd Maharaja Bahadur, Yaminus 
Saltanuth, fJ.c i h„ /'remind . Nawab Waliud 
Dowluii Bahadur. Education, Medical and Mill- 
iard Depart rnentn Member , Nawab Nizamat, Jung 
Bahadur, oil- , o.B K , Political Member; Nawab 
Hydar Navvaz Jung Bahaeiur, Finance and Rail - 
mil/ Member, Lt, -Col Che-nivix Trench, (J.I.E., 
o H K . llcicnue and Police Member ; Dr. Nawab 
Sir Amtn Jung Bahadur, K c l.E , t’.s.i., LL if., 
Ea>c Member ; Nawab Aqcel Jung Bahadur, 
Public Work * Member. 

British REbioKvr -—The Hon’blo’Slr William 
P. Baiton, K.C.I.t., C.fe.l. 
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MYSORE. 


The State of Mysore is surrounded on all 
sides by the Madras Presidency except on the 
north and the north-west where it is bounded 
by the districts of Dharwar and IJorth Canara 
respectively and towards the south-west by 
Coorg. it is naturally divided into two regions 
of distinct character ; the hill country (the mal- 
nad) on the west arid the wide spreading valley** 
and plains (the inaldm) on the east. The State 
has an area of 29,469 square miles excluding 
that ot the < *i vil and Military Station of Banga- 
lore and a population of 5,978,892 of whom over 
92 per cent, are Hindus. Kannada is the dis- 
tinctive language of the State. 

History. — The ancient history of the count rv 
Is varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
tiie taidc land of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, t lie Ram.i- 
vana and the Mahabharata. Coming down to 
historical times, the north-eastern portion oi 
the country formed part of Anoka’s Umpire in 
tiie third century B.C. Mysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra d>nastv. From 
about the third to the eleventh century A 1). 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north- 
western portion hy the Kadambas, t lie eastern 
and northern portions by the Pallavas and the 
central and the southern portions b> the Gangas 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part ot 
Chola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out 
early in the twelfth century by tin* Hoysala**. 
an indigenous dynasty with Its capital at 
Jialebld. The Hoysala power came to an end in 
the early part of Hie fourteenth century. My- 
sore was next connected with the Vijavanagar 
empire. At the end of the fourteenth century 
Mysore became associated with the present 
ruling dynasty. At first tilbutoiy to the domi- 
nant empire of Vijuyanagar, the dynasty attain- 
ed its independence after the downfall of Vija- 
yanagar in 1 505 In the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century the real sovereignty iwissed into 
the hands of Hyder Ali aii^l then his son, Tippn 
Sultan. In 1799, on the fall of Sermgapotain, 
the British Government restored the State 
comprised within its present limits, to tin* an- 
cient dynaatv hi the person of Maharaja Si i 
Ivrishnaraja VV.ulayar Bahadur III. Owing to 
the insurrections that broke out in some pints 
of the country the management was assumed bv 
Hie British (Government in 1831. In 1881 the 
State was restored to the dynasty in the person 
of Sri Cliamarajendra Wadavar Bahadur 
under conditions and stipulations laid down in 
tlio Inbtrurnent of Transfer. That ruler with, 
the assistance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) K. Sesha- 
dri Iyer, K.C.S.l., as Dcwan, brouglit Mysore to 
a Stilt** of great prosperity. He died in 1891, 
and was succeeded by the present Maharaja 
Colonel Sir Sri Krishnarajendra Wadavar 
Bahadur, G.O.S.I., U.B.K., who was installed 
in 1902. In November 1913 the Instrument of 
Transfer was replaced by a Treaty which indi- 
cates more appropriately the relation subsisting 
between the British Government and the State 
of Mysore. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The City of Mysore is the 
Capital of the State, but Bangalore City is the 
Administrative headquarters. His Highnes 0 , 
the Maharaja is the ultimate authority in the j 


State, and the administration is conducted 
i nnder his control, by the Dew an and 
• three Members of Council. The Chief Court 
' consisting of three Judges is the highest 
j Judicial tribunal in the State. There are 
j two constitutional Assemblies in the State — 

| the Representative Assembly and the Legisla- 
[ tive Council. The Representative Assembly w as 
j established in 1881 by an executive order of 
[ Government, and its powers and functions have 
/ been increased from tune to time bv similar 
orders of Government. Under the scheme of 
! constitutional developments announced in 
October 1923 the Representative Assembly has 
I been placed on a statutory basis and given a 
1 definite place in the constitution by the promul- 
gation ot the Representative Assembly Regula- 
tion XVJII of 1923. The franchise has been 
extended and the disqualification of women on 
the ground of sex, from exercising the right to 
vote has been removed. 'Flic privilege of mov- 
ing iesolittions on the general principles and 
policy underlying the budget and on matters of 
public administration lias been granted in addi- 
tion to those already enjoyed of making repre- 
sentations about wants and grievances and of 
interpellating Government. The Assembly is 
also to be consulted on all proposals for the lew 
of new- taxes and on the general principles of all 
measures of legislation before their introduction 
into the Legislative Council. Besides the Bud- 
get Session (formerly Birthday Session) and the 
Damira Session, provision lias been made for one 
or more special sessions of the Assembly to be 
summoned by (Jovernment when the State or 
public business demands it. 

The strength of the Legislative Council has 
been raised lrom 30 to 50, of whom 20 are official 
and 30 are non-official members. The Council 
, which exercised the privileges of interpellation, 

! discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
of the resolutions on all matters of public ad- 
I ministration is, under the reformed constitu- 
tion, granted the powers of voting on the 
! demands for grants. The Rewan is the Ex- 
offielo President of both the Representative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Council has also a Public 
Accounts Committee which examines all audit 
ami appropriation reports and brings to the 
notice of Council ail deviations from the wishes 
of the Council as expressed in its Budget grant. 

Standing Committees.— With a view to en- 
large the opportunities of non-official represen- 
tatives of the people to influence the every dav 
administration of the State three Standing Com- 
mittees consisting of Members of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly and the Legislative Council, 
have been formed, one in connection with Rail- 
way, Electrical and P. W. Departments, one in 
connection with Ixical Self-Government and the 
Departments of Medicine, Sanitation and Public 
Health and the third in connection with Finance 
and Taxation. 

All the important branches of the administra- 
tion are controlled by separate Heads of Depart- 
ments. The combatant strength of the Military 
Force at the end of 1927-28 was 2,268 of which 
501 were iu the Mysore Lancers, 130 in the 
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Mysoie Horse, 98 in the Transport Corps, and 
(he remaining 1,529 in t lie Infantry. The 
tntal annual cost is about IS lakhs of rupees. 
I'he cost of the Police Administration during 
l ‘.>2 7-128 was about. 10 lakhs. 


Finances. — The actual total receipts and 
disbuisements charged to Revenue for the past 
live years together with the revised budget esti- 
mate for 1927-28 and budget for 1928-29 weie 
as below : — 


Year. 

j Receipts. 

Disbursements. 

Surplus. 

Detlcit. 


1 Its. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

1922-23 

J 3,20,70,534 

3,30,47,897 

+ 22,027 


.*'23-24 

. , 3, 32,57,202 

3,32,02,000 

T 55,202 


1924-25 

.| 2,39,02,290 

3,29,25,870 

+20,420 


1925-26 .. 

.1 3,46,36,900 

2,16,02,020 

■+ 24,324 


1926-27 ( \ects.) 

. ; 3,38 09,249 

2,47 39,900 

| 

— 8,70,557 

1927 28 (revised) 

• 1 2,49,72,000 

2.41,21,000 

i -i 51 .000 


J 928-29 (budget). 

. i 3, 55, Ml, (>0() 

3, .>5,48,000 

! ' 12,000 



Aoriculturf.— Neariy three-fourths of the 
population are employed m agriculture, and the 
general system of land tenure is ryotwari. 
fhe principal food crops are ragi, rice, pda, 
millets, gram and sugar cane, and the chiet 
libres are cotton and sun-hemp. Nearly Hi ty 
thousand acres are under mulberry, the silk 
industry being the most profitable in Mysore 
next to (Hold Mining. A Superintendent ot Sen- 
culture has been appointed and the Serieultural 
Department affiliated to the Industries and 
Commerce Department. Arrangements an being 
made for the supply of disease-free seed, and a 
central and five taluk popular schools have been 
doing good work. The Department of Agri- 
culture is popularising agriculture on scientific 
lines by means of demonstrations, investigations, 
and experiment* Then* aie tl\e Government 
Agricultural Farms at Hobbul, Jiabbur, near 
Hiri.vui, Maithur. Navaiapallv and the coffee 
e\pei mu ntal Station at Bulchonnur A livo- 
sto< k section has been oi gainst d which lias been 
taking nc<essai> steps toi the impiovement ol 
live-stock 

Industries and Commerce.— A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised in 
1912 with a view to the development of Indus- 
tries and Commerce in the State. Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking experi- 
mental work for pioneering industries and deve- 
loping existing industries and serving as a general 
bureau ol information in industrial and commer- 
cial matters. The sandal-wood oil factory started 
on an experimental basis is now working 
on a commercial scale. A factory is working at 
Bangalore, and another at Mysore. A large 
plant at a cost of more than 170 lakhs of rupees 
has been constructed at Bhadravathi for pur- 
poses of manufacturing charcoal, pig-iron, dis- 
tilling wood-akohol, and developing subsidiary 
Industries. The works are on the borders of an 
extensive forest area and practically at the foot 
of the hills containing rich deposits of iron, 
manganese and bauxite, and are not far from 
the Gersoppa Water Falls estimated to be capable 
of producing 100,000 horse-power of electric 
energy. 

Hydro — Electric and Irric. vtion Works — 
The river Cauvcry in its course through the 
State, possesses a natural fall ot about 2H0 feet 
near the island ot Sivasamudrain, and this lull 
was harnessed in the >ear 1902 for the develop- 


ment ol eleitrie power, to the extent of about 
12 (>()0 II 1* loi siipplving m.milv to the Kohri’ 
Gold Mining Companies and mtideidallv tor 
lighting tic* titles ol Mvsote and bangalore 
In ionise ol timi', the demand on the power sta- 
tion inricasrd and with a \i<\v to protecting 
the existing supplv and augmenting tin genera- 
tion ot additional powci to meet the glowing 
demands, the " l\ iishuaraiasagaia Reset voir" 
ended nltei the name ol the pi event Maharaja 
was const i in ted. The storage Horn the rescr- 
voii besides enabling the geneiation ot electric 
power up to 19,000 H P. will also bring under 
lirigation about 1,20,000 acres ol laud situated 
in an aiea subjcit to more ot less » out inuoiiH 
drought I’he new Canal Winks an* now in 
prom css, and the main Cana! is named the 
“ li win Canal” after the present, Viceiov Full 
advantage Jk being taken ol the available elec- 
tric power for small industries and the elec- 
trilluitiou of towns and htt Irrigation 

Education. — A separate University for 
Mysore was established on the 1st July 1910. 
It is of the teaching and residential type com 
posed of the Central, Engineering and Medical 
Colleges at Bangalore and the Mahuraja’s 
and M aha rani’s Colleges at Mysore, with head- 
quarters at Mysore. The colleges are efficiently 
equipped and organised and there is a training 
college for men located at Mysore. The 
Ma ha rani’s College at Mysore is a College for 
Women 

With the introduction ol compulsory educa- 
tion in select centres and the Increase In the 
number of village schools, primary education 
has during recent years made considerable 
advance. Schools have been started for Im- 
parting Instruction in agricultural, commercial, 
engineering and other technical subjects. There 
wi re altogether 8,212 iu-t it nt ions on 21st March 
1927. This gives one school to every 2.59 
.squat e miles oi the area and to every 714 of the 
population. 

Resident in Mysore and Chief Commissioner of 
Cuorg . — The Hon. Mr. G. K. Pears, C.S.I., C.I.e. 
ton (rave) 

Mr. b. M. Crump, c.i.b , t r.s.. Acting. 

Dewan. — Amin-ul-Mulk Mirza Mahomed 

Ismail, c.i.k., o.B e. 

Members oi the Exeruhre ( 'ounril.— Rajkarya- 
prasakta Diwan Bahadur, M N Krishna Kao, 
li A., First Member of < ouncil. C. S Kalasimda- 
ram Iyer, 11 A., 2nd Member ol ^Council and 
.Mr. K. Miittban, R.A., Third Member ol Council. 
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The Indian States — Batoda. 

BARODA. 


The State of Baroda is situated partly In 
Gujarat and part.lv in Kathiawar. It is divided 
into four district blocks: (l) the southern 
district of Navsari near the nmuth of the Tapti 
river, and mostly surrounded by British terri- 
tory , (2) central district, North of the Nar- 
bada, in which lies Baroda, the capital city; 
(3) to the North of Ahmedabad, the district ot 
Kadi; and (4) to the West, in the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar, the district of A mreli, formed ot 
scattered tracts of land. The area of the 
State is 8,135 square miles; the population 
is 2,126,322 of whom over four filths are 
Hindus. 

II TS TORY. — The history of ihe Baroda State 
as such dates from the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire. The first Marat ha invasion ot Gujarat 
took place in 1703. In l.it« r expedition* 
Pilajl Oaikwar, who may be ronsuh red as 
the founder of the present, ruling family, 
greatly distinguished hhnseli. Songhad was 
the headquarters till 1706. After 1723 
Pilaji regularly lc' led tribute in Gujarat. 
His son Damujl finally raptured Baroda in 
1734, since then It has always been in the 
hands of the Gaikwars; hut Mughal author.it> 
in Gujarat did not end until the fall of A limed a- 
had in 1733, after which the country was 
divided between the Gaikwar and the Pcslivva 
In spite of the fart, that Dumajl was one ot the 
Maratha chiefs defeated at. Pant pat by Ahmed 
•Shah, he continued to add to his territory 
He died in 176H, leaving the succession in dis- 
pute between two rival sons lie was sue- 
ceeded in turn by his sons Savajl ltao 1. 
Fattesing llao, Maimji Kao and Govind Kao 
The last, died in 1800, ami was succeeded b> 
Anand ltao. A period of political instability 
ensued which was ended in 1802 by tlie help 
of tho Bombay Government, who established 
the authority of Anand llao at Baroda 
By a treaty of 1803 between tlie Brit ish Govern- 
ment and Baroda, it was arranged inter 
alia that the foreign policy ot’ the State should 
be conducted by the British, and that all 
differences with the Peshwa should he slrnilarl> 
arranged. Baroda was a staunch ally ot the 
British during the wars with Bajl ltao Peshwa, 
the Pindar t hordes and Holkar. But, irom 
1820 to 1841, when Suyaji Rao M was Gaikwar, 
differences arose between the two Govern- 
ments, which wore settled by Sir James 
Carnac, Governor of Bombay, in 1841. 
Uunpat llao succeeded Savajl llao in 1847. 
During his rule, the political supervision of 
Baroda was transferred to the Supreme Gov- 
ernment. His successor Khande llao, who 
ascended the Cadi in 1836, introduced many 
reforms. 11c stood by the British in the Mu- 
tiny. lie was succeeded by his brother Malhar 
llao in 1870. Malhar llao was deposed in 
1875 lor “notorious misconduct ” and “gross 
mingovernment/* hut the suggestion that he 
had instigated the attempt, to poison Col. 
Phil y re, the Resident, was not. proved. Savaji 
Rao III, a hoy of 13 years of age, who wav 
descended Horn a distant, branch of the family, 
was adopted ns heir of Khande llao in 1 8 <5 
and is the present Gaikwar. He was invested 
with full powers in 1881. 


; Administration. — An executive council 
consisting ot the principal officers of the State 
carries on the administration, subject to the 
control of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Hewan and other officers. A number oi 
depaitments have been formed, which are 
pi t*sided over by oflicials corresponding to 
those in British India. The State is divided 
into four prants, each of which is sub-divided 
into Mahals and Peta Mahals of which there 
are in all 42. Attempts have lor some years 
been made to restore village autonomy, and 
village panchayat.s have been formed which 
form part, of a scheme lor local self-government. 
There is a Legislative Department, under a 
Legal llemeinbranecr, which is responsible for 
making laws. There is also a legislative Council, 
consisting of nominated and elected rneinlierK 
A High Court at, Baroda possesses jurisdiction 
over the whole of the State and hears all final 
appeals. Brora the decisions of the High Court, 
appeals lie in certain eases, to the Maharaja, 
who decides them on the advice of the Iluzur 
Nvava Sahhu. The State Army consists of 3,086 
Regular forces and 3,806 Irregular forces. 

Financk— I n 1920-27, the total receipts of 
the State were Rr 2,10,61,605 and tlie disburse- 
ments Rs. 2,04,19,363. The principal Revenue 
heads were;— band Revenue, Rs. 1,16 61.500, 
Ahkuri, Rs. 2\s5,51s; Opium, Rs. 5,60,735, 
Railways, Rs. 7,97,345 ; Interest, Rs. 1 {,65,153: 
Tl jbute from otln r Mates, Rs. 2.30,028 British 
Currency was introduced in 1901. 

Production and Industry.— Agriculture 
and pasture support 63 per cent, of fhe ]>eople. 
The principal crops are rice, wheat, gram, 
castor-oil, rupesced, poppy, cotton, sau-heinp, 
tobacco, sugarcane, mai/.e, and garden crops. 
The greater pari, ot the State is held on ryotmtn 
tenure. Tlie State contains few minerals, 
except sandstone, which is quarried at Songar, 
and a variety ot other stones which are little 
worked. Then* are 73 industrial or commer- 
cial concerns in the State registered under the 
State Companies’ Act. There are four Agri- 
cultural Banks and 750 Co-operative Societies 
in the Baroda State. 

Communications. — The B. B. «fc C. T. Railway 
crosses part of the Navsan and Baroda prants 
ami the Ilajputana-Malvva Jtailwav passes 
.through the Kadi jwant. A system of branch 
lines lias been built by the Baroda Durbar in 
all the four prants , in addition to which the 
Tapti Valley Railway and the Barodu-Godhrn 
Chord line (B. B. *Y 0. I.) pass through the 
State. The Railways constructed by the 
State are about 669 miles in length. Good roads 
arc not numerous. 

Education. — The Education Department 
controls 2,996 institutions of different kinds 
In 70 of which English is taught,. The Barodu 
College is affiliated to the Bombay University. 
There arc a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and school-, for special classes, such 
as the jungle tribes and unclean castes. The 
Mate Is “in a way pledged to the policy of 
free and compulsory primary education.” It 
maintains a system of rural and travelling 
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1 braries. Ten per cent, of the population is Improvement. Trust, has been formed to work 
returned in the census as literate. Total j in Baroda City and has set itself an ambitious 
e vpense on Education is Its. 32,88,520. programme. 

Capital Citt. — Baroda Citv with the can- ! Rolfr. His Highness Farzand-i-Khas-i- 
tonment has a population of ' 94,71 2. It eon- s Du'Gat-i-Knghshia Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rno 
tains a public park, a number of tine public G^'kwar Sena Khas Khcl. Samsher Bahadur, 
buildings, palaces and offices; and it is crowded V, ° r i.f., LL.i>., Maharaja of Baroda. 
with Hindu temples. 1’he cantonment, is to the -lA -<’<d H. J, (\ Burke (Off#.), 

north-west of the citv and is garrisoned by an j D’fn/a.- Bahadur V. T. Krishnamachari, 

infantry battalion oi tlie Indian Armv. An I *’ 1 1 • 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with its 
feudatory State of B< la. 

Kaiat is hounded on the North by the ('hagai 
district, on the East by Sindh and the Marri- 
Bugti tribal territories, on tin* South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia. 

The State includes the tribal territories of 
tiie C hiefs of the Brahiu Uonfedi racy ot which 
the Khan of Kalat is Head. The divisions oi 
the State are, Sarauan or the Highlands, Jhnla- 
wan or the J/>w lauds, Kachhi, Makran, tin* 
khanate ol Kliaran and the feudatory State of 
I-as Bela. The inhabitants are for the most jmit. 
Braiiuis or Baloch, both being Muhammadans 
of the Sunni sect. The area ol Kalat, with I.as 
Bela is 80,410 sq. miles. The count ry is sparse! v 
inhabited, tin* total population being about 
379,000. 

The relations of Kalat with the Brli ish Govern- 
ment, are governed by the treaties ot 1854 and 
1870, by the latter of which the independence 
ot Kalat was recognized, while tin* Khan agreed 
to act in subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government. There are also agreements 
with Kalat in connect Ion with the const ruction 
of the Indo-European telegraph line, tin cession 
of jurisdiction on the ruilways and in the Bolan 
Pass, and the permanent. ieasi s of Quetta, 
Nushki and Nasirabad. 


The Khan is assisted in the administration 
of the State by a Wazir-i-Azam, at present a 
retired officer of tin* British service. The 
Governor-General’s Agent in Baluchistan con- 
ducts the relations between the Government 
ol India and the Khan, and exercises general 
political supei v ision ovei the State. Tin* revenue 
of the State is about Ks 17, (KM 100, out of which 
the Khun retains a civil lint of Ks. 3,50,000 per 
annum The present Khan is His Highness 
Begin r Begi Sir Mir Mahmud Khan of Kalat, 
o r i k. He was horn in 1804. 

I, as Bela is a small State under the suzerainty 
of Kalat. The Hab river for the Southern part 
ot its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
Sind, and the greater part of tin* State consists 
of tlte valley and the delta of tin Purali river. 
Area 7, 132 square miles; population 50,000. 
chielly Sunni Muhammadans. The estimated 
average revenue is about Hs. 3.80,000, The 
Chief of has Bela, known as the Jam, is hound 
b\ agreement with the Blit ish Government to 
conduct the adminlst rat ion ot his State in accord- 
ance with the advice ot the Governor-General’s 
Agent. This control is exercised through file 
Political Agent m Kalat Thu Jam also cmnlo\ s 
an approved Wazir, to w hose advice he is subject 
and who assists Imn g< inrally in Hit* transaction 
ot State busmen. 

A</enl fothe (iorrrnnr dcnrral for llalurhutan — 
Hon’ble Id -Col. If. |i. S . John. i’.l I'.., o.n K. 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rajputana is the name of a great territorial 
circle with a total area of about 131,(108 square 
miles, which ineludis 10 Indian States, one 
ehtefship, and the small British distnet ot 
Ajmer-Merwara. It is hounded on the west by 
Sind, on the north-west by the Punjab State of 
Bahawaipur, on the north and north-east, by 
the Punjab, on the east, by the United Pro- 
vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun- 
dary runs across the central region of India in 
an irregular zigzag line. Of the Indian State" 
and Chiefship 17 are Rajput, 2 (Bharat pur 
and Dholpur) are Jat, and one (Tonic > is 
Mahomedan. The chief ad immstrath e control 
of the British district is vested rx-offtno in 
the political officer, who holds the j>ost of 
Governor-General's Agent for the supervision 
of the relations between the several Indian j 
States of Kaiputana and the Government j 
of India. For administrative purposes they i 
are divided into the following groups: - 
Bikaner and Sirohl in direct relations 
with the Agent to the Governor-General ; 
Eastern Rajpntana Agency States (Ilharatpur, 


Dholpur Kariiall, Ahvar and Kotah), Tlaranf 
: and Tofik Agency, I States (Bundi, Jiitilawar, 
I Shall, ipura and Tonk), Jaipur Residency, 2 
] States (principal Slate. Jaipur) ; Mewar 
j Residency. and Soul hern Rajputana States 
Agency, 5 States (principal State llans- 
wara) and the Kushalgarh (’hiefsiiip ; Western 
; Bajputana States Kesideney, 2 States (principal 
j State, Marwar). 

! Tho Aravalli Hills intersect the country 
j almost from end to end. The tract to the north- 
west of the bills is, as a whole, sandy, ill-watered 
* and unproductive, hut improves gradually from 
{ tn-ing a mere desert in the far west to compara- 
I tively fertile lands to the north-east. To the 
south-east on the Aravalli Hills lie higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
n vers. 

OOMMUNtCATiONfl. -The total length of rail- 
ways in Rajputana is 1 ,57 h miles, of which 73 
are the property of the British Government 
The It f. (Metre-gauge) (GoveruThcnt) 
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runs from Ahmed abad to Bandikui and from ] 
there branches to Agra and Delhi. Of t*e 
Indian Stat' railways the most important are 
♦ h<; Jodhpur and Bikaner lines from Marwar 
Junction to Hyderabad (Sind) and to Bikaner. 

INHABITANTS. — Over 50 per cent, of the popu- 
lation are < ngaged in some form of agriculture ; 
about 20 pi r cent, of the total population are 
maintained by the preparation and supply o» 
material substances ; jwrsonal and domestic 
service provides employment for about 5 per 
cent, and commerce lor 2J j»er cent, of the popu- 
lation. The principal language is Baja-.! haul. 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
arc the Brahmans. Jats, Mahajans, Chainass, 
Rajputs, Minas, (iujara, Bhils, Mails and 
Baiais. The Rajputs are, of course, the aris- 
tocracy of the country, and as such hold the 
land to a very large extent, cither us receivers ot 
rent or as cultivators. By reason of tluir 
position as integral families of pure descent, 
as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 
ruling chiefs, they are also the aiistocraev ot 
India; uud their social prestige nu»> be tneasund 
by observing that there is huidl> a tribe or elan 
(as distinguished from a caste) in India which 
does not claim descent fiom, or irregular cornice- 
t ion with, one of these Roini't stocks. 

'Hie population and area ot the States arc as 
tollows • — 


, 

Area in 

Population 

Name of State . 

square 

in 

1 m lies. 1 

1921. 

In direct Political rein *' 



(ton* with A. ( J . G . — 1 



Bikaner .. .1 

23,3 if, 

659,686 

Slrohi . . . . ' 

1 ,958 

186,639 

Menar Residency — 



Udaipur . . . ! 

12,756 

1,380,063 

Southern Rajputana States' 



Agency — | 



Banwwara . . . , i 

1,6 06 

190,362 

bungarpur .. . . 

1,447 

189,272 

Partuhgarh . . . . i 

886 

67,110 

Kushalgnrh .. ; 

340 

29.1C2 

(('hief ship) 



Western State Residency — 1 



Jodhpur . . . . 1 

34,963 

1,841,642 

Jalsalmor 

16,062 

67,652 

Jaipur Residency — j 



Jaipur .. . ! 

15,579 

2,338,802 

Kishangarb .. 

858 

77,734 

Lawa , . . . 5 

19 

2,262 

llaraoti-l'onk Agency— 



Bttndi .. 

2,220 

187,068 

Tonk 

2,553 

287,898 

Jhalavvar .. 

810 

96,182 

Shah pur a 

405 

| 48,130 

Pastern States Agency — l 


| 

Bharat pur .. . . i 

1.983, 496.437 

Dholpur 

1,155 

229,734 

Karnuli 

1 ,242 

133,730 

Alwar 

3,141 

701,1 54 

Kotah 

5,681, 630,060 


Udaipur State (also called Mcwar) was tound- 
ed in abou4»646 A. lb The capital city is Udaipur, 
which is beautifully situated on the slope ot a 
low ridge, the summit of which is crowned by 


His Highnes8tho Mahurana’s palaces, and to tin 
north and west, houses extend to the hanks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola 
hake in the middle of which stand two island 
palaces. It is situated near the terminus of the 
l-dalpur-Chitor Itailway, 697 miles north of 
Bombay. The present ruler Is His Highness 
Maluirujadhiraj Maharana Sir Fateh Singhjl 
Bahadur, Q.c.s.l., g.c.i.e., 0.o:V.o., who was born 
in 1849 and succeeded in 1884. He is the head 
of the Keesodia Rajputs and is the Premier Chief. 
The administration is carried on by the Maha- 
rana. assisted by Shriman M aha raj Kumar 
Sir Bhopal Singhjl Bahadur, k.c.i.e., to whom 
Ills Highness has delegated certain powers. 
The revenue and expenditure of the State are 
now about 45 and 43 lakhs a year respectively. 
Udaipur is to be rich in minerals which are 
little worked. Its archaeological remains are 
numerous, and stone inscriptions dating from 
the third century have been found. 

Bnnswara State is the southernmost State 
of Rajputana within the Political Agency of the 
Southern Kujpiitunu Stale- The area ot the 
State is 1 'lit; square miles and the population 
2 19 821 soul- It i- thus in regard to -i/e 
i lev cut h among the State- of Rajputana Bans- 
waiu with bungarpur oiiginaliv formed a 
« ounti v known as Bugai. vvhnh vva-, Horn the 
beginning of t he Hurt cent li renturv until about 
the veal 1 529. held hv <ertuin Rajput Rulers 
of the < > helot oi Shishodiva dan. who claimed 
desM*iit Horn an elder brandi ot tin* family 
now ruling in Udaipur \ftei the death ot 
Ravval Udal singhjl. tin* rulei of Bagai. about 
1529. bis territoiv was divided between hi- 
two son- l*r It h w i singhjl ,md Jagtnal siugliji. 
and the desi endants ot < he two families are now 
i espei t iv elv tin* Ruler- ot bungarpur and 
Buu-waia Where the town of Ban-wara now 
-t.uids there was a laigc I Hi 11 pal or i olony under 
a powirtul Bhd < hiettain named Wa-na who 
wa- defeated and -slam bv Jagmal Singhjl 
about 1530 I lie nam<* ot llan-wara is bv 
tiadition -aid to he a loiniptiou of Wa-nawaia 
oi t lie count iv ot W asna < It In I- a— ert that the 
word means the <onntrv (warn) ot bamboos 
(ban-) Nearly t hiee eentm it s alter it- tomulat ion 
bv Mahnrawal Jagmal Singhjl Mabarawal Bijat 
Siugliji anxious to get rid oi the -upremin v 
ot the Mahrattas. ottered to he< nine a tributarv 
to the Briti-li tioveiiumnt In IMS a definite 
treat v was made with hi- sum's- or, Mabarawal 
I ined Siugliji. Ban-wara has been described 
a- the nm-t beautitul portion ot Rajputana , it 
looks at It- best just alter the rams The prin- 
« ipul rivei- are the Main, the Anas, the Fran, 
the < hap and the lfaran. 

Hie present Ruler i- His Highness Ravan Kai 
Malmravvalji Sahib Shree Pirtlii Singhjl Baha- 
dur, who was horn on July 15. Iss.s, and is the 
Jl-t in deseent trom Mabarawal Jagmal .siugliji. 
Hr- Highness was educated in the Mnjo College, 
and Hieeeeded his lather in 1914 His High- 
ness is entitled to a salute of 15 guns The 
State i- ruled by the Mabarawal with Uie assist- 
ance of the Diwan and the Judicial and the 
Legislative Council-, ot which the JMwun i- 
the I’re-Klent The revenue of the state is 
about 9 lakhs ami the expenditure is about the 
-arne. 

Dvrati : — Kothari Zalina Singhjl, B a. 
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Dungarpur State, with Banswara, for- 
merly eom prised the country called the Bagar. 
It was invaded by the Mahrattas in 1818. 
As in other States inhabited by hill tribes, it 
became necessary at an early period of 
British supremacy to employ a military force 
to coerce the Bhila. The State represents the 
Had x of the eldest branch of the Sisodias 
.ind dates its separate existence from about 
the close of the 12th Century. Sainant Singh, 
King of C’hitor, when driven away by Kirtipal 
of Jalor, fled to ltagad and killed Chowrasimal, 
t'hief of Baroda, and founded the State of 
Dungarpur. The present Chief D His Highness 
Kai Kayan Maharawal Shn Lakshin an Singhji 
born on 7th March 1908. succeeded on 15th 
November 1918 and a^umed charge o! the 
administration on the ldth February 1928. No 
railway line crosses tile territory, the nearest 
railway Btntion, Udaipur, being 05 mil. s distant . 
.Revenue about 0} lakhs. 


Partsbgarh State, also called the 
lvanthal, was founded in the sixteenth cent un 
by a descendant of Ran a Mokal ot Mewar. The 
town of Partabgarh was founded in 1098 bv 
I’artab Singh. Jn the time ol Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844), the country was overrun l»y the 
Marathas, and the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay llolkar a tribute of 
Salim Shu fa Rs. 72,700 (which then being 
coined in the State Mint was legal tender through- 
out the surrounding Native States), in lieu ot 
Rs. 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi. The first 
connexion of the State with the British Gov- 
ernmeut was formed in 1804; but the treaty 
then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by ixird Cornwall)*, and a fresh treaty by 
which the Stab 1 was taken under protection 
was made in 1818. The tribute to Holkans paid 
through the British Government, and in 1904 
was converted to its. #6,350 British currelirv. 
The present ruler is His Highness Maharawat 
Sir Raghunath Singh Bahadur. K C-I.F., who was 
born in 1859 and succeeded in 1890. The 
State is governed by the Maharawat with the 
help of the I>ewan, and, in judicial mat- 
ters, of a Committee of eleven members styled 
the Raj Sabha or State Council Revenue about 
o lakhs ; expenditure nearly 6 lakhs. The 
financial administration is under the direct 
supervision of the State. 


Jodhpur State, the largest in Rajputana 
also called Marwar, consists largely of sandy 
country. The Maharaja of Jodhpur is 
tfte head of the Kathor Clan of Rajputs and 
claims descent from Rama, the dciflrd king of 
Ayodhya. The earliest known king of the clan 
lived in the sixth century from which time on- 
wards their history is fairly clear. After the 
breaking up of their Kingdom at Kanauj they 
founded this State about 1212 and the found- 
ations of Jodhpur City were laid in 1459 by Rao 
Jodha. The State entered Into a treaty of 
alliance with the British Government in 1818. 
Jaswant Singh succeeded in 1873 and reformed 
the State. His son Sardar Singh was invested 
with powers in 1898, the minority rule having 
been carried on by his uncle Maharaja Sir 
Pratab Singh. He died In 1911 and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son Maharaja Sumer 


Singh Bahadur, who was then 14 years of age. 
The administration of the State was carried 
on by a Council of Regency, presided over 
! by General Maharaja Sir Prutab Singh 
On the outbreak ol the European War both the 
Maharaja and the Regent offered their service* 
and were allowed to proceed to the Front. The 
young Maharaja was, tor his services at the 
Front, honoured with an Honorary Majority in 
tiie British Army and K.B.E. and was invested 
with full ruling powers in 1916 and died 
on 3rd October 1918. He was succeeded by 
ins younger brother Major Maharaja Sir IHued 
Smghji Saheb Bahadur, K.C.S.I., K.c V.o„who, on 
attaining majority, has taken over oharge of the 
administration from the 27th January 1023. 
Revenue Its. 1,20,00,000; expenditure Rs. 100 
lakhs. 

Jaisalmer State in one of the largest States 
in Rajputana and covcis an area ot 10,002 
square miles. The Ruiets of Jaisalmer belong to 
the Jadon elan and an* the direct descendants of 
Krishna. Jaisalmer City was 1 ou tided in 1150, 

' and the State entered into nil alliance of |>erpe- 
tual friendship wit ii the British Government in 
1818. In 1844 after the British conquest ot 
• Sind tin* forts of Shahgarh, Garsia and Ghotaru 
which had formerly belonged to Jaisalmer 
I were restored to the State. The present lluling 
l’rinee is Ills Highness Maharajadhiraja Malm* 
ihvvrI Shri Sir Jawahur Singhji Bahadur, K.0.8.1. 

| Revenue about four lakhs. 

Sirohi State is much broken up by hillH of 
which the main feature is Mount Abu, 5,050 feet 
The Chiefs of Sirohi are Deora Rajputs, a brand) 
ot the famous Chauliaii elan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi. The present capital 
ot Sirohi was built in 1425. The city suffered 
in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mlmi 
trilKH. Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823. The present ruler is llis 
Highness Maharajadhiraj Mali nr ao Shri Sir 
, Sump Ram Singh Bahadur, K c.s.i. The State 
m ruled by the Mahurao with the assistance of 
Ministers and other otlicials. Revenue about 
{ 10} lakhs; expenditure 10 lakhs. 

Jaipur is the fourth largest State in Rajpu- 
tana. It consists tor the most part, of level and 
o |K3ii country . It was Known to the ancients as 
Mutsya Desh,and was the kingdom of the 
King Virata mentioned In the Muhablmrate , 
in whoseeourt.the live Pandava brothers during 
their last period of exile resided. Bliairat 
m the Jaipur State has been identified . 

i The Maharaja of Jaipur is the head of the 
j huehawa elan of Rajputs, which claims descent 
rmn Kush, son of Kama, King of Ayodhya, 
{the famous hero of the famous epic poem, the 
Katn&vana. 'I’his dynasty in Eastern Rajpu- 
, tana dates as far balk as ninth century A. D. 
Dulha leaf, one of its most early rulers, made 
\mberthe capital of the Statein 1037 A. D. 
About the end of 12th cent ury one of the rulers 
J'ajun at the head of the army of Pritbvi Raj, 
Emperorof Delhi, defeated Shahabuddin Ghori 
in the Khyber Pass and pursued him as far 
as Ghazni. Pritbvi Raj had given his slater In 
marriage to him . History of mdla records 
several distinguished rulers of Jaipur from 
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amongst whom the I olio wing requite particul.i 
mention. Man Singh, 1590-1015. lie was a 
victorious general, intrepid commander and 
tactful adrnlniHtrator, whose tame had spread 
throughout the country. During most 
troublous times, he maintained Imperial autho- 
rity in Kabul and was the brilliant charactn 
of Akber’stime. Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh li 
(1700 —44' was the first town planned in India. 
He removed the capital ot the State to Jaipur 
so named afterhim. During his tune, the State 
acquired great power and lame. He was a 
great mathematician ami scientist ot his age, 
aud is famous for hits astronomical observa- 
buries which he built at several important cen- 
tres in India. 11 is court was* visited by /ore ign 
astronomers. Maharaja Sawai lUiui Singh 
1835-1880. lie was one ol the moat enJii'hteneo 
princes in Imiiu at that time. He emournped 
art and learning. He embellished the <ity 
in various ways and improved the udmimsl in 
turn uml material condition ol the mo t »if 
Maharaja Hawai Madho Hinuh II, 1880-1022 
He was a very wise and intelligent nilcr who 
followed in the loot-steps of his lather Hi 
maintained and steadily improved all tin 
useful measures initiated by the late Maharaja. 
Ills administration is ihuiuetermd by gnai 
liberality, catholicity and a broad outlook 
on allairs. Ills deep religious devotion and 
piety and unrivulhtl gencrosit \ ami geniiim 
and uetlvo sympathy are will known, ills 
staunch loyalty and maintemuu e ol the tradi- 
tions of his house rained him in the estimation 
of the paramount power. Ho passed awav after 
a long reign of 41 years. HD late Highness’ 
donations and subscriptions to woiks ol charity 
are enormous and too numeious to dr tail. 
His Highness the present Mahaiaja Sawai Man 
Singh II Haluulur was born on 2 1st August 
lull. He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 114th March 1921. He is a scion ot the 
Itajawut House of isarda, and asi ended tlu 
gadi on the 7th September 11)1:2, and was 
married to the sister ot the present Maharajah 
of Jodhpur on the doth Jamiaiy 1921 He is 
studying at the Mayo College and promise s 
to be an ideal ruler having given abundant 
evidence already ot the keen and sympathetic 
Interest In takes in all that concerns the ueliari 
of his ]>eopU* aud mankind in gencial. 

During t lie mlnoiitv ot tiie picsent Ruling 
I’riuee, the administi.it ion is c.mled on bv a 
t’ouneil of State A 4 *hi«*t Court ot Judical me 
was established in Unit 'I he aim\ iuioH'j 
ot Cavalry, Intuntiv, Tumptut and Aitilleiy. 
The normal rev emie is atumt one eroie and twenty 
live lakhs and evpendltuu about one non* and 
twenty lakhs. According to t Vie IVnsu-. ol 1921, 
the population ol the State is 23,38,802 In 
area, it is 15,579 Sq miles. 

Khetri slietehes from 7a- 12* to 70-20* bai-t 
longitude ami lrom 27'-3.V to 2&'-28* North 
Latitude. The area is about n> 0 square mile* 
excluding that ol Tanehpami villages in whuli 
Khetri lias sliares varying tiom 2 annas 0 pies 
to 13 annas 4 pies. The Stat«> has a population 
of 1,28,377 and an income ol 10 lakiis . 

Raja Sardar Singh Bahadur ot Khetri is a 
Slielkhawat and a descendant ol Ntrdul Smeliji 
who was dtvcended nom Bhoj Kaj, son ot Kaj.i 
Ral Sal ol Khamlela. Sa.dul Singhji eonqueml 


| t lie iiortbem part ol the teiutorv known as 
Hicikhawati Irmn the various Nawabs and a 
portion ot tins tenitmy is now held by Khetn 
j under tin- -overeignt v ol the Jaipur Darbar. 
i In addition a portion ol territory known as 
Bahai D held in iMimiar jagir granted by the 
J 1 pur Darbar 'I he I’aigana ot Kotpuli was 
grunti d in iMimrur jagn subject to the annual 
pavment ol Its 20.000 by the hast India Com- 
pany to Baja \bhav Smghji m 1803 in iccog- 
nition ot unlit in \ assistance given by Khetri 
to the Company This jagir was in 1800 con- 
\ cited into a perpetual grant in recognition ol 
tin gallant, services ot the Khetri contingent 
in tin disastrous retreat of Col. Monson when 
1 they vtt re cut down to a man in an attempt to 
-ave the hie ot f,i< ut I.m an 

Tin present llaja who is a minor aged 
'Him v can siimchImI ins lather Raja Aniar 
i Miiirli Bahatim on (»th Mav 1027 f lheadndnis- 
I t ration of the Stale is < at ried on bv <J A (anoll, 
the Mate bring limb l 1 lie management ot the 
j •) til pi ii Duibai He h disigmitid SujKtm- 
■ ti mleiit ot Klu tn Tlukunu ('J hikuna is a word 
j lot ally used toi « slate ) 

! Kishungarh State in the centre of itaj- 
j pm ana and commit a practically of two narrow 
J strips of laud separated from each other with 
j an area of b 58 square miles (population 77,734), 
i tiie uortheru mostly sandy, the southern generally 
i Hat and lertde.The Ruling Princes of Kishangarh 
belong lo the Ilatlior elan of Rajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Kishan Singh (second 
son of Maharaja I’dai Singh of Jodhpur) who 
founded the town ot Kishangarh in Kill. The 
pieM'iit ruler is His Highness Vmdue Rajhai 
Bulaiul Makati Mahaiajuh Dhliaj Dikshit Yug- 
n.uain Singh Bahadur He was born on tiie 
29th Januaiv, J899, and w'as educated at tiie 
Mavo College, Ajmer, where he passeil the 1)1 p - 
! Ionia l.vamination He was married to the 
I sistei of Raja Bahadur Maksudangarh in May, 
j 1015, and a son Muharajkunmr Yatendra Singhji 
v\a* lioiii ol this man iage on the r»tii May, 1919 
He went to Knglaml and travelled on the Conti- 
nent with Ills bate Highnc-f in 1921. On the 
demise ol His Lute Highness on 25th September 
1929, he succeeded to the Oaddi on the 24th 
Novembei, 1929 He administers the State 
| with the help of a Council. Revenue about 9 
j lakhs and expoudituii 8 lakhs. 

Lawa State, or Chief of Rajputana is 

<i separate ctuctship under tiie protection of the 
British (lovermnent and independent of any 
Native States. It formerly belonged to Juipur 
and then became part of the State* of Tonk. In 
LhtiT, the Nawab ot Tonk murdered the Thakur’s 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
raised to its present State. The ThakurB of 
Lawa lielongtd to the Naruka sect of the Kach- 
waha Rajputs. The present Thakur, Raghubir 
Singh, was born in 1899, and succeeded to the 
: estate in January 192J. Revenue about 
I Rs. 20,000. 

Bundi State h a mountainous territory in 
the south-east of Rajputana. The Ruler of 
Bundi is the head ol the Ilara sect of the great 
clan of Chauhan Rajputs and the country occu- 
pied by r this sect has lor the last five or six cen- 
times been known as Haraoti. The State was 
founded in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
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t ury Mid constant feuds with Mewar aod Malws 
followed. It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors in the sixteenth century. In 
later times it was constantly ravaged by the 
Harathas and Pindarics and came under British 
protection in 1818 at which time it was paying 
tribute to Holkar. The present ruler of the 
State Is His Highness Maharao ltaja Shri lshwan 
•>inghji Salieb Bahadur. He was born on 8th 
March 1893 and succeeded to the Uadi on 8tl» 
Vugust 1927. llis Highness is entitled to a 
Salute of 17 guns. Revenue about 12 lakhs : 
Expenditure nearly the same. 

Took State.— Partly in Rajputana and partly 
in Central India, consists of six Parganas sepa- 
rated from one another. The ruling family 
belongs to the Salarzai Clan of the jlunerwal 
Afghan tribe. The founder of the State was 
Nawab Mahomed Amir Khan Bahadur. General 
of Holkar's Array from 1798-1806. Holkar bes- 
towed grants of land on him in Rajputana and 
Central India and the land so granted him was 
ratified by the peace made between the British 
and the Chiefs of Rajputana in 1817 and was 
consolidated into the present State. His grand- 
son was deposed. The present ruler of the J8tate 
is His Highness Amirud-Doula Wazlrul-Mulk 
Nawab Sir Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim All Khan 
Bahadur, a. c.s.l., G.O.I.K., ascended the masnad 
In 1866. The administration is conducted by 
the Nawab assisted by a Council of four members. 
vtz: — (1) Captain W. F. Webb, I. A., Revenue 
Member and Vice- President ; (2) Captain N. D. 
O. Toole, Judicial Member : (3) Khan Bahadur 
8ahibzada Muhammad Ishaque Khan, Home 
Member; and (4)8ahlbzada Abdul WahabKhan, 
Financial Member Revenue Rs. 23,65,786. 
Expenditure Its. 23,81.180. 

Sbahpura State. -The ruling family 
belongs to the Secsodla Clan of Rajputs. The 
State came into existence about 1629 when 
the Parganah of Phulia was granted by the 
Mughal Emperor Shah-l-Jehan to Maharaj 
Sujan Singh, son of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
second son of Maharana Amar Singh of Udaipur. 
Later on Raia Ran Singhji received the para- 
ganah of Kachhola from the Maharana of 
Pdaipur and was recognised as a great noble of 
the Mewar State. 

The present Ruler is Raja Dhiraja Sir Nahar 
Singhji, k.c.i.k. The State enjoys permanent 
honour of 9 guns salute. 

Bharatpur State— Consists largely of an 
immense alluvial plain, watered by the Ban- 
ganga and other rivers. 

The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
arc Jats, of the Sinslnwar clan who trace their 
pedigree to the eleventh century. The family 
derives its name from its old village Sinsini. 
Bharatpur was the first State in Rajputana that 
made alliance with the British Government 
in 1803. It helped Lord I.ake with 5,000 horse 
in his conquest of Agra and battle of Laswari 
wherein tne Maratha power was entirely 
broken and received 5 districts as reward for the 
service. In 1804, however, Bharatpur sided 
with Jaswant Rao Holkar against the British 
Government which resulted In a war. Peace was 
re-established in 1805 under a treaty of alliance 
and it continues in force. The Gadi being 
usurped by Darjan Sal in 1825, the British Go- 
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vernment took up the cause of the rightful 
heir Maharaja Balwnnt Singh Shaib. Bharatpur 
was besieged by Lord Oombermere, and as the 
faithful subjects of the 8tate also made common 
cause with the British Army the usurper was 
quickly disposed of, and Maharaja B&lwant 
Singh, the rightful heir to the Throne, came 
into his own. Bharatpur also rendered valu- 
able service to the British Government during 
the Mutiny. During the great War the 
Bharatpur Durbar gave valuable help to the 
Imperial Government. The Bharatpur Imperial 
Service Infantry served in East Africa ana the 
Mule Transport Corps servod In all theatres of 
war exoept Africa. The following are among 
the most important contributions made by the 
State during the great war: (1) reinforcement 
sent to E. Africa for the Imperial Service 
Infantry, 714 rank and file, and 64 followers; 
(2) reinforcements for tho Imperial Service 
Transport Corps, 430 rank and file and 64 
followers ; (3) State subscriptions to war loans 
20 lakhs; (41 Statu subscriptions to Imporlal 
Indian Relief Funds, Soldiers* Comfort Fund, 
Aeroplane Fleet Fund, Lord Kitchener's 
Memorial Fund, St. John’s Ambulance. Serbian 
Relief Fund, and Red Cross, 2 lakhs ; (5) public 
subscriptions to various war funds Rs. 26,000 
and (6» public subscriptions to war bonds 
Rs. 69,000. Immediately upon their return 
from Europe the Bharatpur Transport Corps 
went to the North-West Frontier, and remained 
on active service there during the Afghan War. 
Ti»e Corps returned to Bharatpur at tho con- 
elusion of peace in February 1920. The present 
Chief is Colonel His Highness Shri Maharaja 
Urijendra Sawai Sir Klshen Singh Bahadur. 
Bahadur Jung, K.O.S.I. who was born in 1899 
and succeeded In tho following year his father 
Maharaja Ram Singh, who was deposed. 
Revedue 35 lakhs. 

Dholpur State- — The family of the ruling 
Chiefs of Dholpur belongs to the Bamrolian 
Jats, the adopted home of one of their ancestors. 
The family takes the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 1367. They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Raiputs In their 
struggles against the Emperor’s Officers. Evcn- 
tuull> the Bamrolia Jats settled near Gohad and 
in 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of Rana 
of Gohad. After the overthrow of tho Malirat- 
tas at l’anipat, Rana Bhim Singh in 1761 pos- 
sessed himself of the fortress of Gwalior but lost 
it six years later. In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of tho Mahrattas, a treaty was made 
with the Rana in 1779 by tho British Govern- 
ment Under Warren Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting parties rc-took Gwalior. 
In the treaty of the 13th October 1781 between 
the British Government and Scindla, It was 
stipulated that so long as the Maharaj Rana ob- 
serves his treaty with the English, Scindla 
should not interfere with his territories. The 
possession of Gohad however led to disputes 
between the British and Sclndia, and in 1805 
the Governor-General transferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Scindla, and that of Dholpur, Bari, 
Baser!, Sepau and Rajakhera to Maharaj Rana 
Kirat Singh. Maharaj liana Kirat Singh died 
in 1836 and was succeeded by his son Maharaj 
liana Bhagwant Singh on whose dca^i in 187(> 
his grandson, the late Chief Maharaj Rana Nehal 
Singh, succeeded to the GadL Major His 
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Highness Ral»-nd-Daula Sipahdar-ul-Mulk 8a- 
ramad Eajhai Hind Maharajadhiraj Sri Sawai 
Maharaj liana Sir Udai Biian Singh Lokindra 
Bahadur Diler Jang Jai Deo, k.c.b.i., k.c.v.o., 
the present ruler, Ik the second son of Maharaj 
Bana Nehal Singh and wag born on the 12th 
February 1893. On the death of his brother 
Maharaj Bana Ban) Singh Uis Highness succeed- 
ed to the gadi on March 1911. He was educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the 
Diploma Examination and won several prizes. 
Alter a short course of training in the Imperial 
Cadet Corps at I)ehra Dun, His Highness went 
on a tour to Europe in 1912 and was Invested 
with full ruling powers on the 9th October 1913. 

By clan and family the Maharaj Eana is con- 
nected with the Jat Chiefs of Patiala, Jhind, 
Nabha and Bharat pur. His mother was the 
second sister of late Shahzada Basdeo Singh 
Hahib Bahadur of the family of Maharuj Ban jit 
Singh of Lahore. His Highness is married to 
the daughter of the Sardar of Badrukha in the 
Jhind State. 

Hamuli St ate- — A State in Bajputana under 
the Political control of the Political Agent, Eas- 
tern Bajputana States Agency, lying between 
26® and 27® north latitude and 76® 30'and 77® 30* 
east longitude. Area, 1,242 square miles. The 
river Chambal forms the south-eastern boun- 
dary of the State, dividing -it from Gwalior 
(Sclndhla's Territory), on the south-west it is 
bounded by Jaipur ; and on the north-east 
bv the States of llharatpur, Jaipur and Dholpui . 
The State pays no tribute to Government. 
Languages spoken Hindi and Urdu, 

Ruler— His Highness Maharajadhiraj Malm- 
raja Sir Bjioin Pal, Deo Bahadur, Yadukul 
Chandra Bhal, Chief Member, Stnte Council, 
Bao Saheb Pandit Shankcr Nath Sharma. 

Kotah State belongs to the Horn section, 
the clan of Chauhan Bajputs, and the early 
history of their house is, up to the 17th century, 
identical with that of the Bundi family from 
which they are an offshoot. Its existence as a 
separate State dates from 1625. It came under 
British protection in 1817. The present ruler 
Is H. H. Lieut. -Colonel Maharao Sir Umed 
Singh Bahadur, o.o.s.i., q.o.i.k., g.b.k., who was 
born in 1873 and invested with full powers iu 
1896. In adnduiatration he is assisted by 
two members, Bal Bahadur Pandit Bishwam- 
bhar Nath, it. A., and Major- General Onkarsingh, 
c.i.k. The most important event of his 
rule has been the restoration, on the deposition 
of the late Chief of the Jhalawar State, of 15 
out of the 17 districts which had been ceded in 
1838 to form that principality. Bevonue 53 
lakhs : Expenditure 48 lakhs. 

Ahftlawar State consists of two separate tracts 
In the south-east of Bajputana. The ruling family 
belongs to the Jh&la clan of Bajputs. The last 
ruler was deposed for misgovernment in 1896. 
part of the State was reassigned to Kotah, and 
Kunwar Bhaw&nl Singh, son of Thakur Chhatra. 
saJii of Fatehpur, was selected by Government 
to be the Buler of the new State. He was born 
in 1874 and was created a K.o. 8 . 1 . in 1908. He 
Is assisted in administration by a‘ Cabinet, has 
establlshed^many useful institutions, and has 
done much to extend education in the State. 
Bevenue 8 lakhs. 


The Bikaner State in point of area is the 
7th largest of all the Indian States and the se- 
cond largest in Bajputana. The population 
j of the State is 650,685 of whom 84 per cent. 
! are Hindus, 11 percent. Mohommad&ns and 1*5 
( per cent. Jains. The Capital City of Bikaner, 
1 with its population including the suburbs of 
69,410, Ib the 3rd City m Bajputana. 

The northern portion of the State consists 
l of level loam land, whilst the remainder is for 
i tlie most part sandy and undulating. The 
average rainfall is about 12 inches. The water 
, level over most of the State is from 150 feet to 
300 feet deep. 

The Bclgning Family of Bikaner is of the 
Rathore clan oi Bajputs, and t lie State was foun- 
ded in 1465 A I). by Bao Bikaji, son of Bao 
Jodhaji, Buler of Marwar (Jodhpur), and after 
him both the Capital and the State are named. 
Bai Singhji, the first to receive the title of Rajah, 
was ** one of Akbar'g most distinguished Gene- 
rals " and it was during his reign that the present 
Fort of Bikaner was built in 1593. The title 
I of Maharajah was conferred on Rajah Anup 
Singhji by the Mughal Emperor in 1687 in re- 
cognition of his distinguished services in the 
capture of Golconda. The conspicuous ser- 
vices of Maharajah Sardnr Singhji who in the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857 jHTsonally led his troop 
to co-operate with the British forces in the field 
ou the outbreak of the Mutiny was acknowledged 
by the Government of India by the transfer of 
tlie Sub-Tehsil of Tibi, consisting of 41 villages 
from the adjoining Sirsa Tehail iu the Punjab 
to the Bikaner State. 

Tlie present Buler, Major-General HisHigliness 
Maharajadhiraj llaj Rajcshwar Narondra Shiro- 
muni Maharaja Sri Sir Uangu Singhji Bahadur, 
Q.O.8 I , G.CI.K., o.c.v.o., o b.k , k.c.b., a.d.c., 
I.L.D., Is the 21st of a long line of distinguished 
rulers renowned for their bravery and states- 
manship. He was born on the 3rd October 
1880, and assumed full ruling powers iu Decem- 
ber, 1898. He was awarded tlie first class Kaisar- 
i-Hind Medal for the active j>art he took in re- 
i iieving the famine of 1899-1900, Mid soon after 
he went on active service to China in coiinec* 

! tion with tlie China War ot 1900-1901 in com- 
mand of his famous Ganga Bisala and was men- 
tioned in despatches and received tlie China Me- 
dal and K.C.I.S. The State Forces consist of the 
Came! Corps, known as ‘ Ganga llisala,’ whose 
sanctioned strength is 465 strong, an Infantry 
Regiment 443 strong, a Regiment of Cavalry 
1 342 strong, including Body Guard, a Battery 
of Artillery (6 guns), and Camel Battery 60. 
j At the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, His 
Highness immediately placed the services of 
himself and his Stateforces and all the resour- 
ces of the State at tlie disposal of His Imperial 
; Majesty the King-Emperor, and the Ganga 
! Rinata reinforred by the Infantry Regiment, 
which became incorporated in the Camel Corp« 
in the field, rendered very valuable services iu 
Egypt and Palestine. An extra force was also 
raised for internal security. His Highness per- 
sonally went on active service in August 1914 
and enjoys the honour of having fought both in 
France and Egypt, and thus has the distinc- 
tion of having fought for the British Crown 
on three Continents, m., Asia, Europe and 
Africa. He was mentioned in despatches both 
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m Egypt and France. His Highness also played 
i very conspicuous political part during the pe- 
riod of the War when he went twice to Europe 
in the Representative of the Princes of India, 
•-nee in 1917 to attend the meetings of the l»n- j 
l«*ria War Cabinet and Conference, and again ; 
m 1918-19 to attend the Peace Conference ; 
where he was one of the signatories to the treaty 
<>t Versailles. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns (por- 
>.oual) whilst the permanent local salute of the 
state is also 19. Ills Highness has also had 
tiie honour of being elected the first Chan- 
cellor of the Chamber of Princes, an office which i 
he filled most creditably for 5 years till 1925. j 

His Highness is assisted in the admlnistra- ! 
tion of the State by the State Council consisting 1 
of 5 Ministers under a Prime Minister and Chief 
Councillor in the person of Sir Manubhni X. J 
Mehta, Kt., o.s.l., M.A., ll.b., formerly the j 
Dcwan of the liaroda State. A legislative As- 
sembly was inaugurated in 1913, and consists j 
of 45 Members, 18 out of whom are elected 
Members, and which meets twice a year. 

The revenues of the State are over ninety 
lakhs of rupees and the State owns a large Rail- 
way system, the total mileage being dl9 - 15. 
Several projects for Its extension arc under con- 
templation, including the new scheme of rail- 
way line connecting Delhi with Sindh and run- 
ning through the Bikaner and Jalsalmere States. 
At present there is y radically no irrigation in 
the State, the crops depending wholly on the 
scanty rainfall ; but the Sutlej Canai Project ; 
which is now under construction will Irrigate i 
annually 020,000 acres in the north and help 
to protect the State against the serious famines . 
from which it has suffered in the past. Even 
larger expectations are held out from the Bhakra I 
Dam l*roJeet from which it is hoped that the 
remaining level lands in the north of the State 
will bo irrigated. A coal mine is worked at 
Palana, 14 miles south from the Capital. 

Alwar Slate is a hilly tract of laud in the 
East of Kajputana. Its Rulers belong to the 
h&lawat Naruka branch of KHhatrias, Solar 1 
Dynastv. This ruling family Is descended from 


Raja Udai Karanji, who was the common 
ancestor of both Alwar and Jaipur. The State 
was founded by Pratab Singh, who before his 
death in 1791 had secured possession of large 
territories. His successor sent a force to co- 
operate with Lord Lake in the war of 1803 and 
an alliance was concluded with him in that year. 
Disputes about successions mark the history 
of the State during the earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century. The present chief, H. H. 
Veerendra Shlromanl Dev Col. Shrl Sewai 
Maharaja Sir Joy Slnghji Bahadur, G.O.I.K., 
K.c.s.i., who was born in 1882, succeeded his 
father in 1892 and was invested with powers 
in 1903. He carries on the administration 
with the assistance of five Ministers, Members 
of His Highness' Council and various heads 
of departments. The normal revenue and ex- 
penditure are about Rs. 65lakhs a year. The 
state besides maintaining other forces, maintains 
also the Imperial Service Troops which His 
Highness the late Maharaja was the first prince 
In Rajputana to offer (in. 1888) in the defence of 
the Empire. Alwar stood first in recruiting In 
Rajputana at the time of the Great War and 
enjoys a salute of 17 guns. The capital is 
Alwar on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 98 
miles west of Delhi. 

Rajputana. 

Agent to Governor-General — The Hon. Mr. L. 

W. Reynolds <\s i . c I.K., M.o. 

UPAIPUK. 

Rexident — Lieut D. M. Field 
Jaipur. 

Rexident — Lieut -Col. C. If. Gabriel. C.v.o. 

Eastkrn Rajputana Btatks. 

Political Agent — Lieut. -Col. H. R. N. Pritchard 

O.B.R. 

Wkstkrn Rajputana Statkb. 

Rexident — Lt.-Col. C. H. Gabriel, 0 V.o. (Offg). 

11 ARAOTI AND TONK. 

Political Agent — Lt -Col. R. ,1. Maenabb. 

Southkrn Rajputana States. 
Political Agent — Lt. D. M. Field. 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India Agency is the name given to 
the country occupied by the Indian States 
grouped together under the supervision of Un- 
political Officer who is designated the Agent to 
the Governor-General In Central India with head- 
quarters at Indore. As constituted In 1921 — 
that Is, after the separation of the Gwalior 
Residency— it is an irregularly formed tract 
lying in two sections, the Eastern comprising 
Bundelkhand and Baglielkhand Agencies 
between 22°-38' and 2fi°-19' North and 7R°-10' 
and 83* -0' East and the Western consisting 
of the Bhopal and Southern States and Malwa 
Agencies between 21°-22' and 24°-47' North 
and 74°-0' and 78°-50' East. The British 
districts of Jhansi and Saugor and the Gwalior 
State divide the Agency into two sections. 
The total area covered is 51,531*3 square miles 
and the population (1921) amounts to 59,97,023. 
The great majority of the people are Hindus. 
There are 28 Salute States of which the follow- 
ing 10 have direct treaty engagements with 


the British Government: — Indore, Bhopal, 
Rcwa, Orchha, Datia, Dhar, Dew as Senior 
Branch, l)ewas Junior Branch, Samthar and 
Jaora. All of these are Hindu except Bhopal 
.Taora and Baoni which are Muhammeaan. Besi- 
des these there are 56 Minor States and Guaran- 
teed Estates. Excluding the Indore State and 
the Hirapur and Lalgarh Estates they 
are divided into following groups for adminis- 
trative purposes: — Bhopal Agency, 8 States 
and Estates (principal State Bhopal); Baghcl- 
kluind Agency, 12 States and Estates (principal 
State Rcwa); Bundelkhand Agency, 22 States 
and Estates (principal State Orchha); Southern 
States and Malwa Agency, 41 States and Estates 
(principal States Dhar, Dewas Senior Branch, 
Dewas Junior Branch, Jaora and Ratlam). 
The Agency may roughly be divided into two 
natural divisions, “ Central India West com- 



Easfc comprising the former low-lying area and 
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the Eastern hilly tracts." The hilly tracts lie 
along the ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpuras. 
They consist of forest areas and agriculture is 
Uttle practised there, the inhabitants being 
mostly members of the wild tribes. The 
territories of the different States are much 
intermingled and their political relations with 
the Government of India and each other are 
very varied. 

The following is the size, population and 
revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 
above : — 

I ~ Area In i 

square Population. Revenue 
_ miles. __ I 

Lakhs 

Its. 

Indore.. .. 9,519 11,51,598 124 

Bhopal .. 6,902 6,92,44S 62 

Rewa .. .. 13,000 14,01,524 60 

Orrtiha . . 2,079 2,84,948 10 

Datla .. 911 1,48,659 19 

Dhar .. .. 1,777 2,30,333 16 

Dewas, Senior 

Branch . . 449 77,005 9 

Dewas, Junior 

Branch . . 419 66,998 6 

Samthar . . 180 33,216 3 

Jaora_.. .. _601 85,778 12 

Gwalior. — The house of Sclndia traces its 
descent to a family of which one branch held the 
hereditary post of patel In a village near Satara. 
The head of the family received a patent of rank 
from Aurangzebe. The founder of the Gwalior 
House was Ranojl Sclndia who held a 
military rank under the IVshwa Bajl Rao. 
In 1726 the Peshwa granted deeds to Puar, I 
Holker and Soimlla, empowering them to levy j 
"Chauth" and "Sardesmukhi" and retain half j 
the amount for payment to their troops. In j 
1736 Ranojl Sclndia accompanied Baji Rao to 
Delhi where he and Mulhar Rao Holker distin- 

8 dished themselves in military exploits. Ranoji 
xml his headquarters at the ancient city of 
UJjaln, which for the time became the Capital of 
the Sclndia dominions. During the time of 
Mahadji Scludin and Dowlat Rao Scindia Gwa- 
lior played an important part in shaping the 
history of India. Despite the partial reverse 
which Mahadji Sclndia’* troops suffered at the 
hands of the British in 1780, reverses which led 
to the treatv of Salbal (1782), Scindia’s power 
reinainixl unbroken. For the first time he was 
now recognized by the British as an independ- 
ent sovereign and not as a vassal of the Peshwa 
In 1790 his power was firmly established in 
Delhi. VVlilie he was indulging ambitious hopes 
he fell a prey to fever which ended his remark- 
able career on 12th February, 1794. Himself a 
military genius, Mahadji Sclndia’s armies reach- 
ed the sen 1th of their glory under the disciplin- 
ed training of the celebrated French adventurer— 
De fiolgne. Mahadji was succeeded by his grand- 
nephew Daulat Rao in whoso service Perron, a 
Military Commander of great renown played a 
leading part. The strength of Scindia's Army 
was, however, considerably weakened by the 
reverses, sustained at Ahmednagar, Assaye, 
Aslrgarh and Laswari. Daulat Rao Scindia died 
In 1827. JVil hla death be remained in undis* 
puted possession of almost all the territory 
which belonged to him in 1805. 


Daulat Rao was succeeded by Jankoji Rao 
who passed away in the prime of life. On his 
demise in 1843 intrigue and party spirit were 
rampant and the Army was in a state of mutiny 
with the result that it came into collision with 
the British forces at Maharajpore and Pannihar. 

Jankoji R&o was succeeded by Jiaji Rao, 
whose adherence to the British cause during the 
dark days of Mutiny, when his own troops de- 
serted him, was unshakable. In 1861 he was cre- 
ated a Knight Grand Commander of the Most Ex- 
alted Order of the Star of India and in 1877 was 
made a Councillor of the Empress. Subsequ- 
ently he received other titles and entered into 
treaties of mutual exchange of territories with the 
British Government. He died on the 20th June 
1880 and was succeeded by his son Lieutenant- 
General H. H. Maharaja Sir Madho Rao Scindia, 
i Alijah Bahadur, g.o.v.o., g.o.s.i., g.b.k., A.D.C. 

| to the King. He succeeded in 1886 and obtained 
i powers in 1894. In 1901 he went to China during 
' the war; he held the rank of honorary Lieuten- 
ant General of the British Army and the hono- 
rary degrees of LL.D., Cambridge, and P.C.L., 
j Oxon. He was also a Donat of the Order of St. 

! John of Jerusalem in England. He died In 
June 1925 and was succeeded by his son H. H. 
j Jeewajlrao Sclndia in September 192 r » duHng 
who: j e minority the administration of the State 
will be carried on by a Council of Regpncy. 

The ruler of the State enjoys a salute of 2l 
guns. The State is in direct relat ions with the 
Government of India. 

The northern part of the State is traversed by 
tlie O.I.F. Railway and two branches run from 
Bhopal to Ujj&in and from Binn to Baran. The 
Gwalior Light Railway runs for 250 miles from 
Gwalior to Bhlnd, from Gwalior to Sheopur and 
from Gwalior to Shivpuri. The main industries 
are cotton ginning, which is done all over the 
State ; fine muslins made at Chanderi, leather 
work, etc. The State maintains three regiments 
of Imperial Service Cavalry, two battalions of 
Imperial Service Infantry and a transport 
corps. Lashkar, the capital city, is two miles 
I to the south of the ancient city and the fort of 
Gwalior. Annual income about 2 crores and 
expenditure about 175 lakhs. 

Indore. — The founder of the House of the 
Holkar of Indore was Malhar Rao Holkar, 
born in 1693. Ills soldierly qualities brought 
him to the front under the Peshwa, who took 
him into his service and employed him for his 
conquests. When the Maratha power was 
weakened at the battle of Panipafc in 1761, 

| Malhar Rao had acquired territories stretcliing 
| from the Deccan to the Ganges as a reward for 
| hla career as a Military Commander. He was 
j succeeded by his grandson. On his death with- 
I out issue his mother Ahilya Bai became the 
, Ruler and her administration Is still looked upon 
with admiration and reverence, as that of a 
model ruler. She was succeeded by Tukoji 
! Holkar who indeed had been associated with her 
: to carry the Military administration and had 
in the course of it, distinguished himself in va- 
rious battles. Tukoji was succeeded by Kashi- 
rao, who was supplanted by Jeswant Rao, his 
I step brother, a person of remarkable daring and 
strategy as exhibited in a number of engage- 
ments in which he had taken part. The brilli- 
ant success he obtained at the battle of Poona 
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against the combined armies of Peshwa and 
Scindia made him a dictator of Poona for some 
time and he declared in consequence the inde- 
pendence of Holkar State. During 1804-5 he had 
a protracted war with the British, closed by a 
Treaty which recognised the independence of 
Holkar State with practically no diminution 
of its territories and rights. Jaswant Rao showed 
signs of insanity from 1808 onwards and suc- 
cumbed to that malady in 1811, when he was 
succeeded by his minor son Mnlhar Rao II. 
During the Regency which followed, the power 
of the State w’as weakened by various causes, 
the most important of which was the refractory 
conduct of the Military Commanders. On the 
outbreak of the war between the English and the 
Peshwa in 1817, some of these commanders, with 
a part of the army, rebelled against the authority 
of the State and were disposed to befriend the 
Peshwa, while the Regent, mother and her Minis- 1 
ters were for friendship with the British. There 
was a battle between the British Arniv and this 
refractory portion of the Holkar Arinv which 
culminated in the latter's defeat. Holkar had 
to come to terms and to cede extensive terri- 
tories and rights over the Rajput Princes to the 
British, but the Internal sovereignty remained 
unaffected . The Treaty of 1 818 which embodied 
these provisions still regulates the relations 
between the British Government and the State. 

Malhar Rao wag well served by his able Mi- 
nister Tatya Jog. He died a premature death 
in 1833. Then followed the weak administra- 
tion of Hari Rao and his son. In 1844 Tukoji 
Rao il ascended the throne; hut as he was a 
minor, the administration was carried on by 
a Regency which was fortunate in having Sir Ro- 
bert Hamilton, the Resident as its Adviser. The 
prosperity of the State revived a great deal 
during this administration and the progress was 
maintained after the Maharaja assumed powers 
in 18", 2. It was interrupted bv the outbreak 
of Mutiny in 1857 in British India. This wave 
of disaffection did not leave some of the State 
troops untouched. The Maharaja with his 
adherents and the remaining troops remained 
however staunch to the British and gave every 
possible assistance to the British authorities at 
Indore, Mhow and other places, which was re- 
cognised by the British Government. The 
Maharaja died in 1886 after having effected va- 
rious reforms in the administration and raised j 
the position Of the State to a high degree of ; 
prosperity and honour. He was succeeded bv 
Shivaji Rao who reigned for 16 years and will ■ 
be specially remembered for his bencflelcnt j 
measures in matters of education, sanitation, 
medical relief and abolition of transit duties, j 
Tukoji Rao III, Kx-Maharaja, succeeded in 1903 
while yet a minor. The Regency Admin- J 
stration continued till 1911 and it deserves ; 
credit for a number of reforms effected in all j 
the branches of administration. The policy 
of the Regency was maintained by the Maliaraja, j 
and since his assumption of powers the State ! 
has advanced in education in general including ] 
female education, commerce and industrial . 
developments, municipal franchise and other ! 
representative institutions. This prosperity i 
Is specially reflected in the Indore city, the popu- { 
lution of which lias risen by forty per cent. I 
The city has a first grade college, 3 High Schools j 
an4 l Sanskrit College, with a number of other I 


Medical and educational institutions An Inst 1 
tute of Plant Industry for the improvement of 
cotton is located at Indore. It has also 9 Spin- 
ning and Weaving Mills. 

During the War of 1914 the State placed 
all its resources at the disposal of the British 
Government. Its troops took part In the va- 
rious theatres of war and the contribution of 
the State towards the War and Charitable Funds 
in money was 41 lakhs and its subscriptions to 
the War Loans amounted to Rs. 82 lakhs, 
while tiie contributions from the Indore people 
amounted to over one crore. This assistance 
received the recognition of the British Govern- 
ment. In the administration Hh Highness Is 
assisted by his Prime Minister and a Council. The 
State Army consists of .about over 3,200 officers 
and men. The State is traversed by the Holkar 
State Railway, the principal Station of which 
Is Indore, R. M. Railway and B. B. A C. I. Rail- 
way and the U. B. Section of the G. I. P. Rail- 
way. Besides the trunk roads, there are 600 
miles of roads constructed and maintained by 
the State. The reforms introduced were the 
establishment of State Savings Banks, Scheme 
of Life Insurance for State Official*, establish- 
ment of a legislative Committee consisting of 
seven elected Members out of a total of nine 
Members, introduction of the Scheme of Com- 
pulsory Primary Education In the City of In- 
dore, and measures for expansion of education 
in the mofussil. 

His Highness Maharaja Tukoji Rao III abdi- 
cated In favour of his son. The present Maliaraja 
Yeshwant Rao Holkar (a minor) was horn on 
0th September 1908. He received his educa- 
tion in England from 1920-23 and has again 
proceeded to Oxford for higher education. He 
married a daughter of the Junior Chief of Kagal 
j (Kolhapur) In February 1924. The Maliaraja 
I being minor, the administration is conducted 
I by the Cabinet and the Prime Minister I 11 accord- 
ance with the existing rules and practice under 
the supervision of and with the advice of the 
Hon’blo the Agont to the Govornor-Genoral in 
Central India. 

The chi f Imports are cloth, machinery, sugar, 
salt and kerosine oil. The total Imports'll* 1927, 
amounted to Its. 2,04,21,081. 

The chief exports are cotton, cloth, tobacco and 
cereals The total exports in 1927 amounted to 
Rs. 90,91,301 ; while the total production from 
Ginning Factories was valued at Rs. 2,45,37,919. 

Cloth manufactured at the local mills la valued 
at nearly two crores and the local trade In wheat 
is esti mated at one crore. 

Cotton excise duty at 3J per cent, ad valorem 
has been abolished from 1st May 1926 and an 
industrial tax is levied on the cotton mills from 
the same date at the rate of 1| anua per rupee 
on all incomes upto Rg. 50,000, and 2| annas 
per rupee on all Incomes above Rs. 50,000. 

The area of the State Is 9,5 20 square miles with a 
revenue of about one crore and thirty eight lakhs. 

Bhopal. — The principal Mussalman State In 
Central India ranks next in importance to 
Hyderabad among the Muhammadan Stater 
of India. The ruling family was founded by 
Dost Mohammed Khan, a Tirah Afghan. He was 
granted a Hanad of Bairasia and Hazlrabad 
Purganas In recognition of his 'meritorious 
services to the Emperor of Delhi. With the 
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disintegration of the Mogul Empire Jihopal State t Singh Bahadur, on Both October, 1918, H. H. 
developed into an independent State. In the | Bandtiaweah Maharaja Gulab Singh Baha- 
early part of the 19th century, the Nawab ' dur succeeded to the gaddi on 31st October, 
successfully withstood the inroads of Scindla I as a minor. During the period of minority the 
and Bhonsla and by the agreement of 1817 ‘ State was administered by a Council of Regency 
Bhopal undertook to assist the British with a J with H. II. Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh Bahadur 
contingent force and to co-operate against the i <‘ol m«.l, K.C.8.I.. K.o.v.o., A.n.o., of Rutlam as 
Vlndarl bands. { ltegent. H. H. Band haw esh Maharaja Gulab 

The present ruler of the State, His Highness ! s *«Kh Bahadur attained majority in 1922 
Slkander Saulat Nawab Iftikharul-Mulh, and was invested with full ruling power 
Mohammed ilamldullah Khan Baliadur, b.a., « n ;n8t October 1922, bv H. E. the 
0 , 8 . 1 ,, ovo„ succeeded his mother. Her , Viceroy and the administration of the 
Highness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begum, on her Sfatp ^ now carried on by him with the 
abdication in May 1926. Having ably con- i nld of four Commissioners. His Highness has 
ducted the administration of the State for ! w»t a son and lieir named Maharaj Kumar 


nearly ten years as Chief Secretary and after- 
wards as Member for Finance and Law and 
Justice Departments, His Highness is per- 
sonally conversant with each and every detail 
of the administration. 

The names of Members of His Highness* 
State Council are given below in order ot 
precedence. 

All Martahat, Sir Oswald Vivian Bosnnquet,, 
K.C.H.I., C.I.K.. I.c.s , President of tin* State 
Council, and Membei, Revenue Department. 

All Martahat, Rat Bahadur Raja Oudh Naruiu 
Bisarya, H.A., Member for Finance, l,aw and 
Justice and Public Works Depart mints 

All Martahat Nasinil Mulk Monlvl Sved 
Leakat All, M.A., Li. h.. Member Robknn Klias 

AH Martahat. Dr. Haheb/ada Saeedu//nfai 
Khan, m.m.. rli. n (Edin' in m (Liverpool). 
Member tor Pul>lle Health and Kdmation 
Department. 

All Maitabat Colone H C S. Wnrd, < i F.. 
o h.k , Membei in charge ot the Arm> \ 
Department ' | 

Membei, Political Department Vacant 

For the present the Political Department 1- J 
under Ills Highness’ direct, eontioi 

The Secret ary-lu-eharge of the Department is ! 
Ali-Qadar, Kazi All Haidar Ablmsi. 

Along with other troops, the State maintains i 
one full strength Pioneer Battalion The 
Capital, Bhopal City, situated on the Northern 
bank of an extensive lake, is the junction tor 
the Bhopal-1 Jjjaln Section of the Groat Indian 
Peninsula Railway, , 

Rewa. — This state lies in the Baghclkhand 
Agency, and falls into two natural division® sepa- 
rated by the scarp of the Kaimur range. The 
area is 13,000 sq. miles witli a population ot 
li lakhs. Its Chiefs are Baghol Rajputs des- 
cended from the Solanki clan which ruled over j 
Gujarat from the tenth to the thirteenth cen- : 
tury. In 1812, a body of rindaries raided j 
Mlriapur from Rewa territory and the Prince. I 
who had previously rejected overtures for an 
alliance, was called upon to accede to a treat v j 
acknowledging the protection of the British 
Government. During the Mutiny, Rewa ; 
ottered troops to the British, and for his services | 
then, various parganas, which had boeu seized 
by the Marat.li as, were restored to the Rewa 
Chief. The present chief Is H. n. Bandhawesh ; 
Maharaja Sir Gulab Singh ji Bahadur, k.c.s.i., i 
who was born in 1903. He was married in 1919 
to the sisttv of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur. Upon the death of hi® father 
Col. B. B. Maharaja Sir Venkafc Raravn 


j Martand Singh)!, born on 15th March 1923. 

His Highness* second marriage with the 
daughter of It. IT. Maharaja of Kishengarh was 
performed on the 18th February 1925. 

1 Dhar. — -This State, under the Agency for 

I Southern States in Central India, takes its name 
I from the old citv of Dhar, long famous as the 
capital of the Pararnara Rajputs, who ruled 
j over Malvva from ninth to the thirteenth 
| century and from whom the present chiefs of 
I Dhar — Powar Marathas — claim descent. In 
, the middle of the 18tli century the 
| Chief of Dhar, Anand Rao, was one of the 
I leading chief® of Central India, sharing with 
; llolkar and Scindia the rule of Malwa. The 
j !®tate came into treat) relations with the British 
| Government tn virtue of the treaty of 1SI9. 

! I,t. -Colonel H H. the Maharaja Sir Fdaji Rao 
i Powar, Sahib Baliadur, ki'si.kovo, k.h k . 

| died on 30th Julv 1928 and the govei ninent of 
tile Stab* is carried on by a Council with H. H. 
tiie Matiaruni Saluba ns President. There are 11 
Feudatories ami 9 Bhumias of whom 13 hold a 
guarantee from the British Government. The 
average expenditure is about. 18 lakhs. Rao 
Bahadur K. Nadkar is Dewan of the State 
and \ ice* President of the Council. The present 
Ruh r iiis Highness Mahan ja Anand Rao l’tiai 
Sahib Bahadur is a minor 

Jaora State- — This State is in the Malwa 
Political Agency covering an area of about 
»WU square miles with a total population of 
85,817, and lias its headquarters at Jaora 
town. The Chiefs of Jaora claim descent 
from Abdul Majid Khan, an Afghan of the 
Tajik Kind, from Sw ? at, who rarne to India 
to acquire wealth. The first Nawab was 
Ghafur Khan who obtained the State about, 
t lie year 1808. The present chief Is l.t, -Colonel 
H If. Fftkhrud-Daulah N»wah Sir Mohamma i 
iftikhnr All Khan Sniieb Bahadur Saulat -o- 
Jang, K c i.k., who was born in 1883 and is an 
Honorary Lt -Coloiiel in the Indian Army. 


In the administration of the State IT is Highness 
is assisted by a Conned constituted as under: — 
President •— His Highness the Nawab Sahib, 
Vice-President -Khan Bahadur Sahihzada Mohd. 
Serfraz All Klmn, Chief Secret arv ‘ Member *: — 
(t) Khan Bahadur Sahihzada Mohd. Sher All 
Khan, Military Set ret arv, (2) Sahihzada 
Mohd. Safdar All Khan. Private Secretary, 

| (3) Munshi Baiu Daval, Financial Secretary', 
| (4) Munshi Molid. Mian Jan Khan, Senior 
Member, Revenue Board. 
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A Chief Court with a Chief Justice and two 
PuiMie Judges and a Revenue Board with two 
members have also been established. 

The soil of the State is among the richest 
in Malwa, being muinlv of the liesfc black variety 
I taring excellent crops of wheat, cotton and 
poppy. The average unnuul revenue is 
Us 11,67,000. 

Rutlam — Is the premier Rajput State in the ! 
Malwa Agency. It covers an area of 871 square 1 
miles, including tliat of the Jagir of lvhera in the j 
Kushalgarh Chiefship, which pays an annual] 
tribute to the Rutlam Durbar. The State was 
founded by Raja Ratansinghji, a great grandson J 
of Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, in 1652. The , 
Ruler of Rutlam is the religious head of the j 
Rajputs of Malwa, and important caste ques- 
tions arc referred to him for decision. The 
State enjoys full and final civil and criminal 
powers. The present Ruler of Rutlam is Colonel 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, 
K.C.8.I., K.c.v.o. a.d.c., to H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales, who was born in 1880, educated at j 
Daly College, Indore, received military training! 
in Imperial Cadet Corps and invested with full j 
powers in 1898. His Highness served in 
the war in France and Egypt from 1915 to 1918, j 
was mentioned in despatches and received j 
the Criox d’Otficiers do legion d’Honneur. j 
Salute : 13 guns, local 15 guns. 

Detcan — Rai Bahadur lb N. Zutshi, b.a., 
LP.B. 

Datia State.— The rulers of this State, in the 
Bundclkhand Agency, are Bundela Rajputs of 
the Orchha house. The territory was granted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Rao 
in 1626, this was extended by conquest and 
by grants from the Delhi emperors. The present 
Ruler Major His Highness Maharaja Lokcndra 
Sir Govind Sinh Ju Deo Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 1918, 
who was born in 1886 and succeeded in 1907, 
married 1902, enjoys a salute of 15 guns. He 
placed all his resources and his personal services 
at the disposal of the Imperial Government dur- 
ing the Great War and established a War llos* 
pita! at Datia. He is a progressive Rulei and 
has created a legislative Council and intro- 
duced many useful and important reforms in his 
State. Ho is a Vice-President of 8t. John 
Ambulance Association, a patron of Red Cross 
Society and has recently otfered to the Imperial 
City of Delhi the life size marble statue of 
Lord Heading, the late Viceroy. His Highness is 
a famous big game shot and ha*' shot more than 
108 tigers. The llelr Apparent Raja Bahadur 
Balbhadra Singh, born 1907, has married a 
daughter of the Maharaja Bahadur of Balram- 
pur and is a very promising prince. 


capital is Tikamgarii, 36 miles from Lalitpur 8ta* 
tion, on the G.l.P. Railway. Orchha, the old 
capital, lias fallen into decay but is a place of 
i nterest on account of its magnificent buildings 
of which the finest were erected by Mahara) Bit 
Singh Deo, the most famous ruler of the State 
(1005-1627). 

GWALIOR. 

Resident — Lt.-Col. R. J. W. Heale, O.B.K. 
Bhopal. 

Political Agent — Lt.-Col. 1). U. Wilson. 

Bundelkhand. 

Political Agent — K. S. I’itze (Offg). 

Baghklkhand. 

Political Agent — K. S, Fitze. 

Sikkim. 

Sikkim is hounded on the north and north-east 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the 
south by the British district of Darjeeling, and 
on tho west by Nepal. The population consists 
of Blmtlas, Lepchas, and Nepalese. It forms 
tho direct route to tho Chumbl Valley in Tibet. 
The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs 
east and west, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet. Tho Singalila and Cliola 
ranges, which run southwards from the main 
ohain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. 
On tho Singalila range rise tho groat snow 
peaks of Kluchinjunga (28,140 feet), one of 
j the highest mountains in the world. Tho Chola 
| range which is much loftier than that of Sln- 
j galila, leaves the main chain at the Dongkyu La. 

Tradition says that the ancestors of tho Rajas 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet. 
Tho State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 
the end of tho eighteenth century. On tho out- 
break of the Nopal War in 1814, the British 
formed an alliance with the Raja of Sikkim and 
at tlie close of the war the Raja was rewarded by 
a considerable cession of territory. In 1835 the 
Raja granted the site of Darjeeling to the British 
and received Its. 12,000 annually in lieu of it. 
The State was previously under tiie Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under tho direct 
supervision of tho Government of India in 1906. 
Ti»e State is thinly populated, the area being 
2,818 square miles, and tho population 81,721, 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- 
portant crops arc maizo and r»ce. There are 
several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Darjeeling District into Tibet. In the conven- 
tion of 1890 provision was made for tho opening 
of a trade inart but tho results were disappoint- 
ing, and tho failure of the Tibetans to fulfil their 
obligations resulted in 1904 in the despatch of a 
mission to Lhasa, where a new convention was 


Orchha State. — The rulers of this State are I 
Bundela Rajputs claiming to be descendants of 
the Gaharwars of Benares. It was founded 
as an independent State in 1048 A.D. It entered 
into relations with the British by the 
treaty made in 1812. The present ruler 
is His Highness Sir Pratap Singh, oc.a.i., 
q.c.i.p.., who was born in 1854. He has the 
hereditary titles of His Highness Sararnud-i- 
rajhai-Bundelkhand Maharaja Mahendra Sawai » 
Bahadur. The present chief enjoys a salute 
of 17 guns. The State has a population of about 
330,032 aud an area of 2,080 square miles. The 


signed. Trade with the British lias Increased in 
recent years, and is now between 40 and 60 
lakhs yearly A number of good roads have beon 
constructed in recent years. The present ruler, 
His Highness Maharajah Sir Tashl Namgyal, 
K.c.i.K., was born in 1893 and succeeded in 1914. 
His Highness was invested with full ruling 
powers on the 5th April 1918. The title of 
a o.l. e. was conferred upon tho Maharaja on 
the 1st January 1918 and K.o.I K. on 1st Janu- 
aryl923. The average revenue is ^a. 6,73,976 
Political OJJieer in Sikkim : — Lt.-Col. F. M. 
Bailey, c.i.e. 
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Nepal , 


Bhutan. 

Bhutan extends (or a distance of approximately 
190 miles east and west along the southern 
•iopes of the central axis of the Himalayas, 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 square 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhists 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000. 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
Tek-pa, but was wrested from them by some 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. British relations with Bhutan 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhotias invaded 
the principality of Cooch Bchar and British ai l 
was invoked by that State. After a numlvir of 
raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy 
(the Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering the" Duars to Bhutan. On his 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duarr 
annexed. This was followed by the treaty ot 
1865, by which the State’s relations with the 
Government of India were satisfactorily regu- 
lated. The State formerly received an allowance 
Of half a lakh a year from the British Govern- 
ment in consideration of tho cession in 1865 
of some areas on the southern borders. Tills 
allowance was doubled by a new treaty con- 
cluded in January 1910, by which the Bhuta- 
nese Government bound itself to be guided by 
tho advice of the British Government in regard 
to Its external relations, while the British 
Government undertook to exorcise no inter- 
ference in the Internal administration of Bhutan. 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
6f 1904, the Bhotias gava strong proof of their 
friendly attitude. Hot only did thoy consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Gtiumbl, but their ruler, the Tongsa I'enlop, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted in tho negotiations with tho Tibetan 
authorities. For those services ho was made 
a K.O.I.K., and he has since entertained the Bri- 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital. The 
ruler Is now kuown as H.H. the Maharaja of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggcn Wangchuk, k.c.s.i., k.o.i.r. 
At the head of tho Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two supreme authorities ; the 
Dharma Raja, known asShapting llenlpoche, the 
spiritual head ; and the Deb or Dopa Raja, the 
temporal ruler. The Dharma Raja is regarded as 
a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordinary incarnations in Tibet, of which 
there are sovoral hundreds. On the death of a 
Dharma Raja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
and his reincarnation then takes place, always in 
the Choje, or royal family of Bhutan. 

Cultivation is backward aud the chief crop is 
maize. The military force consists of local 
levies under the control of the different chiefs. 
They are of no military value. 

Nepal. 

The kingdom of Nepal Is a narrow tract of 
country extending for about 520 miles along the 
southern slope of the central axis of the Hima- 
layas. It lias an area of about 56,000 square 
miles, with a population of about 6,580,000, 
chiefly Hindus. The greater part of the country 
is mountainous, tho lower slopes being culti- 
vated. AboVo these is a rugged broken wall of 
rock leading up to the chain of snow-clad peaks 
which culminate in Mount Everest (29, 002 feet) 


and others of slightly less altitude. The country 
before the Gurkha occupation was split up 
into several small kingdoms under Newar 
kings. The Gurkhas under Prithvi Narayan 
8 hah overran and conquered the different 
kingdoms of Patan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, 
and other places during the latter half of the 
18th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal. In 1846 the head of the 
Rana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur Rana, 
obtained from the sovereign the perpetual right tc 
the office of Prime Minister of Nepal, and the 
right is still enjoyed by the descendants of the 
Rana family, In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a 
visit to England and was thus the first Hindu 
Chief to leave India and to become acquainted 
with tho power and resources of the British 
nation. The relations of Nepal with the Govern- 
ment of India are regulated by the treaty of 
18L6 and subsequent agreements by which a re- 
presentative of the British Government is 
received at Kathmandu. By virtue of the same 
treaty Nepal maintains a Representative at Delhi 
and her treaty relations with Tibet allow her 
to keep a Resident at Lhasa of her own. 
Her relation with China is of a friendly 
nature. Ever since tho conclusion of the 
treaty of 1816 the friendly relations with the 
British Government have steadily been main- 
tained and during the rulo of the present Prime 
Minister it has been at Its height aB is evidenced 
by the valuable friendly help in men and money 
which has been given and which was apprecia- 
tively mentioned in both tho Houses of Parlia- 
ment and by Mr. Asquith in his Guildhall speech 
in 1915. The message from His Majesty the 
King Emperor to the Nepalese Prime Minister 
sent on the termination of hostilities and pub- 
lished at the time as also the Vioeroy's valedic- 
tory address to the Nepalese contingent on the 
eve of their return home after having laudably 
fulfilled their mission in India eloquently and 
gratefully acknowledged tho valuable help 
rendered by Nepal during the four and a half 
years of war. To further strengthen and 
cement the bonds of friendship that have 
subsisted so long bet ween the two countries, 
the present Prime Minister, Marshal and Sup* 

, rotne Commander-In-Chief, signed a newTrcaty- 
i of friendship concluded between tho Govern- 
ments of Nepal and Great Britain on the 21st 
December 1923. 

From tho foregoing account of the history of 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government of 
the countiy has generally been in the hands of 
the Minister of the day. Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this system of government has been 
clearly laid down and defined. The sovereign 
or Maharajadhirafa, as he is called, is but a 
dignified ftgUTc-head, whose position can best 
l* likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate. Tho present King, His 
Majesty Maharajadhiraja Tribhubana Bir 
Bikrarn Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 
Jung Deva. ascended the throne on the death 
of his father in 1911. The real ruler of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples with his 
official rank the exalted title of Maharaja. 
Next to him comes the Commander-In-Chief, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister. 

The present Minister at the head of affairs of 
Nepal is Maharaja Chandra Shum Shere Jong 
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Bahadur Rana, G.C.B., g.o.s.i., G.C.M.G., G.c.v.o., 
D.C.L., Hon. Genl., British Army; Hon. Col., 
Fourth Gurkhas; Thong-Lin-Pimma-Kokang- 
Wang-Syan ; (Highest rank in the Chinese organi- 
sation); Grand Offlcior de la Legion d’Honneur, 
IMine Minister, Marslial and the Supreme Com- 
mander-In-Chief, Nepal, June 1901. 

Rice, wheat and maize form the chief crops in 
the lowlands. Mineral wealth Is supposed to he 
great, but, like other sources of revenue, has not 
t>een developed. Communications in the State 
are primitive, but since 1920 the Government 
has already undertaken tho construction of a 
good and permanent road for vehicular traffic 
from Raxaul to Bhimphedl — the base of a steep 
ridge in the main route to the capital of the 
country from British India and also has installed 
a ropeway to connect this base with the capital 


proper covering a distance of 14 miles. A light 
railway from Amlekhgung covering a distance 
of 25 miles in the route and connecting with 
the B. <fc N, W. Ry. at Raxaul also has 
been consiructed and opened for traffic since 
March 1927. It has also put up a tele- 
phone over this route connecting the capital 
with tho frontier township of Blrgunge near 
Raxaul. Tho revenue Is about tw r o crores 
of rupees per annum. The standing army 
is estimated at 45,000 the highest posts 
in it being tilled by relations of tho minister, 
j The State is of considerable archeological 
; interest and many of the sites connected with 
' scenes of Buddha's life have been identified in 
it by the remains of inscribed pillars. 

I ftrUixh Envoy — -W. H. J. Wilkinson, c.i.e. 

, c.V.o. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The Indian States of the North-West 
Frontier Provinces are Arab, Chitral, Dir 
and Phulera. The total area is about 
7,704 square miles and the population, mainly 
Mahomedan. is 1,022,094. The average annual 
revenue of the first three is about Rs. 4,05,000, 
that of Phulera is unknown. 

Amb. — Is only a village on the western 
bank of the Indus in Independent Tanawala. 

Chitral.-— Runs from Dir to the south of 
the Hindu-Kush range in the north, and lias an 
area of about 4,500 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itself for more than 
tiiTee hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State lias constantly been at war with 
Its neighbours. It was visited In 1885 by the 
Lockhart Miss*on, and in 1889, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency In Gilgit, the ruler 
of Chitral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government. That subsidy was increased 
two years later on condition that the ruler, 
Amam-ul-Mulk, accepted tho advice of tho Bri- 
tish Government in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence. Hi* sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession. The eldest son Nizam-uI-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 


dered in 1895. A war was declared by Umra- 
khan of Jandul and Dir against tho Infidels and 
the Agent at Gilgit, who had been sent to 
Chitral to report on the situation, was besieged 
with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
(April 1895) to their relief. 

The three valleys of which the State consists 
are extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
vated. Tho internal administration of the 
country is conducted by His Highness Sir 
Slmjaul-mulk, K O.I.E., the Mehtar of Chitral, 
and tho foreign policy is regulated by the 
Political Agent at Malakaud. 

Dir. — The territories of this State, about 
>,000 square miles In area, Include the country 
drained by the Panjkora and its affluents down 
to the Junction of the former river with tho 
BujaurRud. Tho Naw&b of Dir is the overlord 
of the country, exacting allegiance from the 
petty chiefs of tho clans. Dir is mainly held by 
Yusufzal Pathans, the old uon-Pathan inhabi- 
tants being now confined to tho upper por- 
tion of tho Panjkora Valley known as the 
Bashkar. 

Political Agent for Dir , Swat and Chitral 
C. Latimer, O.I.K., uv. 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 


The Madras Presidency includes 5 
Indian States covering an area of 10,543 square 
miles. Of these, the States of Travancore and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties. 
Pudukottai is the inheritance of the chieftain 
called the Tondiman. Banganap&lle and Sandur 
two petty States, of which the first is ruled by a 
Nawab, lie in the centre of two British districts 

, Estimated 

1 Area I Gross 

Name. sq. Popula- Revenue 

miles. tion. i in lakhs 
_ of rupees 


Travancore . . 

7,625 

4,006.062 

238*54 

Cochin 

1,417| 

979,019 

76*59 

Pudukottai . . 

1,179 

426,813 

*2*61 

i 

BanganapaUe .j 

255 

36,692 

3*58 

Sandur 

167 

11,684 

1*42 


These States were brought into direct relation 
with the Government of India on October 1st, 
1923. 

Travancore. — This State, which has an area 
of 7,624*84 square miles and a population of 
4,006,062 with a revenue ofRs. 238*54 lakhs 
occupies the south-west portion of tho 
Indian Peninsula, forming an irregular triangle 
with its apex at Cape Comorin. The 
early history of Travancore is In great 
part traditional; but there is little doubt 
that H. H . the Maharaja is the represen- 
tative of the Chera dynasty, one of the three 
great Hindu dynasties which exercised sovere- 
ignty at one time In Southern India. The 
petty chiefs, who had subsequently set up as 
independent rulers within the State, were all 
subdued, and the whole country, included 
within its present boundaries, was consolidated 
and brought under one rule, by the Maharaja 
Marthanda Varma (1729-58). The English 
first settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the north 
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of Trivandrum, and built a factory there in , 
1684. In the war» In which the East India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tinne- ' 
velly, In the middle of the 18th century, the! 
Trsvancore State gave assistance to the British ! 
authorities. Travancore was reckoned as one ! 
of the staunchest allies of the British Power and j 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made in , 
1784 between the East India Company and the 1 
Sultan of Mysore. To protect the State from ; 
possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was \ 
come to in 1788 with the East India Company, 
and in 1795 a formal treaty was concluded, by j 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan- 
core from all foreign enemies. In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to bo paid by Travancore was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees. 

II. H. the Maharaja (b. November 1912) 
ascended the inasnod in September 1924 
During the minority the State is ruled »>y Her 
Highness Maharanl Betu l^akshmi Bui, aunt 
of the Mahsrnja. as Urgent on lib bchah . The 
work of legislation Is entrusted to a Council 
brought into existence in 1888 and as last recon- 
stituted in 1921, has a majority of non-official 
elected members. The Council is Invested 
with the powers of voting on tho budget, 
moving resolutions and asking questions includ- 
ing supplementary questions. Women are 
placed on a footing of complete equality with, 
men in the matter of both franchise 
and membership. This is the largest measure 
of constitutional reform introduced in an y 
Indian State. A representative assembly 
known as the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly meet s 
once a year. Its members w ho are the elected 
representatives of tho people are given an 
opportunity to express direct to the Dewan | 
their wants and wishes and their views regarding i 
the administrative measures adopted from time ! 
to time Bocal Self-Government on a small 
scale exists In the more important towns. The 
State supports a military force ot 1,473 men. 
Education has advanced considerably in recent 
years and tho State takes a leading place In , 
that respect. In the matter ot female Education 1 
the Stab* lias a leading place among Indian States 
und the British Indian Provinces. The princi- 
pal food-grain grown is rice, but the main i 
source of agricultural wealth is tho cocoanut. 
Other crops are pepper, aroca-nut, jnck-fmit, 
sugar-cane and tapioca. Rubber and tea are 
among other important products Button weav- 
ing and the making of matting from the 
coir are among the chief industries. The Stute 
is well provided with roads, and with a natural 
system of back-waters, besides canals and rivers 
navigable for country crnftB. One line of 
railway about one hundred miles in length 
cuts across the State from east to west and 
then runs along the Coast to ti e Capital. More 
railway lines are In contemplation. The 
capital is Trivandrum. 

Ag&nt to tAs Gorernor’General — Lt.-Bol. 0. (J. 
Crosthwnite, o.b.k, 

Deuun — Maurice E. Watts, B.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Cochin. — This State on the south-west coast of 
India Is bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travancore. 
Very little ts known o! its early history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Rajas of Bochin hold 
the territory in right of descent from Cheraman 


Peruinal, who governed the whole country of 
Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth oentury, and afterwards estab- 
lished himself as an independent Ruler. In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what is now British Cochin and in the following 
year they built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations In the State. In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorin of Calicut, they assisted the 
Rajas of Cochin. The influence of tho Portu- 
guese on the west coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
In 1663 they were ousted from the town of 
Cochin by tho Dutch with whom the Raja 
entered into friendly relations. About a cen- 
tury later, in 1759, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Raja was attacked by the Zamo- 
rin of Calicut, who was expelled with the assis- 
tance of the ltaja of Travancore. In 1776, the 
State was conquered by llyder Ali, to wham 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to his son, Tippu Sultan. A treaty 
was concluded In 1791 between the Raja and the 
East India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to lx*como tributary to the British 
Government for his territories which were then 
in tlie possession of Tippu, and to pay a 
subsidy. 

His Highness Raja Sri Sir Rama Varrnah, 
0.0. R. I., G.O.I.K., who was bo*-n in 1852, and who 
ascended the Masnad in 1895, having abdicated 
in December, 1914. His Highness Sri Sir 
Rama Varrnah, o.O.I.E., who was born on 6th 
October, 1858, sueceeled to the throne and was 
duly installed as Raja on the 2 1st January 1915. 
The administration is conducted under the 
control of tho Maharaja whose chief Minister 
and Executive Officer is the Dewan, Rao 
Bahadur T. 8. Narayana Iyer, m.a., b.l. The 
forests of Cochin form one of its most valu- 
able assets. They abound In teak, ebony, 
black wood, and other valuable trees. Rice 
forms the staple of cultivation. Cocoanuts are 
largely raised in the sandy tracts, and their 
products form the chief exports of the State. 
Communications by road and back-waters are 
good, and the State owns a line of railway from 
Slioranore to Ernakulam , the capital of the State, 
and a Forest Steam Tramway used in develop- 
ing the forests. The State supports a force 
ot 32 officers and 330 men. 

Ayentto the Governor-General — Lt -Col B G. 
Crosthwalte, C.b.b. 

Pudukkottai- — This State is bounded on the 
north and west, by Trichinopoly, on the south 
by Kamnad and on the east by Tanjore. In 
early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part to the 
i Band y a Kings of Madura. Relations with the 
English began during the Carnatic wars. Dur- 
ing the siege of Trichinopoly by the French in 
1732, the Tondiman of the time did good service 
to the Company’s cause by sending them pro- 
visions, although his own country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of his fidelity to the English. In 1756 he 
sent some of his troops to assist Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the Company’s sepoy comman- 
dant, in settling the Madura and Tlnnevelly 
countries. Subsequently he was of much service 
in the wars with Haidar Ali. His services were 
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rewarded by a grant of territory subject to the ' 
conditions that the district should not be alie- j 
nated (1806), Apart from that there is no treaty 
or arrangement with the Raja. His Highness j 
Sri Brihadamba Dus Sir Marthamia Bhairava 
Tondhnan Bahadur, O.C.I.K . the Raja, died | 
in Pans on 28th May 1928 and the Ga</i j 
is vacant at present. The various depart- 
ments arc constituted ou the British India 
model. The principal food crop is rice. The 
forests, which cover about one-seventh of the 
State, contain only small timber. There are no 
large industries. The State is well provided 
with roads, but Pudukkottai is the only munici- 
pal town In the State. 

Aqent to the Governor-General -Lt.-Col. G. G. 
Crust, hwaitc, c.u.e. 

Assistant Agent to the Goreinor-Gcneral — Kao 
Sahib K, K. Govindan, 

Banganapalle. — This is a small State in two 
detached portions which in the eighteenth cen- 
tury passed from Hyderabad to Mysore aftd 
back again to Hyderabad. The control over it 
was ceded to the Madras Government by the 
NUam In 1800. The present ruler is Kuwait 
Meer Fazlc All Khan Bahadur. The child 
food-grain is cholam. The Nawab pays no tri- 
bute and maintains no military force. The 
revenue of the State is over 3 lakhs. The Nuw&h 
enjoys a salute of 9 guns. 

Ai/ent to the Governor-Gi neral - Lieut - ('of C. 
G. Crosth waite. c ti.l: , 

Assistant A<jent to the Governor •‘General : — Kao 
Salub K. K. Govindan. 

Sandur. — The State is almost surrounded by 
the District of Bellary, the Collector of which 
ia the Assistant to the Governor- General's 


Agent. After the destruction of the Umpire 
of Vijayanagar in 1565 the State came 
to be held by semi-independent chiefs under the 
nominal sovereignty of tho Sultan of Bijapur 
and in 1728 one of these chiefs, a Poligar of 
Bedar tribe, was turned out by an ancestor of 
tho present ltaja named Siddojl Rao of the 
Bhosle family of the famous Maharatta Chief 
Sivaji; they were Senapathics of Sivaji. In 
; Siva Kao's time the Stato came under the Mad- 
I ras Government and Ills heirs In perpetuity 
with full powers, Civil ami Criminal. In 1876 
1 the title of Raja was conferred on the Chief as si 
j hereditary distinction. The present, ruler is 
Unja Hbriimint 1 eshwant Rao Anna Salic h 
! Ghorpude who is a minor, 

Assistant A i/) 1 at to the Governor-General : — 
Rao Salul) K k. F Govindnn. 

The ltaja pays no tribute and maintains no 
military force. The most important staple crop 
, Is cholam Teak and sandalwood arc found In 
i small quantities in tho forests. 

The minerals of the State possess unusual 
; interest. Tho hematites found in it are pro- 
j bably the richest ore in India. An outcrop 
I near the southern boundary forms tho crest of a 
J rulge 150 feet in height,, which apparently con- 
: slats entirely of pure steel grey crystalline hernu* 
j Mte (specular iron) of intonso hardness. Home 
i ot the softer ores used to be smelted, but the 
j industry lias been killed by the cheaper Knglish 
j iron. Manganese deposits have also been found 
In three places, and during 1911 to 1914 over 
1223,000 tons of manganese oro were transported 
by one company. 

1 A(/ent to the Governor-General - Lieut .-Col. 
(' G Crosthwalte, c.b.k 


STATES OF WESTERN INDIA. 


Ow«pg to the large number of States concern war Agem i« s. '1 he Western Kathiawar Agency 
cd and the interlacing of their territories with j nun prises tin Halar and Kovath I'ranfs, while 
neighbouring British districts, tlio transfer of the Pastern Kathiawar Ag* ney Comprises the 

States under the Bombay Government to direct ! 1‘rants oi Jlialawad and Golielwad hut in 

political relations with the Government of India 1 *hirh r '* r ol th,H ' t "° Agencies .States with 
(which was advocated in the Montagu- ! Salutes ot gum. ate situated, they are in direct, 
Chelmsford Report on the Constitutional Re- i political relatioiiM witii the Hon’bh* the Agent 
form.-.) had been delayed. The first stage of that j to tite Governor-General The history oi the 
process, however, was carried out In October, ' Biitisb eoimeitjon with Kathiawar eonmieneeM 
1924, when a new Residency was created in Bom Colonel Walker’s settlement ol JM07. In 
direct relation with the Government of India 1863. the States in Katlmnvai weje classified 
comprising the whole of the compact area j Into 7 classes, and although classes have since 
making up the Kathiawar, Cutch and , been abolished, the various jurisdh tions still 
Palaupur Agencies under the Government of remained graded, as lixed in 1H63 
Bombay. j Cutch.- Before tin* creation in October 1924, 

Resident of the Flr^t ( lass and Agent to the <»f the \V« “tern India Hates Agciu y , the relations 
Governor-General m the Hates of Western | <>t the i’ut< h Durbar with the Bombay Govern- 
ludhi. -The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. If. S. Strong. ! eondueted through a Political Agent 

in i barge of the Cut eh Agency, with Head- 
Jiidh ial CommDHoner in the States of West- quarters at Btnij. The ( uteh Agency and the 
cm India R. S. Broomfield, I c.S. appointim nt ol the Politic ul Agent, have since 

„ . ..... , , , been ahoh“iied and the State of ( uteh is in direct 

Kathiawar.- Kathiaw a r is the peninsula , r( .|. l n„|,i« with the Hon’ble the Agent to the 
l^ig immediately to the i .North of Gujarat in the f ; OM . rnor .( i4 . IH . ral in the States of Western 
Bombay Presidency, its extreme length i s l|, 1( iia. 
about 220 miles and its greatest, breadth alioiit 

165 miles, the area being 23,445 square miles. ! Banas Kantha Agency. TheBanas Kantha 
There are nearly 200 separate States in Katina- Agency is the name given to the *rea formerly 
war. which for purposes ot administrative con- J known as the Palaupur Agency, in which were 
ventencc is sub-divided into subordinate Agen - 1 situated the two important States of Palaupur 
cieB known as the Western and Laateru Katina- 1 and Rad ban pur, and a number of smaller StaUs 
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and Agency Than a*. The States of Palau pur and 
Radhaupur arc now In direct political relation* 
with the Hou’hle the Agent to the Govcrnor- 
General In the State* of Western India while 1 
the Political Agent, liana* Kantha Agency, with 
Head-quarter* at Palanpur, is responsible for the 
remainder of the late Palanpur Agency. 

Bhavnagar. — This State lies at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay. The Gohel j 
Rajputs, to which tribe the Ruler of lihavnagur 
belongs, are said to have settled in the country 
about the year 1260, under Sajakji from whose 
three sons — Ranoji, Bar art ji and Shahjl — arc j 
descended respectively the chiefs of Bhavnagar i 
Lathi and Palitana. An intimate connexion j 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when 
the chief of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates which infested the neighbouring seas. 
The State was split up when Gujarat and Ka- 
thiawar were divided between tho Pcshwa and 
the Gaekwar; but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of ! 
the British Government in 1807. The State i 
pays an annual tribute of Its. 1,28,000 to the 
British Government, Its. 3,581-8-0 as Peshkaslii 
to Baroda, and Its. 22,858 as Zortolbi to Juna- 
gadh. During tho minority of His Highness 
the Minor Maharaja Krishna Kumarsinhji who 
succeeded to tho gadi on tho death of his father, 
Maharaja Sir Bhavsinhjl, k.o.s.i., on 17th July 
1919, the administration of tho State has been 
entrusted to a Council of Administration. The 
Council consists of Sir Prabhashankar 1). Pattanl, 
K.o.t.E., os President, and Liout.-Colonel A. H.K. 
Mouse as Vice-President. The other members of 
tho Council are Dewan Bahadur T. K. Trivedi and 
Mr. 8. A. Goghawala, m.a., IX. h., Bar-at-law. 
Ono noteworthy feature in the administration 
is the complete separation of judicial from 
executive functions and the decentralisation of 
authority is another. The authority and 
owers of all the Heads of Departments have 
een clearly defined, and each within his own 
sphere la Independent of the others, being 
directly responsible to tho Council. 

The chief products of the State are grain, 
cotton, sugar-cane and salt. Tho chief manu- 
factures are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
doth. The Bhavnagar State Railway Is 288 miles 
lit length. The capital of the Stab' is the town 
and port of Bha#uigar, which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipping and carried 
on an extensive trade as one of the principal 
markots and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 264 State 
Lancers and 250 State Infantry. 

Population (in 1921) was 426,404 of whom 
86 per cent, were Hindus and 8 per cent. 
Ilahomedans. The average iucome for the last 
five years was JU. 91,24,677 and the average 
expenditure Its. 83,11.480. 

Dhrangadhra State is a State of the First 
Class in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area ofl,t67 square miles exclu- 
sive of die Dhrangadhra portion of the Rann 
of Kutch. The ruler of Dhrangadhra 
Is the head* of the Jhala family of Rajputs, 
originally called the MakVan&c. This Rajput 
(dan is of great antiquity having mig- 


rated to Kathiawar from the North, esta- 
blishing itself first at Patri in the 
Ahmedabad District, thence moving to Halvad 
and finally settling in its present seat. Being 
the guardians of the North-Eastern marches 
of Kathiawar they had to suffer repeatedly from 
the successive inroads of the Mahomedans into 
that Peninsula, but after suffering the various 
vicissitudes of war they were confirmed in their 
possession of Halvad, its surrounding terri- 
tories and the salt-pans attached thereto by an 
Imperial Firman issued by Emperor Aurangzeb. 
The States of Vankaner, Limbdi, Wadhwan, 
Chuda, Say la and Than- Lakh tar are offshoots 
from Dhrangadhra. His Highness Maharana Shri 
Sir Ghanshyamainhjl, Q.C.I.E.. K.C.8.I., Maharaja 
Raj Saheb, is the ruler of the State and the 
titular head of all the Jhalas. The adminis- 
tration is conducted under the Maharaja’s 
directions by the Dowan Rana Shri Mansinhji 
S. Jhala, C.I.K. The soil being eminently fit 
for cotton cultivation, the principal crops arc long 
stapled cotton and cereals of various kinds. 
Excellent building and ornamental stone is 
quarried from the hills situated within the State 
Wadagra salt of an excellent quality with 
Magnesium chloride and other bye-products of 
: salt are also manufactured at the State Salt 
i works at Kurla which offer practically in- 
| exhaustibio supplies for their manufacture. 



Dhrangadhra State owns tho Railway from 
Wadhw»n Junction to Halvad, a distance of 
40 miles, which is worked by the Ii. B. A. C. I. 
Railway. An extension of this line to Maliya Is 
under contemplation. A railwaj siding has 
been laid from Dhrangadhra to Kuda— a dis- 
tance of 1 1 miles — to facilitate the salt traffic. 

Gondal State. — The Ruling Prince of 
Gondal is a Rajput ot the Judeja stock with the 
title of II. H. Maharaja Thakore Sahel) the pre- 
sent Ruler being Ii. H. Shri Bhagwat Sinhji, 
o CIK, The early founder of the State Kuin- 
bhojt I., had a modest estate of 20 \illages. 
Kumbhoji II., the most poweriul Chief 
of the House, widened tin* territories to 
almoBt their present limits by conquest: but 
it was left to the present ruler to develop its 
resources to the utmost, and in the words of 
Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, by its ‘‘im- 
portance and advanced administration” to get 
it recognised as a First Class State. The State 
pays a tribute of Rs. 1,10,721. The chief pro- 
ducts are cotton and grain and the chief manu- 
factures are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery. Gondal has always been pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dhasa-Dhoraji line, it owns the 
! Dhaea-Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Railway and manages it along with the 
Jetals&r- Rajkot Railway and H. H.Gaekwad’s 
Khijadha-Dhari line; it subsequently built 
the Jetalsar- Rajkot Railway in partnership 
with other Native States in Kathiawar. There 
are no export and import dues, the people being 
, free from taxes and dues. Comparatively speak- 
, ing Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect 
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of the spread of education. Compulsory female 
education in the State has been recently ordered 
by His Highness. Rs. 25 lakhs have been spent 
on irrigation tanks and canals, water supply and 
electricity to the town of Gondal. The Capital is 
Uondal, a fortified town on the line between 
Rajkot and Jetalsar. 

Junagadh State. — A first class State under 
the Western India States Agency and lies in the 
South-Western portion of the Kathiawar Pen- 
insula between 24°-44' and 21°-58' North lati- 
tude ; 80® and 72 East longitude with the Halar 
division of the province as its northern boundary 
and Gohilwad Prant to its east . It is bounded 
on the south and west by the Arabian seii. The 
State is divided into 1 3 Mahals. It has 16 ports 
of which the principal are Veraval and Mkhgrol. 
The principal rivers in the State are the Bluidar, 
Uben, Ozat, Hiran, Saraswati, Machhundri, Sin- 
gaoda, Meghal, Vrajmi, Rival and Sabli. The 
principal town of Junagadh, which is one of the 
most picturesque towns in India, is situated on 
the slope of the Giruar and the Dutar Hills, 
while in antiquity and historical interest it 
yields to none. The Cppcrkote or old citadel 
contains interesting Buddhist caves and the 
whole of tlie ditch and neighbourhood is honey- 
combed with eaves ot their remains. There are 
a number of tine modern buildings in the 
town. The famous Ashoka inscription of the 
Buddhist time carved out on a big bolster of 
black granite stone is housed at the foot of the 
Giruar Hill, which is sacred to the Jains, the 
Shi\aites, the Vaishnnvites and other Hindus. 
To tiie south-east of the Giruar Hill lies the ex- 
tensive forest of the <» ir comprising 464 square 
miles, 823 acres and 10 gtmthas. It supplies tim- 
ber and other natural products to the residents 
of the State and the neighlxniring districts and 
is unique as the sole stronghold of the Indian 
lion. The Urea of the State is 3,336 0 square 
miles and the a\eragc revenue amounts to 
atiout Kh. 73,00,000. The total population 
according to the census ot 1021 was 4,65,403 of 
which 3.08.003 were Hindus 00,001 Maiiomcdans 
7,216 Jains, 00 Christians, 53 Pnrsis while 40 
were of other castes. 1’ntil 1472 when it was 
conquered b> Sultan Mahomed Begra of Ah- 
medabad Junagadh was a Rajput State ruled by 
Chiefs of tie* Chuda Hama tribe. During the 
reign of theKmpcror Akbar it became a de- 
pendency of Delhi under the immediate au- 
thority of Moghai Viceroy of Gujarat. About 
1735 when the representation of the Moghuls 
hail lost his authority in Gujarat, Shorkhant 
Babi, the ancestor of the present Babi Ruler, 


than 134 States and Talukas, a relie of the day 
of Mahometan supremacy. The State main* 
talus Junagadh State Forces and the Mahabat 
Khanjl Infantry, the sanctioned strength of the 
former beiug 173 and of the latter 220 inclusive 
of Bag-pipe Band. 

The Chief bears the title of Nawab. The 
present Nawab is His Highness Sir Mahabat 
Khan 111, K.c.8.1., aud is the ninth in succes- 
sion and scNonth in descent from His Highness 
Nahadtirkhanji 1, the founder of the Babi 
Family of Junagadh In 1735 A. I>. His High- 
ness the Naw’ab Saheb was born on 2nd August 
1 000 and succeeded to the gadi in 1011, visited 
England in 1013*14, received his education at 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, and has been invested 
with full powers since March 1020. His High- 
ness tiie Nawab Sahel) is the ltuler of the Pre- 
mier State in Kathiawar, ranks first amongst the 
Chiefs of Kathlaw'ar, exercising plenary powers 
and enjoys a salute of 15 guns personal, 13 
permanent and 15 local within the territorial 
limits of the Junagadh State, Languages 
Spoken *- Gujarati and Urdu, 

Capital: — Junagadh. 

Ruler * — His Highness Sir Mahabat Khanji 
Rasulkhanji, k.c.8.1., 

Heir-Apparent -Mahomed Dllawarkhanjl, 
Prince Mahomed HJinatkhanji. 

Navanagar Stale, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 3,791 square 
miles. The Maharaja of Navanagar is a Jadejtt 
Rajput by caste, and belongB to the same 
family as the Itao of Cutch. The Jadejas 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, and 
dispossessed tho ancient family of Jcthwas then 
established at Ghtunli. The town of Jamnagar 
was founded in 1540. The present Jam Sahib is 
the well-known cricketer, H. H. Jain Sahib 
Shri Ranjitsinhji Vlbhajl, who was born in 
1872 and succeeded in 1907. Tho principal 
products are grain, cotton and oil-seeds, shipped 
from the ports of the State. A small pearl fishery 
li«’S oil the coast. The State pays a tribute 
of Its. 1,20,003 per annum Jointly to the British 
Government, the Gaekwar of Baroda and the 
Nawab of Junagadh. The State maintains two 
squadrons of Nawanagar State Lancers. The 
Capital is Jamnagar, a flourishing place, nearly 
4 miles in circuit, situated 5 miles east of the 
port of Bedi. Population 345 , 853 . Revenue 
nearly Rs. 80 lakhs. 

Revenue Secretary ; Gokulbhal B. Dcsai, 
Bar.-at-law. 


expelled the Moghai Governor, and established 
his own rule. The ruler of Junagadh first 
entered into engagements with the British Gov- 
ernment in 1807. The principal articles of 
production in the State are cotton, bajri, juwar, 
sesainum. wheat, rice, sugarcane, cereals, grass, 
timber, stone, castor-seed, fish, country tobacco, 
groundnuts, eocoamits, baml>oos, etc., while 
those of manufacture are ghee, molasses, sugar 
candy, copjjcr, and brasswaro, dyed cloth, 
gold and silver embroidery, pottery’ hardware 
leather, bamboo furniture, etc. The 8tate pays 
a tribute of Rs. 28,394 annually to the Para- 
mount Power and Pcshkashl of Rs. 38,210 to 
His Highness the Gaekwar on the other hand, 
the State of Junagadh receives atribute styed 
Zortalbi amounting to Rs. 92,421 from not lees 


Political Secretary : Parshurom B. Junnarkar, 

B.A., LL.B. 

General Secretary: Hlrabhai M. Mehta, B.A . 
(Cantab.), Bar.-at-law. 

Cutch. — The State is bounded on the north 
and north*wcst by Sind, on the atilt *W 
Palau pur Agency, on the south by the ftofnftMUfc 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Ctitohafed tno 
south-west by the Indian Ocean. Ttetitetf, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called tfife 
Rann of Cutch, Is 7,616 square miles. The 
capital Is Bhuj, where the ruling Chief (the 
Maharao) His Highness Maha Rao Sri Khengarji 
Savai Bahadur, g.o.&i.. o.c.l.*., -eekles. From 
it* isolated position, the special character of 
it* people, their peculiar dialect, and their 
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strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
ruler, the peninsula of Cutch has more 
of the elements of a distinct national' 
ty than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay. The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur in the Greek writers. Its modem 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of 8 amma ltajputs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The section of the Sam mas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known as the 
Jadejas or ‘children of Jada\ The British made 
a treaty with the State In 1815. There 
is a fair proportion of good arable soli in Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated. 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked. 
Cutch is noted for Its t>eautiful embroidery and 
sllverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some Importance. Trado la 
chiefly carried by sea. The ruling chief is the 
supreme authority. A few of the Bhayats arc 
invested with Jurisdictional powers in varying 
degrees In their own Estates and over their own 
ryots. A notable fact In connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position of the Bhayat. These are llaj put 
nobles forming the brotherhood of tire Rao. 
They were granted a share In the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an emer- 
gency. The number of these chiefs is 137, and 
the total number of the Jadeja tribe In Cutch 
is about 10 , 000 . The British military force 
having been withdrawn from Bhuj, the State 
now pays Us. 82,257 annually as an Aujar 
equivalent to the British Government. 
The military force consists of about 
1,000 In addition to which, there are some 
irregular lnfautry, and the Bhayats could furnish 
on requisition a mixed force of four thousand. 

Palanpur Agency, —This group of States 
in Gujarat comprises two first class States, 
Palanpur and Radhanpur, and a few minor 
States and petty talukas. Its total area is 


0,393 square miles and the population is 518,560. 
The gross revenue is about 27 lakhs. The 
territory included in the Agency has, like the 
more ceatral parts of Gujarat, passed during 
historical times under the sway of the differ- 
ent Bajput dynasties of Anhilvada, the early 
Khilji and Tughlak Shahi dynasties of Delhi, 
the Ahmedabad Sultans, the Mughal Emperors, 
the Mahrattas, and lastly the British. The 
State from which the Agency takes its name n 
under the rule of Captain His Highness Zubda- 
tul-Mulk Dew&n Mahakhan Talcy Muham- 
mad Khan Bahadur, K.C.I.E., K.c.v.o., Nawal 
of Palanpur. His Highness is descended 
from the Usafxai Lohani Pathan, an Afghan 
tribe who appeared in Gujarat in the 14tb 
century. The connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with the State dates from 1819 in 
which year the Ruler was murdered by a bodv 
of nobles. Two high roads from Ahmedabad 
pass through the State and a considerable trade 
In cloth, grain, sugar and rice is carried on. 
The State pays tribute of Rs. 38,462 to the 
Gaekwar of Baroda. The capital is Palanpur 
situated on the B. B. <fc C. 1. Railway, and is 
the junction station of the Palau pur- Deesa 
Branch of B. B. A C I. Railway. It Is a very 
old settlement of which mention was made in 
the 8 th century. 

Radhanpur is a first-class State, with an area 
of 1,150 square miles, which is held by a branch 
of the illustrious Babi family, who since the 
reign of lluniaytin have always been prominent 
in the annals of Gujarat. The present chief 
is H. H. Jalalud-din Khanji, the Nawab 
of Radhanpur. The State maintains a 
Police force of 209. The principal products 
are cotton, wheat and grain. The capital 
is Radium pur town, a considerable trade centre 
for Northern Gujarat and Cutch. Sami has a 
cotton press and three ginning factories. 
There is one ginning factory at Munjpur and t 
at Loluda. 


STATES IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


The territories under the rule of Indian 
Princes and Chiefs in the Bombay Presidency 
extend over an area of 28,039 square miles. 
The characteristic feature of the Bombay States 
is the great number of petty principalities. 
'Hie recognition of these very numerous juris- 
dictions is duo to the circumstance that the 
early Bombay administrators were induced 
to treat the ds facto exercise of civil and criminal 
Jurisdiction by a landholder as carrying with 
1 ta quasi-sovereign status. In no part of India 
Isthere a greater variety of principalities. Some 
of tlio largest are of modem origin, having been 
founded by the Marath&s in the genera) scramble 
for power in the middle of the 18th century but 
the Rajput houses in tho Gujarat Agencies date 
from earlier time-s. Interesting traces of 
ancient history are to be found at Sachin and 
J&nlira, where Chiefs of foreign ancestry, des- 
cended from Abyssinian admirals of the Doccan 
fleets, still remain. A few aboriginal Chiefs- 
Bhils or K<^jls exercise wry limited authority] 
In the Dangs and the hilly country that fringes 
the Mahl and the Narbada rivers. 


The variety of the relations which under 
tiie terms of the several tieatu s, subsist between 
tlu* British Government and t He rulers of the 
different States, and the general superintendence 
exercised by Government as tho Paramount, 
Power, necessitate the presence of an Agent or 
representative of Government at the Principal 
Courts. The smaller and less important States 
are either grouped together under tho general 
supervision of a Political Ageut or are looked 
after by the Collectors of the districts which 
they adjoin. The position of the Agent varies, 
roughly speaking, with the importance of the 
State. In some cases he does little more than 
give advice and exercise a general surveillance. 
In other cases the Agents are invested with a 
direct share In the administration, while States 
tho Rulers of which are minor are directly 
managed by Government Officers or under 
arrangements approved by Government. Some 
of the States are subordinate to other 8 tatcs 
und not in direct relations with the British 
Government. In these cases the status of the 
feudatories Is usually guaranteed by Govern- 
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went. The powers of the Chiefs are regulated 
by treaty or custom, and range downwards to 
a mere right to collect revenue in a share of a 
village, without criminal or civil jurisdiction, 
ts in the case of the petty Chiefs in the Mahi 
Kantha and Rewa Kantha Agencies. 

The number of Indian States in the Bombay 
Presidency is 151, with an area of 28,039 square 
wile tand population (1921) of 3,879,095. They 
are divided for administrative purposes into 
the following Agencies : Bclgaum Agencys 
Savantvadi ; Bij&pur Agency, Jath : Dharwar 
Agency, Savanur : Kaira Agency, Cambay : 
Kolaba Agency, Janjira : Kolhapur Residency 
and Southern Maratha Country States Agency, 
9 States (Kolhapur with 9 feudatories), Jani- 
khandi, Kurundwad Senior, Kurundwad Junior, 
Miraj Senior, Miraj Junior, Mudhol, Ramdurg 
and SangU): Mahi Kantha Agency 51 States 
(principal States Idar and Danta) ; Nasik Agency 
Surgana : Poona Agency, Bhor : Rewa Kantha 
Agency, 62 States (principal States; Balasinor, 
Baria. Chhota IJdeipur, Lunawada, Rajpipla 
and Sant) ; Satara Agency, Aundh and Phaltan : 
Sholapur Agency, Akalkot : Sukkur Agency, 
Khairpur: Surat Agency, 3 States (Bansda, 
Dharampur and Sachin) and 14 Dang Chiefs: 
Th&na Agency, Jawhar. The table below gives 
details of the area of the more important 
States : — 


State. 

Area 

in 

sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

(in 1921) 

Approxi- 

mate. 

Revenue. 





Rs. 

Balasinor 


189 

44,030 

2,51,000 

Bansda 


215 

40,125 

8,03,973 

Baria . . 


813 

137,291 

8,26,000 

Bhor 


925 

130.420 

0,00 000 

Cambay 


350 

71,715 

9,00,860 

Chhota Udeipur 

890 

125,702 

12,41,000 

Danta . . 


347 

19,541 

1,87,70'» 

Dharampur 


704 

95,171 

12,53,560 

Idar . . 


1,669 

226,355 

13,22,300 

Janjira 


324 

87,534 

6,65,000 

J awhar 


310 

49,662 

6,06, coo 

Khairpur 


6,050 

193,152 

21,33*886 

Kolhapur 


3,217 

833 726 

1 12,71,000 

Lunawada 


388 

83,133 

7,75,000 

Mudhol 


368 

60,140 

4,72,000 

Rajpipla 


1,517 

168,454 

25,58,000 

Sachin 


49 

19,977 

4,12,0 0 

SangU .. 


1,136 

221,321 | 

12,40, 000 

Savantvadi 


925 

206,440 ! 

7,76,830 

Sant . . 

* * 

394 

70,957 

1 

5,77,000 


I Bijapur Agency. — This comprises the Satara 
' Jaghir of Jath (980*8 square miles in 
area). On the annexation of Satara, In 1849, 

I Jath and Daphlapur like other Satara J&ghirs, 

| became feudatories of the British Government. 
The latter has more than once interfered to 
! adjust the pecuniary affairs of the Jath Jaghir 
j and in consequence of numerous acts of oppres- 
I sion on the part of the then ruler was 
! compelled to assume direct management from 
j 1874 to 1885. The small estate of Daphlapur 
j with an area of 96*8 square miles lapsed to 
1 the Jath Jaghir on the demise of its last ruler 
I ltani ha i Saheb Daphle in January 1917. The 
Chief of Jath who belongs to the Mahratta 
caste, ranks as a first class Sardar. He holds 
a sanad of adoption, and the succession follows 
the rule of primogeniture. The gross revenue 
I of the Stato is about 3 lakhs chiefly 
! derived from land revenue. The Jath State 
j pays to the British Government Rr. 6,400 per 
! annum in lieu of horse contingent and Its. 4,847 
i on account of Sardeshmukhi rights. 

| Poldical Agent.— X. H. Naik, M. A., Bar-at- 
, Law, Collector of Bijapur. 

Dharwar Agency. — This comprises only the 
small State of Savanur. The founder of the 
reigning family who are Mahomedans of Pathan 
origin was a Jagirdar of Emperor Aurangzeb. 
At the close of the last Maratha War the Nawab 
i of Savanur, whose conduct had been exeep- 
i tionally loyal, waH confirmed in his possessions 
i by the British Government. The State pays no 
i tribute. The principal crops are Jowarl and 
cotton The area is 70 square miles and popula- 
tion 16,830. The revenue is Rs. 2,15,704-11-7. 
The present chief is Captain Mehcrban Nawab 
Abdul Majid Khan Diler Jang Bahadur, N awah 
, of Savanur. 

Political Agent : A. Master, 1.0.8. 

Kaira Agency. — This includes only tho State 
of Cambay at the head of the Gulf of the same 
name. Cambay was formerly one of the chief 
ports of India and of the Anhilvada Kingdom. 
At the end of the thirteenth century it Is said to 
! have been one of the richest towns in India : 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century also It 
formed one of the chief centres of commerce In 
| Western India. Factories wero established 
1 there by the English and the Dutch. It was 
i established a distinct State about 1730, the 
; founder of tho present family of Chiefs being the 
last but one of the Mahomedan Governors of 
Gujarat. The present Nawab is His Highness 
Mirza Hussein Yawar Khan who is a Shiah 
Mogul of the Najumisani family of Persia, and 
was born on the 16th May 1911. His father, 
the late Nawab Jaffar AU Khan, died on 21st 
January 1915, leaving him a minor. The 
State is therefore under British Administration. 
The State pays a tribute of Rs. 21,924 to the 
British Government. Wheat and cotton are 
the principal crops. There is a broad gauge 
i tine from Cambay via Petiad, connecting with 
the B. B. <fc 0. I Railway at Anand. Cambay 
i is a first class State having full jurisdiction. 
Revenue is about eight lakhs. The area of the 
I State is 350 square miles, population 71,716. 
j Political Agent : M. S. Jayakar, h a. 

Administrator ; V. K. Namjoehl. 
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Kola be Agency— This Agency Includes 
the State of JanJlra In the Konkan, a country 
covered with spurs and hill ranges and much 
Intersected by creeks and backwaters. The 
ruling family Is said to be descended from an 
Abyssinian in the service of one of the Nizam 
Shahi Kings of Ahmednagar at the end of the 
fifteenth century. The most noticeable point 
In Its history is the successful resistance that 
It alone, of aU the States of Western India, 
made against the determined attacks of the 
Marathas. The British, on succeeding the 
Marathas as masters of the Konkan, refrained 
from interfering in the internal administration 
of the State. The chief is a Sunni Mahomed an ; 
by race a Sidl or Abyssinian, with a title of 
Uls Highness the Nawab. He has a sanad 
guaranteeing succession according to Mahoine- 
dan law and pays no tribute. Till 18 68 the 
State enjoyed singular independence, there 
being no Political Agent, and no interfer- 
ence whatever iu its internal affairs. About 
that year the mal administration of the chief, 
especially In matters of police and criminal 
justice, became flagrant ; those branches of 
administration wore in consequence taken out 
of his hands and vested in a Political Agent. 
The last ruler, H. H. Nawab Sidl Sir Ahmed 
Khan, G.O.I.B., died on 2nd May 1922, and was 
succeeded by his son Sidl Muhammad Khan, 
born on the 7th March 1914. The area of the 
State is 377 square miles, and the population 
98,530. The average revenue is 8 lakh*, 
including that deiived from a small depen- 
dency named Jafferahad in the south of Kathia- 
war under the Kathiawar Agency. The State 
maintains an Irregular military force of 231. 
The capital Ih Murud on the main land, the 
name of Janjira being retained by the island 
fort opposite. The Chief is entitled to a 
dynastic salute of 11 guns. In recognition of 
services rendered ill connection with the war 
the Iasi ruler’s salute was raised on the 1st 
January 1918 to 13 guns personal and 13 
permanent within the limits of ids own 8tatc 
from the 1st January 1921. The State is now 
under a minority administration with the 
minor Nawab’a mother as Regent, assisted by 


a Dewan appointed with the approval of Go- 
vernment. The present Dewan is Mr. P. R. 
Kapadia, b.a.» a retired Deputy Collector. 

Kolhapur Agency-— Kolhapur is a State 
with an area of 3,217 square miles and popula- 
tion of 833,726. Subordinate to Kolhapur 
are nine feudatories, of which the following 
four are important: Vishalgarh, Bavda, Kagal 
(senior), and Ichalkaranji. The ruling house 
traces its descent from a younger son of 
Shlvaji, founder of the Maratha power. The pre- 
valence of piracy from the Kolhapur port 
of Malvan compelled the Bombay Gov- 
ernment to send expeditions against Kol- 
hapur in 1765, and again In 1792, when 
the Raja agreed to give compensation 
for the losses which British merchants had 
sustained since 1785, and to permit the esta- 
blishment of factories at Malvan and Kolhapui. 
Internal dissensions and wars with neighbour- 
ing States gradually weakened the power of 
Kolhapur, in 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with the British Government, by which, in 
return for the cession of certain ports, the 
Kolhapur Raja was guaranteed against the 
attacks of foreign powers; while on his part 
he engaged to abstain from hostilities with 
other States, and to refer all disputes to the 
arbitration of the British Government. The 
principal articles of production arc rice, joowar 
and sugar-cane and the manufactures are coarse 
cotton and woollen cloths, pottery and hard 
ware. The State pays no tribute, and supports 
a military force of 692. The nine feudatory 
estates are administered by their holders, 
except in the case of two whose holders are 
minors. Kolhapur proper is divided Into seven 
pethaa or talukas and three inahala and is man- 
aged by tlie Maharaja, who has full powers of life 
and death. The Southern Mahr&tta Railway 
posses through the State and is connected with 
Kolhapur City by a line which Is the property 
of the State. 

Resident and Senior Political Agent for 
Kolhapur and the Southern Mahratta Country 
Major L. E. Lang, c. 1. 1 \, m. o. 


Southern Maratha Country States.— The Agency consists of the following eight 8tates:— 


Name of State. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population, 

Tribute to 
British 
Government. 

Average 

revenue. 

SangU 

Mira] (Senior) 



1,136 

342 

221,321 

82,580 

Rs. 

1,35,000 

12,558 

Rs. 

13,60,872 

4,31,204 

Miraj (Junior) 
Kurundwad (Senior) 


1964 

182* 

34,665 

38,760 

7,389 

9,619 

3,52,382 

3,56,250 

Kurundwad (Junior) 
Jamkhandi . , 


114 

524 

34,288 
101,195 J 

1 

20*516 

2,70,928 

9,44,310 

Mudhol 

Ramdurg 


368 

169 

60,140 
33,997 ; 

2,672 

4,80,599 

3,69,483 

c- 

Total 

3,032 

t 

606,946 

1,87,754 

45,66,028 
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Mahi Kantha. — This group of States ha* 
a total area of 3,124 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 450,478, including that of Idar, which 
is 226,851. The revenue is about 14 lakh*. 
The Agency consists of the first class State of 

dar and 51 small States. Idar covers more 
than half the territory. It has an area of 1,668 
square miles and an average revenue of 
Ha. 10,47,379. The present ftu'er of Idar, 
Lieutenant* Colonel H. H. Maharaja Sir Dowlat 
Sleghjl, K.c.8.l.,i8 a Rajput of the Rathod clan. 
He was born In 1878 and asoended the Qadi in 
1911. His Highness had been on active service 
in Egypt during the great war. The subordi 
nate feudatory Jagirdars are divided into 3 
classes. The Jagirdars comprised in the class 
of Bhayats are cadets of the Ruling House to 
whom grants have been made in maintenance 
or as a Jivarak. Those known as Sardar Pat- 
tawata are descendants of the military leader* 
who accompanied Aoand Singh and Rai Singh, 
the founder of the present Marwar dynasty ; 
when they took possession of the State in the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century and to 
whom grants of land were made by Maharaja 
Anand Singh in 1741 A. D. on condition of mi- 
litary service. In the class of the Bhoomias 
are included all subordinate Feudatories who 
were in possession of their Pattas prior to the 
advent of the present Marwar dynasty. Ihe 
Pattas which they hold were acquired by their 
ancestors by grant from the former ltao rulers 
of the State. The Maharaja receives Its. 52,427 
annually on account of Khichdl and other ltaj- 
Haks from Its subordinate Sardars, the tribu* 
tary Talukas of the Mahi Kantha Agency and 
others and pays Rs. 30,340 as Gh&sdana to 
Gaekwar of Baroda through the British Govern- 
ment. Of the a mailer states Polo and Dante 
are two important second claes States. The 
names of their Chiefs are Rao Shri Hamir 
Slnghjl and Maharana Shri Bhawanl Singhji. 
Nine other States are of some importance 
and the remainders are estates belonging 
to Rajput or Koli Thakurs, once the lawless 
feudatories of Baroda and still requiring 
the dose supervision of the Political Officer. 
Political Agent — Major J. Do La Jlay Gordon,, 
M.c. 

Nasik Agency. — This consists of one State 
Surgana, lying In the north-west corner of the 
Nasik District. Surgana has an area of 360 
square miles and a population of 14,912. The 
ruling chief is Prataprao Shankarrao Deshmukh, 
who is descended from a Maratha Pawar family. 
He rules the State subject to the general 
control of the Collector and Political Agent i 
Nasik. The revenue of the State is Rs. 66,893 

Satara Jahagirs.— Under this heading are g 


R6wa Kantha Agency. — This Agency, with 
an area of 4,956 square miles and a population 
of 665,099, comprises 61 States, of which Raj- 
pi pla is a first class State, 5 are second class, 
one is third class and the rest are either petty 
States or talukas. Among those potty State's 
are San jell In tlie north, Bhadarva and Umcta 
in the west, Jainbliughoda in the south-oast, and 
two groups of Mehwaa. The 20 Sunkheda 
Mehwas petty estates lie on the right hank 
of the Narbada, while the 24 Pandu Mehwas 
petty estates including Doilka, Anghad and 
Itaikn, which together form the Dodka 
Mehwas are situated on the border of the 
Main. 

The fallowing are the statistic* of area and 


population for the principal States: — 



Area in 

Popu- 

lation. 

State. 

square 

miles. 

Balasinor 

189 

44,030 

Bariya 

813 

137,291 

Chhotu Udaipur 

873 

125,702 

Lunavada 

, 388 

83,130 

Narukot (Jainbliughoda) 

1 H3 i 

9,540 

Rajpipla 

! 1,51 7 

108,425 

Sunt 

Other Jurisdictional States, 

j 394 

70,957 


Civil Stations and TUana. 

Clrch s I 639 1 113.977 


Under the first Anhilvada dyiusty (740-901) 
almost, all the Rewa Kantha lands except 
Chainpaner were under the government of Ihe 
Buri>as, that Is, Koli ami Bhil chiefs. In the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries chiefs 
of Rajput or part Rajput blood, driven south 
and east by the pressure of Muhammadan 
Invasions, took the place of the Koli and Bhll 
leaders. The first of the present States to be 
established was the house of the Maharaja of 
Rajpipla, a Gohel Rajput 

Rajpipla.— -This state lies to the south of 
the Narbada. It has an area of 1,5171 square 
miles. The lands are rich and very fertile and 
except a few forest-clad bills are suitable and 
available for cultivation in large quantities in the 
south-east talukas. The family of the Maharaja 
of Rajpipla, Captain H. if. Maharana Shri Sir 
Vijayasinjhi, K.C.S.L, is said to derive its origin 
from a Rajput of the Gohel clan. Cotton is the 
most important crop in the State. In the hills 
there are valuable teak forests. The capital Is 
Rajpipla which is connected with Anklesvar by 
railway built by the State, 
rouped the following States: — 



Area 


Revenae 

State. 

in sq. 

Popu- 

In 


miles. 

lation. 

lakhs. 




Ks. 

Aundh 

501 

64,560 

3 

Phaltan 

397 

43,286 

3 

Bhor 

925 

130,420 

5 

Akalkot 

498 

81,250 

9 

Jath 

981 

82,654 

• ** 
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These were formerly feudatory to the Baja of Satara. In 1849 five of them, including the 
Dai a pur Estate, which has since reverted to the Jath State, were placed In relations with the 
Collector of Batara, and Akalkot with the Collector of Sholapur. Subsequently, the Jahagir of 
llhor was transferred to the Collector of Poona, and Jath to the Agency for the Southern 
Mahratta Country States. The latter has since been placed in relation with the Collector of 
Bijapur. The ruling Chiefs are as follows : — 


State. 


Kuling Chiefs. 


I Tribute to 
British 
Government . 


Aundh 

Phultan 

Bhor 

Akalkot 

Jath 


Its. 

Alcherban Bhavanrao Shrinivasrao alias Bala Saheb, 1'anl .... 
Pratinldhi. i 

i 

2nd -Umi tenant Meherban Malojlrao Mudhojirao alias Nani.: 9.600 
Saheb Nalk Nlmbalkar. 

Meherban Baghunathrao Shankarrao alias Baba Saheb, Pant; 4 684 
Sachiv. I 

Mehcrlun Shrimant Vijayaslnh Fatehsinh Bale Bhonsle Raje 14.592 
Saheb of (minor). 

Mehei ban Ramrao Ainritrao alias Aba Sahel) Daflo .. .. 10,129 


Sawantwadi. — This State has an area of 
925 square miles and population of 206,440. 
The average revenue is Its. 7,76,830. It lies to 
tlie north of the Portuguese territory of Goa, 
the general aspect of the country being ex- 
tremely picturesque. Early inscriptions take 
the history of the State bock to the sixth cen- 
tury. Ho lute as the nineteenth century the 
ports on this coast, swarmed with pirates and 
the country was very much disturbed. The 
present (thief is Khein Sawant V alias Bapu 
Saheb Bhonslc. Rice is the principal crop 
of the State, and it is rich in valuable teak. 
The sturdy Marathas of the State are fa- 
vourite troops for the Indian Army and 
supply much of the immigrant labour in the ad- 
jacent British districts. The Capital Is Sawant- 
wadi, also called Sundar Wadi, or simply Wadi, 

Sholapur Agency- — This contains the State 
of Akalkot which forms part of the table land 
of the Deccan. It has an area of 498 square 
miles and a population of 81,250. In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the Akal- 
kot territory, which had formerly been part 
of the Mussulman kingdom of Ahmednagar, 
was granted by the Baja of Satara to a Maratha 
Sardar, tho ancestor of the present, chief, subject 
to the supply of a contingent of horse. In 1849 
after tho annexation of Satara, the Akalkot Chief 
became a feudatory of the British Government. 

Barla- — The State has an area of 812 
square miles with a population of 137,291 and 
is situated in the heart of the Panehmahals 
district. Tho Capital Devgad Baria is reached 
by road from Piplod station on the B. B. & 
0. I. Railway, at. a distance of eight miles i 
The average revenue of the State is about 10 
lakhs. The State enjoys plenary power*. The 
Ruler Captain His Highness Maharaol Shree 
Sir Ranjitsinhii, K O.8.I., Is the direct descendant 
of the Great House of Kichhi Ohowhan Rajputs 


who ruled over Gujrat for 244 years with their 
capital at Champaner, with the proud title of 
Pavapatls. His family has tho noblest historical 
traditions. The State pays no tribute either to the 
British Government or any other Indian State. 
He enjoys a salute of eleven guns. He served 
in France and Flanders in the Great European 
War and in the Afghan War, 1919. Ihe staple 
crop Is maizo. The forests are rich in teakwood 
and all sorts of jungle produce. There is a large 
scope for forest industries. 

The Sukkur Agency- — This consists of the 
Khairpur State, a greAt alluvial plain in 
Sind. It has an area of 6,050 square miles 
and a population of 193,152, and revenue of 
over 26 lakhs. The present chief, H. H. Mir All 
Nawaz Khan, lielongs to a Baloeh family 
calk'd Talpur. Previous to the accession of 
this family on the fall of the Kalohra dynasty 
of Sind in 1783, the history of Khairpur belongs 
to the general history of Sind. In that year 
Mir Fateh All Khan Talpur established him- 
self as Rats or ruler of Sind ; and subsequently 
his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpnr, founded 
the Khairpur branch of the Talpur family. In 
1832 the individuality of the Khairpur State, 
as separate from the other Talpur Mirs in Sind, 
was recognised by the British Government in 
a treaty, under which the use of the river Indus 
and the roads of Sind were secured to the Bri- 
tish. The chief products of the State are 
oil-seeds, ghee, hides, tobacco, fuller’s earth, 
oarbonate of soda, cotton, wool and grain. 
The manufactures comprise cotton fabrics and 
various kinds of silverware and metal work. 
There is an industrial school at the capital 
i where lacquer work, carpets, pottery, etc., are 
produced. The Railway from Hyderabad to 
Rohri runs through the whole length of the 
State. The rule of the Mirs has all along been 
patriarchal until very recently when the present 
Ruler, Mir Ali Nawaz Khan Talpur, an educated 
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and enlightened prince, last year turned a 
new leaf in the administration of the State 
and replaced the old Vazarat system by a 
Council of three members, he being the 
President The 8tate supports a Military Force 
of 330 rank and file, composed of 216 Infantry, 


72 Transport and 42 Band and Bag-pipes, 
including an Imperial Service Camel and 
Baggage Corps, which is 139 strong and served 
at the Front. 

Political Agent t The Collector of Sukkur. 


Surat Agency. — This is a small group of three second class States under the Political 
Agent, Surat. 


State. 

Ruling Chiefs. 

Ana 
lu sq. 
miles. 

Popula- 

tion 

(1921). 

Dharainpur . . 

Maharana Shri Vijayadcvji Moliandevji 

704 

95,171 

Bansda 

Maharaval Shri Indrasinhji Pratapsinhji 

215 

40,125 

Sachin 

His Highness NaW'ab Sidi Ibrahim Muhammad Yakut Khan 
Muhariqud Nasrat Daula Nasrat Jung Bahadur. 

49 

19,977 


The joint revenue of these Statesls Its. *24,64,000. 
Tribute is paid to the British Government of 
its. 9,154. There is also attached to this 
Agency a tract of country known as the Dangs, 
which has an area of 653 square; miles and a 
population of 24,576 and a revenue ot 
Its. 24,711. The country is divided into 14 
Dangs or States of very unequal area, each 
uuder the mircly nominal rule of a Bhil Chief 
with the title of Raja, Naik, Pradhan or Povar. 

Thana Agency —This includes the State 
of Jawhar, in the Thana District, on a plateau 
above the Konkau plain. It lias an area of 


1310 square miles and a population of 49,662 
| and revenue ot 5,81,273. Up to 1294, the period 
of the first Mahomedun invasion of the Dec* 
can, Jawhar was held by a Varli, not a Koli 
chief. The first Koli chief obtained his foot- 
ing in Jawhar by a device similar to that of 
Dido, when he asked for and received as much 
land as the hide of a bull would cover. The 
Koli chief cut a hide Into strips, and thus 
enclosed the territory of the State. The present 
chief is itaja Patangsha alms Ycshwuntrno 
Vikrunmha, who is a minor and hence the 
State under British administration. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


Cooch Behar. — This State, which at one time J 
comprised almost the whole of the Northern 
Bengal, Assam and a part of Bhutan now known ; 
as the Duars, is a low-lying plain in North Ben* ; 
gal. It has an area of 1,307 squar* miles, a 
population of 592,989 and a revenue of i early 42 | 
lakhs. By the demise of the late A aharaja j 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Jitendra Narayan i 
Bhup Bahadur in December 1922 in England, ! 
hjs eldest son Yu varaj Kumar Jagaddinondra | 
Narayan (born on December 15, 1915) succeed- l 
ed to the gadi at the age of 7, which necessitat- 
ed a minority administration under the guid- 
ance of a Regent. His Highness the Maharaja 
belongs to the Kshatriya Varna of Ksliatriya 
origin. The present Maharaja has three sisters 
Maharajku marls Ila Devi (actat 14), Ayeeha 
Devi (actat 0) and Menaka Devi (aetat 8 ) and 
one brother Maharajkumar Indrajit Narayan 
(aetat 10). Her Highness the Maharani Sahibu ; 
of Cooch Behar was appointed Regent under i 
the withes of the late Maharaja and adminis- 
ters the State on behalf of her minor son with 
a Council of Regency, comprising four mem- 
bers at present, of which Her Highness is i 
the President. Cooch Behar once formed 
part of the famous kingdom of Kanirup. 
British connection with it began in 1772 when J 
owing to inroads of the Bhutias, the assistance , 
of the East India Company was invoked. The j 
chief products of the State arc rice. Jute, mustard : 
seed and tobacco. The capital Is Cooch Behar, 


which is reached by tho Cooch Behar State 
Itailwav, a branch of tho Eastern Bengal 
State Railway System. 

Tripura. — This State lies to the east of the 
district; of Tippera and consists largely of hills 
covered with dense jungles It 1ms an area 
of 4,1 16 square miles and a population ot 304, 137 
The revenue Irom the, State is about, 17 lakhs and 
from the /emindaries in British India is about 
13 lakhs. The present Itulei is Maharaja Manikya 
Bir Bikram KbdiorcDeb Barman Bahadur, who 
is a Kshatriya by caste and come of the Lunar 
race. He was horn on 19th August 1908 and 
he Is entitled to a salute of 13 guns. He suc- 
ceeded the la to M aim raj a Manikyu Blretidra 
K (shore Deb I tarimui Bahadur on 13th August, 
1923. The ALilitury prestige of Tripura dates 
hack to the fifteenth century and a mythical 
aeeount of the State takes t e history t,o an 
even earlier date. Both as regards Its consti- 
tution and its relations with the British Govern- 
ment, the State differs alike from tho large 
Native States of India, ami from those which 
are classed as tributary. Besides being the 
Ruler of Tripura, the Maharaja also holds a large 
lauded property situated in the plains of tlio 
Districts of Tippera, NoakJiali and Kylhet. This 
estate covers an area of 600 square miles, and is 
held to form with the State an ind’wlsiblo Jtaj. 
Dispute* as to the right of succession have 
occurred on the occasion of almost every vacancy 
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n the gadi producing in times gone by distur* 11)04. The chief products of the State are rice, 
bailees and domestic wars, and exposing the cotton, til, tea and forest produce of various 
inhabitants to serious disorders and attacks kinds, the traffic belug carried chiefly by water, 
from the Kukis, who were always called in as The Maharaja received full administrative powers 
auxiliaries by one or other of the contending on 10th August 1927. The State courts are 
parties. The principles which govern succes- authorised to inflict capital punishment, 
sion to the State have recently, however, been Political Agent \ — Magistrate and Collector of 

embodied in a sanud which was drawn up hi Tippera (Ex-offlcio.) 

UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Under this Government there are the Chota 
Nagpur Feudatory States of Kharsawau and 
Seraikela, and the Orissa Feudatory States, 24 in 
number. The total area is 28,656 square miles, 
and tiie total population 3,950,669. The average 
revonn is Us. 98,92,191. The inhabitants 
are hill-men of Kolarian or Druvidian origin 
and their condition is still very primitive. The 
Chief of Kharsawan belongs to a junior branch 
of the Porahat Raja’s family. The 8 tale first 
camo under the notice of the British in 1793, 
wnen, in consequences of disturbances on the 
frontier of tin* old Jungle Mahals, the Thakur 
of Kharsawan and the Kunwar of Saralkela I 
were compelled to enter into certain agreements 
rotating to the treatment of fugitive rebels. 
Tne Chief is bound, when called upon, to render 
service to the British Government, but lie has 
never had to pay tribute. His present, sanad 
was granted in 1919. Ho exorcises ail admi- 
nistrative powers, executive and judicial, 
subject to the control of the Political Agent 
and Commissioner, Orissa Feudatory States. 
Tho Bengal Nagpur Railway runs through a 
part of tho Stab 1 , The adjoining State of 
fceraikela is held hv the elder branch of the 
l orahat Raja’s family. 

Orissa Feudatory States.—Thls group 
of 24 decadent territories is situated between 
the Mahanadl Delta and the Central Provinces, 
and forms tho mountainous background of 
Orissa. The uames of the individual States 
are Athgarh, Talcher, Mavurhhanj, Nilgiri, ! 
Keonjhar, Pal Lahura, Dhcnkanal, Athmallik, 
Hindol, Narsinghpur, Baramba, Tipiriu, Khan- 
para, Nayagarh, Kanpur, Daspalla and Baud. \ 
To these there were added in 1905 tho follow- 
ing States: Bamra, Kuirakhol, Sonpur, Pallia 
and Kalahandi from the Central Provinces, 
and Gaugpur and Bonal from the Chota Nagpur 
States. The total population is 3,807,172 
with an average revenue of Rs. 94,50,039. The 
Feudatory States have no connected 
or authentic history. Comprising tho west- 
ern and hilly pottlon of the province of 
Orissa they were never brought under the 
central government, but from the CA/liest 
times consisted of numerous petty principa- 
lities which were more or less independent of 
one another. They were first inhabited by 
Aboriginal races, who were divided into innu- 
merable communal or tribal groups each under 
its own cliittf or headman. These carried on 
incessant warfare with their neighbours on 
the one hand and with tho wild beasts of the 
forests on tho other. In course of time their 
hill retreats were penetrated by Aryan ad- 
venturers, who gradually overthrew the tribal 
chiefs ai\«i established themselves In their 
place. Tradition relates how these daring 
Interlopers, most of whom wore Rajputs from 


tiie north, came to Puri on a pilgrimage and 
remained behind to found kingdoms and dy- 
nasties. It was thus that Jai Singh became 
i ruler of Mayurbhanj over 1,300 years ago, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, while his second 
son seized Keonjhar. Tho Chiefs of Baud 
and Daspalla are said to be descended from 
the same stock; and a Rajput origin is also 
claimed by the Rajas of Athmallik, Narsingh- 
pur, Pal Lahara, Talcher and Tigiria. Naya- 
garh, it is alleged, was founded by a Rajput 
trom Re wah, and a scion of the same family 
was the ancestor of the present house of Khand- 
para. On the other hand, the chiefs of a few 
1 States, such as Athgarh, Baramba and Dhen- 
| kanal, owe their origin to favourites or dis- 
tinguished servants of the ruling sovereigns of 
Orissa. Tiie State of Ranpur is believed to 
be the most ancient, tho list of its chiefs 
covering a period of over 3,600 years. It is 
noteworthy tliat this family is of Khond 
I origin, and furnishes the only known instance 
I in which, amid many vicissitudes, the supre- 
! macy of tho original settlers has remained in- 
! tact. The States acknowledged the suzer- 
! ainty of tiie paramount power and were under 
an implied obligation to render assistance in 
resisting invaders ; but in other respectB neither 
tiie ancient kings of Orissa nor their successors, 
the Mughals and Marathas, ever interfered 
with their internal administration. All the 
States have annals of the dynasties that have 
ruled over them ; but they are made up in 
most part of legend and fiction and long genea- 
logical tables of doubtful accuracy, and con- 
tain very few features of general interest. The 
British conquest of Orissa from tho Marathas, 
which took place in 1803, was immediately 
followed by the submission of ten of the Tribu- 
tary States, tiie Chiefs of which were the first 
to enter into treaty engagements. 

Tho States liavc formed the subject of frequent 
legislation of a special character. They were 
taken over from the Marathas in 1803 with the 
I rest of Orissa ; but, as they liad always been 
I tributary states rather than regular districts ot 
I the native governments, they were exempted 
! from tho operation of the general regulation 
system. This was on tho ground of expediency 
only and it was held that there was nothing 
in the nature of British relations with the 
proprietors that would preclude their being 
brought under the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
British courts, if that should ever be found 
advisable. In 1882 it was held that the States 
did not form part of British India and this was 
afterwards accepted by the Secretary of State. 

The staple crop in these States is rice. The 
forests in them were at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts in India, but 
until lately forest conservancy was practically 
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mknown. The States have formed the sub- of the Chiefs, providing for the settlement of 
j.ct of frequent legislation of a special character, boundary disputes, and indicating the nature 
The relations with the British Government and extent of the control of the Political Agent 
are governed by sanads which, in the case of and Commissioner. 

Gangpur and Bonai, were last revised in 1919. 

and in the case of the others in 1915. They Political Agent and Commissioner: J. E, Scott, 
i ecite the rights, privileges, duties and obligations o.b.e. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITfeD PROVINCES. 


Three States: llampur, Tehri and Benares 
are included under this Government: — 


State. j 

Area 

Popu- 

Revenue 

Sq. Miles. 

lation. 

in lakhs 
of Rupees 


Rampur 

Tehri (Garhwal) 

892 

453,007 

54 

4,500 | 

318,482 

14 

Benares 

875 , 

362,730 

22 


I 


Rampur State — The State of llampur twin 
founded bv Nawab Sayed AH Mohammad Khan 
Bahadur in the middle of tl»<* 18th century and 
his dominions included a considerable portion 
of what in now known as Jlohilkhand. The 
founder belonged to the famous Sa.veds of the 
Bareha clans in the Muzaffuriiagar district and 
was a statesman of remarkable ability, lie 
rendered invaluable services to tin* Moghal 
Kmperor who recognised him as Killer of Rohil- 
khand. 

Upon Ids death, his Kingdom underwent many 
vicissitudes and was considerably reduced in size 
during the reign of ids son Nawab Sayed Faizulla 
Khan Bahadur. The Province of Koldlkhaml 
had now passed into the hands of the East 
India Company. Nawab Sayed Fuizullu Khan 
Bahadur was most loyal and true to the 
British Government to whom he always looked 
up for help during those unsettled davs and lie 
gave tangible proof of Ids loyalty when during 
the war against France he offered all his eavalrv 
2,000 strong to the Britisii Government in 1878 
and received the following message of thanks 
from tiie then Governor 'General : — 

“ That in his own name as well as that of the 
Board, lie returned 1dm the warmest thanks tor 
this instance of his faithful attachment to the 
Company and the “ English Nation.” 

Another opportunity arose for the ruler of 
Rampur to ev ince his steadfast loyalty and devo- 
tion to the Imperial Cause on the outbreak of the 
Mutiny of 1857. His Highness Nawab Sir 
Sayed Yusuf All Khan Bahadur occupied the 
Musnad of Rampur in those days From the 
very start till peace was re-established in the 
country, he was lavish in his expenditure of 
men and money on the side of the British Gov - 
eminent : he fought their battles, saved the lives 
of many Europeans whom he provided with 
money and other means of comfort and had 
so much established his reputation as a good 
administrator that he was placed in charge of 
the Moradabad district. These signal services 
were recognised by the Government by the grant 
of an Illaqa besides other marks of distinction. 


The reign of the present ruler His Highness 
Nawab Sir Sayed Mohammad Hamid Ali Khan 
Bahadur stands out unique in many ways. 
Rampur has made groat strides In trade and com- 
merce, and in fact in every walk of life. His 
Highness takes keen Interest in education and 
lias not only contributed handsome donations 
but makes annual grants to the various educa- 
tional institutions. 

He is no whit behind Ids eom patriots in ills 
lo> alt.y to the British Government. The great 
War of 1914 found him foremost in offering his 
personal services and all the resouicos of his 
State- -men, money and material- to the Bri- 
tish Government. The Rampur 1. S infantry 
was sent to East Africa and returned home after 
nearly four years’ sen lee and won the favourable 
i remarks ot high British Officers. The Ramimr 
1 Lancers also perfoimed their allotted duties 
in the War. Besides tin* expenditure involved 
in this, His Highness also participated in the 
scheme ot the Hospitnlship ” Loyalty ” and 
conti United a lakh rupees towards the cost and 
upkeep ot it. His oilier eonti Unit ions to the 
various funds amount to over hall a lakh of rupees 
and he also subset ibed Rs. 7,00,000 to the two 
War Loans These are some of the principal 
i contributions made by His Highness towards 
tiie iinjieriul cause in the War. Afghan War 
, ot 1919 again found him pioinpt in Ids offer of 
I assistance. This time the I S Lancers and the 
I Imperial Service Infantry wen* sent oil ganison 
| duty in l»i itisli India. 

| His Highness is a Knight Grand Commander 
l of the Most Exalted Older of the Star of India 
I and ot the most Eminent Order of the Indian 
Empire, Knight Grand Cioss of the Royal Vic- 
I toiian Order, a Major-Generui in tiie Indian 
j Army and an A DC. to Ills ImpeiiaJ Majesty 
i the King Empcroi. He hud tiie unique 
! honour ot serving on His, Impciiul Majesty’s 
I Staff in tiie Coronation Durbar oi 1911 at Delhi. 

| His H ighness has three sons --Colonel Nawab 
< Saved Raza Ali Khan Bahadur, Heir-Apparent, 

! Saiieluada Saved Jafar Ali Khan Bahadur and 
J Sahvbzuda Sayed Abdul Kareem Khun Bahadur. 
! I he name ol ills Highness's gtandson — son of 
j the Heir- Apparent -is Sahcbzada Sayed Mur- 
j tuza All Khan Bahadur. 

‘ The permanent salute of the State is 15 gun 
l and the annual in< ome over fifty lakhs of rupees. 

1 Tehri State (or TehrbGarhwal}.— -This 
: State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled series of ridges and spurs ra- 
diating from a lofty series of peaks on the 
border of Tibet. The sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are in it. The ea«tly history 
of the State is that of Garhwal District, the 
two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
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Maine dynasty, Pradyuinna Shah, the last 
Raja o i the whole territory, was killed in battle, 
flighting against the Gurkhas; but at the close 
of the Nepalese War in 1815, his son received 
from the British the present State of Tehri. 
During the Mutiny the latter rendered valuable 
assistance} to Government. He died in 1850 
without Issue, and was succeeded by his near 
lelative Bhawani Shah ; and he subsequently 
received a eanad giving him the right oi adop- 
tion. The present ltaja is Captain H.H.Narcndra 
Shah, cum. The principal products are rice aDd 
wheat grown on terraces on the lull sides. The 
State forests are very valuable and there is 
considerable export of timber. The ltaja has full 
powers within the State. The strength of the 
State forces is 130. The capital ib Tehri, 
the summer capital being Pratapnagar, 8,000 
feet above the sca-lcvcl. 


Agent to the Governor-General : The Governor 
oi the U. P. of Agra and Oudh. 

Benares. — The kingdom of Bennies under its 
Hindu Rulers existed from time immemorial and 
finds mention in Hindu and Buddhist literature. 
In the 12tli century it, was conquered by Shahab- 
IJd-dlu Ghori and formed a separate preninev 
of the Muhammadan Umpire. In the 1 Htli 
century when the jxjwers oi Mughal Kiupciurs 
declined after the death oi Aur.mg7.ib, ltaja 
Mansa Ram, an enterprising zammdar oi Gunga- 
pur (Benares District), founded the Stall' of 
Benares and obtained a mmtd from the Kui- 
noror Mohammad Shah oi Delhi in the name i»t 
ids son Haja Balwant Stngli. Jtaju Mansa Ram 
died in 1740 and ids son Balwant Singh became 
the virtual rulci. During the next, 30 years 
attempts were unsueecssiully made by Satdai 
Jang and alter 1dm by Sbuja-ud-duula of Oudh 
to destroy the imlejK'ttdenee ot the ltaja and the 
Port of Itamnagai was built on the bauk oi the 


Ganges opposite the Benares city. Raja Balwant 
Singh died in 1770 and was succeeded by his son 
Chet Singh. He was expelled by Warren Has- 
tings. Balwant Singh's daughter's son Mahip 
Narain Singh was placed on the gaddi. The 
latter pro\ed an imbecile and there was mal- 
administration which led to an Agreement in 
1704 by which the lands, held by the Raja in his 
own right which was granted to him by the 
British Government, were separated from the 
rest ot the province. The direct control ot the 
latter was assumed by the Government and an 
annual income of one lakh ot rupees was assured 
to the Raja wiide the former constituted the 
Domains. Within the Domains the ltaja had 
revenue powers similar to those of a Collect oi 
in a British District. There was thus < onstituted 
what lor over a century was known as the Family 
Domains of the Maharaja ot Benares. On the 
1st of April lull the major portion of these 
Domains became a State consisting ot the par- 
ganasot Bhadoldand Clink la (orkera Mangraur). 
The town ot itamnagar and its neighltounng 
villages were ceded by the Bntish Government to 
the Maharaja in 1018 and became part of the 
State. The Maharaja's powers aie those ot a 
ruling Chief, subject to certain conditions, of 
width the most important arc; the maintenance 
ot all rights acquired under laws in toree prior 
to the transter, the reservation to Go\ eminent 
otthecontiol ot the postal and telegraph s> stems, 
ot plenary criminal jurisdiction within the State 
over servants ot the British Government and 
European British subjects, and ot a right ot 
control in certain matters connected with excise. 
The pieaenb mler is Lieut. -Colonel if. H. Maha- 
raja Sir Prablm Narain Sigh Bahadur, u S.c.i.- 
u.c.l.K., LL.D., who was born in 1855 and suc- 
ceeded to the State in 188b. He is entitled to 
a salute of 15 guns and is a lion. Lie lit.- Colonel 
in the Indian Army. His Heir Apparent is 
Muharaj Kumar Aditya Naraiu Singh Bahadur. 


PUNJAB STATES. 


The 13 Salute States of the Punjab were trans- 
terred to the Political charge oithc Government 
of India with effect from the 1st November 1921 . 
Area 31,204 square miles. Population (1921) 
4,008,040. Revenue lls. 3,43,00,000. 

These States may ho grouped under throe main 
elascss. Tho Hill States which lie in the Punjab 


; Himalayas are held by families of ancient Rajput 
descent. To the south-west lies the large Media- 
inedan State of Bahawalpur. The remaining 
Sikh State's of Patiala, Jiud, Nabha, Ivapurthala 
and Faridkot and the Mohamodan States of 
Malerkotla and Loharu lie east of Lahore in 
tho eastern plains of the Punjab. 


The list below gives details of the area, population and revenue of the 13 States 


Name. 

Area in 

Population 

Revenue approximate 

| 

-quare miles. 

(Census of 1921) 

in lakhs of Rupees. 

t.auuwaipur 

15,000 

781,191 

48,39,000 

Bilaspur (Kahlur) 

448 

98,000 

3,00,000 

Chamba . . . . % , 

3,210 

141,867 

4,11,000 

Faridkot 

048 

150,661 

20,42,000 

Jind 

1,259 

308,183 

28,00,000 

Kapurthala 

630 

284,275 

37,50,000 

Loharu 

222 

20,614 

1,31,000 

Malerkotla 

168 

80,332 

14,04,000 

Mandi 

1,200 

185,048 

12,92,000 

Nabha . . 

928 

263,334 j 

j 28,01,003 

Patiala . . 

5,932 

1,499,739 

! 1,28,50,000 

Sirmur (Nnhan) 

| 1,198 

140,468 

6,00,000 

Suket • 

420 

1 

54,3 2 8 1 

21,34,000 

Total . . 

I 31,264 

4,008,040 1 

3,43,60,000 
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Bahawalpur. — A Native State in direct poli- 
tical relationship with the Government of India 
through the Agent to the Governor Gene- 
ral, Punjab States Agency- Baliawalpur is situa- 
ted between the Punjab and Itajputana, Latitude 
26° 41' to30°22' 15", Longitude 70°47' to 74°1' 
and bounded on the North East by the Lis 
trict of Perozepur; on the Exist and South by 
the Itajputana States of Bikaner and Jaisal- 
men* on the South West by Sind, and on the 
North West by the Indus and Sutlej rivers. 
Area 15,600 square miles. 

This State is about 300 miles in length and 
about 40 miles wide, is divided lengthwise into 
three great strips. Of these, the first i9 a part 
of the Great Indian Desert; the central track 
is chiefly desert, not capable of cultivation 
identical with the Bar or Pat uplands of the 
Western Punjab; and the third, a fertile alluvial 
tract in the river \ alley is called the Sind. The 
ruling family is descended from the Abasside 
Khalifas of Baghdad. The tribe originally 
came from Sind, and assumed independence 
during the dismemberment of the Durrani 
empire in the Treaty of Lahore in 1809. llanjit 
Singh was confined to the right bank of the 
Sutlej. 

The first treaty with Bahawalpur was negot iat- 
ed in 1833, the year after the treaty with Ranjit 
Singh for regulating tratlic on the Indus. It " 
secured the indejiendence of the Nawab within 
his own territory and opened up the traffic 
on the Indus and Sutlej. During the first 
Afghan War the Nawab rendered assistance to the 
British and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
andlife pension. On liis death the succession was 
disputed and for a time the administration of 
r he State was in the hands of the British author- 
ities. The present Nawab is Capt. H. H. 
Rukn-ud-Duula, Nasrat Jang, Hafliz-til-Mulk 
Nawab Sir Sadiq Mohammad Khan Bahadur 
Abbasi V., K.c.v.o., who was born in 1904 
and succeeded in 1907. During his minority 
the State was managed by a Council of Ilegency 
which ceased to exist in March 1924, when H.H. 
the Nawab was invested with full power. His 
Highness is now assisted in the administration 
of his State by a Chief Minister, Captain Sardar 
Sikander Hyat Khan, k.b., M u.e , m.l.c., a 
Public Works and Revenue Minister, Mr. C. A* 
Barron c.s.i., C.I.E.. c.vo,, f.k.g.s., and a 
Home Minister, Moulvi Ghulain Hussain 
Qureshi Haahmi 

The chief crops are wheat, rice and millet. The 
Lahore- Karachi branch of the North Western 
State Hallway passes through the State. The 
State supports an Imperial Sendee combined 
Infantry, in addition to other troops. The 
capital is Bahawalpur, a walled town built in 
1748. 

Income from all sources about 50 lakhs. Lan- 
guages spoken Multani or Western Punjabi 
(Jatki), Sindhi and Marwari. 

Agent to the Qovernor-Oeneral, Punjab State *: — 
Mr. .1. A. O. Fitzpatrick, B.A. ll.b. c.i e., 
C.B.E , I.C.8. 

Chamba. — This State is enclosed on the 
west and north by Kashmir, on the east and 
south by the British districts of Kangra and 
Gurdaspur, and it is shut in on almost every 
side by lofty hill ranges. The whole country 
is mountainous and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen. It possesses a remarkable aeries 
of copper plate inscriptions from which its 
chronicle have been compiled. 


Founded probably In the sixth century by 
Marut, a Surajbausi llajput, w*ho built Brahmu- 
pura, the modern Barmanr, Chamba was ex- 
tended by Mem Varma (680) and the town of 
Ctiamba built by Soldi Varma about 020. The 
state maintained its independence, until the 
Moghal conquest of India. 

Under the Moghals it became tributary to the 
empire, but its internal administration was 
not interfered with, and it escaped almost 
unscathed from Sikh aggression. The State 
first came under British influence in 1846. 
The part, west of the Itavi, was at first handed 
over to Kashmir, but subsequently the boun- 
daries of the State were fixed as they now 
stand, and It was declared independent of 
Kashmir. The present chief is H. II. Raja 
Ram Singh, who was born in 1891, and 
8 iccecded In 1919. The principal crops are 
• ice, maize and millets. There are some 
valuable forests which were partly leased 
to Government in 1804 for a term of 99 years, 
hut the management of them lias now been 
retroceded to the Chamba Durbar. Tho 
mountain ranges are rich in minerals which 
are little worked. The prineipal road to Chamba 
town is from Pathunkot, the terminus of 
the Amritsar Pathankot branch of the North- 
Western Hallway. Chamba town, on tho right 
hank of the Itavi, contains a number of Inter- 
esting temples, of which that, of Lakshml 
Narayan, dating possibly from the tenth cen- 
tury, is the most famous. 

Faridkot. — Tho ruling family of this 
sandy level tract of land belongs to the Hidhu- 
Barar clan of the Jats, and is descended from 
the same stock as tho Phulkian houses. Their 
occupation of Faridkot and Kot Kapurn dates 
from the time of Akbar, though quarrels with 
the surrounding Sikh States and internal dis- 
sensions have greatly reduced the patrimony. 

The present Ruling Prince, Farzand-l-Saadafc 
Nishan Hazarat-i-Ivaisar-i-Hind Brar Bans Raja 
Har Indar Singh Bahadur was born in 1915 and 
succeeded his father in 1919. Under the orders 
of the Government of India the administration 
of the State has been entrusted to a Council 
of Administration consisting of a President, 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, B. A., 
and four members. The State has an area of 
643 square miles with a population of 150,661 
and has an annual income of 18 lakhs. The 
Ruler is entitled to a salute of 11 guns and 
a visit and return visit from the Viceroy. The 
State Forces consist of State, Sappers and 
Household Troops (Cavalry and lnfautry). 

Jlnd.— Jind is one of the three Phulkian 
States (the other two being Patiala and Nabha). 
Its area Is 1,268 square miles, with n popula- 
tion of 308,183 souls and an income of 2 $ lakhs* 

The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1763, when Raja Gajpat Singh, tho maternal 
grandfather of Maharaja lianjit Singh, and great 
grandson of the famous Phuf, established his 
principality. He was succeeded by Raja Bhag 
Singh, who greatly assisted Lord Lake In 1805. 
His grandson Raja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by the uearest male collateral Raja Sarup Singh 
in 1837. In the crisis of 1857 Raja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 1100 square 
miles of land, known as Dadri territory. He 
was succeeded by his son Maharaja liaghbir 
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ftlngh, who gave help to the British Government 
on the occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878). The present 
ruler Maharaja llanbir Singh was born in 1870, 
succeeded in 1887, and imestod with full power* 
in 1800. The State rend i red exemplar} 
services in the Great European War. It sup- 

f iled 8,673 men to the Indian Army and 
rnporial Service Troops and doubled the strength 
of Its Imperial Service Infantry. The total 
contribution amounted to nearly 35 lakhft, in 
gifts of rash, materials, animals and loan. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 15 guns. 
The capital is Sangrur, which is connected hy a 
State Railway with the North-Western Railway. 
The principal executive Officer of the State is 
called Chief Minister. 

Ruler , — Colonel His Highnoss Farzand-i- 
I >11 hand Jtasikh-ul-ItJkad, Daulat-i-Inglishia 
RaJa-i-IUJgan Maharaja Sir Kanhir Singh 
Bajendra Bahadur, g.o.i.f., k.o.b.i,, etc. 

Kapurthala. — Tliis State consists of three 
detached pieces of territory in the great plain 
of the Jullundur Doab. The ancestors of the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time held possessions 
both in the Cis and Trans-Sutlej and also in the 
Bari Doab. In the latter lies the village of Ahlu 
whence the family springs, and from which It. 
takes the name of Ahtuwalia. When the Jul- 
iundur Doab came under the dominion of the 
British Government in 1846, the estates north 
of the Sutlej were maintained In the independent 
possosnion of the Kapurthala Ruler, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash for military 
service engagements by which he had previously 
been hound to Maharaja Ran jit Singh, ot 
fxihoie. This Annual Irllmteof its. 1,31,00) n 
}ear was remlttedby the Government of India in 
perpetuity In (1924) in recognition of the splendid 
wAr record and uniformly efficient administration 
of the State. The Bari Doab estates are held 
hy the head of the House as a jaghlr in perpe- 
tuity, the civil and police jurisdiction remaining 
in the hands of the British authorities. For 
good services during the Mutiny, the present 
Maharaja’s grandfather was rewarded with a 
grant of other estates in Oudh, which yield a 
large annual income equal to those of Kapurthala 
State. The present Ruler’s titles are 0*1. H. 
H. Furraiid-l-Dllhand Ruslkhul-Itikad Daulatt 
1-Inglishia Raja-I-Kajftgan Maharaja Jagatjit 
Singh Bahadur Maharaja of Kapurthala, a.o.s.l., 
(1911), Q.o, i. k., (1918), o.n k , (1927), who was 
horn on 24th November 1872 and succeeded his 
fat Iter Ills Highness the hate Raja-i-Kajgan 
Kharak Singh of Kapurthala in 1877. He was 
granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911. Hia salute was raised 
to 15 guns and he was made Honorary Colonel 
of the 45th Hat trays Sikhs. Urn Maharaja 
received the Grand Cross of the legion 
d’Honneur from the French Government, in 
1924, and possesses also the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Carlos 3rd, of Spain, Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Star of Roumania, Grand 
Cross of the Order Menelek of Abyssinia, Graud 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile of Egypt, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon 
of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of the Order 
of Chill. Grand (’toss of the Order of the Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba ; twice 
represented Indian Princes and India ou the 
League of nations In 1926 and 1927, celebrated 
the Golden Jubilee of his reign in December 


1927 with great eclat, when Their Excellencies 
the Viceroy and Lady Invhr, the Commander- 
in-Chief in India and Lady Birdwood, Go\ernor 
of the Punjab and Lady Hailey, Their Highnesses 
the Maharajas of Jammu and Kashmir, Bikaner 
Patiala, Jamnagar, Alwar, Blir ratpur, Rajpipla, 
Mandi, the Nawahs of Palanpur, Malerkotla, 
boharu and the Raja of Kaisia were present, 
besides a very large and distinguished gathering 
of Ku'opcan and Indian guests. 

'Idle rulers of Kapurthala are Rajput Sikhs 
and claim descent from Rana Kapur, a distin- 
guished member of the Rajput House of 
Jaisalmor. Only a small proportion of the 
population however are Sikhs, the majority 
being Mahomed ans. The chief crops are wheat, 
gram, maize, cotton and sugarcane. The town 
of Sultan pur in this State is famous for hand- 
printed cloths. Phagwara is another important 
town in the State and if very prosperous on 
account of Its grain narkets and factories for 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and 
metallic utensils of household use. The situation 
of this town ou the main inilway line and the 
consequent facilities of • xpoit and import make 
its importance still greater and this is the chief 
commercial town in tine State. The main lino 
of the Nort-h-VVestern Railway passes through 
Tart of the State and the Grand Trunk Road 
runB parallel to it. A branch railway from 
Jullundur City to Ferozepur passes through 
the Capital. The Imperial Service and local 
Troops of the State have been re-organized and 
are now designated as Kapurthala State 
Forces. The State Troops, the strength of 
which w-as raised during the Great War, to 
nearly 2,000, served the Empire in that crisis 
in East Africa, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier, I’rimary education is free 
throughout the State, and it spends a large 
proportion of its revenues on its education 
department. The State also possesses a 
Legislative Assembly which was created by the 
present Maharaja on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of his reign in 1916. The capital is 
Kapurthala which has been embellished by the 
>resent Maharaja with a Palace of remarkable 
*oauty and grandeur and with various build- 
ings of public utility. The town boasts modern 
amenities such as electric light, water-works, 
etc. 

Political Officer: The Hon’blo Agent to the 
; Governor- Genera), Punjab States, Lahore. 

Malerkotla.— This State consists of 
level sandy plain unbroken by a hill or stream, 

| bounded by the district of Ludhiana on the 
! north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 
1 and by the Ludhiana District, Patiala and 
| Nabha territories on the west. The Rulers 
1 (Nawabs) of Malerkotla are of “Kurd" 
descent who came originally from the Province of 
J “ Sherwan ’’ and settled in the town of “Sherwan" 

; north of Persia, and after settling for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni came to India and 
! settled at Maler, the old capital of the 
; State in 1442. Originally they held positions 
of trust under the Lodhi and Mogbal Emperors. 
As the Moghal Empire began to sink into 
decay they gradually became independent. They 
were in constant feuds with the newly created 
adjacent Sikh States. After the victory 
of Laswar), gained by the British over Sindhia 
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in 1803 and the subjugation aud flight of Holkar . 
ia 1805, wheu the JNawab of Malerkotia joined 1 
the British -Army, the British Government 
succeeded to the power of the Mahrattas in the 
districts between the Sutlej and the Jumna. 
The State entered into political relations with 
the British Government in 1809. The present 
ltuler is Li. -Col. His Highness Nawab Sir 
Ahmad Ali Khan. Bahadur, K.c.s.l., k.o.i.k., 
who was born in 1881 and succeeded in 1908. He 
was created Hony. Major in the Indian Army 
in June 1918 and promoted to the rank of Lt.- 
Col. in December 1919. 

The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy, 
aniseed, mustard, ajwain, rnethi, tobacco, 
garlic, onions and all sorts of grains. 

The State maintains Sappers, Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery. The capital is Maler- 
kotla. The population of the town is 30,000. 
Annual revenue of the State is about Id lakhs. 

Mandi is an Indian State in the Punjab 
Political Agency lying in the upper readies of 
Bias river which drains nearly all its area. 
Its area is 1,200 square miles and it lies between 
3 1 °-23 ' Nortn I .at.; and 7G°-22' East Long.; 
and is bounded on the east by Kulu ; on the 
south by Suket and on the north and west 
by Kangra. It lias an interesting history of 
eonsiderable length which finally resulted in 
its entering ipto a treaty with the Blitish in 
1846 A.D. 

The present Ituler, Lieutenant His Highness 
Raja Jogindar Sen Bahadur, assumed full 
powers In February 1925. His Highness was 
married to the only daughter of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Kapurthaia in February 1923 
and was blessed with the birth of an helr-ap- 
parent in December 1923. 

The Chief Executive Officer of the State is 
Uai Bahadur Dcwan Dina Nath, Bnr-at-Law ,who 
lias been designated as His Highness* Chief 
Minister. Construction work of the Kangra 
VaPey Railway h in full swing It is expected 
that the lino will b? open to traffic in November 
1928. The Railway line will prove of consi- 
derable importance \iu linking Mandi with the 
Punjab and will materially develop its trade. 
The work of the Mandi Hydro-Electric Project 
Is also in progress. This project whou finished 
will supply electric power to practically the 
whole of the Punjab and will materially help 
in developing local industries. 

The principal crops are rice, maize, wheat and 
millet. About three-fifths of the Shite are oc- 
cupied by forests and grazing lands. It is 
rich in minerals. The capital is Mandi, found- 
ed in 1527, which contains several temples and 
places of interest and is one of the chief 
marts for commerce with Ladhakh and Yarkand. 

Nabha. — Nabha which !>ccame a separate 
State In 1763 is one of the 3 Phulkian States 
— Nabha, Patiala and Jin -and though second 
in point of population and revenue of the 3 
sister States, It claims Minority being descended 
from the eldest branch. It consists of two 
distinct parts, the main portion comprising 
12 separate pieces of territory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Districts, forms j 
the City of Nabha and the NizamaU of Phul 
and Amloh; th* second portion forms the 


N'izamat of Bawal in the extreme south-east 
of the Punjab on the border of Raj pu tan a ; 
this Nlz&nmt of Bawal was subsequently added 
to its territory as a roward from the British 
Government for the loyalty of the Rulers of 
Nabha. The State now covers an area of about 
1,000 square miles and has a population of 
about 3 lakhs. The State supports one battalion 
of Imperial Service Infantry consisting of about 
500 men. For the preservation of the peace there 
is a Police force consisting of about 500 men. 

Tho State Is traversed by the main and 3 
branch lines of tho N. W. Railway and 
the B. B. & C. I. crosses the Nizam at of Bawal. 
A portion of the State is irrigated by 
the Sirhlnd Canal. The crops of the State are 
gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, wheat 
and barley, to facilitate trade the Durbar has 
opened grain markets and Banks near the 
principal railway station within tho State 
territory. The chief industries of the State 
consist of the manufacture of silver and gold 
ornaments, brass utensils, and cotton carpctB, 
lac* and gota , etc. There arc some ginning 
factories aud a cotton steam press in tho State 
which are working successfully. In 1023 an 
Inquiry was held Into certain matters in dispute 
between the l'atlala and the Nabha Durbars 
which showed that the Nabha Police had fabri- 
cated cases against persons connected with the 
Patiala State with the object of injuring them 
through the Patiala Durbar. The Maharaja of 
Nabha who was born in 1883 and succeeded his 
father in 1011 entered Into an agreement with 
the Government of India whereby ho voluntarily 
separated lilmself from the administration re- 
taining bis salute and titles and tho control 
of the State was accordingly assumed by the 
Government of India. 

Patiala. “This is the largest of the Phul- 
kian States, and the premier State in the Punjab. 
Its territory is scattered and interspersed with 
small States aud even single villages belonging 
to other States and British districts. It also 
comprises a portion of tho Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwaf 
States. Area 5,932 square miles. Population 
1,499,739. Gross income Rs. one crore and 
thirty-five lakhs. Its history as a separate 
State begins in 1762. The present Ruler, Major- 
General ills Highness Farz and-i-Khas Daulati- 
Inglishla Mansur-ul-Zaman Anilr-uMJinra Maha- 
raja Dhlraj Rajeshwar, Sri Maharajad-Itajgan Sir 
Bhupindra Sing Mohindcr Baiiadur, O.O.B.I., 
o c i.k , o.o.v.o., g.b.k., A.D.O.. wa» born in 1891 
and succeeded In 1 900, and assumed the reins of 
government in 1909 on attaining majority. Ills 
Ilighncss the Maharaja Dhlraj enjoys at present 
personal salute of 19 guns and he and his suc- 
cessors the distinction of exemption from pre- 
senting Nazar to the Viceroy in Durbar in 
perpetuity. The principal crops are grain, 
barley, wheat, sugar-cane, rapeseed, cotton and 
tobacco. A great part of the State is irrigat- 
ed by the Sirhlnd and Western Jumna Canal 
distributaries. It possesses valuable forests. 
The State is rich in antiquities, especially at 
Pinjaur, Sunam, Sirhlnd, Bhatinda, Narnau), 
etc. It has a Railway line of its own, known 
as Rajpura-Bhatlnda Railway of 1Q$ miles In 
length, besides this the State has undertaken the 
construction of a broad gauge line about 40 miles 
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in length to connect Sirhind and Kupar. This 
new line will be opened for traffic early m 1928, 
the North- Western Railway, the E. I. Railway, 
the B. B. A C. I. Railway and the J. B. Rail- 
way traverse the State. His Highness main- 
tains a contingent of two regiments of cavalry 
and four battalions of infantry— one battery 
of Horse Artillery. 

The State maintains a first grade college 
which imparts free education lo all student-. 
Primary education is also free throughout the 
State. The Durbar has recently sanctioned a 
tchetne of compulsory education. 

Since the State has entered into alliance with 
the British Government in 1809, it has render- 
ed help to the British Government on all 
critical occasions such as Gurkha War, Sikh War, 
Mutiny of 1857, Afghan War of 1878-79, Tirah 
and N. W. F. campaign of 1897. 

On the outbreak of the European War His 
Highness placed the entire resources of 
h»s State at tho disposal of His Majesty 
the King- Era peror and offered his personal 
services. Tho entire Imperial Service Con- 
tingent was on active service throughout 
the period of the War and served on 
various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, Mesopota- 
mia and Palestine, winning numerous distinc- 
tions. Two mule and one camel corps were 
raised and placed at tho service of the British 
Government for tho period of the War, and in 
addition to furnishing nearly 28,000 recruits for 
the British Indian Army and maintaining the 
State Imperial Service Contingent at full 
strength, contributed substantially In money 
and material. 

His Highness was selected by His Excellency i 
the Viceroy to represent the Ruling Princes of 
India at tho Imperial War Conference and 
Imperial War Cabinet in June 1918 and during 
his stay in Europe His Highness paid visits to all 
the different and principal fronts in Belgium 
France, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and receiv- 
ed the following decorations from the allied 
Sovereigns and Governments: — («) Grand Cordon 
of the Order Ue Leopold, (£>) Grand Cross of | 


the Legion of Honour, France, and (c) Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Crown of Italy and i<f) 
: Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, (e) Grand 
j Cross of the Order of the Crown of Roumania 
i (/) Grand Cross of the Order of St. Saviour of 
i Greece (1926). 

| Again in 1919 on the outbreak of hostilities 
j with Afghanistan His Highness served personally 
i on the frontier on the Staff of the General Officer 
S Commanding, and the Imperial Service Contin- 
gent was on active service towards Kohat and 
Quetta fronts. For his services on the N.-W. 
Frontier His Highness was mentioned in des- 
patches. He was elected Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes (Narendra Mandal) in 1925 
and 1920 and represented Indian Princes at tho 
League of Nations at Geneva in 1925. 

Sirmur (Nahan). — This Is a hilly State 
In the Himalayas under the Political con- 
trol of the Agont to the Governor-General, 
Punjab States, Lahore. Its history is Baid 
to date from the 1 Ith century. In the 
| eighteenth century the State was able to 
! repulse the Gurkha invasion, but the Gurkhas 
i were invited to aid in the suppression of an 
! internal revolt In the State and they in turn 
J had to be evicted by the British. In 1857 the 
Raja rendered valuable services to tho British, 
and during the second Afghan War he sent 
a contingent to the North-West Frontier. The 
present Chief is Lient.-Colonel H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Amur Prakash Bahadur, K.C.8.I., K.O.I.K., 

! who was born in 1888 and succeeded in 1911. 
Tho main agricultural feature of the State is 
tho recent development of the Klarda Dun, 
a fertile level plain which produces wheat, 
gram, rice, maize and other crops. The State 
forests are valuable and there is an iron foundry 
at Nahan which was started in 1807 but, being 
unable to compete with the imported iron, 
is now used for the manufacture of sugar- 
cane crushing mills. The State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners which served 
in the Great War. It was captured with 
General Townshend's force at Kut-al-Amara 
but the Corps was reconstituted and sent to 
service. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this Government comprise 
the Shan States which are included in British 
India though they do not form part of Burma, 
proper and are not comprised In tho regularly 
administered area of tho Province and the 
K arena i States which are not port of British 
India and are not subject to any of the laws in 
force in the Shan States or other parts of Burma 

Tho Shan States comprise the two Isolated 
Statos of Hsawnghsup and Slngallng Hkamtl in 
the Upper Chimlwin District under the super- 
vision of the Commissioner, Sagaing Division, 
tho eight petty village communities under 
separate hereditary Chiefs known as HkamtJ 
Long In the Myitkjina District and the two 
main .division of the Shan States known as the 
Northern and Southern Shan States numbering 
six and thirty -two States respectively which 
are under the Commissioner, Federated ShaD 
States. 


Hsawnghsup with an area oi 529 square 
miles and a population of 7.043 lies between tin* 
24 and 25 parallels of latitude and on the 95 par- 
allel of longitude between the Chindwin river 
and the State of Manipur. 

Singaling Hkamti has an area of 983 square 
! miles and a population of 2,287 and lies on the 
26th and 90th parallels of latitude and longitude 
| respectively. 

The Hkamti Long States have an area of 
200 square miles with a population of 6,520 and 
lie between the 27th and 28th parallels of 
latitude on the Upper Waters of the N'Mai 
brancli of the Irrawaddy. 

The Northern Shan States (area 20,1 56 square 
miles and population 592,813) and the Southern 
Slian States (area 36,157 square miles and 
population 847,618), form with the unadmini- 
stcred Wa States (area about 2,000 square 
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miles) and the Karenni States, a huge triangle 
lying roughly between the 19th and 24th 
parallels of latitude and the 96th and 102nd ! 
parallel* of longitude with Its base on the plains { 
of Burma and its apex on the Mehkong river, j 

The population consists chiefly of Shans who 
belong to the Shan group of tiie Tai Chinese 
family; the remainder belong chiefly to the 1 
Wa-palaung and Mon Khmer groups of races 
of the Austro-Asiatic brand of the Austric I 
family, or to the Karen family which Sir George 
Urievson now proposes to separate from the 
Tai Chinese family. There are also a number i 
of Kachins and others of the Tibeto Burman 
family. The Shans themselves shade off lmpcr- 
eeptiblv into a markedly Chinese race on the 
frontier. Buddhism and Animism are the 
principal religions. 

The climate over so large an area varies 
greatly. In the narrow lowlying valleys the 
heat in summer is excessive, Elsewhere the 
summer shade temperature is usually 80 to 
9a Fahr. In winter frost is severe on the 
paddy plains and open downs but the tempera- 
ture on the hills is more equable. The rainfall 
varies from 60 to 100 inches In different locali- 
ties. 

The agricultural products of the States are 
rice, pulses, jpaize, buckwheat, cotton, sessa- 
mum , groundnuts, oranges and pineapples. 

Land is held chiefly on communal tenure but 
unoccupied land is easily obtainable on lease 
from the Chiefs in accordance with special rules 
for non-natives of the States. Great spaces of 
the States are suitable for cattle, pony and 
mule breeding and in the Northern States 
Chinese settlers appear to have found the latter 
a very paying proposition. 

The mineral resources of the Stab's are still 
unexplored. The Burma Corporation have a 
concession for silver and lead In the Northern 
States which they claim to be the richest, in the | 
world. The Mawson area in the Southern 
States is also rich in lead. Lignite and iron 
ore of a low grade are found in many places. 

Laehio, the headquarters of the Northern Shan 
States District, is the terminus of the Myoh- 
aung-Lashio Branch ot the Burma Railways 
(178 mlles)aiulis also connected with Mandalay 
by a cart road. 

The Burma Corporation’s narrow gauge 
private railway track 46 miles long connects 
their Bawdwin mine with the Burma Railways 
system at Namyao. 

The Southern Shan States are served by the 
Burma Railways branch line Thazi to tleho 
(87 miles) which has recently been extended 
to Tayaw in the Yawnghwe plain. 

Taunggyi, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States, is connected with Thazi by a well- 
graded motor road. The States vary much 
in size and importance. The largest State is 
Kengtuog with an area of 12,400 square miles 
and population 208,761. The smallest State is 
Namtnk with an area of 14 square miles and 
population 830. 

Hatpaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 131,410 is the richest State 
with a gross revenue of Rs. 8,30,605. 


The Sawbwas of Kengtung, Hsipaw and 
Yawnghwe and Mongnai have salutes of nine 
guns while the Along Mit Sawbwa has a 
personal salute of the same number. 

Administration. 

Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898, the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State is vested in the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions specified in 
the sanad of appointment granted to him and 
under the same Act the law to be administered 
in each State is the customary law of the State 
so far as it is in accordance with justice, equity 
and good conscience and not. opposed to the 
law in force In the rest of British India. The 
i customary law may be modified by the 
| Governor who has also power to appoint 
officers to take part In the administration of 
I any State and to regulate the powers and 
proceedings of such officers. The Chiefs are 
bound by theii sanads to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
certain modifications which have been made in 
the customary law relating to criminal and 
civil justice have htore or loss maintained the 
semi-independent status which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma. 

In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, proposed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secrotary of State under which 
the Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Shan 
States have agreed to federalist! the depart- 
ments of Government in which they had been 
previously largely dependent on contributions 
from the Provincial Funds. Under this scheme 
no interference Ik contemplated in the Internal 
management of the States and the Chiefs 
continue to collect their taxes and be respon- 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
disposal of criminal and civil cases, appoint 
their own officials and control their own 
subjects under the advice of the Superin- 
tendents. But the Federation Is responsible 
for the centralised Departments of Public 
Works, Medical, Forests, Kducatlon, Agriculture 
and to a small extent Police. In place of the 
Individual tribute formerlv paid by them the 
Chiefs contribute to the Federation a propor- 
tion of their revenue which amounts roughly 
to the expenditure hitherto incurred by them 
on the heads of administration now centralised 
while the Provincial Government surrenders to 
the Federation all provincial revenue previously 
derived from the States and makes an annual 
contribution to enable it to maintain its 
services at the same degree of efficiency 
formerly enjoyed. The Federation on the 
other hand pavs a fixed proportion of Its 
revenue to the Provincial Treasury as tribute 
in place of the individual contributions of the 
Chiefs. Under this scheme the Federation is a 
sub-entity of the Burma Government, is self- 
contained and responsible for its own progress. 
The Chiefs express their views on Federal and 
general matters through a Council of Chiefs 
consisting of all Chiefs of the rank of Sawbwa 
and four elected representatives of the lesser 
Chiefs. The Superintendents, Northern Shan 
States and the Com missloner of the? Federated 
! Shan States to whom the supervision of the 
1 Federation ha* been entrusted are ex-officio 
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member* of the Council. The scheme was 
sanctioned and brought into force with effect 
from October 1922. The first meeting of the 
Council of Chiefs was formally opened by His 
Excellency the Governor Sir Spencer Harcourt 
Butler, 0 .c.i.k.,k. 0 . 8 .i. in March 1923. 

Karenni. 

This district which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamated with others. It has a total area 
of 3,550 square miles and a population of 48,780. 
It lies on the south of the Southern Shan 
States between Siam and the British district of 
Toungoo. The largest State is Kantarawadi 
with an area of 3,000 square miles and a 
population of 30,621 and a revenue of nearly 
li lakhs of rujs*es. More than half of the 
Inhabitants are Bed Karens. An Assistant 
Political Officer is posted at Loikaw subject 
to the supervision of the Superintendent, 


States — Assam . 

Southern Shan States, who exercises in practice 
< much the same control over the Chiefs as is 
> exercised in the Shan States though nominally 
they are more independent than their Shan 
neighbours. Mineral and forest rights however 
in Karenni belong to the Chiefs and not to the 
Government. In the past substantial contribu- 
J tlons from Provincial revenues have been made 
1 to the Karenni Chiefs for education and medical 
| service. The Chiefs are at present unwilling to 
i surrender their special rights and join the Shan 
I States Federation though very considerable 
advantages might accrue from their doing so. 

The principal wealth of the country used to 
be in its teak timber and a large alien popula- 
tion was at one time supported by the timber 
trade. This has largely declined in the last 
few years and unless the Chiefs are prepared to 
deny themselves and close their forests they will 
soon disappear. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


Manipur. — The only State of lraportnni*e, 
under the Government of Assam, is Manipur 
which lias an area of 8,456 square miles arid 
a population of 3,84,016 (1921 Census), of which 
about 00 percont. are Hindus and 31 percent, 
animistic hill tribes. Manipur consists of a 
great tract of mountainous country, and a valley 
about 50 miles long and 20 miles wide, which 
Is shut in on every side. The State adopted 
Hinduism In the early eighteenth century, in 
the reign of Pamhelbaor GharibNawnz, who 
subsequently made several Invasions into 
Burma. On the Burmese retaliating, Manipur 
negotiated a treaty of alliance with the British 
in 1702. The Burmese again invaded Manipur 
during the first Burmese war, and on the con- 
clusion of peace in 1820 Manipur was declared 
independent. The chief event in its subsequent 
history was the lutorveution of the British in 
1891 to establish the claim of Kula Chandra 
Singh as Maharaja, followed by the treacherous 
murder of the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Quinton, 
and the officers with him, and tho withdrawal of 
u he escort which accompanied him. From 1801 
to 1907 the State was administered by th* 
Political Agent, during fcho minority of II. H. 
Chura Chand Singh. The Baja was Invested 
with ruliug powers in 1907 and formally Installed 
on the gadi in 1908. For his services during 
the War the horeditary title of Maharaja was 


conferred on him. He is entitled to a salute 
ot 11 guns. 

The administration of the State is now con- 
ducted by H. H. tho Maharaja, assisted by a 
Durbar, which consists of a President, who 
is a member of the Indian Civil Service, his 
services being lent to the State by the Assam 
Government three ordinary and three additional 
members, who are all Manipuris. The staple 
crop of the country is rice Forests of various 
kinds cover the great part of the mountain 
ranges. 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills.— These petty 
ehiefships, 25 in number, with a total area 
of about 3,900 square miles and a population 
of 130,000, are included under the Government 
of Assam. Most of the States have treaties 
or engagement with the British Government. 
The largest of them is Khyrim, the smallest 
is Nonglwai, which has a population oi only 
246. Most of them are ruled by a Chief or Siem, 
The Siemship usually remains in one family. 
The succession was originally controlled 
by a small electoral body constituted from the 
heads of certain clans but in recent 
years there has been a tendency to broaden 
the elective basis. The constitution of a 
Khasi State has always been of a very demo- 
cratic character, a Siem exercising but little 
control over his people. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Tho Central Province, lucluilo fifteen fcinla- and good government set forth In patents and 
tory States subordinate to tho Government acknowledgments of fealty, but are nominally free 
with an area of 31,080 square miles and a popu- from direct interference save in the case of 
lation of 2,007,371. One of the States, Makrai, sentences of death, which require His Excellency 
lies within lloshangabad District; the Gie Governor’s confirmation. But, as a fact, 
remainder arc situated in ‘the Chhattisgarh Divi- the Government has exercised a very large 
sion, to the dilforent districts of which they amount of control, owing mainly to the fre- 
were formerly attached. Their relations with quency with which the States have been taken 
Government are controlled by a Political Agent, under direct management, localise of either 
The States vary greatly in size and importance, the minority or the misconduct of the chief. 
Sakti, the smallest, having an area of 138 square 

miles and Bastar, the largest, an area of 13,062 The States pay a tribute to Government 
square miles. They are administered by here- which amounts in the aggregate to about 2} 
tlityry chiefs, wtyo hold on conditions of loyalty lakhs. 
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Statistics relating to the chief States are 
contained in the following table: — 


State. 

A rea. 

Popula- 

tion. 

1921. 

Revenue 
(approxi- 
mate) 
in lakhs. 


Sq. 

Miles. 


Rs. 

Bastar 

13,062 

464,137 

8 

Jashpur 

1,963 

154,156 

3 

Hanker 

1,429 

124,928 

4 

Khairagarh . . 

93 L 

124,008 

C 

Nandgaon 

871 

147,919 

7 

Raigarh 

1,480 

241,034 

6 

Surguja 

6,055 

378,226 

6 

Eight other 
States 

5.283 

432,363 

14 

Total 

31,080 

2,067,371 

54 


Bastar — This State, in the south-east corner 
of the province, is the* most important in the 
group. In area (1*1,002 square miles) it is the 
twelfth largest State in India, hut the population 
in 1921 was only 404,407 and is very scattered 
and backward. A point of interest is that, 
Bastar is the only State in India of which the 
Chief is a Hindu lady. She is the last descendant 
of an ancient family of Lunar Rajputs, which 
ruled over Warangal until the Muhommcdan 
conquest of the Deccan in the 14th century 
A. D. when the brother of the last Raja of 
Warangal fled into Bashir and established a 
kingdom there. From then til! the days of the 
Mnrathas the State was virtually independent, 
its inaccessibility securing it from all hut occa- 
sional raids of Mahorumedan freebooters. The 
Bhonslas of Nagpur imposed a Bmall tribute on 
Bastar in the 18th century, and at various times 
for delay in payment deprived it of the Slhawa 
tract in the Raipur district, and allowed the 
Raja of Jeypore in the adjacent Vizagapatam 
Agency of “Madras to retain possession of the 
Kotapad tract, originally pledged to Jeypore 
by a Bastar Raja for assistance during family 
dissensions. The dispute lietween Bastar and 
Jeypore over this land led to constant' border 
disturbances, and was not finally settled till 
1863, when the Government of India, while 
recognising Bastar's claim, finally made the 
tract over to Jeypore on the ground of long 
possession, on condition of payment by Jeypore 
of Rs. 3,000 tribute, two-thirds of which was 
remitted from the tribute payable by Bastar. 
The present tribute paid by Bastar is Rs. 20,000 . 
a year. • 


On the formation of the Central Provinces, 
Bastar was recognised as a Feudatory State. 
Since then the State has made steady, if slow, 
progress, hampered by the innate conservatism 
of its a 1 original population, which has from 
time to time rebelled. The last rebellion, in 
1910, was due to oppression by minor State 
officials and dislike of the rigorous forest policy 
then under introduction. After the rebellion 
the Raja had Ids powers reduced, and a series of 
Diwans was appointed by the Central Provinces 
Administration. The State has since his death 
continued to he under Government management, 
owing to the minority of Raid Prafulla Kumari 
Devi, the present Chief. The present Adminis- 
trator of the State is Mr. W. V. Grigson, I O.S., 
of the Central Provinces Commission. Ho is 
assisted by two suh-dlvislonal ottleers, a Euro- 
pean Medical Officer and State Engineer, a 
Superintendent of Police and a Forest Officer. 

Nearly 11,000 square miles are covered by 
forest, of which about 3,000 square miles are 
reserves. Cultivation is therefore sparse. Rice 
and mustard are the eldef crops. There is a 
large export of grain, timber and minor forest 
produce, particularly myrabolams. Most of 
the sal forest is leased to Messrs. Giilanders 
\rbuthnot for sleeper manufacture. The forest 
revenue in 1927 was just under Rs. 3 lakhs. 
The extension of the Salur branch of the B. N. Jt. 
to .Tagdalpur and of the Raipur Forest Tramway 
to Kondagaon are under consideration. There are 
more than GOO miles of gravel inotorable road 
in the State. The advent of the railway should 
leud to a great increase in the revenue of the State, 
and may lead to the exploitation of Its great de- 
posits of iron, manganese and tin. Tho revenue 
in 1927 was Rs. 10* 33 lakhs, expenditure Rs.H* 93 
lakhs and fiee dosing balance Rs. 3*72 laklis. 

The capital, .Tagdalpur, on the Indrawatl 
River, bus a imputation of 7,999, and is 184 miles 
bv inotorable road from Raipur in tho Central 
Provinces, and 210 from Vizagapatam in Madras 
Presidency. The famous Chitrakot falls (97 ft. 
high) of the Tndrawati are 23 miles from Jagdal- 
pur. 

Surguja. — Until 1905 this was included 
in Chota Nagpur State of Bengal. The most 
important feature is tho Manipat, a magnifi- 
cent tableland forming the southern harrier 
of the State. The early history of Surguja 
is obscure ; but according to a local tradition 
in Palamau, the present ruling family is said 
to be descended from a Raksel Raja of Pala- 
rnau. In 1758 a Maratha army overran the 
State, and compelled its Chief to acknowledge 
himself a tributary of the Bhonsla Raja. At 
the end of the eighteenth century, in conse- 
quence of the Chief having aided a rebellion 
in Palamau against the British, an expedition 
entered Surguja; and, though order was tempo- 
rarily restored, disputes again broke out 
between the Chief and his relations, necessi- 
tating British Interference. Until 1818 the 
State continued to be the scene of constant 
lawlessness; but in that year it was ceded to 
the British Government under the provi- 
sional agreement concluded with Mudhoji 
Bhonsla of Berar, and order was soon esta- 
blished. The principal crops are rice and other 
cereals. The present Chief of the State is 
Maharaja Ramanuj Saran Singh D*o, o.b.R., 
who succeeded to the gadi In 1918 and enjoys 
full powers of a Ruling Chief, 
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Jammu and Kashmir State. 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE. 


The territory known generally as the Jammu 
And Kashmir State lies between 32° and 37° 
K and 78* and 80° E. it is an almost entirely 
mountainous region with a strip of level land 
along the Punjab border, and its mountains, 
valleys and lakes compline some of the grandest 
scenery in the world. The State may be di\ ided 
physically into three areas : the upper, com- 
prising the area drained by the River Indus and 
its tributaries ; the middle, drained by the 
Jhelum and Kishengunga Rivers; and tin* lower 
area, consisting of the level strip along the 
southern border, and it-* adjaeent ranges of hills. 
The dividing lines her ween the three areas are 
the snow-bound Inner and outer Himalayan 
ranges known as the Zojila and the Panrhal. 
The area of the State is H 4,25s square miles. 
Beginning in the south where the great plain of 
the Punjab ends, It extends northwards to the 
high Karakoram mountains “ Where threo 
Empires Meet.'’ 

Briefly described, the State comprises the 
valleys of tile three great rivers ot Northern 
India, riz., the upper readies o* the Chenab and 
the Jhelum, and the middle readies ot the Indus 
The total population is 3,330,3 IS souls. 

History. -Various historians and poets 
have left more or less trustworthy records ot the 
history of the Valley of Kashmir and the adjacent 
regions. Ill 15X0 it was annexed to the Moghul 
Empire by Akhur. Srinagar, the Capital, 
originally known as Pravarapura, had by then 
been long established though many of the fine 
buildings said to have been eroded by early 
Hindu rulers had been destroyed by the Mu- 
hammadans who first pi net rated Into'the Valley 
In the fourteenth century, in the reign ot 
Siknndar, who was a contempor.uy ot Tamer- 
lane, a large number ot Hindus was converted 
to Islam Jehangir did much to beautify the 
Vallley but after \urangzeb there was a period 
of disorder and decay and by the middle *>t the 
eighteenth century the Suba or Governor ot 
Kashmir hild become print lenity independent 
of Delhi. Thereafter the rountry experienced 
the oppression of Afghan rule until it was res- 
cued in 1X19 by an nrim sent by Maharaja I 
Kaujit Singh. The Sikh rule was less oppressive | 
than that of the Afghans The early history ot 
the State as at present constituted' is that ot 
Maharaja Shri Gulab Singhji. a scion ot tin* old 
Ruling Family of Jammu, who rosr to ctnincnce 
iu the service of Maharaja Ranjlt Sing of Lahore 
and was, in recognition ot ids distinguished 
services, made Raja of Jammu in 1X20 He held 
aloof from the war between the British and the 
Sikhs, only appearing as mediator utter the battle 
of Sobraon (184ft), when the 'British made over 
to him the valley of Kashmir and certain other 
areas in return for seventy-five lakhs of rupees 
His son. His Highness Maharaja Ranbir Singh- 
ji, 0.0 SI., O.O.I.K., a model Hindu and one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Govern- 
ment, ruled from 1857 to 1XS3. He did much 
to consolidate his possessions and e\ol\e order 
iu the frontier districts. He was suceeeded 
by this eldest sou His Highness Maharaja «h 
Fra top Singhji, a.c.s.i., q.o.i.k., o.b.e., who 
died on aurd December 19*25 and was succeed* d 
by His Highness the present Maharaja. Shri 
Harisinghji Bahadur. 


The most notable reform effected in the State 
during the reign of the late Maharaja was the 
Land Revenue Settlement originally carried out 
under Lawrence and revised from time to time. 

Administration. — For some years after the 
accession to the gadx of the late Maharaja, the 
administration of the State was conducted by 
a Found! over which the Maharaja presided. 
Jn 1905 this Council was abolished and the 
administration of the State was thenceforward 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja with 
the help of a Chief Minister and a number of 
Ministers in charge of different portfolios. 
This system continued until the 24th January 
1922 when an Executive ( ’ouncil was inaugurat- 
ed. Very recently, certain modifications ha\e 
been introduced in the Constitution as a result 
ot which the contact of His Highness with the 
administration of the State lias become more 
direct and Intimate. 

I The British Resident has his headquarters 
' at Srinagar and Sialkot and there is also a Poli- 
tical Agent at (filgit. A British Officer is sta- 
tioned at Leh to assist in the supervision of the 
Central Asian Trade with India which pusses 
through Kashmir 

Tu the Dogras the State has splendid malilia 
for the Army which consists of 7.79X troops. 
Resides this, thousands ot Dogras serve in the 
t Indian Army 

Finance. -The financial position of the State 
Is strong. The total revenue is about Rs. 
2,25,00,009 ; the chiet sources being lain! forests, 
customs and excise and Sericulture. There is a 
lug reserve and no debt. 

Production and Industry. — The population 
is pre-eminently agricultural and pastoral. 
The principal food crops are rice, maize and 
\\ heat ( disced is also uu important crop. Bar- 
ley, cotton, saffron, tobacco, beans, walnuts, 
almonds and hops are also grown. Fears and 
apples, the principal fruits of the Valley, are 
exported In large, quantities. The State forests 
are extenshe and valuable. The principal 
species of timber trees arc deodar, blue pine and 
fir. The most valuable lorests occur in Kisht- 
war, Knrnah and Kamraj llaqas. A survey of 
the mineral resources of tin* State is being con- 
ducted under an expert. The most noteworthy 
, *»f the minerals are bauxite, coal, fuller’s earth, 
kaolino, slate, zinc, copper and talc. Gold is 
found in Baitiatan and Gilgit, sapphires in 
i Paddar, aquamarines in Skardu and lead in 
I Cri The silk filature in Srinagar is the largest 
[of its kind in the world. Manufacture ot silk 
is a very ancient industry in Kashmir. Zain-ul- 
| Abidin who ruled from *1421 to 1472 is said to 
have imported silk weavers from Khurasan and 
settled them here. Woollen cloth, shawls, 

I papier machi and wood carving of the State 
i are world-famous. The State participated in 
the British Empire Exhibition of 1924. The 
Kashmir Court was styled ** The Gem Of The 
j Smaller Courts” and attracted many visitors. 

Communications.— (treat efforts have been 
made and are being made towards the improve- 
ment of roads for wheeled traffic in the State. 
The Jhelum Valley road <190 miles) which links 
the Kashmir Valley wdth the Punjab and the 
North- Western Frontier Province is considered 
, to be one of the finest motorable mountain roads 
in the world. 
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The Banihal Tart Road, 203 miles long, which 
has recently been completed, joins Kashmir 
with the North Western Railway system at 
Jammu* Tawi and is also a flue motorahle road 

Roads for pack animals lead from Srinagar, 
the summer capital of Kashmir, to the frontier 
districts of Gilgit and Ladakh. Internal village 
communications ha\ e also been much improved 

The Jammu- Suehetgarh Railway, a section oi 
the Wazirahad-Sialkot branch line of the North 
Western Railway bystem, is the only Railway in 
the State. The mountainous- nature of the 
country has made the extension of the line Into 
the heart of the State so far impracticable. 

Public Works.— I n 1904 a flood spill channel 
above Srinagar was constructed to minimise 
the constant danger of floods m the Ki\cr 
Jtielum and it was hoped that the danger would 
be still further reduced by the carrying out ot a 
scheme for lowering a part of the bed of the 


River Jhelum by dredging, which has been taken 
in hand. It is interesting to know that- dredging 
operations were once before carried out in the 
reign of Avantivarman (A.l>. 855-883) by his 
engineer Suyya near Sopore, with tho same 
object. Good progress has been made with 
irrigation but the most important scheme of 
recent years has been the installation of a large 
Electric Power Station on the Jhelum River at 
Mahora which was completed in 1907. 

Education — Of the total population of 
3,259,527 excluding the frontier ilaqas where 
literacy is not recorded, there are 72,228 persons 
who are able to read and write, of whom 4,007 
only are females. In other words, 20 out ot 
cAery 1,000 persons aged five or more can read 
and write Among males 40 in every 1,000 are 
literati*. The number ot educational institu- 
tions including two Arts Colleges and two tech- 
nical institutes is 784 and is being steadily 
increased. 


THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 


The Report on Indian constitutional reforms 
by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford stated 
that it was desirod to call into existence a per- 
manent consultative body which would repluce 
the conference of Princer. which had period i- 
cally mot at the invitatiou of the Viceroy. 
After pointing out the need for regular meetings 
of the Council, the Report said: We contem- 
plate that the Vieeroy should be president, and 
should as a rule preside, but that in his absence 
one of the Princes should be chairman. The 
rules cf business would bo framed by the Viceroy 
after consultation with the Princes, who might 
from time to time suggest modifications in the 
rules.’* 

It was further suggested in the joint report 
that the Council of Princes should be invited 
annually to appoint a small standing commit- 
tee, to which the Viceroy or the Political De- 
partment might refer decisions affecting the 
Native States, particularly questions dealing : 
with custom or usage. The Joint Report also ' 
made recommendations for the appointment of 
commissions to inquire into disputes in which 
Native States might be concerned and into 
cases of misconduct, aud for arranging for joint 
deliberation on matters of common interest 
between tho Council of State aud the Council 
of Princes. 

At the end of January 1919 a Conference of 
the Ruling Princes was held at Delhi, to 
consider this scheme. The subject which gave 
rise to the longest discussion was the proposal 
In the Reform Scheme to divide the Native 
States into two categories, those possessing 
“full powers” of internal Government and 
those not having such powers. Some of the 
Princes held that membership of the Council 
of Princes should be limited to t-he rulers en- 
joying full powers, whilst others considered that 
some measure of representation ought to he ( 
given to the smaller States ; and the Conference 
came to no agreement on the matter. The pro- 1 
osal to institute a Council of Princes received, j 
owever, general support, and it was suggested 
that the new House should be called the j 
Narendra Mandal (House of Princes.) 


The recommendations of the Conference were 
then placed before the Secretary of State, and 
in the next Conference held in November 1919. 
Lord Chelmsford propounded a general scheme 
for a Chamber of Princes approvod by His 
Majesty’s Government. Tho Conference after 
| debating the question passed a resolution warmly 
accepting the scheme and expressing an earnest 
hope that the Chamber might be brought into 
existence during the ensuing year. On the 
| occasion of the formal inauguration of the 
I Chamber of Princes Lord Chelmsford, describ- 
ing how he enlisted the advice and criticism of 
I the Codification Committee of Princes which 
I had been appointed by the Conference and how 
with their assistance the drafts of tho Constitu- 
tion of the Chamber with tho first Regulations 
and Rules of Business, and the draft resolution 
concerning Courts of Arbitration and Commis- 
sions of Enquiry were moulded into practical 
shape, explained that dilllculties had arisen in 
the selection of a suitable Indian designation 
for the Chamber which would for the present be 
known by tho English title of the Chamber of 
| Princes. He also said that another point on which 
i tho imblished constitution differed from the 
| wording favoured by the Committee of Princes 
was the absolute prohibition of the discussion 
, in the Chamber of the internal affairs of indlvidu- 
, al States and the actions of individual Rulers. 
The main function of the Chamlier was to discuss 
matters affecting tho States generally or of com- 
i mon concern to the States and to British India 
or the Empire at large. As regards the question 
of direct relations between the Government of 
India and the important States, a recommenda- 
tion had been made to the Secretary of State 
for the transfer of the more important States’ 
in the Bombay Presidency, according to aschemo 
prepared by a special Committee, to be carried 
into effect at some future date, when the condi- 
tions appear to be favourable. A scheme 
would also shortly be placed before His Majesty’s 
Government for the bringing of the important 
States of the Punjab into direct relations with 
the Government of India as soon as the«ecessary 
arrangements could be made. Gwalior State 
would soon be brought into direct touch with 
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the Central Government through a Resident quarters of the Government of India and one of 
who would be independent of the Central India its most important function* is to discuss with 
Agency and some of the Rajputana States, the various Departments of that Go> eminent 
which were formerly in relations with a Local matters in which the Administrations of both 
Resident, were now in direct relations with the the States and British India are concerned. 
Agent to the Governor-General in Bajputana. Important questions of this class which have 

recently received attention are the division of 
The Chamber was formally inaugurated by the revenue from Customs and Posts and T elegraplis 
l>ukc of Connaught on February 8th, 1921, nad the cortrol of the Police on railway lines 
ann has quickly developed a vigorous life. Its running for considerable distances through 
Presidential duties are entrusted to an elected State terrltorv. The Committee reports to the 
Chancellor, now 11. 11. the Maharajah of Bikaner Chamber, which meets annually. The number 
rnd its detailed business is attended to by an of Princes who attenaed the last meeting was 
elected Standing Committee of six members, between forty and fifty. Its proceedings have 
This meets twice or thrice a year at the head- hitherto always been conducted in private. 

Indian States’ Tribute. 

Many of the States pay tribute, varjiug iri amount according to the circumstances of each 
Cas3, to the British Government. This tribute is frequently due to exchanges of territory or 
settlement of claims between the Governments, but is chiefly in lieu of former obligations to sup- 
ply or maintain troops. The actual unnual receipts in the form of tribute and contributions from 
Indian States are summarised in the following tabic. The relations of the States to one 
another in respect of tributes arc complicated, and it would serve no useful purpose to enter 
upon the question, it may, however, be mentioned that a large number of the States of Kathia- 
war and Gujarat pay tribute of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from 
some of the smaller States of Central India : — 

States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 


i 

Tribute from Jaipur 26,667 

„ „ Kotah ,648 

„ „ Udaipur ,333 

„ „ Jodhpur ,533 

„ „ Bund I ,000 

„ „ Other States ,170 

Contribution of Jodhpur towards cost of Erin pur a Irregular Force 667 

„ of Kotah towards cost ot Deoht Irregular Force . . . . . . 13,333 

„ of Bhopal towards cost of Bhopal Levy 10,753 

„ of Jnora towards cost of United Malwa Contingent 9,142 

Contributions towards cost of Malwa Bliil Corps 2,280 

Central Provinces and Berar. 

Tributefrom various States . . . . . . . . 15,696 

Burma. 

Tributes from Shan States 28,524 

„ „ other States .. 1,367 

Assam. 

Tribute from Manipur . 333 

„ „ llaiubrai • 7 

Bengal. 

Tribute from Cooch Behar 4,51 4 

United Provinces. 

Tribute from Benares 14,600 

„ ,, Kapurthala (Bahraich) • •• 8,733 

Punjab. 

Tribute from Mandl . . . . . . . 6,667 

„ „ other States 3,086 

Madras. 

Tribute from Travancore . . . . . . , . . . . . . . . • 63,333 

Peshkosh and subsidy from Mysore 233,333 

„ „ „ „ Cochin 13,333 

„ „ „ „ Travancore . . . . . 888 

Bombay. j 

Tribute from Kathiawar .. . . 31,129 

„ „ various petty States .. .. .. .. .. .. . . 2,825 

Contribution from Baroda States .. .. .. .. .. .. .. . .i 25,000 

„ „ Jagirdars, Southern Mahralt a Country . 6,765 

Tribute from Cutch 5,484 


It was announced at the Coronation Durbar of 1911 that tliere would in future be uo 
Nazar an a payments on successions. 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 

Portugal and France both hold small terri- Avoly on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrant" 
torial possessions iu the Indian Peninsula. I to the Gulf of Cambay; ami the little Island 

Tlie Portuguese possessions in India, all of | of l>m, wii h two places called Gog hi and Simhor, 
which are situated within the limits ' ot Bombay , tm the southern extremity of the Kathiawai 
Presidency, consist ot the Province ot Goa on j Peninsula. All these three territoiies constitute 
the Arabian Sea Coast; the territory ot Daman I what is called the State of India, 
with the small territory called Pragana-Nagar- 1 

GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
rounded by British districts. Savant wadi State 
lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea on the 
west and North Kanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundary is the range of the Western 
Ghats, winch separates it tiom the British dis- 
tricts ot' P.elgaum and North Kanara. The 
extreme length trom north to south is (52 miles 
and the greatest breadth lrom east to west 40 
miles. The territoiy has a total area of 1,201 
square miles and consists ol the YcUtu* t'oru/Hit>- 
t<u s, or Old Conquests, comprising the island ot 
Goa, acquired b> the Portuguese m 1510, and the 
neighbouring municipal it it s ol Salsette, Barth z, 
and Mormugao acquired in 154.5 ; and of the 
Sonii, Conquistas, or New Conquests, eoinpiising 
tilt' municipalities oi Pernem, Sanquelim, Pornla, 
Queixun, Canacona, Satan and Sanguem ac- 
qmred in the latter halt of the 18th cent in y. 
The small island ot Angediva situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the British district ol 
North Kanara, terms administratively a portion 
of the Canacona municipality. This was ac- 
quired in 1505. The whole country is hilly, 
especially the eastern portion, the predominating 
physical feature being the Western Ghats, which 
besides bounding the country along the north- 
east and south-east, just olT westward and spread 
across the country in a succession of spurs ami 
ridges. Then* are several conspicuous isolated 
peaks, of which the highest, Sonsagar, is 3,827 
feet high. 

The country is intcisooted by numerous rivets 
running westward from the Ghats, and the, prin- 
cipal eight, which are all navigable , are in size 
ot some importance. Goa possesses a line har- 
bour, formed bv the promoiitoiies ol Bardez 
and Salsette. Halt-way between these extre- 
mities lies the cabo . or cape, which forms the 
extremity of the island ot Goa This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao. Botli are capable of 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovi river, 
which opens into Aguada. Mortnugao is acces- 
sible at all times and is therefore the harbour 
of commercial importance. It is t he terminus oi 
tlie railway running to the coast from the inland 
British system of lines. A breakwater and port 
have been built there and the trade is consider- 
able being chiefly transit trade from British 
territory. The international transit of Mormu- 
goa port was in 1926 about Its. 440 lakhs. 

The People. 

The total population of Goa was .5:51,952 at 
the census of 1921. This giveg^ a density ot 
408 persons to the square mile "and the popula- 
tion showed an increase of 9 per cent, since the 

8 


ceiiMi-. t<n\(.»is pu'v loiislv . Iii the Vcllias 
< 'ofiqilKtns t he lll.ljol it J ol the population Is 
t'lii 1st i.iii iii tin* Nov us ( 'onqiiihtus Hindus 

• lie iiion numerous t li.in ( hriq i.m* The Mos- 
lem* in tin hinloiv tin iiuuibt led in a tew 
thousands The Clmstiaiis still ven largely 
adheie to eash dot in* t ions, claiming to be. 
brahmans Chai.idos ,md low tastes, which 
do not inteim.uiv The Hindus w ho loim about 
om* halt ot the total population an* largely 
Main! ha and do not, difln trom those of 
the adjacent, hoiikan dMucts , ,| Bombay. 
All classisotthe people, with the except oil of 
Km opeans use t he Kouka.ni dialect ot Maiathi 
with some admixture ot Portuguese words. Tilt 
otheial language is Poihiguese, which is common** 

I v spoken m the capital and the ptnmpal towns 
as well as by all educated people. Neaily all t lie, 
Christians piotess the Roman Cat holie religion 
and are spuitually mbjnf to an archbishop 
who has tin* 1 it les ot Pinnate ot the Fast and 
Patriaieh ot tin* hast. Indies and exercises ec- 

* leslast leal jurisdiction also ovei a portion 
ot BntKh India, and the piov trices of Macau 
(China) and Timor ((Mania), with missions 
m foreign count lies and iMo< amlnque (Portu- 
guese hast Allien). Tin ( hrislMns id D.inian 
and Dm an subject nndei a new Tieilv signed 
in 192S In tween Potlugal and tin* llolv see to 
tin* \ n Idu ,Im>p ot lina 'I'Iick* aic numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
icligious oideih m Portuguese territory. The 
ehiibhesateiii ehaige ot secular priests. Hindus 
and M.ihoniedans now enjoy |>crlecL treedom 
in religious matters and have their own places 
of worship. In the early days of Portuguese 
rule the worship ot Hindu gods in public and 
the observance of Hindu usages were Btrietly 
forbidden and rigorously suppi eased. 

The Country. 

\ littli ovei one-tlmd of tin* entiic territoiy 
ot (ioa is stated to he under i iilttv at ion The, 
hitilitv ot tin* soil \ ai i( s eonsidciablv a<<onllng 
to qiinlitv. situation and water-supply The 
Velhas ( onqiiistas are as a rule bett< r and more 
int cii-iv elv cultivated Ilian the Novas ConquiK- 
t.e In both tlasc divisions a holding ol Uitcen 
oi sixteen air<s would be <onsid«*ied a good 
sized larm but the majoiitv ol holdings me oi 
min ii smalli r extent vui.ving from halt an a< re 
to five m six a< n * 'I'he staph produce of the 
<om»trv is ri« » . oi which then* aie two good 
harvests, but the quantity pioduced is barely 
sufficient, to im*( t < tu ue«*dh of the population foi 
two-thirds of tin* yiar. Next to rice, the culture 
ol coeoauHt. palms is deemed most impoitunt 
f n>m tin* vanity of uses to which the products 
are applied. Hilly places and inferior 
soils are set apart foi the cult i vat ion of cereals 
and several kinds ot fruits and vegetables an 
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cultivated to so important extent. The condition 
of the agricultural classes in the Vclhas Con- 
qnistaa has Improved during recent yearn, 
owing to the general rise In the price* of all 
clauses of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
There is a great shortage of agricultural labour 
in the VclhuB (Jonquifltas, and the cultivation 
of rice fields is now practically controlled l>v the 
Hindu population. In the summer months 
bands of artisans and field labourers from the 
adjoining British territory make their wav into 
Bardez where the demand for labour is always 
keen. Stately forests are found in tiic Non as 
Conquistas. They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and yield some 
profit to the administration. Iron is found in 
parts of the territory ; but has not been seriously 
worked. Manganese also exists and some mints 
are being worked at present, the oro being 
exported to the Continent. 

Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce between East and West 
and was specially famous for Its trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf. It lost its commercial 
importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
Umpire and its trade is now insignificant. 

The present trade of Goa is not very large# 
Its imports amount to almut Its. 160 lakhs 
and exports to about Its. 40 lakhs. The dis- 
crepancy is met from the money sent to Goa 
by tlio many emigrants who arc to he found 
all over the world. Few manufacturing indus- 
tries of any moment exist and most manufac- 
tured articles in use are imported. Exports 
chiefly consist of coeoanuts, betel nuts, mangoes 
and other fruits and raw produce 

A lino of railway connects Mormugao with 
tho Madras and Southern Mahratta .Railway 
Its length from Mormugao t-o Fast le Hock above 
the Ghats where it joins the liritish system, is 
51 miles, of which 46 are in Portuguese territory. 
The railway is under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Maiiratta Railway admi- 
nistration, and tho hulk of the trade of Mormu- 
gao port is what it brings down from and takes 
to tne Interior. The telegraphs in Portuguese 
territories are worked as a separate system from 
tho British. Tho latter, however, laid an office 
at Novu-Goa maintained jointly by the two 
Governments but since 1925 the Nova-Goa 
offico has been handed over to the Portuguese 
Government which now maintains and works 
all tho tclographs in its territories. 

Taxes and Tariifs. 

The country was in a state of chronic financial 
equilibrium for nearly sixty years with occasional 
exceptions. The last war enhanced the deficits 
to alarming proportions and these were met by 
fresh taxes and new loans. Most ot the new 
taxes wore the result of the initiative of the 
Governor-General Jaimo de Morals, who is po- 
pularly known as the “ Governor of Taxes#. ” 
Only In 1927 tho country experienced the joys 
of a balanced budget and the public servants 
whose salaries had always remained in arrears 
are now being paid regularly. There 1# an esti- 
mated surplus of about a lakh and a half which 
has been ear-marked for promoting the indus- 
trial progress of the country. If municipal 


| arid national taxes be added together, the 
country presents a very high incidence of taxa- 
tion, even higher than that of British India, the 
average coming to about Rs. 8-8 per capila. 
There is no income-tax, except for government- 
servants, but there is a sjreeial ten per cent tax 
on all incomes derived in the shape of interest 
on loans. This tax is a powerful contributory 
cause to the flight of capital from Portuguese 
I India. Tho chief sources of revenue are the 
land tax, Excise and the customs There Is a 
i special tax on emigrants which yields to the 
i State about Rs. 60,000 The country being 
! economically backward, the taxes give very 
I little indication of its productive capacity or of its 
annual wealth. The national wealth is a matter 
j of pure conjecture for lack of statistics. 

The tarilf schedule is based on the three-fold 
| principle, fiscal, protective and preferential. 

! There is a limited tree list on which books and 
| ] >aper figure prominently. The fiscal tariff 
ranges from 10 to 30 per cent, according to the 
nature of the commodities, but. the duties in 
several cases arc specific, not ad valorem. Thi‘ 
causes considerable hardship to trade, and 

specially to the poorer classes of consumers. 
The preteront.ial tariff applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon and the Portuguese Polonies. 

Very recently the principle of protection his 
been extended to the export of canned fruits 
which are entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent, on 
their basic price. 

The Capital. 

Nova-Goa, the present capital of Portuguese 
India, comprehends Patijim and Rlbandar, 
Old Goa is some six miles distant from tho new 
, city. Panjnn occupies a narrow strip of 
land leading up to the Cabo, the cape divid- 
ing the Aguada bay from that of Mormu- 
gao, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
tiic Aguada. It was selected as the residence 
of the Portuguese Viccioy in 1759, and in 1843 
it was raised to its prcscul rank as the capita) 
of Portuguese India The appearance of the 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences, as seen from the water 
is very picturesque and this impression is not 
belied by a closer inspection of its neat and 
ipacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. 
The most Imposing public structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Primary School the Public Library and the Go- 
vernment Press Other noticeable buildings are 
the Cathedral and various churches, the vice- 
j regal palace, the High Court and so on. The 
I square in the lower part of the town is adorned 
; with a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand- 
j ing under a canopy. 

History. 

Goa was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1510 Albuquer- 
que promptly fortified the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis. From this 
time Goa rapidly rose in importance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portuguese power in 
the East. There was constant fighting witli 
the armies of the bijapur kingdom, but the 
I Portuguese held their own and gained the sur- 
rounding territory now known as tbe Velhas 
. Couquistas. 
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The subsequent history of the town is one 
of ostentation and decay. Goa reached its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 
scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
cial magnificence which has had no parallel 
in the British capitals of India. Portugal, 
however, with its three millions of population 
was too small to defend itself against Spain 
and maintain at the same time its immenoe Em- 
pire in the four Continents. Albuquerque tried 
to consolidate Portuguese rule in India by his 
policy of attracting the conquered Indians and 
granting them civil and religious liberties. His 
contemporaries, however, could not understand 
liis far-seeing statesmanship and after ids death 
they undid all his work basing their dominion 
on conquest by the sword and military force 
and they laboured to consolidate it by a prosely- 
tising organisation which throws all the mission- 
ary efforts of every other European power in 
India into the shade. Old Goa, as the ruins of 
the old capital are called to-day, had a hundred 
churches, many of them of magnificent propor- 
tions, and the Inquisition which was a power m 
the land. The sixty years* subjection to Spain 
in the 17th century completed the ruin of the 
Portuguese Empire in the East and though the 
Marquis of Pombal in the 18tli century tried 
to stave off its decadence, his subordinates in 
far-off India either could not understand or 
would not carry out his orders and even his 
strong hand was unable to stop t,hc decline. It 
was in the 1 9th century that the colonials began 
to enjoy full Portuguese citizenship and sent 
their representatives to the Parliament in 
Lisbon. 

Modern Times. 

There was frequently recurring fighting and 
in 1741 the Marath as invaded the neighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the city itself. An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment. The invaders were beaten 
off, and the Novas Conquistas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions. Jn 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in Britisli territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay. In 1852 the Banes of Safari, in the No- 
vas Conquistas, revolted. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Kanes joining 
them the trouble was again not quieted 
untli the arrival of another special expedition 
from Lisbon. The Kanes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again 
imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
was onlv reported concluded in the summer of 
1913. There has been no outbreak after that 
date. 

The people on the whole appear to he quite 
satisfied with the Portuguese connection. There 
is no agitation for further reforms as in British 
India and not a sign of disaffection against Por- 
tuguese rule. This is chiefly due to the fact 
that under the present regime the natives of Goa 
enjoy complete equality with the natives of Por- 


tugal, many of the sons of Goa occupying high 
and responsible positions in Portugal. Thus 
Elvino do Britto who was Minister of Publio 
Works towards the end of the last century was 
a native of Goa as was the father of Dr. Betten- 
court Kodrigues, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in General Carmonas dictatorial Government. 
Natives of Goa are also Dr. Almeida Arez, the 
President of the Supreme Court in Lisbon, Dr. 
Caeteno Gonsalves, Judge of the samo Court 
and Mr. Alberto Xavier, Secretary- General of the 
Ministry of Finance. 

Administration. 

The Lisbon Government by Decree No. 3260, 
dated 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding the administration of Portuguese India 
under an Organic Charter (Carta Organica) in 
torce since 1st July 1919. This Charter, 
regarding civil and financial administration 
ot the colony, was modified by rules Nos. 1005 
and 1022, dated 7th and 20tli August 1920, 
and decrees Nos. 7008 and 7030 dated 9th 

and 16th October. A new Organic Charter 

modifying in certain parts the earlier one was 
granted by Decree No. 12,499 of 4th October 
1920 an<l is now In force. 

The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by one Governor-General, residing In the 

Capital of the State, at Panjlm alias Nova-Goa* 
and is divided into three districts : Goa, Daman 
and Diu. The last two are each under a Lieute- 
nant-Governor. The district of Goa is under the 
direct superintendency of the Governor-General. 

Subordinate to the Governor-General the 
following Secretariats are working : Home 

and Political, Finance, Customs, Education, 
Military, Naval, Agriculture, Health and Public 
Works. There are also three special and autono- 
mous Departments, which do not constitute 
exclusive Secretariats, one of them being the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs, the 
second that of Survey and the third that of 
the Fiscal of the W. I. P. Kailway. 

As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor-General and in collaboration 
with him works a Governor’s Council ( Conselho 
do Coverno) with Legislative and advisory 
powers. The Council is constituted, in addition 
to the Governor-General, ex-offwio President, of 
four officials (Attorney-General, the Director 
of Finances, the Director of Civil Administration 
and the Director of Public Works), five elected 
members (three representing Velhas, Conquistas, 
one the Novas Conquistas and one the Districts 
of Daman and Diu) and five members nominated 
by the Governor-General to represent the mino- 
rities, agricultural, commercial and other 
interests and the press. 

In each province of Goa, Daman and Diu, 
there is a District Council to supervise the Muni- 
cipalities and other local institutions. The 
District Council of Goa is composed of the Direc- 
tor of Civil Administration. President, the Gov- 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova-Goa Civil 
Court ; the Deputy Chief Health Officer ; the 
Engineer next to the Director of Public Works ; 
the Deputy Director of Finances ; the Chairman 
of the Municipal Corporation of the Islands ; one 
member elected by the Commercial aud Indus- 
trial Associations of the district; one member 
elected by the 60 highest tax payers of Goa ; one 
member elepted hy the Associations of Land- 
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owners ami FarunrH of tin* District , and one 
member advocates i-b < t»*d by the Legislative 
Council aimin'' the l« ^.illy qualified. 

At Daman ami Din the correspond lug body 
Is composed of the local Governor, President, 
the (ii)vt rmm nt Prosecutor, tin* ( bill of tin* 
Public Work*' lb p;utrm*nt , tin* Health Otho r 
the l'luancial I>ir«<tor of the district, the Chair- 
man ot tli c Munir i pal Cm poratmn, two m> mbc rt- 
elected (iy 40 highest tax payers of tin District 
and om mcmiii r < tiled by the Merchant 
Industrialists and r'.irmeru of thedhtrbt. 

Under the provisions of the above quoted 
Decree is al-o officiating in the capital ol Por- 
tuguese India a ndinhiDtr.it i\e court 
tribunal to take cognizance and decide all liti 
glows administrative matte is hsc.il qm -lions 
and accounts II is named Tnhmml Aifimtn s- 
rntiro I'tsr/tf c >h' < 'on fas and h composed ol the 
(thief Justin* as President, Join 1 Ill'll Point 
judges, one superior Co\ermmnt office i, v\ ho 
must be a Daeiieloi ot Law.-, mumnated by tie 
Government and a elti/en, who is not an otln ial 
elected by the Governoi <»e rieia! s ( onueii 
When matters tes'at dim; Itnanns and u< < ounK 

PORT OF 

Mormugno la situated towards the south of 
Aguuda Bar, on the lett Bar, on the left hank 
ol Zuury Klver in but. K»° 25‘N and Long 
7 3° 47' K., about 22 a miles south ot Bombay 
and tlj- miles south of I’unjtm, the Capital ol 
Portuguese India. r l’hc Port of Morning io is 
the natural outlet ro the sea tor the whole arm 
served by the M. A* S. M. Jtv. (metro-gauge), 
and offets the shortest route both passenger 
and goods tratlie. The distance from Aden 
to Mormugao is about, the same as trotn Aden 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light- 
houses, huovs and all m eessary maiks and It 
1 h easily accessible all tin* year round and at 
any hour of the dnv or night even without the 
assistance c»f a Pilot. Pilotage Is not ooinpul- 
Hory, hut when usual pilot Mag is hoisted, a 
nun 11 fled officer will hoard the vessel and render 
such assistance. 

Morning »o llaihour is the terminal station 
of the West of India Portuguese Hallway whieh 
is emit rolled l>v the Madras and Southern 
Maharatta Railway Commnv, with heulquarters 
at Madras. Goods aie slilptied direct from Mor- 
ning, to to any Continental Potts every lacility 
being afforded lor such dtieet shipments. Cargo 
ran be unloaded (tom or loaded direct into 
Railway wagons, which mil alongside steamers, 
thus reducing handling. Warehouses are 
built on the quay and have railway sidings 
alongside. Steamers of over f>,(mO tons net 
register, from any Continental Ports can he 
discharged or hauled rapidly and in complete 
safety, in a working day ot 10 hours ti.Mi tons 
iron work or 800 tons hale or bag cargo can 
easily he loaded or discharged. The port is 
provided with steam cranes ami all other appli- 
ances for quick loading and discharging of 
vessels, one of the cranes lx'ing of 30 tons 
capacity for discharging heavy lifts. The 
tonnage, quay dues and all other charges are 
very low* hpceial concessions Wing granted 
for steamers arriving from European or American 
Ports touching Lisbon, Fro-di water can be 
obtained at a low cost. 


Possessions. 

come up for decision and discussion the Director 
of Finances also sits on this Ti ibuual 
| Under the presidency of the Governor-GeneTal 
| the following bodies are also working: — 

Technical Council of Public Work*.— Its mem- 
bers are all engineers on permanent duty in 
, the head office, a military otlieer of highest 
i rank in the army or navy, the Director of Fin- 
ance s, the Attorney-General, the Uhief Health 
, Officer and a Secretary being a clerk of the 
i Public Works Department appointed by the 
1)1 lector of Public Works 

Council of Public l/ifstrtu lion ~~ This Council 
presided over by the Governor-General is com- 
. posi d of five officials the Director ot Civil Admi- 
nistration, the Director of tie Medical College, 
the Director ot the Lyceum, the Director of the 
Normal School and the Inspector of Primary 
St liooN, and four nominated members. 

There Is one High Court In the State of Indias 
, with five Judges and one Attorney-General ; and 
Courts of Just iee at Panjiin, Margao, Mapu< i, 
Bieliolim, Quep* m e Dam.io; and Municipal 
| < ‘ourts of Justice at Morning Jo (Vasco da Gama), 
I Pond. i Dm and Nagar-Aveli. 

MORMUGAO. 

The Bombay Steam Navigation Company’s 
(Shepherd) steamers between Bombay and Man- 
galore call at Mormug iO twice a week. The Bri- 
tish India Steam Navigation Company ’» steamer- 
between Bombay and Africa call at Morning.! o 
at least once a month. The KUertnan Striek Line 
maintains a regular servhe from Liverpool 
to Morning u» railing occasionally at Lisbon. 
This service otters every facility for shipment 
lrom the United Kingdom to stations on the 
M. tV S. M. Railway under the “Combined 
sea and Rail Through Bills of Lading.” Tin ro 
are several stevedoring tlrms, the maximum 
rate for discharging or loading coal and general 
cargo being lived by Government at. 6 annas 
iM*r ton, deadweight. Goods lor British India 
juss through Goa without any charge being 
collected by Portuguese Government. British 
Customs duty payable at Castle-Hock can be 
paid bv the Railway Company and collected 
at destination. Goods from stations on the 
M. <Vr S. M. Ry. System to MormugJo or 
nce-t ?,/nr are railed without transhipment, 
thus avoiding a second handling. Steam tugs, 
barges, etc , for unloading in the stream can 
lie had at a very low charge. 

With a view to promoting the economical, 
commercial and industrial development of 
Mormugao, a special Department under the 
designation of the “ Mormugao Improvement 
Trust ” with its head office at Vasco da (Luna, 
2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has i>een 
created and the Local Government have intro- 
duced various regulations granting every 
facility to those intending to raise buildings 
for residential and industrial purposes in the 
whole area, comprising about 300 acres, near 
the Harbour. There are over 2,000 plots, 
each measuring between 1,000 and 2,000 square 
metres (each square yard— 0*8361 square metre!, 
available for residential quarters, granted on 
permanent lease on e ich payment of 2 annas 
to Its. 1-8 per square metre, according to their 
situation, in addition to an annual payment 
of 4 pies per square metre as lease-hold rent 
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Within about «'»<> days from the date of applica- 
non tor a plot, the same is made over to the 

• pplicant or to the highest bidder, Rhould there 
!, more than one applicant for one and the same 
plot. The plan ot buildings is in all eases 
-ulijeot to the approval of the Chairman of the 
improvement Trust, such plan being required 
M> be submitted within 60 days from the date 
*l,e plot, is made over to the lessee, and the 
jeriod within which building is to he completed 
■- 2 years. Jin]>ortati<>n ot building materials 
- allowed free of Custom duties. In addition 
i o the al>ove, tiiere is an extensive area avail- 
tide and resen ed only for Industrial and 

t ninmereial Establishments, this area being 
known as “Free Zone”. Within this “Free 
/one,” in addition to plots, which are leased 
it a very low rate for budding factories, bonded 
u irrhonsep or for establishment of any kind 

• it industrial or commercial concerns, in 
leeordaneo with rules and legulations lately 
i-'-ued by the local Government, special conces- 
sions and nriv Urges are granted, sueh as* 

(l) For Establishment of Factories or Indus- 
trial Concerns. All machinery, building mate- 
rials. tools, raw mat dials, etc., required for 
i (instruction, maintenance and regular working 


of the Factories are permitted free of import 
duty, likewise export of the goods manufactur- 
ed within the “ Free Zone." 

(II) For Establishment of Depots of Manu- 
factured or Unmanufactured Goods, Jlonded 
Warehouse*., etc., etc— All goods imported by 
the Concessionaire for the purpose of such 
depot are allowed to he exported to any Foreign 
territory, after being impro\ed and repacked, 
if necessary, without payment of either import 
or export duty. 

(III) Exemption of Government Taxes. — In 
addition to the above privileges, all Fac- 
tories, Commercial Establishments, buildings, 
etc .. within the “ Free Zone “ are exempt from 
all Government taxes for a period of 20 years 
from May 102’]. Applications for any ot the 
a bow eon cessions liu\e to he addressed to II. E. 
the Governor-General of Port mmeso India and 
presented at the ortice of the Morning. to 
Improvement Trust at Vasco da Gama, giving 
theiein lull particulars of tho area and plot, 
etc . required Such applications are disposed 
of within as little time as possible. Full 
information ern be obtained from tin* Mormugno 
Improvement Trust, Vasco da Gama. 


DAMAN. 


The settlement of Daman lies at the en- 
trance to the Gulf ot Cambay, about. 100 miles 
north ot Bombay. It is com posed ot two poi- 
tims, namelv, Daman proper, hing on tin 
coast, and t lie detached parguna ot Nag.ir A veil 
separated from it by a naiiow strip of British 
terutoiy and bisected by the B. B C. J. Rail- 
way. Daman proper contains an area ot 22 
square miles and 26 villages and has a popu- 
lation (1021) of 17,. '>06 of whom 1,180 are Chris- 
t lans The number of houses is a< voiding to the 
Mine census 4,o0.'>. Nagar Aveli has an area 
uf 60 square milis and a population (1621) 
nf 31.048, of whom only 271 are Christians. 
The number ot houses is 6,066. Tin* town of 
human was sacked bv the Portuguese in 1531 
rebuilt, I > \ the natives and r< taki n l>v the Portu- 
guese m 155*, when they made it one of their 
1 >( rmanent establishments in India They 
• inverted tile mosque into a ihureh and have 
once built ej glit other places ot vvoiship. The 
native Christians adopt the Kiirope.in cos- 
tume, some of the women dressing themselves 
alter the present European fashion, and ot tiers 
following the old style of petticoat and mantle 
once prevail nt in Spain and Portugal. 

The soil of the settlement Is moist and fer- 
tile, especially in Nagar Aveli, but despite the 


case of cultivation only one-f wentieth part of the 
terntory is umb r tillage, The principal crops 
me rice, wheat, flu* interior cereals of Gujaiat 
and tobacco The settlement contains no 
minerals. There are statily forests in Nagar 
\ veil, and about two-thirds of them consist ot 
teak, hut the forests are not conserved and tin* 
extent of land covered by each kind of 
timber has not been determined. Before the 
decline ot Portuguese power In the East, Daman 
carrici on an extensive Bommeree especially 
with the east coast of Alriea. In thoso days 
it was net id for its dyeing and weaving. 

The territory forms for administrative pur- 
poses a single district and has a Municipal 
Chamber and Corporation. It is ruled by a 
Governor invested with both civil and military 
functions, subordinate to the Governor- Genera I 
of Goa. The judicial department is adminis- 
tered by a judge, with an establishment com- 
posed of a delegate ot the Attorney-General 
and two clerks In Nagar Avoli the greater 
part of the soli is the property of the Govern- 
ment., from whom the cultivators hold their 
tenuies direct. A tax is levied on all lands, 
whether alienated or tho projierty of the Ht.ate. 
The chief sources of revenue are land-tax, 
forests, excise and customs duties. 


DID. 


Dm is an island lying off the southern cx- 
r emity of the Kathiawar Peninsula, from 
1 inch it is separated bv a narrow channel 
birough a considerable swamp. It is composed 
>! ttiree portions, namely , Din proj*er (island), 
' ie village of Gogla, on the Peninsula, separated 
b” the ciiamu 1, ami the fortrt ss of Siinhor. 
e>out 5 miles west ol the island. It has a small 

* it excellent harbour, where vessels can safely 

* le at anchor in two fathoms of water and 
wing to the great advantage which its posi- 

' on offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- 
an Gulf, tin* Portuguese viere fired at an 
‘ irly period with a desire to obtain jvossessjon 


of It. This they gained, first, by treaty with 
the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
arms. Dili became opulent and famous for 
its commerce. Jt has now dwindled into 
insignificance. The extreme length of tho island 
is about seven miles and its breadth, from 
north to south, two miles. The area Is 20 
square niihs. The population of the town of 
Diu, from which the island takes its name, 
is said to have been 50,000 in the days of its 
commercial prosperity. The total population 
of the island, according to the eensus*of 1921, 
is 13,844, of whom 228 were Christians. 
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French Possessions. 


FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French poRWR'dom in India comprise the j 
HfttlemcntR, wit h certain dejKuidi nt lodge*, or j 
lot*. They aggregate 202 square mile*, and 
ad a total population in tin* first January 1927 
of 284,422. The tlret, French expedition into 
Indian wate rs, with a view to ojh n up commer- 
cial relation*, w a* attempted in 1802. It wuh 
undertaken hy private merchants at Rouen, but 
It failed, as also did *< veral similar attempt* 
which followed. In 1812 Cardinal RinhelW u found 
ed Dm first Campngnle d'Orlent, but its effort* 
met with no success. Colbert, rcconstitub d 
the Company on a larger basis In 1884, grunting 
exemption from taxes and a monopoly of the 
Indian trade for fifty yeais. Alter having 
twice attempted, without success, to establish 
Itself In Madagascar, Colbert’s Company nun In 
took up the hh a of direct trade with India 
and its President, Caron, founded in 1809 the 
Cornptoir or agency at Surat Hut on find* 
Dig that eitv unsuited for a lead eslahlidnn* lit 
he seised the harbour of Tritirotnalee in C« v Ion 
from the 1 futeh. The Dutch however, speedi- 
ly retook Trlncomalee; and Caion, pacing 
over to the Cojnmundel coa‘t, in 1072, sewd 
St. Thome, a Porhigues* town adjoining Madias 
which had tor twelve Manx been in the pits 
session of Holland. He was, however, com- 
pelled to restore it to the Dut< h in 1074. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impendin'' 
when one of its intents, the olebiated Fran- 
cois Martin, suddenly ledmeil it. Kulhing 
under him a handtul of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out ol the wreck id the settlements at, 
Trlncomalee and St. Thome, lie took up his 
abode at Poiuliehetrv, then a small village 
which he purchased in 1 1»« t Horn the ltaja of 
(•Ingeo. He built fort Itlcat ions, and a trad* 
he can to spring up; but he was unable to hold 
the town against, the Dutch, who wrested It 
from him In 18112. and held it until it was res- 
tored to the French bv the Pence of Rvswick, 
In 1897. Pondicherry btcaine i*i this vear 
and has ever since remained, toe most Impoit- 
anfc ot the French Scttl* inents In India Its 
foundation was cot»t cm poraneons w it H tint 
of (Calcutta I, ike Calcutta, its site was pm- 
chased hv a Kurojwun Company from a native 
prince, and what .ltd* Chat nock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondleh* rrv . On 
Its restitution to the French hv the Peace ol 
Ryswlck in 1897. Martin was appointed 
t.overnor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 

Chandnrnagorc, In Lower P*mral, had been 
acquired b> the French Conipmv in I8XS, 1>\ 
Riant from the Delhi F.mperor; Mate*. on the 
Malabar Coast . was obtained in 1725-8, und« r 
the government of M Duiolr . Kaiikal, on the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M. Dumas, 
In 17:19. Vannon. on the coast ot the Northern 
drears, was taken possession oi in 1 7,'>u, and 
formal! v ceded to the French two years later. 

Administration. 

The military command and administration- 
ill-chief *,q tlie French possessions in India are 
vested in a Governor, whose residence i" at 
Pondlcherrv. The otllee Is at potent lield 
by Monsieur de (lui-e t He is assisted i 


Chief Justice and by *• veral "Chefs de Service" 
m the ddf* rent, administrative departments. In 
| 1 *79 lo»al councils and a council-general w» re 
e-tablislnd, the m» mber* being chosen by a sort 
j ot universal suffrage within the French terri- 
| tones. Seventeen Miiiin ipalities, or Communal 
| Hoards, were erected in 1907, nainelx , Pondi- 
| cherry, Ananeoupam, Modehariieth, OulRaret, 
j Villenour, Tirouboux ane, Labour and Xettnpa- 
* earn, tor tie- estuhlifhuieiit of Pondicherry ; 
i Karikal, Neravv, Nedouncadou, Tlrtmalar, 
Drande Aldt'e, Coteii* ry. for the e-tahliRhuii nt 
j of hnnkal. and also Chan Jernagor* , Main 1 
i arid A anaori. On municipal boards natives are 
i entitled to a proportion of the seats. Civil 
! and criminal courts, courts ot first instance 
! and n court of appeal compose the judicial 
I mar Inner}. The e.rmv and estaHishments 
' ponmettd wdh the (iovernor and his stall 
at. I'ofidichen v, ami those of adinUnstratois 
at Ch.unhu rnigor* Van. ion, Main* a*nl Karikal. 

! together with other headquartois ehargts 
necensaiJIv engross a large proportion of 
the revenue All the state and dignity ot 
an in*h|N>mi«nt Cox eminent, with lour d< - 
! pendent on* s. hav< to he maintained. This 
is clfeeti d bv rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the French fiovi rnment is vvorthllv 
, maintained in the Hast Pondirlh ir\ is also 
Die scene ol considerable religious pomp and 
missionarv uitivitv. It forms the seat of an 
Archbishop, with a body ot prl*sts for all 
French India; and ot the Missions l!trangei<» 
the sneo'ssors ol the Mission <iu Carnatic foundcil 
hv the Jesuits ill 1778. Hut flic chief field of 
this mission lies outside the b refich Si tt 1* inents. 
a large proportion of its Christians are British 
siilqi rts and niaiiv of t ho ehun lies are in Brit'xh 
territory. The British rupee is the ordinal \ 
tendi r within i’n mb territori* «. A line ol r.ul- 
vvn\ runniiiR vm Villenopr, trom Poudieln rrv to 
Vdlupurain on the South Indian Rvlwav miiin- 
tams eommumeat mti with Madras and tie* r* st 
ot Hntisli India, and Karikal is linkid to the 
same r iilwav i»v the branch fioin Peralam A 
Ciiambi r of Counneree eoiisiiting of fifteen 
ineinhers, nine of tJi* rn Luropeans or fiersnns 
of F.ur*q>*'an descent, was reorganised hv' a decree 
of 7th March, 191 t. The cipital, Poudielnrrv, 
is a very handsome town. and presents, mpcciallx 
from the s. ,i, a striking apjs arance ot Freucii 
civ dis.it ton. 

People anti Trade. 

The Settlements are represented in Par- 
liament at Paris bv one senator and one 
deputy. The Senator is Mons. I*. Ifiuv-t n. The 
Deputy is Moih C< p.oiat There wen* m 
IO.m* 59 j runary h* bools and 2 colleges 
all maintained bv the (iov • rnment , with 200 
t* aoliers and 10. 4. >9 pupils. I.<M*al revenue 
and expuiditure (Budget of 19271 Its. 2,Hi5,250. 
The principal crops are padd> , ground uut, 
and ragt. There are at Pondicherry 2 cotton 
mills, ami at Cluvnderuagore i jute mill ; 
the cotton mills have. In all. 1.825 looms 
and 72.087 spindles, employing 8,225 persons. 
There an* also at. work one oil factory ami 
a few oil presses for ground nuts, one Ice 
tactorv. one iron woiks and a cocotine ftutory. 
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i »r chid txporU from Pondiehrirj are oil 99,05 9T. Pondicherry is visited by French 
tiK At the ports ot Pondicherry Karikal, bteamers, sailing monthly between Colombo 
rid Malic 1 in 1920 the imports amounted to and Calcutta m connection with the Mmagerios 
li- ] 0,1 117.7 >'‘2 and tlu* exports to Mantmics, The figures contained in this para* 
K 20,285,1 5*4 At these three ports in graph are the latest available and arc corrected 
i2i\ 226 vessels entered and clean'd ; tonnage up to December 1020. 

PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry is the chief ot the French Sittlo- 
, . its m India and its capital is the head- 
1 natters of their Governor. It is situated on 
in.* Coromandel Coast, 105 miles irom Madras 
l\ road and 122 by the Villupuram-f’ondi- 
le irv brancli 01 the South Indian Itailwav. 
iin area of the Settlement is ]lf> square milts 
i'id its population in tin fit ~*t J.tnuai > 1027 was 
It consists 01 tin- eight communes ol 
J oiuiula n>. The Settlement was ioundtd in 
P.74 under Francois Martin. In 100.1, 
it was captured by the Dutch but 
was restored in 1 <100 It was besieged four 
tines by the Brigi’sh. The lirst siege 
tinder Admiral BoscaW'en 111 1748 was unsuc* 

sMul. The Mcond. under Bv re loote in 1701, 

, ’•nlted in the capture ol the place, which was 
1 * Moied in 1705. It, was again besieged and . 
iptured in 1778 bv Sir Hector Munro, and the 
; >rt i heat ions were demolished in 1770 The j 
;>l.ve was again restored 111 1785 under the 
lr<aty of Versailles ot 1782. It was captured 1 
1 tonrth time by Colonel Brail hw alt e in 1792, 
.mi finally restored in 1810. 

The Settlement comprises a number of 
1 -'dated pieces ot ten iIoin whieh are cut otf 1 
tonii the main pait ami surrounded by the 
hritish District, ol South A rent , except wheie 
they border on the sea The Collector of 


South Arcot is empowered to deal with 
ordinal y correspondence with the French 
authorities on these and kindred matters, and 
in tills capacity is styled the Special Agent. 
At Pondicherry itselt is a British Consular 
Agent accredited to the French Government, 
who is usually an ofllcer of the Indian Army. 
The town is compact, neat and clean, and is 
divided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
blanche and the Ville noire. The Ville 
blanche lias a Kurojiean appearance, the streets 
being laid at right angles 10 one another with 
tries along their maigins reminding the visi- 
tor of eontimutal boulevards, and the houses 
being constiuctcd with court yards and embel- 
lished with green Venetians. All the cross 
streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
promenade lacing the sea is again different 
from anything ot its kind in British India. 
In the middle is a screw-pile pier, which serves, 
when shi ps touch at the port, as a point for 
tie* landing of cargo, and 011 holidays as a 
general promenade for the population. There 
is 110 real harbour at Pondicherry ; ships lie 
at a distance of about a mile irom the shore, 
and communication with them is conducted 
by the usual macula boats of this coast. Facing 
the shore end of the pier is a statue of the great 
Dupleix, to whom the place and the French 
name owed so much. 


CHANDERNAGORE. 


Ghandernogore is situated on the b ink of the 
Uooghlv, a short dmtanco below Chitisuru 
Copulation (m the iir-t .1 iiuury 1927) 20,55*5, 

* he town was permanently occupied bv the 
1 leneh ini OS*, though previously it had been 
J* mporarilv occupied bv them at a date given as 
1 ti?2 or 1070, It did not, however, rise to any 
1 iiport moe till the time ot Dupleix. It chinged 
"aids between British and French various 
mi's during the Napoleonic wars and was 
; .cilly restpnd to the French in 1810 
The former grandeur of Chamiernagore li is 


disappeared, and at present it Is little tnoie 
than a quiet suburban town with little external 
trade. The lailwuy station on the Bast Indian 
Hail way is just outside French territory 22 
miles from Calcutta (Howrah). The chief 
administrative officer is the Administrator 
who is subordinate to the Governor of the 
French Possessions. The chief public insti- 
tution is the College Dupleix, foimerly called 
St Mary’s institution, founded in 1882 and 
under the direct control of the French Gov- 
ernment. 


KARIKAL. 


Karikal lies on the Coromandel Coast bet ,v«*en 
l*e I'anjore District, of Madras and the Bav 
•' Bengal. '1 he settlement is divided into 
o. communes containing 110 villages in 
* 1 ! , and covering an area of 52 square inllefi. 
i ( is governed by an Administrator subordinate 
f - the Governor at Pondicherry. The popu- 
<’ ion has in recent years rapid Iv decreased. In 
.”<2 it was 92 075* in 1891 75,52*5 , in 1901 
‘602; in 1922, 57,02i ; in 1924, 56,922, 

1925, 279,662 and in 1127, 2 G,i 52 ; 

* th< density u still very high, being l,06s 
\son8|*T square mile. Kumbakou.un is the 
ty taluk in Tanjore District winch has a iuglier 
• osity. Each of the six communes — namely, 

’ >rikal, La Grande Aldec, Nedungadu, (Jot- 
*• ry,N( ravy and '1 irnoubir — po^esse** a mayor 
a d council. The members are all elected by 


iimversil suffrage, fait in tiio municipality 
Karikal lialf tin* number of seats are reserved for 
Europeans or their descendants. The country Is 
very iertite, being irrigates] by seven branches of 
tiie Cauvery, besides many smaller channels. 

I lie capital of the settlement 1« situated on 
tiie north hank of the river Arasalar, about 
1$ miles from its inoath. It has a brisk tradi 
in rico with (Jrvlon, and to a less extent W'ith 
th« Straits Settlements. It lias no commerce 
with France, and very little with other French 
colonies. The port is merely an open road- 
Mtead, provided with a light- house 142 feet 
high, the light in which lias a range of from 
8 to 10 miles. Id 1899 Karikal was connoted 
with Pa rale m on the Tan j ore District Board 
Hail way. Karikal finally came into French 
possession on the settlement after 1815. 
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The Frontiers. 


By those who take a long view of politics in j concerned it way be said that no frontier pro- 
the wide sense of the term. It will be seen that blern exists, save the need for an economical 


the Indian Frontier problem, which has loomed 
so large in the discussion of Indian questions, 
has always borne a two-fold character — the local 
issue and the international issue. For almost 
a century the international issue was the greater 
of the two, and the most serious question which 
the Indian Government, both directly and as the 
exeoutors of British Imperial policy, had to face. 
But the tendency of recent times has been for 
the international aspect to recede and for the | 
local aspect to gro«v in Importance, until now 
it may be said, with as much truth as charac- 
terises all generalisations, that the local issue 
dominates, if it docs not absorb the situation. 

The Local Problem. — The local problem, 
in its broadest outlines, may be briefly indicated 
before proceeding to discuss it in detail. From 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the coniines 
of Nepal is a wild and troublous sea of the high- 
est mountains in the world. The thin valleys 
in these immense ranges are poorly populated 
by hardy, brave, militant mountaineers, rendered 
the fiercer and the more difficult by professing 
the martial Moslem faith, accentuated by the 
most bitter fanaticism. But sparse as the popu- 
lation if, it is in excess of the supporting power 
ol the country. Like mountaineers in all parts 
of the world, these brave and fearless men have 
sought to eke out their exiguous agriculture by 
raiding the rich plains of Hindustan. We may 
find a tairJy close parallel to the situation in 
the position ol the Highlands of Scotland until 
after the rebellion ol 1745 the English Govern- 
ment of the duy sought a iK*rmanent remedy 
by opening for the warlike Highlanders a military 
career in the famous Highland regiments, and 
in rendering military operations easier by the 
construction of Wade’s roud. The High- 
land problem has disappeared so long from 
English polities that its pregnant lessons are 
little realised, but if the curious student will 
read again that brilliant novel by Neil Muuro, 
*The New lload," he will appreciate what Wade’s 
work meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and 
what lessons it teaches those who are called 
upon to face, in its local aspect, the ludiau 
trouticr problem. So far as the area with which { 
we are dealing was concerned, two policies 
were tried. In Baluchistan, the genius of Sir 
Eobert Sandcmau devised the method of enter- 
ing into military occupation of the principal 
points, and thence controlling the country. 
At the same time close engagements were entered j 
into with tlie principal chiefs, through w'hom 
the tribesmen w ere kept in order. That policy 
was so successful that whilst the administration 
was expensive the Baluchistan frontier did not 
seriously embarrass the Government of India 
from the time when Sondeman set his mark on 
the land. Not that the country was entirely 
peaceful. Occasional tribal raids or risings 
necessitated occasional military operations, 
and the Gomal Pass w r as involved in tlie 
general tribal disturbances which followed 
the wanton declaration of war by Aighanistan 
in 1919. But speaking broadly, Sandeman 
brouglitftpeace to Baluchistan, and to the large 
frontier area which Is embraced in that generic 
term. So far as this section of the frontier is 


and constructive policy. 

Towards Afghanistan. — Far otherwise is 
it with the section ol the frontier which stret- 
ches from Baluchistan to the confines of Nepal. 
That has, for three quarters of a century, been 
the scene of almost ceaseless military operations, 
which have constituted a devastating drain on 
the Indian exchequer. One seeks in vain for 
a clear and definite policy guiding the actions 
of the Government of India. One explanation 
of these inconsistencies is found in the existence 
of two schools of thought. Once the frontier 
■ with Afghanistan had been delimited, the 
soldiers naturally pressed for the armed occupa- 
| tion of the whole country right up to the oon- 
| fines of Afghanistan, or at any rate, for military 
j posts, linked with good communications, which 
would dominate tlie country. But those who 
I looked at policy not only from the military 
j standpoint, were conscious of two considerations. 

: They saw that occupation up to the Afghan 
! frontier only meant the shitting of tlie frontier 
J problem farther North. Instead of tlie differing 
i tribes, we should have to meet the Afghan on 
| our border line. If Afghanistan were a strong, 
homogeneous State, that would bo a matter of 
j little account. But even under the iron rule 
; of Abdurraiiuman Khan, the Amir’s writ ran but 
j 1 ightly in the southern confines of his kingdom . 

I Under his successor, Hubibulluh Khan, whose 
policy was generally wise and successful, it ran 
still less firmly. Tlie Amir was unable to control 
the organisation of tlie tribal gatherings which 
involved us in the Zakka Kliel and Mohmand 
exjioditions during the Indian secretaryship 
of that arch pacifist, Lord Morlov. Nor did it 
enable Habibullah to deal effectively with a 
rising against his ow n Governor in Khnst. The 
Afghan forces melted away under transport 
difficulties when tiiey were moved against 
the rebellious Khostwnhs, and the Amir had to 
make peace with his troublous vassals. There- 
fore the occupation of the frontier up to what 
is called the Durand Line, because it is tlie 
line demarcated by Sir Mortimer Durand as tlie 
British Plenipotentiary, would simply have 
meant that in time of trouble w T o should have 
to deal with Afghanistan instead ol a tribe 
or two, aud with the irreconcilable tribesmen 
along our difficult line of communications. 
There was tlie further consideration that finan- 
ciers were of the sound belief that even if tlie 
Forward Policy was wise from the military 
standpoint, it would involve charges over an in- 
definite period greater than the Indian finances 
w ould bear. Moreover on this section of the 
I Frontier, the position was complicated by the 
expansion of Itussia in Central Asia. The easiest 
I passes, and the passes down wliich for centuries 
from the time of Alexander the Great invaders 
have swept from Persia and Central Asia to 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this 
region. Therefore it was deemed essential to 
control, if not to occupy them, in the interests 
of the Imperial situation. In this zone therefore 
policy ebbed and flowed between the Forward 
School, which would have occupied, or dominat- 
ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, 
that is to say up to the Aigh&n frontier: and the 
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Close Border School,whlch would have us remain 
out o! the difficult mountainous zone and meet 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth. 
The extreme advocates of this school would 
even have had us return to the line of the Indus. 

The Two Policies.— The result of this conflict 
of opinion was a series of wavering compromises, 
which like all compromises was profoundly un- 
satisfactory. We pushed forward posts here and 
there, which irritated the Tribesmen, and made 
them fearful of their prized independence, 
without controlling them. These advanced 
posts were in many cases inadequately held and 
rarely were they linked with their supporting 
posts by adequate means of communication. 
We preserved between our administrative 
frontier, and the Durand Line which demarcated 
our frontier with Afghanistan an irregular belt of 
land called Tho IndependentTerritory ,in which 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised 
jurisdiction. This was left entirely under the 
control of the tribes who peopled it. Now it has 
often been asked why we did not follow the 
precedent of Baluchistan and “Sandemamse” 
the Independent Territory. That is one of the 
perennial topics of Frontier discussions. It is 
however important to bear in mind that there 
were essential differences between this zone and 
Baluchistan. Sir Robert Sandeman found a 
strong tribal system existing m Baluchistan , and 
he w'as ablo to enter into direct engage- 
ments with the tribal chiefs. There is no such 
tribal organisation in the Independent Terri- 
tory. The tribal chiefs, or maliks, exercise a 
very precarious authority, and the instrument 
for the collective expression of the tribal will Is 
not the chief, hut the jirgah, or tribal council, of 
the most democratic character, where the voice 
of the young men o f the tribe often has the same 
influence, in time of excitement perhaps more 
Influence, than the voice of the wiser greybeard. 
The bitter fruit of this policy of compromise 
was reaped in 1897, when following a minor 
outbreak in the Tochi Valley the general 
uneasiness flamed into a rising which involved 
the wdiolc of the North-West Frontier, from the 
Gomal to the borders of Nepal. A force over 
thirty thousand strong had to be mobilised to 
deal with it. Even this large force, owing to 
the immense difficulties of transportation, was 
unable effectively to deal with the situation, 
though peace was made. The emergency thus 
created ‘tynehronist d with the advent of Lord 
Curzon as Viceroy. He dealt with it in master- 
ful fashion. In the first place, he separated 
the frontier zone from the Government of the 
Punjab, which had hitherto been responsible 
lor its administration, and had organised for 
the purpose a special force of Frontier soldiers, 
knowm as the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force. 
This was the revival of a scheme as old as the 
vicoroyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other 
Viceroy had been able to carry it through, in the 
face of the strong opposition of successive Punjab 
Governments. The area so separated w r as 
constituted into a separate administrative 
zone under the direct authority of the Govern- 
ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commis- 
sioner. Then Lord Curzon withdrew the advanc- 
ed military posts and concentrated the Regular 
troops in bases better linked with the main 
military centres of India by roads and railways. 
The advanced posts, and especially important 


Passes like the Tochi, the Kirrraro and the 
Khyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
militia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
selves, and officered by British officers drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Army. Later 
it was supplemented by a fine development 
policy. The construction of the Upper Swat 
Canal, afterwards developed into the Swat 
Canal (q.v. Irrigation) led to such an increase 
in cultivation that the tribesmen were given 
a means of livelihood and were invested with 
the magic charm of vnlnable property. The 
irrigated part of the Frontier has since been one 
of the most peaceful in the whole borderline. 
Lord Curzon’ s Success. — Judged by every 
reasonable standard tho Curzon policy was 
successful. It did not give us complete peace. 
There were occasional punitive expeditions 
demanded, such as fur instance the Zakka Khcl 
and M ohm and expeditions, and the Wazlris, and 
in particular the truculent Mahsud Wazlris. never 
ceased raiding. But in comparison with what 
had gone before, it gave us relative peace. It 
endured throughout the War, though the Wazlris 
built up a heavy bill of offencis, which awaited 
settlement when Government were free from 
the immense preoccupations of tho war. It 
broke down under the strain of the wanton 
invasion of Tndia by the Afghans in the hot 
weather of 1019. On February 20th the Amir 
Habibullah Khan w as assassinated in his sleep 
near JeJalabnd. Although ho does not figure so 
prominently In frontier history as his iron 
father Abdurrahnman Khan, he nevertheless has 
high claims on the favourable verdict of history. 
None anticipated that, any successorto Abdur* 
rahaman Khan could hold in the leash of a single 
State the fractious, fanatical tribes who make 
110 the population ol the Afghan kingdom. Yet 
this Habibullah did. On occasion his attitude 
seemed to be equivocal, as when armed gather- 
ings of the tribes called lashkars were permitted 
to assemble in Afghan territory and to invade 
the Independent Territory, causing the Zakka 
Khel and M olim and expeditions. But we must 
not judge a StateJike Afghanistan by European 
standards; the Amir had often to bow before 
the fanatical elements amongst his own people 
until they had burnt their fingers by contact 
with the British troops. At the outset of the 
War he warned the Government that he might 
often have to do things which seemed unfriendly, 
but they must trust him . In truth, the position 
of the Amir when Turkey entered on the war, 
and called Moslems everywhere to arms on the 
side of Germany was extraordinarily difficult; 
he received Turkish, German and Austrian 
missions in Kabul, from which British represent- 
atives werestillexcludcd . But he kept Afghani- 
stan out of the war, and with the complete defeat 
of the Central Powers and their satellites, his 
policy was justified up to the hilt. Indeed, 
his success was the cause of his assassination . 
The irreconcilable elements in the Kingdom saw 
that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
to avert the settlement of their account by the 
murder. When he was done to death, his 
brother ,Nasrullah Khan, was proclaimed Amir by 
the assassins. But the conscience of Afghanistan 
revolted against the idea of Nasrullah,Xhe arch- 
fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascending 
the throne over the blood-stained corpse of his 
brother. A military movement in Kabul itself 
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brushed trim aside and installed the son of 
Habibullah, Amanulla Khan, on the throne. 
But Amanulla Khan soon found it was a thorny 
bed on which he lay, and encouraged by the 
disorders in India which followed the passing 
of stringent measures to deal with anarchical 
crime, set his troops in motion in April 25,1919, 
and preaching a jehad promised his soldiery the 
traditional loot of Hindustan. The Indian Army 
was at once sot in motion, and as has always 
been the case the regular Afghan Army was 
easily beaten. Dacca was seized, Jelalabad 
and Kabul were frequently bombed from the 
air, and there was nothing to prevent our oc- 
cupation of Kabul, save the knowledge gleaned 
from the bitter heritage of tho wars of 1838 
and 1878, that it is one thing to overset a govern- 
ment in Afghanistan, but it is quite another 
to set up a stable government in its stead. The 
Government of India wisely held their hand, 
and the Afghans having sued for peace, a treaty 
was signed on the 8th August 1919. 

But an untoward effect of this wanton war 
was to set the Frontier from the Gonial to the 
Khyber ablaze. With one or two exceptions, 
the Tribal Militia could not stand the strain ol 
an appeal from their fellow tribesmen, and either 
melted away or joined the rising. This has often 
been described as the failure of the Curzon 

g dicy, which w f as based on the tribal militia 
ut there is another aspect, to this Issue, which 
wassetoutina series of brilliant articles which 
Mr. Arthur Moore, its special correspondent, 
contributed to The Times. He pointed out that 
the militia was meant to be a military police 
force. The lapse of time, and torgetfulness 
of its real purpose, had converted the militia 
into an Imitation of the regular army. The 
Militia was meant to be a police. When the 
war broke out its units were treated as a covering 
force behind which the Regular Army mobilised. 
This is a role which it was never intended the> 
should serve ; exposed to a strain which they 
should never have been called upon to bear, 
they crumpled under It, If this reasoning 
is correct— and a strong case can be marshalled 
in support of it— then what has been called the 
failure of the Curzon policy arose from the 
misconception and misdirection of that policy, 
Russia and the Frontier.— On the other 
hand, if it be admitted that the Curzon policy 
was sound, and that its success was marked — a 
proposition with which we are in general agree- 
ment— it can also be claimed that the Curzon 
policy owed no small measure of its success to 
extraneous events. The greatest external 
force in moulding Indian frontier policy w’as 
the long struggle with Russia. For nearly 
three quarters of a century a veiled warfare 
for predominance in Asia was waged between 
Great Britain and Russia. There are few pages 
in British foreign policy less attractive to the 
student of Imperial affairs. Russia was con- 
fronted in Central Asia with precisely the same 
conditions as those which faced England in 
India when the course of events converted the 
old East India Company from a trading corpor- 
ation into a governing body. The decaying 
khanates of Central Asia were Impossible neigh- 
bours. Confronted with an inferior civilisation, 
and witj> neighbours who would not let her 
alone, Russia had to advance. True, the adven- 
turous spirits iu her armies, and some of the 


great administrators in the Tsarist capital 
were not adverse to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland the score against Great Britain for 
the Crimean War, and for what the Russians 
thought was depriving them of the fruits of their 
costly victory over Turkey in 1877-78. The 
result was a long and unsatisfactory guerilla 
enterprise between the hardest spirits on both 
sides, accompanied by periodic panics in the 
British Press each time the Russians moved 
forward, which induced the coining, after the 
Russian occupation of Merv, of the generic 
term “Nervousness.” This external force 
involved ?the Government of India in the humi- 
liations of the Afghan War of 1838, with the 
tragic destruction of the retiring Indian force 
between Kabul and Jelalabad, slightly relieved 
by the heroic defence of Jelalabad and the 
firmness of General Pollock in refusing to with- 
draw the punitive army until he had set his 
mark on Kabul by the razing of the famous 
Bala Hissar fortress. It involved us in the, second 
Afghan War of 1878, which left the baffling 
problem of no stable government in Afghanis- 
tan. There w as a gleam of light when Abdur- 
rahaman Khan, whom we set up at Kabul to 
relieve us of our perplexities, proved himgelf 
a strong and capable ruler, if one ruthless in bis 
methods. But in the early eighties the two 
States were on the verge of war over a squabble 
for the possession of renjdeli, and then men 
began to think a little more clearly. Therp 
began a series of boundary delimitations and 
agreements which clarified the situation, without 
however finally settling it. The old controversy 
broke out in another form w hen intrigues with a 
Buriat monk, Dorjieff, during Lord lurzon’s 
viceroynlty, gave rise to the grave suspicion 
that tho scene had only shifted to Tibet. An 
expedition to Lhasa rent tho veil whieh had 
so long concealed the mysterious city and dis- 
persed the miasma of this intrigue. But it was 
not until the conclusion of tho Anglo-Russian 
agreement of 1907 that the tw r o countries arrived 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
beyond their noses. The actual authors of the 
Agreement were Lord Grey, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, and Lord Hardingc, formerly British 
Ambassador in Petrograd, but it had been desir- 
ed by their predecessors, whose efforts were 
rendered nugatory by the intransigent attitude 
of the dominant forces in Petrograd. It was not 
until Russia was chastened on the battlefields 
of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared as a 
sea powder in the decisive battle of Tsushima, 
that an atmosphere was created favourable 
to the conclusion of an Agreement. This 
embraced the whole frontier zone. There were 
many unsatisfactory features in the Agreement, 
especially in regard to Persia, for which we 
had to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
j of Persians in tho War. But again taking long 
1 views, the Agreement fully justified itself in a 
broad definition of the interest of the two coun- 
tries, which put an end to the period of excur- 
sions and alarms up to the outbreak of the War. 
Henceforward Russia ceased to be a material 
factor in the Indian Frontier Problem,, with 
the exception of a brief period when the Red 
Army was trotted out as another bogey. 

German Influence. — But as nature abhors 
I a vacuum, so in the case of States bordered by 
higher civilisations, no sooner does one strong 
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influence recede than some other takes its 
place. Long: before the signing of the Anglo- 
Itussian Agreement the shadow of the German 
menace had begun to appear on the horizon. 
Imitative, not creative, in this, as in most other 
activities, the Germans adapted their methods 
irom the penetration by railway which w^is so 
marked a feature of Russian expansion in Man- 
churia, brought to an end by the disastrous | 
ibsue of the war with Japan. The seeds oi the 
German effort were sown when the Ivaiser, 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Hamed, at a time 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Europe 
for his direct complicity in tho massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supreme 
at Constantinople. His theatrical tour through 
Palestine, which w as generally treated in Europe 
as an exhibition of opera boufte, soon bore fruit 
in the acquisition by Gennan interests of the 
principal railways in Anatolia. Later it fructi- 
lied more effectively in the Baghdad Railway 
concession, under whieh German interests secured 
the right of extending the Anatolian linos 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port in the Persian Gulf 
Now successive British Statesmen of both parties 
had declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foot-hold in the Persian Gulf by any power — 
Russia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
in view — would be regarded as an unfriendly 
act. There followed a replica of the jioriod of 
alarums and excursions which had disfigured 
our relations with Russia. Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to secure British co-opera- 
tion in the enterprise failed, and when the 
Revolution in Turkey which set the Committee 
of Union and Progress in power entailed a 
temporary interruption of their influence at 
Constantinople, the Germans pressed forward 
with their enterprise. They pushed the Anatolian 
railways as far east as Bourgulu, and constructed 
a liue northwards from Baghdad to Samara. 
They sent a mission to explore tho potentialities 
oi the port of Koweit in the Peislan Gulf, and 
set tho Turks in motion to subordinate the Sheikh 
of Koweit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
a nominal view to extending the Baghdad railway 
Horn Basra to Koweit, ortho vicinity of Koweit 
at the deep water inlet behind Bubian Island. 
They commenced the most difficult part of 
the work in piercing the Amanus ami Taurus 
tangos by a series of tunnels, and laid the rails 
011 the other side of the mountains across the 
Euphrates to Ras-al-Aln. Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose policy, which is 
indicated in what became known in Germany 
as “ B.B B." — Berlin, Byzantium, Baghdad. 
Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
whieh did not stop short of Baghdad, but were 
directed through a port in the Persian Gulf, 
at Jndia, the Germans were anxious to secure 
(he co-operation of Great Britain, if they could 
do so on their own terms, that is to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure. Shortly before the commencement 
of the war the protracted negotiations with 
London which had this end in view ended in a 
definite agreement between the two Powers. 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line was to have been British, and the other 
Portion German. But this agreement which 


had not been signed became waste paper with 
the outbreak of the w ar, and the German plans 
vanished in thin air with the complete defeat 
oi Turkey and Germany. Nevertheless tho rail- 
w ay did not st,and still during the war. Germany 
made immense efforts to complete the difficult 
tunnel sections and the work was substantially 
finished when the Armistice was signed. 

The Significance of the Baghdad Railway. 

— The real significance of the Baghdad Railway 
was little appreciated in Great Britain. It was 
constantly pictured as a great trunk line, which 
would short-circuit the traditional British 
dominance by sea, and absorb the passenger 
and goods traffic from the East. This idea could 
only be nourished by those completely ignorant 
of the conditions of the Indian passenger 
service and the essentials of a competitive route 
for the carriage of merchandise. The rush of 
passenger traffic from India is from April to 
i June, in order to escape the hot weather In 
! India, and the return traffic is chiefly concentrat- 
ed in October and November, From April to 
| June tho heat in Mesopotamia is appalling. To 
; imagine that the passenger traffic from India 
I would turn from the easy and comfortable, as 
j well as fairly expeditious sea route from Bombay 
j to Marseilles and thence by the easiest railway 
lia\ oiling outside the British Isles to Calais 
| ,»nd London, for such aland route was an amazing 
' chimera. The Baghdad route would have in- 
I volvcd a sea voyage from Bombay or Karachi 
J to Koweit or Basra, then a journey across the 
i burning plains of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor 
to Haidar Pasha, then across the Straits to 
Constantinople, and finally right across Europe 
i to a North Sea port. This would in any circum- 
1 stances have been a costly freak journey in 
| comparison with the sea route. Then as for 
! the commercial aspect of the line, the natural 
i port of tho Middle East is Basra. The sea 
| freight from England or Germany to Basra, 
'is about one pound sterling a ton ; before tlie 
war it was often down to fifteen shillings. The 
freight from Basra to Baghdad was from thirty 
shillings to two pounds a ton. To imagine 
again that merchandise would desert this route 
for a land and sea route, which would have 
involved a double break of bulk at Constantinople 
and Haidar Pasha, is again a chimera ; the 
freight charges could not liave been less than 
fifteen to twenty pounds a ton. 

As a through route the primary purpose of 
the Baghdad Railway was strategic. It was 
designed to make the Power sea tea at Constan- 
tinople— and that Power the Teutons were resolv- 
ed should be Germany — complete master of Asia 
Minor and The Middle East, and the route-select- 
ed, often criticised, was the best for the rapid 
movement of troops to the strategic centres. 
As a commercial line, the Railway, if completed, 
would have served three zones. The western 
area of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha. The 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alcxandretta. The 
eastern zone at Basra. The Germans, It Is 
understood, attached immense Importance to 
the subsequent engagements with Turkey 
which placed them in maritime command at 
Alcxandretta. They began to inaugurate a 
commercial position in the Persian G\Bf through 
the establishment of a subsidized line of steamers 
run by the great Harnburg-Amcrica corporation 
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They strove to obtain an actual footing in the 
Guif through the German house of Wonkhaus. 
We doubt if the Germans were ever serious 
In their alleged designs on Kowcit, which 
could never have borne a more definite 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
flushing to Antwerp or Cuxhaven to Hamburg ; 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across 
their trail to divert attention from their real 
objective, Basra, which is destined by virtue 
of an unchallengeable geographical and natural 
position to be the great port of The Middle 
East. These considerations have no more than 
an academic value now. Germany has been 
defeated. The Turks, now they are emerging 
from an isolated military despotism based on 
Angora, are confronted with the immense 
problem of re-building their bankrupt State, 
deprived of the most intelligent section of the 
old population — the Greeks and the Armenians, 
by massacre and expulsion — are a very uncertain 
factor. The completion of the through line 
is indefinitely postponed. But as the advantages 
of the route, for the purposes we have indicated, 
are many and great, the ultimato construction 
of the through line is only a matter of time, 
so we have placed these authoritative charac- 
teristics on record for the guidance of opinion 
when the project of the through route is revived , 
as it must be. 

Turkey and the Frontier.— The position 

of Turkey on the Indian frontier was never of 
any considerable importance in itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the avant 
courier of Germany, when she passed under the 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited period 
during the war. Although so long established 
in Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated in that country , the Arabs tolerated 
father than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
they wero substantially left alone, and the 
administration it is understood never paid 
its Way. Fof a brief period Mid hat Pasha 
raised the status of Mesopotamia, and after the 
.Revolution that fine soldier Nazim Pasha 
became a power in the land. But speaking 
broadly Turkey remained in Mesopotamia 
because it was no-one's interest, even that of 
the Arab, to turn her out. When however 
Germany developed her "B.B.B." policy, Turkev 
was used as a stalking horse. She moved a 
small force to the Peninsula of Al-Katr in order 
to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercised, 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Koweit 
into a de facto suzerainty, exercised by military 
force. These efforts faded before the vigorous 
action of the British Government which eon - 1 
eluded a binding arrangement with the J heikli of 
Koweit, and the position of the Turks at A) Katr 
was always very precarious. On the outbreak 
of the war however the situation changed. 
When the sound and carefully executed ex- 
pedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
was developed iutc the insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de main, with very 
inadequate forces, and still more inadequate 
transport, we found ourselvesinvolvedin military 
operations of the most extensive and unprofitable 
character. These were completely successful 
with General Maude's occupation of Baghdad. 
After • he Russian debdcle we found ourselves 
involved in a new front, which stretched from 


the Euphrates to the wildest part of Central 
Asia, producing military exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercising little influence 
on the war. They were brought to an end by 
pressure not on extensive wings, but at the 
heart of Turkish Power in Palestine, where Lord 
A Hereby scattered the Turks like chaff. But 
the aftermath of the war left us in an indefinite 
position in Mesopotamia, with indefinite fron- 
tiers. This enabled the Turks, if they wero 
so disused, to be troublesome through guerilla 
warfare in the Mosul Zone, and by Stirling up 
the Kurds, who are the Ishmaelites of Asia 
Minor. The conclusion of the Treaty of 
Lausanne in 1023 brought temporary relief, but 
It did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
between Turkey and Irak. Under the Treaty 
it was provided tliat if the two parties could 
not agree to a boundary line delimitation should 
be left to The League of Nations. Negotia- 
tions were promptly opened at Constantinople, 
hut. it was immediately found tliat there could 
lie no nir tual agreement , the Turks demanded 
the whole oi the Mosul Vila vet, and the British 
delegates declared that Mosul and its hinterland 
were necessary to the existence of Irak. The 
issue therefore went to the League oi Nations. 
That body despatched a neutral commission to 
study the position on the spot ; this commission 
reported that the best settlement would be ior 
the Mosul vilayet to be incorpoiated in Irak, if 
the British Government were prepared to 
prolong its mandate over that State for a period 
of twenty-five years. When the report of this 
commission came before the League in 1925 
Britain gave the necessary guarantee, and the 
Council of The League unanimously allotted the 
Mosul vilayat to Irak. The Turkish delegates, 
who at first recognised the decisive authority ot 
The League, then declaied that they would not 
bo hound by its decisions. So the matter rested 
at the end of the year, with Irak in occupation 
of the disputed up to the temporary lrontier, 
which is known as The Brussels Line. Alter 
at first breathing nothing hut armed resistance 
to acceptance of the award, the Turks after- 
ward assumed a more conciliatory note, and 
alarmed.it may he, by the threat ot Italian 
aggression accepted the frontier line demarcat- 
ed by the League. 

France and the Frontier. — If we touch 
for a few sentences on the position of France 
on the frontiers of India, it. is not, because they 
have any present day significance, but in order 
to complete this brief survey of the waxing and 
waning of external influences on Indian frontier 
policy. It is difficult to find any sound policy 
behind the efforts of France to obtain a coaling 
station at Maskat, in the Torsion Gulf, and her 
long opposition to the steps necessary to extir- 
pate the slave trade, and hold in check the 
immense traffic in arms which was equipping 
all the tribesmen on our North-West Frontier 
with rifles of precision and a large supply of 
ammunition. We can find no more definite 
purpose m it than a general pin-pricking policy, 
a desire to play the part of Russia, and perhaps 
a source of annoyance to Great Britain, which 
would form a useful lever for the exaction of 
considerable cessionsin West Africa, particularly 
m the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention. These embarrassments were 
slowly removed one by one after the conclusion 
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of the Anglo-French Entente. Far otherwise 
was it in the East. The consolidation of French 
authority in French Indo-China was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensation 
there for the veiled British protectorate of Egypt. 
There had earlier been mutterings in Burma. 
We were established in Lower Burma in the 
thirties and in the eighties the foolish and 
tyrannical King Tlieehaw, in Upper Burma, 
became an impossible neighbour, and ambitious 
Frenchmen were not averse to fanning his 
opposition to the British. However, if any 
hopes were entertained of extending the Asiatic 
possessions of France in this direction, they were 
dissipated by tho Second Burmese War and the 
firm establishment of Britisli rule. Far other- 
wise was it on the confines of 8iam. It was the 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve 
Siam as a buffer state between Burma, then a 
regular Province of the Indian Empire, and 
French Indo-China. This policy was definitely 
challenged by French encroachments on Siam 
Matters approached a crisis in 1804, and we 
were within measurable distance of a situation 
which might have ended in open war between 
the two States. But as in the case of Penjdeh, 
and later when Major Marchand marched 
across Africa to Faslioda, tho imminence of 
hostilities made statesmen on both sides ask 
themselves what they might be going to fight, 
about. They found there was nothing essential 
and an agreement was negotiated between the 
two Powers, which secured the independence and 
integrity of Siam. That agreement lias been 
consolidated by wise and progressive rule in 
Siam itself, under its own independent sovereign, 
who is imbued with a strong friendship for 
Great Britain, whilst at the same time main- 
taining good relations with French neighbours. 

The New Frontier Problem. — The whole 
purpose of this brief sketch has been to show 
tiuit for three generations — most assuredly since 
the events leading to the Afghan War of 18‘18 — 
the Indian frontier problem has never been a 
local problem. It lias been dominated by 
external influences — in the main tho long struggle 
between Great Britain and Jtussia, for a brief 
period tho German ambition to build up a 
dominant position in the East through the 
revival of the land route, and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey. 
All these external influences have disappeared. 
There is no such prospect of tlieir revival as 
justified us in taking them into consideration in 
the measures which are forced on the Govern- 
ments responsible. The Indian frontier question 
lias therefore developed from an Imperial into a 
local question — a condition on which we must 
lay fast hold, because people are tenacious of old 
ideas, especially when they are nearly a century 
old, aud no proper understanding of the present 
position is possible, unless our consideiation of it 
is governed by this essential fact, that the fron- 
tier question is purely local. But whilst these 
world changes were taking place, others were in 
progress which powerfully influence the difficul- 
ties of the situation. The tribesman was always 
an opponent to be respected. Brave, hardy, 
fanatical, he has always been a first-class 
fighting man. Knowing every inch of the 
inhospitable country in which punitive opera- 
tions must of necessity take place he has hung 


on our rearguards and given them an infinite 
of trouble. Even when armed with a jez&ii 
and when every cartridge had to be husbanded 
with jealous care, the tribesman was a respectable 
antagonist. Now the tribesmen are every- 
where armed with magazine rifles, either 
imported through the Persian Gulf when gun- 
running was a thriving occnpation, stolen from 
British magazines, or secured from Ilussiait 
and Afghan sources. They have an abundant 
supply of ammunition. Considerable numbers 
of the fighting men have been trained in the 
ranks of the Indian Army, either as Regulars in 
the Pathan regiments, or else in the tribal 
militias. We found this to our cost in the 
events following the Afghan War of 1919. The 
Afghan regular army was of little account. The 
tribesmen who rose at the call of the jihad, 
especially in Waziristan, were of great account. 
They gave our troops tho hardest lighting they 
have ever had on the Frontier ; their marksman- 
ship and fire discipline were described by ex- 
perienced soldiers as admirable. The tribal 
militia, the keystone of the Curzon system, 
had for all practical purposes disappeared ; 
what was to take its place? 

Immediately following the Afghan War, the 
frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
troops, but this was only a temporary measure, 
it may be said that the crux of tho situation 
was in Waziristan. This sector of tho Frontier 
lias always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the people. 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
they had in tho past evaded effective punishment. 
In view of the complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open lines of communi- 
cation which would enable us to go to the 
support of Afghanistan now formally rocognised 
In the Treaty of L921 as a completely independent 
state, there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to tho lino of the 
Indus. This extreme school guined little 
support. Our position in Quetta on tho one side 
and Peshawar on the other is fully consolida- 
ted, and no good case can be made out ior 
witlid rawing Irom it. On tho other hand, 
thero was a strong case made out tor leaving 
tho tribesmen severely alone from the Gonial 
to the Kurrani, and dealing with them it they 
emerged from their lastnesses. The military 
standpoint was that tho Waziris are absolutely 
intractable; that it was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations in most arduous conditions; and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points in Waziristan, 
as far north as Laddha, and linking these posts 
with our military bases, and particular with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 
good motor roads. 

This controversy has not ended yet ; indeed 
one feels inclined to say that it never will end. 
It has resulted in a typically British compromise 
The present policy iias been aptly described 
as the “half-forward " policy, There has licen 
no withdrawal in the ordinary sense 

of the term, but the limit of the 

Waziristan occupation have been iixed at 
Rarazak, not at Laddha. Tfye network 
of consequential roads is being pushed forward. 
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The Indian rail-head, which for so long termina- 
ted at Jamrud, at the southern entrance 
to the Khvber Pass, has now been extended to 
Land! Kotal and the frontier between India 
and Afghanistan. The regular troops have 
been withdrawn, and their place taken by 
khassadars. The difference between the khassa - 
dare and the old tribal militm is material. 
The Militia were armed and equipped by the 


Indian military authorities ; if they disappeared 
they took their arms and ammunition with 
them, and constituted a powerful reinforcement. 
The khassadars bring their own rifles with 
them, and therefore if they desert they do not 
constitute any reinforcement to those in arms 
against us. Many of theBC khassadars have 
already done good work in the punishment of 
tribal raids. 


I. — THE PERSIAN GULF. 


Prom what has gone before it will be seen 
that the keynote of this discussion oi Indian 
frontier policy is that the external menace 
has disappeared, and that it is now a purely 
local question. Wo part of the frontier is more 
powerfully Influenced by this consideration 
than the Persian Gulf. Our first appearance 
in the Gulf was in connection with the long 
struggle for supremacy with the Portuguese, 
the French and the Dutch, who had established 
trading stations there. With the capture and 
destruction of the great entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Ormuz, the super- 
session of the land by the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarchy in the interior the 
importance of tho Gulf declined. The Indian 
Government remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace. This work it quietly and efficiently 
performed. Piracy was stamped out, the 
Truclal Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast, 
were gradually brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of tho Royal 
Wavy kept watch and ward, and our consuls 
regulated tho external affairs of tho Arab rulers 
on the Arab coast. In return for these services 
Great Britain claimed no selfish advantages. 
Tho waters of tho Gulf were kept free to the 
navigation of the ships of all nations, and 
though Great Britain could have made any 
territorial acquisitions she pleased she retained 
possession of only the tiny station of Bassidu. 
Left to herself Great Britain desired no other 
policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
was involved in European affairs. France 
sought to acquire a coiling station at Jjssa, 
near Maskat, and obstructed tho efforts of 
the British Government to stamp out the slave 
trade and to ohecktlio immense traffic in arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
frontier with weapons of precision and quantities 
of ammunition. All causes of difference were 
gradually removed by agreements following 
the Anglo-French Entente. Russia sent one 
of her finest cruisers to "show the flag" in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there were no interests of preserve. She was 
credited with the intention of occupying a 
warm water port, and in particular with casting 
covetous eybs on the most dreadful spot in the 
Gulf, Bunder Abbas. This menace declined 


after the signing of the Anglo-Bussian Agreement 
and disappeared with the collapse of Russian 
powerfollowing the Revolution. Then Turkey, 
either acting for herself, or as the avant courier 
of Germany, under whose domination she had 
passed, began to stir. She threatened the 
Sheikh of Bahrein by the armed occupation 
of the peninsula of A1 Katr, and moved troops 
to enforce her suzerainty over Koweit, the 
best port In the Persian Gulf and a possible 
terminus of the Baghdad Railway. Further 
to consolidate her interests, or to stake out a 
claim, Germany sent the heavily-subsidized 
ships of the Hamburg-Americaliue to the Gulf, 
where they comported themselves as the In- 
struments of Imperial policy rather than as 
inoffensive merchantmen. She also strove, 
through the agency of the firm of Wonkhaus, to 
acquire a territorial footing on the island of 
Shargah. These events stirred the British 
Government to an unusual activity in are 
waters of the Gulf. 

Counter Measures. 

The first effective steps to counter these 
influences were taken during the vigorous vice- 
royalty of Lord Curzon, who visited the Gulf 
during his early travels and incorporated a 
masterly survey of its features in his monumen- 
tal work on Persia. He appointed the ablest 
men he could find to the head of affairs, esta- 
blished several new consulates, and was ins- 
trumental in improving the sea communications 
with the Gulf ports. The British Government 
also took alarm. They were fortified in their 
stand against foreign intrigue by the opinion 
of a writer of unchallenged authority. The 
American Naval writer, the late Admiral Mahan, 
placed on record Ills view that "Concession 
In the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arrange- 
ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
local commercial interests which now underlie 
political and military control will imperil 
Great Britain's naval position in the Farther 
East, her political position in India, her com- 
mercial interests in both, and the Imperial tie 
between herself and Australasia." The Imperial 
standpoint, endorsed by both Parties in the 
State, was set out by Lord Lansdowne In 
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words of great import — "Wc(i.*., His Majesty's 
Government) should regard the establishment of 
a naval base or of a fortified port in the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, wnich we should certainly 
resist with all the means at our disposal." The 
negative measures following these declarations 
were followed by a constructive policy when the 
oil fields in the Bakhtiari country, with a great 
refinery, were developed by the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, in which the ^British Government 
has a large financial stake. But with the dis* 
appoarance of these external forces on Gulf 
policy, as sot out in the introduction to this 
«ection,the politics of the Persian Gulf receded 
In importance, until they are now more than 
they were before these external influences deve- 
loped — a local question, mainlv a question of 
police. They are therefore set out more briefly 
and those who desire a complete narrative are 
referred to tho Indian Year Book for 1923, 
pp. 1 78-1B3 . 

Maskat. 

Maskat, which is reached in about forty- 
eight hours from Karachi, is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
of Cape Musandhn, which is the real entrance 
to the Gulf, but its natural strength and his- 
torical prestige combine to make it insepar- 
able from tho politics of the Gulf, with whicli it 
has always been Intimately associated. 

Formerly Maskat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kislim 
and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore. Zanzibar was separated from it by 
agreement, and tlio Persians succeeded in 
establishing their authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore. 

The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have beon intimate for a century and more. 
It was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar aud Maskat was effected, 
fcue Sheikh accepted a British subsidy in return 
for tho suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our con- 
sent. 

The Pirate Coast. 

Turning Cape Musandini and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the six 'Crucial Chiefs. Tho ill-name of this 
torritoiy has now ceased to have any meaning, 
but in the early days it had a very real relation 
to the actual conditions. The pirates were the 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the Company’s ships of war. Large 
expeditions were fitted out to break their power, 
with such success that since 1820 no considerable 
punitive measures have been necessary. The 
Trucial Chiofs are bound to Great Britain by 
a aeries of engagements, beginning with 1806 
and ending with the perpetual treaty of 1853 by 
which they bound themselves to avoid ail 
Hostilities qt sea, and the subsequent treafy 
of 1878 by which they undertook to prohibit 
altogether the traffic in slaves. The relations 


of the Trucial Chiefs are controlled by the 
British Resident at Bushirc, who visits the 
Pirate Coast every year on a tour of inspection. 

The commercial importance of the Pirate 
Coast is increasing through the rise of Debal. 
Formerly Llngah was the entrepot for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms officials in the employ of Persia drove 
this traffic from Lingah to Debai. The Trucial 
Chiefs are— Debal, Adu Thabee, Shargah 
ijman, Um-al-Gawain and Ras-el-Kheyma. 

Bahrein, 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi- 
pelago which terms the chiefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Mah&rak are of any size, but 
thoir importance is out of all proportion to 
their extent. This is the great centre of the 
Gulf pearl fishery, which, in a good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships nave to lie four miles from the 
shore, which is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, mails and cargo have to be 
handed on the donkeys for which Bahrein is 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, and the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand pounds, 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf, 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archaeologists. The generally accepted theory 
’s that it is a relic of the Phoenicians, who 
are known to have traded in these waters. 

Political Agent: Lt. Col. C. 0. J. Barrett, 
O.S.I., C.I.E. 

Koweit. 

In the north-west comer of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of similar size in the world. The Importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it is a 
possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Railway. This is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesney selected it under the 
alternative name of the Grane— so called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of horns — as the sea terminus of the line. 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promising port. The Bay is 20 miles deep 
and 5 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be incurred to render P 
suitable for modem ocean-going steamers. It 
is sheltered from all but the westerly winds, 
and the clean thriving town is peopled by some 
20,000 Inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are noted for 
their boldness and hardihood. 

Political Agent : Lt. Col. J. C. More, D.S.O. 

Muhammerah. 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Shatt-el-Arab lie the territories of Sheikh 
Khazzal of MuhammeraQ. The town, favour- 
ably situated near the mouth of the 
Karun River; has grown in importance 
since the opening of the Karun River route to 
trade through the enterprise of Messrs, Lynch 
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Brother#. This route provides the shortest pas* 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, and 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Busiiire and Shiraz. This importance has 
((rown since the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
established refineries at Muharamerah for the 
oil which they win in the rich fields which they 
have tapped near Ahwaz. Its importance will 
be still further accentuated, if the scheme for a 
railway to Khorremabad by way of Dizful 
matures. A concession for a road by this route 
has long been held by a British Company. 

Vice' Com ui at Ahwaz : Captain It. P. Watts. 

Basra. 

In a sense Basra and Turkish \rabistan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly 
associated with the politics of the Gulf that 
they must be considered in relation thereto 
Basra is the present sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway. It stands on the Shatt-el- 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water-borne 
trade of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 
The local traffic is valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of th8 Shat 
tel- Arab is indescribable, there is a considerable 
entrepot traffic, whilst Basra is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route via Kerman - 
shah and Hamadan. 

The political destinies of Basra are at 
present wrapped up with the destinies of the 
new Arab State which we have set up in Meso- 
potamia under King Fsisal. When the war 
was over we found ourselves committed to 
immense, undefined and burdensome responsi- 
bilities in that land. The sound concepts which 
dictated the original expedition were dislocated 
in the foolish advance to Baghdad; thou the 
great military enterprises necessitated by the 
fall of Kut-al-Amara carried our frontier north 
to Mosul and the mountains of Kurdistan, east 
to the Persian boundary, and west to the confines 
of Trans-Jordania. Amongst ardent Imperia- 
lists .there was undoubtedly the hope that this 
immense area would be In one way or another an 
integral part of the British Empire. The cold 
fit followed when the cost was measured, and 
the Arabs rose In a revolt which showed that any 
such domination could only be maintained by 
force of arms and that the cost would be prodi- 
gious. Under these circumstances King Feisal 
was imported from the Hedjaz and installed 
on the throne under the aegis of Great Britain. 
Still we were committed to the support of the 
new kingdom, and that most dangerous condition 
arose — responsibility without any real power 
unless King Feisal was to be a mere puppet, 
immense expenditure and indefinite military 
commitments. In these circumstances there 
was an insistent demand for withdrawal from 
the land. British policy moved slowly towards 
that end, but a definite step was taken in 1923. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies announ- 
ced this policy in a statement which is repro- 
duced textually, for the purpose of reference. 
Addressing the House of Lords on May 3rd he 
said — 

Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
some time, and decisions have now been taken. 


Sir Percy Cox has accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty’s Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships. This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
with King Feisal and his Government., and 
has their cordial assent. It is being published 
at Baghdad to-day. 

The announcement is as follows ; — 

" It will be remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Feisal that a Treaty of Alliance should be 
entered into between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
and the term of which was to be twenty years 
(subject to periodical revision at the desire 
of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
in Iraq, enjoying a cortain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indicated in the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to be made thereunder. 

“ Since then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the path of independent, 
and stable existence and has been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility, 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty’s Government in respect of Iraq should 
be terminated as soon as possible, it is consider- 
ed that the period of the Treaty in its present 
form can conveniently be shortened. In order 
to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
which, like the Treaty itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 

** Accordingly a protocol has now been signed 
by the parties in the following terms : — 

“ It is understood between the High Contrac- 
ting Parties that, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 18, the present Treaty is all terminate 
upon Iraq becoming a member of the League 
of Nations and in any case not later than four 
years from the ratification of peace with Turkey. 
Nothing in this protocol shal 1 prevent a fresh 
agreement from being concluded with a view 
to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the High Contracting Parties ; and negotiations 
for that object shall be entered into between 
them before the expiration of the above period.” 

It will be noticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in its present form is to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nations 
or in four years, whichever may be earlier. 

The position of Iraq as regards the League 
Is that when the Treaty has been ratified His 
Britannic Majesty will be bound under Article 
6 to use his good offices to secure the admission 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
as soon as possible. His Majesty’s Government 
will be in a position to take this step on the fulfil- 
ment of the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and the establishment on a stabje govern- 
ment in accordance with the Organic Law 
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Under the Treaty of Lausanne between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 
1023, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Feisal’s State and Turkey, the important 
frontier because the future of Mosul was in 
dispute, should be settled by the League of 
Nations, should Great Britain and Turkey be un- 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation. 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons- 
tantinople, but no agreement was reached, so 
the quescion was opened before the Council 
of the League in September 1924. Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn in the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain irregular hostilities 
were carried on in the disputed rone. This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, which 
was accepted by both parties. 


Here the matter remained until the autumn 
of 1925. In order to securo the material for 
a decision the League of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate 
the situation. This commission produced a 
Iona and involved report, but one which led by 
devious paths to a common sense recommenda- 
tion. It was that the first essential in the 
Mosul vilayet is stable government. The 
desires of the people were for incorporation 
in the State of Irak. If therefore the British 
Government was willing to extend its mandate 
over Irak for a further period of twenty- five 
years— -a guarantee of stable government — 
then Mosul should be incorporated in Irak ; 
If Britain was not ‘willing, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey. When the matter came 
before the Council of the League Great Britain 
gave the necessary guarantee. The Turks 
thereupon challenged the whole competence of 
the Council to give an award under the terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. The issue was remit- 
ted to the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague which decided in favour of the 
competence of the Council. About this time 
there was published the report of a distin- 
guished Esthonian General, General Laindoncr, 
who had been despatched by tho League to 
investigate allegations of brutality by the Turks 
in deporting Christians from their own zone, 
and this report was of the most damning 
character. Great Britain having given the 
necessary assurance, that she was prepared to 
extend her mandate over Irak for a further 
twenty-five years, thereupon the Council of 
the League allocated the whole of the area in 
dispute, right up to the temporary frontier — 
commonly called The Brussels Line — to Irak. 
Tho Turks refused to accept the award and 
withdrew from Geneva threatening force. 
Later wiser counsels and in 1926 Turkey accepted 
a frontier substantially as drawn by the 
League. A formal treaty was concluded 
between Great Britain and Irak extending the 
mandate for a further twenty-five years. The 
British Government express the hope that a 
shorter period will be sufficient to set Irak on 
its feet as an independent and stable State ; 
but these hopes are not shared by any who 
knows the country. They are convinced 
that at least two generations must pass before 
Irak can stand alone. 


A New Treaty. — A new Treaty regulating the 
relation of Iraq with Great Britain, the Man- 
datory Power, was negotiated in 1927, and 
signed towards the end of the year. The full 
text is not available, but a semi-official announ- 
cement on December 20th may be regarded as 
substantially authentic. 

The Treaty declares that there shall be peace 
and friendship between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. It states 
that “ Provided the present rate of progress in 
Iraq is maintained and all goes well in the 
interval, His Britannic Majesty will support tho 
candidature of Iraq for admission to the League 
of Nations in 1932.” It stipulates that sepa- 
rate agreements superseding those of March 
25, 1924, shall regulate the financial and mili- 
tary relations. 

The King of Iraq undertakes to secure tho 
execution of all international obligations which 
His Britannic Majesty lias undertaken to see 
carried out in respect of Iraq. He also under- 
takes not to modify tlio existing provisions of 
Iraq’s organic law so as adversely to affect the 
rights and interests of foreigners, and to cons- 
titute any difference in the rights before the 
law among Iraquis on the grounds of differences 
of race, religion, or language. 

There shall be full and frank consultation 
between the high contracting parties in all 
matters of foreign policy wldch may affect their 
common interests. The King of Iraq under- 
takes, so soon as local conditions permit, to accede 
to all general international agreements already 
existing, or which may be concluded hereafter, 
with the approval of the League of Nations, 
in respect of the slave trade, the traffic in drugs, 
arms and munitions, the traffic in women and 
children, transit navigation, aviation, and 
communications, and also to execute the pro- 
visions of tlie Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglo-French 
Boundary Convention, and the San llemo Oil 
Agreement in so far as they apply to Iraq. 

There shall he no discrimination in matters 
concerning taxation, commerce, or navigation 
against nationals or companies of any State 
which is a member of the League of Nations, or 
of any State to which the King of Iraq has 
agreed by Treaty that the same rights should 
be ensured as if it were a member oi the League* 

Any difference that may arise between the 
high contracting parties shall bo referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justiee 
provided for by Article Fourteen of the Cove- 
nant of the League. The Treaty shall be 
subjected to revision with the object of making 
all the modifications required by the circums- 
tances when Iraq enters the League of Nations. 

It is important to remember that there is a 
considerable difference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of King Feisal’s 
State. Basra has for long been in the closest 
commercial contact with India, and is in many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bombay. 
Its people have not much in common with 
those of the North. They took no part in the 
Arab rising which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain in close 
touch with India and through India? with the 
British Government. If we are correct in the 
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supposition that Basra is destined to be the 
great port of the Middle East, then its future 
under an Arab State, with no experience of 
administration in such conditions, is one of the 
greatest interest, which can hardly be regarded 
as settled by the policy underlying the declara- 
tion which is set out above. 

The Persian Shore. 

The Persian shore presents fewer points of 
permanent interest. The importance of Bu- 
shire is administrative rather than commercial. 
It is the headquarters of Persian authority; the 
residence of the British Resident, and the cen- 
tre of many foreign consuls. It is also the main 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and competes 
tor that of Ispahan. But the anchorage is 
\s retched and dangerous, the road to Shiray 
passes over the notorious kotals which preelude 
the idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway 
to the central tableland is opened, the commer- 
cial value of Bushirc will dwindle to insigni- 
ficance. Further south lies Lingah, reputed 
to be the prettiest port 011 the Persian coast, 
out its trade is being diverted to l)ebai on the 
Pirate Coast. In the narrow chaunel which 
forms the entrance to the Gulf from the Ara- 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas. Here we are at the 
«ey of the Gulf. Bunder Abbas is of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 


and Yezd. It is of still more importance as a 
j possible naval base. To the west of the town 
' between the Island of Kishm and the mainland, 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
j are less than three miles in width, and yet con- 
I tain abundance of water. Here, according tc 
! sound naval opinion, there is the possibility of 
j creating a naval baso which would command the 
1 GuJf. The great obstacle Is the climate, which Is 
| one of the worst, in the world. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
: Elphinstone’s Inlet, where the climate con- 
l ditions are equally vile. But between these 
i two points there is the possibility of controlling 
j the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean. For many years Bunder Abbas 
j loomed large in public discussions us the pos- 
j Bible warm water port for which Russia was 
I seeking. On the Meltran coast, there is the 
cable station of Jask, and the possible port of 
Chahbar. 

Political Resident in the Persian Qulf — Lt.-Col. 
Sit L. 1>. 11. I La wot 111. K.i* 1 ;. 

Resident')/ Surgeon at Bushire- Lt.-Col, A. 
N. Dickson, iyi.c. 

V tee Consul at Bunder Abbas and Assistant 
to the Resident — G. A. Richardson, o.B.E. 


II- SEISTAN 


T* c concentration of public attention on the 
Persian Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier 
importance of Seistan. Yet it was for many 
years a Berious preoccupation with the Govern- 
ment of India. Seistan lies midw'ay north and 
south between the point where the frontiers 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zulflkar and that where the frontiers of Persia 
and of our Indiau Empire meet on the open 
sea at Gwattur. It marches on its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan , 
it commands the valley of the Helmand, and 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
its immense resources as a wheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian misrule. It otters to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base for future 
military operations ; it is also midway athwarr 
the track of the shortest line which could be 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and If and when the 
line from Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
temptation to extend it through Seistan would 
be strong. Whilst the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
througn Seistan, if the day came when she 
moved her armies against India. 

Whether with this purpose or not, Russian 


lntugue was particularly active in Seistan in 
the early years of the century. Having Russi- 
fied Khorassan , her agents moved into Seistan 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
otlicials, “ scientific missions ” and an irri- 
tating plague cordon, sought to establish in- 
fluence, and to stifle the British trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Nushki. 
These efforts died down before the presence 
of the McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Helmand. They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russlan 
Agreement. Since then the international import- 
ance of Seistan lias waned. 

'Hie natural conditions which give to Seistan 
this strategic importance persist. Meantime 
British influence is being consolidated through 
the Seistan trade route. The distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Robat 
is 405 miles, most of it dead level, and It has 
now been provided with fortified posts, dak 
bungalows, wells, and all facilities for caravan 
traffic. The railway waB pushed out from 
Spezand, on the Bolan Railway to Nushki, 
so as to provide a better starting point for the 
caravans than Quetta. This lino was extended 
to the Persian Frontier, during the war as 
a military measure, but the tri^Bc support* 
only two trains a week* 
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III. — PERSIA. 


From causes which only need to be very 
briefly set out, the Persian question as affecting 
Indian frontier policy has receded until it is of 
no account. Reference is made in the intro- 
duction to this section to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Agreement left 
us a bitter legacy in Persia. That Agreement 
divided Persia mto two zones of influence, and 
the Persians bitter ly resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was in view. 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an influence which was notsuspect- 
ed, and when the war broke out they were able 
to raise the tribes in opposition to Great Britain, 
in the South, and after the fall of Kut al-Amara 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Persia, thev exercised a strong influence in 
Teheran. With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this influence disappeared, but 
at that time there was no authority in Persia 
besides that of the British Government, which 
had strong forcos in the North- West and con- 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
organised under British officers and called The 
South Persian Rifles. It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to regularise 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
was reached with the then Persian Government, 
the main features of which were • 

To respect Persian integrity ; 

To supply experts for Persian administra- 
tion ; 

To supply officers and equipment for a 
Persian force for the maintenance of 
order ; 

To provide a loan for these purposes ; 

To co-operate with the Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forms 
of transport. 

Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff. 

The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to he made to 
Persia. The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent, 
redeemable in 20 years. It was secured on the 
revenues and Customs' receipts assigned for 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
these be insufficient the Persian Government 
was to make good the necessary suras from 

AtVipr aniirppft 

The Present Position.— We have given 
the main points in the Anglo-Persian agree- 
ment, because few documents have been 
more misunderstood. Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail will find it set out in the 
Indian Year Book for 1921, page 138 et teq . 
It has been explained that most Persians 
construed it into a guarantee of protection against 
all external enemies. When the British troops 
in the north-west retired before the Bolsheviks, 
the Persians had no use for the Agreement and 


it soon became a dead instrument. It was finally 
rejected and the advisers who wore to have assist- 
ed Persia under it withdrew. 

A remark frequently heard amongst soldiers 
and politicians in India after the War was that 
Great Britain must take an active hand in Persia 
because she could not he a passive witness to 
chaos in that country. Tim view always taken 
in the Indian Year Book was that the internal 
affairs of Persia were her own concern ; if she 
preferred chaos to order that was her own look- 
out, but left alone sh 0 would hammer out some 
form of Government. That position has been 
justified. The Sirdar Sipah, or commander-in- 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
took charge of Persian affairs and established 
a thinly-veiled military dictatorship which made 
tho Government feared and respected through- 
out the country for tho first time sinco the assas- 
sination of Shah Nasr-ed-dln. A body of capable 
Americans under Dr. Millspaugli restored order 
to the chaotic finances. These two forces 
operating in unison gave Persia the best gov- 
ernment she had known for a generation. But 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under tho Irregularities 
of his position, with a Shah spending his time 
in Europe and wasting tho resources of the 
country. Ho moved to have his position re- 
gularised by the deposition of the absentee 
Shull and his own ascent of tho throne. At 
first ho was defeated by tho opposition of tho 
Mollahs, but in 1925 prevailed, when the Shah 
was formally deposed and tho Sirdar Sipah 
chosen monarch in his place. 'Hie change was 
made without disturbance, and Persia entered 
on a period of peace and consolidation which 
has removed it from the disturbing forces in 
the post-war world. Throughout tho year 
considerable progress was made with the reform 
of tho administration, and many projects are 
afoot tor tho improvement of communications, 
which is the greatest need of tho land, such as 
an air service to Teheran and railway construc- 
tion. The least reassuring episode of tho year 
was tho departure of tho American financial 
mission, which had (lone admirable work in 
the restoration of the finances. When their 
contract expired Dr. Millspaugh and his collea- 
gues were offered a renewal of it on terms which 
they did not regard as satisfactory, especially 
in regard to tho powers they were to exercise. 
They therefore withdrew from the country, 
and have been replaced by other foreign 
advisers. 

Sir Percy Lorraine assumed office a* British 
Minister at Teheran in December 1921. 

//. B. M.'s Consul-General and Aqent of the 
Government of India in Khorasan—lLt. -Col. 
H. V. Biscoe. 

//. B. M.'s Consul in Scistan and Rain — C. 
P. Skrine. 

Medical Officer and Vice-Consul — Major R, 
M. Vharcgat. 
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IV.— THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM. 


There yet remains a small part of British 
India where the King’s writ does not run. 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement 
with the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary 
between India and Afghanistan was settled, 
and It was delimited in 1903 except for a small 
section which was delimited after the Afghan 
War In 1919. But the Government of India 
have never occupied up to the border. Between 
the administered territory and tne Durand line 
there lies a belt of territory of varying width 
extending from the Gomal Pass in the south, 
to Kashmir in the north ; this is generically 
known as the Independent Territory. Its 
future is the keynote of the interminable dis- 
cussions of frontier policy for nearly half a 
century. 

This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, which nature has fenced Id with almost 
inaccessible mountains. It is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, in whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian,, ludian, 
Arab and Jewish intermingle. They had 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little 
Intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chirol truly said “the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam.’* It is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unices two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong- 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
is the desire to be left alone. They value .heir 
Independence much moro than their lives. 
The other factor is that the country does not 
suffice even in good years to maintain the popu- 
lation. They must find tho means of sub- 
sistence outside, either in trade, by service in 
the Indian Anny or in the Khaasadars 
or else in the outlet which hill-men all tho world 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
population of the Plains. 

Frontier Policy. 

The policy of the Government of India to- 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree. It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to their own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory. 
Behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
Russian invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the Anglo-Russian Agreement. 
This induced what was called Hit and Retire 
tactics. In the half century which ended in 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of which left behind a 
legacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
manent improvement in its train. The fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Gomal, was ablaze. The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion. The broad outlines of the new policy 
were laid down in a despatch from the Secre- 


tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
the Government the “ limitation of your inter- 
ference with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex- 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory.” It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy. The main foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political influence requisite to secure our 
imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of specific duties, but to re- 
spect their tribal in lependence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance. 

New Province. 

As a first step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with many other concerns. 
Lord Curzon created in 1901, the North-West 
Frontier Province, and placed it In charge 
of a Chief Commissioner with an intimate 
frontier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India. This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops so 
far as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these fortalices in charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 
most successful of these was the Khybcr Rifles, 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that historic 
Pass until 1919. At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned in places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger point, and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
Railway system. In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargai, and 
a narrow-gauge lino, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal- 
garh to Kohat at the entrance of the Kohat 
Pass, and to Thai at the mouth of the 
Kurram Valley. These railways were completed 
by lines to Tonk and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased. Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected. 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade, 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac- 
tious tribesmen into successful agriculturists. 
This policy of economic development is re- 
ceiving a great development through the com- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal (q. v. Irri- 
gation). Now it is completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. For many years this 
policy was completely justified by results. 

A New Policy. 

It saved us from serious complications for 
nearly twenty years, although the position 
could never be said to be entirely satis- 
factory particularly in Waziristan, peopled 
by the most reckless raiders on the whole 
border-line with a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side. It 
endured throughout the war and did not break 
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down until the Amir of Afghanistan sought 
refuge from his internal troubles in a jehad 
against India. In this insane enterprise the 
Afghans placed less reliance in tHteir regular 
troops, which have never offered more than a 
contemptible resistance to the British forces 
than in the armed tribesmen. In this they were 
justified, for the most serious fighting was with 
the tribesmen. The tribal levies collapsed with 
almost universal swiftness. The Southern 
Waziristan Militia broke and there was serious 
trouble throughout the Zhob district. The 
Afridis, our most serious enemies in 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tribes ou the North- 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later, it was necessary to take measures against 
a leading malcontent and destroy his fort at 
Ohora. But the Mahsuds and the Waziris 
broke into open hostilities. Their country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Lino and the Afghan frontier on ihe west, and 
by the districts of Bannu and Debra Ismail 
Khan on the cast. Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
as they could put in the field some 30,000 [ 
warriors, 75 per cent, armed with modern j 
weapons of prccision,they constituted formidable , 
adversaries. They refused to make peace I 
even when the Afghans caved in . They rejected 
our terms and active measures were taken against 
them. The fighting was the most severe in the 
history of the Frontier. The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity. Their shooting was amazingly 
good ; their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks were many men trained either in 
the Militia or in the Indian Army ; and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success. They were assisted 
by th a fact that the best trained troops in the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposed to them. But their 
very tenacity and bravery were their own un- 
doing; their losses were the heaviest in the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made their complete submission in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than at 
any time during their career. 

A New Chapter. — As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1919, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting pot. 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
in the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles in Waziristan 
which succeeded it, but this discussion did not 
realiy come to a head until February-March 1922. 
The Budget then presented to the country 
revealed a serious financial position. It showed 
that despite serious increases in taxation, 
the country had suffered a series of deficits, 
which had been financed out of borrowings. 
Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then the equilibrium which 
the financial authorities regarded as of para- 
mount importance was not attained. When 
the accounts were examined, it was seen that 
the heaviest charges on the exchequer were 
those under Military Expenses, and that there 
was an indefinitely large, and seemingly uuend- 
ing expenditure on Waziristan. This forced 
the Military, and allied with it the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front. In actual prac- 
tice the discussion is really focussed on 


| Waziristan. In essentials it is the aged con* 
troversy — shall we deal with this part of the 
Frontier on what is known as the Sandem&u 
system, namely, by occupying commanding 
posts within the country itself, dominating the 
tribesmen but interfering little in their own 
affairs; or shall we revert to what was known 
as the close border system, as modified by 
I Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops 
j to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 

I leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
l keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes- 
! men by expeditions when their raiding propen- 
sities become unbearable. 

The Curzon Policy.— The Curzon policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath or 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
in 1897, was a compromise between the “occupa- 
tion " and tho “close border*' policies. It whb 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at 
Waua and in tho Khyber and Kurram wore held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- 
men themselves. The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as iiossible with the 
Indian railway system, so aB to permit of rapid 
reinforcement. But it must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students, Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the final policy. He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas; 
“It is of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Waziri country up to the 
Durand lino will come more and more under our 
control. No policy in tho world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation. My desire 
is to tiring it about by gradual degrees and 
above all without the constant aid and presence 
of British troops.” The Curzon policy, though 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness he 
would have followed if he had remained in cont- 
rol, gave us moderate — or rather it should be 
said bearable — frontier conditions until the 
Afghan War. It then broke down, because 
the tiibal militia, on which it was based, could 
not withstand the wave of fanaticism, and other 
conditions set up by the Afghan invasion of 
1919. The Khyber militia faded away; the 
Wa/.iri militia either mutinied, as at Wana, of 
deserted. The pillar of the Curzon system fell 
in the military phrase of the hour, it could not 
stand the test of religious fanaticism or an 
Afghan War. The very word Militia became 
anathema. 

The Policy. — The new policy adumbrated 
to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
by Lord Chelmsford, the thou Viceroy, in a 
speech which he addressed to the Indian Le- 
gislatures. He said it had been decided to 
retain commanding posts in Wa/driBtau ; to 
open up the country by roads; to extend the 
main Indian railway system from its then ter- 
minus, Jamrud, through the Khyber to the 
frontier of Afghanistan, and to take over the 
duties of the Militia by regular troops. That 
immediate policy was soon modified so far as 
the garrisoning of these frontier positions by 
Regular troops was concerned. Such duties are 
i mmeiisely unpopular the regulararmy, which 
is not organised and equipped for work of this 
character. Irregulars have always existed on 
the frontier, and as they had disappeared with 
the Militia, ft was necessary to recreate them. 
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The new form of irregular was whafc have been 
called Khassadars aDd Scouts. The Khas- 
sadar is an extremely irregularirregular. He has 
no British officers and no uniform, except a dis- 
tinguishing kind otpagri . In contradistinction 
to the old Militia, he finds his own rifle. As 
one informed observer remarked, the beauty of 
the system is that so long as the Khassadars, 
under their own headmen, secure the immunity 
of the caravans and perform their other police 
duties, they draw their pay and no questions 


are a sked . If they desert in the day of trouble, 
they lose their pay but the Government loses 
no rifles, nor does it risk mutiny or the loss of 
British and Indian officers. But the application 
of this policy produced an acute controversy. 
It was one thing to say that commanding posts 
in Waziristan should be retained; it was 
another to decido what these posts should be. 
We must therefore consider the special problem 
of Waziristan. 


V.— WAZIRISTAN, 


We can now approach the real frontier ques- 
tion of the day, the future of Waziristan. What 
follows is drawn from an admirable article 
contributed to the January number of “The 
Journal of the United Service Institution of 
India," written by Lt.-Col. G M. Itouth, D.S.O. 

Geographically Waziristan is a rough paral- 
lelogram averaging 60 miles from East to West 
and 160 from North to South. The western 
half consists of the Suleiman Range gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high , which forms the water-shed between 
the Indus and the Helmund Rivers and corres- 
ponds with the Durand Line separating India 
from Afghanistan. This is the western boundary. 
On the east is the Indus. North is the water- 
shed of the Kurram River running East and 
West about 30 miles north of Bannu separating 
Waziristan from the Koliat District. South is 
a zigzag political boundary from the Durand 
Line running between Wana and Fort Sande- 
man in Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus. 

The western half is a rugged and inhospitable 
medley of ridges and ravines straggled and con- 
fused in hopeless disarrav. The more Inhabited 
portions lie well up the slope at heights of four 
to six thousand feet. Here are our outposts of 
Wana and Ladlia some 15 and 20 miles respect- 
ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 
grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
Important villages of Kaniguram and Makin. 

The submontane tracts froin the hills to the 
Indus vary from the highly’ cultivated and 
irrigated land round Bannu to the sandy desert 
m the Marwat above Pezu. 

Where irrigation or river water is obtainable 
cultivation is attempted under conditions which 
can hardly be encouraging. Other tracts like 
that between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
can only hope for an occasional crop after a 
lucky rainfall. 

Inhabitants- — The inhabitants, unable to 
support existence on their meagre soil, 
make up the margin by armed robbery of 
their richer and more peaceful neighbours. 
The name originates according to tradition 
from one Wazir, two of whose grandsons were 
the actual founders of the race. Of the four 
main tribes Darweshkhel, Mahsuds, Dawars 
and Batanni, only the first two are true Wazirs 
Their villages are separate though dotted about 
more or less indiscriminately, and inter-marriage 
is the exception — in fact all traditionally are in 
open strife, a circumstance which, until some 
bright political comet like the Afghan War of 
1919 Joined them together, as materially aided 
opr dealings with them. 


Unlike other parts of Tndia, however, these 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
maliks or headmen. No one except perhaps 
the iVtulla Powindah till his death In 1913 could 
speak of any portion of them as his following. 

Policy.— The policy of the British was at first 
one of non-interference with the tribes. Even 
now only part of the country is administered. 
Gradually it was found that more and more 
supervision became necessary to control raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 
portions of the country with Regulars, followed 
by building posts and brick towers to he held 
by Militia. These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched. 
The Political Officers, at first supported by 
Regulars, built up from 1904 onwards a force 
of some 3,000 Militia witn British Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 
garrisons at Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. 
In addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required ; 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. Gradually, 
as occasion required, posts were occupied. 
Wana was occupied in 1895 at the request of 
the Wana Wazirs. Similarly the Tochi in 
1896, In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-90 when this policy was put into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every remote 
valley in the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds. 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying influence and a rallying ground for 
Government supporters. From 1904 to 1919 
they were held by Militia. Roads and communi- 
cations were improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale. 

A Programme. — Lt.-Col. Routh then out- 
lined a possible policy for Waziristan. We 
give it textually, because we believe it substan- 
tially reflects military opinion in India : — 

To tho unprejudiced mind it appears more 
practical to grasp the nettle firmly and dominate 
the inhabited tracts. Why should not the road 
now being made to Ladha be continued 36 miles 
norih to the Tochi road at Datta Khel and 
29 miles south to Wana f Why should we not 
occupy the healthier portions of Waziristan 
rather than the foothills or Cis-Indus zones ? 
The Itazmak district round Makin 6,000 feet up 
is both healthy and fertile. The same applies 
to the Shawal valley laying behind Pir Gul, the 
national peak near Ladha rising to a height of 
11,556 feet above the sea. The Wana plain, 
5,000 feet up, 30 miles by 15, could with railways 
support an army coips ; there is rm doubt that 
a forward railway policy will help to solve 
the problem. A line has beep surveyed frotp 
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Tank to Drabau and thence up the valley to 
Fort Sandeman, so connecting with the Zhob 
and perhaps later to Wana. The Gumal Tangi 
from Murtaza to Khajuri Kach is the apparently 
obvious route, but would be prohibitively 
expensive in construction and require much 
tunnelling. Beyond Khajuri Ivach via Tanai 
and Rogha Kot to Wana, some 23 miles, offers 
no difficulty. The old policy of the raiders 
working westwards and our retributive expedi- 
tions stretching their very temporary tentacles 
eastwards seems to suggest better lateral com- 
munications. The broad gauge at Kohat 
might without undue cost be extended to Thai 
and thence to ldak via Spinwam. From here 
till further extension proved desirable, a mol or 
road through Itazmak, Makin and Rwatoi io 
link up with that now surveyed to Ladha sounds 
possible to the looker on. Eventually such 
communications, road, rail, or both, could 
continue to Wana, Fort Sandeman and Quetta 
via Hindu Bagh, a strategic line offering great 
defensive possibilities substituting Itazmak, 
which resembles Ootacarnund, and healthy 
uplands for the deadly fever spots now occupied. 
The very fact of employing the tribesmen on 
those works with good pay and good engineers 
tends to pacify the country as well as providing 
healthy accessible bill stations in place of the 
proverbially comfortless cantonments which now 
exist in this part of the Frontier. 

The Compromise. — The new policy, which 
has been called “ the half forward policy,” was 
announced in 1923. It was a compromise 
between the two extreme schools of thought. 


This involved the completion of various roads 
fit for mechanical transport within Wazirigtan 
and along the Derajat border ; the holding of 
certain posts, Jandola and Razmak, by Regular 
troops until this road programme was completed; 
and thereafter the location of Scouts, who are 
mutato nomine militia, at certain points on the 
roads within Waziristan, assisted by Kh awadars, 
or local levies, finding their own arms and led 
by their own leaders. 

Results--- The official view of the working 
of the new system is strongly optimistic. It 
is that since May 1st, 1925, Waziristan is In the 
happy position of having no iiistory. The 
Mahsuds have discovered that if the new mili- 
tary roads lead into their country, they also 
lead out of it, and many of them are taking the 
opportunity ot seeing something of the neigh- 
bouring districts ot Bannu and Dera Ismail 
Khan. The building of the roads enables many 
of the Mahsuds to acquire some money honestly, 
and now it is not an uncommon sight to see a 
Maiisud Malik, accompanied by as many of 
Ids triends as can find a place, driving in an old 
battered Ford towards Tank or Dera Tsniail 
Khan. A promising sign is that this peaceful 
intercourse with the outer world is inducing in 
the Mahsuds a taste for the lighter episodes of 
social life. Of high promise is the opening of 
two primary schools at Karamma and Maidan. 
Along the whole frontier, between April 1 925 
and the end of February 1920 only 20 raids 
wore made into British districts, as compared 
with that in the period immediately following 
1919, when within throe years 1,196 raids into 
British India were made. 


VI AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan witli the Indian 
Empire wereforlong dominated by one main con- 
sideration — the relation of Afghanistan to a Rus- 
sian Invasion of India. All other considerations 
were of secondary importance For nearly 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor. It was in order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
the Influence of Russia that tho first Afghan 
War of 1838 was fought — the most melanchol; 
episode in Indian frontier history. It wa« be- 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
whilst the British representative was turned 
back at All Masjld that tho Afghan War of 
1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan was 
to build up a strong independent State, friendly 
to Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
we should be in a position to move large forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
resisting aggression. 

Gates to India. 

A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography 
ot India brought home to her administrators 
the conviction that there were only two main 
gates to India— through Afghanistan, the 
historic route to India, along which successive 
invasions ha^e poured, and by way of Seistan. 
It was the purpose of British policy to 
close tjiem, apd of Russia to endeavour to keep 


| them at any rate half open. To this end having 
pushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
kand. Russia thrust a military line from Merv 
to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway material 
is collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat. Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the tran -Caucasian 
system, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
her European magazines. Nor has Great 
Britain been idle. A great, military station 
has been created at Quetta. This is con- 
nected with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
IMateau by the Rolan Pass and through the 
('happer Rift, lines which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world. 
From Quetta the line has been carried by the 
Khojak tunnel through tho Khwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out to the Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kandahar. The material is stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar in sixty days. In view 
ot the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control. Quetta 



add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
of many military authorities it firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way oi 
Kandahar, or the direct route tbroqgb Seistan. 
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Further east the Indian railway system 
was carried to Jamrud later up the Khyber Pass 
to Landi Kotal. A first class military road 
sometimes double, sometimes treble, threads 
the Pass to our advanced post at Landi Kotal, 
and then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Landi Khana. Later, a comm^ice- 
mcnt was made with the Loi Shilmar Rail* 
way, which, starting from Peshawar, was de- 
signed to penetrate the Muilajori country and 
provide an alternative advance to the Khyber 
for the movement of British troops for the 
defence ci Kabul. For unexplained reasons 
this line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust in the air. In this wise the two Powers 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul line. 

Relations with India. 

Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
of British policy has been to make it strong 
and friendly. In the first particular it lias 
largely succeeded. When the late Abdur* 
rahaman was invited to ascend the throne, 
as the only moans of escape from the tangle 
of 1879, none realised his great qualities. Pre- 
viouslv the Amir of Afghanistan had been the 
chief of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom. By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter ; 
he beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he estab- 
lished a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition. Step by 
step his position was regularised. The Anglo* 
Russian Boundary Commission, — which nearly 
precipitated war over the Penjdeh episode 
in 1885, — determined the northern boundaries. 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights. The Duraud 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyber which remained a fruittul source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the undemarcated section led to war. 
That section was finally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan. Finally 
the McMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution of the waters 
of the Helmand in Seistan. It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman’s death, 
Afghanistan was in a position to place in the 
field, in tne event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of his 
death. All that can be said is that he dis- 
trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 
if the occasion had arisen for him to make 
9 choice, he woq|d have opposed a Russian 


advance with all the force at his disposal, 
He closed his country absolutely against an 
foreigners, except those who were necessary tor 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories. 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who was in a most equivocal position. 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St. James. 

Afghanistan and the War.— These i& 
tations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir Habibullah 
Khan. It used to be one of the trite sayings of 
Jie Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built up would perish with him, 
for none was capable of maintaining it. Habib- 
ullah Khan more than maintained it. He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire. He strengthened 
and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
itself. At the catsefc of the war he made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality. It is 
believed — a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan — that he 
warned the Government of India that he might 
be forced Into many equivocal acts, but they 
must trust him ; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German " missions*’ at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
wero severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge in- 
duced the belief that the Amir was in a position 
of no little difficulty. He had to compromise 
with the fanatical and anti-British elements 
amongst his own people, inflamed by the Turkish 
preaching of a jehad, or holy Islamio war. But 
he committed no act of hostility ; as soon as 
It was safe to do so he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
justified; he had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side ; his 
authority in the kingdom and In Central Asia 
was at its zenith. 

Murder of the Amir.— It is believed that 
If he had lived Habibullah Khan would have 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
in Afghanistan, by opening .up communications 
and extending his engagements with India. 
He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Contral Asian States as the possible 
rallying centre of a Contral Asian Islamic 
confederation. At this moment he was assassin- 
ated on the 20th February 1919. The circum- 
stances surrounding his murder have never been 
fully explained ; but there is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by the 
reactionaries who had harassed him all his 
reign. These realised that with his vindication 
by the war their time of reckoning had come ; 
they anticipated it by suborning one of his 
aides to murder him in his sleep. His brother, 
Nasrullah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelalabad in 
his stead, but public opinion in Afghanistan 
revolted at the idea of the brother seizing power 
over the corpse of the murdered *nan. His 
sous, Hayat and Amanuliah, were not disposed 
to waive fchei? heritage. Amanuliah wgs $t 
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Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal Afghanistan after the War.-— Since the 
and supported by the Army. Nasrullah found it War the relations between Afghanistan and 
impossible to make head against him and with- Great Britain have been good and Improving, 
drew. The new Amir, Amanullah, at once There were painful episodes in 1923 when a mur- 
oommunicated his accession to the Government der gang from within Afghanistan committed 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to raids in British India, murdering English people 
the traditional policy of friendship. But his and kidnapping English women. In course 
difficulties at once commenced ; he had to deal of time this gang was broken up. His Majesty 
with the war party in Afghanistan; he was the King of Afghanistan has had troubles within 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from his own borders which have made him glad of 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib- British help. The main object of his govern- 
ullah had been dealt with ; the fanatical element ment has been to strengthen the resources of 
was exasperated by the imprisonment oi Nasrul- the country and to bring it into closer relation 
lah ; and the Army was so Incensed that it had with modern methods of administration. But 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa- Afghanistan is an intensely conservative country 
tion to divert its thoughts. A furtherelementoi and no changes are popular; especially violent 
complexity was introduced by the political was the opposition to a secular form of 
situation in India. The agitation against the administration and education. The direct result 
Rowlatt Act was at its height. The disturb- was a formidable rebellion of Mangals and 
ances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken Zadrans in the Southern Provinces, and serious 
place. Afghan agents in India, of whom the reverses to the regular troops sent against the 
most prominent waB Ghuiara Hyder Khan, rebels. At one time the position was serious, 
the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, flooded but the rebels were not sufficiently united to 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts of develop their successes, and with the aid of 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to aeroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
convlnee the Amir that the real solution of the Government of India the insurrection was 
his difficulties was to unite ail the disturbing broken. Whilst this assistance was appreciated, 
elements in a war with India. On the 25th the whole business gave a serious set-back to 
April his troops were set in motion and slroul- the reforms initiated by His Majesty ; he had 
taceously a stream of anti-British propaganda to withdraw almost the whole of his adminls- 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open in- trative code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes. Lav/ which was previously in force, 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief reliance _ „ 

Bolshevik Penetration. — Taking a long 
Speedy Defeat. — The war caught the view, a much more serious development of the 
Army In India in the throes of demobilisation policies of Afghanistan was the penetration of 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned the Bolsheviks. These astute propagandists 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the have converted the former Trans-Caspian 
regular Afghan Army was rapidly dealt States of Tsarist Russia Into Soviet Republics, 
with. Strong British forces moved up the where the rule of the Bolsheviks is much more 
Khyber and seized Dacca. Jelalabad was re- drastic and disruptive than was that of what 

S eatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul, was called the despotism of the Romanoffs. 

othing but a shortage of mechanical transport The object of this policy Is gradually to sweep 
prevented the British forces from seizing Jelnla- into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
bad. In ten days the Afghans were severely of Persia, of China and Afghanistan. In 
defeated. On the 14th May they asked for an Persia this policy has been foiled by the vigour 
Armistice. With the usual Afghan spirit of of the Sipar Salah, Reza Khan, since declared 
haggling, they tried to water down tne condi- Shah. In Chinese Turkestan it is pursued with 
tions of the armistice, but as they were met with qualified success. In Afghanistan it has made 
an uncompromising emphasis of the situation certain progress. The first step of the 
they despatched representatives to a conference Bolsheviks was to extend the Soviet Republics 
at Rawalpindi on the 26th July.’ On the 8tb of Tajikistan, Uzbekia and Turkmanistan so as 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which is to absorb all Northern Afghanistan. This has 
set out. in the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp apparently been abandoned for the moment for 
196-197. a more gentle penetration Large subsidies, 

mostly delivered in kind, have been given to 
Post War Relations.— It will be seen that Afghanistan. Telegraph lines are being erected 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh all over the country ; roads are being constructed, 
engagement six months afterwards. During large quantities of arms and ammunition are being 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged supplied, whilst an air force with Russian pilots 
discussions at Mussoorie between Afghan Be- and mechanics has been created and is in process 
presentatives and British officials under SiT of development. In return the Bolsheviks 
Henry Dobbs. These were private, but it is have received important trading facilities. The 
believed that a complete agreement was reached, whole purpose of this policy is ultimately to 
Certainly after an Interchange of Notes which attack Great Britain In India through an absorbed 
revealed no major point of difference it was Afghanistan. 

agreed that a British Mission should proceed . _ . . . , .. .. . . . . , , . 

to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace is very doubtful If the Amir and his advisers 
This Mission crossed the Border in January 1921 were deceived by these practices, and whether 
and entered Kabul where a peace treaty was they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 
signed. all they could get without the slightest inten- 

* tion of handing themselves over to theBolsheviks. 

The main points of the Treaty are set out In But it is easier to let the Bolshevik in than to 
t>l*e Indian Year £ook f 1923, pp. 197, 198-J99, get him out ; friends of the Afghans were aakfqg 
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themselves whether the Amir was not nourish- 
ing vipers in his bosom. Towards the end of 
1925 and in the early part of 1926 there was a 
rude awakening. The Northern Frontier of the 
country has always been unsettled because of 
the shifting courses of the Oxus. In December 
Bolshevik forces captured with violence the 
Afghan post of Darkabad, killing one soldier; 
these events aroused great indignation at Kabul 
and were denounced by the Amir coram publico. 
There is no little evidence to show that 
though the form of government has changed 
in Russia the aims of Russian policy are the 
same. It used to be said that the test of Russian 
good faith under the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
would be the attitude of Petrograd towards the 
extension of the Orenberg-Tashkent railway to 
Termes. That line has been constructed by 
the Solsheviks. The Afghans have had their 
eyes opened, with what results remains to be 
seen. 

Russo-Afghan Treaty.—Outwardly the i 

relations between the two States are friendly. 
In December 1926 the Afghan papers published 
the text of a new treaty concluded with Soviet 
Russia, which was signed on August 31st, but 
it provided that it should in no way interfere 
with the secret treaty signed in Moscow on 
February 28th, 1921. The principal clauses of 
1 his treaty, as disclosed in the Afghan papers, 
aie as follows : — 

Clause 1. — In the event of war or hostile 
action between one of the contracting parties 
and a third power or powers, the other con- 
tracting party will obeserve neutrality in res- 
pect of the first contracting party. 

Clause 2 . — Both the contracting parties 
agree to abstain from mutual aggression, the 
one against the other. Within their own 

dominions also they will do nothing which may 
cause political or military harm to the other 
party. The contracting parties particularly 
agree not to make alliances or political and 
miliary agreements with any one or more 
other lowers against each other. Each will 

also abstain from joining any boycott or financial 
or economic blockade organized against the 
other party. Besides this in case the attitude 
of a triird i>ower or powers is hostile towards 
one of the contracting parties, the other 

contracting party will not help such hostile 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution 
of such policy and hostile actions and 
measures within its dominions. 

Clause 3. — The high contracting parties 
acknowledge one another’s Government as 
rightful and independent. They agree toabstain 
irom all sorts of armed or unarmed interference 
in one another’s internal affairs. They will j 

decidedly neither join nor help any one or more 
other powers which interfere in or against one 
of the contracting Government. None of the 
contracting parties will permit in its dominions 
the formation or existence of societies and the 
activities of individuals whose object is to gather 
armed force with a view to iujuring the other's 
independence, or otherwise such activities will 
be checked. Similarly, neither of the con- 
tracting parties will allow armed forces, arms 
ammunition, or other war material, meant 
to be used against the other contracting party 
to pass through its dominions. 


Clause 6. — This treaty will take effect from 
the date of its ratification, which should take 
place within three months of its signature, 
it will bo valid for three years. After this 
period it will remain in force for another year 
provided neither of the parties has given notice 
six months before the date of its expiry that it 
should cease after that time. 

I On March 23rd there was also signed in Berlin 
I a treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 
which amounted to no more than the cstabUsh- 
I ment of diplomatic relations. 

| A British Minister is established in Kabul 
as well as the representatives of other European 
States . The representatives of Afghanistan are 
established in India and in London, and at some 
of the European capitals. The various sub- 
sidiary agreements under the Treaty have boeu 
carried into effect. 

Afghanistan in 1928. 

Our knowledge of recent evont.s in Afghanistan 
is so doubtful and is based to so largo an extent 
on frontier rumour, that what follows must ho 
treated with every reserve. Authentic infor- 
mation is almost entirely lacking ; there has been 
no official statement ; and those who know the 
North-West Frontier of India, and the pronenesH 
of all classes to accept the mail dost stories as 
truth, will severely discount the statements 
published in the newspapers. 

The King’s Tour. — In the closing months of 
I 1927 His Majesty King Amauulla, accompanied 
j by the Queen and ft staff of officials, commenced 
! a long tour to India and Europe. It is under- 
1 stood that this was one of the cherished ambi- 
| tions of his father, King Habibullah who was 
; assassinated in 1919. The project had to he 
I suspended (luring the, duration of the War, and 
| save for a visit to India shortly after ids assassin - 
! ation, the King did not leave his territories, 
j King Amanulla was warmly welcomed In India 
I and received a great popular greeting in Bombay 
| both from his co-religionists and members of 
j other communities, who forgot the Invasion of 
India, in 1919. He then took ship to Europe, 
and was the guest of His Majesty King George 
; V in London, and visited the principal European 
capitals. He made a States visit to Turkey, and 
returned to Afghanistan by way of Soviet Russia 
and Persia. A series of treaties with the govern- 
ment of the countries visited was anounced and 
the King returned to Kabul in the late summer 
of 1928, the tour having been unclouded by 
untoward incident and Afghanistan was peaceful 
during his long absence. 

Reforming Zeal. It is understood that King 
Amanulla returned full of reforming zeal. He 
was much impressed by the political and social 
institutions of the western lands he visited, and 
in particular by the dramatic forcefulness with 
which Mustapha Kernal Pasha had driven 
Turkey along the path of “ reform,” or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say westernisation. 
In this he was encouraged by the Queen, who 
was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opportunity won 
by and for the women of tho West, edict after 
edict was issued, changing the whole structure of 
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Afghan Society. New codes and taxes were 
imposed : it was proposed that women should 
emerge from their seclusion and doff the veil ; 
the co-education of boys and girls was pre- 
scribed ; in September Government officials were 
forbidden to practise polygamy ; in October 
European dress was ordered for the people of 
Kabul ; at the same time, according to fairly 
well substantiated authority, the pay of the re- 
gular troops fell into arrear. 

With every appreciation of the spirit and 
direction of these changes, friends of His Majes- 
ty advised the King to moderate the pace. 
2'hey reminded him that in 1924 far less drastic 
changes had brought serious trouble in theii 
train. In May ot that year the “ Lame Mullah ” 
raised the standard of rebellion amongst the 
Gilzai and Mangal clansmen of khost. The 
ground for the revolt was the new criminal 
code, which was said to lx; in opposition to 
Mahomedan canon law embodied in the Shcrmt 
and the appointment of civilian judges im- 
pinged on the privileges of the Mullahs. The 
rebellion was crushed, but not until alter severe 
fighting; the lesson remained. Possibly also well- 
wishers suggested that what was possible in 
Turkey, after centuries of close contact w ith the 
West, and where the ground had been prepared 
by missionary effort and a long struggle for 
the emancipation of women, might be less easy 
in Afghanistan, where, there had been no contact 
with the western world. Whatever the cause, 
news came through in the middle of Decembei 
that there had been a tilbal rising especially 
severe in the neighbourhood of .Jehilabad, anil 
that even Kabul was beset. The air has been 
thick with rumour ever since. 

The Fog of Secrecy. — In the narrative of 
events to this point wc are on fairly secure 
ground. The progress ot events thereafter is 
a matter of sheer conjecture. A stream ot 
rumour poured into Peshawar ; a counter stream 
of denials which did not always tally with facts 
emitted from the Afghan consulates in India and 
in Europe. 'Hie first definite sign tluit things 
w'ere not well occurred on December 17th; 
all communication with the Afghan wireless 
station at Kabul ceased and a veil fell between 
Afghanistan aud the outer world. Evidently 
the authorities in India wen* not taken by sur- 
prise, for on the 18th an attempt was made to 
establish touch with Kabul by aeroplane, hut 
the machine was shot down. Later attempts 
were more satisfactory, and the mechanism 
for a code of signals was dropped on the British 
Legation . Almost daily reconnaissances were 
made, and It is evident that the Government of 
India was kept well-informed of the progress of 
events. Air Force assistance was invoked 
from Irak, and large transport machines 


were brought from Baghdad. With the co n- 
sent of the Afglian authorities the evacuation 
of the women and children was commenced on 
December 23rd, and the process continued with- 
out hitch. By the early part of January 1929 
one hundred and thirty-two persons were brought 
to India, and it is reported that the Soviet emis- 
saries were transported to Russian territory 
through the medium of their own aircraft. 

As to the nature of the revolt, its origins and 
developments, we arc still in the dark. It is 
understood that tlio first overt movement was 
made by the Shmwarri tribes, who live in the 
Jelalabad district and spread into the British 
zone north of the Kliyber Pass. They took virtual 
possession of Jelalabad and a settlement with 
them, in which bags of gold are said to have 
played a prominent part., was declared before 
the middle ot January. In the Kabid zone a 
notorious frontier budmash Bacha-i-Saqqa is 
reported to have taken to outlawry and to 
have defeated the Afghan Regular Troops, whose 
pay was in airear and some ot whom are said 
to have gone over to the rebels. Most of the 
Legations arc outside the city walls, and the 
British Legation, wlncli is specially remote 
was under fire, through apparently without any 
direct hostilit y to Britain. Every day the Afghan 
Consulates announced the complete defeat of 
the rebels ; every day " news ” of further fight- 
ing was reported. However, before January 
was halt way through a trickle of caravan traffic 
began to arrive in Peshawar through the Kliyber, 
announcing that, tills part of the country at 
any rate had attained a more peaceful state. 

Reforms Withdrawn— Far more significant 
on its bearing on the situation was a telegram 
published on January 17th, reporting that the 
Kabul Newspaper “ Amani ” published a pro- 
clamation from the King withdrawing all the 
icfornis. According to this statement the Afghan 
girls who were sent to Turkey for education, 
were recalled. Orders tor the adoption of 
European dress and for the unveiling ot women 
were cancelled. Girls’ schools and women’s asso- 
ciations weie closed. Soldiers might become 
followers of Pirs without permission. Certificates 
of identity and conscription were withdrawn. 
Friday again became the weekly holiday, 
A Mejiis-i-Agan (Council of Notables)* was form- 
ed, consisting of 50 lllman Sirdars, Khans and 
officials to amend the laws in accordance with 
the Sheriat and to review the decisions of the 
newly constituted Mejhs-i-Vukkala (Council of 
Pro vin dal re presentati ves) . 

The proclamation was signed by prominent 
limans, including the Chief, Qaai Mahomed 
Akbar and Hazmat Rahim of Shor Kazaud. 

British Representatives— Lieut-Vol. Sir Francis 
Henry Humphry s, 


VII.— TIBET. 
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If not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa — 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- 
derstanding between the two countries. After 
Warren Hastings' departure from India the 
subject slept, and the last Englishman to visit 
Lhasa, until the Younghusband Expedition 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. In 1885, 
under the Inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
but it was abandoned in deference to the oppo- 
sition of the Chinese, whose suzerainty over 
Tibet was recognised, and to whose views 
until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
were inclined to pay excessive deference. But 
the position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to he most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1800. This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
it admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved the way for arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the Sikkim-Tibet 
frontiers. These supplementary arrangements 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Yatung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier; 
towhich British subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
useless In practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish- 
ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government were 
unable to secure respect for it. 

Russian Intervention. 

This was the position when in 1899 Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities. 
Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct intercourse 
with the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a 
Siberian Dorjieff, who had established a re- 
markable ascendancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama. After a few years’ residence at 
Lhasa Dorjieff went to Russia on a confidential 
mission in 1899. At the end of 1900 he re- 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- 
sion, of which the head was officially described 
in Russia as “the senior Tsanite Khomba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet/’ This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900. 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at 
Livadla. Dorjieff returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1901 was at St. Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of aa 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama they 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhoff. They 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Russian force to which several Intelligence 
Officers were attached. At the time it was 
rumoured that Dorjieff had, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pro- 
tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- 
wards officially contradicted by the Russian 
Government. 

9 


The Expedition of 1904. 

In view of these conditions thv Government 
of India, treating the idea of Chinese suae* 
r&inty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed in 1908, to despatch a mission, with 
an armed escort, to Lhasa to disouss the out- 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho- 
rities on the spot. To this the Home Govern- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a Joint 
meeting at Khamba Jong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier. 8ir Francis Younghusband 
was the British representative, but after months 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committing themselves. 
It was therefore agreed that the mission; with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
sharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 8rd, 1904 , 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung: to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees) ; the British to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley until this indemnity 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary. 
Home Government intervenes. 

For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer, 
the Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement. The indem- 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twentyffive lakhs, to be paid off in 
three years, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley was reduced to that period. The right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1906) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere in the internal administration of 
Tibet. China undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere with the terri- 
tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and the Trade Regulations 
of 1898, remained in force. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid the indemnity in three years 
and the Chumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct result of the Mission was the open- 
ing of the three trade marts and the establish- 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 
Chinese Action. 

The sequel to the Anglo-Ruaeian Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected. On the approach of the 
Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fled 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia. He left the internal government of 
Tibet in confusion, and one of 8ir Francis 
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Tibet and Russia. 


Younghusband’s great difficulties was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the 
suzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex* 
plicitly reaffirmed. It was asserted that she 
would be held responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet. In the past tide suzerainty, 
having been a “constitutional action/' it was 
inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she had the power to make her will res* 
pected at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
to convert Tibet from a vassal state into a 
province of China. In 1908 Chao Erh feng, 
Acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province of 
Szechuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet. 
He proceeded gradually to establish his autho- 
rity, marching through eastern Tibet and 
treating the people with great severity. Mean- 
time tne Dalai Lama, finding his presence at 
Urga, the seat of another Buddhist Pontiff, 


sougnt escape Dot through China, but through 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta. 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 1013, 
in the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morley 
stated the policy of the British Government 
in relation to these changes. He said the 
declaration of the President of the Chinese 
Republic saying that Tibet came within the 
sphere of Chinese internal administration; 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
equal footing with other provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
British Government. The Chinese Govern- 
ment subsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no right of active intervention 
[in the internal administration of Tibei, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three countries. 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
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Irksome, had taken refuge in Sl-ning. Thence ment of India; Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 
he proceeded to Peking, where he arrived in I China ; and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
1908, was received by the Court, and despatched ] Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
to resume his duties at Lhasa. Mo\dng by llssues. Whilst no official pronouncement has 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas, \ been made on the subject, H is understood that 


1909. But it was soon apparent that the ideas 
of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment had little in common. The Dalai Lama 


a Convention was initialled in June which re- 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
proper, with the right of China to maintain a 


expected to resume the temporal and spiritual j Resident at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
despotism which he had exercised prior to [semi-autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him [Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
of all temporal power and preserve him as a was to be relatively much stronger. But thiB 
spiritual pope. The Tibetans had already Convention, it is understood, has not been 


been exaeperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery. The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that he fled from Lhasa, and by 
the irony of fate sought a refuge in India. He 
was chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, 
and took up his abode in Darjeeling, whilst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 

Later Stages. 


[ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of deflntng Outer and Inner 
Tibet, and in 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
and threw off the last Vestiges of Chinese 
suzerainty. When the Chinese province of 
Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
Government at Pekin was unable to finance 
the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
appeared to be ably managed. After the 
Tibetan army had occupied some towns on the 
[confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
The British Government, acting on the re- [were suspended and an armistice was concluded, 
presentations of the Government of India; j 

made strong protests to China against thisj From what has gone before, it will be seen th.it 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain, i the importance which formerly attached to the 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with [political condition of Tibet was mueh less a 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not local than an external question, and was in- 


be indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a 
country which was a neighbour cn intimate 
terms with other neighbouring States on our 
frontier, especially with Nepal, and pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main- 
tained. The attitude of the Chinese Govern 


fiuenced by our relations with Russia and 
China rather than with our relations with Tibet. 
Russia having relapsed into a state of consider- 
able confusion, and China having relapsed into 
a state of absolute confusion these external 
forces have disappeared, and Tibet no longer 


ment was that no more troops had been sent to [looms on the Indian political horizon. The 
Tjbet than were necessary for the preservation veil nas been drawn afresh over Lhasa, and 


of order, that China had no Intention of con- 
verting Tibet into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
such an impossible person that they had been 
compelled again to depose him. Here the 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu- 
tion Id China. That revolution broke out in 
Szechuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao Erb-feng. Cut off from all support from 
China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 

populace, the Chinese troops in Tibet were, 

in a hopeless case ; they surrendered, and Captain H. G. ltivett-Carnac. 


affairs in that country pursue an isolated 
course, with this considerable difference. The 
Dalai Lama is now on terms of tire greatest 
cordiality with the Government of India. In 
1920 he requested that a British officer should 
be sent to discuss with him the position in 
Central Asia brought about by the Revolution 
in Russia and the collapse of Governmcut in 
China, and Mr. Bell, C. M. G., I. C. S., Political 
Offlcerin Sikkim, was deputed for this purpose. 
In 1922 telephonic communication between 
Lhasa and India was established. 

Briiigh Trade Agent, Oyantte and Yatung . — 
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VIII.— THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has 
been considered as if the British line were con* 
tiguous with that of Tibet. This is not so. 
The real frontier States are Kashmir, Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan. From Chitra) to Gilgit, 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian 
Government, to Assam, with the exception 
of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, 
where the British district of Kumaon is thrust 
right up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow 
strip of native territory between British India 
and the true frontier. The first of these fron* 
tier States is Kashmir. The characteristics of 
this State are considered under Indian States 
(flf.r.); it is almost the only important Native 
State in India with frontier responsibilities, and 
it worthily discharges them through the agercx 
of its efficient Indian State troops — four 
regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
teries, composed mainly of the Rajput Dogras, 
who make excellent ’fighting material. One 
of the most important trade routes with Tibet 
passes through Kashmir— that through Ladak 
Then we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal 
This Gurkha State stands in special relation 
with the British Government. It is for all 
practical purposes independent, and the British 
resident at Khatmandu exercises no influence on 
the internal administration. The governing ma- 
chine in Nepal Is also peculiar. The Mahara. 
Dhiraj, who comes from the Sesodia Rajput clan, 
the bluest blood in India, takes no part in the 
administration. All power vests in the Prime 
Minister, who occupies a place equivalent to 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
Shoguns of Japan. The present Prime Minister, 
Sir Chandra Shamsher, has visited England, 
and has given consnicuous evidence of his 
attachment to the British Government 
Nenal is the main Indian outpost against Tibet 
or against Chinese aggression through Tibet. 1 he 
friction between the Chinese and the .Nepalese 
used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Chinese marened an army to the con- 
fines of Khatmandu- one of the most remark- 
able military achievements in the history of 
Asia ? Under the firm rule of the present Prime 
Ministe Nepal has been largely iree from 
inreroal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India. Nepal is the recruit- 
ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
Chinese aggressions in Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by Increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them in its foreign relations. After- 
wards China was officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States. At the request of the Nepalese 
Government a British railway expert was 
deputed to visit the country and advise on the 
best means of improving communications with 


India. As the result of his report, the Nepalese 
Government have decided to construct a light 
railway from Bhichhakhori to Raxaul. Great 
success has attended the efforts of tho Nepalese 
Government to abolish slavery. 

Assam and Burma. 

We then come to the Assam border tribes— 
the D&fias, the Miris, the A bora and the Mishmis. 
Excepting the Abors none of these tribes have 
recently given trouble The murder of Mr. 
Williamson and Dr. Gregorson by the Mlnyong 
Abors in 1911 made necessary an expedition 
to the Dihang valley of the Abor country on the 
N. E. frontier. A force of 2,300 and about 400 
military police was employed from October 
1911 to April 1912 in subduing the tribe. After 
two or three small actions the murderers were 
delivered up. The cost of the expedition was 
Rs. 21,60,000. At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mishmi and Miri 
countries. Close contact with these forest-clad 
and leech-infestcd hills has not encouraged any 
desire to establish more intimate relations with 
them. The area occupied by the Nagasares 
runs northwards from Manipur. The Nagasares, 
a Tibeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, which is still vigorous- 
ly prosecuted by the independent tribes. The 
Chin Hills la a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur. The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States is for the most 
part included in the Myitkyina and Bhamo 
districts of Burma. Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills In the north, no 
direct administrative control is at present 
exercised. It is peopled by the Shans and the 
Kachins. Civilisation is said to be progress- 
ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
encroachments from the Chinese side. There 
is a considerable trade with China through 
Bhamo. On the Eastern frontier of Burma 
are the Shan States, with an area of fifty thou- 
sand square miles and a population of 1,300,000, 
These States are still administered by the 
Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of Superintendents and Assistant 
Superintendents. The Northern Shan Rail- 
way to Lashlo, opened in 1903, was meant to 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
ink with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, for it is seen that there can never be a 
trade which would Justify the heavy expen- 
diture. The Southern 8han States are being 
developed by railway connection. The five 
Karennl States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Karennl the frontier 
runs between Siam and the Tenasserim Division 
of Burma. The relations between the Indian 
Government and the progressive kingdom of 
Siam are excellent. A notable humanitarian 
development of recent years is the success 
of the measures to abolish slavery An the 
ITukawng Valley. In this remote place in the 
north-east of Burma a mild system.of slavery 
existed, but in response to the initiative and 
pressure of British officers they were all freed 
by April 1920, 
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Railways 


The prospect of linking Europe and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men's minds for genera* 
tlons. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain in the direction of lines approaching India. 
More than 40 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1895 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Kowoit, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was baaed the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railways 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan. The construction of a 
Trans-Persian railway, connecting India, across 
Persia, with the Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Anglo- Russian agreement regarding Persia. 

The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value it 
would possess in their grand aim to over- 
throw the British Empire. The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
in inveigling Turkey into It saw the final stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with passionate energy. Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Germans In France the 
railway was completed and in use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point between Nislbln and 
MosuL The Germans had also by that time 
constructed a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara. 

The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable railway development northward 
from Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
Shat-el-Arab, the broad stream In which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after their junction, flow 
Into the head of the Persian Gulf . The system 
consists of a metre-gauge line from Basra vie 
Nasarieh, on the Euphrates, thence north- 
wards to. Baghdad, the line passing a consi- 
derable distance westward to Knt-l-Amara, 
of historio fame. From Baghdad the line 
runs eastward approximately to the foot of the 
pass through which the Persian road crosses 
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the frontier of that country. A line branches 
off In the neighbourhood of Kifri in the direction 
of Mosul. A Hue also runs westward from 
Baghdad to Feluja, on the Euphrates. With 
the Turkish Nationalists in control of Ana- 
tolia any question of the completion of the 
through Baghdad Line is indefinitely delayed. 

The Trans-Persian line to join the Russian 
Caucasian system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of practical import- 
ance in the winter of 1911. Both the Russian 
and the Indian railway systems were by then 
well developed up to the point Ukely to be the 
termini of a Trans-Persian line. The Russian 
system reached Julfa, on the Russo-Pereian 
frontier in the Caucasus. During the war 
this line has been carried thence southward 
into the region east and south-east of Lake 
Urumia. The Indian railway system, on the 
borderland of India and Persia, was similarly 
much extended and Improved during the war. 
A new agreement which was negotiated between 
England and Persia specially provided for 
British assistance in the development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and improvement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor trafflo but the agreement 
came to naught. 

There remains the possibility of linking the 
Russian and Indian railway system by way 
of Afghanistan. The suggestion has often 
been made in recent years that the Russian 
line from Merv to Herat, on the northern frontier 
of Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian 
line which proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan 
border on Chaman. The distance between the 
railway heads is about 250 miles. But there 
have always for strategic reasons been strong 
military objections to the railway across Afghan- 
istan and after the death of the late 
Amir Habibullah the Afghan Government 
flatly opposed any suggestion for carrying the 
Indian or Russian railway system within their 
borders What the present Afghan Government 
think about the matter was not shown 
up to the time this article was written, but the 
strange situation in Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-West Frontier does not suggest 
the early removal of the strategic difficulties. The 
completion of a broad-gauge line extending the 
Indian railway system through the Khyber Pass 
to Land! Khana, at its western extremity, opens 
a prospect of further possible rail connections 
with Afghanistan. 

Britain's special Interests in regard to Per- 
sian communications have hitherto primarily 
been associated with lines running Inland from 
the Persian Gulf, to supersede the old mule 
routes. Special importance has for many years 
been attached to schemes for a railway from 
Mohammerah, at the opening of the Karan 
Valley, where the Karan River runs into the 
Shat-el-Arab, just below Basra, northwards 
into the rich highland country of Western 
Persia where the valuable West Persian oil 
wells also lie. Britain has long established 
special relations with the Kanin Valley and 
has a large trade there. 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 


Name. 

Appointment. 

Station 

Afghanistan. 




Bayed Qasim Khan 

Muhammad Usman Khan 

Mr. BaBhir Ahmad Khan 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Bo. 

.. 

Delhi. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Argentine Republic 




Benor Bon Alejandro del Carril ( junior ) 

♦Mr. J, F. Barton (leave) 

♦Mr. C. 0. Miller (Acting) 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Bo. 


Calcutta. 

Do. 

Do. 

Austria. 




♦Signor E. Stella 

Consul 

.. 

Bombay. 

Belgium. 




Monsieur L. Genis 

Monsieur F. E. Moulin (on leave) 

Mr. L. Valensa (Acting, on leave) 

Mr. A. Als (Acting) 

♦Mr. F. E. L. Worke (on leave) 

♦Mr. (\ W. Foster (Acting) 

♦Mr. C. G. Wodehouse 

Consul-General 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Consul 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Do. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

to. 

Bo. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Bolivia. 




♦Mr. Abanl Mohan Tagore 
♦Mr. J. Johnston 

Consul-General 

Consul 

.. 

Calcutta. 

Rangoon 

Brazil. 




Dr. Mansel Agostinho de Heredia 

Senhor J . P. Bias 

♦Mr. H. V. Simmons 

♦Mr. V. E. Nazareth 

Vacant 

♦Mr. C. H. Straker 
♦Mr. A. K. Donaldson .. 

♦Mr. C. F. 1‘yctt . . 

Consu 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 

Bo. 

B o. • » * « •• 

Do 

Bo 

Commercial Agent 

Bombay. 

Calcutta 

Bo. 

Karachi, 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Bo. 

Chile. 

Benor Marcos (t. Huidobro, G. If. 

Vacant 

Benor Don N. R. Reyes 

•Mr. J. 0. Bendien 

♦Mr. A. R. Lelshman 

Oousul-Gcneral 

Consul 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

!i :: 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Rangoon. 

Bom bay. 

Chittagong. 

China. 

Mr. Ying Wing Chan 

Consul 


Rangoon. 

Costa Rica. 

Vacant 

Consul 


Calcutta. 

Cuba. 

Benor W. F. Pais 

Benor Bon Enrique Molina Y. Enrequez 

Consul 

Bo. 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Czechoslovak Republic. 

Dr. Otakar Benes 

Vacant . . . . 

Mr. G. S. Mahomed ~ 

Consul-General 
Vice-Consul 
Consular Agent 

.. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Bo. 


Honorary. 



Foreign Consular Officers . 


Name. 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Denmark. 

Vacant 

•Mr. A. L. B. Tucker (Acting) 

•Mr. E. H. Danchell (on leave) . . 

•Captain A . G. Robertson ( Ag.) 

•Mr. W. M. Browning . . 

•Mr. C. J. J. Britton 

Vacant 

♦Mr. L. E. C. Everard . . 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Madras. 

Rangoon 

Calicut. 

Karachi. 

Moulmein, 

Ecuador. 

♦Mr. E. G. Dixon, O.B.E. (on leave) 

•Mr. T. E. Cunningham (Ag.) . . 

Consul 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Finland. 

♦Mr. C. H. A. U. Hardcastlo (on leave) 

•Mr. P. E. Hardv-astle (Acting). . 

•Mr. M. Joakim 

COD3Ul 

Do. 

Do. .... 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

France. 

Monsieur L. E. R. JLaronce 

Monsieur I*. L. V. Sudrcau 

♦Monsieur M. Garreau 

Mr. E. L. Price . . . . 

•Mr. F. E. L. Worke (on leave) 

•Mr. C. W. Foster (Acting) 

Vacant 

Mr. W.T .Milne 

V acant 

Vacant 

Consul-General . . •• 

Consul . . . . 

Commercial Agent 
Consular Agent .. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. .. .. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 
Bombay. 
Calcutta. 
Karachi , 
Madras. 

Do. 

Chittagong. 

Raugoon. 

Akyab. 

Tellichorry. 

Germany. 

Baron Ruedt Von Collcnberg-Bsedighein) 
(on leave) 

Baron L . Von Plesson (Acting Consul-General) 
Herr Karl Kupp 

•Herr II. A. W. Huchting (on leave) . . 

Herr H. Gloysteiu (Ag.) 

l)r. Otto Eberl . . . . . . ♦ . 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

L'o. 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Rangoon. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Greece. 

*Mt. A. G. Gcorgiadi (Ag.) 

•Mr. J. Humphrey, O.B.E 

•Mr. J. A. Archdale (Ag ) 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Guatemala. 

♦Mr. H. Birkmyre 

Consul 

Calcutta, 

Hungary. 



•Mr. Eugene Ludwig (on leave) 

•Mr. P. E. Hooper (Ag.) 

Consul 

Do 

Madras, 

Do. 

Italy. 



Count Antonio Arrivabene 

Cav. Nobile Don Giuseppe Serpi 

Vacant 

*Cav. E. Benasaglio 

Signor Cav. A. Manzato (on leave) .. 

♦ IVlons. Mario Cremonino 

Vacant .. .. 

Vacant 

•Signor It. Stuparich (on leave) 

♦Mr. C. S. Anderson (Ag.) 

Vacant 

Consul-General 

Do. 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

I)o. 

Do. 

Consular Agent .. ..i 

Do. . . . . 

Do. .. 

Do. . . . . I 

Do. .. . j 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Madras. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Akyab. # 


* Honorary, 
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Foreign Consular Officers. 


Name. 

Appointment. 


Station. 

Japan. 





Mr. Kuramasu Mural 

Consul-General 

, . 

. . 

Calcutta* 

Mr. Kenzo Ito 

Vice-Consul 

, . 

. . 

Do. 

Mr. S. Kurihara . . 

Consul 

, , 

. . 

Bombay. 

Mr* K. Nalto 

Do. 

•• 

•• 

Rangoon j 

Latvia. 





♦Mr. J. H. Wilson 

Consul 

• • 

•• 

Madras. 

Liberia. 





Vacant 

Consul . . 

-- 


Calcutta. 

Mexico. 





Vacant 

Consul 

.. 


Calcutta. 

Netherlands. 





Vacant 

Consul- Genera 

# # 

# # 

Calcutta. 

Monsieur B. Kleyn Molekamp (Ag. Con. Gonl.j. 

Consul 


. . 

Do. 

Monsieur J. G. Bendien (on leave) 

Do. . . 

. . 

. . 

Bombay. 

Mr. J. A. Am maim (Ag ) 

Do. 

. , 

. . 

Do. 

♦Monsieur D. Van Wijngaarden (on leave) .. 

Do. 

. . 

.. 

Karachi. 

♦Mr. C. Van Araerengen (Ag.) 

Do. 



Do. 

Mr. W. J U. Turnbull 

Do. 



Madras. 

•Mr. VV. Maasink (on leave) 

Do. 



Rangoon. 

Mr. A. Verhage (Ag.) 

Do. 


. , 

Do. 

♦Mr. C. E. Van Aken (Ag.) 

Vice-Consul 

•• 

•• 

Calcutta. 

Nicaragua. 





♦Mr. C. H. A. R. Hardcastlc (on leave) 

Consul „ 

.. 

.. 

Bombay. 

Norway . 





Monsieur G. Ldchen . . . . . . • . 

Consul-General 


, , 

Calcutta. 

♦Mr. F. E. Hardcastle 

Consul 

. . 

. . 

Bombay, 

♦Sir J. F. Simpson, Kt 

Do. 


. . 

Madras. 

♦Mr. J. B. Glass | 

Do. 

. , 

. . 

Rangoon. 

♦Mr. C. H. A. R. Hardcastle (on leave) 

Vice-Consul 

. . 

. . 

Bombay. 

Mr. R. W. Johnston 

Do. . . 

. , 


Akyab. 

•Mr. C. M. Penny 

Do. .. 

. . 


Bassein. 

♦Mr. W. S. Chapman 

Do. .. 

. . 

. , 

Moulmein. 

♦Mr. J. J. Flookhart 

Do. .. 

•• 

•• 

Karachi. 

Panama. 





♦Cav. E. Benasagllo . . 

Consul 


-- 

Calcutta. 

Persia. 





Mirza Baglier Khan Aziml 

Consul-General 



Calcutta. 

Mirza Jelaluddin Khan Kcyhan . . * . 

Consul 

. , 

, , 

Bombay. 

Vacant 

Do. 

m # 


Calcutta. 

Vacant 

Do. 

, , 

. • 

Madras. 

* Khan Bahadur Mirza Alt Akbar Shiraz i 

Do. 

, , 

# , 

Rangoon. 

♦Mr. E. V. Richardson 

Vice-Consul 

. , 

# , 

Karachi. 

Vacant 

Do. 

•• 

• • 

Moulmein. 

Peru. 





Vacant 

Consul-General 

• • 

# • 

Calou It a . 

Senor Don M. R. Iglorias 

Consul 

. , 


Do 

Mr. J. A. Rabin (Temp, in charge) . . 

Do. 

• • 


Rangoor . 


♦ Honorary. 
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Name. 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Portugal. 

Dr. Amadou da Silva 

Consul-General 

Bombay. 

♦Mr. G. C. Moses (on leave) 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Mr. B. M. V. Gasper (Ag.) 

Do 

Do. 

•Senhor A. M. DeSouza (on leave) 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Senhor T. M. V. da SUveira (Ag.) 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

♦Senhor A . P. J. Fernandes 

Do. 

Bombay. 

♦D.J.T. Alfonso 

Do. . . • . 

Karachi. 

Eev. Avelino De Souza Kila-Verdn . . 

Do. 

MadraB. 

Salvador. 



♦Mr. F. R. Martin 

Siam. 

♦Mr. B. E. G. Eddls 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

♦Mr. G. L. Winterbotham (on leave) . . 

Consul 

Bombay. 

•Mr. W. G. Lely (Ag.) 

Do. 

Do. 

♦Mr. F. H. Wroughton 

Do 

Rangoon. 

♦Mr. W. R. H. Taylor 

Do 

Moulmein. 

Spain. 

Vacant 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Dr. D. S. Fraser (Ag. Consul) . . 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

♦Mr. M. Crezoux 

Do. . . . . . * 

Calcutta. 

Mr. W. B. Ireland 

Do 

Madras. 

♦Mr. W. Young 

Do 

Karachi 

♦Mr. W.H. Child 

Do 

Rangoon, 

Sweden. 

Monsieur C. A. E. Shfwerhjelm 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

♦Mr. K. p. Warmington 

Consul 

Madras. 

♦Giacoma /diio Mell 

Do. 

Bombay. 

♦Mr. E. A. Pearson (on leave) 

Do 

Karachi. 

•Mr. G. H. Rase hen (Ag.) 

Do. 

Do. 

•Mr. A. M. Rogerson (on leave) 

Do. 

Rangoon . 

•Mr. W. F. Sutherland (Ag.) 

I)o. 

Do. 

•Mr. T. H. Wheeler (on leave) 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Vacant .. 

Do 

Moulmein. 

Switzerland. 



Mor.s. E. J. Lieberherr . . 

Consul-General 

Bombay. 

Mr. H. W. Hirs (Ag.) 

Do. 

Do. 

♦Monsieur M. M. Staub 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

♦Mr. E. Halter (Acting) 

Do. . . . . 

Madras. 

United States c America. 



Mr. R. Fraser (Jr.) 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Mr. R. Y. Jarvis 

Consul .. .. .. 

Do. 

Mr. W. B. Keblinger 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Vacant 

Do ; 

Do. 

Mr. R, S. McNieee 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Mr. A. R. Thomson 

Do. . . • • • • 

Madras 

Mr. E. B. Montgomery 

Do. 

Do. 

Mr. C. J. Pisar 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Mr. H. B. Dick 

Do 

Do. 

Mr. A. S. Rogers 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. W.H. Beach 

Do 

Do 

♦Mr. W- H. Minor 

Do. . • . . 

Calcutta. 

Mr. R. R. Willey 

Do. 

Do. 

Mr. J.R. Robinson .. 

Do 

Do. 

Mr. E. 8. Parker 

Do 

Madras. 

Vacant 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Dr. H. B. Osborn 

Do 

Do. 

Vacant .. .. . . . . .. 

Consular Agent .. 

Bassein. 

Vacant 

Do. 

Moulmein. 

Vacant •• .. .. •• .. 

Do 

Akyab. 

Uruguay. 



♦Mr. J. F Barton (on leave) 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

•Mr. C. C. Miller (Ag.) 

Do. 

Do. 

Venezuela. 



•Mr. L. de Bretton 

Consul 1 Calcutta.* 


* Honorary. 
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The Army. 


The great sepoy army of India originated in 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the East India Company; but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1065. Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for- 
tified position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Annagon, near Masulipatam. 
Madras was acquired in 1640, but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St. George consisted of only 
ten men. In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 03 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese, and natives. 

After the declaration of war with Fran. t 
in 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
Madras in 1746. Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish- 
ments. In 1748 Major 8tringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces 
of the Company. The English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Dupleix were contemplating fresh attacks. 
It becamo necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment. The 
new commandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation. This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Oorn- 
mander-in-Chief. In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers; similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the 1st Bengal and 1st Bom- 
bay Fusiliers. The native infantry were simi- 
larly organised by Lawrenco and Clive. By 
degrees Royal Regiments were sent to India, 
the first being the 39th Foot, which arrived in 
1754. 

Struggle with the French.— From this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged In constant war. After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Dupleix had by 
1750 raised to the position of the leading power 
In India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Piassey in Bengal; 
and at Wandewash in Southern India, where 
the French were finally defeated in 1761. 
A number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
Borne ruled by Mahratta Princes and others by 
Musalman adventurers such as Hyder Ali of 
Mysore, A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul- 
tan. which ended only with the defeat and 
death of Tipu and the oapture of Seringapatam 
in 1799 . 

Reorganiration of 1796. — In 1796 the 
native armies, which had been organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised. 
The European troops were 13,000 strong and 


the natives numbered some 67,000, the infantry 
being generally formed into 75 regiments of two 
battalions each. In Bengal, regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large establishments of 
English officers. The Madras and Bombay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com- 
panies were raised. 

In 1798, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor-General, firmly imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
influence. In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Sindhia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a large regular-army offi- 
cered by Europeans under the French adventu- 
rer Perron. In campaigns against Sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under General 
Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Raja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these Chiefs was broken in the 
battles of Laswari and Assaye. French influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Em- 
peror was released from the domination of the 
Mahrattas. Subsequently Holkar also wag 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 

Mutiny at Vellore. — The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857. The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellore in 1806 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts. The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Arcct 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
in the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti- 
neers. This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army. 

Overseas Expeditions. — Several import- 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
In the early part of tho nineteenth century. 
Bourbon was taken from the French : Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service. 

In 1814, the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga. The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance. 

In 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of operations against the Pindaxis. 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India was turned into a vast camp. The 
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Mahratta Chiefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 
rose in succession, and were beaten respectively 
at Kirkee, Sitabaldl, and Mehidpur. This was 
the last war in Soutbern India. The tide of 
war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with the great mili- 
tary community of the Sikhs. 

In 1824, the armies were reorganised, the 
double-battalion regiments being separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised. The Bengal Army was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 68 of native infantry, 5 regiments 
of regular and 8 of irregular cavalry. The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength. 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars.— 

In 1839, a British Army advanced into Afgha- 
nistan and occupied Cabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the army perished. 
This disaster was in some measures retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it had far- 
reaching effects on British prestige. The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former eyes. Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 1845-46, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh Gough. The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudki and Ferozeshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon. Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, after an Indecisive action at Chilianwala, 
our brave enemies were finally overcome at 
Gujerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind by Sir Charles Napier, and the Second 
Burmese War, the first having taken place in 
1824. 

The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our army. 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was established, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
ployed and involved much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny. — On the eve of the 
mutiny in 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 native troops; 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
native troops; and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 native troops. The proportion 
of native to British was therefore too large for 
safety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn; interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward. 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 


introduction of a new cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
iu which the powder was enolosed in a paper 
c^vnr, which had to be bitten off to expose the 
powder to ignition. In 1867 a new cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus. 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys. Skil- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that flour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Mangal Pande attacked a European 
officer. The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet- 
ted on parade on the 9th May. Next day the 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the houses of theEuropeans and murdered 
many. The troops then went off to Delhi. 
Unfortunately there was in Meerut no senior 
officer capable of dealing with the situation. 
The European troops in the place remained 
inactive, and the mutineers were allowed to 
depart unmolested to spread the flames of rebel* 
lion. 

Delhi is the historic capital of India. On its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire. It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few native battalions, who join- 
ed the mutineers. The Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India. The capital*' constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied in many 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal. 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September. In the meantime muti- 
ny had spread. The massacres of Cawnpore 
and Jhansl took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Rose’s operations in 1858 ended In the 
defeat of the Rani of Jhansl. 

Minor Campaigns. — During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns including 
the China War of 1860, the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Afghan War in which the leading figure was 
Lord Roberts. There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the Tirah Cam- 
paign of 1897. There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa. But 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, # the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa iu 1899, had 
little severe fighting, although engaged in many 
arduous enterprises. 
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Lord Kitcheners Army Reforms. 


Reorganisation after tbe Mutiny. — In 

1857 the East India Company ceased to exist 
and their army was taken over by tbe Crown. 
At this time the army was organized into three 
armies, viz : Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 05,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops. 

Several minor re-organizations took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three Itegiments together and the raising of 
Class Regiments and Companies. In 1895 the 
next large reorganization took place. This 
was the abolition of the three Armies and the 
introduction of the command system. Four 
Commands were formed, viz : Punjab, Bengal. 
Madras and Bombay. 

Lord Kitchener’s Scheme — This system 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener^ 
re-organization the Madras Command was aboli- 
shed and the Army divided into three Com- 
mands — the Northern, Eastern and Western, 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisional Commanders, retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant-Generals of 
Commands led to delay in the despatch of 
business. The Command system was there- 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies — the Northern and Southern— each 
under a General O Ulcer who was resjKmsiblc 
for the command, inspection and training of 
the troops but was given no administrative 
responsibilities. 

Early in the War both Army Commanders 
took the Held and were not replaced until 1910 
and 1917 when both had pravticaily the same 
functions as their predecessors. It was now 
realised that administration was being unduly 
centralised at Army Headquartors and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces- 
sary details. To secure efficiency at A. H. Q., 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
was carried out in 1918. With the alteration 
of the designation “ Army ** to “ Command ” 
at tills time, a considerable increase was made in 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with all administrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, new principles or war. 

The commands were increased to four in 1920, 
each under a General Officor Commanding-in* 
Chief. 

Present System of Administration 

The essential features of the Armv, as con- 
structed on its present basis, will be found iu 
“ The Army in India and its Evolution,” a 
publication issued with the authority of the 
Government of India in 1924. 

The Secretary of State, as one of His Majesty's 
ministers, has a special responsibility and autho- 
rity in regard to the military administration 
in India. 

The Secretary of State's principal adviser 
on Indiaa» military affairs is the Secretary in 
the Military Department of the India Office. 
The post is filled by an officer of the Indian 
Army of high rank with recent Indian ex- 


perience. The appointment is at present held 
by Field Marshal Sir Claud Jacob, G.C.B.. 
K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., who was formerly General 
Officer Commanding-in -Chief of the Northern 
Command and officiated as Conunandor-ih* 
Chief from April 1925 to August 1925. The 
Military Secretary is assisted by one first grade 
staff officer, selected from the Indian Army. In 
order that lie may keep in touch with the cur- 
rent Indian affairs, the Military Secretary is 
expected to visit India during the tenure of his 
office. In addition, by a practice which has 
obtained for many yeais, a retired Indian Army 
officer of high rank has a seat upon the Secre- 
tary of State’s Council. 

The superintendence, direction and control of 
the civil and military government of India are 
vested in the Governor-General in Council, 
who is required to pay duo obedience to all such 
orders as he may receive from the Secretary of 
State. The Viceroy’s Executive Council exercise 
in respect of Army administration the same 
authority and functions as they exercise in 
respect of other dej artments of the Government; 
in the first phase cf the representative institu- 
tions conferred uj on India by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reform? Scheme, Army expenditure 
and the direction t f military policy have been 
excluded from the control of the Legislature. 

The Commander-in-Chief.— The next 
authority in the chain of administrative arrange- 
ments is His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief, who by custom is also the Army Member 
of the Viceroy's Executive Council. The ap- 
pointment is held by His Excellency Field 
Marshal Sir William It. Birdwood, Bart., g.c,b„ 
O.C.M.O., 1 K.O.S.I., C.I.E., P.8.O., LL.P. JIe is also 
a member of the Council of State. All the 
work connected with the administration of the 
Army, the formulation and execution of the 
military policy of the Government of India, 
the responsibility for maintaining every branch 
of the Army, combatant and non-combatant, 
iu a state of efficiency, and the supreme direction 
of any military operations based upon India 
are centred in one authority, — the Commander- 
in-Chief and Army Member. In addition, he 
administers the Royal Indian Marine and the 
Royal Air Force in India. The Commander-in- 
rhlef is assisted in the executive side of his 
administration by 4 Principal Staff Officers, 
viz., the Chief of the General Staff, ilic Adjutant- 
General, the Quarter -Master-General and the 
Master-General of Supply. 

The Army Department. — The Staff of the 
Army Department Secretariat consists of a 
Secretary who, like the Secretaries in the civil 
departments, is a Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India as a whole, possessing the 
constitutional right of access to the Viceroy, he 
is also for the purposes of Sub-seetion 4, Section 
20 of the Regimental Debts Act, 1893 (50 Vict- 
C. 5) and the Regulations made thereunder 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Military Department, and for purposes of the 
Royal Indian Marine, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Marine Department; 
Deputy Secretary, an Establishment Officer, 
a Director of Military Lands and Cantonments, 
three Assistant Secretaries, (one of whom is also 
Secretary of the Indian Soldiers* Board) and 
the Officer-in-charge, Medal Distribution. 
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The Army Department deals with all army 
services proper, and also the administration 
of the Royal Indian Marine and the Royal 
Air Force in India, in so far as questions requir- 
ing the orders of the Government of India 
are concerned. The Army Department Secre- 
tariat has no direct relations with commanders 
or troops or the staffs of formations subor- 
dinate to Army Headquarters : it has continuous 
and intimate relations with Aimy Headquarters 
in all administration matters and is responsible 
tor the administration of Cantonments, the 
estates of deceased officers and the compilation 
of the India Army List. The Army administra- 
tion is represented in tho Legislature by the 
Army Member in the Council of 8tate, and by 
the Army Secretary in tho Legislative Assembly. 

The Military Council — Is composed of 
the Commander-in-Chief as President, and the 
following members, namely: The Chief of 
the General Staff, as Vice President, the Adju- 
tant-Ueneral, the Quarter-Master-General, the 
Master-General of Supply, the Secretary to the 
Government of Tndia in the Army Department 
and the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, 
representing the Finance Department of the 
Government of India. It is mainly an advisory 
body, constituted for the purpose of assisting 
the Commander-in-Chief in the performance of 
his administrative duties. It has no collect ive 
responsibility. It meets when convened by the 
Commander-in-Chief for the consideration of 
cases of sufficient importance and difficulty to 
require examination in conference. The heads 
of the minor independent branches of Army 
Headquarters and the directors of technical 
services attend when required. 

Military Territorial Areas. 

Indian Territory is divided in four commands 
each under a General Officer Commanding-in- 
Chiet and the independent District of Burma 
under a General Officer Commanding. The 
details of the organisation are given in 
the table on the next page and it will be seen that 
Commands comprise 14 districts : 4 Independent 
Brigades, and 33 Brigades of which four are 
temporary. The Northern Command, with its 
headquarters at Murree, coincides roughly with 
the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province ; 
the Southern Command, with headquarters at 
Poona, coincides roughly with the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies and part of the Central 
Provinces; the Eastern Command, with head- ! 
quarters at Naitii Tal, coincides roughly with the 
Bengal Presidency and the United Provinces; 
the Western Command, whose headquarters 
are at Quetta, covers Sind, Raj pu tana and 
Baluchistan. 

The General Officer Commanding-In -Chief 
of each Command is responsible for the command 
administration, training and general efficiency 
of the troops stationed within his area, and also 
for all internal security arrangements. 

Apart from the four Commands, the only 
formation directly controlled by Army Head- 
quarters Is the Burma district which, mainly 
because of its geographical situation, cannot 
conveniently be included in any of the four 
Command areas. The Aden Independent 
Brigade which was under the administrative 
control of the Government of India was trans- 
ferred to the administrative control of His 
Majesty's Government from the 1st April 1972. 


The distribution of the troops allotted to the 
Commands and districts has been determined 
by the principle that the striking force must 
be ready to function in war, commanded and 
constituted as it is in peace. With this end in 
view, the Army in India is now regarded as 
comprising three categories of troops : 

(1) Covering Troope, 

<2) The Field Army, 

(3) Internal Security Troops. 

The role of the Covering Force is* to deal with 
minor froutier outbreaks and, in the event of 
major operations, to form a screon behind which 
mobilisation can proceed undisturbed. The 
force normally consists of 12 J infantry brigades 
with a due proportion of other arms. 

The Field Army consists of 4 Divisions and B 
Cavalry Brigades. Tho Field Army is India’s 
striking force in a major war. 

Army Headquarters. 

The organization of the Army Headquarters 
with the Commander-in-Chief as the head, is 
founded upon four Principal Staff Officers 
charged with the administration of — 

(a) The General Btaff Branch ; 

(b) The Adjutant- General’s Brandi ; 

( c ) The Quartermaster-General's Branch. 

( d ) The Master-General of Supply's Branch. 

The General Staff Branch deals with military 
policy, with plans of operations for the defence 
of India, with the organization and distribu- 
tion of the army for internal security and external 
use, the administration ot the General Staff in 
India the supervision of the training of the 
military forces for war, the education of Officers, 
the supervision of the education of Warrant 
and Non-commissioned Officers and men of the 
Army in India, and Inter-Communication 
Services. 

The Adjutant-General's Branch deals with all 
matters appertaining to the raising, organising 
and maintenance of the military forces in officers 
anti men, the peace distribution of the army, dis- 
cipline, pay and pensions, etc. Martial, Military 
and International Law, Medical and Sanitary 
matters affecting the Army in India, Personal and 
ceremonial questions, Prisoners of war. Tho 
Judge Advocate-General forms part of the Branch, 
The Director of Medical Services in India, who 
was independent before the war, is now included 
in the Adjustant-Gencral Branch. 

The Quartermaster-General's Branch Is 
concerned with the specification, provision, In- 
spection, maintenance and issue of supplies, t.e.» 
foodstuffs, forage, fuel, clothing, armaments, 
ammunition, equipment, etc., and is responsible 
for the following Services : — Transportation, 
Movements, Quartering, Supply and Transport, 
Equipment and Ordnance Stores, Remounts 
and Veterinary, Garrison and Regimental Ins- 
titutes. Purchase of minor supplies not pro- 
vided in bulk by the authority responsible for 
production and provision. 

The Master- General of Supply's Branch 
controls the ordnance and clothing factories, 
the Military farms and conducts all matter- 
relating to contracts in respect of food- stuffs, 
etc., and supply in bulk of clothing and neces- 
saries, general stores and materials. The 
Master-General is also responsible fpr the design, 
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Chain of Command \ 


Commander, Rangoon Brigade Area. 


-General Oflicer Commanding — - 
Madras District. (2nd cla^s.) 

- General Ullieer Commanding — 
Bombay District (2nd class.) 


■Commander, Southern Brigade Area: 


-General Oflicer Commanding — 
JL’oona Disttict 
(1st class). 


-General Officer Commanding— 
Madras District 
(2nd class.) 

- General Olllcer Commanding- 
Presidency and Assam 
District. (2nd class.) 
—General Oiheer Commanding- 
Luck now District 
(2nd class.) 


Commanding, Poona (Independent) 
Brigade Area. 

( — Brigade Commander, 4th (Secun- 
derabad) Ca\ al 1 y Brigade. 

— Brigade Commander, L!th(Ahmed- 
J nagar) intantry Brigade. 

] — Brigade Commander, 12th (Secun- 
derabad) Infantry Brigade. 
| — Brigade Commander, 10th (Jub- 
bulpore) Infantry Brigade. 




M'S 2 


-General Oflicer Commanding— 
JMeorut District. 

( 1st class.) 


-General Officer Commanding- 
Baluchistan District. 

(1st class.) 


-General Officer Commanding 
Wuziristan District. 
(2nd class.) 


-General Officer Commanding- 
Lahore District. 

(1st class.) 


-General Officer Commamling- 
llawalpindl District 
(1st class.) 


-General Officer Commanding- 
Kohat District. 

(2nd class.) 

-General Officer Commanding- 
Peshawar District. 

(1st class.) 


Brigade Commander, fith (Luck- 
now) Infantry Brigade 
'Commander, Allahabad Brigade 
A ren. 

— Commander Delhi (Independent,) 
Brigade Area. 

f — Brigade Commander, 3rd (Meerut) 
1 Cavalry Brigade 

I 

I — Brigade Commander, 7tli (Dehra 
' I Dun) Infantry Bugade. 

j — Brigade Commander, 8th( Bareilly) 
i Infantry Brigade. 

| — Brigade Commander, 9th (Jliansi) 
Infantry Brigade 

. — Brigade Coimnander, 4tli (Quetta) 
' ‘ Infantry Brigade. 

1 — Brigade Commander, .7th (Quetta) 
* infantry Brigade. 

Commamlei, Zhob (Independent) 

Brigade Area. 

Commander, Sind (Independent) 
Brigade Area. 

f — Commander, Kuzuiak Brigade. 

' •{ — Commander, Bannu Brigade. 

(. — Commander, Manzai Brigade. 


Brigade Commander, 2nd (Sialkot) 
Cavalry Brigade. 

Commander, Ferozcpur Brigade Area 
Commander, Multan Brigade. Area. 
Commander, Julluuder Brigade Area. 
(Commander, Laiiore Brigade Area. 
Commander, Aiubala Brigade Area. 

r — Brigade Commander 1st (Abbot- 
] tabad) Infantry Brigade, 
i — Brigade Commander, 2nd (llawal* 
■s pindi) Infantry Brigade. 

— Brigade Commander, 3rd (Jhelum) 
^ Intantry Brigade. 

— .Commander, lvohat Brigade. 

r — Commander, Landikotal Brigade. 
1 — Commander, Peshawar Brigade. 
■ j — Commander, JNowshera Brigade. 

( — Brigade Commander, 1st (Basal* 
^ pur) Cavalry Brigade* 
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inspection, and supply of guns, carriages, tanks, 
small arms, machine guns, chemical wart are; 
appliances, etc. He also deals with questions 
regarding patents, royalties and inventions. 

There are other branches of Army Head- 
quarters administered by officers who are not 
classified as Principal Stall Officers, but, are not 
directly subordinate to any of the four Principal 
Staff Officers. 

These are * 

(1) The Military Secretary, usually a Major- 
General, who deals with the appointment, 
promotion and retirement of officers holding 
the King’s Commission, the selection of officers 
for staff appointments, and tlio appointment 
of officers to the Army in India Reserve of 
Officers. 

(2) The Eugineer-in-Chief, also a Major- 
General and head of the Corps of Royal Engineers 
in India. Hs is responsible tor Engineer opera- 
tions and Engineer Services during War and 
Peace and preparedness for War of the En- 
gineering sen ices. The Supply of Engineer 
Stores during War and Peace. The construction 
and maintenance of all military works and the 
constructional efficiency, accuracy and economy 
of all projects and designs. 

In addition to the above, the Army Head- 
quarters staff includes certain technical advisers, 
fo wlnm the most important are the Major 
General, Cavalry, the Major-Geneial, Koval 
Artilbry, the Colonel, Royal Tank Corps, 
t ho Brigadier, Royal Engineers, the Signal 
Offieer-in-Chiof. and the Adviser and Secretary 
Hoard of Examiners. 

Regular British Forces in India. 

7he British cavalry and British infantry units 
of the army in India are units of the British 
service. No individual British servieo unit is 
looted permanently in India. Units of the 
British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, of which the major part is as a rule 
»pent in India. In the ease of British infantry 
battalions the system is that one battalion of a 
regiment is normally on home service while the 
other is overseas. The tour of overseas service 
of a British battalion is usually 16 years. In the 
case of British cavalry the Bamc arrangement 
cannot be applied, as one unit only comprises 
the regiment. The normal tour of overseas 
duty for a regiment of British cavalry is 14 
years. In Great Britain, in peace-time, units 
are maintained at an establishment smaller 
than that required for war. In India, the peace 
establishments exceed the war establishments in 
view of the fact that reserves of British personnel 
do not exist, and reinforcements must be obtained 
from Great Britain. 

British Cavalry.— There are 5 British 
cavalry regiments in India. The establishment 
of a British cavalry regiment is 27 officers and 
571 other ranks. 

British Infantry. — The present number of 
British infantry battalions in India is 45, each 
with an establishment of 28 officers and 882 
other ranks. 

In 1921, an important change was made in 
the composition of a British infantry battalion 
in India by the inclusion of a proportion of Indian 
combatant ranks. Battalions had always 
maintained a quota of Indian followers, but uy 
to 1921 the combatant personnel was entirele 
British. In 1921, on the abolition of the Machine 


Gun Corps, eight machine guns were included 
in the equipment of a British infantry battalion. 
The peace establishment of Indian combatant 
personnel is fixed at one Indian officer and forty- 
one Indian other ranks. The Indian platoon, 
as it Is called, is transferred en bloc to another 
British battalion when the battalion to which 
it was originally attached proceeds on relief out 
of India. 

Royal Artillery. — Indians are employed 
as drivers and artificers in the Royal Horse 
Artillery and in field and medium batteries, 
as drivors, gunners and artificers in pack batte- 
ries, and as gunners in heavy batteries. 

The peace organisation of the artillery at 
the present day is as follows: 

Royal llorae Artillery . — Comprises four bat- 
teries and lour ammunition columns. Each 
battery is armod with six 13-pounder guns. 

Field(fligher and Lower Establishment) Brigades. 
— Seven brigades on the higher establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batte- 
ries. Three brigades on the lower establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batteries. 
Of the seven brigades on the higher establishment , 
four-brigades consist of two batteries, each armed 
with six 18-pounder guns, and two batteries 
each with six 4’5" howitzers. Three brigades 
consist of three batteries, each armed with six 
18-pounder guns, and ono battery with six 4*5' 
howitzers. Of the three brigades on the lower 
establishment two consist of three batteries, 
each armed with six 18-pounder guns, and one 
battery with six 4'5" howitzers, and one brigade 
of two batteries armed with six 18-pounder 
guns, and two batteries armed with 4\ r >"howitzers. 
Two guns in each battery are immobile. 

Field (Reinforcement) Brigade . — The reinforce- 
ment brigade consists of two double batteries, 
each armed with six 18-pounder guns, and two 
4-5" howitzers. 

Ammunition Columns . — Two Divisional 
ammunition columns are maintained for 
the artillery of the first and second divisions, 
and ono field ammunition column for the co- 
vering force brigade on the frontier. 

Indian Mountain Brigades . — Six brigades, 
each consisting of headquarters, one British 
light and throe Indian mountain batteries, also 
one unbrigaded mountain battery and one 
mountain Artillery Section for (’ldtrai. The 
British battery and two Indian batteries per 
brigade are armed, with four 3.7" howitzers; 
the remaining batteries an* armed witli four 
2.75" guns. The armaments of the Frontier 
j Mists at Kohat. Fort I/>okhart, Tdak, Razani 
Damdil. Thai, Chaman, Hindubagh ; Malakand 
Land! Kotal ; Arawali Shagai ; Chakdara and 
Fort Sandeman are also manned by personnel 
of Indian Mountain Brigades. R. A. 

Medium Brigades . — Two brigades, each con- 
sisting of otic horsedrawn and three tractor 
drawn batteries. In one brigade, the horse 
drawn battery is armed with 60-poumler guns 
in the other, with 6" howitzers. 

J leamf Brigade . — Headquarters and two bat- 
teries at Bombay, and one battery at Karachi. 

As a commencement tlias been decided to 
mechanise the 1st Meld Brigade and 2nd J>i vi- 
sional Ammunition Column, Royal Artillery, 
which units will eventually be located at Quetta. 
Other Royal Artillery units will be# mechanised 
in due course. 
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ArtiUery Training Centres . — One centre for 
Indian ranks of R. H. A. and of field and 
medium batteries and another centre for Indian 
ranks of pack batteries. These centres were 
created for the recruitment and training of 
Indian personnel. 

Engineer Services. 

The Enfineer-ln-Chlef. — The head ol the 
Corps of Royal Engineers in India is directly 
responsible to His Excellency the Commander- 
In-Chief. The Engineer-ln -Chief is not a 
Staff Offioer, but the technical adviser of the 
Commander-in-Chief on all military engineering 
matters and Is responsible for : 

(1) Engineer operations and engineer services 
during war and peace. 

(2) The preparedness for war of the engineer- 
ing services. 

(3) The supply of engineer stores during war 
and peace. 

(4) The execution and maintenance of all 
military works. 

(5; The constructional efficiency, accuracy 
and economy of all projects and designs submit- 
ted by him. 

The Organisation . — The Engineer organisation 
of the Array consists of two main branches, 
viz., the " Sappers and Miners’' and " Pioneers" 
and the Military Engineer Sorvices. 

The composition of the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners is aB follows: 

King Goorge’s Own Bengal Sappers and 
Miners, with headquarters at lloorkee. Queen 
Victoria’s Own Madras Sappers and Miners, 
with headquarters at Bangalore, Royal Bombay 
Sappers and Miners, with headquarters at 
Kirkee. Burma Sappers and Miners, with 
Headquarters at Mandalay. 

The personnel of the Corps consists of Royal 
Engineer officers, Indian officers holding the Vice- 
roy's commission, a certain number of British war- 
rant and non-commissioned officers, Indian non- 
commissioned officers and Indian other ranks. 
The first three Corps are commanded by a 
Lieut.-Oolonel, who is assisted by two Majors, 
as Superintendents of Park and Instruction, 
an Adjutant, a Quartermaster, two Subadar- 
Majors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a Jemadar 
Quartermaster. The staff of the Burma Sappers 
and Miners is proportionately less. 

Field Troops are mounted units, trained to 
accompany cavalry, and are equipped to carry 
out hasty bridging, demolition and watersupply 
work. Field Companies are trained to accompany 
infantry. Divisional Headquarters' Companies 
are small units containing highly qualified 
"tradesmen" and are trained to carry out techni- 
cal work in connection with field workshops. 
Army Troops Companies are somewhat smaller 
units than field companies ; they are required 
to carry out work behind divisions, under the 
orders of Chief Engineers, e.g., heavy bridging 
work, large water-supplies, electrical and 
mechanical Installation. 

The Military Engineer Services control 
all military works in India, and Burma 
except in the case of a few small outlying 
military stations, which are in charge 
of Public .Works Department. They control 
all works for the Royal Air Force and for the 
Royal Indian Marine; and they are charged 
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with all civil works in the North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan under the orders, 
j in each of these two areas, of the Chief Com- 
missioner and Agent to the Governor-General. 
I They also control civil works in Bangalore, under 
the Mysore Government. 

The Engineer-in-Chiof is assisted by a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Works) and a Deputy 
Englneer-in-Chief (Electrical and Mechanical). 
In each Command there is a Chief Engineer, 

, while in the Northern Command a Deputy 
1 Chief Engineer administers Military and Civil 
I works in the N. W. F. P. and is Secretary, 

| P. W. D., to the Chief Commissioner. The Chief 
I Engineer, Western Command, Is the Secretary, 

! P. W. D„ to the Agent to the Governor-General 
in Baluchistan. Both at Army Headquarters 
and in Commands there are Staff Officers, R. E., 

! and Technical Officers. At the headquarters 
j of each district there is a Commanding Royal 
1 Engineer, assisted In the 1st and 2ad class 
districts by A. C. R. Es. Officers of the Barrack 
I Department are also employed as District Stores 
j Officers. Garrison Engineers are in ckarge of 
■ brigade areas and military station*, their 
I charges being divided into subdivision* under 
1 Sub-divisional Officers. The sub-divisions are 
[ Buildings and Roads, Electrical and Mechani- 
cal, and Furniture and Stores. There tre sub- 
overseers for Buildings and Roads and the 
Barrack Department subordinates in charge 
of Furniture and Stores are assisted by store- 
keepers. 

Royal Air Force in India- 

The Royal Air Force in India is controlled 
by the Coinmander-in-Chief in India as pait of 
the defence services of the Indian Empire, 
The Aii Force budget is incorporated in the 
Military Estimates. The Commander of the 
Air Force, the Air Officer Commanding in India 
is an Air Vice-Marshal whose rank corresponls 
to that of a Major-General in the Army. 

The headquarters of the Air Force is closely 
associated with Army Headquarters and is 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Air Officer Commanding has 
a headquarters staff constituted in six branches, 
namely, air staff, personnel, technical, stores, 
medical and chief engineer. The system of staff 
organisation is similar to the staff system obtain- 
ing in < he Army. Broadly speaking, the duties 
assign d to the divisions mentioned are those 
which arc performed by the General Staff 
Branch, the Adjutant-General’s and Military 
Secretary’s branches, the Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral's Branch, the Medical Directorate and the 
Engineer in Chief’s branch respectively, of 
Army Headquarters. 

Subordinate formations.— The formations 
subordinate to the Royal Air Force Headquarters 
after the re-organisation has been effected are : — 

( i ) Group Command, which will in turn 

control 2 Wing Stations, compris- 
ing two squadrons each, on a 
station basis. 

(it) Wing Command which will in turn 
control two squadrons not on a 
station basis, 
t it) Station Commands. 

iv) The Aircraft Depot. 

v) The Aircraft Park. 
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Group Command. — The Group Command will 
consist of a Group Headquarters, which will be 
known as No. 1 (Indian) Group Headquarters, 
and will be located at Peshawar. The Group 
Commander will be of the rank of Group Captain, 
and will correspond in rank to that of a Colonel 
in the Army. He will be equipped with a staff 
on approximately the same system as the 
R.A.F* Headquarters staff of the It.A.F. in 
India. The establishment of the Group con- 
sists of 4 officers and 16 airmen. 

The subordinate units to No. 1 (Indian) Group 
Headquarters will be as follows : — 

No. 1 Wing Station, R.A.F., Peshawar. 
No. 2 Wing Station, R.A.F., Risalpur. 

lArmy Co-operation located at Peshawar. 
It. A. F. Hill Depot, Lower Topa. 

Wing Command. — There will be one Wing 
Command only namely 3 (Indian) Wing, R.A.F., 
located at Quetta. The W.ing Commander is 
an officer with Air Force rank corresponding to 
the rank of a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army. 

He is equipped with a staff organised on ap- 
proximately the same system as the Headquarter 
of a Group. The Wing Establishment consists 
of 4 officers and 17 airmen. 

Wing Station Commands — There will be 2 
Wing station commands in India, one located at 
Peshawar and the other at llisalpur. Each sta- 
tion will consist of two squadrons on a reduced 
squadron basis with one administrative, head, 
i.e , .Station Headquarters under the command 
of a Wing Commander. The strength ot the 
Station Headquarters will be 8 officers and 116 
airmen, while that of the two squadrons total 
24 officers and 102 airmen. 

The Squadrons. — Of the 8 squadrons 7 will 
be extended along the North West, Frontier 
from Quetta to Risalpur, and one will be sta- 
tioned at Ambala. 

The squadron is the primary air force unit, and 
it consists, normally, of a Headquarters and 
three flights of aeropanes. A flight can be 
detached temporarily but not permanently 
from its squadron as repair facilities, work- 
shops and stores cannot economically be or- 
ganised on anything less than a squadron basis. 
The squadrons headquarters comprises the 
officers and other ranks required for the com- 
mand and administration of the squadron as a 
whole ; it includes the workshops and repair 
units, the armouries and equipment stores of 
the squadrons. 

The number of aeroplanes in a squadron 
varies with the type of aeroplane with which the 
squadron is equipped ; but speaking generally 
squadrons on a peace basis have twelve aero- 
planes i.e.y four in each of three flights. This 
does not however apply to the twin engined 
bombing squadrons. 

Of the 8 squadrons 2 are equipped with 
D. H. 9a’s and 2 with Wapitis and they are 
allotted for distant reconnaissance and bombing 
duties ; the other four, which are allotted for 
Army Co-operation duties, have Bristol Fighter 
aeroplanes. 

Typical Squadron Establishment.— The 

establishment of officers in a squadron consists 
of six officers in the Headquarters, and fifteen 
officers allotted to flying duties. This allows 
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a reserve of one officer for each of the operative 
flights. 

The establishment of other ranks is 117 
airmen. 

The Aircraft Depot— The Aircraft Depot 
may be conveniently described as the wholesale 
store and provision department of the Royal 
Air Force. Technical stores are received from 
the Duffed Kingdom, and in the first instance, 
held by this unit, it Is also the main work- 
shop and repair shop of the Force, where all 
engine repairs, mechanical transport repairs, 
and aircraft repairs of any-magnitude are car- 
ried out. The Depot is located at Karachi. 

The Aircraft Park— Relatively to the 
Aircraft Depot, the Aircraft Park may be des- 
cribed as a central retail establishment, inter- 
mediate between the squadrons and the Air- 
craft Depot. It receives stores from the depot 
and distributes them to the squadron. The 
Stocks held in the Park aro, however, usually 
limited to items necessary at short notice for 
operations, and the quantities held are kept as 
low as distance from the depot and local con- 
ditions will admit. In war, an Aircraft Park 
is intended to be. amobile formation, though the 
aircraft Park in India cannot be made mobile 
under ordinary conditions. In peace, the Air- 
craft Park is located at Rihore. New aerop- 
lanes received fiom the United Kingdom aro 
erected there, but no major repairs are under- 
taken. In addition to the above functions, 
practically tlie whole of the motor transport 
bodies requred for R. A. F. vehicles are built 
or repaired at Aircraft Park. 

Composition of Establishments.'- Tho per- 
sonnel of the Royal Air Force In India consists 
of Officers, Warrant Officers, Non-commissioned 
officers and men in the ranks of the It. A. F. 
of the United Kingdom, and Indian Artificer, 
Mechanical Transport Drivers and Followers 
of the Indian Technical and Followers Corps, 
It. A. F. in India. The officers are employed 
on administration, flying and technical duties 
but all with the exception of officers of the store 
and medical brandies are required to bo capable 
of flying an aeroplane. A proportion of non- 
commissioned officers are also trained and 
employed as pilots for a jeriod of five years, 
after which period, they revert to tliolr technical 
trades. Apart from those airmen all Warrant 
Officers, Non-commissioned officers and aircrafts 
men arc employed solely on technical duties. 
The only other flying personnel who are not 
officers or N.U.O. pilots are air gunners and a 
certain percentage of wireless operators. 

The Warrant Officers, non-commissioned 
officers and aircraftsmen are employed at all 
units. The personnel of the Indian Technical 
and Followers Corps are employed as follows : — 

(a) Technical Section . .Aircraft Park. 

Aircraft Depot. 

(b) M. T. Drivers Section .All Units. 

(c) Followers Section ..All Units. 

(a) Consists of Artificers of the trades or 

Carpenter, Fitter, Fabric Worker, 
Motor Body Builder Acety- 
lene Welder, Turner, Blacksmith 
and Upholsterer, t 

(b) Drivers of the It.A.F, Mechanical 

Transport* 
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(c) Class I and II Followers, i.e.. Cooks, i 
Sweepers Bldst-ies, Beldam and ( 
Lascars. The total establish* i 
ment of the Royal Air Force in 
Jnd{a after re-organisation will 1 
be as follows : — 

Officers . . . . 258 

Airmen . . 1 ,874 

Indians . . . . 1 .253 

The Royal Air Force Medical 

Services. — In India, as in the Fnited 

Kingdom, the Air Force has a medical service 
of its own. Flying must still be regarded at 
present as an abnormal pursuit for the human 
being. It is carried out under conditions winch 
differ widely from those; on the ground. With 
the growth of aeronautics therefore, it was 
found necessary to create a separate depart- 
ment of medical science whose functions, 
broadly stated arc to study the effect of 
flying upon the human constitution both 
mental and physical, to study also the effects 
of different forms of illness and phvsieal disabi- 
lity upon living efficiency and to apply in prac- 
tical form the results ascertained. The essen- 
tial object, in view is to save life by ensuring, fc> 
far as possible that those who f!> are physically 
and psychologically fit to do so. The ’present- 
establishment of the Itoynl Air Force Medical 
Service in India consists of 12 officers and 30 
airmen. The Medical Administration is con- 
trolled by the ITinlcpal Medical Officer ol the 
rank of Group Captain, on the staff of the Air 
Officer Commanding the K. A. F. in India. 


Pioneers. — British Officers 9, Indian Officers 
11, and Indian other ranks 469. 

The strength of the Independent Pioneer 
Battalion is British Officers 13, Indian Officers 
18, and Indian other ranks 923. 

Reserves for these units have to be sufficient 
to provi ie for an actual shortage on mobilisa- 
tion as well as for the maintenance of f-hc mo- 
I bilised unit at lull strength for the first 8 months 
1 after mobilisation. 

Reserve. — The conditions of the reserve 
are as follows. — 

(a) There are two classes in the reserve 
I Class A and Class li. A reservist is eligible to 
I serve in Class A up to 8 years’ combined army 
i and reserve service, and In Class B unto 15 
I years’ combined service. 

(ft) Service in the reserve is compulsory. 
On enrolment a man engages to serve at least 
i 5 years in army service, and to serve up to 15 
years in combined army and reserve service, 

| if required to do so. 

(c) Reservists will be trained for not more 
than 1 month annually in the cases of Class A, 
and biennially in the case of Class B. During 
I training the reservist will receive the full pay 
j of a serving soldier. 

(' l ) While not under training, the reservist 
will receive pay as follows : — 

Class A, Rs. 7 per mensem. 
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Class B, Rs. 4 per mensem. 


Indian Cavalry. — The present number of 
Indian cavalry regiments is 21 

The peace establishment of an Tndlan cavalry 
regiment comprises : 

14 British officers. 

19 Indian officers. 

493 Indian non-commissioned officers and 
men. 

Indian Infantry and Pioneers.— The 

establishment of the Indian Infantry is con- 
stituted as follows : 

Battalions 

20 Infantry regiments consisting of . . 104 
£ Pioneer regiments consisting of . . 11 

1 Independent Pioneer battalion (4th 

Hazara Pioneers) . . . . . . 1 

3 Regiments of Sappers and Miners . . 3 

10 Gurkha regiments consisting of .. 20 

37 139 


The normal strength 
Is — 

of an active battalion 


British 

Officers. 

Indian 

Officers. 

Indian 
other ranks 

Infantry . . 

12 

20 

742 

Pioneers . . 

12 

16 

720 

Gurkhas . . 

13 

23 

920 


The strength of a training battalion depends 
upon the number of battalions forming 
the regimeut. The average is as follows 

Infantry- — British Officers 9, Indian Officers 
14, and Indian other ranks 636. 


(e) A reservist will be discharged from the 
service after 15 years’ combined army and re- 
[ serve service, when he will receive a pension 
i of Rs. 3 per mensem, or, If ho desires it, a gra- 
i t titty of Rs. 300 in lieu. A reservist who is 
invalided from the reserve U granted a gratuity 
, varying between 3 and 6 months pay and good 
conduct pay according to service. 

; The establishment of reservists is fixed at 
present us follows : — 


Cavalry 

2,943 

Artillery 

2,520 

Sappers Miners 

1,710 

Indian Signal Corps . . 

901 

Infantry 

. . 24,320 

Gurkhas 

2,000 

Pioneers 

1,240 

Independent Pioneers 

81 

Total 

. . 35,715 


The Indian Signal Corps.— The Corps is 
! organised on the same lines as a Sapper and 
1 Miner Corps, with a headquarters for recruiting 
j and training personnel, and detached field 
j units for the various army formations. The 
j head of the corps is the Signal Officer-in-Chief, 
; who belongs to the Royal Corps of Signals 
> and is attached to the General Staff Branch at 
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Army Headquarters as a technical adviser on 
questions connected with signals, and is also 
responsible for the technical inspection of all 
signal units. A chief signal officer with similar 
functions is attached to the headquarters of 
each Array Command. The British portion of 
the Corps has now been amalgamated with the 
Koyal Corps of Signals. 

The headquarters, termed the Signal Train- 
ing Centre, India, are located at Jubbulpore, 
and are commanded by a Colonel, assisted by 
a staff, British and Indian, organised on very 
much the same lines as the headquarters of a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners. 

The various types of field units and the num- 


ber maintained are : — 

Corps Signals Headquarters in- 
cluding Line and Wireless 

Company 2 

Cavalry Brigade Signal Troops . . 4 

Divisional Signals . . . . . . 4 

Signal Parks . . . . . . 2 

District Signals . . . . . . 3 

Medium Brigade ltoyal Artillery 
Signal Section . . . . 1 

Field Brigade llo> al Artillery Signal 
Section . . . . . . 1 


In addition, there is an Army Signal School 
which carries out the training of regimental 
signalling instructors. 

The formation of the District signals units was 
effected in 1020 with the transfer of Communi- 
cations on the North-West Frontier to tin* Posts 
and Telegraphs Department 'I’ll is transfer of 
communications also made lcasiblc the lathing 
ol the ‘ A ’ and ‘ C ’ troops ot Cavalry Brigade 
Signals to include a Wireless Section each, the 


formation ot two Corps Signal Headquarters and 
the formation of one Medium and one Field 
Brigade Koyal Artillery Signals Sections. The 
District Signals are located at Peshawar, 
Waziristan and Kohafc. 

Royal Tank Corps. — Six Armoured Car 
Companies arrived in India in 1921. Two 
more Companies arrived in 1925. Two Group 
Headquarters were sanctioned in 1925. They 
are located as follows: — the Northern Group at 
Murree, tills Group Headquarters com- 
mands Companies in the Northern and Eastern 
Commands. The Southern Group at Poona. 
This Group Hen dquartera commands Companies 
in the Southern and Western Commands. 
There is a school at Ahmednagar for the 
training of It. T. C. personnel and the conduct 
of experiments The < ’olonel, Ho> ai Tank Corps, 
at At my Head-quarters, acts as Technical 
Adviser on Tanks and Armoured Cars. 

The smallest Tactical Unit is the sub-section 
(Two Armoured Cars). There are two sub- 
sections in a section, and 3 sections in a Com- 
pany. Each section is commanded by a Cap- 
tain or a subaltern, and the Company by a 
Major. In addition to 12 Armoured Cars 
(4 m each section), there is a mechanical reserve 
of 4 cars on the H eadquarters of each Company. 

5 Companies are equipped with Crossley 
Armoured Cars. 

1 Company is equipped with Kolls-ltoyee 
1921 Pattern. 

1 Company is equipped with Itolls-Koyce 1914. 

1 Company is equipped with Austin Armour- 
ed Cars. 

With the exception of the Company with 
Kolls-Ltoyce 1914 pattern which have only 
one Viekeis Gun, all the remaining Armoured 
Cars are anned with two Vickers Guns. 


The establishments of the Ko>al Tank Corps formations are shown below: — 


— 

British 

Officers. 

British 
other ranks. 

Followers. 

Motor cars. 

Motor cycles. 

Armoured 

cars. 

Lorries. 

Group Headquarters 

O 

2 


. . 

. . 



Tank Corps School 

0 

48 

15 

1 

2 

9 

9 

Armoured Car Company 

12 

145 

39 

2 

6 

16 

10 


Medical Services —The military medical 
services in India are composed of the following 
categories of personnel and subordinate organi- 
sations: — 

(a) Officers and other ranks of the Koyal 
Army Medical Corps serving in India ; 

( b ) Officers of the Indian Medical Service 
in military employment ; 

(c) The Indian Medical Department, con- 
sisting of two branches, viz., (i) assistant surgeons 
and (ii) sub-assistant surgeons. 


(d) Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 
Nursing Service. 

(e) The Queen Alexandra’s Military Nurs* 
ing Service for India. 

(/) The Army Dental Corps. 

(, 7 > The Indian Military Nursing Service. 

(It) The Indian Hospital Corps. 

Of these categories, the officers anS men of 
the Koyal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental corps, the assistant surgeons of the 
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Indian Medical Department and the 
Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing 
Service and the Queen Alexandra's 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops; while the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service, the sub-assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Medical Department and the 
Indian Troops Nursing Service are concerned, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troops. The Indian Hospital Corps serves both 
organisations. 

Civilians of miscellaneous classes employed by 
the Army in Wazlristan are given medical 
treatment in military hospitals, and arrange- 
ments have been made with the Headquarters 
of the Indian Red Cross Society for the medical 
treatment and care of cases amongst Indian 
Soldiers and followers of the Indian Army for 
chronic diseases, such as Tuberculosis, Leprosy 
and Diabetes. 

Indian Army Service Corps and the 
Mechanical Transport Service — The In- 
dian Army Service Corps is the counterpart of 
the Royal Army Service Corps of the British 
Army. It has developed from the Commis- 
sariat Department of an earlier period, and its 
immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
Transport Corps, by which name the service 
was known up to a short time ago. The Indian 
Army Service Corps Is administered by the 
Quartermaster- General, and is one of the prin- 
cipal servicos included in the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department. 

The Indian Army Service Corps is consti- 
tuted in two main branches, namely : (a) 

Supply. (6) Animal transport, and is supple- 
mented by the Mechanical Transport Service, 
which, in India, is constituted upon a special 
basis, but which is, gcnerieally, a sub-division 
of the Royal Army Service Corps organisation. 

The strength of the establishment is shown 


by categories in the tollowing table 
Supply. 

Officers with King’s commission . . 234 

Indian officers . . . . . . 70 

British other rauks. . .. .. 360 

Civilians 832 

Followers 2,830 


Total . . 4,320 


Animal Transport. 

Officers with King’s commissions. 90 
Indian officers . . . . . . 184 

British other ran ks. . .. .. 140 

Civilians . . . . . . . . 146 

Sllladar Lance Naiks and Sarwans 960 
Indian non-commissioned officers 

and drivers 14,139 

Artificers and followers . . . . 2,184 


Total . . 17,843 


There are also 1,094 driver reservists. 

The total numbers of mules and camels main- 
tained under the present organisation, including 
the depots and the detachments in Aden, ana 
Kashmir are 19,771 and 5,808 respectively. 
There are also 747 pack and draught horses and 
612 ponies. Wheeled and pack transport are 
combined. The company on the lower estab- 
lishment represents the pTe-war “ cadre,” other 
companies being mantained in peace-time at 
full war establishment. 

The mechanical transport establishment 
consists of the following: — 

Light Lorries : 8 companies with 9 sections 
(higher establishment), 2 sections (lower 
establishment.) and 15 sections in cadres. 

Apart from units and vehicles employed in 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals and field 
medical unitB, and vehicles for other miscel- 
laneous purposes. The organisation as a whole 
is completed by a mechanical transit 
depot, a central stores depot, mobile repair 
units and workshops, of which the most Impor- 
tant is the largo heavy repair workshop construc- 
ted after the war at Chakala. Like the Indian 
Army Service Corps, the mechanical transport 
service la administered by the Director of Supply 
and Transport under the control of the Quarter 
Master-General. Exclusive of motor bicycles 
the total establishment now consists of 2,206 
vehicles, with 982 vehicles spare and in reserve. 

The mechanical transport is at present not 
actually a part of the Indian Army Service Corps. 
A scheme is, however, in operation by which 
the mechanical transport will be taken over 
by the Indian Army Service Corps. At present 
the officers of the service are mainly drawn 
irom tho Royal Army Service Corps, since at 
present there are no faculties in India for train- 
ing officers in every branch of mechanical 
transport duties. The establishment of officers 
Includes, however, a cortain number of King’s 
commissioned officers belonging to the Indian 
Army. The British subordinates of the ser- 
vice are drawn entirely from the Royal Army 
Service Corps. The establishment is com- 
pleted by Indian officers tvith the Viceroy's 
commission, and Indian other ranks of the 
I.A.S.C. employed as drivers. A large number 
of Indians tilth non-combatant status are 
employed as artificers and followers. The 
strength and categories of the present estab- 
lishments are shown in the following table : — 

Officers with King’s commissions. 157 

Indian officers 37 

British other ranks 334 

Indian other ranks .. .. 1,399 

Civilians 333 

Indian artificers 1,252 

Followers 630 


Total . . 4,142 


There are also 2,138 reservists. 
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The post-war establishment oi the Meehauical 
Transport in India will be as follows . — 

(а) Field units — 

8 Light M. T. Companies, consisting 
of 8 headquarters, 0 service sec- 
tions (higher establishment), 2 
service sections (lower establish- 
ment) and 15 sections in cadre. 

10 M. T. Companies for motor ambulance 
com oys. 

4 Mobile repair units. 

(б) Maintenance units — 

1 Heavy Repair shop. 

3 Medium Repair Shops. 

1 Central M. T. Stores Depot. 

(c) Miscellaneous — 

3 M. T. group, hcadquartcis, M. T. 
technical inspectorate, 1. M. T. 
depot for training Indian drivers 
and Aden M. T. .Section. 

The Ordnance Services which are partly 
under the Q.M.U. and partly under the M.G.S. 
may be broadly described as the agency 
whose duty it is to supply the army with 
munitions of war, such as small arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a techni- 
cal military character, and also, under an 
arrangement introduced in recent years, with 
clothing and general stores other than engi- 
neering stores. A central disposal organisa- 
tion is in operation under the control of the 
Master General ol Supply to dispense with the 
Surplus Stores and waste materials ot the 
different services of the Army and the Royal 
Air Force in India to the best advantage ol the 
State. 

Army Remount Department .—The follow- 
ing are among the most important duties 
imposed on the remount service: — (1) The 
mounting of the whole of the mounted services 
in India. (2) The provision ot camels and 
draught bullocks for all unite and services. (3) 
The maintenance of some 66,000 animals.(4) The 
enumeration throughout India of all animals 
available for transport in war. (5) The animal 
mobilization of all units services and depart- 
ments of the army. (6) A general responsi- 
bility for the efficiency of all the animals of the 
army both in peace and war. (7) The ad- 
ministration of the remount squadron formed 
in 1922 as a nucleus for expansion into three 
squadrons on mobilization. (8) Breeding ope- 
rations of a direct character and a new horse- 
breeding area, which comprises the three civil 
districts of Multan, Montgomery and Dcra 
Ghazi Khan, and will include the breeding grants 
in the lower Bari Doab Canal Colony. 

The department is organised on lines cor- 
responding to the remount service in the United 
Kingdom. Its composition is as follows : 
The Remount Directorate at Army Headquar- 
ters consisting of one Diractor, a Deputy Direc- 
tor, and a Staff Captain, 4 Remount officers, 
one attached to each Command Headquarters, 
6 Superintendents of Remount Depots, 6 
District Remount officers of horse-breeding areas 
and the Ahmednagar Stud, 15 Assistant 
Remount officers and 8 Veterinary officers. 


Veterinary Services in India— The Veteri- 
nary Services are responsible for the vetOTinary 
care, in peace and war, of mounted British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, I. A. S. C. 
units, the remount department (excluding horse- 
breeding operations), etc. The Veterlnarv 
Services include : The establishment of Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India. The establishment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and Veterinary Assistant Sur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 

The Indian Army Veterinary Corps is orga- 
nised in 12 sections, attached in peace-time 
to Class I veterinary hospitals at certain impor- 
tant stations. 

Military Farms Department —This 
department, which is under the control ol the 
Master General of Supply, consists of two 
brandies : — 

(i) The military grass farms, which 
provide fodder for tho army. 

(ii) The military dairy farms, for the 
providon ot dairy produce tor hospitals, troops 
and families. 

Educational Services. — The education of 
the army is under the control of the Army 
Educational Corps and of Indian officers borne, 
supernumerary to the establishment of units of 
the Indian Army. The establishment is as 
follows including training schools : — 


I’rltlsh 

Indian 

B. O. 

I. 0. 

Civilians. 

olficeis. 

officers. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


67 

38 

167 

11 

247 


Terms of service in the Indian army are 

as follows : — 

Cavalry, 7 years’ service in army. 

Artillery, 6 years’ service in army for gunners, 
5 for drivers and 4 for the Heavy Battery 
personnel. 

S. AM. Corps, 7 years’ service in army (5 for 
the Burma 8- <fc M). 

Indian Signal CorpB, 6 years' service in army. 

Infantry and Pioneers (except Gurkhas, 
the 4th Hazara Pioneers and trans-frontier 
personnel of the Infantry), 5 years in army 
service and 10 years in the reserve. ( Note : 
This is the minimum period of service with the 
colours. 15 years in Colour and Reserve service 
must be done). 

Gurkhas, 4th Hazara Pioneers, trans-frontier 
personnel of the Infantry, and Indian comba- 
tant personnel of British Infantry Battalions, 
4 years’ service in army. 

Indian Military establishments of the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps, 4 years’ service in the 
army. 

Animal transport personnel of the Indian 
Army Service Corps, drivers of mechanical 
transport and all combatants of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, 6 years* service in army and 
4 in the reserve. 

All combatants in the Works Corps, 2 years' 
service in army. 
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Bandsmen, musicians, trumpeters, drummers, 
buglers, filers and pipers, 10 yearn* service in 
army. 

Except in the case of those enrolled in the 
Works and of those who are non-combatants, 
all School-masters, clerks, artificers, armourers, 
engine drivers, farriers, carpenters, tailors and 
bootmakers, 10 years* service in array. 

The period laid down for service in the army 
may be extended. Combatants may be enrolled 
direct into the Reserve, in which case there is 
no minimum period of service, but no one is 
allowed to serve in the reserve or in any class of 
the reserve for a longer period than is permitted 
by the regulations in force. 

Frontier Militia and Levy Corps — 

These forces are " Civil *’ troops, i.e., they arc 
administered and paid by the Civil authorities 
and not by the Army. They are, however, 
officered by Officers of the Regular Indian Army. 
These forces were raised for duty on the North- 
West Frontier and at present consist of the 
following • — Kurram Militia, Tochi Scouts, South 
Wa/.iristan Scouts. Chitral Scouts, Gilgit 
Scouts, Zheb Levy Corps and the Mekran Levy 
Corps. The various names show the localities 
In which each force is situated. 

The Auxiliary Force. 

After tlio war, the question of universal 
training for European British subjects came 
up for consideration, and It was decided that 
in India, as elsewhere in the Empire, the adop- 
tion of compulsory military service would be 
undesirable. It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
if only ou a voluntary basis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of effi- 
ciency ; and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary Force for service in India was 
passed in 1920. Under this Act membership 
Is limited to European British subjects, and 
the liability of members for training and service 
is clearly defined. Military training is graduated 
according to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to fire a mus- 
ketry course only. It was laid down that mill- 
tary sorvice should bo purely local. As the 
form of service that would be most suitable 
varies largely according to localities, the local 
military authorities, acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxiliary 
Force area, were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local conditions. 

The Auxiliary Force comprises all branches 
of the service, cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
infantry — in which are included railway bat- 
talions,™ machine gun companies, Signal compa- 
nies, lt.A.S.C. Sctions, and the Medical and 
Voterinary Corps. Units of the Auxiliary Force 
are under the command of the local military 
authority, and the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locally in a case 
of emergency. Their role is to assist in home 
defence. Training is carried on throughout 
the year. Pay at a fixed rate is given for each 
day’s tAining and, on completion of the sche- 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force is entitled to a certain 
bonus. Men enrol in the Auxiliary Foroe for an 


indefinite period. An enrolled person is entitled 
to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
years’ service or on attaining the age of 45 
years. Till then he can only be discharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com- 
mittee of the area. 


The duties connected with the Defence Light 
Sections at Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi and 
Rangoon are performed by the Field Companies 
R. K. (A. F.I.) at those stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner Units. 


Indian Territorial Force. 


The Territorial Force is one of the several 
aspects of the Indianisation of the military 
services. The force is intended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
ihose classes of the population to whom mili- 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 
profession. It is intended, at the same time, 
to be a second line to and a source of reinforce- 
ment for the regular Indian army. Member- 
ship of the force for this latter reason carries 
with it a liability for something more than 
purely local service or home defence. It may, 
in certain circumstances, involve service over- 
seas. The force is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
created during the war. It has been modelled 
on the old militia In England. The essence of 
itB scheme of organisation consists in training 
men by means of annual embodiment for a 
short period in successive years. By this means 
Indian Territorial Force units can be given 
suHicient preliminary training in peace to enable 
them, after a comparatively short period of 
intensive training, to take their place by the 
side of regular units in war. 


The Indian Territorial Force consists at 
present of three main categories, provincial 
battalions, urban units and the university trainuif/ 
carps inuts. The last are recruited from the stall 
and students of Indian universities. They are 
trained all the year round, ami are equipped 
with a permanent staff of British instructors. 
On ceasing to belong to a university, a member 
of the corps is discharged. In the ease oi the 
university training corps units it is not intended 
to enforce the liablity to render actual military 
service. Their purpose is mainly educative, to 
inculcate discipline and iorm character. But, 
incidentally, they arc expected to be a source of 
supply of both officers and men lor the provincial 
and urban units. 


The members of the provincial battalions 
accept the full liability for service which lias 
been mentioned. Seven such battalions were 
constituted in the first instance. The number 
is now eighteen and, though the unit establish- 
ment lias not been completely filled in all cases, 
the movement has already achieved a greater 
degree of sueeess than might have been antici- 
pated at so early a stage, it is in contemplation 
to diversify and" extend the scope of the force by 
constituting some ancillary units. Although 
for the present the infantry arm only has been 
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created with the addition of the T.T.F. Medical 
Branch, the force by law may include every 
other army service. 


The authorized and actual strength of the 
Indian State Forces on the 1st Octol>er 192; 
amounted to — 


Men enrol in the provincial battalions for a 
period of six years, the period being reduced 
to four years in certain cases. On the com- 
pletion of the first period they can re-enro! 
voluntarily for further specified periods. 
During his first year, every man does preli- 
minary training for one calendar month and 
during every year he receives one month’s 
periodical training. Members of urban units 
have only a provincial liability. 4 such units 
were constituted in 1928 in Bombay, Madras, 
and the United JTovinces, one of these being 
an entirely Tarsi battalion. Members enrol 
for a period of 6 years and train all the year 
round. During his first year e\ery man does 
32 days’ preliminary training, and in every 
subsequent, year 10 days’ periodical training. 


The Indian State Forces. 


The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
“ Imperial Service Troops,” consist of the mili- 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Rulers 
of Indian States at their own expense and for 
State service. It has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mili- 
tary assistance of great value from this source. 
But the rendering of such aid is entirely at the 
discretion of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 
Government, on the other hand, provide per- 
manently a staff of British officers, termed 
“ Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers,” to assist and advise the Ruling 
Princes in organising and training the troops 
of their States. 

After the war had ended, the Indian States, 
like the Government of India, undertook a 
military reorganisation, which in a number of 
cases, has already been carried out. The prin- 
cipal feature of the new arrangements, as adopt- 
ed more or less generally, is that in future the 
Indian State Forces should be composed of three 
categories of troops, namely : 

Class A. — Troops in this class are organised 
on the present-day Indian Army system and 
establishments, and, with some exceptions, 
are armed with the same weapons as correspond- 
ing units of the regular Indian Army. 

Class B. — These troops consist of units which ! 
are, in most cases, little inferior in training and j 
discipline to troops of Class A ; but they are | 
not organised on present-day Indian Army f 
establishments. They have, as a rule, retained 
the system of the pre-war formations. Their 
standard of armament is pitched lower than 
that of Class A troops. 

Class C . — These troops consist in the main 
of militia formations, which are not perma- 
nently embodied. The standard of training, 
discipline, and armament, prescribed for this 
class, is generally lower than the standard 
prescribed for Class B troops. 



Authorized 

strength. 

1 Actual 
strength 

1 ou the 

1st October 
1927. 

Artillery 

1,481 

1,370 

Cavalry 

9,714 

8,362 

Tnfantry 

30,049 

23,322 

Camel Corps 

465 

460 

Motor Machine Gun Sec- 
tions 

75 

24 

Sappers 

1,178 

990 

Transport Corps . . j 

1,611 

1,530 

Grand total . . 

44,570 

36,058 


Officers. 


There are two main categories of officers in 
the Indian Army; those holding the King’s 
Commission and those holding the Viceroy's 
Commission. The latter are all Indians, apart 
from tha Gurkha oncers of Gurkha battalion?, 
and have a limited status and power of com- 
mand, both of which are regulated by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules made thereunder. 
Until recent years Indians were not eligible for 
King’s Commissions, but a limited number can 
now obtain such commissions, on entry into tho 
Indian Army through the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst and tho Itoyai Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 


King’s Commissioned Officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources : from 
among the cadets who pass through tho Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of Officers belonging to 
British units. The former is the principal 
channel of recruitment; the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, requirements 
cannot be complete by means of cadets from 
Sandhuist- A third source is from among Uni- 
versity candidates. When a cadet has qualified at 
Sandhurst and has received his commission, he 
becomes, In the first instance, an officer of the 
Unattached List, and is posted for a period of 
one year to a British battalion or regiment In 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
in his military duties. At the end of the year, 
he is posted as a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army; 
Administrative services and departments of the 
army draw their officers from combatant units, 
as it has hitherto been regarded as* essential 
that every officer should, in the first instance, 
receive a thorough grounding in combatant 
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Education of Indian Officers 


duties, and acquire at first hand an intimate 
knowledge of the requirements of the combatant 
arms. 

The promotion In rank of King’s commission- 
ed officers of the Indian Army is regulated by a 
time-scale up to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, 
but is subject also to certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed. 
The rank of Lieutenant-Colonel is in normal 
course, attained at 20 years’ service ; 
promotion beyond this rank is determined by 
selection. 

Indian Officers.— One of the most 
momentous decisions of the Great War, so far as 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the King’s 
commission in the army. It was proposed that 
King’s commissions should be obtainable by 
Indian gentlemen in the following three ways : 
(1) By qualifying as a cadet through the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst ; (2) by the selec- 
tion of specially capable and deserving Indian 
officers or non-commissioned officers of Indian 
regiments who had either beon promoted from 
the ranks or joined their regiments on direct 
appointment as jemadar; (3) by the bestowal 
of honorary King’s commissions on Indian 
officers who had rendered distinguished service, 
but whose age and lack of education precluded 
their being granted the full King's commission. 
A number of honorary King’s commissions arc 
still granted annually to a limited number of 
Viceroy's commissioned officers of the class 
described In the third category mentioned above. 
The second of the sources of selection mentioned 
has since been almost entirely abandoned 
for the reason that a Viceroy’s commissioned 
officer of this class cannot, as a practical matter, 
hope to have a normal career aB a King’s com- 
missioned officer. It is the first of the three 
avenues of selection mentioned which gives the 
fullest opportunity to the Indian of satisfying 
a military ambition and of enjoying a military 
career on terms of absolute equality with the 
British officer, who, as a general rule, also 
enters the army by qualifying at Sandhurst. 
It was decided that, in the first instance, ten 
vacancies at Sandhurst should be reserved 
annually for Indian cadets. 

A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 


Training Institutions. 

The following institutions exist in India for 
the higher training of military personnel and 
for the education of instructors for units; — 

Staff College, Quotfca. 

Senior Officers* School, Belgaum. 

School of Artillery, Kakul. 

Equitation School, Saugor. 

Small Arms School, Pachmarhi («). 

Army School of Physical Training, Arabala. 

Machine Gun School, Ahmednagar (a). 

Army Signal School, Poona. 

Royal Tank Corps School, Ahmednagar. 

Army School of Education, Belgaum. 

Army School of Cookery, Poona. 

Army Veterinary Scuools, Ambala and Poona. 

Indian Army Service Corps Training Esta- 
blishment, Rawalpindi. 

(a) Following the procedure adopted at 
Home, the Small Arms and Machine 
Guns Schools wore amalgamated in 
February 1927, the two Schools 
are not yet located in one place. Hence 
! they are shown as two Schools above, 

the one for Small Arms at Pachmarhi 
and that for Machine Guns at Ah- 
mednagar. 

The object of these Schools is to ensure to ail 
the units throughout the army a constant 
supply of officers, warrant officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men, provided with a 
thorough up-to-date knowledge of various 
technical subjects, and with the ability to pass 
on this knowledge. 

The King George Royal Indian Military 
Schools at .Thelum and Jullundur also exist for 
the education of the sons of Indian soldier* 
with a view to their finding a oareerin the 
fndian Army, and the Prince of Wales’ 
Royal Indian Military College at Debra Dun 
exists for the preliminary education of Indians 
| who desire to qualify for the King’s Commission 
| in the Army through Sandhurst. 


Wales’ Royal Indian Military College at Dehra 
Dun, a Government institution for the preli- 
minary education of Indians who desire to 
qualify for the King’s commission in the army 
through the Royal Military College, Sandhurst 
The arrangements so far made enable a 
maximum of 70 boys to be in residence at the 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of education Is planned to occupy six years. 
These dispositions will render it possible to 
provide from Dehra Dun sufficient candidates 
to fill the ten vacancies at Sandhurst which 
are at presont allotted annually to Indians. In 
February 1923, it was decided that eight 
units of the Indian Array should be completely 
Indianized. The units selected for Indianization 


Army In India Reserve of Officers.— 

Previous to the Great War there had been what 
was called the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 
I a body of trained olficersa available to replace 
casualties in the Indian Army. The war proved 
that- for many reasons this reserve* did not 
, meet the requirements and in 1922 the Army in 
I India Reserve of Officers was constituted. 

The revised Regulations for the A. I. R. O. 
published in 1926, had the effect of stimulating 
recruitment. They provide that the following 
gentlemen may be granted commission in the 
Reserve : — 


were : 7th Light Cavalry ; 10th Light Cavalry ; 
2 /1st Madras Pioneers; 4 /19th Hyderabad 
Regiment ; 5th Royal Battalion, 5th Mahratta 
Light Infantry; l/7th Rajput Regiment (Q. 
V. O. LV I.); 1 /14th Punjab Regiment; 2 /1st 
Punjab Regiment. 


(1) Officers who having held King’s com- 
missions and retired from H. M.’s forces, are not 
liable for further service. 

(2) Officials, other than Military officers, 
serving under the Government of India or a 

i local Government. 
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(3) Private gentlemen residing in India, 
possessing the requisite qualifications and 
previous training. 

The Reserve comprises each arm and branch 
of the Army and the officers are posted to 
definite branches and units. 

All officers are required to undergo periodical 
training up to a maximum of 30 days a year 
and receive pay and allowances admissible to 
regular officers of the same rank and arm of the 
service, during training. 

Members of the Auxiliary Force, India, may 
become “ officers designate ” for the grant of 
commissions iu the A. I. R. O., upon the calling 
to army service of that reserve. 

Officers and officers designate receive Rs. 200 
annually as a retaining fee, and an outfit 
allowance of Rs.400, on joining. 

The strength of the Reserve on the 1st 
September 1928 was 1254. 

Recruitment for the Reserve has been extended 
to Ceylon, the number to be commissioned in 
Ceylon being limited to 50. 

The Fighting Races. — The fighting classes 
that contribute to the composition of the 
Indian Array have hitherto been drawn mainly 
from the north of India, but tho experiences 
of the great war have caused some modifies' 
tions in the opinions previously held as to the 
relative value of these and other lighting men. 
The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
enlisted in the Army have since the war un- 
dergone fluctuations, and it is not possible at 
present to- give exact information as to their 
proportions. Previous to the war the Sikhs 
contributed very large numbers both to the 
cavalry and infantry, and the contribution 
of the Gurkhas was also large; it is probable 
that these aHsses preservo their preponder- 
ance. The Sikhs, who inhabit the Punjab 
originated in a sect founded near Lahore by a 
peasant in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and in tho course of a hundred years grew 
into a formidable militant power. Muhamma- 
dans of various races contribute a still larger 
proportion to both the cavalry and infantry. 
These are drawn both from the north and the 
south of India, as well as from beyond the Fron- 1 
tier. They are all excellent fighting men, hardy 
and warlike, who have furnished Bodiers to all 
the great powers of India for many hundreds of 
vears. As cavalry the Muhammadans are per- 
haps unequalled by any other race in the East, 
being good horsemen and expert men-at-arms 

Next in point of numbers are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal, of whom there are twenty complete 
battalions, which during the war were con- 
siderably increased. As fighters in the hills 
they are unsurpassed even by the Pathans in 
the North-West Frontier, but the Garhwalis 
and Kumaonis are equally good mountaineers. 

The professional military oaste of India from 
time immemorial has been the Rajput, inhabit- 
ing not o*nly Rajputana but the United Provin- 
ces and Oudh. Of fine physique and martial 
bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 


backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
sustained the English flag in every campaign 
in the East. Their high oaste and consequent 
prejudices in norespectinterfere with their mar- 
tial instincts and efficiency in war. They furnish 
many battalions. The Garhwalis are Hill 
Rajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
proved themselves equal to any other troops 
on the field of battle and have established an 
imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and in the East. The two battalions which 
were all wo had in 1914 have since been added 
to. The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and Rohtak dis- 
tricts and adjoining territory. It was these 
people who held out so bravely at Bharatpur 
and repelled Lord Lake’s army In 1805. They 
have proved themselves good soldiers on the 
battlefields of Europe. Dogras are good and 
steady soldiers found in the hilly districts of 
the Punjab. They fought well in Flanders and 
in Mesopotamia. 

Among those who have rendered signal and 
gallant service in the war are the Mahrattas 
of the Deccan and the Konkan, who have re- 
vived tho reputation held by their race in the 
days of Shivaji, the founder of the Mahratta 
Empire. It is probable that their proved effi- 
ciency in war will lead to their recruitment in 
larger numbers in future. 

In addition to the castes that have been men- 
tioned, other caste men from the south and other 
parts of India have filled the ranks of the Pio- 
neer regiments and Sappers and Miners, and 
done their duty well in every campaign in which 
they have been engaged. 

During the war the Victoria Gross was 
awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 Indian 
officers, 4 non-commissioned officers and G 
other ranks of the Iftdian Army. 

The Military Gross was awarded to 96 Indian 
Officers lor distinguished service rendered 
during the Great War and to 3 Indian Officers 
for service in Waziristan. 

A large number of Indian Officers and men 
were also granted Foreign decorations. 

Summary of India’s Effort in the War.— 

In a despatch by the Commander-In-Chief 
published in July, 1919, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army during the war are review- 
ed. HLs Excellency gives in it tho following 
figures showing the extent of India’s contri- 
bution in terms of men. On the outbreak of 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 
ranks; enlistments during the war for all bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000. 
Of this number, 552,000 were sent overseas. As 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000; an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 391,000 were sent over- 
seas. The total contribution of Indian per- 
sonnel has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 943,000 
have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 106,594, which include 36,696 deaths from 
all causes. The number of animals sent over- 
seas was 175,000.* 


* For a record of the services of the Iadian Army in the War, see ‘I The Indfan Year 
Book ” of 1920 , p. 152, et uq. 
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Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 


Effectives, 1928. 


— 

Officers with King’s 
Commissions. 

British other ranks. 

Indian Officers with 
Viceroy’s Com- 
missions. 

Indian other ranks. 

Clerks and other 
civ ilians. 

Followers. 

Indian reservists. 

i 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

I. Combatant Services (includes 
Cavalry, Artillery Engineers, 
Pioneers, Infantry, Signal 
Service and Tank Corps.) . . 

4,133 

50,074 

3,498 

1,33,886 

(a) 

21,335 

35,715 

11. Staff (inclusive of personnel of 
Administrative Services ) . . 

559 

503 

11 

131 

1,390 

517 


III. Training Establishments (in- 
clusive of personnel of De- 
partmental Corps.) . . 

120 

153 

9 

105 

04 

517 


1 V. Educational Establishments . . 

05 

100 

35 

34 

239 

304 


V. Indian Army Service Corps 
( Numbers taken after deduc- 
ting the numbers included 
in items 1 , 11, and 111) 

390 

801 

284 

10,461 

1 ,100 

5,703 

5,501 

VI. Indian Army Ordnance Corps. 
(Numbers taken after deduc- 
ting the numbers included m 
item 11.) 

70 

559 

0 

1 1,755 

584 

172 

VII. Medical Services (Numbers 
taken after deducting the num- 
bers included in item It.) . . 

901 

802 

718 

4,323 

50 

4,916 

1,400 

VIII. Veterinary Services ( Numbeis 
taken after deducting the 
numbers included in item 
II.) 

40 

4 

104 

552 

43 

90 


IX. Remount Services. (Numbers 
take n afte r deduct mg the n urnbe rs 
included in item Jl.) 

35 

24 

20 

197 

47 

3,679 


X. Miscellaneous Establishments 
(inclusive of Military 

Accounts Department) 

XI. Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces (Permanent Estab- 
lishments) 

288 

190 

142 

622 

5,712 

2,565 


175 

410 



12 

5 


Total 

0,774 

59,828 

4,833 

1,58,063 

0,333 

39,619 

42,876 


(a) Included in column 7. 


Budget Expenditure 

A part of the Defence expenditure on the 
Indian Budget is incurred in England, the 
nature of such expenditure being indicated in 
the detailed Tables of Army, Marine and Mili- 
tary Engineer Services expenditure. This 
expenditure is met by transfer of funds from 
India. From the 1st April 1920 to the 31st 


on National Defence. 

March 1927, the accounts were prepared on 
the basis of the rate of 2 per rupee for the con- 
version of English sterling transaction into 
rupees. From the 1st April 1927 the accounts 
are being prepared at the standard rate of Is. 
6d . per rupee. 



Budget Expenditure on National Defence . 


As a rule, the receipts collected by the va- receipts of the Military DopartmentB, which 
rious departments are not set oft against ex- amount to considerable sums, 
penditure as appropriations in aid, but are . . _ ™ 

shown separately on the receipts side of the The Provincial Government incur no ex- 
budget. This is especially the case with the penditure for Military purposes. 


Summary of defence Expenditure (Gross.) 
Table 1, 


— 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 1 

1928-29. 


Closed 

Accounts. 

Revised 

Estimates. 

Budget 
estimates 
as passed . 

Army 

Marine 

Military Works 

Rupees (000‘s omitted 
55,84,71 51,17,33 

65,33 83,36 

4,41,60 4,40,15 

^ 52,82,93 

85,19 
4,26.00 

Total 

60,91,64 

56,40,84 j 

58,04,12 

Notes. — (1) This summary includes the l (2) All Expenditure for Military purposes 
cost of the Royal Air Eorce, which is included incurred in the United Kingdom by the Indian 
in the Army Estimates, and also the expen- Government, as also all eontibutions to the 
diture on non-effective services, but does not | Imperial Government for these purposes, are 
include debt services. 1 included in the above figures. 

Analysis of defence Expenditure. 

1. The following table gives the main items of Army Expenditure, (gross) shown for India 
and England separately : — 

Table 2. 


1920-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 


Closed 

Accounts. 

Revised 

Estimates. 

Budgets 

Estimate. 


Rupees (000’s omil ted). 


A. standing Army : 

(1) Effective Services : 

Maintenance of the Standing Army 
Administrative services 
Manufacturing establishments 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. 

Purchase an<l sale of stores, equipment 

and animals 

Special Services 

Trans] >ortation. Conservancy, anti-malarial 
measures, hot v^athcr establishments! 
and miscellaneoi.. 

Lump cut for probable underspending . . 

Total Effective Services 

(2) Non-effective Services: 

Non-effective charges 

B. Auxiliary and Territorial*Forces : 

Effective 

C. Royal Air Force : 

Effective * 

Non-effective 


Dotal: India: 
Effective 
Non-ettective 


36,67,01 

3,45,57 


Total 


46,17,82 


39,19,03 


40,12,58 
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The Strength of the Army. 

BRITISH TROOPS 


The following table gives the average strength of British troops, and the main facts as re- 
gards their health in 1925 with comparative figures ior the quinquennial ]>eriod 1910-14 and for 
the years 1915 to 1927 : ~ 


Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 
sent home. 

Average 

constantly 

sick. 

1910-14 average . . 


69,440 

39,389 

303 

488 

2,094*67 

1915 


44,891 

36,952 

267 

889 

1,754*19 

1916 


60,737 

46,892 

397 

1,343 

2,414*66 

1917 


80,825 

62,372 

390 

1,337 

3,686*46 

1918 


87,982 

99,637 

1,424 

2,007 

6,286*61 

1919 


56,561 

54,982 

438 

4,324 

8,245*84 

1920 


67,332 

61,429 

385 

2,314 

3,488*08 

1921 


58,681 

60,515 

408 

749 

3,070*04 

1 422 


60,168 

37,836 

284 

714 

1,902*32 

1923 


63,139 

37,595 

237 

979 

1,793*31 

1924 


58,614 

38,569 

246 

879 

1,857*95 

1925 


57,378 

36,069 

166 

997 

1,750*19 

1926 


56,798 

36,893 

171 

910 

1,758 *60 

1927 


55,632 

34.666 

149 

829 

1.654*22 


INDIAN TROOPS. 


The average strength of Indian troops, including those on duty In China and Nepal and other 
stations outside India in 1926 was 135,146. 

The following table gives below the actuals and ratios of siokness, deaths, and invaliding for 
the quinquennial period 1910-14 and 1915*19 and for the years 1920 to 1927 inclusive:— 







Aver- 

Ratio per 1,000 of strength. 

Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids. 

age 

cons- 

tantly 

sick. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids. 

Aver- 

age 

cons- 

tantly 

sick. 

1910*14 

(average) 

130,261 

71,213 

573 

699 

2,662 

544*6 

4*39 

5*4 

20-7 

1915-19 

(average) 

204,298 

161,028 

3,435! 

4,829 

7,792 

788*2 

16*81 

23*6 

38*1 

1920 

216,445 

164,987 

119,215 

2,124 

4,564 

9,265 

762*3 

9*81 

21*1 

42*8 

1921* 

175,384 

1,782 

3,638 

6,031 

679*7 

10*16 

20*7 

34*4 

1922* 

147,840 

77,468 

1,014 

2,659 

3,639 

524*0 

6*86 

18*0 

24*6 

1923* 

143,231 

60,847 

856 

2JJ28 

2,955 

466*7 

5*98 

16*3 

20*63 

1924* 

134,742 

57.014 

772 

1,731 

2,432 

423*1 

5 73 

12 8 

18*05 

1925* 

136,473 

48,691 

547 

1,712 

2,053 

356 8 

4*01 

12*5 

15*04 

1926* 

135,146 

52,517 

507 

1,569 

2,082 

388 6 

3*75 

11*6 

15*41 

1927 

133,200 

47 ,054 

442 

1,842 

1,972 

358.6! 

3*37 

12*8 

15*03 


THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1903 a squadron of the Royal Navy, 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natu- 
rally varied in strength from time to time, and 
of late years in particular there have been 
several changes in its composition, the most 
recent being in the direction of strengthening 
it, owing to the disappearance of strength hi 
the other squadrons of the Eastern Fleet. In 
1903 the squadron consisted of one second 
class and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 


or gunboats. In 1906, when the policy of 
withdrawal from Eastern waters was inaugur- 
ated, it consisted of two second class and two 
third class cruisers, and remained at this 
strength until 1910 : when one second class 
cruiser was withdrawn and two smaller vessels 
substituted, and three cruisers were lent from 
the Mediterranean to assist in the suppression 
of the arms traffic in the Gulf. By 1913 the 
position of the East Indies squadron had con- 
siderably improved. The battleship Swift 
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bare had taken the place of the Becond class 
cruiser which had been flagship, and a modem 
second class cruiser replaced the Perseus. 

The Squadron in 1929 .— The composition 
of the Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron) 
is as follows : — 


“ Effingham ** (Flag), Cruiser : 9,770 tons 
“ Emerald,*’ Cruiser, 7,550 tons; “ Enterprise,” 
Cruiser ; 7,550. Sloops “ Crocus,” “Cyclamen,** 
and M Lupin **. Special Service vessel “ Triad ** 
(Senior Naval Officer, Persian Gulf.) Survey 
Ship “ Ormonde.” 


The proportion of contributions from the overseas Dominions towards naval expenditure 
is shown in the following table issued with the last Navy Estimates that gave details ; — 


Received from 


Nature of Service. 


Total. 


India 


Australian Common- ( 
wealth Dominion of ( 
Canada. 

\uetralian Commonwealth. 
I)o. 

Dominion of New Zealand. 


Onion of South Africa 
Newfoundland 


Maintenance of His Majesty’s 8hlps in Indian Waters.. 
Indian Troop Service (on account of work performed by 

the Admiralty) *. 

Repayment on account of services rendered by His Ma- 
jesty's Ships engaged in the suppression of the Arms 
Traffic in the Persian Gulf .. 

Contributions on account of liability for Retired Pay of 
Officers and Pensions of Men lent from the Royal Navy. 

Survey of the N. W. Coast of Australia .. 

Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of a branch 

of the Royal Navy Reserve 

Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of the Im- 
perial Navy generally, also of a branch of the Royal 
Naval Reserve . . . . . , 

General maintenance of the Navy 

Maintenance of a branch of the Royal Naval Reserve , . 


Total 


£ 

100,000 

3,400 


64,000 

10,800 

7,500 

41,600 


100,000 

85,000 

3,000 

415,800 


India’s Marine Expenditure. 

Since I860 India has paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Government 
in consideration of services performed by the Royal Navy. Under existing arrangements 
which date from 1396-7, tne subsidy of £100,000 a year is paid tor the upkeep of certain 
ships of the East India Squadron, which may not be employed beyond prescribed limits, except 
with the consent of the Government of India. The expenditure amounts to nearly £400,000 
annually. 

The question of a now distribution of the burden of the cost of Imperial Naval defence’ was 
discussed at the Imperial Conference in London in October — November 1926 The matter appealed 
to be one on which the delegates could form no new decision without further consultations in 
their respective capitals and no resolution was passed. 

The Royal Indian Marine is being reorganised so as to form the nucleus of an Indian Navy. 
The R. I. M. Ship “ Dalhousie ” has been reconditioned for use as a Depot Ship. Three 
of the R. T. M. Ships have been or are being reconditioned for use as sloops of war in the R. I. M. 
Negotiations are in progress with the Admiralty for the proMsion of a fourth sloop for the new 
service. The necessary legislation in Parliament has been undertaken and completed and the 
consequential Indian Legislation in regard to the discipline of the new force will be introduced in 
the Indian Legislature as soon as possible. 


ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 


The Royal Indian Marine (The Sea Service 
under the Government of India) traces its 
origin so far back as 1612 when the East India 
Company stationed at Surat found that it wa,s 
necessary to provide themselves with armed 
vessels to protect tbeir commerce and settle- 
ments from the Putch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which infested the Indian coasts. 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoseandcr 
(or Osiander), were despatched from England 
in 1612 under a Captain Best, and since those 
days und^r slightly varying titles and of various 
strengths the Government in India have always 
maiutained a sea service. 


The periods and titles have been as follows: — 


non. E. I. Co.’s Marine 
Bombay „ 

Indian Navy 
Bombay Marine 
H, M. Indian Marine . . 


. 1612—1686 
. 1686—1830 

. , 1830—1863 
. 1863—1877 

. 1877—1892 


Royal Indian Marine . . 1892, 


Present day. 


The Marine has always been most closely 
connected with Bombay, and in 1668 when 
the E. India Co. took over Bombay, Captain 
Young of the Marine was appointed Deputy 
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Governor. From then until 1877 the Marine 
was under the Government of Bombay, and 
although _from that date all the Marine Es- 
tablishments were amalgamated into an Im- 
perial Marine under the Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 
and the official residence of the Director. 

War Service of the Marine. 

1612-1717 Continuous wars against Dutch, 
Portuguese and Pirates for supremacy of West 
Coast of India. 1744 War with France, cap- 
ture of Chandernagore, and French ship In- 
dienne. In 1756 Capture of Castle of Gheria. 
1774 Mahratta War, capture of Tannah. Latter 
part of the eighteenth century, war with 
French and Dutch, Capture of Pondicherry, 
Trincomalee, Jafnapatam, Colombo, etc. 
1801 Egyptian campaign under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie. 1803 War with France. 1810 
Taking of Mauritius and capture of French 
ship in Port Louis. Early part of the nine- 
teenth century suppression of Jowasmi Pi- 
rates in the Persian Gulf. 1811 Conquest of 
Tara. 1813 Expedition against Sultan of 
Sambar. 1817-18 Mahratta War, capture 
of Forts at Sevemdroog. 1819 Expedition 
to exterminate piracy in the Persian Gulf. 
1820 Capture of Mocha. 1821 Expedition 
against the Beni-koo-Ali Arabs. 1824-26 First 
Burma War. 1827 Blockade of Berbera and 
Somali Coast. 1835 Defeat of Beni Yas Pi- 
rater. 1838 Expedition to Afghanistan and 
capture of Karachi. 1838 Capture of Aden. 
1840-42 War in China. 1843 Scinde War 
Battle of Mennee, capture of Hyderabad. 
1845-46 Maori war in New Zealand. 1848-49 
War in Punjab, siege of Mooltan. 1852 Second 
Burma War, Capture of Rangoon, Martaban, 
Bassein, Prome and Pegu. 1855 Persian 
War, capture of Bushire, Muhammerah and 
Ahwaz. 1856-57 War in China. 1857-59 
The Indian Mutiny. 1859 Capture of the 
Island of Beyt. 1860 China War, Canton/ 
Taku Forts, Fatshan and Pekin. 1871 Abys- 
sinian War. 1882 Egyptian Campaign. 1885 
Egyptian Campaign. 1885 Third Burma War. 
1889 Cliin-Lshai Expedition. 1896 Suakin 
Expedition. 1897 Expedition to Imtirbe, 
Mombao«a E. Africa. 1899-1902 8. African 
War. 1900-01 Boxer Rebellion in China 
relief of Pekin, 1902-04 Somaliland Expedition, 


IlEAOQUAlt'J 

Flag officer Commanding, Royal Indian Marine 
ami P. N. T. O., East Indies. 

Naval Secretary 
Flag Lieutenant 


Suppression of Arms Trafflo operations, Persian 
Gulf, 1912-14. 

During the War 1914-1918 Royal Indian 
Marine Officers were employed on many and 
various duties. Royal Indian Marine Ships 
“ dufferin,” “Hardinge,” “North brook," 
“Lawrence,” “Dalhousie ’* and “Minto” 
had their guns mounted and served as Auxi- 
liary Cruisers. Officers also served in the Royal 
Navy in the Grand Fleet, Mediterranean North 
Sea. North Red Sea and Caspian Sea Fleets. 

In addition to transport duties in Indian 
Ports, Officers wore sent to Marseilles, East 
Atrica and Egypt for such duties, and 011 the 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning River Craft and 
Barges to and in Mesopotamia, and it was 
necessary to enlist a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warrant Officers and men to the num- 
bers of approximately 240, 60 and 2,000 res- 
pectively for these and other duties. 

When the War Office assumed full control 
of Operations in Mesopotamia a large number 
of Regular and Tomporary Officers and men 
were seconded to the Royal Engineers and 
General Service respectively for duties in the 
Intend Water Transport which controlled all 
River Transport work in th&t country, and 
these officers held many important executive 
appointments in that unit. 

The movements of all sea transports between 
India and the various theatres of War were 
controlled by Marine Officers. 

Trawlers were built in the Bombay and Cal- 
cutta Dockyards and mine sweeping operations 
wort; carried out with these aud launches olf 
Bombay and elsewhere, the trawlers were also 
used for towing duties. 

Retired Royal Indian Marino Officers were 
employed od naval transport duties in Eng- 
land and France, and also in very responsible 
positions with the Inland Water Transport 
in France. 

Service in the War 1914-18 —The Royal 
Indian Marino, though a small Service compared 
with the Army and Navy, played a very 
active and conspicuous part m the Europoau 
War. These are set out in detail in the 
Indian Year Book for 1922 and earlier editions 
( q . 0 . pp. 202 et scq.). 

el, 1928- 

er8 Staff. 

Rear Admiral H. T. Walwyn, o,n., n.S.O. 

Paymaster Commander E. A Jolley, u. N. 

Lieut. F. 0. Hammond, 11 . .1 m. 


Chief of the Staff, R. T. M., and Captain Supdt., 
R. 1. M., Dockyard. 

Commander of the Dockyard 
Squadron Mineswecpiug Officer 
Squadron Gunnery Officer 
Squadron Signal Officer 
Officer-in-charge, Chart Depot 

E ngineer Manager of the Dockyard 
1st Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 
Dockyard. 

2nd Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the’ 
Dockyard. 


Captain H. Morland, R.I.M. 

Commander It. H. Carotin, o.b.e., ii.I.M. 
Lieut.-Comdr. M. It. T. Knight, n. N. 
Lieut.-Comdr. F. R. Holmstroni, K. N. 

Lieut. St. J. A. D. Garniss, r.i.m. 

Lieut. E. C. Streatfeild-James, r.i.m, (Borne 
in “ Investigator.*’) 

Engineer Captain W. A. Williams, R.I.M. 
Engineer Lieut.-Comdr. T. Kerr, d.s.c* r.i.m. 
Engineer Lieut.-Comdr. J. H. Mackay, r.i.m. 
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Marine Store Officer . .Engineer Commander W. W. Collins, r.i.m. 

Financial Adviser to the Flag Officer Co mdg. . 

R.T.M. . . It. E. Odling, Esq. 

Chief Superintendent to the Flag Officer Comdg. 

R.I.M. . . E. Osborne Carey, Esq. 


MARINE TRANSPORT STAFF. 

Divisional Marine Transport Officer, Bombay . . Commander B. Gordon. 

Asst. Marine Transport Officer, 1st Grade, Bombay . • Lieut .•Oomdr. G. M. Osborne- Smith. 

CIVILIAN GAZETTED OFFICERS. 

Constructor .. W. J. Kcnshett, Esq. (L^ave.) 

W. G. J. Francis, Esq. (Offg.) 


Captains 

Commanders 

Lieutenant-Commanders, Lieutenants, 
Sub- Lieutenants and Midshipmen 
Engineer-Captain . . 
Engineer-Commanders 


Officers. 

y Engineer-Lieutenant-Commanders, Engi- 
18 neer-Lieutenants and Engincer-Sub- 
Lieutenants . . . . . . . . 42 

51 W arrant Officers. 

I Boatswains 22 

7 Warrant Writers .. .. .. . • *2 


Petty Officers and Men. 

Who are mostly recruited from the Ratnagiri District of the Bombay Presidency, 

Ships. 

Sloop Minesweeping , , H. M. I. S. Clive . . 2,100 tons 2,422 HorsePower. 


Sloop 
Sloop Minesweeping 
Surveying Vessel 

Depot Ship .** 
Patrol Vessel 


Cornwallis 
Lawrence 
Investigator 
Palinurus 
Dalhousie 
Pathan 
Baluchi 


2,100 tons 
1,740 „ 
1,412 „ 
1,355 „ 
538 „ 
1.650 „ 
832 
755 


2,422 

2,700 

2,020 

1.500 
486 

3.500 S. 
3,500 


H. P. 


In addition to the above there are 23 vessels composed of steam trawlers, service launches, 
target towing tugs, distributed at Bombay, Calcutta, Aden and Karachi. 


Dockyards. 

There were two Royal Indian Marine Dock- 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being tho more important. The one at Cal- 
cutta has been closed. There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, togethci with 
factories. 

Medical Stuff. 

Marine Surgeon , Lieutenant-Colonel A. N. 
Thomas, D.s.o., I.m.s. 

Warrant Officer in Medical Charge , Dockyard 
Dispensary, Assistant Surgeon J. B. D’Sousa, 

l. M.D. 

It. I. M. Warrant Officers. 

Wat rant Master -at- Arms, Dockyard Police, Mi. 

C. Mahon, Boatswain. 

Boatswain- in-charge It l.M. Ordnance Depot, 
Mr. 1\ O’ Hara, Boatswain. 

Asst. Warrant Master-at-Anns , Dockyard 
Police, Mr G. Mattison, Boatswain. 

Boatswain of the Dockyard, Mr. A. H. Lovett, 

m. b.k. Boatswain. 

Police Boatswain, Mr. Sk. Kadir Sk. Jaino 
Boatswain, r. i. m. 

Police Boatswain , Mr. Sk. Mahamad Sk.Bhicoo, 
Boatswain, r.i.m. 

Appointments. 

In addition to the regular appointments in 
the ships of the Royal Indian Marine, and in 
the R. I. M. Dockyard, the following appoint- 
ments under local Governments are held by 
the officers of the Royal Indian Marine : — 
Bombay. 

Port Officer; Assistant Port Officer, Principal 
Engineered Ship Surveyor and 2nd 3rd and 
4th Engineers and Ship Surveyors to the 
Government of Bombay* 


Calcutta. 

Port Officer, Deputy Port Officer and 
Deputy Shipping Master, Principal Engineer and 
Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Engineers and 
Ship Surveyors to the Government of Bengal. 

Narayanganj ( Bengal). 

Engineer Superintendent, Government Dock- 
yard. 

Burma. 

Principal Port Officer, Burma, 1st and 2nd 
Assistant Port Officers, Rangoon. Principal 
Engineer and Ship Surveyor and Superintend- 
ing Engineer to the Government of Burma, 
Assistant to tho Principal Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor and Superintending Engineer to the 
Government of Burma and Engineer Superin- 
tendent of Government Vessels in Lower 
Burma. 

Mandalay. 

Superintending Engineer. 

Port Officer. 

Bassein. 

Port Officer, 

' Moulmein. 

Port Officer. 

Chittagong. 

Port Officer and Engineer and Ship Surveyor. 

MADRA8. 

Presidency Port Officer and Deputy Conser- 
vator of the Port. 

Aden. 

Port Officer, 

Karachi. 

Port Officer, Assistant Marine Transport 
Officers and Engineer and Ship Surveyor. 

Port Blair. 

Engineer and Harbour Master. 
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THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY. 


The official announcement of the proposal 
to reconstruct the Royal Indian Marine as a 
Government department, to be called the 
Royal Indian Navy, was made by the Viceroy 
in the Council jf State in February, 1926. He 
said that the creation of an Indian Navy had 
been under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India for some time past, and the 
intention of Government to take measures was 
strengthened by the recommendations of the 
Mercantile Marine Committee to reorganise the 
Royal Indian Marine on the lines of a comba- 
tant naval service. After consulting several 
naval experts the Government of India appoint- 
ed a committee to formulate definite pro- 
posals. 

The following were the members of the Cbm" 

mlttee : President General Lord Ilawliuson, 

Commander-in-Chief, India ; Members. — His 
Excellency Rear-Admiral (now Vice-Admiral) 
H. W. Richmond, Commander-in-Chief, His 
Majesty’s ships and vessels, East Indies station ; 
Sir B. N. Mitra, member of the Council of the 
Governor-General of India ; Mr. E. Burdon, 
Secretary to the Government of India, Mariue 
Department; Capt. E. J. Headiam, Director 
of the Royal Indian Marine. 

The Committee met at Delhi during February 
1925 and prepared their report which was 
approved in draft form by tho late Lord Raw- 
linson before his death in March 1925. It 
stated generally : “ The scope of the task 

entrusted to us is to draw up a scheme for the 
purpose of putting into effect a policy defined 
in the following formula : c The recons- 
truction of the Royal Indian Marine as a com- 
batant force to enable India to enter upon the 
first stage of her own naval development, and 
ultimately to undertake her own naval defence.’ 

Our terms of reference arranged for 
convenience in the order in which we shall deal 
with them are as follows : — 

To prepare a scheme for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Royal Indian Marine so as to form 
the nucleus of an Indian Navy with special 
reference to (1) the functions to be ultimately 
performed by the Indian Navy and the methods 
of employment with a view to its undertaking 
those functions. (2) The number and class of 
vessels that can be maintained with available 
budget allotment. (3) Recruitment, strength, 
training and conditions of service of personnel. 
(4) Relations between the higher command of 
the Indian Navy, the Government of India 
and the Commander-In-Chief, East Indies, 
including the proposed employment of a Chief, 
Naval Staff, India. (5) Provision for and 
maintenance of vessels including the continu- 
ance or abolition of the Royal Indian Marine 
Dockyard.” 

A Sea-going Force. — The Committee ob- 
serves that by far the most important aspect of 
the new force in its early stages will be its duty 
as a training squadron. The new personnel 
will need to be thoroughly trained in gunnery, 
mine sweeping, harbour defence and seaman- 
ship. In this connection we cannot insist 
too strongly on ships of the Indian Navy 
becoming from the first a sea-going force. 

10 


Efficiency and enthusiasm alike will melt away 
if the new navy remains in port and practises 
nothing but harbour defence. A valuable 
service which we think that the Indian navy 
should be able to undertake in the near future 
will be tho responsibility for policing the Per- 
sian Gulf in peace time, by which means the 
threo vessels maintained in those waters by 
the Imperial Government will be set free of 
other duties at present performed by the Royal 
Indian Marine. We consider that the Marine 
survey should be retained, as its work in peace 
and war is essential for fighting sea service. 
Control of station ship at Aden, Port Blair, 
Rangoon and the Perlau Gulf, to attend to 
the conveyance of corps and officials and to 
supervise the work of lighting and buoying in 
adjacent waters should not be a function of 
tho new navy. Retention of these responsi- 
bilities would not be, in our opinion, compatible 
with development of a fighting force. The 
work of carrying troops can be contracted for 
commercially at rates which could hardly fail 
to be cheaper than existing arrangements. 
The new service should also be responsible for 
marine transport at presont carried out by the 
Royal Indian Marine. The cost of storago 
and maintenance in this connection will be a 
charge against the Indian Navy. 

Peace Time Functions.— The functions of 
the new Indian Navy in peace time will there- 
fore be as follows : (a) Training of personnel 

for service in war; ( h ) Services required by 
the Indian Government in the Indian Ocean 
and Persian Gulf ; (c) organization of the naval 
defences at the ports which are under the con- 
tiol of the Indian Government; ('/) survey 
work in the Indian Ocean ; (e) Marine trans- 
port work for the Government of India. 

We 1 ccommend that in accordance with 
its new functions the service should be known 
as the Royal Indian Navy and should fly the 
White Ensign, which is the recognised flag of 
the naval fighting forces of the Empire. 

As regards the number and class of vessels 
the Committee says : ” On the assumption 
that these will be the functions of the Indian 
Navy we consider that a squadron of four 
sloops, two patrol craft vessels, four trawlers 
and two survey ships, together with one dopot 
ship, as already suggested would suffice to 
begin with.” 

The Committee estimate that the net annua) 
cost of maintaining such a force would amount 
at first approximately to Rs. 63 lakhs. This 
figure is exclusive of the following items : (1) 
Rs. 12,50,000 cost of lighting and station ships 
which should be met from lighting fees and 
debited to other departments. At present two 
lakhs of this expenditure is debited to political 
estimates and the remaining ten and a half 
lakhs to marine estimates. (2) Rs. 4,00,000 
for military launches which will be included 
in military estimates. (3) Rs. 1,14,000 on 
account of transport establishment,* hitherto 
debited to His Majesty’s Government. (4) 
Pension charges for ratings which will be a 
negligible figure for the first few years. 
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The Committee then refer to the estimates 
of the last two under marine department and 
observe that, taking the present cost of the 
Royal Indian Marine to be an average of the 
years 1924*25 and 1925-26 the annual cost of 
the proposed forces would compare as follows: 

Royal Indian Marine total net cost, 
Rs. 51,62,000. 

Net annual cost of Indian Navy, Us. 62,60,000. 

The cost on lighting and station ships and 
military launches would remain the same, 
namely, Its. 16,50,000. Thus the excess of 
the annual cost in respect of the Indian Navy 
over that of the Itoyal Indian Marine would be 
Its. 10,98,000. This excess, however, is likely 
to be reduced to a considerable extent by the 
leasing of dockyards and still further if, as is 
contemplated, the Government of India ins- 1 
titute a system for the levy of fees for lighting | 
on shipping companies. 1 

Apart from recurring expenditure the Com- 
mittee estimut.e that there will be initial expen- 
ses, assuming that new sloops will be provided 
by the Home Government on loan to the Indian 
Navy costing nine lakhs. 

The Establishment.— -The following esta- 
blishment of officers and warrant officers will be 
required:— Flag-Officer Commanding, 1 ; Cap- 
tains, 9; Commanders, 18; Lt.-Coniinamlers , 
Lieuts. and Sub-Lieuts., 48; Midshipmen. 

3 ; Boatswains, 22 ; Engineer Capt., 1,; Engi- 
neer Commanders, 7 ; Engineer Lieut.-Com- 
manders, Engineer Lieut., and Engineer Sub- 
Lieuts. 42 ; Assistant Surgeons, 10 ; Clerks 1 2. 

The figures for the executive and engineer 
officers include provision for the following port 
appointments at Calcutta, Bangoon, Madras, 
Bombay, Karachi and Aden -.—Captains, 5 , 
Commanders, 5 ; Lieut.-Commander, 1 ; Engi- 
neer Commanders, 8; Engineer Lieut.-Com- 
manders, 10 ; Boatswain, 1. 

Commissions for Indians.—Thc nature of 
the Commissions to be granted to officers in 
the Indian Navy is of importance. We recom- 
mend that King’B Commissions similar to those 
now held by officers in the Itoyal Indian Marine 
be granted to British and Indian officers alike. 
Commissions should confer an authority limited 
to the force in which they are granted, namely, 
the Boyal Indian Navy. We strongly depre- 
cate the use of any form of commission which 
might convey the impression that the officers 
of the Indian Navy held a purely subordinate 
status, such as is held by the Viceroy’s com- 
missioned officers in the Indian Army. With 
the proposed initial strength of the force the 
recruitment of executive officers will be required 
at a rate of about three a year. We agree 
generally with Admiral Bichmond’s recom- 
mendation that British and Indian boys should 
enter by competition at the age of 18 exactly 
in the same way as public school cadets are 
now taken into the Boyal Navy. 

Recruitment of Cadets — We also agree 
with the proposal that Indian cadets should be 
mainly recruited through the Prince of Wales 
College, Dehra Dun. The examination for the 
cadetship would be held simultaneously in 
England and in India. One appointment 


| every year should be reserved for an Indian by 
l either from Dehra Dun or an English public 
[ school, subject to reaching a minimum qualify- 
ing standard in examination. For some time 
I at any rate standard of education at Dehra 
i Dun will be appreciably lower than at an En- 
glish public school. It will, therefore, probably 
1 be necessary to raise the age limit for Indians 
I recruited from Dehra Dun to the Indian Navy 
from 18 to 19 years on the analogy of a similar 
rule which already obtains in the case of Indian 
cadets for the Army. As the age of study at 
Dehra Dun is 12 to 18 it is likely that several 
years will elapse before any Indian cadets 
enter the navy from that institution. We' do 
not see how tills can be avoided. Cadetship 
should, however, be open to Indian boys at 
English public schools from the beginning. W'e 
understand that there is a considerable number 
of these, some of whom might be attracted 
towards the service in the Indian Navy. On 
passing the examination British and Indian 
cadets should undergo a course of two years’ 
training in naval technical schools in the United 
Kingdom. On the completion of their training 
cadets would be given their commissions in 
; the Indian Navy and would proceed to joiu 
, a squadron in Indian waters. 

Technical Training. — " We have considered 
| the possibility of conducting initial technical 
1 training in India but this would entail very 
great expenditure on establishment, and would 
reduce to the vanishing point the funds avail- 
, uhle for ships. It occurs to us that Indian 
entrants into the navy via Dehra Dun will 
normally have no sea experience whatever 
before passing their entrance examination into 
the Navy and that if they are then sent straight 
to the United Kingdom and made to undergo 
sea training in small vessels in home waters 
there is a possibility of undue discouragement. 
We therefore propose that candidates for the 
Indian Navy in the last two years of their 
education at Dehra Dun would be given oppor- 
tunities for short cruises and some sea training 
in ships of the training squadron for officers 
and warrant officers of the new service. 

, We do not propose any departure from the 
I rates of pay and pension how drawn by 
officers of the Boyal Indian Marine. These 
! rates were revised In 1920 and are in our view 
1 likely to prove suitable. We need not, there- 
I fore, complicate our scheme for reorganization 
I by introducing any proposals under this head. 

Ratings will be drawn from the same class and 
1 in the same manner as lascars are at present 
j recruited for the Boyal Indian Marine. The 
j rates of pay will also be the same, but provision 
| will have to be made for pensions and for fur- 
lough. We are confident that this class will 
I provide suitable material for manning a com- 
! batant force and that if the terms of service 
are made attractive they will be forthcoming. 

Jt might be found advisable to open up new 
fields of recruitment on the Malabar coast, 
Coromandel coast, at Chittagong and elsewhere. 

• The training of recruits which will also include 
; educational training will be carried out at 
■ Bombay in depot ship and the training squa- 
dron. It will be necessary in the initial stages 
1 to obtain the services of two specialist officers, 
(gunnery and minesweeping) to supervise the 
, training of recruits. We have considered the 
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question of employing British petty officer* 
instructors, but in view of the language diffi- 
culty we are doubtful whether their services 
would be of any value. 

We recommend that engineer officers 
should be recruited for the Royal Indian Navy 
in precisely the same manner as they now are 
for the Royal Indian Marine, that is to say, 
appointments are made by the Secretary of 
State for India. A candidate must have served 
at least five years as an apprentice in a recog- 
nized engineering firm or a Government dock- 
yard. A candidate must not be less than 21 
or more than 25 years of age. In order to 
facilitate the entry of Indians into this branch 
of the service we recommend that the Govern- 
ment of India should give financial assistance 
to suitable Indian candidates who are anxious 
to undergo the necessary training and qualify 
for selection. Tills assistance might take the 
forms, inter alia of passage concessions and 
payments of premia to engineering firms and 
Government might also exert their influence 
to induce such firms to take Indians as appren- 
tices. One vacancy in three should also be 
definitely reserved for an Indian if a suitable 
candidate is forthcoming. The terms of service 
should remain as at present. The port engi- 
neering appointments mentioned will continue 
to be available for promotion of these offioors.” 

The report then discusses the important 
question of the command : “We propose that 
the command of the force should be vested 
in a flag-officer with the title of ‘Flag Officer 
Commanding-' This officer should be 
appointed from the Iloyal Navy at first, but 
later on the appointment should normally bo 
held by an officer of the Indian Navy. We 
prefer the title of blag Officer Commanding to 
that of Chief of the Naval Staff as more des- 
criptive of his status and duties. ' Chlef-of- 
Statf ’ implies an advisory position without 
executive powers . The tenure of office in our 
opinion should be for a minimum period of 
three years. In the early stages an Indian 
Navy could be administered by a single com- 
mander with a small staff. The simpler the 
organisation the more economically will it be 
controlled 

In his relation to the Government of India 
the officer commanding should be in a position 


substantially analogous to that of the Air 
Officer Commanding the Royal Air Force, that 
is to say he should be subordinate to the Com* 
mauder-in-Chlef in India in the latter’s capacity 
of minister of defence and responsible to him 
for the administration and efficiency of the 
Navy. Like the Air Officer Commanding, he 
should also have the right of personal access 
■to the Viceroy for the purpose of consultatior 
on important questions relating to the Navy. 

His headquarters should be in Bombay, 
but we propose that he should be at liberty to 
pay periodical visits to the headquarters of 
the Government of India in order to confer 
with the marine department. 

Tn war time unity of command Is essen- 
tial, and we therefore recommend in war the 
ships and the personnel ot the Indian Navy 
should automatically come under the direct 
control of the Commander-in-chief, East Indies. 
For this reason as well as others we think if 
desirable that the post of Flag Officer Com- 
manding should never be held by an officer 
senior on the navy list to the Naval Comman- 
der-In-Chief.” 

Leasing of Dockyard —As regards the 
maintenance of vessels, etc., the Committee 
state : “We have considered very carefully 
the question of the dockyard. There are throe 
possibilities open to the Government of India: 
First to sell the yard outright ; seoond to retain 
it under their own management ; third to lease 
it for a term of yoars to a private firm. We 
have no hesitation in rejecting the idoa of a 
sale.” 

After examining all suggestions the Committee 
state : “We recommend that the dockyard 
be offered for lease, and we consider that the 
lease should be for a period of fifteen years 
In the first Instance. An essential condition 
should be that work for the Indian Navy should 
he given priority whenever required. The 
refit, however, of ships of tho Indian Navy 
should not be a perquisite of this yard, but 
should be open to competitive tenders. The 
existence of other yards in Calcutta and Co- 
lombo and of Mazagaon dockyard in Bombay 
itself should act as a safeguard against mono- 
poly and consequent Inflation of charges.” 


Finance. 


Indian finance has undergone such remarkable 1 
changes during the last tow years that some I 
general introduction of the present position is j 
lequired. Originally there was one budget ] 
tor the whole of India, the provinces receiving 
fixed allowances with which to meet their ex- 
penses. As the provinces grew In importance and 
in power, it was obvious that these conditions ; 
could not continue, and there developed a long j 
struggle between the Provinces and the Govern- 
ment of India, the former claiming a larger share 
of the revenues raised within their borders and 
greater freedom in the spending of them, and 
the Government of India, perhaps not unna- 
turally, striving to retain Its control. But by 
degrees the sltuatlor was improved inu> a work- 
ing compromise. Contracts were made between 
the Government of India insuring to the provin- 


ces adequate and growing funds, an important 
element in these contracts being the division 
of certain heads of revenue between’ the Province 
and the Government of India, so as to give the 
Province as the tax collecting agency an incentive 
to develop revenues to a reasonable extent. 
Later, the provinces were given the product of 
certain fixed heads of revenue instead of the 
usufruct of divided heads, such fixed heads 
being decided by negotiation and agreement. 
A change of this character went deeper than 
appears at first sight. When the Government 
of India was entitled to half of any particular 
head of revenue it naturally kept a jealous eye 
on expenditure charged to that reveitue, and 
changes of policy which might affect the yield 
of that revenue. This gave occasion to much 
interference with the provinces which was 
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increasingly resented. But when there was a 
cleaner cut between the revenues of the Govern- 
ment of India and of the provinces occasions 
for interference and control were naturally fewer, 

It may be said that bv the time of the passing of 
the Reform Act of 1919 a satisfactory adjust- 
ment between the financial roles of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Provinces had been 
reached and the real friction was small. 

The Clean Cut* -Progress went very much 
further in the Iteiorm Act of 1919. By that 
instrument there, was made what is for ali prac- 
tical purposes a clean cut between Invj>erial 
and Provincial finance. The Government of 
India took unto itself the whole product of those 
taxes which experience and usage have recog- 
nised as federal rather than State, which is 
a better description of the relations between 
the Government of Tndia and the Provinces 
than Imperial and Provincial. Such taxes are 
customs, income tax, posts and telegraphs, 
railways and the salt tax. It made over to the 
provinces, for their free and unfettered disposal, 
the yield of the other great taxes, such as land 
revenue, excise, forests, stamps, and miscellaneous 
heads. The lull definition and dividing line 
drawn under this scheme will be found in the 
section The Government of India ( q.v .) But 
when a balance sheet on these lines was drawn 
it was found that the Government of India was 
Insufficiently provided with money to carry 
out its responsibilities. The deficiency was 983 
lakhs of rupees. It was very difficult to adjust 
this contribution equitably amongst the provin- 
ces concerned, because under the various settle- 
ments effected there was a wide disparity bet- 
ween the conditions of the various provinces 
Ultimately the following decision waB arrived 
at, with machinery for the gradual extinction 
of the provincial contributions, if ever the 
Government of India was in the happy position 
to be able to do without the funds. 

In the financial year 1921-22 contributions 
shall be paid to the Governor- General in 
Council by the local Governments mentioned 
below according to the following scnle : — 


Name of Province. 

Contribu- 
tions (In 
lakhs of 
rupees). 

Madras 

348 

Bombay 

58 

Bengal 

93 

United Provinces . • 

240 

Punjab 

175 

Burma . . 

64 

Central Provinces and Berar 

22 

Assam 

JJL 

15 


From the financial year 1922-23 onwards a 
total contribution of 983 lakhs, or such smaller 
sum as may be determined by the Governor 


General In Council , shall be paid to the Governor 
General in Council by the local Governments 
mentioned in the preceding rule. When for 
any year the Governor General In Council 
determines as the amount of the contribution 
a smaller sum than that payable for the preced- 
ing year, a reduction shall bo made in the 
contribution of those local Governments only 
whose last previous annual contribution exceeds 
the proportion specified below of the smaller 
sum so determined as the total contribution ; 
and any reduction so mado shall be propor- 


tionate to such excess: — 

Madras 17— 90ths. 

Bombay .. .. .. ..13 — 90tbs. 

Bengal 19 — 90ths. 

United Provinces 18 — 90ths. 

Punjab . . 9 — 90ths. 

Burma 6$ — 90thf. 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 5 — 90ths 
Assam 24— 20ths. 


It was from the first recognised by those who 
took a long view of Indian finance that this 
arrangement could only be temporary. The 
allocation of revenues as between the Federal 
Government and the Provinces created an open 
sore; the Provinces never ceased to protest against 
contributions to the central revenues which they 
maintained were inequitable, and impracticable 
in several cases without reducing the whole 
I standard of the administration. Moreover a 
superficial examination of these contributions, 
and their distribution as between Province and 
I Province, seemed to indicate astounding inequi- 
ties. In practice these were not as marked as 
they seemed, for instance although Bombay only 
contributed Kb. 58 lakhs a year, and Madras 
Rs. 348, the custodians of the Provincial finances 
argued that Madras was much hotter off than 
Bombay. The point put before the Statutory 
Commission in 1919, and thereafter pressed on the 
Government of India was, that there could be no 
peace until these contributions were abolished 
altogether. This view was accepted ; and as 
soon as funds became available the Government 
of India set about the work. First Bengal was 
excused Its contribution altogether. Then in the 
financial year 1925-26 substantial remissions were 
made to all the Provinces in accordance with the 
principle outlined above. As they did not greatly 
benefit Bombay, and to a lesser extent Burma, 
special contributions were made to the funds of 
those Provinces. Then in the year 1926-27 
no demands were made on the Provinces under 
this head. The Government of India utilised 
what it regarded as its permanent surplus revenue 
largely to reduce the contributions. Then it 
used its actual budget surplus in order to wipe 
out the balance. True, no assurance was given 
that this would be a permanent arrangement 
yet for all practical purposes it meant that the 
Provincial contributions as fixed under the 
settlements of 1919 were wiped off the slate 
and this was confirmed in the Budget of 
1928-29, 
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lint this did not end the discussion ; indeed marked by another step of great importance in 
it was only the first phase. A large issue the better organisation of Indian finance. As 
remains, and despite the extinction of the is explained in detail under the section Railways 
Provincial contributions the finances of some ( q.v .) the Government of India is a great railway 
ot the Provinces are in an unsatisfactory state, owner. It owns and operates itself a very large 
Broadly the issue may be put in this way. The proportion of the railway system through what 
Government of Tndia has taken the growing heads are called State Railways ; it is the principal 
of revenue those which issue from taxes on in- shareholder in other lines which are leased to 
come and customs. The Provinces are left with Companies which operate them. Prior to the 
resources which are either almost static, like land year in question, the railway finances wero 
revenue, or which are actually declining, as with incorporated in the general finances of the 
excise where steps are being taken to reduce country. The effects of this wero unfortunate, 
tiie consumption of alcoholic liquor in response As the finances of a State are not managed on 
to the strong Indian sentiment towards prohi- commercial lines, the railways were not conducted 
bition. At the same time the Provinces are con- on commercial principles. Then the annual 
fronted with the great growing sources of expend- allotments to railway expenditure were not 
iture, like those 011 education and sanitation, determined by the needs of the railways them- 
which bulk largely In Provincial budgets. The selves, but by the amount at the disposal of the 
burden is heaviest in the industrial provinces. Government of India. The evil effects of this 
such as Bombay and Bengal. The standard policy were forcibly exposed in the report 
of living is high ; wages and costs are a good deal of a strong committee of investigation, usually 
above those of the agricultural prov inees This called after the name of its chairman, the Acworth 
means an expensive administration On the Committee, which recommended the entire 
other hand the industrial progress which induces separation of the Railway Budget from the 
this costlier administration pours all its taxable general finances. Some delay incurred in giving 
product into the coders of the Government of effect to this recommendation, but it was carried 
India. Rules made to give Bombay and Bengal out in the year 1924-25. The bases of the settle- 
some share in the Income Tax receipts have been ment were complete separation of finance; a 
inoperative in practice. Whilst therefore re- definite annual contribution from the railway 
lief is felt at the abolition of the Provincial revenues to the general revenues ; and the 
Contributions under the 1919 settlement, it is creation of a Standing Finance Committee of the 
felt that this does not go far enough, and there is Legislative Assembly to review estimates of 
still this pressure for some share In the revenues railway expenditure before they are placed before 
from the taxes on income which, it is believed, the Assembly. The railway contribution was 
alone can put the industrial Provinces on a settled on the basis of one per cent, on the capital 
satisfactory basis. The question was remitted, at charge, plus one-fifth of thf* surplus profits 
with others, to the Parliamentary Commission further, if after the payment of the contributions 
which under the chairmanship of Sir John so fixed the amount available for transfer to 
Simon is charged with the duty of inquiring Railway Reserves exceed the sum of Rs. 3 
into the working of the Indian constitution ami crores, one-third of the excess should be paid to 
making proposals for the future. T 11 1928 a the General Revenues. The effects of this change 
financial expert, Mr. Leyton, was added to the are expected to yield to the General Revenues 
Secretariat for this duty, because all the ovi- a fixed contribution from the railway property 
dence went to show that the adjustment of these instead of a varying figure destructive of accurate 
differences was an integral part of the working budgetting, and to give to the railways the usuf- 
of the constitutional machine. ruct of their operation and secure management 

Railway Finance.— The year 1924-25 was and development on commercial principles. 

I. RECENT INDIAN FINANCE. 

The year 1924 marked a distinct and very series of costly expeditions. When these wore 
important stage in the finances of India. Those completed, there remained the necessity of 
who have studied the history of Indian finance establishing a new Frontier system to take 
will remember the general trend of the country’s the place of that which collapsed in 1919. 
balance sheet. Uo to the outbreak cf the This especially in the notoriously troublesome 
war it was a record of very careful finance, country of Waziristan, (q. v* Frontier) involved 
with a general surplus of revenue over expen- the occupation of certain dominating posts 
diture, all such surpluses, save when they and of connecting them with each other and 
were in the nature of “ windfalls” going to with the advanced military stations of India 
the avoidance of debt. Throughout the war by a series of very expensive roads. This 
the finances were carefully handled and with abnormal expenditure dislocated the financial 
certain moderate increases in taxation the equilibrium of the whole country. Nor is it 
accounts were made to balance. But com- possible to acquit the Finance Department of 
mencing in 1919 a lamentable change came the Government of India in the difficult post- 
over the situation. The wanton invasion of war period of a relaxation of that close control 
India by Afghanistan meant a war which cost of expenditure which in previous years had 
the exchequer directlv some 34 crores of rupees, balanced the accounts, even in the years of 
Nor was this all. Whilst the military resis- famine and plague. The result was that the 
tance of Afghanistan to the Indian forces was accumulated deficits of the Government of 
contemptible, and Kabul lay open to easy fndla reached the very high figure of Rs. ICO 
seizure if it had been thought worth while to crores. This led to two results, 
occupy it, the effect ot this attack was to set a Retrenchment and Taxation.-- Bowing to 
large part of the North-West Frontier ablaze the insistent demand for retrenchment the 
apd to thflp^ op fhp Government of Ipdja a Gove^pmept pf India appoipted jp 1922 a 
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retrenchment committee, on the model of the 
Geddas Committee which overhauled the extra* 
vagant post-war expenditure cf the British 
Government. This committee is generally called 
after its chairman, the Iuchcape Committee, 
ft sat in 1923, and presented a report which 
recommended reductions in expenditure which 
amounted in the aggregate to Rs. 18 
crorea. 

Financial equilibrium was established and a 
surplus realised in the Budget of 1923-24. 

Statement comparing the actual Revenue 
and Expenditure of the Central Government 
(Imperial Revenue and Expendltore before the 
Reforms) with the Revised Estimates for each 
year from 1914-15 to 1926-27. 


In thousand s of R upees. 1 
j Revenue. I Expen- |8urpius(+) 
( | diture. ( flclt l — ) 


1914-16 

76,15,35 

78,»3, l4 

—2,67,79 

1915-16 .. 

80,00,96 

81,79.26 

— 1.78,3d 

1916-17 . . 

98,53,10 

87,31,37 

+11,21.73 

1917-18 . . 

1 ,18,70,58 

1,06,57,52 

+12,13,06 

1918-19 . . 

1,30,40,66 

1,33,13,72 

—5,73,06 

1919-20 . 

1,37,13,98 

1,60,79,27 

—23,65,29 

1920-21 . 

1,35,33,32 

1,61,64,17 

—26,00,85 

1921-22 . 

1,15,21,50 

1,42,86,52 

—27,85,02 

1922-23 . 

1,21,41.29 

1.36,4 3,05 

—15,01,76 

1923-24 . . 

1,33,16,33 

1,30,77,63 

+ 2,39,00 

1924-25 . 

1,38,03,92 

1,32,35,66 

+5,68,26 

1925-26 .. 

1,33 32.98 

1,30,01,80 

+3,31.18 

1926 27 . 

1 ,31,70,00 

| 1.98,7 4.00 

. .2,96.00 


II THE PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION. 


Two distinctive features marked the Budget 
for 1928-29, and they were the close approxima- 
tion of estimates to actuals in the final figures, 
and the remarkable degree of stability esta- 
blished in wliat had for long been the rather 
erratic course of Indian finance The final 
accounts for the year 1926-27 showed a surplus 
of Rs. 2,82 lakhs. The trade record for the 
year 1927-28 was on the whole a steady one. 
and marked by a stability In prices unknown 
since the outbreak of the War On the whole, 
the Finance Member was inclined to find 
evidence of a Rteady advance and to opine that 
the effects of the* post-War trade depression 
were being dissipated. The Customs revenue 
was up to expectations The taxes on income, 
which are a powerful factor in Indian finance, 
were disappointing, largely because the profits 
on the jute industry were below the anticipated 
figure. On the other hand, the . contri- 
butions of the Railways to the general revenues 
on the scale explained earlier in this section were 
better. Indeed, when the balance sheet was 
struck it was found that the variation in the 
Budget almost, exactly balanced themselves at 
the figure of Rs. 1,65 lakhs. 

Capital Account. —In other respects the 
financial position disclosed in the Budget was 
eminently satisfactory. A factor which differen- 
tiates the fluances of the Government of India 
from most other administrations is the great 
importance of the capital account. The Govern- 
ment of India has to finance the Railways and 
Irrigation Works, and to provide the loan funds 
on bphalf of the Provinces. Nothing could 
better illustrate the growth of the financial 
strength of India tlian the comparative ease 
with which the Government finances a capital 
programme of a magnitude which would have 
been regarded ,as fantastic before the War. 
These transactions are shown in what are called 
the Ways and Means section of the Budget, and 
their range and importance are set out in the 
following statement : — (Crores of rupees.) 

Revised, Budget. 

Liabilities. 1927-28. 1 928-29. 


Railway Capital Outlay 

30.0 

28.0 

Other capital outlay 

Provincial Governments’ 

2.3 

4.4 

transactions 

8 0 

7 0 

Discharge of debt (net) 

25.4 

19.1 

Miscellaneous (net) 

3 0 

— .2 


68.7 

58 3 


Resource*. 

Rupee Loan (net) .. .. 18.5 

Sterling loan (net) . .. 9.1 

Postal Cash Certilb ates and 

Savings Bank 6.7 

Other unfunded debt .. 4.9 

Debt redemption . . . 5 2 

Depreciation and Reserve 

Funds . . . . . . 5 8 

(fain on revaluation of Secu- 
rities in the Paper Currency 
Reset vo, etc., (net) .. 7 1 

Reduction of cash balance . 11 4 


32.0 


6.6 

5.1 


5.6 


6 8 


2 2 


68.7 58 3 


One or two points in this capital programme 
merit comment or explanation The rupee 
loan for the year yielded Rs 184 crores only, 
whilst the total amount, of debt redeemed was 
Rs. 25.4 crores. The Finance Member 
confessed that perhaps in their anxiety to secure 
the best terms for the taxpayer, and not. to dis- 
turb the rather high price for Government 
securities, the Government had made the terms 
of the loan less attractive than they should have 
been. In consequence, the resources of the 
Government had to be increased by a loan of 
£ millions in London, which was promptly 
subscribed, and a good deal ot it vas afterwards 
bought back by Indian investors through the 
ordinary operations of the nuuket. Looking 
ahead, the Finance Member saw Iris way to 
finance the capital commitments for the year 
1928-29 by a rupee Ions oi Rs. 32 crores, of 
which not more than Rs. 13 crores would be new 
money. The Finance Member was therefore 
justified in finding source of satisfaction in 
having financed a capital expenditure of the 
magnitude indicated in the Ways and Means 
statement in a year of rathei difficult monetary 
conditions. Nothing could perhaps better 
indicate the strengthening of Indian credit than 
the price of Indian Government securities ; the 
figures are so illustrative that, they are given 
below and they tend to justify the criticism 
that for a relatively undeveloped country the 
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price of gilt-edged sccunties 111 India is it anything too high . — 

Makket muck on. 


1st 

Fch 

1023. 

1st 

Feb 

1 024 

1st 

Feb. 

1025. 

1st 

Feb. 

1026. 

1st 

Feb 

1927. 

1st 

Feb. 

1028. 

Rs a. 

Rs a 

Rs a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

5 per cent. Tax-liee loan, 1045-55 .. . 88 4 

06 10 

07 15 

100 12 

1 07 5 

106 10 

3* per cent Indian Government lupce loan.. 57 0 

66 0 

66 0 

70 8 

77 7 

75 15 

The following further figures compare the Government of India now' stands eonsideiably 
prices ot India stock and other stock in London higher in tin* London market in relation to the 
on certain dates. They show even moie cleai 1> Bntish Government, and other gilttcdged 
than they did last year that the credit- ot the borrowers than it did in 1014 . — 


30th 

A pul 

J 01 4 . 

30th 

April 

1023. 

1st 

Fob. 

1026. 

1st 

Feb. 

1027. 

31st 

Dec. 

1027. 

India 3 per cent loan ... 

731 

60 f 

58 

r oH 

02| 

India 3| per cent loan 

1*1 

701 

68 

70 j! 

72i 

Local loans 3 per cent, stork 

87 

60 J 

641 

63 1 

65 

1 London County Council.— 






3* per cent, stock .... 

07 

70? 

73 

74* 

73* 

3 per cent, stock . ... 

81 

08 A 

6.3 

64 

63$ 


Budget for 1928-29. With these pieli- Satisfaction .—The countiy shared the 
miliary remarks, we can consider the Budget. lot satisfintion of the Finance Department 111 this 
1928-20, saying at once that it was of an nn- sate incut, when it lecalled the extinction of the 
heroic and conventional eluiiaetei. The gieat financial contributions tiom the Provinces, the 
constructive work was done in the earlier years substantial reductions m railway fares and 
ot Sir Basil Blackett’s teniue ot othee as Finance heights, and the snciitice ot a ciore of revenue 
Minister, which was diawing to a close when under the policy ot assisting the cotton textile 
tins statement was presented , the ‘last J hid get industry. One or two special liabilities had 
was therefoie 111 the nature ot a final clearing up, however, to lie pro\ided lor Post Office Cash 
leaving a fairly clean sheet tor his successor. Ceititieates, on the lines of the English War 
The changes from normal anticipated were of a Savings ( 'eitilieat.es, weie introduced in India 
relatively minor character. They are sum- in 10L7 and ha\e proved very popular, the 
marised below - * aggregate amounting to Its. 40 croies. Follow- 

The aggregate levenue ot 1028-20 was put at ing the general praetiee, the inteiest had been 
132.23 cl ores and the expendituie at 1,20.00 treated as a ie\euuo charge, but it is thought 
erores. At this stage, there ! 01 e, we have a pi udent to lay down that a special lesei ve must 
surplus ot 2,(03 lakhs. The mam variations be created to meet, this liability. But it was 
from the revised estimate for the current >ear derided to treat the suiplus as a recurrent 
may be summarised as follows,-- balance, and to utilise to make permanent 

(Lakhs ol rupees.) instead of temporary the balance of the eontri- 
Botter. Worse, buttons from the Provinces held more or less in 
Customs .. . .. 1,55 .. suspense, and dually to remove these contri- 

Taxes on Income . . . 1,35 . . buttons, the sum in question being Rs. 2,58 

Salt . . . . . . . . 25 . . lakhs. With this allocation made, tlio Budget 

Opium (net) . . . .... 25 left, a nominal surplus of Ks. 5 lakhs. It was 

Railways . . . . . . . . 88 therefore a conventional Budget, and one of 

Provincial contributions . . 2,58 . . consolidation rather than the branching out 

Revenue Reserve Fund . . . 1,60 into fresh fields of finance. 

Debt Services . . .. .. (57 

Civil Administration . . . . . 41 

Military Services . . 18 Reception of the Budget* — As a financial 

Other heads .. .. .. .. 36 statement tire Budget was generally approved, 

— — but when it was presented to the Legislature, it 

6,40 3,77 was received in a critical mood, from political 

JNJet . . 2,63 rather than financial reasons. Certain token 
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Total Productive . 624.14 654.65 706 48 I 737.98 | 774.79 I 812.88 
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cuts were carried, as an expression of disapproval 
of policy ; certain large reductions were earned, 
in the full knowledge that the Governor 
General would restore them, and therefore they 
could be indulged in with the knowledge that 
the administration of the country would not be 
impaired. The most notorious of these was the 
rejection of the demand for the expenditure of 
the Secretary of State for India, on the ground 
that the office was unnecessary in view of the 
appointment of a High Commissioner. These 
were dealt with in a resolution from the Govern- 
ment of India, which sets out the final result of 
the discussion on the Budget. 


The following reductions were made by the 
Legislative Assembly in the demands presented 
to them : — Demand. Amount. Rs. 


16. — Customs . . . . . . . . i 

28. — Executive Council . . . . 80,999* 

38. — Army Department . . . . 6,70,999* 

40.— Central Board of Be venue . . 10 

72.— Miscellaneous . . . . . . 3,40,000* 

Ditto ’l00 

Ditto 100 

74. — North-West Froniter Province . 100 

Ditto. ditto. .. 100 

82.— Expenditure in England — - 

Secretary of State for India .. 13,44,999* 


General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure. 


— 

Accounts, 

1926-27. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1927-28. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1928-29. 

REVENUE — 

Principal Heads of Revenue — 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Customs 

47,38,10,721 

48,63,50,000 

50,18,37,000 

Taxes on Income 

15,64,96,338 

15,64,62,000 

16,99,58,000 

Salt 

6,69,81,053 

6,75,42,000 

7,00,08,000 

Opium 

4,33,13,748 

3,80,22,000 

3,47,77,000 

Other Heads 

2,17,50,148 

2,27,64,000 

2,20,10,000 

Total Principal Heads 

76,23,52,008 

77,11,40,000 

79,85,90,000 

Railways : Net Receipts (as per Railway 
* Budget) 

34,07,08,387 

38,95,20,000 

38,50,00,000 

Irrigation : Net Receipts 

10,25,576 

10,47,000 

12,36,000 

Posts and Telegraphs : Net Receipts 

70.64,577 

51,76,000 

57,37,000 

Interest Receipts 

4,08,59,285 

3,30,50,000 

2,91,97,000 

Civil Administration 

86.05,079 

95,34,000 

1,01,32,000 

Currency and Mint 

4,15.51,227 

2,72,97,000 

2,48,81,000 

Civil Works 

15,78,791 

15,63,000 

14,41,000 

Miscellaneous 

60,01,096 

46,49,000 

81,82,000 

Military Receipts 

4,94,68,064 

1,48,84.000 

2,94,12,000 

Provincial Contributions and misc 
laneous adjustments between Centr 
and Provincial Governments . . 

5,17,75,461 

10,59,000 


Extraordinary Items 

60,10,258 

1,84,79,000 

26,67,000 

Total Revenue 

1,31,69,99,799 

1,27,73,98,000 

1,29,64,75,000 

DEFICIT 



4 

Total 

1.31,69,99,799 

1,27,73,98,000 

1,29,64,75,00 0 
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General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure— conftf. 



Accounts, 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1927-28. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1928-29. 


1926-27. 

1 

EXPENDITURE— 

Rs. 

Rs.1 

Rs. 

Direct Demands on the Revenues 

4,19,95,160 

4,19,95,000 

4,24,84,000 

Salt and other Capital outlay charged to Revenue. 

7,18,885 

16,87,000 

6,41,000 

Railways: Interest and Miscellaneous Charges (as 
per Railway Budget) 

28,05,95,177 

32,59,62,000 

33,02,00,000 

Irrigation 

15,50,436 

92,000 

23, 10,000 

Posts and Telegraphs . . 

75,82,192 

81,67,000 

81,66,000 

Debt Services 

16, 74,49,672 

15,57,83,000 

14,90,61,000 

Civil Administration 

11,13,4.1,847 

11,28,16,000 

11,69,45,000 

Currency and Mint 

76,37,072 

91,49,000 

69,63,000 

Civil Works .... 

1 1,89,74,160 

1,62,55,000 

1,73,31,000 

Miscellaneous 

3,96,1.5,605 

3,91,74,000 

4,10,06,000 

Military Services 

69, 91, 63, 889 

.56,40,84,000 

58, 4,12,000 

Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and 
Provincial Governments 

4,52,896 

3,47,000 

Extraordinary Items 

2,99,21,308 

18,87,000 

4,50,000 

TOTAB EXPENDITURE CHARGED TO REVENUE 

1,31,69,99,799 

1,27, 73.98, OOoj 

1,29,59,96,000 

Surplus 

5,06,000 

Tot\l .. : 

1,31,09,99,799 |l, 27, 73, 89, 000 

1,29,64,75,000 


THE LAND REVENUE. 


The principle underlying the Land Revenue 
system in India has operated from time imme- 
morial. It may be roughly formulated thus— 
the Government is the supreme landlord and 
kho revenue derived from the land is equivalent 
to rent. On strictly theoretical grounds, ex- 
eepton may be taken to this statement of 
the case. It serves, however, as a substantial^ 
correct description of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator. The 
former gives protection and legal security. The 
latter pays for it according to the value of his 
holding. The official terra for the method 
by which the Land Revenue is determined is 
lt Settlement.’* There are two kinds of settle- 
ments in India — Permanent and Temporary. 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable by the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual cuiti 
vator. The Permanent Settlement was intro- 
duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
close of the eighteenth century. It had the 
effect intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu- 
pying a similar status to that of landowner* 
in Europe. The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter 
became solely responsible for the payment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the State. This system has 
prevailed in Bengal since 3795 and in the greater 
part of Oudh since 1859. It' also obtains in 
certain districts of IVfadras. 

Temporary Settlements. 

Elsewhere the system of Temporary Settle- 
ment* is in operation. At intervals of thirty 
vearp, more or less, the land In a given district 
as subjected to a thorough economic survey, on 


the basis of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. Each 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment is in vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
property- boundaries accurately delineated, and 
records of rights made and preserved. Under 
the Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu- 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
duty of assessing the revenue of a district is 
entrusted to Settlement Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work. The duties of a Settlement 
Officer are thus described in Strachey’s India 
(revised edition, 1911):— “He has to deter- 
mine the amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of all existing rights and 
responsibilities in the land. He has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work. The establishment of agricultural de- 
partments and other reforms have however 
ted to much simplification of the Settlement 
Officer’s Proceedings, and to much greater 
rapidity in the completion of the Settlements. 
41! the work of the Settlement Officer is liable 
bo the supervision of superior officers; the as- 
iessments proposed by him require the sanction 
of the Government before they become finally 
binding: and his judicial decisions may he 
reviewed by the Civil Courts. It is the duty 
of the settlement officer to make a record 
of every right which may form the subject of 
future dispute, whether affecting the interests 
nt the State or of the people. The Intention 
is to alter nothing; but to maintain and place 
fon record that which exists ** 
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The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settlement land 
tenures fall into two classes — peasant-holdings 
and landlord-holdings, or Ryotwan and Zemin- 
dari tenures. Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that in Ryot- 
wari tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct; in Zemindari tracts the land- 
lord pays on a rental assessment. In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryotwari holdings — those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
ernment, and those in which the land is held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area. This latter 
system prevails in the North. In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwari tenure 
is on an Individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant. The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by unearned incre- 
ment.” The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classify a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue. 

The incidence of the revenue charges varies 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stances of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive rathei 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporary 
Settlements, 50 percent, of the rental in the 
case of Zemindari land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 per 
cent, and only rarely is the proportion of one- 
half the rental exceeded. In regard to Ryot- 
wari tracts it is impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government’s share. But one-fifth of the 
gross produce is the extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
varies greatly. About sixteen years ago the 
Government of India were Invited in an influ- 
entially signed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to this memorial and other 
representations the Government of India 
( Lord Curzon being Viceroy) issued a Resolu- 
tion in defence of their Land Revenue Policy. 
Tn it was stated that " under the existing 
practice the Government Is already taking 
much less in revenue than It is now invited to 
exact" and "the average rate is everywhere 


on the down grade." This Resolution, to* 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was based, was published 
us a volume ; it is still the authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India. 
In a series of propositions claimed to be es- 
tablished by this Resolution the following 
points are noted : — (1) In Zemindari tracts 
progressive moderation is the key-note of the 
Government's policy, and the standard of 50 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess ; 
(2)in the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords ; (31 in Ryotwari tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened ; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither immoderate nor burdensome ; (5) 

over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause of 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance— 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per ealtum ; (b) greater elasti- 
city In revenue collection, suspensions ' and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the people; 
(c) a more general resort to reduction of assess 
inents in cases of local deterioration. 

Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted above, various Acts have beefi 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en- 
hancement of rent and eviction, and in 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs. The Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
passed at the instance of Lord Curzon, em- 
bodied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from the land, to 
interfere in the interests of the cultivating 
classes. This Act greatly restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
of his land in payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders. A good deal of legis- 
lation affecting land tenure has been passed 
from time to time in other provinces, and It 
has been called for more than once in Bengal 
where under the Permanent Settlement (In 
the words of the Resolution quoted above); 

so fai from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack* 
rented, impoverished, and oppressed." 
Government and Cultivator. 

While the Government thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant In the interests 
of the latter, its own attitude towards $he cul- 
tivator is one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
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the agricultural classes generally of the elabo- tress, suspensions and remissions are freely 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records of granted after proper inquiry. 

Rights carried out and maintained by Gov- Land revenue Is now a provincial head of 
ernment. In the Administration Report of revenue and is not shown in the All-India 
Bombay tor 1911-12, it is stated : — 14 The accounts. It may be taken roughly at £28 
Survey Department has cost the State from million, as compared with £84 million said to 
first to last many lakhs of rupees. Rut the have been raised annually by Aurungzebe 
outlay has been repaid over and over again, from a much smaller Empire. 

The extensions of cultivation which have oc- The literature on the subject is considerable, 
eurred (by allowing cultivators to abandon The following should be consulted by readers 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable who require fuller information : — “ Land neve- 
to the State no less than to the Individual; nue Policy of the Indian Government/* 1902 
whereas under a Zemindari or kindred system (Superintendent of Government Printing); 
the State would have gained nothing, however Baden Powell’s “ Land Systems of Britisk 
much cultivation had extended throughout Inlia”: Sir John Strachey’s “India, its 
the whole of 80 years’ leases.” On the other Administration aDd Progress, 1911/’ (Macmil- 
hand, the system Is of advantage to the ryot» Ian A Co.) ; M, Joseph Chailley’s ” Ad minis' 
In reducing settlement operations to a mini- trative Problems of British India” (Mac* 
mum of time and procedure. In the collec- raillan A Co., 1910), and the Annual Adminis> 
tion of revenue the Government consistently tratlon Reports of the respective Provincial 
pursues a generous policy. In times of dis- Government* 


EXCISE. 

The Excise revenue In British India ig deriv- the Administration began to be consolidated 
ed from the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
lng liquors, hemp drugs, toddy and opium. It is over the country under the crude arrangements 
a commonplace amongst certain sections of tem- then in force began to be collected into Cen- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in tral Government enclosures called Distil' 
intoxicating liquors as one result of British rule, leries, thus enabling Government to perfect Its 
There la, however, abundant evidence to show control by narrowing the limits of supervision; 
that m pre-British days the drinking of spiri- and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and direct still-head duty on every gallon issued 
was a source of revenue. from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange* 

, ...... „ . . _ ments it has also been possible to regulate 

The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- and supervise thoroughly the manufacture ol 
Burned are country spirit ; fermented palm juice; its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
beer made from grain ; country brands of rum, leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
brandy, etc., locally manufactured malt beer and transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
imported wine, beer and spirits. Country spirit is proved distribution and vend arrangements, 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras t 

Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the Various Systems, 

total receipts from liquors. It is usually prepar- The Out-Still System may be taken to in- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, elude all systems prior in order of development 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
fermented palm juice and rice. In Madras a very stated the stages of development have been — 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy. First : farms of large tracts ; Second ; farms 
The British inherited from the Native Admi- of smaller areas ; Third : farms of the corr.bin- 
nlstration either an uncontrolled Out-Still ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System places without any exclusive privilege over a 
and the first steps to bring these systems under definite area ; Fourth : farms of similar right 
control were the limitation of the number of subject to control of means and times for dis- 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment tilling and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
of an improved Out-Still System under which ments have had to deal v/ith the subject in 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at different ways suited to local conditions, and 
a special shop was annually granted. This of so the order of development from the lower 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled forms of systems to the higher has not been 
Government to impose haphazard taxation always everywhere identical in details. Yet 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of in its essence and main features the Excise 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to Administration in most provinces of British 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- India has progressed on uniform lines the key- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- note lying in attempts, where it has not been 
4ard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor, possible to work with the fixed duty system 
Moreover for political and other reasons the in its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
extent of control could not at first be complete, and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
There were tribes of aborigines who regarded ing that every gallon of 3pirit should bear a cer- 
the privilege of making their own liquor in tain amount of taxation. The Out-Still System 
their private homes as a long established right has in its turn been superseded by either the 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- Free-supply system or the District Monopoly 
tions to their god should be such as had been system. The Free-supply system Is one of 
made by their own hands. The introduction free competition among the licensed distil* 
of any bystem amengst those peoples had to lers in respect of manufacture. The right of 
be worked very cautiously. Gradually as vend is separately disposed of. The District 
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monopoly system on the other hand is one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the Stato during the term of 
the lease; 

The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1905-00 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis- 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of. This is the system that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British India. 
The other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
Regulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
in the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
re-distributions of shops under the guidance 
and control of Local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption. 

Since the issue of the report of the Excise 
Committee 1905-06, no less than 213,000 square 
miles of territory were transferred from the 
out-still to the distilling system. In 1905-00 
39 per cent, of the total excise area and 28 per 
cent, of the population of that area were served 
by out-stills, the proportions in 1912-13 were 
only 15 and 8 per cent, respectively. 

Excise has now been made over entirely to 
the Provincial Governments, and the duties 
vary from province to province. The governing 
principle in fixing these rates is the highest duty 
compatible with the prevention of illicit dis- 
tillation. In the Bombay Presidency the issue of 
spirit to all country spirit shops has been rationed 
on the basis of consumption for the year 1920-21 . 
From that consumption reduced to proof gallons. 
10 per cent, is deducted in the case of shops in 
Bombay City and 5 per cent, elsewhere and the 
ration is then fixed for each shop according 
to the issues in the corresponding month of 
1920-21. This is the most importantstep taken 
by the new Government to reduce consumption. 
Two large distilleries in the Presidency have been 
placed entirely under Government management, 
thus partially superseding the Contract Distilling 
system. 

Sap of tne date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms 
called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees. In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole form of 
taxatior. Country brands of rum, and so-called 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
juice, etc. The manufacture is carried out In 
private distilleries in various parts of India. A 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of a 
light beer for European and Eurasian consump- 


tion. The uniform fee of 8 annas per gallon is 
levied all over India at the time of issue. 

Foreign liquor is subject to an import duty 
at the tariff rates, which are set out in the 
Customs Tariff (q.v.). It can only be Bold under 
a license. 

Since the war Brandy and Whisky have been 
manufactured in considerable quantities at 
Baroda. 

The base used is the Mhowra flower. It is 
drunk in big towns as a substitute for German 
spirit, and is excised at tariff rates. 

Drugs. — The narcotic products of the hemp 
plant consumed in India fall under three main 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry flowering • 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
charas, or the resinous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately*; and 
bhang, ox the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
uantitative duty before issue, retail sale under 
censes and restriction on private possession. 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction. The sale of charas 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
except Sindh from the 1st April 1922. 

Opium. — Opium Is consumed in all provin* 
ces in India. The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills ; but in some nlaces, chiefly 
on social and ceremonial occasions, it is drunk 
dissolved in water. Opium smoking also prevails 
in the City of Bombay and other large towns. 
The general practice is to sell opium from the 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops. Further legisla- 
tion against opium smoking in clubs and dens is 
now under contemplation. 

The revenue from opium Is derived mainly 
from exports of what is called provision opium 
to foreign countries and from the sale to Pro- 
vincial Governments of excise opium tor internal 
consumption in India,. The entire quantity is 
now exported under the system of direct sales 
to Foreign and Colonial governments, the system 
of auction sales in Calcutta to traders for export 
to foreign countries having been stopped with 
effect from 7th April, 1920. In no case are 
exports permitted without an import certificate 
by the Government of the country of import as 
prescribed by the League of Nations. 

It has been decided to reduce the total of the 
opium exported since the calendar year 1920 by 
10 per cent, annually in each subsequent year 
until exports are totally extinguished at the 
end of 1935. 

Excise opium Is sold to Provincial Governments 
for internal consumption in India at a fixed price 
based on the cost of production. This opium 
is retailed to licensed vendors at rates fixed by 
the Provincial Governments and varying from 
Province to Province. 

The estimated opium revenue in* 1928 29 is 
Rs. 3,47,77,000. 
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Customs , 


SALT. 


The salt revenue was inherited by the British 
Government from Native rule, together wjth a 
miscellaneous transit dues. These transit dues 
wert abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
and raised. There are four great sources ot 
supply ; rock salt from the Salt range and 
Kohat Mines in the Punjab ; brine salt from 
the Sambhar Lake in Iiajputana, salt bnne 
condensed on the borders of the lesser Rann of 
Cutch; and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
aud at the mouth of the Indus. 

The Salt llange mines contains an inexhaus- 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers 
excavated in salt strata, some of which 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high. The Iiajputana supply chiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine is extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat. In the itann 
of Cutch the brine is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product is knowu as Baragara 
salt. Important works for the manufacture of 
that salt were opened in Dhrangadhra State in 
1923. In Bombay and Madras sea water is 
let into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
tnroughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
together with the large volume of fiesh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 


the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of 
sea- salt difficult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma, is imported from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras. 

Broadly, one half of the indigenous salt is 
manufactured by Government Agency, and the 
remainder under license and excise systems, 
tn the Punjab and Iiajputana the salt manu- 
factories are under the control of the Northern 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Commerce 
and Industry Department. In Madras and 
Bombay the manufactories are under the super- 
vision of Local Governments. Special treaties with 
Native States permit of the free movement of 
salt throughout India, except from the Portu- 
guese territories of Goa and Damaun, on the 
frontiers of which patrol lines are established to 
prevent the smuggling of salt into British India. 

Prom 1888-1903 the duty on salt was Rs. 2-8 
per maund of 82 lbs. In 1903, it was reduced to 
Us. 2 ; in 1905 to lls. 1-8-0 ; in 1907 to Re. 1 and 
in 1916 it was raised to Rs. 1-4-0. The successive 
reductions in duty have led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures rising by 25 per cent, 
between 1903-1908. Dv '1923 the duty was dou- 
bled bringing it again to Rs. 2-8. In 1924 it 
was reduced to Re. 1-4-0. The estimated salt 
revenue In 1928-29 is Rs. 7,00,08,000. 


CUSTOMS. 


The Import duties have varied from time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were 
five per cent. ; in the days of financial stringency 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in 
some cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were 
reduced to five per cent., but the opinions of 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
manufacturers who felt the competition of 
the Indian Mills, induced a movement w'hich 
led to the abolition of all customs dues in 1882. 
The continued fall in exchange compelled the 
Government of India to look for fresh sources of 
revenue and in 1894 five per cent, duties were re- 
imposed, yarns and cotton fabrics being exclud- 
ed. Continued financial stringency brought 
piece-goods within the scope of the tariff, 
and after various expedients the demands of 
Lancashire were satisfied by a general duty of 
3J percent, on all woven goods — an import 
duty on goods by soa, an excise duty on goods 
produced in the country. The products of the 
hand-looms are excluded. These excise dutie? 
are intensely unpopular in India, for reasons 
set out in the special article dealing with the 
subject. In 1910-11, in order to meet the deficit 
threatened by the loss of the revenue on opium 
exported to China, the silver duty was raised 
from 5 per cent, to 4d. an ounce, and higher 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines, 
spirits, and beer. These were estimated to 
produce £1 million annually. 

The Customs Schedule was completely recast 
In the Budget of 1916-17 in order to provide ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur- 
bance set up by the war. The general import 
tariff, which <had been at the rate of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem sinco 1894 was raised to 7J per cent. 


ad valorem, except in the case of sugar ; as India 
is the largest producer of sugar in the ' world 
the import duty on this staple was fixed at 10 
per cent. There was also a material curtailment 
of the free list. The principal article of trade 
which was not touched was cotton manufac- 
tures. For the past twenty years the position 
has been that cotton twists and yarns of all 
kinds are free of duty w'hile a duty at the rate 
of 3$ per cent, is imposed on woven goods of all 
kinds whether imported or manufactured in 
Indian mills. The Budget left the position as 
it stood. The Government of India would have 
been glad to sec the tariff raised to 6 per cent, 
without any corres ponding alteration of the 
excise, but were over-ruled by the Cabiuet on 
the ground that this controversial matter must 
come up for discussion alter the war. Finally 
the Budget imposed export duties on tea and 
jute. In the case of tea the duty was fixed a ( , 
Re. 1-8-0 per 100 lbs. ; in the case of jute the ex- 
port duty on raw Jute was fixed at Rs. 2-4-0 per 
bale of 400 lbs., approximately equivalent to an 
ad valorem duty of 6 per cent. ; manufactured 
jute was charged at the rate of Rs. 10 per ton 
on sacking and Rs. 16 per ton on Hessians. 

The Customs Tariff was further materially 
modified in the Budget for 1917-18. In the 
previous year an export duty on jute was 
imposed at the rate of Rs. 2-4-0 per bale of 
400 lbs. in the case of raw jute and Rs. 10 
per ton on sackings, and Rs. 16 per ton on 
Hessians; these rates were doubled, with a 
view to obtaining an additional revenue of 
£500,000. The import duty on cotton goods 
was raised from 3$ per cent, to 7$ per cent, 
without any alteration in the Excise, which 
remained at 3$ per cent. This change was 
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expected to produce an additional revenue 
of £1,000,000. The question of the Excise 
was left untouched, for the reason, amongst 
others, that the Government could not possibly 
forego the revenue of £320,000, which it was 
expected to produce. With these changes in 
operation the revenue from Customs in 1920-21 
was Rs. 32,37,29,000. 

The Customs Tariff was further raised in the 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the 
big deficit wjiich had then to be faced. The 
general ad valorem duty was raised from 7$ to 
11 per cent. ; a special duty was levied on 
matches of 12 annas per gross boxes in place of 
the existing ad valorem duty of 7£ per cent, 
the duties on imported liquors was raised to S 
annas per degree of proof per gallon ; the 
ad valorem duty of 7$ per cent, was raised to 
20 percent, in the case of certain articles cf 
luxury ; the import duty on foreign sugar was 
increased from 10 to 15 per cent, and the 
duty on manufactured tobacco was raised by 
50 per cent. The Customs duties were further 
increased in the Budget of 1922-23. The Govern- 
ment proposals in this direction have been des- 
cribed in an early passage. They were to raise 
the general Customs duty from 11 to 15 per 
cent., the cotton excise duty from 8$ percent, to 
7\ per cent., the duty on sugar from 15 to 25 
per cent., a duty of 6 per cent, on imported yarn, 
a rising duty on machinery, iron, steel and rail- 
way material from 2J per cent, to 10 per cent, 
together with the general duty on articles of 
luxury from 20 percent, to 30 per cent. In the 
course of the passage of the Budget through 
the Legislatures the cotton excise duty was 
retained at 3$ per cent., the duty on machinery 
was retained at 2£ per cent, and the duty 011 cot- 
ton piece-goods at 11 per cent, the other increases 
being accepted. In 1925 the Cotton Excise duties 
were finally abolished. Full details with re- 
gard to the customs duty are set out in the 
section on Indian Customs Tariff (q. v.). The 
estimated revenue from the customs in 1928-29 
is Rs. 50,18,37,000. 

The Senior Collectors were Covenanted Civi- 
lians specially chosen for this duty, before the 
introduction of the Imperial Customs Service in 


1906. Since that date, of the five Collectorships 
at the principal ports (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Rangoon, and Karachi) three are ordinarily 
reserved for Members of the I. 0. S. ( i. «., “ Co- 
venanted Civilians**). The other two are 
reserved for members of the Imperial Customs 
Service. 

Assistant Collectors In the Imperial Customs 
Service are recruited in two ways: (a) from 
members of the Indian Civil Service — 8 vacan- 
cies, and (6) by the Secretary of State— 19 vacan- 
cies. There are in addition a few Gazetted 
Officers in what is known as the Provincial 
Customs Service. These posts are in the gift of 
t he Government of India, and are usually filled 
by promotion from the subordinate (in the Go- 
vernment sense of the word) service. The “sub- 
ordinate ** staff is recruited entirely la India. 

INCOME TAX. 

The income tax was first Imposed in 
India in 1860, in order to meet the financial 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was 
levied at the rate of four per cent, or a 
little more than 9|d. in the pound on ail incomes 
of five hundred rupees and upwards. Many 
changes have from time to time been made in 
the system, and the present schedule was con- 
solidated in the Act of 1886. This imposed a 
tax on all Incomes derived from sources other 
than agriculture which were exempted. On 
incomes of 2,000 mutes and upwards it fell 
at tho rate of five pies in the rupee, or about 
6Jd. in the pound ; on incomes between 500 and 
2,000 rupees at the rate of four pies In tho rupee 
or about 5d. in tiie pound. In March 1903 
the minimum taxable income was raised from 
500 to 1,000 rupees. The income-tax schedule 
was completely revised, raised, and graduated 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in the general scale of 
increased taxation Imposed to meet the deficit 
arising out of war conditions. 

Since then the prooess has been almost conti 
nuous and in every financial difficulty the autho 
rlties turn to the Income Tax as a means of 
raising fresh revenue. The last revision was 
in the Budget of 1922-23, when the scale was 
fixed as follows : — 


A. 


RATES OF INCOME-TAX. 

In the case of every individual, every unregistered firm and 
every undivided Hindu family: — 

(1) When the total income is less than Rs. 2,000 

(2) When the total income is Rs. 2,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Rs. 5,000 Five pies in the rupee. 

(3) When the total income is Rs. 5,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Rs. 10,000 Six pies in the rupee. 

(4) When the total income is Rs. 10,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Rs. 20,000 Nine pies in the rupee. 

(5) When the total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Rs. 30,000 One anna in the rupee. 

(6) When the total income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Rs. 40,000 One anna and three pies in the 

rupee. 

(7) When the total income is Rs. 40,000 or upwards ..One anna and six pies in the 

rupee. 

In the case of every coir piny, and every registered firm whatever 
its total income * .. •• .. . . .One anna and six pies in the 

rupee. 


Rate. 

Nil . 
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Mints and Coinage. 


BATES OF SUPER-TAX. 

In respect of the excess over fifty thousand rupees of total income: — Rate. 

(1 ) In the case of every company One anna in the rupee. 

(2) (a) In the case of every Hindu undivided family — 

(<) in respect of the first twenty-five thousand rupees of 

the excess Nil. 

(it) for every rupee of the next twenty-five thousand 

rupees of such excess • . . . . . . .One anna in the rupee, 

(6) In the case of every individual and every unregistered 
firm, for every rupee of the first fifty thousand rupees 

of such excess One anna in the rupee. 

(c) In the case of every individual, every unregistered firm 
and every Hindu undivided family — 

( i ) for every rupee of the second fifty thousand rupees 

of such excess . . One and a half anon in the 

rupee. 

(ii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess . . . . . . . . . . Two annas in the rupee. 

(Hi) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess Two and a half annas in the 

rupee. 

(iv) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess . . . . . . . . . . Three annas in the rupee. 

(t>) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess .. .. .. .. ..Three and a half annas in the 

rupee. 

(t>i) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess . . Four annas in the rupee. 

(vii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess Four and a half annas in the 

rupee. 

(viii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess Five annas in the rupee. 

(ix) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess Five and a half annas in the 

rupee. 

Or) for every rupee of the remainder «f the excess . .Six annas in the rupee. 

The head of the Income-Tax Department of a province is the Commissioner of Income-tax who 

: appointed by the Governor- General in Council. The rest of the income-tax staff in a pro- 
vince are subordinate to him and they are appointed and dismissed by him. His power of appoint- 
ment and dismissal is, under section 6 (4) “ subject to the control of the Governor-General in 
Council," but the Governor-General in Council exercises this control through the local Government. 

The estimated yield of Income-tax in 1928-29 is Rs. 16,99,58,000. 

THE INDIAN MINTS. 

The silver coinage executed for the Govern- Nickel and Bronze Coinage. — The coinage 
raent of India during 1925-26 consisted during 1925-26 consisted of single piece, 

of Rs. 20,59,729 of half rupees and two-anna pieces and 34,090,544 nickel one-anna 

Rs. 10,13,750 of quarter rupees coined from pieces. Bronze coinage comisted of 90,059,400 

silver obtaiued from melting unourrent half pice and pies pieces of the aggregate 

coins. value of Rs. 6,52,970. 

HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 

The Indian mints were closed to the un- Reserve. Jn that and the following month a 
restricted coinage of silver for the public from crore of rupees was coined and over 17 croresof 
the 26th June 1893, and Act VIII of 1893, passed rupees in the year ending the 81st March 1910 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 26 of the including the rupees issued in connection with 
Tndlan Coinage Act of 1879, which provided for the conversion of the currencies of Native 
the coinage at the mints for the public of gold States. From the profit accruing to Govern- 
and sliver coins of the Government of India, ment on the coinage it was decided to constitute 
After 1898 no Government rupees were coined a separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made with as the most effective guarantee against tempo- 
the Native States of Bbcfpal and Kashmir, the rary fluctuations of exchange, The whole 
currency of those States was replaced by Gov- profit was invested in sterling securities, the 
eminent rupees. The re-coinage of these interest from which was added to the fund. In 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 1906 exchange had been practically stable for 
and 1898. In 1899 there was no coinage of eight years, and it was decided that of the 
rupees ; but in the following year it seemed that coinage profits devoted to this fund, six crores 
coinage was necessary, and it was begun in should be kept in rupees in India, instead of 
February 1900, the Government purchasing the being invested in gold securities. The Gold 
silver required, and paying for it mainly with Reserve Fund was then named the Gold Stan- 
the gold accumulated in the Paper Currency dard Reserve. It was ordered in 1907 that ociy 
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one-haif of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used for 
capital expenditure on railways. The Gold 
Standard Reserve was called into action before 
the year 1907-08 was out. Exchange turned 
against India, and in March 1908, the Govern- 
ment of India offered bills on the Secretary of 
State up to half a million sterling, while the 
Secretary of State sold £1,000,000 Consols in 
order to meet such demands. During April to 
August, further sterling bills were sold for a 
total amount of £8,058,000. On a represent- 
ation by the Government of India, the Secretary 
of State agreed to defer the application 
of ooinage profits to railway construction 
until the sterling assets of the Gold Standard 
Reserve amounted to £25,000,000. On the 
outbreak of the war in August 1914 the Reserve 
was drawn upon to meet the demands for 
sterling remittances, and Government offer to 
sell £1,000,000 of Bills weekly. 

Gold. 

Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
double mohurs in India and the laBt coinage of 
single mohurs before 1918 in which year coinage 
was resumed, was in the year 1891-92. 

A Royal proclamation was issued in 1918 
establishing a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay. It stated : — Subject to the provision 
of this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall for the purpose of the coinage of gold ooins 
be deemed to be part of the Mint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the Deputy Master of the Bombay 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
he may receive from the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the expenditure to be in- 
curred or the returns to be made or the trans- 
mission of specimen coins to England or other- 
wise and ( b ) the said specimen coins shall be 
subject to the trial of the pyx under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, i870, so that they shall be 
examined separately from the coins coined in 
England or al any other branch of the Mint, and 
(c) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Mint and other officers and persons employed 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Mint may be appointed, promoted, 
suspended and removed and Iheir duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1870. Pending the completion of the arrange- 
ments at the Branch, Royal Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to coin in India gold 
mohurs of the Bame weight and fineness as the 
sovereign. Altogether 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of Rs. 3,16,45,545, 
were struck at the Bombay Mint. The actual 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, 
1918, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year. This branch of the Royal Mint 
was closed in April, 1919, owing to difficulties 
In supplying the necessary staff. 

The Indian Currency Act of 1927 established 
a new ratio of the rupee to gold. It established 
this ratio at one shilling and sixpence by enact- 
ing that Government would purchase gold at a 
price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars 
containing, not less than forty tolas and would 
sell gold or, at the option of Government, 
sterling, for immediate delivery in London at 
the same price after allowing for the normal 
cost of transport from Bombay to London. A 
rate of one shilling and flvepence forty-nine 


sixty-fourths was notified as Government’s 
selling rate for sterling to meet these obligations. 

With the receipt of large consignments of 
gold, the Bombay Mint made special arrange- 
ments for the refining of gold by the chlorine 
process and at the end of the year 1919-20 the 
Refinery Department was capable of refining 
a daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold. The 
Refinery turned out 16,62,466 fine tolas of refined 
gold in 1920-21. 

Silver. 

The weight and fineness of the silver coins 
are : — 


- 

FINE 

Silver 

grains. 

Alloy 

grains. 

Total 

grains. 

Rupee 

Half-rupee 

165 

15 

180 

82* 

7* 

90 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 



annapiece .. 

41* 

3* 

45 

Eighth of a rupee or 




2-anna piece 

20| 

H 

22* 


One rupee = 165 grains of fine silver. 

One shilling— 80 A grains of fine silver. 

One rupee = shillings 2 ’0439. 

Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was introduced Into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVII of 1835 and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844. 

The weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXIII of 1870 remained the same as it was 
in 1835. It was as follows : — 

Grains 

troy. 

Double pice or half-anna . . . . 200 

Pice or quarter- anna 100 

Half-pice or one-eighth of an anna . . 50 

Pie being one-third of a pice or one- 
twelfth of an anna . . . . . . 33* 

The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 
are as follows : — 

Standard Diameter 
weight in in milli- 
grams troy, metres. 

Pice 75 25*4 

Half-pice .. .. 37* 21*15 

Pie 25 17 *45 

Nickel. 

The Act of 1906 also provides for the coinage 
of a nickel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
one-anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and issue. The notification also pre- 
scribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 millimetres and its least 
diameter 19*8 millimetres. The desirability of 
issuing a half anna nickel coin was considered 
by the Government of India in 1909 but after 
consultation with Local Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the people had become thoroughly familiar with 
the present one- anna coin. The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
four- anna and eight, anna nickel coiiA in 19 L9. 
The eight-anna nickel is now being withdrawn 
from circulation. 
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The Currency System. 


The working of the Indian currency system 
which has commanded a large amount of public 
attention since 1803, was forced to the front in 
1920, as the result of measures taken to stabilise 
the exchange value of the rupee after the fluc- 
tuations caused by the war. These assumed so 


much importance, and they continue to bulk 
so largely in ail Indian economic questions, than 
we propose to give here a short summary of the 
Indian currency system In non-technical lan- 
guage. 


I. THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Prior to 1893 the Indian currency system was 
a mono-metallic system, with ail ver as the stand- 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupees 
and notes based thereon. But with the opening 
of new and very productive silver mines in the 
United States of America the supply of silver 
exceeded the demand and it steadily receded in 
value. The result was that the gold value of 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
of a shilling. These disturbances were prejudi- 
cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial 
to the ilnances of the Government. The Govern- 
ment of India has to meet every year in London 
a substantial sum in the form of payment of 
Interest on the debt, the salaries of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
large paymentforstores required for State enter- 
prises. As the rupee fell in its gold value the 
number of rupees required to satisfy these pay- 
ments rose. The total reached a pitch which 
seriously alarmed the Government, which felt 
that it might be called upon to raise a sum in 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable 
increase in taxation, which should be avoided 
if possible. It was therefore decided to take 
measures to raiso and fix the gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes of exchange. 


Closing the Mints.— The whole question 
was examined by a strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord Herschell, whose report is 
commonly called the Herschell Report. It was 
decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver. This step led, as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
value of its silver content. Government ceased 
to add rupees to the circulation. Rupees remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
standard of value for all internal transactions. 
Since Government refused, and no-one else had 
the power to coin rupees, as soon as circumstan- 
ces led to an increasd demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rise. By 
1898 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
and fourpence. Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupees for gold at the rate of fifteen rupees to the 
pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
Paper Currency Reserve. These purposes having 
been attained, a second committee was appoint- 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
to consider what further steps should be adopted 
in the light of these conditions. The report of 
the Fowler Committee as it was called marked 
the second stage in Indian currency policy. 


II. THE NEW 


The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinage of silver. 
They proposed that the exchange v*lue of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- 
pence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They 
further suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a legal tender and a current coin 
in India : that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; 
so that the rupee and the sovereign should freely 
circulate side by side in India. The goal which 
the Committee had In view was a gold standard 
supported by a gold currency. Now under the 
condition which compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to the sovereign, it. was impossible for the 
rate of exchange to rise above one shilling and 
tour pence, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of shipping gold to India. But if the 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
still possible for the rate of exchange to fall . To 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be 
absorbed in the general revenues, but should be 
set aside in a special reserve, to be called the 


STANDARD. 

Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the* cost 
of coining rupees was approximately elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public nt 
one and fourpence, the profits were consider- 
able ; they were to have been kept in gold, so as 
to be freely available when required for the 
support of exchange. 

A 16 pence Rupee. — The Government of 
India professed to accept all the recommenda- 
tions of the Fowler Committee ; actually only a 
portion of them was put in practice. The offi- 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
pence. The sovereign and the balf sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal tender in India. 
But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soon 
came back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency. The gold mint was not set up. The 
Gold Standard Reserve was established, but, 
Instead of holding the Reserve in gold, it was 
invested in British securities. These practices 
gave rise to conditions which were never contem- 
lated t y the Fowler Committee. Reference has 
een made to the Home Charges of the Govern- 
ment of India, which at the time amounted to 
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about seventeen millions sterling a year. Those 
are met by the sale of what are called Council 
Bills. That is to say, the Secretary of State, 
acting on behalf of the Government of India 
sold Bills against gold deposited in the Bank of 
England in London. These Bills when presented 
in India were cashed at the Government Trea- 
suries. Now if the Secretary of State soid 
Council Bills only to meet his actual require- 
ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as it is in other countries, by the 
importation of bullion or by the creation of 
credits. It is a fact that owing to the failure 
of the policy of encouraging an active gold 
circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
quantities. In 1904 therefore the Secretary of 
State declared his intention of selling Council 
Bills on India without limit at the price of one 
shillingfourpence one-eighth — that is to say gold 
import point. The effect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India. Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometimes bheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to buy 
Council Bills. Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and circu- 
lated freely, particularly in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the Punjab and parts of the Central Pro- 
vinces . 

Sterling Remittance. — This system worked 
until 1907-08. A partial failure of the rains in 
India in 1907, and the general financial strin- 
gency all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Novem- 
ber. This was one of the occasionscontemplated, 
in a different form, by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve. There had been very heavy 


coining of rupees in India and the amount in the 
Reserve was ample. But the Reserve was in 
securities not in gold, and was therefore not in a 
liquid form, nor was the time ac opportune one 
for the realisation of securities* Moreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
in times of emergency. It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would ‘be sufficient 
for the Secretary ol State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve. But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of the Bales of Councils was 
not enough ; there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold. 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty- 
seconds. Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way. It was decided to sell in India a certain 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty-ninethirtyseconds, represent- 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold. These were met in London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve. Bills 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Tndian export trade recovered. r ihus 
wero gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system. It consisted of 
silver rupees and rupee notes in India, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to the sov- 
ereign, or one and fourponce. The rate ol 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
import- point by the unlimited sale of Council 
Bills at gold point, in London ; it was prevented 
from falling below gold point by the sale of 
Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun- 
cils) at gold export point in India. But it 
was not the system proposed by the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation ; some people 
invented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India. It was described by one of the most 
active workers in it as a *' limping standard." 


III. THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE. 


This brings us to the year 1913. There were 
many critics of the system. Some hankered for 
a return to the open mints ; others objected to 
t-he practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country. But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and thfe trade 
and commerce of the country adjusted itself to 
the one and f ourpenny rupee. But there gradu- 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
directed ^gainst the administrative measures 
taken b}9ne India Office. These criticisms were 
chiefly directed at the investment of the Gold 
Standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
ing it in gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government 
of the difficulty of financing its railway expendi- 
ture ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
Currency Reserve from India to London ; at the 
holding of a portion of the Gold Standard Re- 


serve in silver in order to facilitate the coining 
oi rupees ; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow of 
gold to India, thus forcing token rupees into 
oirculatioo in quantities in excess of the require- 
ments of the country. The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don an immense block of India’s resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 
lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved ol money 
until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificially high. All these 
things were done, it was contended, on the obiter 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian influence was 
excluded, and on which London banking influ- 
ence was supreme. The India Office /or long 
ignored this criticism, until it was summarised 
iu a series of articles in The Times, and public 
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opinion was focussed on the discussion through 
the action of the India Office in purchasing a big 
blook of silver for coining purposes from Messrs. 
Montagu A Co., instead of through their recog- 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank of 
England. The Government could no longtr 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Currency 
Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. This is known 
as the Chamberlain Committee. 

New Measures. — The conclusions of this 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en- 
courage the internal use of gold as currency ; 
that the internal currency should be supported 
by a thoroughly adequate reseive of gold and 
sterling ; that no limit should be fixed to the 
amount of the Gold Standard Reserve, one half 
of which should be held in gold; that the silver 


branch of the Gold Standard Reserve should be 
abolished ; that Reverse Councils should be sold 
on demand ; that the Paper Currency should be 
made more elastic ; and that there should be two 
Indian representatives out of three on the 
Finance Committee of the India Office. The Com- 
mittee dealt inconclusively with the accumula- 
tion of excessive balances in London, the general 
tenor of their recommendations being “not 
guilty, but do not do it again.’* They gave a 
passing commendation to the idea of a State 
Bank. Sir James Begbie, the only Indian 
banker on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
minute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
true line of advance was to discourage the exten- 
sion of the token currency by providing further 
facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
creases to the currency became necessary, includ- 
ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
the half sovereign. 


IV. CURRENCY AND THE WAR. 


The report was in the hands of the Government 
of India shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Some immediate steps were taken, like the aboli- 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve, but before the Government could deal 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
of the Commission, the war broke out. The early 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat- 
ed. There was a demand for sterling remittance 
which was met by the 9ale of Reverse Councils, 
£8,707,000, being sold up to the end of January 
1915. There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a net sum of Rs. 8 
crores was taken away. There was some lack 
of confidence in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold; Notes to the extent of Rs. 10 crores 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold . 
But these were transient features and did no* 
demand a moratorium ; confidence was soon 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue con- 
tinued strong. The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti- 
cipated by all students of the Indian currency. 
They arose from an immense balance of trade 
In favour of India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline in the export trade 
from these countries ; a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of the British Government ; 
and a phenomenal rise in the pi ice of silver. 
If we take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the previous quinquennium. The disburse- 
ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
by December 1919 £240,000,000. This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed either by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by credits in India. It could be financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
against stfirlingsecurities in the U nit ed Kingdom , 
chiefly Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined 


rupees But simultaneously there was a reduee- 
tion in the output of the silver mines of the 
world coinciding with an increased demand 
for the metal. The price of silver in 1915 
was 27 i pence per standard ounce. In May 
1919 it was 58 pence, on the ,1 7th December 
of that year it was 78 pence. The main diffi- 
culties in India were not therefore the preven- 
tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
provide a sufficiency to meet the demand. 

Rise in Exchange. — The measures adopted 
by the Government of India in these emergen- 
cies were to bring exchange under rigid control, 
confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
national importance. The next step was to 
raise the rate for the sale of Council Bills, so that 
silver might be purchased at a price which would 
allow rupees to be coined without loss. The 
following table shows how rates were raised 
from one shilling fourpence to two shillings 
fourpence: — 


Date of Introduction. 

Minimum Rate 
for Immediate 
Telegraphic 
Transfers. 

■3rd January 1917 

1 4* 

28th August 1917 

1 5 

12th April 1918 

1 6 

13th May 1919 

1 8 

12th August 1919 

1 10 

1 5th September 1919 . . 

2 0 

22nd November 1919 

2 2 

12th December 1919 

2 4 
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Purchase of Silver. — Silver for coining was purchased in large quantities, the following 
table showing the amount acquired by the Government of India in the last five years : — 



In open Market 
(Standard 
Ounces). 

Igil 


1915-16 

8,636,000 

«... 

1916-17 

124,535,000 

— 

1917-18 

70,923,000 

— 

1918-19 

100,410,000 

152,518,000 

1919-20 (to 30th November 1919) 

14,108,000 

60,875,000 

Total 

324,612,000 

213,393,000 


The total amount is thus 538,005,000 standard ounces. 


Gold and silver were taken under control and measures taken to prevent export and melting 
Gold went to a premium and ceased to function as currency. The Note issue was expanded, and 
small Notes of one and two and a half rupees were specially prepared to economise the use of 
silver rupees. The nature of this expansion is shown below : — 


Date. 

Lakhs of Rupees. 

Gross 

Note 

Circula- 

tion. 

Silver. 

Composition 

Gold. 

of Reserve. 

Securities. 

Total. 

Per- 
centage of 
Total 
Metallic 
Reserve 
to gross 
Note 
Circula. 
tion. 

31st March 1914 

60,12 

20,53 

31,59 

14,00 

60,12 

78-9 

„ 1915 

01,03 

32,34 

15,29 

14,00 

01,03 

773 

„ 1916 

67,73 

23,57 

24,16 

20,00 

07,73 

70*5 

1917 

80,38 

19 22 

18,07 

48,49 

80.38 

43*9 

„ 1918 

99.79 

10,79 

27,52 

61,48 

99,79 

38*4 

„ 1919 

153,46 

37,39 

17,49 

98,58 

153,46 

35*8 

30th November 1919 . . 

179,07 

47,44 

32,70 

99,53 

179,07 

44*6 


The facilities for the encashment of Notes were i expenditure for the Imperial Government. It 
reduced. In these ways the Government were often meant sailing very near to the wind, but 
able to maintain the broad convertibility of the [ these measures carried the country through the 
Note issue and finance the essential trades and ! war. 


V. THE 1919 COMMITTEE 


The effect of these measures however was to 
jettison the currency policy pursued from 1808 
to 1915, the main object of which was to stabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence. The war 
being over, a Committee was appointed to advise 
in regard to the future of Indian exchange and 


currency. It sat in 1919 and reported towards 
the end of the year. Its main recommendations 
are summarised below : — 

(i) It is desirable to restore stability to the 
rupee and to re-establish the automatic working 
of the Indian currency system. 
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(ii) The reduction of the flueueiS or weight of 
the rupee, the issue of 2 or 3-rupee coins 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
are expedients that cannot be recommended. 

(fi«) The maintenance of the convertibility 
of the note issue is essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming inconverti* 
ble cannot be entertained. 

(*r) The rise in exchange, in so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit. 

(t>) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fall In world prices were to take place, and if the 
costs of production in India fail to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary to consider the 
problem afresh. 

(rf) The development of Indian industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange. 

(vii) The gain to India of a high rate of ex- 
change for meeting the Horae charges is an inci- 
dental advantage that must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

(cm) To postpone fixing a stabl e rate of ex- 
change would be open to sei ious criticism and 
entail prolongation of Goveinment control. 

(ix) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than In terms of 
sterling. 

(*) The stable relation to be established be- 
tween the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of Rs. 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words 
at the rate of one rupee for 11*30,016 grains of 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
interna! circulation. 

<zi) If silver rises for more than a brief period 
a Dove the parity of 2s. (gold), the situation Bhould 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issue. 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Council Bills ; (b) abstention from purchase of 
silver ; (c) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic currency. If it should be absolutely neces- 
sary to purchase Bilver, the Government should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees would be coined at a loss. 

\xii) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to piovide for 
the Home charges in the wider sense of the term . 
There Is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands ; but, if without inoonvenience 
or with advantage the Secretary of State is in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of his immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there is no objection to his doing so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principles governing 
the location of the reserves. 

. Council Drafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from tlmo to time on the basis of the 
sterling cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vary : but wnen sterling is 
again equivalent to gold, it will remain 
uniform. 


The Government of India should be authorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi- 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Reverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the cost of shippinggoldf rom India to the United 
Kingdom. 

( xUi ) The import and export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government 
'Control. 

(xiv) The statutory minimum for the metal- 
lic portion of the Papor Currency Reserve should 
be 40 per cent, of the gross circulation. 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern* 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores. 
The balance should be held in securities of other 
Governments comprised within the British Em- 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than 10 
crores should have more than one year’s maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the in vested portion above these, 
30 crores should be held in short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 

The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be revalued at 2s. to 
the rupee. The depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but any savings resulting from the rise in 
exchange will afford a suitable means of discharg- 
ing this liability in alimited number of years. 

(xv) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security . 
of export bills of exchange. 

Minority Report. — The main object of the 
Committee, it will be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impairing the con- 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee in India, or substi- 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content, 
which would be debasement in another form. 
In order to attain these ends it was Imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss. For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold : all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto. But in this they were not 
unanimous ; an important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dadiba Dalai, of Bombay, appended 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following course? : — 

(a) The money standard In India should re- 
main unaltered ; that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

(b) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(c) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins. 

(d) The existing silver rupees of 165 grains of 
fine silver at present in circulation to continue 
full legal tender. 
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( 0 ) As long as the price of silver in New York 
is over 92 cents, Government should not manu- 
facture silver rupees containing 165 grains fine 
Bilver. 

(f) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender. 

(0) Government to sell Council Bills by com- 
petitive tenders for the amount defined in the 
Budget as required to be remitted to the Secre- 


tary of State. The Budget estimate to Bhow 
under separate headings the amount of Council 
Bills drawn for Home Charges,f or Capital Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt. Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(h) “ Be verse " drafts on London to be sold 
only at 19. 3 29-32d. The proceeds of “Reverse** 
drafts tp be kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to be utilised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below Is. 4 3-32d. per rupee. 


VI. THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE. 


The fundamental recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling ; that it should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the stand- 
oud value, one and fourpence : another recom- 
mendations were ancillary to this. But it is very 
important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite easy to fix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Government in 
providing rupee currency, were independent of 
the price of silver. But if the convertibility of 
the rupee were to be maintained, and if the rupee 
were not to be debased, it was essential that the 
new ratio should be one at which the Government 
could reasonably rely on purchasing without 
loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy de- 
mands for rupee in India. For reasons Bet out 
in the Report, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing silver for coining at a little under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
them in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold. 

The Report Adopted. — The Currency Com- 
mittee's Report was signed in December 1919 ; 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon. In the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations in the Report 
and notifying that the necessary official action 
would be taken thereon. This action covered a 
wide field, but for the sake of clarity in this 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main Issue, 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade. That may be summarised in a sen- 
tence. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctuations in the exchanges of any solvent 
oountry and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Financial Confusion-— This result was 
produced by many causes. It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Council 
Bills at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Reverse Councils in India at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from falling 
below the official standard. Now when the 


Currency Report was signed the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically at two shillings gold. But 
between the signing of the Report and the taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall in 
the sterling exchanges ,as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free gold market, being the dominating 
factor in the situation. Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee’s Report was issued 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpenCe, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence. There was an 
immediate and prodigious demand for Reverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this high rate Of 
exchange ; the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings eightpence. 

Effect of the Rise.— The effect of a rise 
In exchange has been well described in the words 
of the Currency Committee’s Report ; it is that 
a rising exchange stimulates imports and impedes 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange is the 
reverse. 

Now when the official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak. The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The continent of Europe, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the means of commanding credit. 
The only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat. 
On the other hand, the import trade was strong. 
Orders had been placed for machinery and other 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These began to come forward . 

Difficulties Accentuated. — In accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Currency 
Oommittee these difficulties were accentuated 
by the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an administrative act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed. At the same time the 
temptation of a high exchange gave powerful 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for Immense quantities of manufactured 
goods, in which textiles filled an important place. 
Afterwards other forces intervened which accen- 
tuated the difficulties of tne situation. There 
was a severe oommeroial crisis Id Japan and this 
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checked the export of Indian cotton. Japan is 
the largest bny3r of Indian cotton, and when her 
merchants not only stopped buying but began 
to re-sell in the Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 
great rate. Even before the 1920 crop came 
Into the market the stocks in Bombay were 
double those in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The expectations of a revival in 
the buying power of the Continent which were 
held in many quarters were disappointed and 
throughout the year there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, which made the stabilisa- 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted a 
hopeless proposition. 

Confession of Failure. — Government strug- 
gled long against these conditions in the des- 
perate hope that a revival of the export trade 
would come to their assistance, but they were 
further handicapped by the variations of the 
sterling-doll* r exchange, which at one time took 
the rate for Reverse Councils to two shillings 
tenpence half penny. They sold two millions of 
Reverse Councils a week, then five millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million. But their 
policy only aggravated the situation. In addi- 
tion to arresting the export trade and stimulat- 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise 
converse was demanded, their action created an 
artificial movement for the transfer of capital 
from India to England. Large war profits 
accumulated in India since 1914 were hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred to England. Then 
the difference between the Reverse Council rate 
and the market rate, which on some occasions 
was several pence, induced gigantic speculations. 
The Exchange Banks set aside all their available 
resources for the purpose of bidding for Bills, and 
at once sold their allotments at substantial 
profits. Considerable groups of speculators 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course. In this way the weekly biddings foi 
the million of Reverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty 
millions and the money market was completely 
disorganised. The biddings assumed such pro- 
portions that it was necessary to put up fifty 
lakhs of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Coun- 
cils and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire control of the Banks and the wealthy 
speculators. Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation but without the slightest 
effect. 

Sterling for Gold* — The first definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Com- 
mittee came at the end of J une, when the Govern- 
ment announced that instead of trying to stabilise 
the rupee at two shillings gold they would aim at 
stabilising it at two shillings sterling, leaving the 
gap between sterling and gold to be closed when 
the dollar-sterling rate became par. The effect 
of this was to alter the rate at which Reverse 
Councils were sold from the fi actuating rate in- 
volved in the fluctuations of dollar-sterling 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
shilling elevenpence nineteen-thirty seconds. 
But this had little practical effect. The biddings 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big 
scale, and the market rate for exchange was 
always twopdhce or threepence below the Re verse 
Council rate. This practice continued until the 
end of September, when it was officially declared 


that Reverse Councils would be stopped alto- 
gether. Exchange immediately slumped to 
between one and sixpence and one and seven- 
pence, and it continued to range between these 
narrow points until the end of the year. The 
market made its own rate ; it made a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability. 

Other Measures. — Apart from the effort 
costabiliseoxchange, which hadsuch unfortunate 
results, the policy of Government had certain 
other effects. During the year all restrictions 
on the movement of the precious metals were 
removed, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Currency Committee. This included 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian bullionists. 
Legislative action was taken to alter the official 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one ; due notice of this intention was given 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohurs 
which were coined as an emergency measure in 
1918, and they were given the option of tender- 
ing them at fifteen rupees. As the gold value 
of these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
limited number was tendered, although there 
was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into Indio 
to tuke advantage of the premium. Then 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
to the Note issue. Under the old law the invest- 
ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed by 
statute and it could be altered only by altering 
the law or by Ordinance. An Act was passed 
fixing the metallic portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty per cent, of the Note Issue, the 
invested portion being limited to Rs. 20 crores 
in Indian securities and the balance in British 
securities of not more than twelve months’ cur- 
rency. The invested portion of the Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions. Further, 
in order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
issue, power was taken to issue Rs. 5 crores of 
emergency currency in the busy season against 
commercial bills. These measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
by the commercial public. 

Results* — It remains to sura up the results 
of these measures. In a pregnant sentence in 
their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
influence on the course of trade, a rising exchange 
Impedes exports and stimulates iniDorts, a falling 
exchange exercises a reverse influence. Here 
we have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted. At the moment when it was 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exchange by the introduction of the new 
ratio of two shillings gold, the export trade was 
weak and the import trade in obedience to the 
delivery of long deferred orders was strong. The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
mittee wrecked the policy which they recom- 
mended. The rising rate of exchange scotched 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
to imports. Unexpected forces, such as the 
financial crisis in Japan, the lack of buying power 
on the Continent, and the movement for the 
transfer of oapital from India to England at the 
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artificially high rate of exchange stimulated 
these forces, but they had their origin in the 
attempt by administrative action artificially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange. If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade ; 
the official policy exaggerated and intensified 
It. The effects on Indian business were severe. 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there was no foreign demand ; import- 
ers found themselves loaded up with imported 
goods, bought in the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
it had fallen one and fourpence from the highest 
point reached. Immense losses were incurred 
by all importers. The Government sold £56 
millions of Reverse Councils before abandoning 


their effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio ; the loss on these — that is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to India — 
was Rs. 35 crores of rupees. Government sold 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
ly affecting the premium on gold. The Secretary 
of State, in the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces in Mesopotamia — 
this expenditure being made in India and set off 
by payments In London. The only advantages 
were a considerable contraction of the Note issue 
and the silver token currency. 


VII. COMMISSION OF 1925-26. 


These unfortunate experiments induced a 
period of great caution in dealing with Indian 
currency. The currency quacks having had their 
way, and proved their ignorance, went out of 
the field, and the wholesome policy of leaving 
Exchange alone, to find its natural level, fol- 
lowed. Left alone Exchange established itself 
round about the old ratio of fifteen to one, 
that is one shilling and fourpence to the rupee. 
Meantime great improvements were made in 
the organisation of Indian credit. The three 
Presidency Banks were merged in the Im- 
perial Bank of India, a State Bank in all but 
name, and the Bank entered into a contract 
with Government to open a hundred new 
branches in the first five years of its existence. 
The Bank mobilised and strengthened and 
widened Indian credit. The metallic backing 
of the Paper Currency was strengthened and 
the fiduciary portion of the Reserve brought 
within negligible proportions. Greater elasti- 
city was established in the currency by the 
power to issue emergency currency up to Rs. 
12 crores against commercial paper endors- 
ed by the Imperial Bank when there is a tight- 
ness of money, and the practice of also issu- 
ing emergency currency against sterling in 
England. The Government of India now pur- 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char- 
ges when the conditions are favourable, instead 
of relying entirely on the sales of Council Bills 
in London. A notable feature in Exchange 
history was the rise of Exchange, of its own 
strength, above the one and fourpenny figure. 
Towards the close of 1924 it gradually rose to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there. 

At this figure Exchange was maintained by 
Government, though the state of trade might 
have led to a higher figure. But as the wholly 
artificial ratio of the two shilling rupee remained 
on the statute book, the demand for an authorita- 
tive inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
sterling was insistent, and u Committee was 
appointed in the autumn of 1925. Of this 
Commander Hilton Young was chairman, with 
Sir Henry Strakosch as the chief gold expert. 
The personnel of the Committee was strong- 
ly criticised in India, on the ground that 
the Indian membership was inadequate, and 
that the individuals selected were not autho- 
ratative; a resolution was passed in the 


Assembly hostile to the whole body. Never 
theless the Committee arrived in India 
in November 1925 and took evidence in 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta. It Bailed for 
England in February 1926, and resumed its 
hearings in London, and reported on July 
1st, 1926. 

The main recommendations of this Commis- 
sion are summarised in the actual report in the 
following terms, and they are textually repro- 
duced in order that they may be above question: — 

(i) The ordinary medium of circulation 
should remain the currency note and the silver 
rupee and the stability of the currency in terms 
of gold should be secured by making the cur- 
rency directly convertible into gold, but gold 
should not circulate as money. 

( ii ) The necessity of unity of policy in the 
control of currency and credit for the achieve- 
ment of monetary stability involves the esta- 
blishment of a Central Banking system. 

(in) The Central Banking functions should 
be entrusted to a new organisation, referred to 
as the Reserve Bank. 

(iv) Detailed recommendations are made as 
to the constitution and functions and capacities 
of the Bank. 

(v) The outlines of a proposed charter are 
recommended to give effect to the recommen- 
dations which concern the Reserve Bank. 

(vi) Subject to the payment of limited 
dividends and the building up of suitable 
reserve funds, the balance of the profits of the 
Reserve Bank should be paid over to the 
Government. 

(vii) The Bank should he given the sole 
right of note issue for a period of (say) 25 years. 
Not later than five years from the date of the 
charter becoming operative, Government notes 
should cease to be legal tender except at Govern- 
ment Treasuries. 

(mii) The notes of the Bank should be full 
legal tender, and should be guaranteed by 
Government. The form and material of the 
note should bo subject to the approval of the 
Governor-General in Council. A Suggestion is 
made as to the form of the note. 
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(ix) An obligation should be imposed by 
statute on the Bank to buy and sell gold with- 
out limit at rates determined with reference 
to a fixed gold parity of the rupee but in quan- 
tities of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limi- 
tation being imposed as to the purpose for 
which the gold is required. 

{x) The conditions which are to govern 
tl/e sale of gold by the Bank should be so framed 
as to free it in normal circumstances from the 
task of supplying gold for non-monetary pur- 
poses. The method by which tliis may be 
secured is suggested. 

( xi ) The legal tender quality of the sovereign 
and the half-sovereign should be removed. 

(xii) Government should offer “on tap” 
savings certificates redeemable in 3 or 5 years 
in legal tender money or gold at the option 
of the holder. 

{xiii) The paper currency should cease to 
be convertible by law into silver coin. It 
should, however, Ik; the duty of the Bank to 
maintain the free interchangeability of the 
different forms of legal tender currency, and 
of the Government to supply coin to the Bank 
on demand. 

(xiv) One-rupee notes should ho re-intro- 
duced and should be full legal tender. 

(*»>) Notes other than the one-rupee note 
should be legally convertible into legal tender 
money, i.e., into notes of smaller denomination 
or silver rupees at the option of the currency 
authority. 

{xvi) No change should be made in the 
legal tender character of the silver rupee. 

(xvii) The Paper Currency and Gold Stand- 
ard Reserves should be amalgamated, aud the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute. 

(xriii) The proportional reserve system 
should he adopted. Gold and gold securities 
should form not less than 40 per cent, of the 
Reserve, subject to a possible temporary reduc- 
tion, with the consent of Government, on 
payment of a tax. The currency authority 
should strive to work to a reserve ratio of 50 
to 60 per cent. The gold holding should be 
raised to 20 per cent, of the Reserve as soon 
as possible and to 25 per cent, within ten years. 
During this period no favourable opportunity 
of fortifying the gold holding in the Reserve 
should be allowed to escape. Of the gold 
holding at least one-half should be held in 
India. 

(.viz) The silver holding in the Reserve 
should be very substantially reduced during 
a transitional period of ten years. 

(xx) Tile balance of the Reserve should be 
held In self -liquidating trade bills and Govern- 
ment of India securities. The “created" 
securities should be replaced by marketable 
securities within ten years. 

{xx i) A figure of Rs. 50 crores has been 
fixed as the liability in respect of the contracti- 
bility of the rupee circulation. Recommenda- 
tions are made to secure that an amount equal 
to one-fifth of the face value of any increase 
or decrease in the number of silver rupees in 


issue shall be added to or subtracted from this 
liability, and the balance of profit or loss shall 
accrue to or be borne by the Government 
revenues. 

(xxii) The Tssue Department of the Reserve 
Bank should be kept wholly distinct from Its 
Banking Department. 

(x xiii) The Reserve Bank should be entrust- 
ed with all the remittance operations of the 
Government. The Secretary of State should 
furnish in advance periodical information as 
to his requirements. The Bank should be 
left free, at its discretion, to employ such 
method or methods of remittance as it may 
find conducive to smooth working. 

(xxiv) During the transition period the 
Government should publish a weekly return 
of remittances made. A trial should be made 
of the system of purchase by public tender in 
India. 

(xxv) The cash balances of the Government 
(Including any balances of the Government of 
India* and of the Secretary of State outside 
India), as well as the banking reserves In India 
of all banks operating in India, should be 
centralised in the hands of the Reserve Bank. 

| Section 23 of the Government of India Act 
| should be amended accordingly. 

{xxvi) The transfer of Reserve assets should 
take place not later than 1st January 1029, 
and the Bank’s obligation to buy and sell gold 
should come Into operation not later than 
1st January 1031. 

(zxvii) During the transition period the 
currency authority {i.e., the Government until 
the transfer of Reserve assets and the Bknk 
thereafter) should be under an obligation to 
buy gold and to sell gold or gold exchange at 
its option at the gold points of the exchange. 
Tills obligation should be embodied in statu- 
tory form, of which the outline is suggested. 

{xxviii) Stabilisation of the rupee should 
be effected forthwith at a rate corresponding 
to an exchange rate of Is. 6 d. 

( xxix ) The stamp duty on bills of exchange 
and cheques should be abolished. Bill forms, 
in the English language and the vernacular In 
parallel, should be on sale at post offices. 

(xxx) Measures should be taken to promote 
tlie development of banking in India. 

ixxxi) Every effort should be made to 
remedy the deficiencies in the existing body 
of statistical data. 

A Minute of Dissent. — Wliilst all the mem- 
bers of the Commission signed the report, one of 
their number, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas 
did so subject to a minute of dissent. In 
the first part of this Minute Sir Purshotamdas 
subjected the long correspondence between 
the Government of India and the India Office 
on currency policy to a detailed analysis. The 
conclusions to which he came were that through- 
out the Government of India had striven 
for a system following the Fowler Report — a 
gold standard based on a gold currency, and 
that their efforts were emasculated by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State, who had iu view 
something which was often called the , Gold 
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Exchange Standard, but which was in effect 
no standard at all. On the question of the 
Gold Standard, he stressed the importance 
of the free movement of gold in India, but 
subject to this condition accepted the Gold 
Bullion Standard recommended by his col- 
leagues. As for the proposed Baser ve Bank, 
Sir Purshotamdas, whilst recognising that the 
scheme proposed might be the ideal, to be 
attained in process of time, thought that the 
best immediate course was to develop the 
Imperial Bank into a central bank for India. 
The chief point of difference with his colleagues 
was however the ratio. 

Dealing with the ratio of the rupee to gold, 
Sir Purshotamdas said that in September 1924 
the rate was approximately one and fourpence 
gold. At that time the Government was pressed 
to stabilise at the then ratio, and thus legally 
to restore the long current legal standard of 
money payments. This it declined to do, 
and by limiting the supply of currency, the 
ratio was raised to one and sixpence gold by 
April 1925. He declined therefore to attach 
any importance to a ratio reached by such 
measures. Proceeding to analyse the course 
of prices and wages, he combated the conclu- 
sion of his colleagues that prices had adjusted 
themselves in a preponderant degree to one 
shilling and sixpence. For these reasons he 
recommended that the rupee should be stabili- 
sed at the rate which was current for nearly 
twenty years, namely one and fourpence. 
His conclusions were summarised in the foll- 
owing terms : — 

“ I look upon the question of the ratio in 
this Report as being no less important than the 
question of the standard to be adopted for the 
Indian Currency System. I am convinced that 
if the absolute necessity of the free inflow of 
gold, which I have emphasised, is recognised, 
and steps taken to ensure it, the gold bullion 
standard proposed will be the correct one, 
and the likelihood of its breaking down under 
the strain of any convulsions in the future 
will be as remote as it can reasonably be. But 
I have very grave apprehensions that if the 
recommendation of my colleagues to stabilise 
the rupee at Is. 6 d is accepted and acted upon, 
India will be faced during the next few years 
with a disturbance in her economic organisa- 
tion, the magnitude of which is difficult to 
estimate, but the consequences of which may 
not only hamper her economic development 
but may even prove disastrous. Such a dis- 
turbance and its consequences my colleagues 
do not foresee to-day. But the possibility of 
their occurring cannot be ignored. Until 
adjustment is complete, agriculture threatens 
to become unattractive and less remunerative 
than it is to-day, and industries will have to 
undergo a painful process of adjustment, un- 
natural, unwarranted and avoidable — an adjust- 
ment which will be much to their cost, and 
affect not only their stability and their pro- 
gress, but in certain cases, their very existence. 
And should Nature have in store for India a 
couple of lean years after the four good harvests 
that we have had, during the period of forced 
adjustment to a rate of Is. 6d. t the steps that 
the Currency Authority will have to take to 
piain tain exchange at this rate may deplete 
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the gold resources of the country to an extent 
that may seriously shake the confidence, of her 
people in the currency system recommended." 

A Survey. — The official summary of the 
Report, and the summary of the minute of 
dissent, given above, do not however convey 
an idea of the far-reaching proposals embodied 
therein. These can be appreciated only if they 
are examined in close relation to the currency sys- 
tem of India In Its various phases since 1899. This 
was done in an article contributed to The 
Bankers' Magazine by Sir Stanley Reed, which 
was recognised to be a fair presentation of the 
position. The main features thereof are repro- 
duced below. There is here some re-treading 
of the path laid out in tho introductory section, 
but this Is unavoidable, if the full bearing? 
of the measures proposed by the Commission 
are to be appreciated. After describing the 
standard in force Sir Stanley Reed asked : 

What was the standard thus established ? 
It is generally described in London as the Gold 
Exchange Standard. That status was never 
claimed for it by its principal protagonist, the 
late Sir Lionel Abrahams, who described it* 
as a “limping standard." The Royal Com- 
mission declares that “In truth In so far as it 
amounted to a definite standard at all, it 
was a standard of sterling exchange.” Later, 
they show that “ the automatic working of the 
exchango standard is thus not adequately 
provided for In India, and never has been. 
The fundamental basis of such a standard is 
provision for the expansion and contraction 
of the volume of currency ... .Under the 
Indian system, contraction is not, and never 
has been, automatic." 

However, the standard limped along until 
the third year of the war. The exchange 
value of the rupee was stable ; prices adjusted 
themselves to the ratio ; Indian trade and 
industry developed. From the narrow stand- 
point of profit and loss, tho investment of the 
reserves, instead of keeping them in gold, 
resulted in a considerable gain to the finances 
estimated in 1925 at £17,962,466. But it 
bad three great disadvantages : it did not 
inspire public confidence ; it placed the Indian 
currency at the mercy of the silver market 
which was on occasion deliberately cornered 
against it; and it left the control of currency 
by the. Government divorced from the control 
of credit by the Presidency Banks, afterwards 
amalgamated in the Imperial Bank of India. 
On this the Commission make a very sugges- 
tive comment : “ when allowance has been made 
for all misunderstandings and misapprehen- 
sions, the fact remains that a largo moasure 
of distrust in tho present system is justified by 
its imperfections." 

There is, I think, an inadequate appreciation 
of the influence on the Indian currency and 
exchange of the war, and the action taken there- 
after. Tho first break in the permanent ratio 
of one shilling and fourpence did not occur until 
1917, when the full effect of dependence on the 
silver market was revealed. Faced by the 
unprecedented rise in the price of silver the 
Government of India had either to raise the 
price of Council Drafts or else abandon the 
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convertibility of the Note Issue. Wisely, it 
took the former alternative ; the price of Council 
Drafts followed the price of silver. The effect 
of this would have been transitory, but for 
the attempt in 1 920, on the advice of the Babing- 
ton Smith Committee, to stabilise the rupee 
at a new ratio of two shillings gold when all 
gold prices were crashing. It is easy to be 
wise after the event, but if the Government 
had followed silver down, as it followed silver 
up, there is no room to doubt that the rupee 
would have returned to its “ permanent” ratio 
with no more disturbance than was inevitable 
under war conditions. However, this was not 
done. The vain effort to stabilise the new 
ratio was abandoned in September, 1920, 
and the two shilling rupee has since been a legal 
fiction. Left free from administrative action, 
the rupee fell below one shilling and threepence 
sterling and one shilling gold* in 1921. Since 
under the influence of good harvests, it has 
climbed upwards, and has been in the neighbour- 
hood of one shilling and sixpence gold for the 
past twelve months. But it is not always 
realised in London that under these vicissitudes 
'the Indian standard has legally perished. In 
the words of the report, “ The stability of 
the gold value of the rupee is thus based upon 
nothing more substantial than a policy of the 
Government, and at present that policy can be 
found defined in no notification or undertaking 
by the Government. It has to be implied from 
the acts of the Government in relation to the 
currency, and those acts are subject to no statu- 
tory regulation or control.” 

The responsibility remitted to the Commis- 
(tlon was not therefore the mero stabilisation of 
the rupee, but the establishment of a standard 
which would command reasoned confidence; 
in India, to link the rupee to that standard, 
and to provide for its statutory control, automa 
tic working and stability ; to bring the control 
of currency and of credit under a single autho- 
rity and to free the Indian currency and ex- 
change system from the dominance 1 of the silver 
market. In short, it was to establish the rule 
of law in place of the practice of administrative 
discretion. 

Scheme for a Gold Currency.-— In the 

course of their inquiries in India the Commis- 
sion had placed before them a scheme for the 
immediate establishment of a gold bullion 
standard, and *its early conversion into the gold 
standard supported by the gold currency which 
a large body of Indian opinion has insistently 
demanded. The scheme was presented by the 


I disposal of 200 crores of silver 'rupees, or 687 
! million fine ounces, in ten years ; the acquisition 
in all of £103 millions of gold ; and the establish- 
ment of credits in London or New York. The 
cost was estimated at one and two-thirds crores 
| of rupees per annum during the first five years 
1 and thereafter from two-thirds of a crore to 
1*12 crore. 

| This scheme is subjected by the Commission 
to a detailed examination, and rejected on 
grounds which are convincing. The main 
grounds for this decision are that the estimates 
; of the amount and time of the gold demand 
l arc uncertain, and the absorption by India of 
; this £103 millions of gold, in addition to the 
1 normal absorption for the arts, hoards, etc., 
would powerfully react on the supplies of credit, 
f the rates of interest, and gold prices, throughout 
I the world. The reaction on the silver market 
j from the dethronement of the rupee and realisa- 
tion of this large quantity of sliver bullion would 
, be even more marked, with severely prejudicial 
! effects on the silver hoards of the people of India 
and the exchanges with China, where India 
still does a large business. Moreover, the 
capacity to raise the required credits is doubtful, 
and the cost is placed by the India Office at 
Rs. 3 crores a year. 

The evidence of the highest financial authori- 
, ties in London and New York established beyond 
| doubt that it is not in the interests of India 
j to precipitate any currency reform that would 
I violently disturb the gold and silver markets, 

1 however desirable that reform might be in 
i itself. Also, that whilst London, working in 
I close harmony with New York, would strain 
I every nerve to supply India with the funds 
1 she might require for her own development, 
j it could hardly be expected to provide credits 
{ for a scheme which would upset the gold and 
J silver markets. But whilst on these grounds 
• the Commission were not able to endorse Sir 
| Basil Blackett’s scheme, there is no doubt that 
i they were profoundly influenced by it in their 
own recommendations. The ultimate evolution 
of a poliey which promises a cure for India’s 
currency bills is therefore in large measure due 
to the courage and resolution with which the 
! Finance Authorities In that country faced them. 

I 

1 A Gold Bullion Standard— The currency 
system recommended by the Commission is a 
gold bullion standard. They propose that an 
obligation shall be imposed by statute on the 
currency authority to buy and sell gold without 
limit at rates determined with reference to a 


officials of the Finance Department, but it is ‘ fixed gold parity of the rupee, but in quantities 
known to be the work of the Finance Member, 0 f not less than 400 fine ounces, no limitation 
Sir Basil Blackett, whose work in India is of being imposed as to the purpose for which the 
the greatest value. ; gold Is required. The essence of this proposal 

j is “ that the ordinary medium of circulation in 
The essential features of this Scheme were j India should remain as at present the currency 
the undertaking of a statutory obligation by note and the silver rupee, and that the stability 
Government to buy and sell gold bullion in , of the currency in terms of gold should be securod 
400 oz. bars ; as soon as sufficient gold was by making the currency directly convertible 
available to put a gold coin in circulation ; into gold for all purposes, but that gold should 
after a period tentatively fixed at five years to , not circulate as money. It must not circulate 
undertake to give gold coin in exchange for at first, and it need not circulate ever.” In 
notes and rupees, and after a further period, ; breaking adrift from any idea of a sterling 
also tentatively fixed at five years, make the I exchange, or gold exchange standard, the Corn- 
silver rupee legal tender only for sums up to mission were powerfully influenced by two 
g sip^lj fixed amount. The scheme involved the ! factors— the necessity' fqr safeguarding the 
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Indian system from the price of silver rising \ 
above the melting point of the rupee and the 
desirability of establishing confidence by giving 
the country not only a real, but conspicuously | 
visible link between the currency and gold # 

This reasoning is eminently sound, and the 
scheme in its broad outlines should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India, 
but of all interested in Indian trade. India 
will have nothing to do with any exchange 
standard ; its experience has been too painful 
Proposals to that end would be rejected by the 
legislature and prolong the currency controver- 
sies it is desired to close. The gold bullion 
standard satisfies all the country’s real needs. 
True, it will not give it the gold mint and the 
gold currency which have long been demanded; 
it involves the demonetisation of the sovereign 
to which a sentimental influence attaches. 
But whilst it docs not do these things, it keeps 
the door open. No-one contends that a gold 
standard and a gold currency are immediately 
practicable. The most rapid progress thereto 
is embodied in Sir Basil Blackett’s scheme, 
which is full of uncertainties and risks. But 
when the gold reserves are strengthened to the 
requisite point, the proposals leave India per- 
fectly free to decide, through her legislature, 
where a gold currency is worth the expense. 

We must, however, face the obligation 
which a gold bullion standard imposes on the 
currency authority in India ; indeed the Com- 
mission do not attempt to burke it. “ The 
obligation is to convert the currency, not merely 
into foreign exchange, but into metallic gold, 
and it is an obligation that is not, as formerly, 
conditional and circumscribed, but absolute 
and unlimited. Nevertheless. . . .it has been 
undertaken by every other country that has 
adopted an effective gold standard : and wc 
have satisfied ourselves tliat the present resour- 
ces in the form of reserves at the disposal of the 
Government of India are adequate to enable 
the currency authority safely to undertake 
the obligation, with the measures of fortification, 
and at the time, which we specify.” It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to examine the reserves and 
the procedure thercanent. 

The reserves held for the purpose of main- 
taining the value of the token currency are two- 
fold— the Paper Currency Reserve and the Gold 
Standard Reserve. Their constitution on April 
30, 1926 (the date taken by the Commission), 
was as follows : — 

Paper Currency Reserve. 

Its. Crores. 


Silver coin . . 77*0 

Silver bullion 7*7 

Gold coin and bullion . . . 22*3 

Rupee securities 57-1 

Sterling securities 21 -0 


185 1 

(The gold coin and bullion and the sterling 
securities are converted at the legal fiction 
ratio of two shillings per rupee). 


Commission. 


The Gold Standard Reserve amounts at 
present to £40,000,000 Invested In British 
Treasury Bills and other sterling securities* 

Tn theory the two reserves fulfil entirely 
different functions. The Paper Currency 
Reserve is the backing for the Note Issue. Tho 
Gold Standard Reserve, accumulated from the 
profits on coining, is designed to maintain the 
external value of the rupee. In practice their 
action is closely interlocked, and the first line 
of defence in the event of a demand for remit- 
tance from India Is the gold in the paper currency 
reserve. This invisible line of demarcation 
will disappear if the Commission’s proposals 
are adopted. The Commission are justified in 
recommending that the two shall bo amalgama- 
ted. Their further proposals are that the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should lie fixed by statute ; that gold 
and gold securities should form not less than 
40 per cent, of the whole, with 50 to 60 per cent, 
as the ideal ; and that the holding of gold, which 
now stands at about 12*8 per cent., should be 
raised to 20 per cent, as soon as possible, and 
to 25 per cent, in ten years. Generally, they 
are of opinion that during this period no favour- 
able opportunity of fortifying the gold holding 
in the Reservo should be allowed to escape. 

The proposal to bring the combined Reserve 
under statutory control is wise ; an arguable 
cuso could be made out for the thesis that the 
currency difficulties of India have arisen in 
the main from the decision of Lord Curzon’s 
Government not to invest the official acceptance 
of the Fowler Report with legislative authority. 
The strengthening of the gold reserves is in 
entire accord with Indian needs. 

The Ratio. — The majority of the Commis- 
sion, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas being tho 
only dissentient, recommend that the rupee 
be stabilised in relation to gold at a rate eorres- 
pondlng to an exchange rate of one shilling and 
sixpence to the rupee. Round this point con- 
troversy in India will be concentrated ; it is 
worth while to refresh our memories of tho 
history of the ratio. The Fowler Committee 
recommended that the rupee should be perma- 
nently stabilised at one shilling and fourpcnce ; 
the Secretary of State for India accepted their 
recommendations without qualification. The 
rupee was substantially steady at this point 
until August, 1917. 

One principle advanced in Sir Dadiba Dalai's 
prophetic minority report in 1919, that the 
legal standard of money payments should be, 
and usually is, regarded as less open to repeal 
or modification than any other legislative Act, 
will command general acceptance. But when 
Sir Dadiba went on to suggest that the Govern- 
ment of India might have avoided this mea- 
sure by larger borrowings in India and encour- 
aging investment abroad he was on ground 
where no one in touch with Indian conditions 
can follow him. In the circumstances of the 
day the Government had no alternative to 
raising the rate of excliange save in declaring 
the rupee inconvertible, which during the war 
would have been disastrous. T must reiterate 
the belief that the real mischief was, done not 
when the rate of excliange was raised to meet 
the rise in sliver, but when It was not lowered 
as silver fell ; the attempt to stabilise ttye rupee 
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at the two shilling rate caused the Government 
of India large losses, and inflicted a terrible 
blow on trade ; after it was abandoned in Sep- 
tember, 1920, the rupee fell below one shilling 
and threepence sterling and one shilling gold. 
Thereafter, tinder the influence of a succession 
of abundant -harvests, it recovered. In 1923, 
it was one shilling and fotirpenco sterling ; 
in October, 1 924, one and sixpence sterling 
and one and four gold. With the rise in the 
pound to gold parity, the rupee reached one 
and sixpence gold in June, 1925, and has re- 
mained there. 

It is not, I think, open to doubt that if the 
vain attempt to stabilise the tujm'c, at two shil- 
lings had not been made in 1 920, or if advantage 
had been taken of its return to one and four, 
the permanent standard might have been re- 
established without undue disturbance. Sir 
Puxshotamdas Thakordas asserts in his minute 
of dissent that “ the Executive had made up 
their minds to work up to a one shilling and 
sixpence ratio long before this Commission 
was appointed to examine the question. 
Indeed, they have presented to us the issue 
In this regard as a fait accompli , achieved by 
them, not having hesitated by manipulation 
to keep up the rate even while we were in session 
I cannot conceive of any parallel to such a 
procedure in any country.’* 

It is to my mind a great misfortune that the 
opportunity ot restoring the permanent ratio 
of one and four was not seized when it ottered. 
Not because there is any special sanctity in a 
ratio as such but because there is a sanctity in the 
legal standard of money payments. If this 
had been done the Commission’s scheme would 
have received practically unanimous support 
in India ; as it is a violent controversy will rage 
round this secondary issue, obscuring the great 
merit* of the Commission’s basic recommenda- 
tion a true gold standard, statutory in its com- 
position and automatic in action, with the 
coalescence of the currency and credit authori- 
ties. However, we have to deal with facts 
as we find them.! The majority of the Commis- 
sion basetheir recommendation on the “ convic- 
tion, which has been formed and cumulatively 
reinforced duiing the progress of our inquiry, 
that at the present exchange late of about one 
shilling and sixpence, prices in India have al- 
ready attained a substantial measure of adjust- 
ment with those in the world at large, and, 
as a corollary, that any change in the rate would 
mean a difficult period of readjustment, involv- 
ing widespread economic disturbance, which it 
is most desirable in the interests of the people 
to avoid, and which would in the end be followed 
by no countervailing advantage.’* Sir Pur- 
ghotamdas Thakordas, in a closely-reasoned 
minute of dissent, supported by a wealth of 
figures, avers — and to my mind with conclusive 
force that the adjustments are far from complete, 
and cannot be completed in regard to wages 
without disastrous labour disputes. Both sides 
admit that their conclusions are weakened by 
the unreliability of the Iqdian index figures. 

The truth, I suggest, lies between these two 
contention* There have been very substantial 
adjustments to one shilling and sixpence ; no 
ratiQ could be operative for over a year without 
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inducing this result. r But it is clear that the 
adjustments, especially in regard to wages in 
Western India, are not complete. In the matter 
of the indebtedness of the agricultural classes of 
India — seventy per cent, of the whole population 
there has been no adjustment, not in relation to 
the land revenue they pay to Government. The 
ratio therefore cannot be determined as a ques- 
tion of academic principle, but is a matter of 
expediency. 

Here, it seems to me, the decisive factor Is the 
economic consequence of a return to one shilling 
and fourpenee. There is no half-way house ; 
the rate, must be either the de facto one of one 
and sixpence, or the old permanent ratio of one 
and fourpenee. The change would be imme- 
diate not a matter of weeks or months, but of 
hours or minutes. There would be an immedi- 
ate rise in prices of twelve and a half per cent., 
with a consequent reduction of real wages by 
that proportion ; there would be convulsive 
disturbance of the foreign trade ; there would be 
violent speculation . 1 omit all calculation of the 

effect of the lower rate on the finances of the 
Government of India, because this is an influence 
which has been over-valued in the past ; it is 
infinitesimal in comparison with the industrial 
and commercial Interests involved. No-one 
who lealises the sensitiveness of the Indian 
market, and the proneness to speculation, can 
contemplate those violent disturbances without a 
feeling akin to dismay. The balance of advan- 
tage lies with stabilisation at one and six ; 
the controversy which must ensue is part of the 
price to be paid for the neglect to re-establish 
the permanent ratio when it was practicable. 

The Currency Authority.— A feature 
in the Indian euriency system little appreciated 
in Great Britain is the predominance ot the 
Government. The Commission lay special stress 
on the disabilities this entails. “ India is per- 
haps the only country, among the great trading 
countries of the world, in which the Government 
exercises direct control over currency in general 
and over the note issue in particular. The bank- 
ing and currency reserves of the country are thus 

separated The Government controls the 

currency. The credit situation is controlled, as 
tar as it is controlled at all, by the Imperial 
Bank.” 

A volume might be written on this subject 
and on the controversy, the prejudice, and poli- 
tical harm which it involved. However, there 
is no useful purpose to be served by raking 
amongst these ashes, though the curious will 
find much food for thought in the historical 
retrospect, drawn entirely from official sources, 
which forms the first part of Sir Furushotamdas 
Thakordas’s minute of dissent. The Commission 
propose to establish harmony between these 
hitherto diverse interests — though there has 
been a close working arrangement between the 
Government and the Imperial Bank of recent 
years, and the Government has developed the 
note issue with skill and enterprise — by the 
establishment of a new Reserve Bank. A 
detailed scheme for the constitution and work- 
ing of the Bank, understood to be the handi- 
work of Sir Henry Strakosch, is embodied in the 
I Report. The Reserve Hank, with a capital of 
I five crores of rupees, is to have the sole right 
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of the Note issue ; the responsibility for main- 
taining the stability of the currency ; the cus- 
tody of the cash balances of the Government and 
the duty of carrying through its remittances ; 
it is to act generally as a bank of the banks, and 
its principal function will be to rc-discount 
bankable bills held by the commercial banks. 
Subject to the payment of limited dividends 
and the building up of suitable reserve funds, 
the balance of the profits is to be paid over to 
the Government. In return for making over 
the note issue and the reserves, the Government 
is to nominate the managing-governor and de- 
puty managing-governor, and tliree members of 
the Board — five members from a Board of 
fourteen. In order to free the Bank fiom poli- 
tical pressure, the Commission think it desirable 
to provide that no person shall be appointed 
President or Vice-President of a Local Board, 
or shall be nominated as a member of the Cen- 
tral Board, if lie is a member of any of the legis- 
latures. 

The main principle underlying this recom- 
mendation is not open to question. It is of para- 
mount importance to remove the Indian cur- 
rency system from official management and to 
link the eontiol of currency with the control of 
credit. This connotes the establishment of a 
Central Bank. But it is not the complete essen- 
tial ; far from it. 

India is sometimes spoken of as the sink for the 
precious metals. So long as she chiefly absolved 
silver the West looked on with benevolent 
approval ; now she is turning to gold the atti- 
tude is different. Indian capital is sometimes 
described as inadequate and timid. But oritics 
do not realise that the banking organisation of 
the country is so hopelessly inadequate that 
hundreds of millions of people have no secure 
refuge for their store of value other than gold and 
silver bullion in their own possession. The 
Exchange Bank cling to the seaports. The 
indigenous banks follow their example. The 
Imperial Bank is the only organisation which can 
carry reliable credit facilities into the mofussil. 
The old Presidency Banks were lamentably slow 
in exercising this responsibihty. The pace has 
been quickened, and as the price of the free use 
of the Government balances the Imperial Bank 
was called upon to open a hundred new branches. 
The total number of its branches is yet only a 
hundred and sixty -four, and it was stated by a 
competent banking authority in evidence 
before the Commission that India needed at least 
five thousand. 

Tliis extension of banking facilities is of trans- 
cendental importance. In an address to the 
University of Delhi last year Sir Basil Blackett 
committed himself to a remarkable statement : 
“ To some it may sound fantastic, in view of this 
historic habit — reliance on external capital — to 
talk of India's not supplying the whole of her 
own capital requirements but also becoming a 
lender of capital for the development of other 
countries. Yet, I believe firmly that, given the 
necessary development of banking and credit 
facilities and goodwill and readiness to profit 
by the counsel and assistance of European busi- 
nessmen, the time is not very far distant when 
India will be doing both these things. India 
would seem by nature to bo destined to be 
a creditor country, if only her people will it so." 
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But Indian resources will not bo mobilised 
without the vehement development of branch 
banks. 

As matters stand this work can only be done 
by the Imperial Bank, and though it is moving 
It is with desperate slowness. There are one or 
two features common to most of the hundred 
new branches it has opened. They attract 
deposits; they facilitate the investment habit; 
but they do not pay. To many who are in close 
touch with Indian conditions it seems that any 
measure which would weaken the capacity of the 
Imperial Bank to prosecute this unremunera- 
tive, but imperatively necessary, work by the 
diversion of the Government balances to the 
Indian Reserve Bank, or the division of these 
balances between the two banks, would be a 
retrograde measure. There are other considera- 
tions. The amount of re-discounting to be done 
in India is not large, as the Exchange Banks, 
which finance tho export trade, re-discount in 
London, which Is always likely to be the cheaper 
market. The number of men in India qualified to 
act on the directorate of banks is small. Are 
there enough to constitute the reliable direc- 
torates for two great banking institutions ? Tho 
Commission rather gloze over these difficulties. 
They think that the Reserve Bank will be able to 
spare for the Imperial Bank sufficient funds from 
the Government balances to enable it to prosecute 
the work of opening new branches ; also that a 
bill market will rapidly develop. But their argu- 
ments wear an aspect of special pleading. How- 
ever, the issue can be put in a nutshell. India 
must have a Central Bank. His found impos- 
sible to develop, even as a temporary measure, 
the Imperial Bank into a Central Bank, then there 
must be a Reserve Bank on the lines sketched 
in tho Report. But if a new Reserve Bank is 
established, it is essential that provision shall 
be made for the Imperial Bank to enjoy the free 
use of a sufficient share of the Government 
balances to enable it vigorously to develop bank- 
ing facilities in the mofussil and this obligation 
should be made compulsory. 

Tbe Note Issue. — Before the war there 
was a considerable and gi owing circulation of 
sovereigns. On the outbreak of hostilities these 
disappeared as currency ; the actual currency of 
India is a token, the silver rupees and another 
token, the note convertible into rupees. Ever 
since the breakway from the accepted gold 
standard this obligation lias imposed serious 
difficulties on the currency. It diove it into 
the very heavy coining which followed recovery 
from the famine of 1899-1900 ; it compelled 
heavy purchases of silver, which invariably rose 
in prices as the Government came into the 
market ; and it placed tin*. Indian currency sys- 
tem, as occuired during the war, at the mercy 
of the silver market. The maintenance of the 
convertibility of the note into silver rupees 
of the present fineness is only possible so long 
as silver does not rise above 48d. an ounce. The 
removal of this anomalous provision, the Com- 
mission say, Is an essential step in Indian cur- 
rency reform which must be taken sooner or 
later. " No opportunity for the termination of 
this obligatory convertibility is likely to be so 
favourable at the present when, by snaking the 
notes convertible into gold bars for all purposes, 
a more solid right of convertibility is attached 
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to them than they have ever had since 
silver ceased to be a reliable standard of value.” 
Both propositions can be accepted in their 
entirety. 

The rise in the volume of the paper currency 
is one of the most remarkable features in Indian 
financial history. It developed from no change 
in the status of the note itself ; it was always con- 
vertible on demand ; but from increased facili- 1 
ties for the encashment of notes, beginning with 
the introduction of universal notes of small de- 
nomination and steadily progressing as experi- 
ence was gained. Wc can therefore endorse 
the conclusion of the Commission that the best 
way to foster the use of currency notes is to 
establish confidence in their practical converti- 
bility, “and this confidence hae been secured not 
so much by a legal obligation to encash them 
at currency offices as by making rupees readily 
available to the public at centres where there is 
a demand for them.” There has been another 
factor in popularising the note which commands 
less attention. The rise in prices made the rupee 


| Bank, with the functions proposed to be remit 
I ted to the Reserve Bank. These voices were sc 
loud that they overbore the consideration of the 
» basic recommendations of the Report, a true gold 
j standard, and the establishment of an organi- 
sation which would link currency with credit. 
In Bombay there was started a Currency League, 
with brauches in other parts of India, whose 
main efforts were directed to the ratio, and to 
the idea that the legal ratio should be one and 
four, not one and six. 

In August 1026 the Government published the 
text of a Bill designed to fix the ratio at one and 
six, and to support it by the sale of bullion on 
the lines laid down in the Report. At the re- 
quest of a large body of opinion in the Legislative 
Assembly, which urged that there had not been 
time to study the Report and that the papers 
were not available, the discussion of this mea- 
sure was postponed until the 1921 session. On 
November 18th the Government of India issued 
r. notification to the following effect: — 


an unsuitable medium for large commercial 
transactions, from the bulk and weight oi the 
amount of currency required. 

The Commission therefore propose that whilst 
the legal obligation to convert into rupees all 
the notes in circulation shall remain, this 
obligation should not attach to the new notes to 
be issued by the Centra? Bank, and coincidentally 
the one-rupee note, which had acquired great 
popularity before it was discontinued on the 
ground of economy, shall be re-issued. The 
legal obligation on the Central Bank will be to 
give legal tender money, either notes of smaller 
denominations or silver 1 upees, at its option ; 
but it will be the duty of the Bank to supply 
rupees freely in such quantities as may be re- 
quired for circulation, and of the Government 
to furnish the Bank with such coin. The, cur- 
rency position is such that the change in the : 
legal status of the note will be unfelt. India is 
suffering from a surfeit of rupees, the total 
volume of which is estimated at approximately 
Rs. 400 crores. Then; are Its. 85 crores of silver 
coin and bullion in reserve. The whole tendency 
will be in the direction of a return of rupees to 
the reserve rather than to an appetite therefor. 
Not only will there exist the fullest capacity to 
supply rupees on demand, but there will be a 
positive inducement to the currency authority 
to encourage a demand for rupees in order to 
get rid of its redundant stock. It is clear that 
the present opportunity of freeing the currency 
authority from the dependence on the silver 
market which has hampered India for so 
many years is exceptionally favourable, and 
should be seized without hesitation. 

The reception of the Report- followed very 
closely the lines indicated as probable in tho 
article in The Banker S Magazine which we have 
quoted extensively above. There was a con- 
siderable protest, strongest in Western India 
but shared in other parts of the country, against 
the proposal to stabilise the rupee at one shilling 
and sixpence and a demand for a reversion to 
one and fourpence. There was, particularly 
in Bombay, a reluctance to agree to the estab- 
lishment of the Reserve Bank, coupled with the 
desire that the Imperial Bank of India should 
le re-moulded in order to make it the Central 


“After considering the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance, the 
Secretary of State for India in Council in agree- 
ment with the Government of India, is preijared 
to accept as a whole the recommendations of the 
Commission, subject to such further considera- 
tion of details as may prove to be necessary. The 
necessary legislation to give effect to these recom- 
mendations will be introduced in the Indian 
Legislature during the forthcoming session.” 

The new Ratio- — So far from closing the 
discussion, this notification intensified it. 
Feeling ran high on the subject of the ratio, 

1 considerable interests in the country being 
convinced that one shilling and sixpence 
was a higher rate than the manufacturing and 
agricultural industries could bear without 
prolonged and disastrous readjustment. These 
found strong expression when the Bill to give 
effect to the new rate was brought before the 
Legislative Assembly in February-March 1927. 
The Indian Currency Bill was however accepted 
by the Assembly by a small majority, and 
adopted by the Council of State. It established 
the ratio of one shilling and sixpence by enacting 
that the Government would purchase gold at 
I a price of twentyone rupees three annas ten 
I pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars con- 
taining not less than lorry tolas and would sell 
; gold or, at the option of Government, sterling 
for immediate delivery in London at the same 
price after allowing for the normal cost of 
transport from Bombay to London.' A rate 
of one shilling flvepence fortynine sixty-fourths 
| was notified as Government's selling rate for 
sterling to meet these obligations. 

Exchange has since remained stable at the one 
and sixpenny rate, but the proposal to establish 
a Reserve Bank for the control of Currency has 
not matured owing to differences between the 
Government and the Legislature as to the exact 
form of the Bank. Meantime the gold resources 
of the Government of India have been strength- 
ened, as will be seen when we come to consider 
the Reserves. 

! The character of the Reserves which are 
j the backbone of the Indian currency system 
I are shown below : — 
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March.. .. 1,84,87 98,72 29,76 
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Details of the balance of the Gold Standard Reserve on the 31st March 1928. 
In England — 

Estimated value on the 31st March 1928 of the sterling securities of the 


nominal value of £37,675,352 (as per details below) 37,843,638 

Gold 2,152,334 


Cash at the Bank of England 4, °* 8 

Total . . 40,000,000 


Details of investments : — 


British Treasury Bills 

Treasury 4J per cent. Bonds, February 1929 

Treasury 5£ per cent. Bonds, April 1929 

Treasury 4J per cent. Bonds, 1929-34 

Treasury 5£ per cent. Bonds, May 1930 

Treasury 4£ per cent. Bonds, 1930-32 

Treasury 4 per cent. Bonds, 1931-33 

Treasury 5 per cent. Bonds, 1933-35 . - • • 

National 5 per cent. War Loan 1929-47 Stock . . 

Total 


Face value. 
£ 

10,970,000 

2.500.000 
150,000 

3.375.000 

7.500.000 

3.765.000 

5.474.000 
3,000,000 

941,352 

37,675,352 


An essential part of the scheme formulated 
by Currency Commission was the formation of a 
Reserve Bank, to take over the Note Issue, 
custody of the Government remittances, and 
act as a true banker’s bank. The Commission 
pointed out that India was one of the few great 
countries where the control of currency was 
divorced from the control of credit, and where 
Government carried out immense financial 
transactions through its own agency , and propose 
the Reserve Bank as the apex of the new finan- 
cial system. 

The Government accepted these recommenda- 
tions, and in January 1927 introduced a Bill to 
give effect to the Commission’s advice. They 
proposed a shareholders’ bank, with a commer- 
cial directorate tempered by Government nomi- 
nees, and a new agreement with the Imperial 
Bank freeing it from some of the restrictions 
imposed. The Bill was referred to a Select 
Committee, when a marked deivergence of 
opinion was manifested. A majority of the Com- 
mittee carried recommendations for the trans- 
ference of a shareholders’ bank into a StateBank, 
with a strong element of directors selected by 
the legislatures. This changed Bill was before 
the legislature in September, and #as withdrawn 
by the Government for further consideration, 
it being understood that the Secretary of State 
for India objected to the drastlo changes made 
in the original scheme. 

These objections to the original scheme have 
been summarised under the following heads. 
That a Reserve Bank in charge of the credit and 
currency should be responsible to the legisla- 
ture ; that only a State Bank would carry the 
confidence of the people ; that a Reserve Bank 
does not require much capital, and therefore 1 


there was no need to create a body of share- 
holders ; and that if a bank with share capital 
was created, there was the risk of it falling under 
the domination of foreign capitalists, or of Indian 
capitalists in the big cities. 

The real ground of objection was the first ; 
the legislature sought to make the Bank responsi- 
ble to the legislature; that opened the great 
question whether the Reserve Bank should be 
commercial or political. 

The New Bill.— After conferring with the 
authorities in London, the Finance Member 
published in January 1928 the draft of an 
entirely new Bill. On the main point it was 
uncompromising. It provided ror a share- 
holders’ bank, with a capital of five crores 
of rupees, and it entirely excluded political 
interest in the management by stipulating that 
members of the legislatures were precluded from 
becoming directors. On all other points it 
sought to meet the objections to the original 
scheme. The provisions in this respect governed 
the directorate and the qualifications for share- 
holders. As these are important they are set 
out here : — 

The Shareholders. — (1) The original share 
capital of the Bank shall be five crores of rupees 
divided into shares of *one hundred rupees each, 
which shall be fully paid up. 

(2) No amount in excess of twenty thousand 
rupees shall be issued to any one person or to any 
two or more persons jointly, and no person shall 
be allowed to acquire an interest in the share 
capital of the Bank, whether held In his own 
right, or held jointly with others, or held partly 
in his own right and partly jointly with others, 
to a value in excess of twenty thousand rupees. 
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(3) Separate registers 0 f shareholders shall 
be maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Rangoon and Delhi, and a separate issue of 
shares shall be made in each of the areas served 
by those registers, as hereinafter defined, and 
shares shall not be transferable from one 
register to another save in accordance with 
conditions to be prescribed by the Governor- 
General in Council. 

(4) A shareholder shall be qualified to be regi- 
stered as such in any area in which he is ordi- 
narily resident or has his principal place of busi- 
ness in India, but no person shall be registered 
as a shareholder in more than one register or 
as a holder of an interest in the share capital of 
a total nominal value exceeding twenty thousand 
rupees ; and no person who is not— 

(а) domiciled in India, or 

(б) a British subject ordinarily resident in 
India, or 

(c) a company registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, or a society registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, or a 
scheduled bank, or a corporation or company 
incorporated by or under an Act of Parliament 
or any law for the time being in force in any of 
His Majesty’s dominions and having a branch 
in British India, shall be registered as a share- 
holder or be entitled to payment of any dividend 
on any share. 

Management. — The essential clauses of theBill 
relating to the management of the Bank are : — 
The general superintendence of the affairs 
and business of the Bank shall be entrusted to 
a Board of Directors which may exercise all 
powers and do all such acts and things as may 
be exercised or done by the Bank and are not 
by this Act expressly directed or required to be 
done by the Bank in general meeting. 

Save as expressly provided in this Act 
— (u) no person may be a Director who is 
not or has not at some time been — (i) actively 
engaged in agriculture, commerce, finance or 
industry, or (ii> a director of any company as 
defined in clause (2) of section 2 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, or of a corporation or 
company Incorporated by or under any law for 
the time being in force in any place outside British 
India : and (b) no person may be a Director 
who is — (i) a government official, or (ii) an officer 
or employee of any bank or (111) a director of 
any bank, other than a registered society as 
defined in clause (e) of section 2 of the Co-opera- 
tive Societies Act, 1912. 

The election or appointment as Director 
of any person who is a member of the Indian 
Legislature or of a local Legislature shall be void, 
unless within one month of the date of his elec- 
tion or appointment he ceases to be such member, 
and if any Director is elected or nominated as 
member of any such Legislature he shall cease 


to be a Director as from the date of such election 
or nomination, as the case may be. 

The Board shall consist of the follow" 
ing Directors, namely : — (a) a Governor and two 
Deputy Governors to be appointed by the Gover- 
nor-General in Council after consideration of 
any recommendation made by the Board in 
that behalf ; (b) four Directors to be nominated 
by the Governor-General in Council; (c) two 
Directors to be elected by theAssociatedChambers 
of Commerce; (d) two Directors to be elected 
by the Federation of the Indian Chambers of 
Commerce ; (e) one Director, representing the 
interest of agriculture to be elected by provincial 
co-operative banks holding shares to the nominal 
value of not less than five thousand rupees ; 
(/) eleven Directors to be elected on behalf of 
the shareholders on the various registers; (fir) 
one government official to he nominated by the 
Governor- General in Council. 

The shareholders registered on the vari- 
ous registers shall elect delegates for the 
purpose of electing Directors to represent them 
on the Board, and the numbers of delegates 
alia.ll be as follows, namely; — (a) for the Bombay 
register— twenty -four members ; (6) for the 
Calcutta register — twenty-four members ; (c) 
for the Madras register — ten members; ( d ) 
for the Rangoon register— ten members; ( e ) 
for the Delhi register— twenty-four members. 

The election of delegates for the sharehold- 
ers on a register shall be held once in every 
five years, at a convenient time before the 
expiry of the term of office of the retiring Direc- 
tors for the election of whose successors the 
delegates are to be elected. 

(5) Delegates shall hold office for a period 
of five years. 

Reception of the Bill — When the Bill was 

published many of those who weie opposed to 
j the original scheme seemed to be chary of com- 
mitting themselves to an opinion. But the 
general attitude may be fairly indicated in 
tliefce terms. By those who accepted the Idea of 
a shareholders’ T>ank, the Bill was regarded as 
a considerable improvement, inasmuch as it 
safeguarded the country against either alien or 
capitalist control, and gave every, part of the 
country, and every important interest, represen- 
tation on the directorate. Those who wanted a 
State, or in other terms a political bank, stood 
fast in their opposition, and objected the scheme 
root and bran ch. There was the further criticism 
that the original Bill having passed through 
Select Committee, and been discussed In the 
legislature, it was unconstitutional to withdraw 
it and substitute a fresh measure ; the correct 
procedure, they maintained, was for the original 
Bill, as amended by the Select Committee and 
the legislature to be proceeded with. The BiR 
failed to secure the support of tjie legislature 
and was withdrawn, 
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Aa crop* depend on the existence of plant 
food and moisture in the soil, so the character 
of the agriculture of a country depenflsTargely 
on Its soil and climate. It 4s true that geogra- 
phical situation, the character of the people and 
other considerations have their influence which 
is not inconsiderable, but the limitations im- 
posed by the nature of the soil and above all 
by the climate tend to the production of a cer- 
tain class of agriculture under a certain given 
set of conditions. 

The climate of India, while varying to some 
extent in degree, in most respects is remark* 
ably similar in obaraoter throughout the coun- 
try. The main factors in common are the 
monsoon, the dry winter and early summer 
months, and the intense heat from March til) 
October. These have the effect of dividing 
the year into two agricultural seasons, the Kharif 
or Monsoon and the Rabi or W liter Season each 
bearing its own distinctive crops. Between early 
June and October abundant rains fall over the 
greater part of the continent while the winter 
months are generally dry, although North-West- 
ern India benefits from showers in December 
and January. The south of the Peninsula, and 
especially the Madras Presidency, however, is 
more truly tropical especially in the south, and 
depends mainly on the N.-E. monsoon ; here the 
two crop seasons can hardly be said to exist 
The distribution of the rainfall tliroughout 
the year, which is of considerable importance 
to agriculture, is none too favourable, but 
1 b not quite so bad as is often represent- 
ed. The rainfall is greatest at wh&t would 
otherwise be the hottest time of the year, viz., 
mid-summer, and when it is most needed. It 
Bhould be remembered that in a hot country 
intermittent showers are practically valueless 
as evaporation is very rapid. Heavy rainfall 
concentrated in a limited period, though it 
lias its drawbacks and demands a special sys- 
tem of agriculture, has many advantages in hot 
countries. 

Soils. — Pour main soil types can be recog- 
nised In India, viz., (1) the Red soils derived 
from rocks of the Archsean system which charac- 
terise Madras, Mysore and the South-East 
of Bombay and extend through the East of 
Hyderabad and the Central Provinces to 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur and the South of Bengal. 
(2) The black cotton or regur soils which 
over-lie the Deccan trap and cover the greater 
part of Bombay, Berar and the Western parts 
of the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
with extensions into Central India and Bundel- 
khand. The Madras regur soils though less 
typical are also important. (3) The great allu- 
vial plains, agriculturally the most important 
tract in India as well as the most extensive, 
mainly the Indo-Gangetic Plain embracing Sind, 
northern Raj pu tana, most of the Punjab, the 

K is of the United Provinces, most of 
r and Bengal and half of Assam. (4) The 
laterite soils which form a belt round the 
Peninsula and extend through East Bengal 
into Assam and Burmah. 

The great alluvial plains are characterised by 
ease of cultivation and rapid response to irriga- 
tion and manuring; broadly speaking there 
are few soils in the world more suited to inten- 


sive agriculture so long as the water supply is 
assured. The other soils are less tractable 
and call for greater skill in management and 
are less adapted to small holdings ; of these he 
regur soils are the most valuable. 

Agricultural Capital and Equipment.—* 

India is a country of small holdings ana the com- 
monest type is that which can be cultivated with 
one pair or bullocks under local conditions. Large 
holdings are practically unknown, and are mainly 
confined to tne planting industries. Farming is 
carried on with a minimum of capital, there 
being practically no outlay on fencing, build- 
ings, or implements. The accumulation of 
capita) is prevented by the occurrence of fa- 
mine and the high rate of interest, and extra- 
vagance of expenditure in marriage celebra- 
tions. The organization of co-operative credit 
which has been taken in hand by Government 
and which has already proved successful in 
many provinces will undoubtedly lead to an 
increase in Agricultural capital. 

Equipment.— For power the ryot depends 
chiefly on cattle which, as a rqle, are light and 
aotive but possess little hauling power. The 
necessary tilth for crops is brought about by 
frequency of ploughings, the result being that 
the soil is seldom tilled as it should be This 
is not chiefly due to want of knowledge on 
the part of the people but through want of pro- 
per equipment. The Indian agriculturist, as a 
rule, possesses an intimate though limited know- 
ledge of the essentials of his own business, and 
fails, not only through ignorance, bat also 
through lack of ways and means. 

Implements are made of wood although 
ploughs are usually tipped with iron points, and 
there is a great similarity in their shape and 
general design. The Introduction of iron ploughs 
has made much progress in the last few years 
and many hundred thousand are now in use. The 
levelling beam is used throughout the greater 
part of the country in preference to the harrow 
and roller: and throughout Northern India the 
plough and the levelling beam are the only Im- 
plements possessed by the ordinary cultivator. 

On black cotton soils the commonest im- 
plement is the bakhar, a simple form of broad- 
shape plough. Seed drills and drill hoes are 
in use in parts of Bombay and Madras but 
throughout the greater part of the country 
the seed is either broadcasted or ploughed in. 
Hand implements consist of various sizes of 
hoes, the best known of which are the kodal 
or spade with a blade set at an angle towards 
the labourer who does not use his feet in 
digging, and the khurpi or small hand hoe. 
Of harvesting machinery there is none ; grain 
is separated either by treading out with oxen 
or beating out by hand, and winnowing by the 
agency of the wind. 

CuUivation.— Cultivation at itB best Is 
distinctly good but in the greater part of the 
country it has plenty of room for improvement. 
As in any other country success in agriculture 
varies greatly with the character of the people, 
depending largely as it does on thrift and 
industry. In most places considering the 
targe population cultivation is none too good, 
Agriculture suffers through lack of organiza- 
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tion and equipment. Owing to tbe necessity 
of protection against thieves, in most parts 
the people live in villages, many of them at 
considerable distances from their land. Again, 
holdings, small though they are, have become 
sub-divided by the Indian laws of inheritance 
without any regard for convenience, although 
very definite attempts are now being made 
by some of the Provincial Governments to 
remedy this evil by new legislation For 
Ttabi crops which demand a fine seed-bed 
preparatory tillage consists mainly of repeated 
treatments with the indigeneous plough (or 
on black soils the Bahhar) which serves 
the purpose of plough, harrow and cultivator, 
combined with applications of the levelling 
beam. Crude as these implements are they 
produce in Northern India a surface mulch and 
moist sub-soil which is the aim of all dry-farm- 
ing operations. For Kharif crops the prepara- 
tion is much less thorough as it is essential to sow 
without delay. Interculture is usually inadequate. 
Manure Is generally applied to more valuable 
crops like sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, etc. Seeding 
is either done broadcast or by drilling behind a 
wooden plough or drill. Thinning and spacing 
are not nearly so well done as they might be, and 
intercultivation is generally too superficial. 
Harvesting is done by sickle where the crops 
are cut whole, and there is little waste involved. 
On the whole the methods of the ryot if car- 
ried out thoroughly would be quite satisfactory, 
but it is doubtful if this could be done with tbe 
number and quality of cattle at his disposal. 

Irrigation is necessary in order to grow 
full crops on the land, over a large 
part of the country owing to insufficient rain- 
fall and the vagaries of the monsoon. Canal 
irrigation has been greatly extended over the 
Punjab, Sind, United Provinces and Madras 
through Government canals which, in addition 
to securing the crops over existing cultivated 
land, have converted large desert tracts into 
fertile areas. The Punjab and parts of the Unit- 
ed Provinces are naturally well suited to canal 
irrigation owing to the frequency of their rivers. 
'1 he water is generally taken off at a point a 
little distance from where the rivers leave 
the hills and is conducted to the arid plains 
below. Tbe main caual splits up into diverg- 
ing branches, which again subdivide up into 
distributaries from which the village channels 
receive their supplies. Water rates are levied 
on the matured areas of crops, Government 
thus bearing a part of the loss in case of failure. 
Much of the laud is supplied by what is termed 
flow Irrigation, i.e. t the land is directly com- 
manded by the canal water, but a great deal 
bas to be lifted from one to three feet the canal 
running in such cases below the level of the 
land. Rates for lift irrigation are, of course, 
ower than those for flow. 

Irrigation canals are generally classed into 
(1) perennial and (2) inundation canals. Peren- 
oial canals, which give supplies iu all seasons 
generally have their beadworks near the hills, 
thus commanding a great range of country. 
Farther from the hills, owing to the very 
gradual slope of the laud and the lowness of the 
rivers in the cold weather, perennial irrigation 
is difficult and inundation canals are resorted 
to. These canals only give irrigation when 
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the rivers are high. As a rule, in Northern 
India they begin to flow when the rivers rise 
owing to the melting of the snow on the hills 
in May and dry up in September. 

At the present time the Bombay Presidency 
possesses the most spectacular irrigation schemes 
In India — if not in the world. The Lloyd Dam 
at Bhatgar, 190 feet high, will have the greatest 
cubical contents of any masonry wall in the 
world; the Wilson Dam at Bhandardara, 
impounding 272 feet of water, is far and away 
the highest dam in India, whilst tbe Sukkur 
Barrage in Sind across the Indus will irrigate 
a desert whose area far exceeds that of any 
other scheme conceived by engineers. 

Irrigation from Wells.— -About one 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
is got from lifting water from wells ranging in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet. Their 
numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction. The recurring cost of this 
form of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
the increasing coBt of their maintenance. 

All Agricultural departments are now giving 
increased attention to the better utilisation of 
underground water supplies, existing wells being 
improved by boring and tube wells of large 
capacity installed and equipped with pumping 
machinery. 

Tank irrigation is common in Central and 
Southern India. Large quantities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (or tanks) and distri- 
buted during the drier seasons of the year, 
Often the indirect effect of the tank in main- 
taining the sub-soil water level is as important 
as the direct irrigation. 

Manures. — Although the number of cattle 
maintained in India is very high and indeed 
excessive, there is everywhere a shortage of farm- 
yard manure. This is partly due to the small 
use of bedding, for which straw can ill be spared, 
and to the keeping of cattle in the open but 
mainly to the use of dung as the principal source 
of village fuel. Hence the supply of organic 
matter to Indian soils is deficient. Unfortu- 
nately the Indian cultivator does not possess 
the skill of the Chinaman in the making of 
composts and much valuable manurial material 
is wasted in every Indian village and to the 
detriment of sanitation. Green-manure crops 
! are spreading slowly and the use of oil-cakes, 
especially castor-cake, for the more valuable 
crops like sugarcane and tobacco is increasing. 

Though much of the cultivated land In India 
is naturally fertile, the soil over large areas has. 
been impoverished as a result of its being cropped 
year after year without manure. Various kluds 
of natural and artificial manures have been tested 
on Government farms and a small demand lor 
them created by demonstrating their use in 
villages. The demand for artificial fertilizers is 
on the increase, and although a large portion of 
them goes to tea and coffee plantations, larger 
quantities are now being applied also to such 
valuable crops as sugarcane, cotton and tobacco. 
The chief artificial fertilisers now Iil use are 
sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, ana soluble 
phosphate fertilisers. 
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Bice. — A reference to the crop statistics 
shows that rice is the most extensively grown 
crop in India, although it preponderates in the 
wetter parts of the country, viz., in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Burma and Madras. The crop 
requires for its proper maturing a moist climate 
with well assured rainfall. The cultivated 
varieties are numerous, differing greatly in qua* 
trty and in suitability for various conditions of 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own localities. The better qualities are 
so wn In seed beds and transplanted in the 
monsoon. Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
in lowlying areas and is sown before the mon- 
soon as it must make a good start before 
the floods arrive. Deep water riees grow quickly 
and to a great height and are generally able 
to keep pace with the rise in water level. 

For transplanted rice the soil is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
is worked in a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted. The land Is laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply. The seed- 
lings are planted in small bunches containing 
from 4 to 6 plants each and are simply 
dibbled into the mud at distances of 6 to 12 
inches apart. Where available, irrigation water 
is given at frequent intervals and the fields 
are kept more or less under water until the crop 
begins to show signs of ripening. 

Wheat. — Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab supplying about 
two-thirds of the total area, and probably 
three-quarters of the total outturn In India. 
The majority of the varieties grown belong to 
the species Triticium vulgar e, Indian wheats 
are generally white, red and amber coloured 
and are mostly classed* as soft from a com- 
mercial point of view. As seen in local markets 
Indian wheats frequently contain appreciable 
quantities of other grains and even of extraneons 
matter due to the method of threshing em- 
ployed. Wheat for export is well-cleaned and 
there has been great improvement in this res- 
pect of recent years. Most of the Indian 
wheats are soft weak wheats but there are some 
well known Maocaroni wheats amougst them. 
Indian wheat at present meets a special de- 
mand on the London market being available 
when other stocks of soft wheats are low. 
Strong wheats of high milling quality are 
grown on a considerable scale in Northern India 
as the result of the work of the Agricultural 
Departments but are mainly retained for local 
consumption. Exports of wheat during the 
last 30 years have varied from zero to over 2 
million tons, most of the annual production of 
some 10 million tons is always consumed in the 
country ; indeed each rise in exports has been 
simultaneous with the opening up of a new 
canal colony. The crop is generally grown 
after a summer fallow and, except In irrigated 
tracts, depends largely on tbe conservation of 
the soil moisture from previous monsoon, 
turns in January and February are generally 
beneficial but' an excess of rainfall in these 
months usually produces rust with a diminution 
of the yield On irrigated land 2 to 4 waterings 
are generally given. Thu crop is generally 


harvested in March and April and the threshin r 
and winnowing go on up till the end of May 
In good years the surplus crop is bought uj 
at once by exporters and no time is lost in 
putting it on the European market as other 
supplies are at that time of year scarce. In 
year3 of low yield the local price is sufficiently 
high to restrict exports. 

The Millets. — These constitute one of the 
most important group of crops in the country 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
lor the cattle. The varieties vary greatly in 
quality, height and suitability to various 
climatic ana soil conditions. Perhaps the 
two best known varieties are Jowar ( Sorghum 
tmlgare) the great millet, and Bajra the 
Bulrush millet ( Pennisetum typhoideum). Gen- 
erally speaking the jowars require better 
land than the bajras and the distribution 
of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil. Neither for jowar nor bajra is manure 
usually applied though Jowar responds hand- 
somely to high manuring and cultivation is not 
so thorough as for wheat. The crop is gener- 
ally sown in the beginning of the monsoon 
and so it requires to be thoroughly weeded. 
In the case of jowar, however, very large area9 
are sown as a rabi crop. It is often grown 
mixed with the summer pulses especially Arhar 
( Cajanm indicus — pigeon pea) and other crops. 
The subsidiary crops are harvested as they ripen 
either before the millet is harvested or after- 
wards. The produce is consumed in the country. 

Pulses. — Pulses are commonly grown through- 
out India in great variety and form at once 
the backbone of the agriculture, since even 
the present moderate degree of soil fertility 
could not be maintained without leguminous 
rotations, and a primary necessity in the food 
of a vegetarian population. The yields on the 
whole are fairly good, mixed cropping is com- 
mon. The principal pulses are Arhar ( Cajanus 
indicus), gram ( Cicer arietinum), various species 
of Phaseolus and Pisum. Reference should be 
made to Groundnuts which though of modern 
introduction now forms an important leguminous 
oil-seed crop in Madras and Bombay, and to 
a less extent in other provinces and an import- 
ant article of export. 

Cotton. — Cotton is one of the most important 
commercial and export crops of India covering 
now some 28 million acres annually with a 
production of 5£ to 0 million bales of 400 lbs. 
Some two million bales are consumed annually 
by Indian mills, the rest being exported to Japan, 
China and the Continent of Europe. Some frds 
of the average annual production consists of 
short-staple cotton of I' to l" staple mainly 
ranging round !"• The remainder is medium 
staple cotton ranging from Y to 1J". The 
better qualities are in keen demand for Indian 
mills, Punjab- American and Madras-Tinnevelly 
and Karunganni being the principal long-staple 
cottons exported. There is no Indian cotton 
belt ; Bombay, the Central Provinces, Hydera- 
bad, Baroda, Madras, the Punjab and the 
United Provinces all have important cotton 
tracts producing distinct types. Sowing and 
liarvesting seasons are equally diverse, the formei 
extending from May to December in differen! 
parts of the country and the latter from Octopei 
to May and June, yields vary greatly ; in tbt 
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best irrigated tracts the normal yield is about! 
200 ibs. of ginned cotton per acre and yields' 
much above these have been recorded whilst 
in the poorest unirrigated tracts 60 lbs. per acre 
is a good crop. Of recent years, as the result 
of the work of the Agricultural Departments 
and the Tndian Central Cotton Committee, the 
quality and yield of the staple cottons has 
improved and also the yield and cleanliness of 
the short-staple tracts. 

The Cotton Transport Act, the Cotton Gin- 
ning and Pressing Factories Act and the Bom- 
bay Cotton Markets Act have all been passed 
at the instance of the Committee and are 
doing much to check the abuse of adulteration 
and promote better marketing. Agricul- / 
tural Departments have continued their 
campaign of cotton improvement and, apart 1 
from improvements in methods of cultivation, 
improved varieties of cotton now etn crs over 
3£ million acres. 

Exports. — The exports of raw cotton from 
India by sea to foreign countries in the last 
five cotton years (September to August) were as 
follows (in thousand bales of 400 lbs. each) * — 


Countries. 

1922- 

23. 

1923- 

24. 

1924- 

25. 

1925- 

26. 

1926- 

27. 


Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 


(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) (1,000) 

1 

(1,000) 

United 

Kingdom. 

223- 

~ 288“ 

216 

153“ 

85 

Germany. . 

245 

209 

230 

153 

204 

Belgium . . 

234 

257 

238 

210 

159 

France . . 

130 

173 

180 

175 

112 

Spain 

62 

136 

60 

71 

53 

Italy 

309 

602 

482 

388 

272 

China 

376 

243 

355 

521 

253 

Japan 

1,759 

1,384 

2,101 

1,995 

1,582 

Other 

Countries 

135 

158 

136 

109 

110 

Total . . 

3,473 1 

3,450 

3.998 1 

3,775 1 

2,830 


The exports for the seven months of the season 
J 927-28, is., from September 1027 to March 
1928, amounted to 1,637,000 bales, as compared 
with 1,781,000 bales in the corresponding period 
of the previous year. 

Sugarcane.— Although India is not natur- 
ally as well suited for sugarcane growing as 
many other tropical countries, some 3| millions 
of acres are annually sown. The crop is mostly 
grown in the submontane tracts of Northern 
India. The common varieties are thin and 
bard, yielding a low percentage of juice of fair 
quality, but cane of the highest quality and yield 
19 grown in South India. In India white sugar is 
not made by the grower who simply boils down 
the juice ana does not remove the molasses. The 
product called gur or gal is generally sold 
and consumed as such, although in some parts 

certain amount of sugar-making is carried 
0,1 by the old indigenous processes. The 
production of sugar and gur by indigenous 
niethods exceeds 3 million tons annually. Mo- 
( l' rn sugar factories, mainly situated in Bihar 
and the United Provinces, produce some 90,000 
tons of white sugar annually as compared to an 
annual import of 700,000 to 800,000 tons of 


white sugar. Despite & heavy protective tariff 
Indian sugar factories still have some difficulty 
in competing with the imported product, their 
main difficulties being the scattered nature 6t 
the cane cultivation and low yields of pobt 
quality cane. The latter disadvantage is 
rapidly being reduced by the large-scale intro- 
duction of new seedling canes from the imperial 
Sugarcane breeding station at Coimbatore, the 
best of these seedlings are very satisfactory 
both in tonnage and quality. 

Oilseeds.— The crops classified under this 
heading are chiefly eesamum, linseed and 
the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustafd, etc.) 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more or less precarious by nature — they cover 
an immense area. 

Linseed requires a deep and moist soil 
and is thUB grown chiefly in Bengal, Bihar, 
the United Provinces and the Central Pro- 
vinces. The crop is grown for seed and not 
for fibre and the common varieties are of a 
much shorter habitof growth than those of 
Europe: Ibe yield viries greatly from practically 
nothing up to 600 or 600 lbs. of seed per acre. 
The seed is mainly exported whole but a certain 
amount of oil pressing is done in the country. 

Sesamum or (Gingelly) is grown mostly 
in Peninsuiar India as an autumn or winter 
crop. The seed Is largely exported. 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
Important group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development. They are onp of the most 
useful crops in the rotation. They occupy the 
land for a few months only, ancf owing to their 
dense growth leave the soil clean and in good 
condition after their removal. A number of 
varieties are grown differing from each other 
in habit of growth, time of ripening, and siee 
and quality of seed. The best Known are rape, 
toria, and sarson. The crop is generally sown 
in September or early October and harvested 
from December to February. The crop Is 
subject to th« attack of aphis (green fly) at the 
time of flowering and sometimes suffers con- 
siderable damage from this pest. The seed 
is subject to injury from rain and great 
care has to be taken In the drying. The produce 
Is largely exported whole, but there is a con- 
siderable amount of local oil-pressing — the 
cake being in demand for feeding purposes. 

Jute. — Two varieties of the plant are culti- 
vated as a crop, Oapsularis and Qjitorius. 
lute growing is confined almost entirely to 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa. The 
crop requires a rich moist soil. Owing to 
river inundation this part of India receives 
a considerable alluvial deposit every year 

and the land is thus able to sustain this 
exhausting crop without manure. The crop 
is rather delicate when young, " but once estab- 
lished requires no attention, and grows to a 
great height (10 to 11 feet). Before ripening 
the crop is cut and retted in water. After 
about three weeas submersion the fibre is 
removed by washing and beating. ,At the 
recent high range of prices jute may be con 
sidered to have been; for the last few years, 
tbe best paying crop in India. 
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4 Tobacco i« grown here and there all over 
the country chiefly, however, in Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie* 
ties cultivated Nieotiana Tabacum is by far the 
moftt common. Maximum crops are obtained on 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a Itigh stan- 
dard of cultivation including liberal manuring 
!? 9f®®ssary. The crop is only suited to small 
holdings where labour is plentiful as the atten- 
tion necessary for its proper cultivation is very 
great. The seed is germinated in seed beds 
aud the young plants are transplanted when 
* few inches high, great care being taken to 
shield them from the sun. The crop is very 
carefully weeded and hoed. It is topped after 
attaining a height of, say, 2 ft., and all suckers 
are removed, a he crop ripens from February 
onwards and is cut just before the leaves 
become brittle. The greater part of the tobacco 
grown in India is intended for Hookah smoking 
and is coarse and heavy in flavour. Lighter 
kinds are also produced for cigar and cigarette 
manufacture and there is every prospect of 
this crop becoming increasingly important in 
the future as the result of successful work by 
the Agricultural Departments. 

Live-stock consist mainly of cattle, 
buffaloes and goats, horses not being used ior 
agricultural purposes. Sheep are of secondary 
importance. 

For draught purposes cattle are in more 

G eneral use than buffaloes especially in the 
rier parts of the country, but buffaloes are 
very largely used In the low lying rice tracts. 
For dairying buffaloes are perhaps more pro- 
fitable than cows as they give richer milk and 
more of it: but they require more feeding. 
The poorer people depend largely on the milk 
of goats of which there are an enormous number 
throughout India* Cattle breeding is carried 
on mainly in the non-culfcivated tracts in Central 
and Southern India, Southern Punjab and 
Raiputana, where distinct breeds with definite 


The Agricultural Departments in India as 
they now exist may be said to be a creation of 
the last twenty years. There have for a good many 
years past been experimental farms, under offi- 
cial oontrol, in various parts of India, but they 
were in the past to a large extent in the hands 
of amateurs, and the work of the Agricultural 
Departments, with which ail the major provin- 
ces were provided by about 1884, was in the 
main confined to the simplification of revenue 
settlement procedure and the improvement of 
the land records system. In 1901 the appoint- 
ment of an Inspector-General of Agriculture 
gave the Imperial Agricultural Department 
for the first time an expert head, and placed 
the Government of India in a position to en- 
large the scope of their own operations and to 
co-ordinate the work being done on independent 
lines in various provinces. At that time the 
staff attached to the Government of India 
consisted of an Agricultural Chemist and a 
Oryptogamic Botanist, while trained Deputy 
Directors of Agriculture were employed only 
in Madras, Bombay and the United Province 
and the Soonomic Botanist in Madras was the 
only provincial representative of the more 
specialised type of appointments. Within the 


characters have been preserved. The best 
known draught breeds are Hansi, Nellore, 
Amritmehal, Gujrat, Malvi, and tbe finest 
milk cows are the Sanlw&l (Punjab) Gir (Ka- 
thiawar) and Sind. Owing, however, to the 
encroachment of cultivation on the grazing 
areas well-bred cattle are becoming scarce 
and some of the breeds are threatened with 
extinction. Efforts to improve the quality 
of the cattle in the non-breeding districts by 
the use of selected bulls have hitherto been 
frustrated by the promiscuous breeding which 
goes on in the villages. 

The Government of India and all the 
Provincial Governments have now, however, 
turned their attention to the great problem of 
cattle breeding and have instituted a number 
of special farms where high-class stud animals 
are kept. In most cases these bulls are sent 
into villages to serve cows free on the one 
condition that the progeny are not allowed to 
deteriorate and that details of their history are 
given to the superintendent of the farm. Cattle- 
breeding, however, is naturally a very slow 
process and so, no appreciable improvement in 
the draught and milch animals of the country can 
be expected for many years, even though the 
official and non-official schemes now In operation 
continue to be as enthusiastically received in 
the villages as they are at present. 

Dairying.— Though little noticed, dairying 
forms a very large indigenous industry through- 
jut India. The best known products are 
native butter (ghee) and cheese (dahi). During 
recent years a considerable trade in tinned 
butter has sprung up in Gujrat (Bombay 
Presidency). While pure ghee and milk can 
be procured in the villages, in the townB dairy 
products can scarcely be bought unadulterated. 
The Government of India have opened an up-to- 
date Creamery and Butter Factory at Anand and 
an Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairying 
at Bangalore where students are given courses 
for the Indian Dairy Diploma. 

L PROGRESS. 

next few years a number of new appointments 
were made, so that by March 1905 there were 
altogether 20 sanctioned agricultural posts; of 
these, seven were Imperial, induding a number 
of specialist appointments attached to the Agri- 
cultural Research Institute and College, the 
establishment of which at Pusa in Bengal was 
sanctioned in 1908. A great impetus was given 
to the development of the Agricultural Depart- 
ments by the decision of the Government of 
India in 1905 to set apart a gum of 20 lakhs 
(£183,000) a year for fcne 1 development of agri- 
cultural experiment, research, demonstration 
and instruction. Their ultimate aim, as then 
expressed, was the establishment of an experi- 
mental farm in each large tract of country In 
which the agricultural conditions are approxi- 
mately homogeneous, to be supplemented by 
numerous small demonstration farms; the 
creation of an agricultural college teaching up 
to a three years' course in each of the larger 
provinces: and the provision of an expert Btaff 
In connection with these colleges for purposes of 
research as well as education. The eventual cost, 
it was recognised, would largely exoeed 20 lakhs 
a year. The Pusa Research Institute and Col- 
lege alone has cost nearly £150,000 including 
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equipment. A part of the cost wag met from 
a sum of £80.000 placed at Lord Cursor's dis- 
posal by Mr. Phipps, an American visitor to 
India. This example of munificence has re- 
cently been followed by Sir Sassoon J. David, 
who placed the sum of £53,800 at the disposal 
of the Government of Bombay for the establish- 
ment of vernacular agricultural schools and the 
Improvement of agricultural methods, in com- 
memoration of the visit of Their Imperial 
Majesties to India. 

Prior to 1921, the policy of agricultural 
development in India as a whole was guided by 
the Government of India, but with the inception 
of the Reforms in 1921, agriculture became a 
transferred subject and provincial Governments 
were granted autonomy in respect of the policy 
of agricultural development in their provinces. 
The Central Government, however, still concerns 
itself with agricultural problems of All- India 
importance and maintains the following institu- 
tions under the administrative control of the 
Agricultural Adviser to the Government of 
India: — (1) the Agricultural Research Institute, 
Pusa ; (2) the Imperial Institute of Veterinary 
Research, Muktesar ; (3) and (4) the Imperial 
Institutes of Animal, Husbandry and Dairyintr, 
Bangalore and Wellington ; (5) the Imperial 
Cattle Breeding Farm, Karnal ; (6) the Creamery 
at Anand ; (7) the Imperial Cane breeding Sta- 
tion, Coimbatore ; and (8) the Sugar Bureau, 
Pusa. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee with 
its research institutes at Bombay and Indore 
and its Provincial research schemes and other 
activities is financed from the proceeds of the 
cotton cess which though levied under an Act 
of the Central Legislature is independently 
administered. 

The net annual expenditure of the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture is about Rs. 9,50,000 
or about £ 70,000 while that of the Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture is Rs. 94,00,000 or 
ahout £ 705.000. The total net expenditure of 
the agricultural departments in India is therefore 
about £ 776,000 or about one half penny per 
acre per annum. 

Recent Progress. — A survey of the results 
of the activities of the Agricultural Department 
— including the Central Research Institute at 
Pusa and the Provincial departments in relation 
to the chief crops of India shows valuable results. 
Of all the grain crops of India, rice stands first 
in importance and its yield is a vital factor in 
the welfare of the land. All Agricultural 
Departments have devoted considerable atten- 
tion to this crop and the area under im- 
proved varieties has now reached 882,000 acres . 

Wheat is the next important crop. The types 
evolved by the Agricultural Departments posses- 
sing high yielding and rust resisting qualities and 
good milling and baking properties are becom- 
ing very popular all over the land. The total area 
under improved wheats (Pusa and Provincial 
types) now exceeds million acres. Some 
of the new series of bearded wheats evolved 
at Pusa for tracts of oountry where the crop 
is liable to damage by birds possess equally satis- 
factory milling and baking qualities and yield 
as heavily as the popular Pusa wheat (12 and 4). 


With a view to meeting India's requirements 
of refined sugar, which are greater than her 
production, the Agricultural Department is 
vigorously experimenting on high yielding canes. 
Some of the new varieties evolved at Coimbatore 
Cane Breeding Station are doing remarkably 
well and Coimbatore 210, 218 and 214, the demand 
for which far exceeds supply, have well establish- 
ed their superiority over tne old indigenous 
canes. Experiments are also, with the aid 
of the Indian Sugar Producers' Association, 
being made with field and factory tests on all 
the more promising seedlings. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
representative of all branches 01 cotton 
growing, manufacturing and trading interests, 
is co-operating with the Departments of Agri- 
culture in the Provinces and with allied 
institutions, to which it has given grants-in- 
aid for the investigation of scientific problems 
relating to cotton. It has also established a 
Technological Laboratory, including an experi- 
mental spinning plant and research laboratory- 
in Bombay. The laboratory will, it is hoped, 
prove of great value to cotton workers in furnish- 
ing accurate information regarding the spinning 
qualities of new strains. 

The Agricultural Department have selected 
strains of jute which maintain their superiority 
over the older varieties used by the cultivators 
and they are rapidly spreading. The area 
under these strains now exceeds 600,000 acres. 

The Department has been experimenting in 
the selection of a tobacco plaut which will result 
in an Increase in the outturn of the better quali- 
ties of Indian cigars and cigarettes and thus 
assist home grown tobacco better to hold its 
own in competitlou with imported cigars, 
tobacco and cigarettes. 

Departmental investigations have meanwhile 
been conducted in regard to the reclamation of 
3aline lands, the conservation of soil moisture, 
the movement of nitrates in the soil, the storage 
of farmyard manure, the efficiency of different 
methods of green manuring, the solubilization 
of mineral phosphates, the control of insect 
pests and diseases of crops and problems 
relating to animal nutrition. 

Improvements are being attained by the De- 
partment in the indigenous milk breeds of cattle 
by better feeding and selective breeding and by 
crossing indigenous breeds with the famous 
milch breeds of Ayrshire and Holstein. Sterilised 
milk is now being carried over distances up to 
1,000 miles and should the experiments being 
made in this connection prove successful it wifi 
open a new vista of possibilities for the dairy 
industry in India. Much attention is being 
paid to the question of cattle feeding. For 
Instance, extensive trials have been made with 
different methods of storing silage. Public 
interest in dairying and cattle breeding appears 
to be growing throughout India. 

The introduction of improved tillage imple- 
ments from the West has already done much to 
raise the standard of farming in India and work 
in this direction is being pressed f orwar Thou- 
sands of improved implements are now to be 
seen in the countryside. A great difficulty 
in the introduction of improved drills, mowing 
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machines, fodder cutters, threshers, winnowing j The past two or three years, however, have 
machines, cane mills and so on, suitable to the seen tremendous strides made in the popularising 
different needs of various parts of the country j of modern implements and at the Bombay 
is the low purchasing power of the peoplo and the Presidency Agricultural Show held in Poona 1 in 
Agricultural Departments in the Provinces have I October 1926, (the largest show ever held in 
engaged the services of agricultural engineers I Asia) the machinery section alone contained 
and adopted other means to encourage and facill- 1 exhibits of farm machinery valued at many 
tate the desired progress by the invention of lakhs of rupees demonstrating that there is a 
simpler and cheaper implements of the necessary fast increasing demand for modern imple- 
kinds than those imported from overseas. I ments. 

THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE IN INDIA. 


The Iteport of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in India, which was appointed in 
April 1926, and which commenced its work 
in India in October of that year was published 
on June 28th, 1928. The Members of the 
Commission were the Marquess of Linlithgow 
(Chairman), Sir Henry Lawrence, K.C.S.I., I.O.8., 
Sir Thomas Middleton, C.B., Sir Ganga 

Ram, o.i.E., M.v.o., Sir James Maekenna, c.i.e., 

I. C.S., Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.K., I.C.S., the Rajah 
of Parlakimedi, Professor N. N. Gangulee, Dr. 
L. K. Hyder and Mr. B. S. Kamat with Mr. 

J. A. Madan, I C.S., and Mr. F. W. H. Smith of 
the India Office as Joint Secretaries. Mr. F. 
Noyce, O.S.I., C.B.E., I.O.S., was attached to the 
Commission in February, 1927. Sir Ganga 
Ram died in London in July, 1927. 

The Commission were directed to examine 
and report on the existing conditions of agri- 
cultural and rural economy of British India 
and to make recommendations for the improve- 
ment of agriculture and to promote the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the rural population. 
In particular, they were directed to investi- 
gate and to make recommendations regarding 
the measures being taken for the promotion of 
agricultural and veterinary research, experi- 
ment, demonstration and education ; for the 
compilation of agricultural statistics ; for intro- 
duction of new or better crops and for improve- 
ment in agricultural practice, dairy farming 
apd breeding of stock ; the methods by which 
agricultural operations are financed apd credit 
afforded to agriculturists ; and the main factors 
affecting the rural prosperity and welfare of 
the agricultural population. The existing 
systems of land ownership and tenancy or of 
assessment of land revenue and irrigation 
charges, or the existing division of functions 
between the Government of India and local 
Governments were excluded from the scope 
of the Commission’s investigations but they 
were at liberty to suggest means whereby the 
activities of the Governments in India might 
best be co-ordinated and to indicate directions 
in which the Government of India might use- 
fully supplement the activities of the local 
Governments. 

The Report of the Commission was issued in 
two volumes, the first containing the report 
proper and the second a series of introductions 
to the provincial volumes of evidence describ- 
ing the main factors of provincial life with 
special relation to their agricultural aspect. 
Sixteen volumes of evidence taken by the Com- 
mission \£ere also published. 

Introduction . — The Report commences with 
an introduction giving a general picture of 
village life in India and a description of the 


obstacles to the development of agriculture 
in the past such as lack of communications 
and of internal security and famines. An 
account of the extent to which these obsta- 
cles have been overcome leads to a discussion 
of the present economic position. The Com- 
mission then explain that, though they have 
dealt at length throughout their Report with 
the problem of improving the efficiency of the 
agricultural departments and of extending 
their activities over the whole area of agricultural 
India, they have regarded this as merely one 
aspect of the far wider problem of creating 
an environment in which the cultivator would 
be willing to receive and to put to the best 
possible use the advice and help which the 
agricultural and other departments are in a 
position to place at his disposal. They declare 
that their object has been to suggest ways and 
means to assist the advance of the rural com- 
munity to a fuller life. 

Historical Retrospect. -— In Chapter II 
the Commission give an account of the steps 
taken to promote agricultural improvement m 
India both by the Imperial and Provincial 
Governments previous to 1880 when the Report 
of Famine Commission led to tne establish- 
ment of the Department of Revenue and Agri- 
culture of the Government of India, and to the 
creation of provincial departments of agriculture. 
They proceed to describe the complete re- 
organisation of the Imperial and Provincial 
Agricultural Departments brought about by 
Lord Curzon in 1 905 when the Pusa Research 
Institute was established, and the existing 
organisation and functions of those Depart- 
ments. They dwell on the effect of the 
constitutional changes of 1919, as the result 
of which agriculture and all other depart- 
ments closely connected with rural welfare, 
with the exception of irrigation, were trans- 
ferred in all the major provinces to the Governor 
acting with a Minister. 

Organisation of Agricultural Re- 
search. — In Chapter III, the Commission state 
that the most important problem with which 
they had been confronted was that of devising 
some method of infusing a different spirit into 
the whole organisation of agricultural research 
in India and of bringing about the realisation 
on the part of research workers in this country 
that they are working to an end which cannot 
be reached unless they regard themselves as 
partners in a common enterprise. They had 
found not only a lack of sufficiently close touch 
between the Pusa Research Institute and the 
provincial agricultural departments but also 
between the provincial departments themselves. 
After describing the way in which similar difficul- 
ties had been overcome in Canada, the United 
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States and Australia and dismissing as inade- 
quate the constitution of crop committees on 
the model of thelndian Central Cotton Commit- 
tee or the constitution of a quasi-independent 
governing body for Pusa on which the pro- 
vincial agricultural departments and non- 
official interests would ho represented, the Com- 
mission proposetheestablishment of an Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. The pri- 
mary function of the Council would beto promote 
guide and co-ordinate agricultural, including 
veterinary, research in Tndia and to link it with 
agricultural research in other parts of the 
British Empire and in foreign countries. It 
would make arrangements for the training of 
research workers, would act as a clearing house 
of information in regard not only to research 
but also to agricultural and veterinary matters 
generally and would take over the publica- 
tion work at present carried out by the Imperial 
Agricultural Department. The Commission pro- 
posed that, the Council should be entrusted 
with the administration of a non-lapsing fund 
of Rs. 50 lakhs to which additions should be 
made from time to time as financial conditions 
permit. Tts Chairman should be an experienc- 
ed administrator with a knowledge, if possi- 
ble, of Indian conditions and, in addition, there 
should be two other whole-time members ol 
the Council for agriculture and animal husbandry 
respectively. The Commission suggested that 
the Council should consist of thirtv-six members, 
in addition to the Chairman and the two ^hole- 
time members. Ot these, eight would be nomi- 
nated by the Government, of India, eighteen 
would represent the provincial agricultural 
and veterinary departments, three Mould 
represent the Indian Universities, two would 
represent the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
and the planting community respectively and 
five would be nominated by the Council 
for the approval of the Government of India 
The Council would largely work through a 
Standing Finance Committee and sub- committees 
A provincial committee should be established 
in each major province to work in close co- 
operation with it. The advisory duties o* the 
Agricultural Adviser to the Government of 
Tndia would be taken over by the Chairman and 
whole-time members of the Research Council, 
his administrative duties being taken over by a 
whole-time Director of the Pusa Institute. 
The Commission considered it essential that 
India should become self-contained in the 
matter of higher agricultuial training at an 
early date and that the organisation of Pusa 
as a centre for such education should be pro- 
ceeded with. They regarded it as most desi- 
rable that Indian universities should be brought 
into closer touch with agricultural research 
and held that the most important contribu- 
tion which they could make in this direction 
was an improvement in their standard of instruc- 
tion in pure science. 

Except in the case of jute, the Commission 
held that the trade concerned should provide 
the funds required for any research on the pro- 
duct in which it is interested beyond that un- 
dertaken in the normal course by the agricul- 
tural departments. Their reason for excepting 
jute was the large amount derived from the 
export duty on raw jute and jute manufactures 
which give the Government of India a direct 


interest in the prosperity of the industry. They, 
therefore, suggested the establishment, of a Cen- 
tral Jute Committee on the lines of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee to deal with all pro- 
blems connected with jute. The Chairman of 
the Agricultural Research Council would be the 
Chairman of this Committee which the Com- 
mission considered should be financed by an 
annual grant of Rs. 5 lakhs from central reve- 
nues. 

The Commission suggested the retention 
of the Board of Agriculture, the Council of 
Agricultural Research being asked to advise 
as to any changes in its constitution which 
might seem calculated to promote its useful- 
ness. 

Agricu ltura.1 Improvement. — In 

Chapter IV, the Commission dealt with such 
subjects as soils, manures, improved crops, distri- 
bution of seeds, agricultural implements and the 
pievention of pests and diseases As regards the 
question whether the soils of India are to-day 
undergoing a progressive decline in fertility, 
their view was that, m an overwhelming pro- 
jKirtion of the agricultural lands of India, a 
condition ol stability has been reached and that 
no further deterioration is likely to take place 
in existing conditions of cultivation. They 
advocated much more work bv the agricultural 
departments on soils and soil conditions and 
suggested the appointment of additional staff 
for this puipose. They did not consider that 
the agiieultural departments are at present in 
a position to give the cultivator, whether of 
irrigated or unirrigated crops, definite advice 
in regard to the use of fertilisers and recom- 
mended that the existing material bearing on 
this point should be carelully studied and the 
results obtained correlated so for as the nature 
ot the material permits A programme of ex- 
periments with the object of ascertaining with 
exactitude the extent to which fertilisers can 
be profitably used should be formulated. The 
Commission were unable to suggest any alter- 
native to the use of farmyard manure as fuel for 
domestic purposes where coal and w'ood are 
dear but suggested that steps should be taken 
to promote the better preservation of such farm- 
yard manure as is not diverted to consumption 
as fuel, that the refuse of crops should be used 
for fuel to a far greater extent than is the case 
at present, and that more investigation should 
be made into the possibilities of manufacturing 
synthetic farmyard manure. The use of pou- 
drette was considered preferable to that of 
night soil and it was recommended that, the 
agricultural departments should conduct ex- 
periments in the conversion of night soil into 
manure and arrange for demonstrations. The 
departments should also investigate the best 
methods of employing leguminous crops in 
increasing soil fertility and the possibility of 
growing crops which would supply green manure 
without, impairing the commercial value of the 
crop. They should undertake experimental work 
to discover what green manure crops can 
best be included in the cultivator’s rotations. 
The Commission were of opinion that no justi- 
fication could be made out for an export tax on 
oil-seeds, oilcakes, bones, bone meal and fish 
manures oj for a prohibition on their export. 
They held that the only method by which the 
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advantages of the supply of combined nitrogen 
available In the large crops of oil-seeds grown 
in India can be secured is by the natural deve- 
lopment of the oilcrushing industry and advo- 
cated an investigation into the possibilities of 
an extension of the industry and also into the 
economics of the bone-crushing industry. They 
were against any further investigation under 
Government auspices into the possibilities of 
manufacturing synthetic nitrogen in India. 

The Commission pointed out the great scope 
which still exists for further work in introducing 
improved varieties of crops in India, 
especially in regard to millets, pulses and oil- 
seeds. They held that, of the methods of obtain - 
ng varilfcies superior to those ordinarily 
grown, selection is the one which still, in 
general, offers the greatest possibilities in 
Indian conditions. Hybridisation should only 
be undertaken by officers who, in addition to 
special training have had experience of Indian 
crops and conditions. 

Experiments in the introduction of new crops 
should continue but work on exotics should, in 
no circumstances, take precedence of work on 
crops already grown in India. No new varieties 
should be put out until they have been thoroughly 
tested in the conditions under 'which they 
would be growu by the cultivator and it has been 
thoroughly well established that they possess 
marked advantages over those already grown. 

The Commission held that, though seed mer- 
chants of proved integrity and enterprise should 
be encouraged by the agricultural departments, 
for a very long time to come seed distribu- 
tion must continue to form one of the most im- 
portant branches of the work of the agricultural 
departments. Co-operative agency appeared to 
offer the best prospects of assistance to the 
departments in their work but use might also 
be made of private seed agents. A considerable 
iucrease in the number of seed farms was de- 
sirable. A separate organisation within the 
agricultural departments for seed distribution 
and seed testing was recommended, tills organisa- 
tion to be in charge of a Deputy Director 
working under the Director of Agriculture. 
Though continued research on rotation and 
methods of tillage were required, the Com- 
mission held that the more important problem in 
regard to methods of tillage was that of bring- 
ing home to the cultivator kuowledgo already 
available. 

The Commission did not consider that the 
agricultural departments had made the fullest 
use of the opportunities which had presented 
themselves in regard to the introduction of 
improved implements. The main reasons 
for this were that agricultural engineering had 
been regarded as a secondary sphere of depart- 
mental activity and that work on implements 
had in several provinces, been entirely over- 
shadowed by that connected with pumping and 
boring operations. The Commission, therefore, 
recommended a complete reorganisaion of the ! 
agricultural engineering sections of the agricul- j 
tural departments which should, in all respects, i 
be Integra* parts of the departments. They 
held that the aim of the agricultural departments 
should be the evolution of a small number of 
types of implements and machinery suitable 


for a wide range of conditions and suitable 
also for mass production. Investigation into 
the relation of the capacity of the draught 
cattle of India to the implements they are 
required to draw was also suggested. 

As regards pests and diseases, the 

Commission did not consider any modification of 
the rules framed under the Destructive Insects 
and Pests Act was called for. They suggested 
legislation on the lines of the Madras Agricul- 
tural Pests and Diseases Act for other provinces 
and also to prevent the importation of pests 
and diseases from India into Burma. The 
strengthening of the Imperial and Provincial 
entomological and myeological staff in certain 
respects was recommended as was the grant 
of gun licenses on a more liberal scale in order 
to deal with the damage done to crops and cattle 
by wild animals. 

Subdivision and Fragmentation 
of Holding’s. — In Chapter V, tho Commis- 
sion discussed one of the greatest obstacles to 
agricultural improvement in India, that pre- 
sented by the smallness of holdings resulting from 
subdivision, which is chiefly duo to the laws of 
inheritance customary amongst Hindus and 
Muhammadans which enjoin a succession to im- 
movable property amongst all the heirs usually 
in equal shares, and fragmentation which is 
due, in the main, to the way in which the 
division of property is effected. The Com- 
mission pointed out that subdivision had 
l»een retarded where restrictions on the aliena- 
[ tion of land had been imposed but that no other 
suggestion had been put forward for the preven- 
tion of further subdivision without interfering 
with the laws of inheritance. The only measure 
that appeared to promise relief from the evils 
arising from tho fragmentation of holdings was 
the process known as consolidation of holdings. 
Some very striking results on these lines had 
been achieved on a voluntary basis in the Punjab 
through the agency of the Co-operative Depart- 
ment, and, in several provinces, opinion irt favour 
of action on similar lines had manifested itself. 
The Commission held that the initiative must 
come from the State which should undertake 
propaganda work, explore the actual situation 
and bear tho cost in the early stages. They 
laid down the principles which should be em- 
bodied in any legislation designed to promote 
consolidation. 

Demonstration and Propaganda. 

Tu Chapter VI, tho Commission discussed the 
best means of bringing improved methods of 
agriculture to the notice of the cultivator. They 
suggested that the several methods of propaganda 
employed, their relative cost and the claim of 
each on the time of the staff, should in; frequently 
reviewed in the light of recorded results and that 
any method proved ineffective should be aban- 
doned. In their view, the only hope of convin- 
ing the cultivating classes of the advantage of 
agricultural improvement lay In ocular demons- 
tration. Demonstration on the cultivator’s 
own fields was preferable to that on a Government 
demonstration farm in view of the ineradicable 
suspicion by the cultivator of the results obtained 
on the latter. There Was, however, no objec- 
tion to the establishment of special demons- 
tration farms for demonstrations involving 
industrial as well as agricultura operations. 
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Experimental farms were unsuitable for demons- 
tration work and should be confined to the pur- 
pose for which they were intended. Depart- 
mental seed farms, on the other hand, could be 
used with advantage for such work. Demons- 
tration farms, established to demonstrate the 
possibilities of capitalistic farming, should be 
run at a profit and seed farms should be at 
least self-supporting. Short courses in particu- 
lar subjects should form an important part of 
the work of demonstration and seed farms. 
The two systems of carrying out demonstrations 
on the cultivator’s own fields, that under which 
a plot is hired and the cultivation is carried on 
throughout by the departmental staff and that 
under which the land is cultivated by the culti- 
vator himself under departmental supervision, 
should be adopted in all provinces and the results 
compared. 

The Commission suggested peripatetic de- 
monstrations of the use of improved implements 
and also suitable arrangements by agricultural 
departments or by manufacturers in consul- 
tation with them for hiring out the more expensive 
implements and machinery. 

They considered agricultural shows a useful 
means of following up the demonstration work 
of the agricultural departments and recom- 
mended the establishment of permanent agri- 
cultural stalls in regulated markets. 

The various publications issued by 
the agricultural departments were 
held to serve a useful purpose in stimulating 
general interest in the work of the depart ments 
but the vernacular leaflets, which are now 
issued in large numbers, were of little value 
unless issued in connection with a definite 
demonstration of their subject matter, as 
were other forms of propaganda such as 
lectures, the cinema and wireless. Thw Com- 
mission recommended that tho agricultural 
departments should consider the advisa- 
bility of undertaking the production of films 
as also the possibilities of demonstration trains 
as organised recently in Bengal and the Punjab. 

The Commission pointed out that agricul- 
tural associations had, for various rea- 
sons, proved a failure in most provinces and 
that the agricultural departments had not been 
successful in exploiting the possibilities offered by 
the co-operative movement for propaganda. They 
suggested that the divisional boards and taluka 
development associations in tho Bombay Pre- 
sidency constituted an organisation for the co- 
ordination of the propaganda work of the agri- 
cultural and co-operative departments which was 
worthy of study by other provincial govern- 
ments. Far greater use should be made of co- 
operative societies in propaganda work. 

The Commission recommended the concen- 
tration of deihonstration and propaganda work 
both in regard to the area of operation and the 
subjects selected for demonstration. They 
recommended the appointment to the office of 
the Director of Agriculture of an officer whose 
sole duty it would be to organise and systema- 
tise propaganda work throughout a province. 
They held that the propaganda work of depart- 
ments concerned with rural development, other 
than the agricultural and veterinary depart- 
ments, was best carried on through associa- 
tions organised for general purposes and through 
co-operative bodies. 


An annual prise awarded by the Government 
of India for the roost striking agricultural im- 
provement of the year was suggested as a val- 
uable stimulus to agricultural development. 

Animal Husbandry.— Chapter VII of 
the Report is the most valuable contribution to 
the solution of the various problems connected 
with the improvement of cattle in India that 
has yet been published. 

The Chapter commences with a brief 
reference to sheep and goat breeding. The 
Commission held that, in this direction, the main 
energies of livestock experts should bo concen- 
trated on a study of the best Indian types and 
the building up, by selection, of a iloek of ewes 
or she goats with definite characteristics before 
any modification of characteristics by crossing 
is decided on. 

The Commission emphasized the extent td 
which the prosperity of Indian agriculture is 
linked with the improvement of livestock, and 
stated that the four cardinal points in a policy 
of improvement must be : — 

(a) attention to all matters that would tend 
to decrease the number of bullocks re- 
quired for cultivation ; 

(b) an effort to secure better treatment for 
dry cows and cows in-calf ; 

(c) a reduction in the number of plough 
cattle ; and, 

(d) an increase in the efficiency of plough 
cattle. 

They held that, in nearly every part of India, 
the common grazing lands and all grass lands 
close to villages were hopelessly overstocked but 
that, nevertheless, where their treatment was 
good, many fine cattle belonging to a number 
of well recognised breeds were to be found. No 
large additions to grazing grounds are, however, 
possible and efforts shoujd, therefore, be concen- 
trated on increasing the productivity of the land 
already growing grass. The Commission con- 
sidered that tho scope for such efforts was great 
and suggested various ways in which the pro- 
ductivity of the existing grazing grounds could 
be increased, e.a ., by regulation and the establish- 
ment of rotational grazing. They recommend- 
ed that the importance of cutting and storing 
dry grass in default of hay and of making hay, 
wherever conditions permitted, should be im- 
pressed on the cultivator. They considered 
that there were great possibilities for silage but 
that there were practical difficulties in persuading 
the cultivator to adopt it. The Immediate 
policy should be to concentrate on efforts to 
get the cultivator to make silage for his cows and 
young stock from recognised fodders and inferior 
gragses which experiments have shown to be 
suitable for this purpose. Even, however, 
when all possible use has been made of existing 
sources of supply, a shortage of fodder is likely 
to arise in ma uy parts of India. The Commission 
held that the cultivation of fodder on the culiif- 
vator's holding was the only remedy > for thl§. 
They drew attention to the grtpt possibilities 
^neakrily if its seed cou|d fie 
a m on a commfStM seste 
nested the eneottra^DSfit at 
leguminous fodder ojrop* wf 


of Egyptian cover, 
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the remission of the charge for water from 
government sources of irrigation or by the grant 
of concession rates. 

The commission held the task of the livestock 
breeder to be the establishment of pure and 
improved types of good cattle- They 
pointed out the great difficulties of this task in 
Indian conditions even when a single purpose is 
in view and the obstacles to success involved in 
the quest for dual purpose breeds, i.e., for 
breeds suited for both draught and milking and 
ghi production. In their view, caution was 
required in improving the milking qualities of 
draught breeds of cattle, lest other qualities 
which gave special value to the breed were 
sacrificed. The attempt to provide dual pur- 
pose cattle should only be made in those dis- 
tricts in which the prospects for successful milk 
production were markedly better than, on the 
average, they now are. Even in such districts, 
the question whether it was expedient to develop 
high milk production in cows or to resort to 
buffaloes was one which required careful con- 
sideration. In breeding draught cattle, the 
general rule should be to encourage qualities 
only in so far as these were entirely consistent 
with the maintenance of the essential qualities 
which such cattle should possess. The Com- 
mission considered that there was room for the 
buffalo as well as the cow as a dairy animal, and 
that the aim of the breeder of buffaloes 
should be an increase in the productiveness 
of the she-buffalo and the maintenance of a 
sound constitution. 

Various ways in which action could be taken 
to augment and cheapen the supply of pure 
milk to large cities were suggested. 

The Commission recommended that, where 
cultivators evinced a real interest in their live- 
stock, the organisation of co-operative breeding 
societies should be encouraged by the loan or 
gift of a good bull and by the provision of 
grazing ground, if available, on favourable terms. 
They were not in favour of the prohibition of 
the export of breeding bulls but considered that 
the export of cows and heifers was usually 
undesirable and should be closely watched by 
Government. They did not advocate the 
general institution of herd books on the lines of 
those maintained in western countries or the 
formation of milk recording societies of the 
western type. 

The control of livestock improvement should 
generally be entrusted to the agricultural 
departments. Where veterinary officers showed 
a special aptitude for work on livestock improve- 
ment, they should be posted to livestock farms. 
Whole-time officers in charge of livestock im- 
provement should be appointed in all major 
provinces. 

The Commission recommended that the 
staff and equipment of the Animal Nutrition 
Section of the Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore should 
be enlarged and that a scheme for a Research 
Institute for the investigation of animal nutrition 
problems should be prepared. The establish- 
ment of a •research institute for the study of 
animal genetics was considered unnecessary 
i ii' present conditions. 


The Commission recommended that the work 
of the Cattle Bureau should be taken over by 
the Council of Agricultural Research and that 
Cattle Conferences on the lines of those held in 
conjunction with recent meetings of the Board 
of Agriculture should be held at intervals of about 
two years. They considered it desirable that 
the Central Government should pay much more 
attention to cattle improvement and that one 
of the whole -time members of the proposed 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research should 
represent the interests of animal husbandry. 
This representative should be an authority 
either on livestock breeding, animal husbandry 
or veterinary medicine, 

Forests- — Tn Chapter VIII, the Commission 
dealt with Forests in relation to agriculture. 
They suggested that grass cutting should be 
encouraged in preference to grazing, that the 
grazing of inferior cattle in the forests should 
be discouraged and that the intensity of grazing 
consistent with the proper development of the 
forests and the preservation of desirable grasses 
should be determined as soon as possible. 'They 
recommended that the question of fodder sup- 
plies from forest areas should be examined by 
forest and agricultural officers in consultation, 
and that the cost and efficiency of wood and 
charcoal relative to that of coal should be 
investigated. They held the initiation of new, 
and the development of existing, forest indus- 
tries to be matters of great importance to the 
agricultural population in the vicinity and 
pointed out the wide field which exists for 
experiment and development in regard to these 
industries. In regions of heavy rainfall, the 
only remedy against harmful deforestation 
appeared to be protection against damage by 
cultivators and their cattle in order to allow of 
natural regeneration. In tracts of light rainfall, 
there appeared to be no generally satisfactory 
remedy though, in carefully selected areas, 
artificial regeneration might be possible at high 
cost. 

The Commission recommended that the forest 
areas in each province should be classified with 
a view to determining those areas which were 
most suitable for the growth of timber or the 
preservation of which under forests was desirable 
on climatic or physical grounds, those which 
were most suitable for development as fodder 
reserves or grazing grounds and those which 
should be handed over for ordinary cultivation. 
The Commission held that the most promising 
method of establishing village forests was to be 
found in handing over to village management 
certain more or less wooded areas now under the 
management of the Forest Department. The 
creation of a special agency would be required to 
manage minor forests, to give advice and techni- 
cal assistance to forest panchayats and co- 
operative afforestation societies, and, generally, 
to develop to their utmost economic capacity 
the forest resources of the plains. The question 
whether this branch should be part of the Forest 
Department or should work under the Revenue 
Department was one to be decided in the light 
of the local conditions. The Commission 
considered that it would be advantageous If 
short courses were instituted at the agricultural 
colleges for all- newly recruited forest officers 
and if forest officers were attached to the head- 
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quarters of the provincial agricultural depart- 
ment before being posted to the new minor 
forests division. 

Diseases of Livetock and their Control.— 

The Commission commenced ChapterIX by point- 
ing out the immense losses to agriculture in India 
caused by contagious diseases of animals of which 
rinderpest is the most formidable. They did 
not consider measures for stamping out rinder- 
pest on the lines possible in European countries 
practicable in India or that the time was ripe 
for the establishment of protective belts on the 
South African model. In present conditions 
in India, rinderpest and other contagious diseases 
must be combated by measures aiming at the 
protection of the individual animal rather than 
by measures which aimed at stamping out the 
source of infection. In their view, the serum- 
simultaneous method of inoculation offered the 
only hopeful method of combating the ravages of 
rinderpest and, given proper safeguards, involved 
a risk so slight that, in view of the benefits con- 
ferred, It should be accepted. Its employment 
on a large scale was, therefore, recommended 
but, in view of the practical difficulties involved, 
general resort to compulsory inoculation was not 
considered desirable, though it should be 
enforced for all animals kept by milksellers in 
large cities. All inoculation against disease 
should be done free of charge. An All-India 
Contagious Diseases of Animals Act should be 

; massed with a view to ensuring uniform procedure 
n dealing with contagious diseases. 

The Commission recommended that, in all 
provinces, the aim should be to provide a veteri- 
nary hospital with accommodation for in- 
patients at the district headquarters and, in 
addition, a number of dispensaries serving sub- 
divisions of the district. The value of dispen- 
saries would be greatly enhanced if two or more 
veterinary assistants were attached to them, i 
one or more of whom would be free for touring 
duties. 

In the view of the Commission, the control 
measures for treating and preventing the spread 
of contagious diseases should be regarded 
as the concern of the provincial governments; 
the duty of providing a local veterinary service 
for treating diseases not scheduled as contagi- 
ous and for dealing with operations and wounds 
should, as soon as the necessary arrangements 
could be made, rest with local bodies. The 
aim should be to provide on an average one 
qualified veterinary surgeon for every district 
in British India and one veterinary assistant 
surgeon for each 25,000 cattle. Each province 
should be divided, for veterinary purposes, 
into two or three circles, each of which should 
be in charge of a deputy director who would 
be a member of the Indian Veterinary Service 
or of the new superior veterinary services. The 
qualified veterinary surgeons provided for the 
districts would constitute the Provincial Veteri- 
nary Service, the primary duty of which would 
be the control of epidemic desease but which 
would also be entrusted with the supervision 
of dispensaries and of touring veterinary assis- 
tants. The subordinate veterinary services 
would continue as at present to be mainly em- 
ployed by local boards but the immediate trans- 
fer to the boards of complete control over them 
was not recommended as progress in the direc- 


tion of transferring greater responsibility to 
local bodies in veterinary matters should only 
be made gradually. When complete transfer 
had been effected, a Veterinary Reserve Corps 
of selected veterinary assistants should be 
formed. 

The Commission held that, for the training of 
veterinary snrgeons and veterinary assistant 
surgeons, two entirely distinct courses were 
required with different entrance requirements 
and different classes at all stages. The framing 
of a suitable curriculum for training veterinary 
assistant surgeons should be referred to a body 
of experts. The course should extend over 
two or three years and special prominence should 
be given in it to the anatomy, physiology, and 
diseases of cattle. The course of study for 
veterinary surgeons should extend over a period 
of five years from matriculation and should end 
in a degree. It should be settled by Conference 
between the University and veterinary autho- 
rities. The establishment of an AU-India Veteri- 
nary College was not recommended nor was the 
expansion of the Imperial Institute of Veteri- 
nary Research at Muktesar as an educational 
centre. It was suggested that, at the outset, 
one of the existing veterinary colleges should 
be selected for the training of veterinary sur- 
geons and that the training should be supple- 
mented by a short period of work at Muktesar. 

The Commission considered that the provin- 
cial veterinary college should be the natural 
centre of research work in the provinces, and 
that all senior officers employed in the colleges 
should be expected and encouraged to undertake 
investigations in their own special spheres. 
They held that Muktesar was well suited for 
the prosecution of research into animal disease 
and that a second Research Institute was not 
required. A number of suggestions for im- 
provement in the organisation of the Muktesar 
Institute were made, the most important of 
which were that an officer with administrative 
experience should be attached to the staff to 
relieve the Director of administrative work and 
that the expenditure on research work should 
be separated as fully as possible from that on 
manufacturing operations. It was recommen- 
ded that Provinces and States should share in 
any profits from the manufacture of sera in 
proportion to their purchases and that the 
administrative control of the Institute should 
| pass from the Agricultural Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India to the Director of the Institute. 
The revival of the appointment of Inspector 
General, Civil Veterinary Department, was held 
to be unnecessary but it was proposed that a 
small Standing Committee of the Council of 
Agricultural Research to deal with veterinary 
matters should be constituted. The Chairman 
of this Committee should be the whole -time 
member representing animal husbandry on the 
Research Council. 

Irrigation. — In Chapter X, the Commission 
examined the present position of irrigation 
in India and its future possibilities from the 
agricultural point of view. After giving a 
brief survey of the development of irrigation in 
India and a description of the projects in pro- 
gress or under consideration, they suggested 
a periodic revision of the position in regard to 
all outstanding irrigation projects tfnd expressed 
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the hope that the relaxation since the introduc- 
tion of the Reforms, of the financial rules which 
formally governed the construction of protec- 
tive works would furnish a stimulus to the 
construction of this class of works. They re- 
commended that further investigation and 
experiment should be undertaken before a final 
decision against the sale of water by volume was 
reached. They did not consider any change 
in the agency charged with the distribution of 
water necessary but suggested that the func- 
tion of irrigation panchayats should be encouraged. 
The construction and maintenance of minor 
irrigation works should be entrusted to a special 
agency. Pumping and boring operations should 
b° entrusted to the Agricultural Departments 
which should make detailed investigations into 
the economics of tube well irrigation and should 
carry out a systematic survey of subsoil water 
supplies. Government assistance in regard to 
the construction of tube wells should be limited 
to the provision of information, of technical 
advice and of loans, where required, and to 
placing boring equipment and skilled labour 
at the disposal of the landholder on payment 
of a moderate fee. The Commission held that 
the construction of ordinary wells was essen- 
tially a matter for private enterprise but that 
there were many ways in which the agricultural 
and irrigation departments could help the land- 
holder. In districts where holdings were very 
small, every effort should be made to encourage 
the co-operative sinking and working of wells. 
Where the number of abandoned wells was at 
all numerous, a special enquiry should be made 
into the causes of abandonment. 

The Commission considered the establish" 
ment of closer relations between the agricul* 
tural and irrigation departments advisable and 
suggested that short courses in agriculture 
for irrigation officers and in irrigation for agri- 
cultural officers should be instituted. 

The establishment of a Central Bureau of 
Information on irrigation matters and frequent 
conferences of irrigation engineers were recom- 
mended. It was suggested that more attention 
should b? paid to research on irrigation problems 
in all provinces in which irrigation is of import- 
ance and that there should be the fullest col- 
laboration in such research between the agricul- 
tural and irrigation departments, the assistance 
of the Indian Universities in such research being 
enlisted. The Commission did not advocate 
the establishment of a Central Station for irriga- 
tion research but proposed that the work of 
each provincial station should be passed under 
review by a Committee appointed by the local 
government in consultation with the Central 
Board of Irrigation and the Council of Agricul- 
tural Research. 

The special irrigation problems of Sind, 
Bengal, the North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan were reviewed, the most important 
recommendations under this head for Sind 
being that that sub-province should have a 
Director of Agriculture of its own with head- 
quarters at Karachi, and that a chain of research 
stations subsidiary to the station at Sakrand 
with a full staff of competent officers should be 
established. For Bengal, the separation of the 
Irrigation *i Department into two separate 
departments, one to deal with irrigation proper 


and the other with navigation, embankments 
and drainag was recommended as was also 
the investigation by a committee of experts of 
the problems presented by the river systems of 
that province. 

The Commission suggested that the Central 
Bureau of Information for Irrigation should 
deal with matters arising out of hydro-electric 
development and that advice in regard to hydro- 
electric schemes should be obtained from Arms 
of consulting engineers. 

Communications and marketing . — In the 
first part of Chapter XI, the Commission 
discussed the present state of communications 
in India. They pointed out that, although the 
improvement of rural communications was a more 
important factor in rural development, the 
condition of the roads in India had deteriorated 
in recent years. One cause of this was the 
rapid expansion of motor traffic which had 
brought into existence an entirely new range of 
problems of road construction and maintenance. 
The Commission suggested that Road Boards 
with functions similar to those which have 
been entrusted to the Communication Boards 
in the Punjab and Burma should be constituted 
in all provinces. They emphasised the necessity 
that special attention should be paid, in any 
ordered programme of road development, 
to the subsidiary communications which are of 
the greatest importance from the point of view 
of the cultivator. Liberal financial assistance 
should be given by local governments to local 
bodies to enable them to discharge their duties 
to roads not included in the arterial system. 
The policy of grants-in-aid from provincial 
revenues for the construction or improvement 
of village roads which is being followed in certain 
provinces was commended but it was pointed 
out that the improvement of such roads, must 
in the main, depend upon the efforts of the villagers 
themselves and that co-operative action 
in this direction should, therefore, be encouraged 
in all possible ways. The Commission expressed 
the hope that railways and roads in India would 
be regarded as compiementary and not as com- 
petitive and that the senseless and wasteful 
competition between rail and motor traffic 
which is to-day taking place in many 
European countries would be avoided. They 
suggested a periodical revision of railway freights 
with a view to the adjustment of their incidence 
as between various sorts of agricultural produce. 
The Commission did not consider that, in ordinary 
circumstances, any case could be made out for 
the introduction of tramways to develop rural 
transport or that roadless tractors could be 
of any material assistance in opening up rural 
areas. 

The Commission were of opinion that, apart 
from the organization of producers for the sale 
of produce, the most effective means of eli- 
minating unnecessary middlemen were the 
provision of good roads and the establishment 
of well regulated markets, easy of access to the 
cultivator. They, therefore, suggested the 
establishment in all provinces of regulated 
markets on the Berar system, as modified by 
legislation recently enacted in Bombay, and 
recommended that this system should be ex- 
tended to products other than cotton , Regulated 
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markets should only be established under pro- 
vincial legislation and local governments should 
take the initiative in establishing them. The 
Commission laid down the lines on which such 
markets should be organised and suggested ways 
In which they might be utilised for purposes of 
propaganda in favour of agricultural improve- 
ment and of thrift. They recommended that 
the Government of India should again undertake 
an investigation into the possibility of standardis- 
ing weights and measures throughout India and 
added that Burma required separate treatment 
in this respect. 

The Commission found that much Indian 
agricultural produce was marked in an unsatis- 
factory condition though matters in this respect 
had improved considerably in recent years. 
Effective pressure to secure improved quality 
from the producer must, in the main, be applied 
by the agricultural and co-operative departments 
though organisation amongst the ultimate 
buyers was, in some instances, an effective 
weapon and organised trade associations in India 
could give great assistance. The most effective 
method of enabling the cultivator to secure an 
adequate premium for superior quality was held 
to be organisation for the purposes of sale. Co- 
operative sale societies should be encouraged 
in all possible ways by the agricultural and co- 
operative departments. Help to these societies 
could best be given by agricultural departments 
in the form of assistance in the grading of 
produce. Auction sales by the departments 
were considered a useful mea;is of securing an 
adequate premium for the superior quality of a 
new variety, especially in the earlier stages but 
should only be continued until they could be 
taken over by co-operative societies or private 
agencies. 

Whilst the Commission suggested that the 
possibilities of developing an export trade in 
high class wheat should be borne in mind, they 
did not recommend the establishment of a grain 
elevator system in India. 

Market surveys were regarded as an essential 
preliminary to the formulation of an effective 
policy for the improvement of marketing. The 
lines on which such surveys should be carried out 
were suggested as was the appointment of an 
expert marketing officer to the staff of the agri- 
cultural departments in all the major provinces. 

The Commission also recommended the 
appointment of an officer with experience of 
agriculture and co-operation to the staff of the 
Indian Trade Commissioner in London and to 
that of the Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence in Calcutta. They considered that 
the appointment of separate Trade Commis- 
sioners in other countries than England would 
ultimately be desirable. 

The Finance of Agriculture.— In Chapte 
XII, the Commission dealt with the question of 
providing the cultivator the capital he requires. 
They pointed out that the form of long-term credit 
which is most common throughout India is based 
on the mortgage of agricultural land. They 
suggested that no usufructuary mortgage of 
agricultural land should be permitted unless 
provision were made for automatic redemption 
within a fixed period of years, of which twenty 
should be the maximum, The question of 


legislation in regard to the redemption of 
mortgages on the lines of the Punjab Redemp- 
tion of Mortgages Act was commended to tne 
consideration of other local governments. The 
Commission held that the desirability of ex- 
tending the principle of statutory restriction on 
the alienation of land could only be measured in 
the light of the local conditions, but that an 
enquiry should be made into the extent to which 
the hereditary cultivating class is being expro- 
priated by those who do not themselves cultivate 
the land. Where existing systems of tenure or 
tenancy laws operate in such a way as to deter 
landlords from investing capital in the impro- 
vement of their lands, it was suggested that the 
subject should receive careful attention with a 
view to the enactment of such amendments as 
might be calculated to remove the difficulties 
and that action to permit the establishment by 
landlords of home farms was specially necessary. 
The working of the I And Improvement Loans 
Act and of the Agriculturists Loans Act was 
considered satisfactory but it was recommended 
that steps should be taken to make landholders 
better acquainted with the facilities offered by 
the former. The Commission held, however, 
that the greatest hope for the salvation of the 
rural masses from their crushing burden of debt 
lay in the growth and spread of a healthy and 
well organised co-operative movement and 
that local government should, therefore, give that 
movement all the encouragement possible. 
Legislative measures to deal with the problem of 
indebtedness had proved a failure. This 
failure was specially disappointing in the case 
of the Usurious Loans Act, the provisions of which 
were specially calculated to remove the worst 
evils of uncontrolled usury, and it was recom- 
mended that an enquiry should be made in all 
provinces into the reasons why this Act had not 
been utilized and that a special report on its 
working should be included in the annual reports 
on the administration of civil justice. The 
Punjab Moneylenders’ Bill and the British 
Moneylenders’ Act of 1927 were commended 
to the consideration of local governments as was 
the case for a simple Rural Insolvency Act. 
Experiments with conciliation bodies were 
suggested in certain selected areas as was a 
periodical review by the Income Tax Depart- 
ment of the position of the moneylender. 


Co-operation* — Chapter XTIT of the Report 
is devoted to the Co-operative movement in 
India. The Commission held that the main 
activities of that movement must continue to 
be directed to the expansion of the rural credit 
system. Further effort to fulfil the standards 
laid down by the Committee on Co-operation 
in India of 1914-15, which was presided over by 
Sir Edward Maclagan, appeared to them to 
be required and they suggested that an enquiry 
into the working of the movement on the lines 
followed in the Central Provinces, the United 
Provinces and Madras might be undertaken in 
other provinces with advantage. They held 
that the only remedy for the unsatisfactory 
condition of the movement in some provinces 
was the patient and persistent education of 
the members of Co-operative Societies in the 
principles and meaning of co-operation. They 
recommended that every effort should be made 
by the co-operative departments in all provin- 
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ces to build up a highly educated and well 
trained official staff and did not consider that 
the provision of such a staff should weaken the 
position of the honorary worker. They con- 
sidered that progress in the organisation of a 
supervising agency by federating primary socie- 
ties into supervising unions had been suffici- 
ently satisfactory to justify further experiments 
in this direction. The financing and super- 
vision of primary societies should be under 
separate control. 

The Commissioner rocommended that the 
best man available should be selected as Regis- 
trar of Co-operative Societies and should hold 
the appointment for not less than five years or 
more than ten. Local Governments should 
impress upon the officers of all departments the 
importance they themselves attach to a sym- 
pathetic attitude towards all phases of co- 
operative activity. 

It was suggested that Government should 
give liberal assistance in the early stagos to the 
more specialised forms of co-operative activity 
such as consolidation of holdings, adult educa- 
tion, irrigation and the like. Where expenditure 
by Government on audit would involve the 
comparative neglect of education, education 
should be given preference and the statutory 
audit should be paid for by societies. 

The Commission endorsed the resolution pas- 
sed by the Conference of Registrars of 1926 in 
favour of the establishment of land mortqaqe, 
banks and made a number of recommendations 
in regard to the organisation and working of 
such banks and the form in which they should 
receive assistance from Government. 

Outside the credit movement, the main func- 
tion of the co-operative departments was held 
to be the preparation of the ground for the 
advice of the experts. In the propaganda work 
of other departments, preference both of time 
and attention should always be given to a co- 
operatively organised body of cultivators rather 
than to isolated individuals. Substantial 
progress in non-credit co-operation was not to 
be exacted unless expert advice was liberally 
given. Whether this advice should bo given 
by the technical department concerned or by 
the loan of technical officers to the Co-operative 
Department must depend on the stage of deve- 
lopment and the particular form of co-operative 
activity which it was desired to foster. The 
desirability of appointing a special officer of 
the grade of deputy director of agriculture to 
work under the Registrar, as recommended by 
the Madras Committee on Co-operation, might 
be examined in other provinces. 

The Commission did not consider an All- 
India Committee of Enquiry to review the 
progress of the movement and the defects 
revealed since the Committee on Co-operation 
sat in 1914-15 to b© necessary. They suggested 
that official and honorary workers should be 
encouraged to study co-operative developments 
in other provinces. 

The Village.— In Chapter XIV, the Com- 
mission discuss the opportunities that exist for 
an impiovement in the general rural environ- 
ment of the cultivator and in the conditions in 
which he lives. They pointed out that the 


isolation and the self-subsistent economy of 
village life are tending to break down and held 
that, in the administrative sphere, provision 
already exists to enable the villages to maintain 
and develop self-government and, at the same 
time, to participate in the wider life of the 
province. 

The Commission then proceeded to emphasise 
the close and important interaction between 
agriculture and public health. The working of 
the Madras district health scheme showtvd how 
public interest in health matters could he deve- 
loped under official guidance. The principles 
embodied in the Bombay village medical aid 
scheme were commended as were schemes for 
subsidising medical practitioners to settle in 
small towns and villages. An improved water 
supply was held to be so important that all 
measures possible to secure this should bo 
undertaken by the local authorities. 

A much wider distribution of quinine was 
considered necessary and it was recommended 
that, in order to seeuro this, the development of 
cinchona cultivation, the manufacture of qui- 
nine, and the control of distribution so far as 
price within India was concerned should be 
made a responsibility of the central Govern- 
ment, ami that much more scientific investiga- 
tion into the cultivation and manufacturing 
problems connected with cinchona should be 
undertaken. 

The (Commission recommended that the efforts 
of the medical *and public health departments 
and of non-official agencies in their tight against 
disease and insanitary conditions should be 
supported by the central and provincial depart- 
ments with all the resources, financial and other- 
wise, at their command. They held that research 
into problems of human nutrition was of such 
importance in Indian conditions that a Central 
Institute of Human Nutrition should be establi- 
shed, that a committee of workers on human 
and animal nutrition should be formed and 
should meet at regular intervals and that local 
governments should consider the desirability of 
undertaking research in problems of human 
nutrition either in provincial Institutes or through 
Individual officers. 

It was pointed out that villagers have ample 
time at their (lispoal for Improving the amenities 
of their village by co-operative action. Specific 
directions in which assistance might be given 
them were the extension of village sites where 
these were congested and facilities for provid- 
ing schools with adequate playing fields. For 
these and other purposes, the villagers were, 
however, much in need of leadership. Instruc- 
tion of village headmen and subordinate re- 
venue officials in the ideals of village improve- 
ment might, in some cases, lie productive of 
good results. In other cases, a “guide” for 
a group of villages trained on the lines adopted 
in the Gurgaon district of the Punjab would 
seem to offer the best solution. The Commis- 
sion drew special attention to the valuable 
lessons to be drawn from the Gurgaon uplift 
compaign and considered that the rural commu- 
nity movement throughout the Punjab combin- 
ed the advantages of both the official and the 
private type of organisation and would prove 
of even greater value if it developed a women's 
side to its activities. 
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The establishment of a Bureau of Economic 
Research in all provinces on lines similar to those 
on which a Board of Economic Inquiry has been 
established in the Punjab was commended to the 
notice of the provinces and the part that Uni- 
versities could play in assisting the work of 
rural development on both its economic and 
educative sides was emphasised. 

The Commission held that no field of rural 
work gave private organisations a greater oppor- 
tunity for usefulness than the raising of the 
members of the depressed classes in the villages 
to full membership of the common life and 
that the best means of effecting this were edu- 
cation and the inculcation of self-help. 

It was pointed out that no lasting improve- 
ment in the standard of living oi the great mass 
of the population could possibly be attained if 
every enhancement in the purchasing power of 
the cultivator were to be followed by a propor- 
tionate increase in the population. 

Education- — In Chapter XV, the Commission 
discuss the type of education best adapted to 
the needs of an agricultural population. The 
Chapter commences with a view of the state of 
primary education in India and brings on in 
striking fashion its unsatisfactory character 
as shown by the figures ot literacy and of female 
education. As regards the latter, the Commis- 
sion pointed out the great importance to rural 
development of the spread of literacy among the 
women of India and suggested that the influence 
of female education in spreading lasting literacy 
among the young should be ascertained with a 
a view to demonstrating the true relation 
between female literacy and the spread of 
general literacy. For the mnsatisfactory state 
of primary education generally, and epeeially 
for the appalling wastage in the primary schools 
due to the fact that so many boys attending 
those schools do not stay for more than a year 
and that, of those who do, only half complete the 
course, they held the only remedy to be the 
introduction of the compulsory system. This 
should be introduced as rapidly as local con- 
ditions permitted and should be accompanied 
by a campaign of explanation and persuasion. 
Co-operative education societies on the Punjab 
model offered a hopeful means of securing attend- 
ance at school in present conditions. Inefficient 
teaching and its consequent effect on attendance 
should be remedied by improvements in the 
training ot teachers and in the organisation oi 
primary schools and a number of suggestions 
to this end were made. The Commission held 
that no attempt should be made to teach 
agriculture to boys in primary schools, either 
theoretically as nature study or practically 
in school gardens. 

As regards the next or middle school stage, the 
Commission considered that there was n 
genuine demand for middle schools of the 
“ Loni ” type in Bombay which provides a vo- 
cational education in agriculture and that such 
schools were unduly expensive. They there- 
fore recommended tnat no more schools of this 
type should be opened and that the existing 
schools in their present form should be closed. 
Vernacular middle schools on the lines of the 
Punjab experiment which include agriculture 
as an optional subject in the curriculum had, on 


the other hand, much to commend them and 
It was suggested that the policy followed in 
regard to the establishment of such schools In 
the Punjab, the United Provinces and Bombay 
should 1)0 adopted in other provinces. It was 
considered preferable to attach farms rather 
than gardens to such schools, provided teachers 
competent to manage them could be obtained. 

Where high schools, are situated in rural 
areas, the Commission considered that the 
addition to the curriculum of a course in agri- 
culture on the lines of that given in vernacular 
middle schools of the Punjab type should be 
productive of good results. 

The. Commission considered the affiliation of 
agricultural colleges to universities desirable. 
They did not recommend separate courses at 
the colleges for those whose aim was employ- 
ment under Government and for those who pro- 
posed to farm their own land or that of others. 
They suggested that the intci mediate examina- 
tion in science of the provincial universities or an 
equivalent examination should he made an 
essential qualification for admission to all agricul- 
tural colleges and that the length of the full 
college course should be three years. Greater pro- 
minence should be given m the college course 
to agricultural economics and to instruction 
in farm management, and the short courses 
given at certain colleges should also he revised 
in order to permit of greater attention being 
devoted to these subjects. The Commission 
considered the miscellaneous short courses 
given at the colleges a most valuable form of 
educational activity. It was suggested that 
facilities should be provided to enable passed 
students of the colleges to obtain practical 
experience before commencing active work 
either in the public service or ou their own 
lands. The qualifications required for the 
prineipalahip of a college were laid down and it 
was suggested that the field* of selection for 
the college staff might be widened by the direct 
appointment of distinguished graduates in science 
j of the Indian universities. The combination, 
within reasonable limits, of research with 
teaching work at these colleges was considered 
oi great benefit to both. Agricultural colleges 
were recommended for Bengal aud Bihar and 
( )rissa. 

Rural Industries and Labour.— In Chapter 
XVI, the* Commission deal with the question 
of industries in relation to agriculture. They 
pointed out, that industries located In rural 
areas were at present unimportant from tho 
point of view of their demand on labour and 
that the multiplication of industries of the 
ordinary commercial type, such as cotton 
ginneries, rice mills and sugar refineries, would 
supply one solution of the problem of spare- 
time employment in rural areas. Of the 
suggestions made for tho establishment of new 
industries, that of an increase in the number of 
implement firms throughout the country 
appeared to offer, on the whole, considerable 
promise. The Commission considered tliat there 
were opportunities for the development of a 
poultry industry which Government could 
further, principally by a carefully, planned 
programme of experiments and a careful recording 
of the results. It was suggested that the 
Government should try to bring together the 
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various interests concerned in the production 
and sale of lac, with a view to forming a Com- 
mittee on the lines of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and that, to this end, the existing 
Indian Lac Association should be reconstituted 
and strengthened. Whilst the stimulus of new 
ideas, adequate instruction and the best advice 
obtainable on the commercial side were the 
chief needs of village industries, it had to be 
recognised that the opportunities for improving 
the condition of the general mass of cultivators 
by the establishment of rural industries were 
strictly limited. The Commission held that, 
as a general principle, it might be laid down 
that the chief solution of the problems of the 
cultivator lay in the intensification or diversifi- 
cation of his agriculture. There were indica- 
tions. that, with the spread of industrkdtsm, 
the tendency would be to multiply the number 
of small factories. This tendency would be to 
the cultivator’s advantage and the co-operative 
movement could play an important part in 
linking him and his produce with the localised 
factories. Technical education and co-operative 
organisation were the only means by which the 
smaller industries could hold their own in the 
intensive competition of modern times. 

The Commission considered that Government 
could do much to assist the mutual adjustment 
between the larger industries and agriculture 
by its policy in respect to communications and 
the development of power ; by technical 
education ; and by the collection of marketing 
information. In the case of the smaller i ndus- 
tries, Government would have to be prepared, 
for a long time to come, to advise and make 
suggestions for development and even to be 
responsible for them in the pioneer stage. 

The Commission held that the labour problem 
of to-day was the same from the agricultural 
point of view as it was when the Famine Com- 
mission reported in 1880 , namely, to lessen the 
pressure of population on the land. They 
suggested that all restrictions on the free move- 
ment of labour in India, e.Q., to the tea gardens 
in Assam, should be reduced to the minimum 
and abolished as soon as possible. To encourage 
migration, health conditions should bo improved 
in certain areas and definite schemes of coloni- 
sation introduced. Apart from Ceylon and 
British Malaya, British Guiana alone of the 
tropical or subtropical part of tho British 
Empire, offered scope for emigration on any 
considerable scale ana the Commission regarded 
the scheme now under consideration for promoting 
emigration to that colony as worthy of further 
exhaustive investigation. 

Horticulture and Plantations-— -Chapter 
XVII is mainly devoted to a consideration of 
the possibilities of extending the cultivation of 
fruit and vegetables in India. The Commission 
pointed out that, in Indian conditions, fruit 
growing can seldom be profitably combined with 
ordinary cultivation by the small cultivator 
and that he is faced with seriods financial and 
other difficulties in tinning from ordinary tillage 
to the cultivation of orchard and garden crops. 
They enumerated the difficulties in regard to the 
transport and marketing of fruit and vegetables 
and suggested that investigations Into transport 
and marketing should form an essential part of 


any policy of active encouragement of either 
fruit or vegetable production. Where fruit and 
vegetables were grown on a large scale, the 
question of establishing regulated markets and 
of improving marketing conditions generally, 
including transport and the provision of cold 
storage, should be examined. Whilst the 
economic possibilities were being worked out, 
the agricultural departments should undertake 
experimental work and should encourage and 
strengthen privato enterprise in establishing 
nurseries for orchard stock and the production 
of vegetable seeds. 

The Commission considered that the import; 
anee to the community of the “planters'* 
crops was not generally realised and suggested 
that the value of the scientific work done by 
the Indian Tea Association and tho United 
Planters’ Association of Southern India should 
be recognised, aud co-operation between these 
associations and the agricultural departments 
secured, by arrangements for their joint repre- 
sentation on the Council of Agricultural Research, 

Statistics- — In Chapter XVIII, the Com- 
mission made a number of suggestions for the 
improvement of the statistics relating to agri- 
culture, trade and rural welfare generally 
issued by the Government of India and Pro- 
vincial Governments and also for increasing the 
accuracy of the crop forecasts issued by the 
Commercial Intelligence Department. They 
recommended that each agricultural depart- 
ment should be strengthened by the appointment 
of a statistical assistant and that the appoint- 
ment of this officer should precede any changes 
in present arrangements for statistical work. 
They pointed out that the application of mathe- 
matics to agriculture had introduced an entirely 
now factor into scientific agriculture and recom- 
mended the appointment of a statistician with 
the highest qualifications in this branch of 
science to the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute. They considered it desirable that a 
statistical officer Bhould be appointed at the 
headquarters of each provincial government 
who would control all government statistical 
work other than that connected with agricul- 
tural statistics aud, as director of a bureau of 
statistical information, would be an adviser to 
non-official workers. They recommended that 
the statistical organisation of the Government 
of India should be strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of a statistician of first rate ability as 
head of a separate Department of Staitstios 
and expressed the hope that, as the result of this 
appointment, a Bureau of Statistical Informa- 
tion would be created with the administration 
of which leading economists, scientists and 
business men would be closely associated. 
They held that every opportunity should be 
taken to utilise the statistical experience of the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome 
but that the expense of a whole-time represen- 
tative of India on the Permanent Committee 
of the Institute would not be justified by sta- 
tistical considerations. They suggested that 
more use should be made of non-omcial agencies 
in the collection of agricultural statistics but 
did not oonsider that, in the present stage o 
development, extensive use could be made o 
a system of paid reporters. 
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The Agricultural Services.— In Chapter 
XIX, -the Commission made detailed recom- 
mendations in regard to the recruitment, orga- 
nisation, pay and conditions of service of the 
personnel of the Imperial and Provincial Agri- 
cultural Departments with special reference 
to the increased responsibilities which would be 
imposed on them by the recommendations made 
in the report and also to the changed conditions 
resulting from the introduction of the Reforms. 
They dwelt upon the necessity for a period of 
post-graduate training as an essential qualifi- 
cation for all candidates from the agricultural 
colleges for direct recruitment to the higher 
posts in the agricultural departments, and 
suggested that this training should ordinarily 
be given at Pusa. They held that restriction 
of recruitment for the new superior provincial 
services which are to take the place of the Indian 
Agricultural Service to a province or even to 
India would tell seriously on efficiency. From 
the point of view of wider outlook and variety 
of experience, officers from abroad could make 
a valuable contribution to the development of 
Indian agriculture and they, therefore, strongly 
endorsed the hope expressed by tho Royal 
Commission on the Superior Civil Services in 
India in regard to the continued co-operation 
of European officers. 

Miscellaneous. — In Chapter XX, the Com- 
mission discuss a few miscellaneous questions 
which did not appear to fall naturally within 
the scope of previous chapters of the Report. 
Recommendations were made in regard to the 
agricultural organisation required for the minor 
provinces of Ajmer-Merwara, the Andaman 
Islands, Baluchistan, Coorg and Delhi and it 
was suggested that the Council of Agricultural 
Research should take a special interest in the 
development of these provinces. It was point- 
ed out that the foundations of an active policy 
of co-operation in agricultural and co-operative 
matters between the governments in British 
India and Indian States had been laid through 
representation on the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and the Board of Agriculture and 
the hope was expressed that the manner in 
which co-operation could be rendered more 
effective would receive early consideration from 
the Government of India and the rulers of 
Indian States. It was suggested that an exa- 
mination should be made of the action which 
should be taken to promote the investigation 
of the problems of agricultural meteorology and 
to decide which departments should be respon- 
sible for the different branches of the work. 
The continued adherence of India to the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at Rome was 
regarded as most desirable and was recom- 


mended that wider publicity should be given 
in India to the facilities offered by the Imperia 
Institute and that the question of reorganising 
the Indian gallery at the Imperial Institute 
and of renewing the subscription for its main- 
tenance should be considered. 

Conclusion. — In Chapter XXI, tho Com- 
mission conclude their Report by explaining 
that their aim had been to bring about greater 
efficiency throughout the whole field ot agricul- 
tural production and to render the business of 
fanning more prolltable to the cultivator. 
They state their conviction that the success of 
all measures designed for the advancement of 
agriculture in India must depend upon the 
creation of conditions favourable to progress 
and emphasise the necessity that the rural 
problem should he attacked as a whole and 
at all points simultaneously. They conclude 
by pointing out tho very special measure of 
responsibility resting on the Viceroy, the Pro- 
vincial Governors and the Ministers in charge 
of the transferred departments in bringing 
about the organised and sustained effort by all 
the departments whose activities touch the 
lives and surroundings of the rural population, 
which is required if the problem of rural uplift 
is to be adequately dealt with. 

Action by the Government of India.— 

The Government, of India convened a Conference 
of Provincial Ministers of Agriculture and De- 
partmental representatives at Simla from 
October 1st to the 6tli to discuss the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission. It was 
announced at the conclusion of the Conference 
that there had been complete unanimity as to 
the desirability of accepting the Commission’s 
rei>ort as a basis for rural reconstruction and 
agricultural advance, and for the progressive 
application of the main recommendations as 
the circumstance of each province, might permit. 
As regards the Commission’s proposals for 
reorganising the services engaged in the agri- 
cultural and veterinary fields, the general view 
was that the discretion of the Provinces should 
be left unfettered, in respect both of recruitment 
and of regulation of the terms of service. The 
Conference approved the principle of promoting 
and guiding agricultural (including veterinary) 
research throughout India on a footing of volun- 
tary co-operation between the Government of 
India and local governments through an agency 
representative of All-India as well as provincial 1 
interests which would be set up and financed 
by the Government of India. The Government 
of India have announced their intention to 
proceed forthwith with the establishment of 
the Council of Agricultura 'Research 
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area, Cultivated and Uncultivated, in 1925-26 in bach Province. 





Net area. 


Area 

Deduct 

Indian States. 



Provinces. 

according 
to Survey. 

According to 
Survey. 

According to 
Village Papers. 

Madras . . 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces. . . 
Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

Assam 

If orth-West Frontier 
Province. 

Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana. 

Coorg 

Delhi 

Acres. 

91,705,413 

97,361,244 

52,601,158 

72,648,741 

65,546,586 

155,652,667 

71,415,378 

83,913,945 

41,229,430 

8,524,262 

1,802,267 

l.C 12,260 
368,349 

Acres. 

18,561,280 

3,477,760 

4,348,232 

3,286,700 

18, *3*34, 720 
19,960,727 

8,061,440 

140,800 

i 

Acres. 

91,705,413 

78,799,964 

49,123,398 

68,300,509 

62,269,886 

155,652,667 

53,080,658 

63,953,218 

?3, 167,990 
8,383,452 

1,802,267 

1,012,260 | 
368,349 

Acres. 

90,605,116 

78,799,964 

49,123,398 

68,013,615 

60,255,184 

155,652,667 

53,080,658 

64,094,295 

(a) 33,167,991 

8,514,486 

1,802,267 

1,012,260 

368,349 

Total 

743,78 1, 690 

76,171,659 

667,610,031 

864,490,249 




Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 


Provinces, 

Net Area 
actually 
Sown. 

Current 

Fallows. 

Cniturable 
Waste 
other than 
Fallow. 

Not 

available 

for 

Cultivation . 

Forests. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Madras 

33,833,765 

10,143,823 

12,351,551 

21,117,l c 8 

13,158,789 

Bombay 

31,285,312 

11,606,7 10 

6,959,898 

19,701,205 

9,246 839 

Bengal 

23,841,200 

4,656.769 

5,824,662 

10,217,179 

4,683,588 

United Provinces . . 
Punjab 

34,800,050 

26,015,013 

3,388,563 

4,159,987 

10,497,481 

15,359,265 

10,063,305 

12,549,107 

9,264,216 

2,171,712 

Burma 

17,273,801 

3,764,080 

60,123,352 

64,530,268 

19,961,166 

Bihar and Orissa 

\ 

25,146,300 

5,553,327 

7,060,772 

7.762,335 

7,557,924 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

Assam 

24,870,181 

5,828,473 

3,266,520 

1,884,958 

14.724,474 

15,864,153 

4,816,316 

5,510*500 

16,416,804 

3,747,246 

North-West Frontie 
Province. 

2,304,531 

471,801 

2,723,582 

2,655,447 

359 125 

Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana. 

299,939 

212,622 

311,301 

865,994 

112,411 

Coorg 

1 136,982 

172,358 

11,690 

334,045 

357,185 

Delhi 

210,187 

24,330 

62,374 

71,458 

.... 

Total 

225,845,734 

49,305,848 

151,874,555 

150,194,447 

86,937,006 


(a) Includes an area of 332,660 acres of the Balipara Frontier tract for which details are not 
available. 
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Area under Irrigation in 1926*27 in each Province. 





Area Irrigated. 


Provinces. 

Total Area 
Sown. 

By Canals. 

By 

By 

Wells. 

Other 

Sources 


i 

Govern- 
ment. | 

Private. 

Tanks. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

A ores. 

Aores. 

Acres. 

Aoies. 

Madras 

37,367,132 

3,658,336 

269,500 

3,072,615 

1,569,876 

437,165 

Bombay 

32,864,825 

3,253,499 

63,410 

139,765 

540,859 

138,646 

Bengal 

* 27,469,200 

101,252 

230,789 

425,259 

87,660 

473,423 

United Provinces .. 

42,295,922 

2,434,051 

28,131 

70,251 

5,378,818 

2,405,262 

Punjab 

30,406,941 

9,585,768 

462,978 

17,127 

3,484,130 

129,340 

Burma 

18,289,497 

639,610 

286,727 

208,504 

15,322 

316,458 

Bihar and Orissa 

30,301,400 

942,470 

887,954 

1,592,924 

620,197 

1,257,891 

Central Provinces & 
Berar 

27,084,901 

(a) .. 

839,236 

(a) .. 

124,945 

39,851 

Assam 

6,616,777 

120 

194,145 

710 

•• 

256,596 

North-West Frontier 
Province . . 

2,426,093 

358,052 

404,112 


82,817 

90,491 

Ajraer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana . . 

442,381 

-• 


35,462 

82,140 

-• 

Coorg 

138,523 

2,088 

•• 

1,405 

•• 

•* 

Delhi . . 

249,697 

26,585 

•• 

1,243 

i 19,698 

•• 

Total 

255,953,289 

21,000,831 

3,666,982 

5 5,565,26. r 

► 12,006,462 

1 • 

; 5,545,093 


* Includes 343, 159 acres for which details are not available, 
(a) Included under *! Private canals.'* 
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Area 

Irrigated. 

Crops Irrigated. • 

province*. 

Total Area 
Irrigated. 

Bice. 

Wheat. | 

Barley. 

Jo war 
or 

cholum 

(great 

millet). 

Bajra 

or 

cumbn 

(spiked 

millet.) 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

9,007,492 

7,461,683 

i 3,777 

9 

492,981 

321,801 

Bombay . . 

4,136,179 

1,227,860 

428,454 

18,534 

727,665 

614,372 

Bengal 

1,318,383 

1,117,746 

13,698 

2,499 

•• 

- 

United Provinces .. 

10,316,613 

400.993 

3,746.509 

2,091,355 

37,827 

3,119 

Punjab 

13,679,343 

644,658 

5,045,896 

261,682 

180,709 

265,659 

Burma 

1,466,621 

1,412,051 

2,531 

.. 

407 

• • 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

5,301,436 

3,586,370 

265,851 

102,499 

3,450 

605 

Central Provinces and 
Berar , , 

1,004,032 

845,879 

50,073 

1,599 

122 

1 

Assam 

461,571 

441,344 

.. 

.. 

• • 


North-West Frontier 
Province . . 

936,442 

41,481 

334,070 

71,898 

14,320 

5,775 

AJmer-Merwara and 
ManpurPargana .. 

117,602 

137 

16,894 

32,878 

1,827 

1,948 

Ooorg 

3,493 

3,493 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•* 

Delhi 

46,526 

18 

19,214 

4,450 

515 

96 

Tot a 4 . 

47,784,633 

17^183,718 

9,990,967 

2,590,403 

1,459,828 

1,213,376 


■ Tout* 
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Crops Irrioatbd. * 


Mali©. 

Other 

cereals 

and 

pulses. 

Sugar- 

cane. 

Other 

Food 

orops. 

Cotton. 

Other 

Non-food 

crops. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, | 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

4,420 

1,215,380 

, 

110,736 

280,426 

181,690 

496,670 

10,660,478 

Bombay • . 

27,276 

! 

276,095 

i 

68,505 

211,116 

354,014 

404,597 

4,858,488 

Bengal 

2,540 

88,904 

33,385 

115,333 

2,538 

46,680 

1,423,323 

United Provinces . . 

79,025 

2,363,443 

1,166,040 

286,699 

298,750 

348,085 

10.851,645 

(«) 

Punjab •• 

377,735 

1,141,889 

361,744 

227,950 

2,270,617 

3,162,917 

13,941,456 

Burma 

111 

3,364 

2,011 

65,917 

146 

17,789 

1,504,327 

Bihar and Orissa 

82,603 

873,578 

184,922 

146,677 

3.C61 

128,037 

6,377,653 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

104 

3,897 

21,672 

72,261 

250 

8,174 

1,004,032 

Assam • . 

•• 

1,845 

! 

7,174 

•• 

1,208 

451,571 

North-West Frontier 
Province . . 

233,680 

28,522 

1 

5^,662 

23,646 

22,099 

108,617 

936,720 

AJmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana . . 

11,520 

22,358 

202 

7,906 

21,714 

9,482 

126,806 

Coorg .. .. 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

, , 

3,493 

Delhi •» • • • • 

i 

148 

2,438 

6,797 

6,120 

1,784 

5,946 

46,526 

Total 

, 820,012 

6,021,713 

1,907,676 

1,451,226 

3,156,663 

4,738,202 

50,595,573 


* Includes the area Irrigated at both harvests. 

(a) Includes 86*900 acres fur which details are aot available. 
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ARK A UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS CULTIVATED IN 1926-27 IN EACH PROVINCE. 


Food Grains. 


Provinces. 

Rio e. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar or 
Ghotam 
(la re at 
Millet). 

Bajra or 
Cumbu 
( Spiked 
Millet). 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

.. 

10,841,680 

18,543 

3,133 

4,092,475 

3,079,684 

Bombay . . 

Bengal 


3,006,468 

19,713,900 

1,801,682 

129,300 

35,439 

74,900 

8,035,809 

4,500 

5,736,252 

2,400 

United Provinces . . 


7,470,86 L 

6,778,010 

3,980,819 

2,301,008 

1,909,452 

Punjab 


883,984 

9,379,402 

767,452 

982,746 

2,691,829 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa . . 


12,470,020 

14,016,200 

82,628 

1,180,400 

1,2*83,700 

. 689,878 
94,000 

67*000 

Central Provinces and Berar 


6,280,201 

3,734,202 

13,422 

4,158,823 

110.088 

Assam 


4,085,228 



.... 

.... 

North-West Frontier Province 


41,514 

998,490 

*157,152 

53,251 

120,926 

AJmer-Mervcara and Man pur Pargana. 
Coorg 

670 

83,957 

23,404 

52,887 

72,712 

36,997 

Delhi 

.. 

100 

49,018 

18,318 

85,552 

46,460 

Total 

•• 

78,501,389 

24,181,145 

0,387.222 

21,120,754 

13,801,088 



Food Grains. 

Provinces 

Ragl or 
Marua 
(Millet) 

Maize. 

Gram 

(paisa). 

Other 

Food 

Grains 

and 

Pulses. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

Bombay 

2,272,733 

612,870 

111,419 

205,376 

60,180 

676,387 

6,671,151 

3,139,310 

27,751.004 

23,249,598 

Bengal 

United Provinces . . 

8,900 

107,108 

77,300 

1,682,138 

125,900 

6,011,938 

938,700 

6,155,403 

21,075,800 

30,450,797 

Punjab 

Burma 

18,323 

975,310 

216,048 

4,684,540 

244,558 

1,299,374 

401,907 

21,683,020 

14,111,639 

Bibar and Orissa . . 

Central Provinces and Berar 

758,000 

12,524 

1,647,600 

141,260 

1,421 ,600 
1,139,628 

5,324,300 

4,874,550 

25,798,800 

19,464,904 

Assam 

North-West Frontier Province 

.... 

4*3*7*090 

• 

206,581 

193,240 

93,332 

4,878,408 

2,108,342 

Ajraer-Merwara and Manpur Pargana. 
Coorg 

Delhi 

384 

3,310 

59,556 
* *1^739 

40,541 

43 

52,221 

55,345 

1,065 

6,379 

342,496 

88,375 

209,787 

Total 

3,854,152 

5,554,841 | 

14,604,317 

29,154,122 

197.219,030 


* Included under “other food grains and pulses." 
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ABBA UN DEB DIFFERENT CROPS CULTIVATED IS 1926-27 IS BACH PROVINCE. 


OIL-S1ED8. 


Provinces. 

Linseed. 

Besamum 
(til or 
jinjili). 

Rape 

and 

Mustard. 

Ground- 

nut. 

Cocoa- 

nut. 

Castor. 

pi 

0 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

7.326 

681,890 

11,789 

2,680,156 

552,815 

385,023 

149,112 

4,468,111 

Bombay . . 

106,395 

227,471 

195,997 

602,408 

31,297 

76,487 

314,966 

1,555,021 

Bengal 

135,800 

160,400 

757,000 

600 

11,500 

100 

31,500 

1,096,900 

United Provinces.. 

353,456 

186,486 

150,761 

12,984 

• • 

9,749 

16,204 

769,640 

Punjab 

25.586 

88,788 

913,490 



20 

7,117 

1,035.007 

Burma . . 

38 

1,112,917 

4,541 

523,118 

10,100 

3 

7,501 

1,058,273 

Bihar and Orissa . . 
Central Provinc e s 

644,300 

212,200 

736,100 

200 

28,500 

44,400 

300,700 

' 1.966,000 

L 

and Berar 

100,927 

457,713 

51,450 

44,020 

, . 

54,700 

320,004- 1,929,414 

Assam 

11,324 

21,418 

865,361 

. . 

5,659 


I 403,762 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

14 

3,042 

89,561 

•• 

•• 

74 

92,691 

Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana. 

129 

19,239 

j 728 

•• 

•• 

•• 

245 20,341 

Coorg 


43 6 

, , 

. . 


1 1 50 

Delhi 

1 

25 

| 3,283 

.. 

•• 

•• 

131 

)| 3,439 

Total 

2,325,291 

3,171,632 

'3,230,072 

1 3,803,48( 

i 634,272 

5 575,741 

jl, 148, 15^14,998,049 



Condi- 
ments & 
Spices. 




Fibres. 


Provinces 

Sugar- 

cane. 

Sugar 

Others 

* 

Cotton. 

Jute. 

Other 

fibres. 

Total. 


Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Madras 

672,617 

114,495 

83,705 

2,203,688 


184,835 

2,388,523 

Bombay .... 

181,251 

68,509 

2,844 

4,589,288 

.. 

99,798 

4,689,086 

Bengal 

150,500 

200,800 

51,000 

59,300 

3,124,400 

72,800 

3,256,500 

United Provinces 

93,488 

1,613,139 

.. 

795,859 

3,432 

250,391 

1,049,682 

Punjab 

33,713 

447,960 


2.523,718 


50,362 

2, 574/180 

Burma . . . . . . 

92,823 

24,007 

21*532 

446,801 

• • 

2,853 

449,054 

Bihar and Orissa 

56,400 

289,100 


80,900 

295,000 

28,800 

405,800 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

88,537 

23,277 

| 200 

4.861,002 


113,298 

1 4,977,300 

Assam 


40,037 


45,977 

180,058 

.. 

232,035 

North-West Frontier 

*912 

52,780 


29,505 

.. 

756 

30,261 

Province. 

Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana . . 

3,855 

425 


44,191 


- 107 

44,298 

Coorg 

3,453 

53 

• • 

1 

. . 

460 

461 

Delhi 

1,219 

6,706 


3,799 

1 

597 

4,396 

Total .. 

1,378.768 

2,881,386 

1 159,281 

L 15,687,029 

> 3,609,490 

) 805,051 

V 

' 20jl01,576 


* Area under sugar-yielding plants other than sugarcane. 
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Agricultural Statistics . 


aria under different crops cultivated in 1026-27 in each province. 


Provinces. 

mm 


Drugs and Narcotics. 


Fodder 

Crops. 

Indigo. 

Others. 

Opium. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Tobacco. 

Other 
Drugs and 
Narcotlcs.c 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

53,639 

4,602 


54,814 

51,310 

232,155 

137,769 

454,641 

Bombay . . 

1,152 

464,201 

•• 

35 

13 

109,018 

28,918 

2,200,752 

Bengal 




188,700 

.. 

295,200 

4,200 

93,000 

(Jnitei Provinces . . 

12,112 

527 

59,245 

0,574 

•• 

75,244 

2,153 

1,222,244 

Punjab 

23,323 

8,889 

970 

9,740 

**39 

62,422 

693 

4,154,017 

Burma 

399 

1 

• • 

55,130 

105,363 

03,955 

211,858 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

13,100 

500 

.. 

2,100 

, , 

137,800 


32,800 

Central Provinces 
and Berar 

1 

71 

. . 

.. 

.. 

17,083 

4,055 

463,386 

Assam 



.. 

420,664 

m , 

10,025 


# , 

North- West Frontier 
Province 

24 


• • 



9,916 

3 

86,778 

AJmer-Merwara and 
Man par Parg&na.. 

4 

.. 


.. 

.. 

196 

.. 

4,029 

Coorg 

Delhi 




402 

39,822 

9 ! 

282 


** 1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

979 ; 

•• 

| 16,349 

Total 

103,755 

478,791 

59,215 

738,159 

1 

91,184 

1,066,410 

242,028 

8,939,851 



Fruits and 
Vegetab- 
les. 

including 

Root 

Crops. 

Miscellaneous 

Crops. 

Total 

Deduct 

Area 

Net 

Provinces. 

Food. 

Non- 

Food. 

Area 

Sown. 

Sown 
more than 
once. 

Area 

Sown. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

| Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

682,356 

49,626 

; 167,765 

37,367,132 

4,104 092 

33,268,040 

Bombay 

266,878 

6,398 

I 41,151 

32,864,825 

1,040,907 

31,823,918 

Bengal 

698,000 

265,200 

93,400 

27,469,200 

4,081,600 

23,337,600 

United Provinces . . 

500,834 

85,515 

6,569 

542,295,922 

7,408,704 

34,887,218 

Punjab 

256,629 

112,670 

3,808 

30,406,941 

3,670,676 

26,736,265 

Burma 

1,267,004 

26,200 

201,620 

18,289,497 

732,420 

17,557,077 

Bihar and Orissa . .» 

645,400 

637,500 

316,400 

30,301,400 

5,502,500 

24,798,900 

Central Provinces <fc Berar. 

113,288 

2,426 

1,079 

27,084,901 

2,337,520 

24,747,381 

Assam 

472,050 

(a) 

159,736 

6,616,777 

002,460 

6,014,317 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince . .• 

14,192 

24,618 

5,576 

2,426,093 

334,128 

2,091,985 

A J in e r-M ervara and 
lianpur Pargana 

3,453 

16,486 

6,798 

442,381 

92,528 

341,853 

Coorg 

Delhi 

5,616 

* *801 | 


138,523 

825 

137,698 

5,910 


‘*610 

249,697 

32,722 

218,975 

Total 

4,931,590 

1,226,940 

1,004,512 

255,953,289 

29,941,082 

226,012,207 


(а) Included under non-food crops* 

(б) Includes 348,150 acres for which details are not available, 
(c) Includes Cinchona and Indian hemp also. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 



Includes 343,245 acres for which details are not available. 
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t For Calaadar year 1924. 
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The fallowing is a summary of the various crop foreoasts relating to the season 1927-28 
issued by the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, India : — 


Crop and 
Forecast. 

Tracts comprised In the figures 
and percentage of total 
Indian crop represented 
by them. 

Estimate'! 

Area. 

Per cent, o 
preceding 
year (100- 
figure of 

same date 
preceding 
year.) 

f 

Estimated 

outturn. 

Per cent, of 
preceding 
year (100- 
figure of 
same date 
preceding 
year.) 



Acres. 




Jute* — 

Final. 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
Assam (100 per cent, of the 
total Jute area in India.) 

3,371,000 

88 

10,280,000 
bales, (a) 

84 

Cotton — 
Supplementary. 

All cotton growing tracts 

24,722,000 

99*6 

5,871,000 

bales. 

117 

Groundnut — 
Final. 

Madras, Burma, Bombay t and 
Hyderabad (92 per cent, of 
total groundnut area of India). 

6,244,000 

121 

2,571,000 

tons. 

126 

Sugarcane — 
Final. 

IT. P., f Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay and 
Slndf, Assam, N.-W. F. Pro- 
vince, C. P. and Berar, Delhi, 
Mysore and Baroda (About 96 
per cent of total sugarcane 
area of India.) 

2,954,000 

101 

3,221,000 

tons. 

99 

Sesamum — 
Supplementary. 

United Provinces, Burma, Madras, 
Bombay and Sindf, C. P. and 
Berar, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, 
Punjab, Ajmer-Merwara, Hy- 
derabad, Baroda and Kotahf 
(about 89 per cent, of total sesa- 
mum area of India*) 

6,445,000 

113 

544,000 

tons. 

131 

Indigo — 

Final. 

Madras, Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, 
United Provinces, and Bombay, 
Sindf (84 per cent, of total in- 
digo area of India.) 

60,200 

57 

11,200 

cwts. 

53 

Itice — 

Final. 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Burma, 
i Madras, United Provinces, f C. 
P. and Berar, f Assam, Bombay, 
and Sindf, Coorg, Hyderabad, 
Mysore, and Baroda (97 per 
cent, of total rice area of 
India). 

77,790,000 

98 

27,972,000 

tons. 

94 

Rape and 
Mustard — 
Final. 

United Provinces, Punjab, Bihar, 
& Orissa, Bengal, Assam, Bom- 
bay (including Sindjf, North- 
West Frontier Province, Delhi, 
Alwar, t Baroda and Hyderabad 
(94 per cent, of total rape and 
mustard area of India.) 

5,931,000 

107 

846,000 

tons. 

84 

Linseed — 

Final. 

Central Provinces and Berar, f 
United Provinces, Bihar and 
Orissa. Bombay, f Bengal, 
Punjab, Hyderabad and Ko- 
taht (about 93 per cent, of the 
total linseed area of India). 

3,352,000 

101 

351,000 

tons. 

87 

Wheat- 

Final. 

Punjab, f United Provinces, t 
Central Provinces and Berar, f 
Bombay (including Sind), f 
Bihar and Orissa, North West 
Frontier Province, Bengal, 
Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Central 
India, Gwalior, Rajputana, 
Hyderabad, Baroda and 

Mysore (98 per cent, of total 
wheat area of India). 

32,211,000 

103 

7,762,000 

tons. 

87 

Castor Seed — 

(Practically all castor-growing 
tracts). 

1,457,000 

104 

135,000 

ton?'. 

105 


(a) Includes figures for Nepal. .$ * 

* Issued by the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, t Including Indian States. } Rajputana. 

12 
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Irrigation. 


The chief characteristics of the Indian rainfall 
are its unequal distribution over the country, 
its irregular distribution throughout the sea- 
sons and its liability to failure or serious defi- 
ciency. The normal annual rainfall varies from 
460 inches at Cherrapunii in the Assam hills to 
less than three inches in Upper Sind. The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station in any one year was 90S inches, recorded 
at Uherrapunji in 1861, while at stations in 
Upper Sind it has been nil. There are thus 
portions of the country which suffer as much 
from excessive rainfall as others do from 
drought. 

The second important characteristic of the 
rainfall Is its unequal distribution throughout 
the seasons. Except in the south-east of the 
peninsula, where the heaviest precipitation 
is received from October to December, by far 
the greater portion of the rainfalls during the 
south-west monsoon, between June and October. 
During the winter months the rainfall is com- 
paratively small the normal amount varying 
from half an inch to two inches, while the hot 
weather, from March to May or June, is prac- 
tically rainless. Consequently it happens 
that in one season of the year the greater part 
of India is deluged with rain and is the soene 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of 
vegetation ; in another period the same tract 
becomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste. The 
transition from the latter to the former stage 
often occurs in a few days. From the agricul- 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory 
feature o! the Indian rainfall is its liability to 
failure or serious deficiency. The average 
annual rainfall over the whole country is about 
45 inches and there is but little variation from 
this average from year to year, the greatest 
recorded being only about seven inches. But 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary 
variations are found. At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not 
uncommon, while at some less than a quarter of 
the normal amount has been recorded in a year 
of extreme drought. 

Scarcity. — Classing a year in which the 
deficiency is 26 per cent, as a dry year and one 
In which it is 40 per cent, as a year of severe 
drought, the examination of past statistics 
shows that, over the precarious area, one year 
in five may be expected to be a dry year and one 
in ten a year of severe drought. It is largely 
in order to remove the menace of these years 
that the great irrigation systems of India have 
been constructed. 

Government Works. — The Government 
irrigation works of India may be divided into 
two main classes, those provided with artificial 
storage, and those dependent throughout the 
year on the natural supplies of the rivers from 
which they have their origin. In actual fact, 
practically every irrigation work depends upon 
storage of one kind or another but, in many 
cases, this is provided l»y nature without man’s 
assistance. In Northern India, upon the 
Himalayan rivers, and in Madras, where the 
cold weather rains are even heavier than 
those of the south-west monsoon, the principal 
non-storag£ systems are found. 

The expedient of storing water in the monsoon 
for utilization during the subsequent dry weather 


has been practised in India from time irnme* 
mortal. In their simplest form, such storage 
works consist of an earthen embankment 
costructed across a valley or depression, behind 
which the water collects, and those under 
Government control range from small tanks 
irrigating only a few acres each to the huge 
reservoirs recently completed in the Deccan 
which are capable of storing over 20,000 
million cubic feet of water. By gradually 
escaping water from a work of the latter type, 
a supply can be maintained long after the river 
on which the reservoir is situated would other- 
wise be dry and useless. 

The Three Classes.— -Previously all irriga- 
tion works were divided into three classes, 
Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
the triennium 1921-24 the method of deter- 
mining the source from which the funds for the 
construction of Government works was pro- 
vided was changed, and now all works, whe- 
ther major or minor, for which capital accounts 
are kept, have been re-classified under two 
heads, Productive and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non- 
capital works. The main criterion to be satis- 
fied before a work can be classed as productive 
is that it shall, within ten years of the com- 
pletion of construction, produce sufficient 
revenue to cover its working expenses and the 
interest charges on its capital cost. Most of 
the largest irrigation systems in India belong 
to the productive class. The total capital 
outlay direct and indirect on irrigation and 
navigation works, including works under 
construction, amounted at the end of the year 
1925-26 to Ks. 108 crores. 

Unproductive works are constructed primarily 
with a view to the protection of precarious 
tracts and to guard against the necessity for 
periodical expenditure on the relief of the popula- 
tion in times of famine. They are financed 
from the current revenues of India, generally 
from the annual grant for famine relief and 
insurance, and are not directly remunerative, 
the construction of each such work being , sepa- 
rately justified by a comparison of the value of 
each acre protected (based upon such factors 
as the probable cost of famine relief, the popula- 
tion of the tract, the area already protected 
and the minimum area whicli must be protected 
in order to tide over a period of severe drought) 
with the cost of such protection. 

Nearly one-eighth of the whole area irrigated 
In India from Government works is effected 
by minor works for which no capital account 
is kept. 

Growth of Irrigation. — There has, during 
the last fifty years, been a steady growth in 
the area irrigated by Government irrigation 
works. From 104 million acres in 1878-79 the 
area annually irrigated rose to 194 million acres 
at the beginning of the century and to 28 million 
acres in 1919-20, the record year up to that 
date. This record was, however, again sur- 
passed in the year 1922-28. when the total area 
irrigated by all classes of works in India, ex- 
cluding the Indian States, amounted to 28| 
million acres. During the year 1926-27 the 
total area irrigated by Government works of 
all classes in British India amounted to some 
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28.2 million acres which almost approaches the 
record area of 281 million acres Irrigated in 
1922-23. 

The main increase has been In the class of 
productive works, which irrigated 4} million 
acres in 1878-79 and rose to 20,756,209 acres in 
1926-27. The area irrigated by unproductive 
works at the end of 1926-27 was 3,773,272 
acres. 

The area irrigated in 1926-27 was largest in 
the Punjab, In which province 10,516,000 acres 
were irrigated during the year. In addition 
nearly 67i»,000 acres were Irrigated from channels 
which although drawing their supplies from 
British canals, lie wholly in the Indian States. 
The Madras Presidency came next with an area 
of 7 million acres, followed by Sind with 3.5 
million acres and the United Provinces with 
nearly 3 million. 

Capital and Revenue. — The total capital 
invested in the works has risen from Ra. 42,36, 
lakhs in 1900-01 to Rs. 108 crores in 1926-27, 
an average Increase of Rs. 180 laklis a year. As 
regards revenue, the Government irrigation 
works of India, taken as a whole, yield a return 
of about 6| percent, on the capital invested 
in them ; this is a satisfactory result as Rs. 40,62 
lakhs of the total have been spent on unproduc- 
tive works, most of which return less than 1 per 
cent. The capital outlay also includes exp- 
enditure on a number of large works under 
construction, which have not yet commenced to 
earn revenue. 

Charges for Water. — The charges for 
water are levied in different ways in the various 
provinces. In some, notably in Sind, the 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water, 9/10ths of this assessment 
being regarded as due to the canals. In others, 
as in parts of Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land is irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated land includes also 
the charge for water. These methods may 
however be regarded as exceptional. Over 
the greater part of India water is paid for sepa- 
rately, the area actually irrigated is measured, 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the 
crop grown. Lower rates are often levied in 
cases where irrigation la by “lift”, that is to 
say where the land is too high for the water to 
flow on to it by gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has to lift it on to his field. 

Various other methods of assessment have 


been tried, such as by renting outlets for an 
annual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the water used, but these have never 
been successful. The cultivator fully under- 
stands the principle of “No crops, no charge" 
which is now followed as far as possible in canal 
administration, but has no confidence in a 
system under which his liability for water rate is 
independent of the area and quality of his crop. 

The rates charged vary considerably with the 
crop grown, and are different in each province 
and often upon the several canals in a single 
province. Thus in the Punjab, they vary from 
Rs. 7-8-0 to Rs. 12 per acre for sugaroane, from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from Rs. 
3-4-0 to Rs. 5-4-0 per acre for wheat, from 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-4-0 per acre for millets and pulses. 
No extra charge is made for additional water- 
ings. Practically speaking, Government guaran- 
tees sufficient water for the crop and gives it as 
available. If the crop falls to mature, or if its 
yield is much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment is remitted, 

A aomowhat different system, the long lease 
system, is in force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces, under which the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a term of years whether they 
take water or not. In these provinces where 
the normal rainfall is fairly high, it is always a 
question whether irrigation will be necessary 
at all, and if the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply. By 
paying a reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required ; consequently there is no temptation 
to wait till the last possible moment, and the 
demand is much more evenly distributed 
throughout the season. 

Taken as a whole, irrigation Is offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
represent only a very small proportion of the 
extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water he receives. 

Triennial Comparisons.— The average area 
irrigated in British India by Government works 
of all clases during the triennium 1924-27 
was nearly 28 million acres, which Is slightly 
more than in the previous triennium. The areas 
for each of the three years were 27,156,899 acres 
in 1924-25 ; 28,135,123 acres in 1925-20 and 
28,243.879 acres in 1926-27. 


The results obtained in each province are given In the table below:— 


Provinces. 

i 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1921-24. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1924-27. 

Madras 

Bombay (Deccan) 

Sind 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 

Central Provinces 

North-West Frontier Province 

Rajputana *. 

Baluchistan 

7,151,988 

428,750 

3,436,321 

100,492 

2,433,595 

10,465,404 

1,630,794 

960,505 

431,580 

390,849 

19,422 

23,635 

7,178,457 

487,433 

3,509,484 

95,516 

2,678,178 

10,349,121 

1 ,872,383 
891,984 
429,911 
357,325 
£B,272 

22,070 

Total 

27,473,335 

27,845,134 
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Productive Works. — Taking productive works only, a triennial comparison is given in the 
following table. It will be seen that the average area irrigated by such works during the trien- 
nium was nearly a million acres more than In the previous period. 


Average area irrigated Average area irrigated 
Provinces. in trlennium in previous triennium 

1921-24. 1924-27. 


Madras 


3,681,946 

3,732,271 

Bombay Deccan . . 


2,851 

2,699 

Bind 


2,545,065 

2,894,468 

United Provinces . . 


2,243,989 

2,462,061 

Punjab 


9,714,815 

9,755,740 

Burma 

• • • • -> • 

1,350,780 

1,531,403 

Central Provinces . . 


181,632 

153,942 

North-West Frontier Province . . 

216,814 

200,413 


Total 

19,937,892 

20,732,997 


Taking the productive works as a whole, construction, which classes at present contri- 
the capital invested in them was, at the end of bute little or nothing in the way of revenue; 
1926-27, Us. 67,44 lakhs. The not revenue for moreover only receipts from water rates and a 
the year was Rs. 059 lakhs giving a return share of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
9 ’77 per cent, as compared with 9 per cent, in introduction of irrigation are credited to the 
3818-19 and 9J per cent, in 1919-20. In consi- canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
dering these figures it must be remembered that account of the large addition to the general 
the capital invested includes the expenditure revenues of the country which follows in the 
upon several works which have only lately come wake of their construction, 
into operation and others which are under 

Unproductive Works. — Turning now to the unproductive works, the areas irrigated in the 
various provinces during the triennium were as below : — 


Provinces. 



Average area irrigated 
in previous triennium 
1921-24. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1924-27. 

Madras 



290,654 

271,455 

Bombay-Deccan 



268,863 

277,709 

Sind 



838,891 

527,737 

Bengal 



79,121 

73,381 

United Provincos 



180,838 

207,312 

Punjab 



65,844 

243,613 

Burma 



203,863 

268,110 

Bihar and Orissa 



958,607 

889,738 

Central Provinces 



202,220 

230,280 

North-West Frontier Province 



174,035 

156,911 

Rajputana 



19,422 

23,272 

Baluchistan 

• • 

.. 

23,635 

22,070 


Total 

. .* 3,305,993 

3,191,588 
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Non-capital Works.— -The results obtained from the non-capital works are given below * 


Provinces. 

Average area 
irrigated in pro- 

Average area irri- 


vious triennium. 

gated in triennium. 


1921-24. 

1924-27. 


Madras . . 

3,179,388 

3,174,731 

Bombay- Deccan 

157,036 

157,025 

Sind 

52,365 

87,279 

Bengal 

21,371 

22,135 

United Provinces 

8,768 

8,806 

Punjab . . 

684,745 

349,768 

Burma 

76,151 

72,870 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,898 

2,246 

Central Provinces 

47,728 

45,689 

Total 

4,229,450 

3,920,549 


Capital Outlay. — The total capital outlay, 
direct and indirect, on irrigation and navigation 
works, including works under construction, 
amounted at the end of 1926-27 to Its. 108 
orores. The gross revenue for the year was 
Its. 11,50 lakhs, and the working expenses 
Rs. 4,51 lakhs ; the net return on capital was 
therefore 6.47 per cent. Of the several 
provinces, the return on the capital outlay 
invested in productive works was highest in the 
Punjab, where the canals yielded 14- 06 per cent. 


In Madras the percentage of return was 10*64, 
while in the United Provinces a return of 6*16 
per cent, was realised. In considering these 
figures it must be remembered that the capita] 
invested includes eonslderable expenditure upon 
four projects of the first magnitude vie., the Sarda 
Oudh canals, the Sutlej Valley project, the 
Lloyd Barrage project and the Oauvery (Mettur) 
project which were under construction p,nd 
contributed little or nothing in the way of 
revenue . 


Irrigated Acreage. — A comparison of the acreage of crops matured during 1926-27 by 
means of Government irrigation systems with the total area under cultivation in the several pro- 
vinces is given below : — 


Provinces. 

Net area 
cropped . 

Area irri- 
gated by 
Govern- 
ment, 
irrigation 
works. 

Percentage of 
area irrigated 
to total 
cropped area. 

Capital cost 
of Govern- 
ment irriga- 
tion & Navi- 
gation works 
to end of 
1926-27. 

In lakhs of 
rupees. 

Estimated 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 
receiving 
State irriga- 
tion. 

In lakhs of 
rupees. 

Madras 

37,367,000 

7,013,000 

18*8 

13,25 

38,77* 

Bombay-Deccau 

33,561,000 

430,000 

1*3 

9,74 

4,84 

Sind 

3,961,000 

3,507,000 

88*5 

10,23 

9,48 

Bengal . . . . . . . . 

23,546,000 

90,000 

2,971,000 

0*4 

4,24 

1,21 

United Provinces . . . . 1 

34,283,000 

8 7 

19,69 

19,55 

Punjab 

26,179,000 

10,516,000 

40*2 

29,55 

45,78 

Burma . . 

16,166,000 

1,976,000 

12*2 

5,85 

8,85 

Bihar and Orissa 

24,252,000 

946,000 

3*9 

6,27 

7,20 

Central Provinces 

North-West Frontier Pro- 

17,810,000 

395,000 

2* 2 

5,70 

2,16 

vinces 

2,426,000 

348,000 

14*3 

2,87 

2,35 

Rajputana 

Baluchistan . . 

343,000 

31,000 

9*0 

35 

17 

275,000 

20,000 

7*3 

32 

l 5 

Total . . | 

220,169,000 

28,243,000 

12*8 

1,08,06 

1,40,41 

• 


* Exclusive of the value of crops raised on some 3 million acres irrigated by non -capital wort s, 
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Irrigation — New Works . 


Irrigation in 1926-27. — The following table shows the distribution of irrigation in British 
India awing the year 1026-27 under the headings of Productive Works, Unproductive Works and 
Non-Capital Works 


Provinces. 

Productive 

Works. 

Acres. 

Unproductive 

Works. 

Acres. 

Non-Capital 

Works. 

Acres. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Madras 

3,769,600 

265,918 

2,977,425 

7,012,943 

Bombay-Deccan 

3,044 

269,092 

157,670 

429,806 

Sind 

2,586,781 

838,622 

81,625 

3,507,028 

Bengal 

Nil. 

68,209 

21,560 

89,769 

United Provinces 

2,729,026 

230,857 

10,844 

2,970,727 

Punjab 

9,848,048 

327,919 

339,982 

10,515,949 

Burma 

1,564,859 

334,617 

76,873 ! 

1,976,349 

Bihar and Orissa 

Nil. 

943,506 

2,867 j 

946,373 

Central Provinces 

64,923 

284,748 

45,552 

395,223 

N.-W. Frontier 

189,928 

158,009 

Nil. 

347,937 

Ra j pu tan a 

Nil. 

31,340 

Nil. 

31,340 

Baluchistan 

Nil. 

20,435 

Nil. 

20,435 

Total . . 

20,756,209 

3,773.272 

3,714,398 

28.243,879 


The area of 9,848,048 acres irrigated by product i\<* works in the Punjab during 1926-27 
is the highest on record in that province, the increase* being attributable to stead} develop- 
ment of irrigation on the Lower t'henab, Lower Jhohun, and Lower Bari I)oab Canals. 


New Works* — Two major works of excep- 
tional importance are now under construction 
namely the Sukkur Barrage, and Canals, 
in Sind, and the Sutlej Valley Canals in the 
Punjab. The Sukkur Barrage, when completed, 
will be the greatest work of its kind in 
the world, measuring 4,725 feet between the 
faces of the regulators on either side. The 
total cost of the scheme is estimated at Its. 1,8115 
lakhs, of which the barrage accounts for about 
Ha* 569 lakhs and the canals for lls. 1,266 lakhs. 
A gross area of 7} million acres is commanded, 
of which 6} million acres is culturable and an 
annual area of irrigation of 5} million acres is 
anticipated, of which 2 million acres represent 
existing inundation irrigation which will be 
given an assured supply by the new canals. 
The ultimate annual net revenue forecasted 
as obtainable from the project, after paying 
working expenses, is lls. 194 lakhs, which 
represents a return of 10} per cent, on capital. 
This is the return from water rates alone, but 
a further large Increase in general revenues 
may safely be reckoned upon from the area of 3 
million acres of waste which will he brought 
tinder cultivation. There will be increases on 
this account under practically every head of 
revenue, such as railways, customs, stamps, 
excise and the like, not to mention the addition 
to the country's wealth owing to the produc- 
tion, on land at present barren, of crops to the 
value of Rs. 2,500 lakhs per annum. 

The Sutlej Valley Works consist of 
four weirg, three on the Sutlej and one on the 
Panjab, as the Chonab is called below its 
function with the Sutlej, with twelve canals 
taking off from above them. The total area to 
be irrigated is 5,108,000 acres, or nearly 

8.000 square miles. Of this, 2,075,000 acres 
are perennial and 3,033,000 acres non-perennial 
irrigation, 1,942,000 acres are in British territory, 

2 . 825.000 acres in Bahawalpur and 341,000 
acres In Bi ka ner, 

The total cost of the scheme was estimated at 


lls. 1,460 lakhs. Upon this a return of 12| per 
cent, is anticipated from water-rates alone. 
But the scheme has another, and even more 
important source of revenue. On the intro- 
duction of irrigation, no less than 3f million 
acres of desert waste, the property of the three 
parties concerned, at present valueless, will 
become available for colonisation and sale. It 
is customary, in the pro-forma accounts of 
irrigation projects, to credit a scheme with the 
interest on the sale proceeds of Crown waste 
lands rendered culturable by its construction; 
if this is included, the annual return on the 
works will amount to nearly 88 per cent. 
It bids fair, indeed, to rival the Lower 
Chenab Canal, the return from which 
was more than 55 per cent, in 1926-27 These 
anticipations may need modification, however, 
in view 7 of the fact that a revised estimate for 
the project amounts to Its. 2,376 lakhs. 

The Cauvery Reservoir project, which will 
cost over 6 crores of rupees and will extend 
irrigation to a new area of 301,000 acres, was 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 1925. 
In Bombay Presidency the Bbandardara 
Dam, 270 feet in height, was completed 
at the end of 1925 and the Bhatgar Dam at 
the end of 1926. The Damodhar lliver (Canal) 
project, which will irrigate 180,000 acres of rice 
lands in the Kurd wan and Hooghly Districts 
of Bengal was commenced during the year 
1926-27. Excellent progress has been made 
with the Sarda-Oudh Canals in the United Pro- 
ivnees and the system was inaugurated by H. E. 
the Viceroy in the autumn of 1928. This pro- 
ject will irrigate more than a million acres. 

A comprehensive irrigation programme 
extending over a period of 14 years 
has been commenced in the Central 
Provinces. The possibility of increasing irri- 
gation in the North West Frontier Province is 
being Investigated, 
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WELLS AND TANKS. 


So far we have dealt only with the great irri- 
gation schemes. They are essentially exotic, 
the products of British rule ; the real eastern 
instrument is the well. The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent, of the irrigated area in India 
as being under wells. Moreover the well is an 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation. 
When tl e cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
is more careful in the use of it; well water 
exerts at least three times as much duty as 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
ft is generally used for high grade crops. It is 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands. 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in- 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 

Varieties of Wells.— Wells in India are 
of every description. They may be just holes 
in the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used to 
a year or two and then allowed to fall into 
decay. These are temporary or kacha wells. Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
stone. They vary from the kacha well costing a 
few rupees to the masonry well, which will run 
into thousands, or In the sandy wastes of Bikanir, 
where the water level is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more. The means 
of raising the water vary in equal degree. There 
is the picottah , or weighted levCr, raising a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, just as is 
done on the banks of the Nile. This is rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. For greater 
lifts bullock power is invariably used. This is 
generally harnessed to the mof, or leather bag, 
which is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well. Sometimes the mot is just a leather 
bag, more often it is a self-acting arrangement, 
which discharges the water into a sump auto- 
matically on reaching the surface. By this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised at a time, and in its simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct- 
ed and repaired by village labour, the mot is 
unsurpassed in efficiency. There is also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 
ots running round a wheel. Recently attempts 
ave been made, particularly In Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock. This has been fobnd 
economical where the water supply Is sufficiently 
large, especially where two or three wells can 
be linked. Government have systematically 


encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds for 
the purpose and exempting well watered lands 
lrom extra assessment due to Improvement. 
These advances, termed takavi, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
interest being 6} per cent, in Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generally being long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 

Tanks. — Next to the well, the indigenous 
instrument of irrigation is the tank The village 
or the roadside tank is one of the most conspicu- 
ous features In the Indian scene. The Indian 
tank may be any size. It may vary from a great 
work like Lakes Fife and Whiting In the 
Bombay Presidency or the Periyar Lake In 
Travancore. holding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres. They 
date bat k to a very early stage In Indian civili- 
sation. Some of these works in Madras are of 
great size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
The inscriptions of two large tanks In the 
Chingleput district of Madras, which still irri- 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years old. Tank Irrigation is 
practically unknown In the Punjab and in Sind, 
but it is found in some form or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
development in Madras. In the ryotwarl 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small- 
est tanks are controlled by Government. In 
the zemindar! tracts only the large tanks are 
State works. According to the latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks is about eight 
million acres, but In many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious. So far from tanks being 
a refuge in famine they are often quite useless 
inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
them and they remain diy throughout the 
season. 

Bibliography. — 'Triennial Review of Irriga- 
tion in India, 1925-1027. Calcutta. Superintendent 
of Government Printing. Price One Rupee. The 
annua) irrigation reports in India used to be 
as arid as the Sahara, consisting of a dull statis- 
tical record. They'have been greatly improved 
of recent years and have now assumed a quite 
satisfactory form. The major review appears 
once every three years. The first- of these triennial 
reviews was issued in 1922. Between the triennial 
reviews there is issued a briefer statement 
recording the progress of each particular year. 
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Meteorology. 


She meteorology of India like that of other 
eouotriee Is largely a result of its geographical 
position. The great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
determining factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features. When the North- 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
in the northern winter. Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone arc pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
Is turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be- 
comes a super-heated region drawing towards 
it an Immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
which it lias picked up in the course of its long 

S assage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
>coan, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevails. 

Monsoons. — The all-important fact In the 
meteorology or India is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
soons. During the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wea- 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of this 
season. The summer rains cease in the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
•et in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These fine weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
so that by the middle of October, they embrace 
all parts of the country except the southern 
half of the Peninsula, and by the end of the 
year have extended to the whole of the Indian 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Kquatorlal Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are : — Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate zone over the extreme north of India ; 
to the south of these the nerth-east winds of 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend- 
ing area of fine weather which, as the season 
progresses, finally embraces the w’hole Indian 
land and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
fine weather conditions exist 'during this period, 
viz.’t the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
Ootober coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and 
blowing directly on to the Madias coast gives 
to that region the wettest and most disturbed 
weather of the whole year, foi while the total 
rainfall for the four months June to September, 
the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 
servatory amounts to 15* 86 inches the total 
rainfall for the three months October to De- 
cember amounts to 29*48 inches. The other 
region In phich the weather is unsettled, during 
this period of generally settled conditions, is 
North-west India, This region during January, 


February and part of March is traversed by 
a succession of shallow storms from the west, 
ward. The number and character of these 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and in some years no storms at all are recorded. 
In normal years, however, in Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbed weather (occurring during the 
passage of these storms) and light to moderate 
and even heavy ram occurs. In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall for the four months, 
December to March, amounts to 5*26 inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, is 4*78 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
in this region than that of the summer mon- 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary “ rains** 
are of the greatest economic importance. The 
fall in Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 

Spring Months.— March to May and part of 
June foim a period of rapid continuous Increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India. During this period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest heat. In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100, occur in the Deccan ; in April the area 
of maximum temperature, between 100° and 
105 u , lies over the south of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Gujarat; in May maximum tem- 
peratures, varying between 105° and 110°, 
prevail over the greater part of the interior 
of the country while in June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures exceeding 110° occur 
In the Indus Valley near Jacobabad. Tempe- 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide area including Sind, Rajputana: 
the West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe- 
rature hitherto recorded is 126° registered at 
Jacobabad on June 12th, 1897. During this 
period of rising temperature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place in the air movements over India, includ- 
ing the disappearance of the north-east winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circulation 
o\ei India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down tbe river valleys of Northern India 
and inci easing land and sea winds in tbe coast 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in the production of violent local 
storms. These take the forms of dust storms 
in the dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
is inter-action between damp sea winds and dry 
winds from the interior. These storms are 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces- 
sive force, heavy bail and torrential rain and 
are on that account very destructive. 

By the time the area of greatest heat bat 
been established over North-west India, in the 
last week of May or first of June, India has 
become the seat of low barometric pressures 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole 
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character of the weather change*. During 
the hot weather period, discussed above, the 
winds and weather are mainly determined 
by local conditions. Between the Equator 
and Lat. 30° or 35° south the wind circulation 
is that of the south-east trades, that is to say 
from about L&t. 8t°-35° south a wind from 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator. Here the air rises 
into the upper strata to How back again at a 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, 
%.e. t between the Equator and Lat. 20° to 25° 
North, there exists a light unsteady circula- 
tion, the remains of the north-east trades, that 
is to say about Lat. 20° North there is a north- 
east wind which blows southward till it reaches 
the thermal equator where side by side with 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere. 
Still further to the northward and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to the difference in the 
heating effect of the sun’s rays over land and 
sea. It is now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period. The sun 
at this time is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern Tropic. Hence the 
thermal equator is also progressing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
and further northward, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in its north- 
ern progress At the same time the tempe- 
rature over India Increases rapidly and baro- 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the aii 
rising and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler regions — more especially the sea areas 
Thus we have the southern Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
sea circulation extending southward until 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady 
interfering circulation over the Arabian Sea 
finally breaks up, the immense circulation 
of the south-east Trades, with its cool, moisture 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation proceeding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India is invaded by oceanic conditions — 
the south-west monsoon proper. This is the 
most important season of the year as upon 
it depends the prosperity of at least five-sixths 
of the people of Iudia. 

When this current is fully established a con- 
tinuous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from Lat. 30° S. to Lat. 30° N. the southern 
half being the south-east trades and the north- 
ern half the south-west monsoon. The most 
important tact about it is that it is a continuous 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
tion is constantly in progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas and flows 
over the Indian land it is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours. 

The current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of June and in the course 
of the succeeding two weeks spreads over the 
Arabian Sea ana Bay of Bengal up to tbeiz 


extreme northern limits. It advances over 
India from these two seas. The Arabian Sea 
current blows on to the west coast and sweep- 
ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
India, Rajputana and north Bombay The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay. One portion U directed towards Burma] 
East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
curves co south at the head of the Bay and 
over Bengal, and then meeting with the barrier 
of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
as a south-easterly and easterly wind right 
up the Gangetic plain. The south-west mon- 
oon continues for three und a half to four 
months, viz., from the beginning of June to 
the middle or end of September. During Its 
prevalence more or less general though tar 
from continuous rain prevails throughout 
India, the principal features of the rainfall 
distribution being as follows. The greater 
portion or the Arabian Sea current, the total 
volume of which is probably three times as 
great as that of the Bengal ^current, blows 
directly on to the west coast districts. 
Here it meets an almost continuous hill range, is 
forced into ascent and gives heavy ralu alike 
to the coast districts and to the billy range, 
the total averaging about 100 inches most 
of which falls in four months. The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across the Peniusula giving occasional uncer- 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay whore it coalesces with the local current. 
The northern portion of the current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
gives a certain amount of rain to the coast 
districts and frequent showers to the AravalU 
Hill range but very little to Western Rajputana, 
and passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Rajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas. In this region 
the current meets and mixes with the monsoon 
current from the Bay. 

The monsoon current over the southern 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from south 
west and is thus directed towards the Ten- 
asserim hills and up the valley of the Irrawady 
to which it gives very heavy to heavy rain. 
That portion of this current which advances 
sufficiently far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy rain to the low- 
lying districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of the 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills. The re- 
maining portion of the Bay current advances 
from the southward over Bengal, is then de- 
flected westward by the barrier of the Hi- 
malayas and gives general rain over the 
Gangetie plain and almost daily rain over the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas from SUrbim to 
Kashmir, 

To the south of this easterly wind of tbe 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
wind of tbe Arabian Sea current there exists 
a debatable area running roughly frolh Hissar 
in the Panjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of ChoU Nagpur to Orissa, where neither 
current of the monsoon prevails. In this area 
tbe rainfall is uncertain and would probably 
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be light, but that the storms from the Bay of 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give It heavy falls of 
occasional rain. 

The total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(lone to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part ol 
the centre and east of the Peniusula and is 
only 5 inches in South Madras ; it is over 100 
Inches on the Tenasserim and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper 
Burma; It is over 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is only 6 inches in the Indus Volley. 

The month to month distribution for the 
whole of India is 


May 

.. 2*6 

Inches. 

June . . 

.. 8*3 

;; 

July 

..11*0 


August . . 

..10*5 

„ 

September 

.. 7*2 

tl 

October . . 

.. 8*2 

»f 


Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
Invariable feature of the monsoon period. In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the season, viz., 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
a constantly recurring feature of the monsoon 
season. The following gives the total number 
of storms recorded during the period 1877 to 
1901 and shows the monthly distribution: — 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Bay of Bengal .. ..1 4 13 28 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Bay of Beugal 41 36 45 34 22 8 


Jan, Feb, Mar. ApL May Jane 
Arabian Sea m „ „ 2 15 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Arabian Sea 2 1 1 6 

I be preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through* 
out India during the year, but it must be re- 
membered, that every year produces varia* 
tions from the normal, and that in some 
years these variations are very large. This is 
more particularly the case with the discontinuous 
element rainfall. The most important va- 
riations in this element which may occur 
arc : — 

(1) Delay in the commencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country, this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India. 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August or 

both. 

| (3) Early termination of the rains, which 

may occur in any part of the country. 

(4) The determination throughout the mon- 
soon period of more rain than usual 
to one part and less than usual to an- 
other part of the country. Examples 
of this occur every year. 

About the middle of September fine and 
fresh weather begins to appear in the extreme 
north- west of India. This area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward, 
the area of rainy weather at the same time con- 
tracting till by the end of October the rainy 
area has retreated to Madras and the soutb 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region; fine 
clear weather prevailing throughout. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifications which are inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
after year. 


( For monsoon oj 1928, »ee page 367). 
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• As the average mean figures for Shillong, Ootacamund and Kodaik&nal are not available, means of normal maximum and minimum 
Dentures unconected for diurnal variation are given. 
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MONSOON OF 1928. 


The S.-W. Monsoon of the year was weak in 
its incidence throughout the season and though 
on the whole the rainfall gathered over the 
major portion of the Continent was fairly 
normal, that over North-Western India and 
over the extreme South of the Peninsula re- 
mained in serious defect. In the Northern 
Divisions of the country in Sind, Punjab, 
United Provinces, and the North-West Frontier 
Province conditions of drought virtually pre- 
vailed throughout all the monsoon months. 
The current on the Arabian Sea side was esta- 
blished on the Malabar Coast by the 3rd June 
almost a week later than the normal date. The 
belated pulses however rapidly extended north- 
wards to the Konkan Coast on the 4th and 
into the Deccan on the 5th, and vigorously 
penetrating further into the central parts of 
the country well on upto Rajputana, gave 
fairly heavy rains over a major portion of its 
field of activity. The advance however was 
not well sustained and though the current 
continued normally active during the rest 
the month over the Konkan and in the Dec- 
can, it was too attenuated to be of much 
effective service in other parts of its field. 

The Bay Branch of the current was esta- 
blished and actively advanced into Burma 
during the last week in May ; and further 
strengthened by a depression rising off the 
Bay between the 6th and 8th June it caused 
heavy rains on the Arakan and Chittagong 
Coasts and carried the monsoon rains well into 
North-East India between the 10th and the 
I8th, and into East United Province by the 
10th. This branch continued fairly active 
throughout the month over practically the whole 
of its field of activity except the United Pro- 
vinces. The total rainfall during the month 
averaged over the plains of India was in defect 
by 5 per cent. Most of the Divisions were 
fairly well served but as already remarked 
8ind, Rajputana, Punjab, United Provinces 
and Madras returned heavy deficiencies res- 
pectively of 100, 66, 44, 38 and 28 per cent, for 
the month. 

Conditions in July improved generally under 
the influence of three depressions rising off the 
Bay one after another in the first, third and 
last week of the month, which enable good 
rains to be gathered all along their tracks 
extending from south-west Bengal to Guzrat. And 
though both the branches of the current thus 
invigorated carried rains well into Central 
India, Guzrat, Rajputana, Sind and the United 
Provinces as also Into East and North-East 
Punjab, they were unable to penetrate further 
and give relief to extreme North and North- 
West India. Averaged over the whole of 
India the total fall during July was 3 per cent, 
in excess. The notable excesses returned were 
30 per cent, by Bihar and Orissa, 32 by Central 
India, and 24 by the Central Provinces ; while 
the notable deficiencies were 74 per cent, in 
Sind, and 54 per cent, in North-West Frontier 
Province. 


The month of August commenced with 
almost a complete break in the rains, which 
lasted almost to the middle of the month over 
North-West India and the central parts of the 
Continent, the activity of the monsoon for the 
time, being confined mainly to Burma, North- 
East India, and to the South of the Peninsula. 
The pulses gathered strength once again however 
about the 16th and carried the rains into the 
Central Provinces, laboriously working up to 
North-West India. A depression rising 
off the Bay about the 24th, which deve- 
loped into a storm and traversed the Central 
Provinces and East Itajputana well Into the 
Punjab, atonce stimulated both the branches 
of the current, and gave heavy rains not only 
over a wide area all along its track causing 
fioods in parts of West Central India, Itajpu- 
tana, and in the Punjab, hut also strengthened 
the monsoon current generally over the Kon- 
kan and North Deroan. The total fall during 
the month was II per cent. In defect. Rajpu- 
tana and Mysore were the only Divisions which 
returned excesses respectively of 24 and 22 
per cent., while Sind, North-West Frontier 
Province, Punjab, United Provinces and Bihar 
and Orissa returned notable defects, respectively, 
of 80, 40, 50. 64 and 28 per cent. 

Tn September much the same conditions 
prevailed. 'The stimulating effects of the 
storm late in August kept up the activity of 
the pulses for a while hi the United Provinces 
and the Central Provinces, the monsoon gene- 
rally being weak elsewhere. Indications of 
the retreat of the S.-W. Monsoon from the Pun- 
jab became apparent early in the month 
about the 2nd and from the United Provinces 
about the 5th, and the weather was practically 
dry thereafter in these regions. A depression 
rising off the North Madras Coast and the 
development of another shallow depression 
over Hyderabad about the middle of the month 
considerably affected the eiroulation, extending 
the monsoon to the North and Central Deccan, 
Guzrat and East Rajputana. During the last 
week, under the influence of yet another dis- 
turbance off the North Madras Coast, fairly 
active monsoon conditions prevailed in North- 
East India, and the North of the Peninsula. 
The total fall for the month was in defect by 
25 per cent. The only Division returning 
excess was Hyderabad, the rest returned 
notable defects. 

In October the activity of the retreating 
monsoon was confined mainly to the central 
parts and south of the Peninsula. Under the 
influence of a depression off the Bay on the 
2nd, heavy rains were gathered In Orissa, 
North Madras, United Provinces and the cen- 
tral parts of the country and in northern Dec- 
can. Good rains were also gathered about the 
middle of the month in the south of the Penin- 
sula, associated with the usual change of jgondi- 
tlons on the establishment of the * North- Eas t 
Monsoon. A storm off the Masulipatam Coast 
on the 20th together with another consequent 
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tial disturbance developed off the Konkan 
Coast on the 23rd caused extensive rains 
throughout the Peninsula, Central India, and 
t he United Provinces. The progress of this 
Arabian Sea disturbance northwards to Sind and 
the Kathiawar coast determined heavy fall all 


along the west coast and in Guzrat and Sind. 
The total fall for the month over the whole 
of India was 54 per cent, in excess. 

'I’he total fall for the season June to Sep- 
tember averaged over the plains of India was 
5 per cent, in defect. 


The following table gives detailed information of the rainfall of the period June to Septem- 
ber * — 


Rainfall, June to September. 


DIVISION. 



Departure 

Percentage 


Actual. 

Normal. 

from 

departure 




Normal. 

from Normal. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 



Burma 

84 5 

83 8 

-1 

0.7 

-f 

1 

Assam 

62 2 

61.1 

+ 

1 1 

+ 

2 

Bengal 

64 0 

60 9 

4 

3 1 

4 - 

5 

Bihare and Orissa 

44 2 

45 5 


1.3 


3 

United Provinces 

21 0 

36 1 


14.5 

„ 

40 

Punjab 

12 0 

15.7 

— 

3 7 

— 

24 

North-West Frontier Province 

3.0 

5 0 


2 0 


40 

Sind 

0.9 

4.7 

— 

3.8 

— 

81 

Rajputana . . 

10.5 

18.1 


1 6 



9 

Bombay 

40 . 5 

36 9 

4 

3 . 6 

4 - 

10 

Central India 

31 l 

33 8 


2 7 


8 

CVutral Pi o\ luces . 

37 2 

40 5 

— 

3 3 


8 

Hyderabad . . . 

31 . 1 

26.7 

4 - 

4.4 

1 

16 

Mysore 

12 8 

15 5 

__ 

o 'j* 


17 

Madras 

21. 5 

26 3 


4*8 

— 

18 

Mean ot India 

37.8 

39 6 

— 1.8 

— 

5 


INTEREST TABLE. 


From 5 to 12 per cent, on Rupees 100. 

Calculated fat 1 Year, 1 Month (Calendar), 1 Week, and 1 Day (365 Days to a Year), 
' the Decimal Fraction of a Pie for the Day being shoum for the Day . 


Per cent , 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


1 Day, l Week. 


Us. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

0 

0 

2*630 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

3*156 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

3*682 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4*208 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

4*734 

0 

2 

9 

0 

0 

5*260 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6*786 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

6*312 

0 

3 

8 


I Month. 

1 Year. 

BS. A. P. 

KS. A. P. 

0 6 8 

6 0 0 

0 8 0 

6 0 0 

0 9 4 

7 0 0 

0 10 8 

8 0 0 

0 12 0 

9 0 0 

0 13 4 

10 0 0 

0 14 8 

11 0 0 

10 0 

12 0 0 
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To the student of Indian Administration 
nothing is more remarkable than the manner 
in which great problems arise, produce a corres- 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet 
them and then fall into the background. This 
general truth is illustrated by a study of the 
historv of famine in India. For nearly forty 
vears it was the bogey of the Indian administra- 
tor. The forecasts of the rains were studied 
with acute anxiety. The actual progress of 
the rains was followed with no less anxiety, 
and at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the famine relief machinery was furnished up and 
prepared for any emergency. The reason for 
this is clear if we examine for a brief space the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantry. 
Nearly three-quarters of the people are directly 
dependent on agriculture for ‘their daily bread. 
Very much of this agriculture is dependent on 
the seasonal rains for its existence. Immense 
areas in the Bombay Presidency, Madras, the 
United Provinces and Central India are in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall. The 
rainy season is short and if for any natural rea- 
son there is a weakness, or absence, of the 
rain-bearing currents, then there is either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at all. In Western lands 
everyone is acquainted with the difference 
between a good and a poor season, but western 
countries offer no parallel to India, where in 
an exceptionally bad year wide tracts of thickly 
populated land may not produce even a blade 
of grass. In the old days there were no rail- 
ways to distribute the surplus of one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed. 
There were often no roads. The irrigation 
works were few and were themselves generally 
dependent on the rainfall for their reserves. The 
people lived from hand to mouth and had no 
store of food to fall back upon. Nor had they 
any credit. In the old days then they died. 
Commencing with the Orissa famine in 1865-67 
the Government of India assumed responsibi- 
lity for the saving of human life in such crises. 
After the famine of 1899-1000 this responsibi- 
lity was also shouldered by the Indian States. 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in the evolution of a remarkable system of fa- 
mine relief covering the whole field. But now 
that machinery has reached a remarkable 
degree of perfection, it is rusting in the official 
armouries, because the conditions have changed. 
The whole of India is covered with a network of 
railways, which distributes the produce of the 
soil to the centra where food is required. The 
extension of irrigation bas enormously increased 
the product of tne soli and rendered large areas 
much less dependent on the monsoon rainfall. 
At the same time the scientific stud y of the prob- 
lems of Indian agriculture has raised the capacity 
of even the “dry” zones. The peasantry has 
accumulated a certain reserve against the rain- 
less days from the prosperity which accom- 
panied the period of high prices. The rapid 
spread of the co-operative credit movement 
has mobilised and strengthened rural credit. 
The spread of manufacturing enterprise has 
lightened the pressure on the soil. The relation 
of famine to the question of Indian administra- 
tion has therefore changed. In an exceptionally 
bad year it may create administrative diffi- 
culties: it has ceased to be an administrative 
and social problem. 


Famine under Native Rule. 

Famines were frequent under Native rule* 
and frightful when they came. “In 1680,** 
says Sir William Hunter, in the History 
of British India, ** a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables us to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
under Native rule. Whole cities and districts 
were left ban 1 of inhabitants.** In 1631 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the £60 
families at 8 wally survived. He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them. In Surat, that great and 
crowded city, he could hardly see any living 
persons ; but “the corpses at the corner of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them. Thirty thousand had Perished in the 
town alone. Pestilence followed famine.** Fur- 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
Theodore Morrison In his volume on the Econo- 
mic Transition of India. It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
fashioned practice of storing grain in the vil- 
lages they have made the reserves, where 
they exist, available for the whole of India. In 
India there is now no such a thing as a food 
famine ; the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population ; famine 
when It comes Is a money famine and the task 
of the State Is confined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food. The machinery whereby this Is 
done will be examined after we have seen the 
experiences through which It was evolved. 

History of Recent Famines. 

The Orissa famine of 1865-67 may be taken 
as the starting point because that Induced to 
first great and organised effort to combat, dis- 
tress through State agency. It affected 180,000 
square miles and 47,500,000 people. The Bengal 
Government was a little slow in appreciating the 
need for action, but late food was poured Into 
the district in prodigious quantities. Thirty- 
five million units were relieved (a unit is one 
person supported for one day)at a cost 95 lakhs. 
The mortality was very heavy, and It is estimated 
that a million people or one-third of the popu- 
lation, died in Orissa alone. This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
in Western India of 1868-70. The latter famine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899-1900 ; It Is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a half 
in Marwar, one million emigrated. There was 
famine in Bchar in 1873-74, then came the great 
South Indian Famine of 1876-78. This affected 
Madras, Mysore Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two years and in the second year extended to 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and 
to a small tract in the Punjab. The total area 
affected was 257,000 square miles and the popu- 
lation 58,500,000. Warned by the excessive 
expenditure in Behar and actuated by the desire 
to secure economy the Government relief pro- 
gramme was not entirely successful. The excess 
mortality in this famine Is said to have been 
5,250,000 in British territory alone. Through- 
out British India 700,000,000 unite were relieved 
at a cost of Rs. 8£ crones. Charitable contri- 
butions from Great Britain and the Colon! 
aggregated Bs.84 lakhs. 
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The Famine Codes. 

The experiences of this famine showed the 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis. 

The first great Famine Commission which sAt 
under the presidency of Sir Richard 9trachey. 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended 
to meet later experience, form the basis of the 
famine relief system to-day. They recommend- 
ed (1) that employment should be given on the 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wage suffi- 
cient for support, on the condition of perform- 
ing a suitable task ; and (2) that gratuitous re* 
lief should be given in their villages or in poor 
houses to those who are unable to work. They 
recommended that the food supply should be 
left to private agency, except where that was 
unequal to the demands upon it. They advised 
that the land-owning classes should be assisted 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
in proportion to the crop failure. In sending & 
Famine Code to the provincial governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage 14 Is the lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst 
the duty of Government is to save life, it is not 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at its normal level of comfort. Provincial 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the 
famine of 1890-97. In that 307,000 square 
mues were attected, with a population of 

69.600.000. The numbers relieved exceeded 

4.000. 000. at the time of greatest distress. The 
oost of famine relief was Rs. 7i crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Its. 1$ crore, 
and loans given aggregating Rs. 1$ crore. The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Rs. 14 
crore, of which Rs. 1J crore was subscribed 
in the United Kingdom. The actual famine 
mortality in British India was estimated at 

760.000. The experiences of this famine were 
examined by a Cotr mission under Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained 
in saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, 
comparable with It In severity, and that the 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 
to recover from the stock, the great famine 
of 1809-1900 supervened. 

The Famine of 1899-1900. 

This famine affected *75,000 square miles with 
a population of 59,500,000. In the Central 
Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hissar district of the Punjab famine was acute : 
it was intense in Rajputana, Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. It was 
market} by several distinctive features. The 
rainfall over the whole of India was in extreme 
defect, being eloven inches below the mean. 

In several localities there was practically no 
rain. There was in consequence a great fodder 
famine; with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle. The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties in its train. 

Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for so many years that the loca- 
lity was t thought to be famine immune, were 
affected; the people here being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within th s' staff 


scope of the relief works when it waa too late 
to save life. A very large area in the Indian 
States was affected, and the Marwaris swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation in their train. For these reasons 
relief had to be given on an unprecedented 
scale. At the end of Jnly 4,500,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Bs. 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Rs. 15 crores. The famine was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone — the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
by loans to the extent of Rs. 3| crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
administration into line with that in British 
India. Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were insignificant, the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which followed the advent of the rains 
induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a million. The - experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commission presided over 
by Sir Antony MaeDonnell. This Commis- 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
laid down certain modified lines. The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strategy. 
Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
at the start they would help themselves, whilst 
if their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces- 
sity of 44 putting heart into the people.’ 4 The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of taccavl loans, 
the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa- 
ration of a large and expansive plan of relief 
and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-official 
help. The wage scale was revised ; the mi- 
nimum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
bodied workers ; payments by results were 
recommended ; and proposals were made 
for saving cattle. 

The modern system. 

The Government of India are now In posses- 
sion of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought. In ordinary times Govern- 
ment is kept informed of the meteorological 
conditions and the state of the crops ; pro- 
grammes of suitable relief works are kept up 
to date, the country is mapped into relief 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked. 
If the rains fail, policy is at once declared, 
non-officials are enlisted, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made. 
Test works are then opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles. 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infirm. On the advent of the 
rains the people are moved from the large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed. When 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, the few re- 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases. All this time the medical 
is kept in readiness to deal with cholera 
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which 00 often accompanies famine, and ma- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break. 

Famine Protection. 

8lde by side with the perfection of the ma- 
chinery for the relief of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection. The Fa- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing protec- 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These 
are of two classes, productive and protective. 
Productive works being estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans; protective 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue. 
In order to guarantee that there should be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
in 1876. It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues 2U. 1| crores annually or 
one million sterling. The first charge on this 
grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third the avoidance of debt. The 
chain of protective railways is now practically 
complete. Great progress is being made with 
protective irrigation. Acting on the advict 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- 
gramme of protective irrigation works haB 
been constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan — the most famine-3usceptlble district 
id India — and in the Central Provinces. 

The Outlook. 

Suoh in brief is the official programme 
and organisation which has been built up 
out of the experience and practice of the 
past. Yet everything goes to show that Govern- 
ment activity to Bave human life will never be 
wanted in the future on the colossal soaio of for- 
mer times, even so recently as 1899-1900. Each 
succeeding failure of the rains indicates that 
there has been in silent progress an economic 
revolution in India. In the year 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India. The deficiency in the 
rainfall was more marked than in the great 
famine of 1899. Yet such was the increased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State relief from over five millions, 
the maximum number at any time in receipt of 
public assistance was never so large as six hun- 
dred thousand. The shock to the social life of 
the community was insignificant; the effects of 
the drought completely disappeared with the 
good rains of the following year. 

Increased Resisting Power. 

The causes of this economic change in the con- 
ditions of India, whose influence is widespread 
are many. We can only briefly indicate them 
here. There Is a much greater mobility in Indian 
labour. Formerly when the rains failed the ryot 
clung to his village until State relief in one form 
or another was brought almost to his doors. 
Now at the first sign of the failure of the rains he 
girds up his loans and goes in search of employ* 
mnet in one of the industrial centres, where 
the supply of labour is rarely equal to the 
demand, or on the constructional works which 
are always in progress either through State or 
private agency in the country. Then the ryot 


generally commands Borne store of value, 
often mis termed a board. The balance of 
exports in favour of India in normal times is 
approximately £50 millions a year. The gold 
and silver bullion in whioh this is largely liquid- 
ated is distributed all over the oountry, in small 
sums or in ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
in an emergency. The prodigious ooining of 
rupees during the last two years of the war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by India, re- 
present small diffused savings, which take this 
form owing to the absence of banking institutions 
and lack of confidence in the banking system. 
There has been a large extension of irrigation. 
More than one-third of the land in the Punjab 
is now under irrigation, and in other Provinces, 
particularly in the famine-susceptible tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
been constructed, which break the shook of a 
failure of the rains. Then the natural growth 
of the population has been reduced by plague 
and famine diseases, followed by the great Influ* 
eusa epidemic of 1918-19, which Bwept off five 
millions of people. This has not only prevented 
the increase of congestion, but has brought 
some areas particularly in the Indian States, 
below their former population-supporting capa- 
city. The increase of railways distributes the 
resources of the country with ease; the spread 
of the co-operative credit movement has 
improved rural credit. Finally, there is the 
considerable development of manufacturing 
industry, which is generally short of labour and 
holpB to absorb the surplus of a famine year. 
Whilst the Government is completely equlppod 
witli a famine code, there is no reason to suppose 
that there will ever recur such an emergency as 
that of 1899. Famine can now be efficiently 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavi, the 
suspension and remission of the land revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and othere 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap foddee 
for the cattle, with possibly Borne assistance 
in transporting the aifected population of the 
famine-affected tract to the industrial centres. 

The increased resisting power of the people 
was effectively demonstrated during the famine 
of 1920-21, which was due to the failure of 
the monsoon towards the end of the year 
1920. The distress which appeared in the end 
of 1920 persisted during tne early months of 
1921 and regular famine was declared in parts 
of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Baluchistan. Local distress prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central India. The largest 
number of persons on relief of all kinds did 
not exceed 0*45 million which was consider- 
ably less than 3% of the total population of 
the area affected by the failure of the monsoon. 

The Indian Famine Trust. 

Outside the Government programme there 
ts always scope for private philanthropy, 
especially In the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi- 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break. 
At every great famine large sums have been 
subscribed, particularly in the United Kingdom, 
for this purpose, and in 1899-1900 the peffpio 
of the United States gave generous help. With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
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tund, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Rs. 15 lakhs, in Government securities 
to be held in trust for the purposes of charit- 
able relief In seasons of genera i distress. This 
Trust has now swollen to over Rs. 36 lakhs. 

This Trust in a few years became swollen to 
Rs. 28,10,000 and has ever since been main- 
tained at that figure. The money is invested 
and the principal never taken for expenditure. 
The income from it is utilised for relief work 
as necessary and unexpended balances are tem- 
porarily invested, so as to make available in 
years of trouble savings when expenditure is 
not necessary. The temporary investments— in 
Government Securities — at the end of 1927 stood 
at Rs. 6,14,600 and the cash balance at the same 
time was Rs. 24,323-10-11, so that the total 
available for expenditure at the commencement 
of 1928 was Rs. 6,38,923-10-11. The returns 
tor 1928 were not complete when this chapter 
was revised. 

The whole conditions to meet which the Trust 
was founded have changed in recent years. Tills 
is the result of the improved policy of Govern- 
ment in regard to famine relief ana of the diffe- 
rence in the meaning of the word famine in con- 
sequence of the improvement of transport com- 
munications and other factors affected by 
modern progress. An area stricken by failure 


of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 
regions in a manner impossible before the deve- 
lopment of railways and of modern marketing 
practice and Government help its people by 
loans given direct or through Co-operative 
Societies to tide them over the period of scarcity. 
The experience of successive visitations of 
scarcity in different parts of the country also 
proves' that the general economic progress of the 
people makes them able to meet temporary 
periods of stress in a manner formerly unima- 
ginable. Famine in the old terrible sense of the 
term has iu fact ceased to occur. This was well 
illustrated by the events of 1919, when the land 
suffered from a failure of the rains more general 
throughout India and wores in degree than any 
previously recorded by the Meteorological De- 
partment but the crisis was borne with a mini- 
mum of suffering. The demands upon the 
Famine Trust have consequently so greatly 
diminished in their original sense that hardly 
any money is now distributed from it for the 
relief of famine, in the proper sense of the word, 
resulting from rain failure and expenditure has 
mainly become grants of assistance to sufferer, 
from floods. The total expenditure upon roal 
famine in the old sense has been less than Its. 2$ 
lakhs since 1919. The terms of the Trust for- 
tunately permit of management on lines accord- 
ing with modern needs. 


BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement, initiated in 
England by Lt.-Gen. Sir Robert Baden 
Powell (the Chief Scout), has spread widely 
in India, both among Europeans and Indians. 
The Viceroy is Chief Scout of India and the 
heads of Provinces, arc Chief Scouts in their own 
areas. The aim of the Association is to develop 
good citizenship among boys by forming their 
character — training them in habita of observa- 
tion, obedience and self-reliance — inculcating 
loyalty and thoughtfulness for others — and 
teaching them services useful to the public and 
handicrafts useful to themselves. 

It is confidently anticipated that in the Boy 
Scout Movement will be found a natural means 
of bridging the gulf between the different races 
existing in India. The movement is non -official, 
non-military, non-political and non-sectarian. 
Its attitude towards religion is to encourage 
every boy to follow the faith he professes. 
Every boy admitted as a Scout makes a three- 
fold promise to do his best : (1) to be loyal to 
God and the King ; (2) to help others at all 
times ; and (3) to obey the Scout law. The 
law referred to lays down — , ! 

1. That a Scout’s honour is to he trusted ; 

2. That he is loyal to God and the King, 
his parents, teachers, employers, his comrades, 
his country and those under him ; 

3. That he is to be useful and to help others ; 

4. That he is a friend to all and a brother to 
every other scout, no matter to what social class 
the other belongs ; 

5. That he is courteous ; 

6. That he is a friend to animals ; 

7. That he obeys orders ; 

8. That he smiles and whistles under all 
difficulties ; 

9. That he is thrifty ; 

10. That he is clean in thought, word, and 

leed. 


Indian Head-quarters. 

Patron. — H. tt. H. The Prince of Wales, K.G. 
Chief Scout for India . — Ills Excellency Lord 
Irwin. 

Chief Commissioner. — -(Vacant.) 

General Secretary . — George Cunningham Esq., 
C.I.E., O.B.K., 1.0.8. 

General Council for India — 

Ex-officio . — The Chief Commissioner for India. 

The Provincial Commissioners. 
The Presidents of Provincial 
Councils. 

Elected . — (Not completed.) 

Nominated.— (Not completed.) 

Provincial Commissioner for Bombay Presi- 
dency — Sir Cliunilal Mehta, M.A., LI. B., K.O.S.I., 
Provincial Secretary for Bombay — M. V. 
Venkateswaran, Esq., M.A. 

Scout Strength. 


Province. 


1 scouts. | cubs. | 


Vssain 

Baluchistan . . 
Bangalore . . 

Bengal 

Behar and Orl»sa 
Bombay 
Central India 
Central Provinces 
Dellil.. 

Madras 

Punjab 

Rajputana .. 

United Provinces 
Burma 

Affiliated Associa 
tions — 

Cochin State ~ _ , 
Scouts Association 
Marwar State Boj 
Association 


542 

121 

80 

31 

184 

21 

1,704 

428 

1,232 

137 

23,188 

4,281 

38 

6 

2,662 

169 

222 

53 

3,209 

633 

2,107 

114 

179 

71 

1,949 

158 

2,063 

366 

r 38*1 

.. 

1 

* * * 


T otal 

663 

111 

205 

2,132 

1,369 

27,469 

44 

2,831 

275 

3,842 

2,221 

250 

2,107 

2,429 


384 


"•“includes 428 Rovers. 
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Hydro-Electric Development 


India promisee to be one of the leading conn 
trial of the world in regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great strides In this 
direction have already been made. India not 
only specially lends itself to projects .of the 
Kind, bat peremptorily demands them. Cheap 
motive power Is one of the secrets of successful 
industrial development and the favourable 
ioltial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for Industrial development which has 
seized nearly all classes of educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the circum- 
stances of the war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of Industrial enterprise In all parts of 
India within the next few years. Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
laid before the war, Is now rapidly under way. 
India is severely handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards the generation of power 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil. These 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly In India except in a few favoured areas. 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefly oentred 
in Bengal and Chota .Nagpur and the cost of 
transport Is heavy. Water power aud its 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other 
hand, immense possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
which the power can be rendered, in all parts 
Of India. 

Water power schemes, pure and simple, are 
generally difficult in India, because the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfall is only 
during a small portion of the year. Perennial 
rivers with sufficient water throughout the year 
are practically non-exlBtent in India. Water, 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season. Favourable sites for this exist In many 
parts in the mountainous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op- 
portunities by the electrical transmission of 
power affords high encouragement for the 
future. Further, hydro-electric schemes can 
frequently be associated with important in Ra- 
tion project*. the water being first ustd to 
drive the tru’oines at the generating stations’ 
and then distributed over the fields. 


The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Hydrographic Survey of India. 
On this recommendation tho Government 
of India in 1918 appointed the late Mr. G. T. 
Barlow, C.I.E., then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United Provinces, to undertake the 
work, associating with him Mr. J. W. Meares. 
MJ O.E., Electrical Adviser to the Government 
of India. Mr. Barlow died, but Mr. Meares 
Issued a preliminary report in September, 1919. 
summarising the present state of knowledge of 
the problem In India and outlining a programme 
of investigation to be undertaken In the course 
of the inquiry. Mr. Meares showed that Industries 
in India now absorb over a million horse 
power, of which only some 285,000 h. p. Is sup- 
plied by electricity from steam, oil or water. 
The .water power so far aotually In sight amounts 
to II million horse-power, but this excludes 
practically all the great riven, which are at pre- 
sent unlnvestigated. Thus the minimum flow of 


| the seven great riven eastward from the Indus 
is stated to be capable of giving not less than 
three million horse-power for every thousand 
feet of fall from the Himalayas, while 
similar considerations apply to riven in other 
parts. Some doubt is expressed as to the 
estimate of seven million hone-power in the 
Irrawaddy and Chindwin riven, given in the 
report of the London Conjoint Board of Scien- 
tific Studies. 

The Report points out that tho Bombay 
Presidency holds & unique position owing to its 
great existing and projected schemes at 
Lonavla, the Andhra Valley, the Nila Mula and 
the Eoyna Valley and lias the still greater 
advantage of possessing a firm ready to develop 
its resources. 

Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 

The greatest water-power undertakings In 
India — and in some respects the greatest in the 
world — are the Tata hydro-electric schemes 
recently brought to fruition, and constantly 
undergoing expansion, for the supply of power 
In the city of Bombay. Bombay Is after London 
the most populous city in the British Empire 
and it is the largest manufacturing town In Asia. 
Its cotton mills and other factories use over 
100,000 horse power of mechanical energy and 
until a year or two ago this was almost entirely 
provided by steam, generated by coal coming 
from a distance — mostly Bengal. The Tata 
Hydro-Electric Power Scheme, now an accom- 
plished fact, marked ono of the big steps forward 
made by India in the history of Its Industrial 
development. It was the product of the fertile 
brain of Mr. David Goatling, one of the well 
known characters of Bombay, nearly a 
generation ago. The exceptional position of 
the Western Ghats, which rise 2,000 feet from 
sea-level which a very short distance of the 
Arabian Sea, and force the monsoon as it sweeps 
to land, to break Into torrential rain at the 
mountain passes was taken full advantage of, 
and the table lands behind the Ghats form a 
magnificent catchment area to conserve this 
heavy rainfall in. Mr. Gostling pressed the 
scheme on the attention of Mr. Jamsetji Tata 
for years, and with perseverance collected data 
which he laid before that pioneer of the larger 
Industries in India. He summoned the aid of 
experts from England to investigate the plan. 
The scheme was fully considered for six long 
years. Meanwhile both Mr. J. N. Tata and Mr. 
David Godtllng passed aWay, hut the sons of the 
former continued the work of their father and 
on Mr. Goatling's death, Mr. R. B. Joyner's 
aid was sought to work out the Hydraulic 
side of the undertaking. 

The scheme completed, a syndicate secured 
the license from Government and an endeavour 
was made to enlist the support of financiers of 
England who tried to impose terms which wen 
not acceptable. Meanwhile, the attention of Sh 
George Clarke (now Lord Sydenham), then 
Governor of Bombay, and an engineer of 
distinction himself, was drawn to the scheme. 
The interest shown by him drew the attention 
of Indian Chiefs in the Presidency of Bombay 
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and outside it to its possibilities, funds flowed ; 
In and a company with an Initial capital of 
1,75,00,000 Rupees was started. 

The hydro-electric engineering works in 
connection with the project are situated at and 
about Ion avia above the Bhor Ghat. The 
rainfall is stored in three lakes at Lonavla, 
Walwhan and Shirawta, whence it Is conveyed 
In masonry canals to the forebay or receiving 
reservoir. The power-houge Is at Khopoll, 
at the foot of the Ghats, whither the stored 
water is conveyed through pipes, the fall being 
one of 1,725 feet. In falling from this height 
the water develops a pressure of 750 lbs. per 
square inch and with this force drives the 
turbines or water wheels. The scheme was 
originally restricted to 30,000 electrical horse 
power, but the Company, in view of the increas- 
ing demand for power from the Bombay mills, 
decided to extend the works by building the 
Shirawta Dam and Issued further BhareB bring- 
ing the capital to Bs. 3,00,00,000, the capacity 
of the scheme being increased to more than 

40.000 electrical horse power. Issued Capital 
7 per cent.Preference 8,735 shares fully paid and 
Ordinary 18,000, out of which 10,000 are fully 
paid ana 8,000 new shares, on which Rs. 400 
have been called up. Therclsalso a Debenture 
Loan of Bs. 85 lakhs. The works were formally 
opened by H. E. the Governor of Bombay on 
the 8th February 1915. At present there are 
about 44 mills with motors of the aggre- 
gate B. H. P. of 66,000 H. P. in service. In 
addition to the cotton and flour mills which 
have contracted to take supply from the Com- 
pany for a period of ten years, an agreement 
has been completed whereby the Tata Hydro- 
Electric Company, the Andhra Valley Power 
Supply Company and the Tata Power Com- 
pany between them supply the whole of the 
electric power required by the Bombay Electric 
Supply and Tramways Company, Limited, 
and also the power for the electrification of 
the Harbour Branch and Bombay-Kaiyan 
section of the G. I. P. Railway. There remain 
many prospective buyers of electrical energy 
and the completion of the Company's full 
scheme will not suffice for all such demands. 
Besides the Bombay cotton mills, which alone 
would require about 100,000 horse power, 
there are, for instance, tramways, with possi- 
bilities of suburban extensions. The probable 
future demand Is roughly estimated at about 

160.000 H. P. Recently the Company has em- 
barked upon a considerable scheme of exten- 
sions, these involving the impounding of a fourth 
lake at Kundley, near Lonavla, the duplication 
of the pipe line and the installation of additional 
machinery at the power house at Khopoii, 

Investigations undertaken by Hr. H. P • 
Gibbs, with a view to further developing the 
electrical supply led to the discovery of a 
highly promising water storage site In the 
valley of the Andhra River, situated near the 
present lakes previously overlooked, as alto- j 
getber different treatment and design were 
required. In this instance the draw off point is i 
11 upstream from the dam and at a level , 
112 ft, above the lowest river bed level at the 
dam. The water is taken through a tunnel 
8,700 ft. long driven in solid trap rock through 
the scarp of the ghauts of which the pressure 
pipes are an extension. Seventy feet of the 


upper water In the lake can he drawn off 
comprising 75 per cent, of the total amount 
of water stored, both above and below draw off 
level. A scheme was prepared to be carried 
out by a separate company and providing 
for holding up the Andhra River by a Dam, 
about a third of a mile long and 192 feet 
high, at Tokerwadl. This dam holds up a 
lake nearly twelve miles long, the further end 
of which approaches tho brink of the Ghats at 
Khand. Here, a tunnel, a mile and a quarter 
long, carries the water to the surge chamber, 
whence it enters the pipes for a vertical 
drop of about 1,750 feet to the generating 
station at Bhlvpuri, about, -.17 miles from the 
generating station at Khopoll. The scheme 
is designed to yield 100,000 horse power In its 
full development. A new company to operate 
the scheme was formed on the 3lsfc August, 
1916, with an initial capital of Rs. 2,10,00,000, 
divided Into 160,000 Ordinary shares of Rs. 1,000 
each and 6,000 Preference shares of Rs. 1,000 
each, this being the Andhra Valley Power Supply 
Company, Limited. This Company will pay 
annually to the Tata Hydro-Electric Power 
Supply Company 16 per cent, upon the profits 
(after making certain deductions), or a sum of 
Rs. 50,000, whichever Bhall be the larger sum, 
the intention being that the new oompany 
shall pay annually to the Tata Hydro-Electric 
Power Supply Company a minimum sum of 
Rs. 50,000. Power is being supplied to some 
thirty factories in Bombay absorbing roughly 

40,000 electrical horse-power, as well as to 
the Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways 
Company and to tho G. I. P. Railway for the 
first stage of their electrification scheme. 

Just as the Andhra project has been developed 
as a northward extension of the original scheme, , 
bo a southward development also originated by 
Mr. Gibbs and developable on lines similar to 
those of the Andhra project in now Practically 
Completed under the name of the Nilla-Mula 
scheme, the name arising from the fact that 
the Vhileys of tho Nila and Mula rivers are 
being dammed for the conservation of water 
for it. A company entitled The Tata Power 
Co., Ltd., was floated in the autumn of 1919 
for the purpose, having a capital of Rs. 9 crores, 
divided into 30,000 7 4% cumulative preference 
shares of Rs. 1,000 each and 60,000 shares of 
Rs. 1,000 each, the first and present Issue being 
of 10,000 preference shares and 35,000 ordinary 
shares. A lake having an area of sixteen square 
miles and a catchment area of 112 square miles 
has been formed at Mulsh! by the erection of a 
masonry dam 4,100 feet in length and 158 feet 
in height. At the end of the lake opposite to 
the site of the dam, a tunnel has been cut through 
the Western Ghats to a total length of 14,500 
feet, at the further end of which the water enters 
the pipe line and descends to the turbine power 
house at Bhlra, 1,750 feet below. The head of 
water is sufficient to generate 150,000 electrical 
horse-power at 11,000 volts, and after being 
transformed up to 110,000 volts the current 
is transmitted to the receiving station at Dharavl, 
Bombay, through an overhead line approxi- 
mately 80 miles in length. Five generating 
units each of 30,000 electrical hors<kpowe# are 
being erected, and of these two are already in 
commercial operation. The power will be 
absorbed by mills, factories and local area not 
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yet electrified In Bombay and suburbs as well 
as by the B. B. & C. I. Railway's suburban service, 
the G. I. P. Hallway's electrized service within 
thirty miles of Bombay and the evergrowing 
needs of the B. E. S. & T. Company. 

Nearly 100 miles southward of this Messrs. 
Tata propose to erect two dams in the huge 
valley of the Koyna river, proposed by Mr. A. 
T, Arnall and developable on lines similar to 
the two projects by Mr. Qibbs above mentioned, 
partly to supply power to Bombay and partly to 
develop a great assembly of electro-chemical in- 
dustries near the power installation. The prelimi- 
nary Investigations for this scheme are still pro- 
ceeding. The catchment area for the lake will be 
346 square miles and there will be a total storage 
after the rains of 112,600 million cubic feet, 
which will ho sufficient to supply a normal 
load of 360.000 horse power for 8,000 hours 
per year. The preliminary estimates provided 
for a capital of fes. 810 lakhs to carry out the 
scheme. 


Mysore Installation. 

The first hydro-electric scheme undertaken 
in India or. Indeed, in the East, was that on the 
Elver Cauvery, in Mysore State, which was 
inaugurated, with generating works at Sivasa - 1 
mud ram, in 1902. The Cauvery rises in the 
British district of Coorg, and flows right- across 
Mysore. The first object with which the instal- 
lation was undertaken was the supply of power 
to the goldfields at Kola;. These are 92 miles 
distant from Sivasamudram and for a long time 
this was the longest electrical power transmis- 
sion line in the world. Current Is also sent to 
Bangalore, 69 miles away, whore It Is used for 
both industrial and lighting purposes. 

The Initial undertaking has constantly been 
expanded since Its Inauguration, so that its 
total capacity, which was at first 6,000 horse 
power, Is now approximately 26,000 h.p^This 
is the maximum obtainable with the water 
which the Cauvery affords and, therefore, 
with the number of conaumors, large 
and small, rapidly increasing, the necessity 
of a completely new installation elsewhere, to { 
be operated in parallel with or separately from 
that at Sivasamudram, has been recognised. 
Two projects offer themselves. The first 
would involve the use of the River Shimsha, a 
tributary of the Cauvery which has natural 
falls, and the second, known as the Mekadatu 
project, would have its power house on the 
Cauvery, 25 miles down-river from Sivasa- 
mudram and just. within the borders of Mysore 
State, adjacent to the Madras ‘"residency. The 
head of water available at Sivasamudram Is 
400 feet, that on the Shimsha 618 feet net, 
whioh would generate 39,500 e. h. p. At Meka- 
datu the Cauvery runs in rapids and a dam and 
a channel 20,000 feet long with a 224 feet bed 
would be necessary. There would be three 
generating units, each giving an output of 
4,000 e. h. p. Future extensions yielding an 
additional 8,000 h. p. could be made. The 
progressive spirit which has marked the manage- 
ment of the works since their inception now 
characterises the maimer in which the problem 
of further extensions are being considered. 


Works In Kashmir. 

A scheme of much Importance from its 
size, but more Interesting because 
of the developments that maybe expected 
from it than for the part which its 
current supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside, is one installed a few years ago 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the River 
Jhelum, near Baramulla, which lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar. The head 
works of the Jhelum power installation are 
situated six and a half miles from the power 
house and the main connection between the 
two Is a great timber flume. These works and 
the fore bay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a capacity for carrying water sufficient for the 
generation of 20,000 electrical horse power. 
Four pipes 600 feet long lead from the fore bay 
to the power house, and from forebay to water- 
wheel there is an effective head of 395 feet. 
There are four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 k.w., 
3-phase, 2,300 volt, 25-period generator running 
at 600 r.p.m., and each unit Is capable of taking 
a 25 per cent, overload, which the generator 
end is guaranteed to maintain with safety for 
two hours. The power house Is of sufficient 
capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w. generating 
plant being installed within it. Two trans- 
mission lines run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates. 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 34 
miles. The installation at Baramulla was 
originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside afid 
rendering it available for cultivation, but these 
operations have temporarily been curtailed, 
so that only one dredger Is now In operation. 
The lighting of Baramulla lias been taken 
In hand with satisfactory results and it is 
expected that the lighting demand will rapidly 
i ncrease and that a small demand for power will 
soon spring up. At Srinagar, the line terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current is sup- 
plied not only for driving machinery and for 
lighting, but for heating. The greater part of 
Srinagar city is now electrically lighted and 
during the past year a motor load of over 100 
k.w. lias been connected with the mains, motors 
being hired out to consumers by the Electrical 
Department. This step was taken with a view 
to educating the people in the use of electric 
power and it has been entirely successful. 

Recent Progress. 

Apart from the development of the three 
projects in the Bombay Presidency the past 
four years have witnessed comparatively 
little progress in hydro-electric works. A 
small plant was completed and put into opera- 
tion at Naini Tal during 1923, and the 
etection of another small plant was commenced 
at Shillong, but otherwise there is nothing to 
record. It is interesting to note, however, 
that preliminary investigations are proceeding 
with a view to the erection of hydro-electric 
plants in various parts of India. In the tea 
districts of Kalimpong and Kumeong, for 
example, it is proposed to harness a promising 
water-power site and to supply current to an 
important area in which are situated more than 
two hundred tea factories. 
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The Sutlej Hydro-Electric Project, at one 
time appeared to be one of the most pro- 
mising propositions in the country, but owing to 
financial considerations it has now been inde- 
finitely shelved. In Southern India a large 
number of sites have been investigated, and of 
these one on the Pykara river in the Nilgiris 
and another on the Kallar river on the borders 
of Travancore have been selected for develop- 
ment if and when the financial considerations 
can be satisfactorily settled. The Pykara river 
scheme is of some magnitude, and it is estimated 
that upwards of 50,000 horse-power will be 
available Xor electro-chemical industries which 
it is proposed to establish at Calicut on the 
West Coast. The Kallar river project is very 
much smaller, but it is interesting in being a 
scheme in which the Government of Madras 
and the Travancore Darbar will be jointly res- 
ponsible. tor the power house will be located on 
the British side of the river and the current 
transmitted to and distributed in Travancore 
State. Finally, there is a big combined pro- 
ject of hydro-electrification and irrigation in 
Hyderabad State. This scheme is still very 
much in the air, but the fact that it is under 
consideration is worthy of being placed on record 
in view of the somewhat unusual circumstance 


in India, that the tail water from the turbiaeB 
will be made available for agricultural purposes 
and not allowed to xun to waste. 

The fact that the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company has shut down its 
steam-driven generating plant and now takes 
its supply in bulk from the various Tata 
companies has been recorded above, and 
it is of more than passing interest to note 
that the Poona Electric Sappiv Company has 
put forward a similar proposition with effect 
from the. time when power is available from the 
'lata Power Company’s installation at Nila- 
Mula. This is a phase of hydro-electric distri- 
bution which is quite in its infancy in India, 
but it is possible to foresee the time when every 
village within a couple of hundred mileB of 
a hydro-electric power station will receive its 
supply of electric current in bulk, thus greatly 
reducing capital and administrative charges 
and minimising the price of ourrent to the con- 
| sumer. It is a system which has become some- 
thing of a fine art in California, where current 
Is transmitted by overhead wires for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200,000 volts, 
or double the pressure commonly employed in 
India for overhead long-distance transmission. 


Local Self-Government. 


No field of the administration of India ip likely 
to be more profoundly affected by the lteforms of 
1919 than local government. This is one of the 
subjects transferred to Indian ministers, and 
there are many signs that the power will be free!} 
used for the purpose of experiments in the direc- 
tion of building up stronger and more vigorous 
local bodies. On the whole, the progress of local 
government in India for the past quarter of a 
century has been disappointing. The greatest 
successes have been won in the Presidency towns, 
and particularly by the Municipality of Bombay. 
The difficulties in the way of progress were 
manifest. Local government had to be a creation 
—the devolution of authority from the Govern- 
ment to the local body, and that to a people who 
for centuries had been accustomed to autocratic 
administration. Again, the powers entrusted to 
local bodies were insignificant and the financial 
support was small. There are however many 
indications that the dry bones of the mofussil 
are stirring ; inasmuch as this being a transferred 
subject it is entirely provincial there will be the 
widest variation between province and province 
according to the special needs of each. We 
can indicate here only the broad tendencies, 
with the expression of opinion that this field will 
be one of the most important in the growth of 
nation-building forces in British India. 


Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
ontltles — tahsils, sub-divislonB, and districts. 

“The typical Indian village has its central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching around this 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 
grazing and wood-cutting. . . .The inhabitants of 
such a village pass their life in the midst of these 
simple surroundings, welded together in a little 
community with itsown organisation and govern- 
ment, which differ In character in the various 
types of villages, its body of detailed customary 
rules and its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders. It should be noted, however, that 
in certain portions of India, e.g., in the greater 
part of Assam, in Eastern Bengal, and on the 
west coast of tne Madras Presidency, the village 
as here described does not exist, the people living 
in small collections of houses or in separate 
homesteads .” — (Gazetteer of India,) 

The villages above described fall under two 
main classes, viz . — 0 

Type* of Villages.—” (1) The 'severalty* or 
raiyatwari village, which is the prevalent form 
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outside Northern India. Here the revenue is 
assessed on individual cultivators. There is 
no joint responsibility among the villagers, 
though some of the non-cultivated lands may 
be set apart for a common punxxte, such as graz- 
ing, ana waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the Bevenue 
authorities, and on payment of assessment. The 
village government vests in a hereditary head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
as patel or *eddi t who is responsible for law and 
order, and for the collection of the Government 
revenue. He represents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or clan by which the village was 
originally settled.** 

** (2) The joint or landlord village, the type 
prevalent in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province. Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whole 
Its incidence being distributed by the body ol 
superior proprietors, and a certain amount of 
collective responsibility still, as a rule, remains. 
The village site is owned by the proprietary body, 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others. The waste land is allotted 
to the village, and, If wanted for cultivation, is 
partitioned among the shareholders. The village 
government was originally by the punchayet or 
group of heads of superior families. In later 
timqp one or more headmen have been added to 
the organisation to represent the village In Its 
dcalin gs with the local authorities ; but the art! - 
fleial character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtains in a ralyatwari .'village 
Is evidenced by the title of its holder, which is 
generally lambardar, a vernacular derivative 
from the English word ‘number.* It Is this type 
of village to which the well-known description 
in Sir H. Maine's Village Communities is alone 
applicable, and here the co-proprietors are in 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
village population as tenants of labourers under 
them,** 

Village Autonomy. — The Indian villages 
formerly possessed a large degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the Individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
the Government revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order. This autonomy lias now dis- 
appeared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and police organisation, the increase of com- 
munications, the growth of individualism, and 
the operation of the individual raiyatwari system, 
which is extending even in the north of India. 
Nevertheless, the village remains the first unit 
of administration; the principal village func- 
tionaries — the headman, the accountant, and 
the village watchman — are largely utilised and 
paid by Government, and there Is still a certain 
amount of common village feeling and Interests. 

Punchayets. — For some years there was 
an active propaganda In favour of reviving the 
village council- tribunal, or Punehuyet and the 
Decentralisation Commission of 1008 made the 
following special recommendations : — 

“ While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a punctoyet system, and consider that the 
objections urged thereto are far from insur- 


mountable, we recognise that Buch a system 
can only be gradually and tentatively applied, 
and that it 1 s impossible to suggest any uniform 
and definite method of procedure. We think 
that a commencement should be made by giving 
certain limited powers to Punchayats in those 
villages in which circumstances are most favour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural Intelli- 
gence, and freedom from internal feuds. These 
powers might be increased gradually as results 
warrant, and with success here, it will become 
easier to apply the system In other villages. 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
years will require great care and discretion, 
much patience, and judicious discrimination 
between the circumstances of different villages ; 
and there is a considerable consensus of opinion 
that this new departure should be made under 
the special guidance of sympathetic officers.** 

This is, however, still mainly a question of 
future possibilities, and for present purposes it 
Is unnecessary to refer at greater length 
to the subject of village self-government. 
Various measures have been passed, but it 
Is too early to say what life they have. The 
Punjab Government has passed a Village 
Punchayat Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, a system of councillors 
to whom certain local matters, including judi- 
cial power, both civil and criminal of a minor 
character, may be assigned. In Bihar a Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the 
administration of village affairs by villagers 
themselves, including minor civil and criminal 
cases. Other Governments are taking steps 
In the same direction. 

Municipalities. — The Presidency towns 
had some form of Municipal administration, 
first under Royal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practically no attempt 
at municipal legislation before 1842. An Act 
passed In that year for Bengal, which was prac- 
tically inoperative, was followed in 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India. Under 
this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a 
large number of municipalities was formed in 
all provinces. The Acts provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni- 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
far. It was not until alter 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made. Lord Mayo’s Government, 
In their Resolution of that year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local 
interest and supervision to bear on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
medical charity, and local public works. New 
Municipal Acts were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among 
other things, extended to the elective principle, 
but only In the Central Provinces was popular 
representation generally and successfully in- 
troduced. In 1881-2 LordRipon's Government 
Issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government. 
Acts were passed in 1888-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while independence and. 
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responsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by p emitting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman. Arrangements 
were made also to increase municipal resources 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects. The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continued to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
the present day. 

The Present Position. — There are some 757 
Municipalities in British India, with something 
over 18 million people resident within their 
limits. Of these municipalities, roughly 687 have 
a population of less than 60,000 persons and the 
remainder a population of 60,000 and over. 
As compared with the total population of parti- 
cular provinces, the proportion resident within 
municipal limits is largest in Bombay, where it 
amounts to 20 per cent., and is smallest in Assam 
where it amounts to only 2 per cent. In other 
provinces it varies from 4 to 9 per cent, of the 
total population. Turning to the composition 
of the Municipalities, considerably more than 
half of the total members aro elected and there 
is a steady tendency to Increase this proportion. 
Ex-offlcio members are only 7 per cent, 
and nominated 25 per cent. Elected members 
are almost everywhere in a majority. Taking 
all municipalities together, the non-offlcials 
outnumber the officials by nearly six to 
one. The functions of municipalities are classed 
under the heads of Public Safety, Health, 
Convenience and Instruction. For the dis- 
charge of these responsibilities, there is a munici- 
pal income of Rs. 14’ 03 crores derived princi- 
pally from taxation, just over one-third 
coming from municipal property, contribu- 
tions from provincial revenues and miscellaneous 
sources. ’Generally speaking, the income of 
municipalities is small , the four cities of Calcutt a , 
Bombay, Madras and Rangoon together provid- 
ing nearly 40 per cent, of the total. The 
heaviest items of this expenditure come under 
the heads of “Conservancy ’’and “Public Works’ 1 
which amount to 15 per cent, and 14 per cent, 
respectively, “Water-supply” comes to 13 per 
cent., “Drainage” to 6 per cent, and 
“Education” to no more than 8 per cent. 
In some localities the expenditure on education 
is considerably in excess of the average. In 
the Bombay Presidency, excluding Bombay 
City, for example, the expenditure on education 
amounts to more than 21 per cent, of the total 
funds, while In the Central Provinces and Berar 
is is over 17 per cent. 

District Boards. — The duties and functions 
assigned to the municipalities in urban areas are 
in rural areas entrusted to district and local 
Boards. In almost every district of British India 
save in the province of Assam, there is a board 
subordinate to which are two or more sub-dis- 
trict boards ; whilein Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, there are also Union Committees. 
Throughout India at large there are some 221 
district boards with 556 sub-district boards 
and more than 800 Union Committees. This 
machinery has jurisdiction over a population 
which was some 213 millions in 1919-20. 
leaving aside the Union Committees the 


members of the Boards numbered a little over 
14,000 in 1922-23, of whom 02 per cent, were 
elected. As in the case of municipalities the 
tendency has been throughout India to in- 
crease the elected members at the expense of 
the nominated and the official members. The 
Boards are practically manned by Indians, 
who constitute 96 per cent, of the whole 
membership. Only 11 per cent of the total 
members of all boards are officials of any kind . 
The total income of the Boards in 1922amount* 
ed to Rs. 11*32 crores, the average income of 
each district board being Rs. 6,00,000. The 
most important item of revenue is provincial 
rates, which represent a proportion of the total 
income varying from 26 per cent, in Bombay 
and in the N. W. F. Province tolls per cent, 
in Bihar and Orissa. The principal objects of 
expenditure are education which has come re- 
markably to the front within the last three years 
and civil works such as roads aud bridges. Medi- 
cal relief is also sharing with education though 
Jn a less degree the Lion’s share of the available 
revenue. 

Improvement Trusts.*— A notable feature 
in the recent sanitary history of India is the 
activity played by the groat cities In the direc- 
tion of social improvements. In Bombay and 
Calcutta the Improvement Trusts are continu- 
ing their activities which are described in a 
separate chapter (q.v.). In Bombay the work 
of the Improvement Trust is being developed by 
the Bombay Development Directorate. Other 
cities are beginning to follow the examples of 
these great cities and Improvement Trusts havo 
been constituted in Cawnpore, Lucknow and 
Allahabad in the United Provinces and in several 
of the larger cities of the Provinces of India. 
Their activities have, however, been severely 
curtailed by the financial stress. 

Provincial Progress.— -There was passed In 
Bengal in 1919 a village Self-Government Act 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Boards at the earliest possible date for groups 
of villages throughout the province. The 
number of those boards continues to increase, 
rising from 1,600 to more than 2,000. Though 
they are in their infancy as yet, many of them 
show a remarkable aptitude for managing their 
wn affairs. 

In Bombay the development of village self- 
government is also proceeding, as the result 
of an Act for constituting, or increasing the power 
of village committees, which was passed in 
1920 by the Legislative Council. In this presi- 
dency, some 75 out of 167 municipalities had a 
two-thirds elected majority of councillors in the 
year 1920: andadistinct step forward has been 
projected by the administration In the direction 
of liberalizing the constitution of all municipal 
bodies. The policy of appointing a non- 
offlcial president has been extended both to 
district and sub-district boards, and a large num- 
ber of non-officials have also been appointed 

E ' dents of sub-districts (taliika) boards. In 
ran also the institutions of local self-gov- 
ernment continued to progress In an encourag- 
ing manner. The number of district boards lo 
the Presidency was 24, with 882 members. J?bo 
number of sub-district boards rose frefin llu to 
121. The total number of Municipal Councils 
rose from 78 to 80 and the proportion of Indian 
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to European and Anglo-Indian members further 
increased* In 1920-21 there were 54 municipal 
councils, consisting entirely of Indian members, 
as against 41 in the previous year. The 
average imposition of taxation per heal of 
population is still very low, being only about 
Its. 2. Nonetheless, 28 towns in the presi- 
dency possess a protected water-supply and 
water works schemes are either under execution 
or in contemplation in a number of others. 
Tho number of educational institutions main- 
tained by municipal councils rose to 1,016 which 
was 99 more than in the previous year ; while 
the net educational charges amounted to 
Rs, 12-61 laxns. 

In the United Provinces the new District 
Boards, which consist of non-official members 
only, with elected non-official Chairmen, were 
plunged straight- way into financial diffi- 
culties. In some cases the necessity for retrench- 
ment was immediate resulting in the curtail- 
ment of medical relief and of allotments for the 
ordinary repairs of roads. Additional taxation 
has so far not been generally imposed and the 
Boards are still suffering from inexperience in 
husbanding public money and obtaining the 
full value for their expenditure. In the case of 
Municipal Finances, there has been some change 
for the better. The new Municipalities have shown 
a great interest in all forms of civic activity but 
thev are still hampered in their work by political 
anti communal obsessions. They are reluctant 
to impose new. taxation but a considerable pro- 
gramme of expenditure lies before them. The 
restoration of municipal roads, the abatement 
of the dust nuisance and the renewal of water- 
works plant are problems calling almost every- 
where for immediate solution. On tho whole, 
tho position is more hopeful since the rapid pro- 
gress which was being made towards Municipal 
insolvency has been arrested. 

In the Punjab municipal administration con- 
tinued toshowimprovementjthe general attitude 
of the members in regard to their responsibilities 
being promising for progress in the future. Ge- 
nerally speaking the finances are in a more satis- 
factory position than was the case in previous 


years. Expenditure on water-supply schemes 
is steadily increasing and the capital cost of 
schemes executed during 1924-25 amounted to 
over Be. 21 lakhs as compared with Rs. 11 lakhs 
in the previous year. 

Three Acts of considerable importance, pro- 
viding for the creation of improvement trusts, 
for tlie more effective administration of smaller 
towns and for the establishment of village 
panchayats have been passed. Further, 
Municipalities and District Boards have been 
reconstituted in a more democratic form. 

In the Central Provinces , the year 1920 wit- 
nessed the passing of a Local Self-Government 
Act which will guide into proper channels the 
undoubtedly growing interest in public matters. 
The continued reduction of official members and 
chairman, and the wider powers of control given 
to local bodies willbe an incentive to the develop- 
ment of local self-government, leading to an 
increased sense of public duty and responsibility. 
Another very important measure regulating 
municipalities was passed into law in 1922. 
Its chief features are the extension of the 
Municipal franchise, the reduction of official 
and nominated members, the extension of the 
powers of Municipal Committees and the 
relaxation of official control. 

In the North-West Frontier Province, the 
institution of local self-government is some- 
what of a foreign growth. Certain of the munici- 
pal committees are still lax in the discharge 
ot the responsibilities, and meetings are reported 
to be infrequent, but the attendance of non- 
official members is gradually increasing. Con- 
cerning Municipal administration the Local 
Government reports that the members continue 
to take a very great interest in their duties and 
that their attitude towards the responsibilities 
imposed upon them is on the whole satisfac- 
tory, Communal feeling shows itself, in certain 
localities ; but is in many instances off-set by the 
public spirit and initiative of individual mem- 
bers and there are considerable symptoms of 
advance in independence of action and in the 
smooth working of the Committees. 
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Calcutta Improvement Trnst. 


The Calcutta Improvement Trust was Instl* 
tuted by Government in January, 1912, with a 
view to making provision for the improvement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con* 
gested areas, laying out or altering streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti- 
lation or recreation, demolishing or construct- 
ing buildings and re-housing the poorer and 
working classes displaced by the execution of 
Improvement schemes. 

The origin of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, as in the case of the corresponding 
Bombay body, upon which the Calcutta Trust 
was to a large extent modelled, be looked for 
in a medical enquiry which was instituted 
Into the sanitary condition of the town in 
1896, owing to the outbreak of plague. It was 
estimated that the Trust might in the ensuing 80 
years have to provide for tho housing of 226,000 
persons. Tho population of Calcutta proper, 
which Includes all the most crowded areas, was 
649.995 In 1891, and increased to 801,251, or 
by 25 per cent., by 1901. The corresponding 
figure according to the 1911 Census was 896,067 
and this had increased by 1921 to 993,508. 

The problem of expansion was difficult, 
because of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, 
which Is shut In on one side by the Hooghly 
and on the other by the Salt Lakes. 

Preliminary Investigations continued for 
several years, so that It was only in 1910 
that legislation was eventually introduced in 
the provincial legislature and the Trust Instituted 
by it. The Bill provided for a large expendi- 
ture on Improvement schemes and the provision 
of open slices and for special local taxation 
to this end. The total capital expenditure up 
to 31st March 1928 amounted to nearly ten 
and a quarter (Tore It also provided fertile 
appointment of a wholetime chairman of the 
Board of Trustees and the membership of the 
Trust was fixed at eleven. 

The following constituted the Board of 
Truatcos at 31st March 1928 * —Mr. J. A. L. 
Swan, u.l.E., I.C.S.. Chairman ; Mr. J. C. Muk- 
herjea, Bar-at-Law, Chief Executive Officer, 
Calcutta Corporation (ex-officio) . Vaennt, to be 
elected by the Corporation of Calcutta under 
Section 7 (1) (a) of the Calcutta Improvement 
Act, 1911 ; Mr. Prabhudoval Hiraatsingha, 
elected by the elected councillors. Corporation 
of Calcutta, undor Section 7 (1) (b) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926 ; Mr. Charu 
Chandra Biswas, elected by Councillors other 
than elected Councillors of the Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (c) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926; Mr. G. 
Morgan, c.i.®., elected by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce ; Babu Rari Sankar Paul, elected 
by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; Mr. H. 
Sudlow ; f.r.j.b.a., Mr. L. S. Bingemann, i.e.s. 
Rai Badrldas Ooenka Bahadur, ; Lt. Bejoy 
Prosad Singh Roy, appointed by the Local 
Government. 

During the 16 years that it has now been at 
work, the Trust have decided, and partly or 
entirely carried through, several improve- 
ment schemes for opening up congested areas, 


iaying out or widening streets and providing 
open spaces. 

In Central Calcutta many highly insanitary 
trustees have been done away with and several 
toads of an improved type laid out, the most 
important of which Is the Central Avenue, 100 ft. 
wide, which at present extends from Beadon 
Street to Chowringhee, and will shortly be 
extended to Shambazar on the north. 

In the north of the City, a park and play 
ground have been completed and several wide 
roads driven through that highly congested 
area. The approaches to the City have also 
been adequately widened. 

The Suburban Areas to the South and South- 
East of Calcutta required greater attention 
and extensive development schemes were under- 
taken. Several open spaces and squares have 
been made in various parts. Insanitary tanks 
requiring approximately 2 crores C.ft. of earth 
have been filled up. Russa Road which forms 
the southern approach to the town has been 
widened to 150 ft. for a length of one mile and 
100 ft. for a length of another mile. It now 
gives a most pleasant drive from Chowringhee 
to Tollygunge. To improve the drainage of 
this area a 100 ft. wide East to West road, 
from Ballygunge Railway Station to Chotla 
Bridge, and for recreation an artificial lake of 
167 bighas with adequate grounds are being 
made. 

Lastly, for the housing of the displaced 
population tho Trust has undertaken on a large 
scale the folloAving schemes : — 

In the early stages three blocks of chawls 
wore built in Wards Institution Street for 
persons of the poorer classes. It was found, 
however, that the persons displaced preferred 
to take their compensation and migrate to 
some place where they could erect bastis of 
their own, the class of structures they were 
accustomed to live in. These chawls were 
then filled with persons of limited means, 
e.g School Masters, poor Students, Clerks and 
persons of the artisan class. As many as 1,200 
people are housed in these shawls, these build- 
ings, including land, cost Rs. 2,44,368 and are 
lot at very low rents — gronnd floor rooms 
at Rs. 6 per mensem and top floor rooms on 
Rs.e per mensem, each room measuring 12'X 12' 
with a 4 ft. verandah in front opening on to a 
central passage 7 ft. wide. 

As these chawls failed to attract the people 
for whom they were meant, the Board next 
tried an experiment in providing sites for 
bus tees. Two sites with a lettable area of 16 
bighas were acquired within the area of Ma> 
niktola Municipality, but they failed to attract 
because they were out of the way and were 
expensive. 

Kerb At a Tank Lane Re-houbing Scheme. — 
In this scheme 4 detached and 35 semi-detached 
houses were built. The detached houses were 
sold last year as this scheme never became popu- 
lar with the class of tenants for whom they were 
originally intended. Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
tenants of all classes 18 out of the remaining 
35 semi-detached houses. This change of policy, 
however, produced no effect on the letting, 
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Owing to want of suitable tenants the entire 
dwellings inKerbala Tank Be- housing scheme 
had been sold by private sale shortly after the 
31st March 1927. 

Bow Street Re-housing Scheme.— Seven 
blocks of buildings containing one-roomed, two- 
roomed and three-roomed suits have been con- 


structed to re-house Eurasians and Anglo- 
Indians displaced by the operations of the Trust. 
This scheme has proved a striking success. 

Pairpara Re-housing Scheme.— T his scheme 
has an area of 86 bighas well laid out in 96 build- 
ing sites. Special facilities are offered to dls- 
housed persons for securing land in this scheme. 


BOMBAY IMPROVEMENT TRUST, 


Tne transfer of the Trust to the Municipality 
has now been effected by an Act of Legislature 
called “ The City of Bombay Improvement 
Trust Transfer Act, 1925 (Bombay Act No. XVI 
of 1926). By virtue of this Act the powers 
and duties of the Trustees for the Improvement 
of the City of Bombay have been transferred 
and the property and rights belonging to the 
said Trustees have now been vested in tne Muni- 
cipal Corporation for the City of Bombay which 
is referred to as the Board, the President of the 
Corporation being also the President of the 
Board. 

The execution of the powers and the perform- 
ance of the duties vested in the Board is entrus- 
ted to a committee called the “ Improvements 
Committee" subject to the general control oi 
the Board. The Improvements Committee 
consists of eighteen members, that is to say, 
fourteen elected members and four nominated 
members. Of the elected members eleven are 
elected by the Board, one by the Bombay Cham- 
ber of Commerce, one by Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and one by the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion out of their own bodies respectively. The 
nominated members are appointed by Govern- 
ment by notification, three of them being chosen 
from among the following : — 

(«) The Director of Development, Bombay, 
(ii) the Chairman of the Bombay Port 
Trust, 

(in) the Collector of Bombay, and 
(ie) the Executive Engineer, Presidency 
District, 

and the fourth by Government to represent 
labour from among the members of the Board. 

The Municipal Commissioner has the right 
of being present at a meeting of the Committee 
and of taking part in the discussions thereat, 
but he shall not vote upon or make any proposi- 
tion at the meeting. The Chief Officer, who is 
the Chief Executive Officer, is appointed by the 
Board subject to confirmation of Government. 
He has the same right of being present at a 
meeting of the Board and of the Committee 
and of taking part in the discussions thereat as a 
member of the said Board or Committee, but he 
must not vote upon or make any proposition 
at such meeting. He exercises general supervi- 
sion and control over the acts and proceedings 
of all officers and servants of the Board In 
matters of executive administration and is 
directly responsible to the Board. 

The specifio duties of the Trust are to con- 
struct new and widen old streets, open out 
crowded localities, construct sanitary dwellings 
including those required for the Bombay City 
Police. The Trust derives its income from 
certain Government and Municipal lands vested 
in the Trust and the schemes it has undertaken. 


The Trust receives a contribution from Munici- 
pal revenues amounting to a definite share in 
the general tax receipts — approximating to 2 
per cent, on assessments and subject to no maxi- 
mum. Works are financed out of loans raised by 
the Board. By the close of 1925-26 the Board 
had raised Its. 15,24 lakhs by loans and their 
total capital receipts (including grants of XU. 54 
lakhs received from Government) amounted to 
Rs. 18,23 lakhs out of which they had spent 
Rs. 113 lakhs on the improvement of Govern- 
ment and Municipal lands temporarily vested 
In the Trust and Rs. 15,92 lakhs on their acquired 
states and office buildings. The Trust have 
provided in their chawls accommodation for 
37,000 persons. 

The present Chairman and members of the 
Improvements Committee are as follows : — 

(a) Elected by the Board : — 

Mr. Hoosenally M. Rahimtoola, B.A., M.L.C., 
Chairman. 

Mr. R. D. Bell, C.I.E., l.c.8. 

Mr. W. Dillon, i.o.s. 

Mr. G. K. Borade. 

Mr. B. G. Horniman 

Mr. N. G. Hunt. 

Mr. K. F, Nariman, B.A., ll.b. 

Mr. L. It. Tairsee. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. 

Mr. Mir/.a All Mohammed Khan, M.A., LL.B. 

Mr. B. G. Parelkar. 

• The Hon’ble Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt., 

O.B.E. 

Mr. S. L. Silam, B.A., ll.b. 

Mr. W. H Neilson, o.b.e. 

Mr. H. P. Mody m.a , ll.b. 

Sir Va aufrao A. Dabholkar, Kt.. O.B.E., 
m.l.c. 

Dr. Accado G. Viegas, l.m. A s. 

Mr. Y. G. Pandit. 

Municipal Commissioner — Mr. A. R. Dalai, 
1 . 0 . 8 . 

Chief Officer —Mr. R. H. A. Delves, F.B.i. 

Secretary— Cawasjee Pestonjee Gorwalla, b.a. 

Chief Accountant — Narayen T. Chawathey. 

Engineer.— Mr. T. R. S. Kynnersley, A.M. 

l.O.E. 

Trust Architect. — Mr. M. Framjce, l.c.k., 

L.R. I.B.A. 

Land Manager.— Mi. M. S. Bharucba, l.cie. 

Estate Agent. — A. K . Dadachanji, L.O.E. 
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The Bombay Development Scheme in its 
widest sense represents concerted attempts by the 
three local bodies, the Municipality, the City 
Improvement Trust and the Port Trust, each 
working In its own sphere, and by the Govern- 
ment, to secure the rapid and adequate develop- 
ment of the city and suburbs of Bombay. 

The Municipality, is developing various areas 
in the city which win result in providing increased 
residential and business accommodation. The 
Mahim scheme will provide main avenue running , 
north to south, in addition to the 60 feet road 
from Worli to Mahim Bazar and a large number 
of cross roads. It aims at the development of an 
area in which it may be possible to house, approxi- 
mately, a population of 250,000. Provision has 
been made for a central park with a frontage on 
the bay and for a smaller park near the southern 
end of the area. The main contribution of the 
Municipality, however, towards the general de- 
velopment scheme lies in the great water and 
drainage projects which it is undertaking and 
which are essential for the health and well-being 
of the city. 

Improvement Trust. — The Improvement 
Trust are developing the north of the Island on a 
large scale completing their old schemes, IJadar- 
Mat.unua and Sion-Matunga. and carrying on 
with the new schemes adopted in 1910, the total 
area of which amounts to about one-ninth 
of the area of the whole Island. (>1 flic 
latter, the Worli scheme will provide for 
three classes of people, the richer class on the sea 
face, the middle class on the main road and a 
large area for the working classes on land re- 
claimed in the neighbourhood of the mills. At 
Dharavi the scheme for removing the tanneries 
and filling in the swamps to the south is in 
abeyance. The Sewri-Wndalla scheme is 
intended almost entirely for the working ami 
lower middle classes, and the area included in it 
will, when the contemplated railway connections 
are made, be within easy access by rail from 
Victoria Terminus. 

Port Trust.— -The construct Ion of the new 
cotton depot on the Mazgnon-Newri reclamation 
has been completed and has released for other 
purposes the ground now occupied by the Cotton 
Green. 

Government Programme -Tin' works for 
which Government are directly responsible are 
as follows : — 

(a) The Industrial Housing Scheme provid- 
ing one-room tenements for the working 
classes, to meet an actual existing 
shortage of accommodation as reported 
by the Municipal Commissioner in 1919. 
(ft) The Back Bay .Reclamation, to reduee 
congestion in the business area and 
provide residential accommodation 
and open spaces in the south ot the 
City. 

(r) The development of South Salsette, 
including Trombay, partly for re- 
sidential and partly for Industrial 
purposes. 

(d) The provision of other Industrial areas 

at greater distances. 

(e) Tht? improvement of communications to 

the suburban areas. 


The question of special measures for the develop- 
ment of Bombay was under the consideration 
of Government for many years. The results 
of the last general survey of the subject are 
contained in the report of the Bombay Develop- 
ment Committee submitted in May 1914. The 
war made it impossible then to carry out any 
large schemes. When the war had come to an 
end, it was found that owing to the large increase 
in the City’s population during the war, and the 
high prices of the materials conditions were much 
worse than before, and that more rapid action 
was necessary. 

Soope of Work. — In a speech to the Le- 
gislative Council in August 1920, His Excellency 
the Governor (then Sir George Lloyd) explained 
that the industrial housing scheme, which 
Government considered essential, would be 
carried out by them direct, instead of being 
entrusted to the Municipality or the Improve- 
ment Trust, because of the very heavy liabilities 
which already rested on those bodies. He 
introduced a Bill lor the levy of a cess of one 
rupee per bale on cotton imported into Bombay, 
the proceeds of which would be used partly to 
provide additional revenue for the Municipality 
in view of its large programme of expenditure, 
partly to meet the loss anticipated on the housing 
scheme, and partly to assist development schemes 
in Salsette. 

He announced Government’s decision to 
establish a new Development Department and 
Directorate which as was at once a Department 
of Government and an executive organisation 
and was constituted a few months later. Somo 
of tin* programme of work of the Department 
has since been completed but the greater part 
of it has been suspended for the present owing to 
depression in the land market, while the 
construction of more ehawls has been held in 
abeyance owing to the decrease in population 
since the census of 1921. The Development 
Directorate was, therefore, abolished in January 
1927 and the executive organisation reduced and 
reorganised. There is still a special branch of 
the Government Secretariat, viz., the Develop- 
ment Department winch deals with development 
operations. 

Personnel- — The whole Development 

Department is in charge of the Honourable Sir 
Ghulam Husain Hjdayatullah,kt.,b.a., ll.b., 
j.p. 

The Back Bay Reclamation Scheme is in charge 
of a Chief Engineer assisted by two Deputy Chief 
Engineers, one for the Dredging Section and the 
other for the Marine Lines, Coluba and Quarry 
Section. 

The technical control over all works, other than 
the Back Bay Scheme, was transferred to the 
Public Works Department, towards the end of 
the year 1926. 

The Government of India have appointed a 
special Audit and Accounts Officer for the Bom- 
bay Development Scheme, and have authorised 
ids appointment as Deputy Financial Adviser 
under the Finance Department. 

R. I). Bell, o.i.e., i.c.s.. Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Development Department, and Com- 
missioner, Bombay Suburban Division, (also 
holds the appointment of Land Manager). 
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H. ST. C. Smith, j.p., Deputy Secretary to 
Government, Development Department, and 
Assistant Commissioner, Bombay Suburban 
Division. 

R. B. Vachha, m.a., J.p., Assistant Secretary to 
Government, Development Department. 

K. s. FRAMJI, C.I.E., B.A., L.C.E., F.U.B., 

Chief Engineer, Back Bay Reclamation 
Scheme. 

E. M. Duggan, b.sc., a.m. inst. c.e.. Deputy 
Chief Engineer, Reclamation Branch, Marine 
Lines, Colaba and Quarry Section. 

C. R. Brims, Deputy Chief Engineer, Retlama- 
tion Branch, Dredging Section. 

G. D. KUNDAJI, M.R. SAN. I. (Loud.), A.M.I.E. 

E.S. (Glas.), Marine Surveyor. 

K. R. Doctor, f.s.i., l.o.e., a.m.i.e., Personal 
Assistant to the Land Manager, Development 
Department. (Also Assistant Development 
Officer, Kurla and Trombay areas, and Special 
Assistant to the Collector, Bombay Suburban 
District.) 

S. M. Bharucha, B.A., Collector, Bombay Sub- 
urban District, and Salsette Development 
Officer. (Also Superintendent, Bombay 
Suburban Survey). 

Land Acquisition. 

G. c. Rowe, F.S.I., f.i. ARB., j.p., Land Acqui- 
sition Officer for the City of Bombay. 

Audit and Finance. 

The duties of the Financial Adviser are now 
carried out by the Secretary to Government, 
Finance Department. 

S. M. L. Bean, Deputy Financial Adviser to 
Government, Development Department, 
and Audit and Accounts Officer, Bombay 
Development Scheme. 

Military Lands Scheme. 

S. M. L. Bean, Secretary, ftoard of Control. 

I. C. Dare, b.a., f.r.s.a,, f.s.i., a.m.i.e., 

m.i.b.e.. Executive Engineer. 

Back Bay Reclamation Scheme. -—Having 
regard to the recommendations made by the 
Mears’ Commlttco in January 1927 and in 
accordance with the wishes of the Legislative 
Council Government have decided for the present 
to confine future operations in connection with 
the Back Bay Reclamation Scheme to the 
reclamation of two blocks (Nos. 1 and 2) at the 
northern end of the area and of two blocks (Nos. 
7 and 8) at the southern or Colaba end, with a 
marine drive along the existing foreshore con- 
necting blocks Nos. 2 and 7. The area under 
reclamation has thus been reduced from 
1,145 to 552 acres. A representative committee 
has also been constituted with a view to advise 


Government on all important matters connected 
with the reclamation. A layout plan in respect 
of the blocks which are proposed to he reclaimed 
has been prepared and is now beforo another 
committee specially appointed for the purpose. 
A revised detailed estimate in respect of the 
reduced scheme is also under preparation. 
Dredging into blocks Nos. 1, 7 and 8 is complete. 
Dredging into block No. 2 will be carried out 
during tho dredging season of 1928-29, and 
thereafter all dredging operations will cease. 

All the four blocks require to bo topped with 
muruin before they can be developed or otherwise 
utilised. The work of murum topping on block 
No. 8 has been given on contract and is expected 
to bo complete by Juno 1929 when the blocks 
will be transferred in an undeveloped condition 
to the military authorities. An area of 24 
acres in this block has already becu transferred 
in 1927 for use as a military recreation ground. 
After the completion of block No. 8 the murum 
topping of blocks Nos. 1, 2 and 7 will bo under- 
taken and tho development of these areas by 
roadn, water supply and sewerage will follow. 

Industrial Housing.— In Bombay (Tty 
apart from some minor schemes affecting Govern- 
ment properties, tho work of the Development 
Department consists of Industrial Housing and 
tho Back Bay Reclamation. There are four 
Housing schemes and Government have decided 
that till these are fully utilised further new 
schemes are not to be embarked on. The schemes 
which are now complete are as follows : — 

1. Naigaum — 42 chawls. 

2. I)c Lisle Road —32 chawls. 

3. Worli — 12 L chawls. 

4. Sewn — 12 chawls. 

Each chawl with one exception contains 80 
rooms of 160 square feet, superficial area. There 
is a nahani in each room, and each floor has its 
own water supply and modern sanitary con- 
veniences. The areas, in which the chawls are 
situated, arc conveniently situated Hear the mills 
and other factories, and arc at the same lime 
open and healthy and well provided with open 
spaces. Out of the 16,524 tenements ready 
for occupation, over 8,200 were occupied in 
December 1927 but tho subsequent mill-strikes 
brought the numbers down to 6,500 in August 
1928. Provision has been made for shops in the 
chawls and at Worli there is a specially con- 
structed market place. Tho Bombay Munici- 
pality have opened vernacular schools in the 
chawls at DeLisle Road, Naigaum and Worli, 
and the Infant Welfare Society, the Young 
Men’s (Christian Association, and the Hindu 
Maha Sabha are doing good work In the same 
areas. A Municipal dispensary has been opened 
at Worli. 


The average economic rent of the chawls works out approximately to Rs. 10 per month 
p er tenement hut the rents actually charged for rooms letsingly are as follows : — 





f DeLisle 1 
[ Road. | 

Naigaum. 

1 

Worli. 

Sewri. 




Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Ground floor rooms 

First floor rooms 

Second floor rooms 



9 8 

7 0 

5 0 

5 0 

• • 

7 « 

7 0 

Third floor rooms 



1 9 0 

7 0 
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On this basis there will be, when the chawls 
are fully occupied, an annual loss of Rs. 16£ 
lakhs most of which is covered by the revenue 
from the cotton cess. Owing to the large number 
of vacancies, the loss at present is much more 
than this. The vacancies are mostly at Worli 
where 77 out of 121 chawls ha\e not been 
brought into use. At Naigaum there arc 5 
unoccupied chawls and at DeLisle Hoad 4. 

To large employers of labour, including 
Government Departments, to societies, institu- 
tions and similar organisations, or bodies, and 
to private individuals acting on behalf of any 
community or section of the public, concession 
rents, as under, are charged if whole chawls are 
rented : — 


Chawl area. 

Annual rent 


per chawl. 


Rs. 

Worli 

3,8(12 

Naigaum 

5,478 

DeLisle Road 

7,308 


The above rents include charges for mainten- 
ance and repairs, sweepers and sanitary stores 
plun munleipul taxes which may vary. These 
rents arc equivalent to an inclusive rent of about 
Bs. 4, Us. 5-11-0, and Its. 7-11-0 per room per 
mcmem at Word, Naigaum and DeLisle Itoad, 
respectively. In fixing them a deduction has 
been made from the usual rents on account of 
vacancies, bad debts and the cost of rent collec- 
tion The offer has so far been availed of by the 
B. B. & C. 1. Itailway Company, who have 
rented five chawls at Worli ior housing their 
employees, by the Bombay Municipality who 
have taken one whole chawl for housing the 
employees of the King Edward Memorial Hospital 
and by Government for housing the police on 
the G. 1. 1\ and M. & S. M. Hallways. 

As an experimental measure one chawl at 
DeLisle Itoad apd one chawl at Naigaum have 
been converted Into two and three roomed 
tenements. Pour chawls at Worli have been 
pro\ided with electric lights, as an experiment. 

Salsette- — In Salsette, the work of improving 
communications has been wound up except 
in the case of the Central-Salsette Tramway 
and nitrations arc' now restricted to departmental 
suburban schemes and town planning schemes. 
Nino out of twenty -iour suburban schemes are 
now dosed. Of seven, residential schemes the 
most important are those at Khar, ( Impel Road 
(Bandra) and Danda (within Bandra Municipal 
limits;. The Khar scheme provides about 1)00 
building plots between a new railway station 
of the same name and the sea. The new electric 
train services have shortened the journey to 
Bombay City (Victoria Terminus or Church 
Gate) to 35 minutes. Cheap bus services from 
and to the station and electric lights and fans 
have now teen introduced. Plots in this scheme 
under the stimulus of the State-aided building 
scheme described below continue to find ready 
buyers. The Chapel Road scheme of 140 
building plots is complete. The roads have been 
transferred for maintenance to the Municipality 
and only two plots remain for sale. Tin' Danda 
scheme of lfi acres has excellent road connection 
with Bandra Station. It has an excellent site 
and is being gradually built over. The Chembur 
Garden Suburb scheme in north-west Trombay 


has been curtailed. The St. Anthony’s Homes 
Co-operative Society have taken up a very large 
area in this scheme and seem likely to make a 
success of their enterprise. A small scheme at 
Santa Cruz (Willingdon South) is also successful. 
The schemes at Shahar and Kirol North (Ghafc- 
kopar) are dormant. 

The Kurla-Trombay Railway is now under the 
control of the G. I. P. Railway. The passenger 
service from Kurla to (hem bur is well patronised. 
An extension to Mandala which serves also the 
new Military Explosives Depot was opened in 
1027. 

The Central- Salsette Tramway runs from Anik 
to Kurla and then through the Shahar area 
lying between the G. 1. P. and B. B. & C. I. 
Railways, to Andheri. It is now complete as a 
single line and was opened for traffic in 
January 1928. 

The Salsette water-supply scheme obtains 
water from the Bombay Municipality’s Tulsi and 
Vehar mains and supplies it In bulk to the 
Municipality of Bandra and Kurla. The 
Development Department has made its own 
distribution scheme in the areas of Andheri and 
neighbourhood, Vile Parle, Santa Cruz, Juhu, 
Khar, Ghatkopar and in Trombay. 

In order to help people of moderate means 
to heroine owners of their homes, Government 
hav e sanctioned a scheme of financial assistance 
to intending purchasers of plots In the residential 
schemes of the Development Department. The 
essential feature of this scheme is that Govern- 
ment will advance at 6 per cent, interest, a sum 
equal to three-fourths of the cost of land and half 
the cost of the building which it is intended to 
erect the advance being repayable in instalments 
spread over a period not exceeding 15 years. 
Another scheme for permanent Government 
servants on slightly easier terms has also been 
sanctioned. Government have also sanctioned 
the extension of the benefits of the State-aided 
building scheme to Co-operative Housing 
Societies for bulfding houses on tho tenant 
ownership system. The essential feature 
of this scheme is that Government will advanco 
to Co-operative Housing Societies which acquire 
building plots in the estates managed by the 
Development Department subject to certain 
conditions, sums to the extent of three-fourth 
of the value of any plot plun half tin* estimated 
cost of the building proposed to be erected on it 
with interest at 5£ per cent, per annum, the 
advance being as in the former cases repayable 
In Instalments spread over a period not exceeding 
15 years. 

Industrial Town. — The Ambemath Deve- 
lopment Scheme alms at creating a new 
township to establish industries with all modern 
facilities. Roads have been provided in the 
factory area and for staff bungalows and work- 
men’s quarters. The existing sewage arrange- 
ments are by means of septic tanks. A 
market to serve the residents of the area 
has also been provided. The G. I. P. 
Railway are running a shuttle service between 
Kalyan and Badlapur and are remodelling 
Ambernath Station to deal with the traffic of the 
factories. An arterial siding for the factories 
is also being arranged by the Railway. 

The water scheme Is located at Badlapur 
five miles from Ambernath Station. The works 
comprise — (a) A barrage across the TJlhai river 
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about H miles from the railway station ; (h) 

\ set of Paterson rapid filters to filter three 
million gallons of water daily ; (r) Protection 
wall for the Ulhas left hank. 

The filtered water is pumped by electric power 
transmitted from Ambernath to a reservoir on 
the top of an adjoining hill commanding the 
factory area. The plant designed for a supply 
ol three million gallons per day is capable of 
» \tension at a small cost to six million gallons 
per day. The reservoir has a capacity of about 
three million gallons. A proiKwal to supply 
tin* village of Badlapur with filtered water from 
the scheme has been sanctioned. Proposals 
for the supply of water to the Kalyan Munici- 
pality are under consideration. 

A small power station supplies electric energy 
lor running the permanent pumping plant at 
badlapur and the factories in the area. The 
plant has been so laid out that it can easily 
be supplemented, should further demands arise 
in the future. 

Town Planning Schemes. —The total 
number of town planning schemes undertaken 
in the Bombay Suburban District under the 
pio\islons of the Bombay Town Planning Act, 
1915, is 25. The total area comprised in these 
schemes is 1486*24 acres. So far 15 town 
planninig schemes, comprising an area oi 663.60 
acres have been completed. The cost of works 
In the completed schemes amounts to Ks. 9,57, 00 J. 

Military Lands — Arrangements hn\e been 
made with the Government of India involving 
the relinquishment by the military authorities 
of practically all the land they hold in the Port 
area. The sen ices displaced are to Iks reinstated 
.partly at Dcolali and partly at Colaba, where the 
military area is to be increased by about 245 
acres at the southern end of the Back Bay 
Reclamation. The Government of India have 
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to pay the Government of Bombay for this land. 
The cost of now buildings, etc., due to the removal 
of the military from the Fort Is to be covered 
by the sale of the land to be vacated. A large 
area of land on the Palton Boad Estate (formerly 
the old Palton Road Lines) has been sold to the 
Bombay Municipality. A few plots on the estate 
and another in ('arnac Hoad have also boon sold. 
The plots available for sale in the Mnzagon 
Defence Vard site have all boon sold, while the 
small site, known as the old Saluting Battery 
Site, situated at Strand Street on the Harbour 
Face, south of the Apollo Bunder, was sold to the 
Port Trust for road widening. The old town 
barracks in the Fort have been sold to the 
Bombay Municipality in connection with its 
Hornby Boad Ballard Pier Scheme. New Tudian 
Infantry Janes at Carnegy Line's, near Marine 
Lines, New' Indian Infantry Lines at Dcolali, 
the temporary Mechanical Transport Depot at 
Colaba, the married officers’ quarters at Colaba, 
the Pilot Bunder flats at Colaba, the quarters 
for the Genral Officer Commanding. Bombay 
District at Colaba, the new* Explosive Depot at 
Trombay and the new building for Auxiliary 
Force Headquarters at Marines Lines have been 
completed. The Bombay Military Lands 
Scheme is in charge of a Board of Control, 
consisting of the Secretary to Government, 
Development. Department and the General 
Officer Commanding, Bombay District. The 
Audit and Accounts Officer. Bombay Develop 
ment Scheme, is also Secretary, Board of Control, 
and Financial Adviser and Audit Officer for the 
Military Lands Scheme. The staff employed 
on this scheme do not form part of the Develop- 
ment Department. As military land becomes 
ready for disposal, it is handed over by tho 
military authorities to the Bombay Government 
and action in regard to its disposal is taken by 
the Development Department of Government. 

JIRY AND REPORT. 


The progress of the Development Scheme 
came under acute public discussion in 1925-26, 
and in particular the Reclamation of Back Bay. 
There were discussions in tho Legislative Council 
and elsewhere, and various committees set up 
by the Government of Bombay severely criticised 
the increase in the estimated cost, some indeed 
the whole financial basis of the Scheme. The 
Government of India, therefore, in its supreme 
capacity, set up an over-riding Committee to 
inquire into the progress and future of tho 
Reclamation. 

Chairman Sir Grimwood Mcars, Chief 
Justice, Allahabad High Court. 

Members : Sir M. Visvcsvaraya, k.c.i.e., t>.sc., 
m.i.c.e., Sir Frederick Thomas Hopkinson, k.b.e., 
m.i.c.e., and Mr. S. B. Billimoria, M.B. 

Secretary : — Mr. B. B. F.wbank, c.i.e., 1.0.8- 
The terms of reference of the Committee were : — 

Firstly, to inquire into tho history of the 
inception and conduct of the Back Bay Re- 
clamation Scheme. 

Secondly , to make recommendations as regards 
future operations. 

The Committee took evidence in India and in 
England, and on December 1st signed a unani- 
mous report, which was issued early in 1927. 
The tenor of this is covered in the following 
Official summary. 


The object of the Back Bay Reclamation 
Scheme was to reclaim from the sea an area on 
1,145 acres at an estimated outlay of about 
Ks. 367 lakhs. Government were prepared to 
spend on the scheme up to Its. 400 lakhs If 
necessary. A revised estimate for Its. 702 
lakhs was approved within two years of tho 
original sanction, and if the scheme is to bo 
completed, a second revision of the estimate will 
be necessary. Tho total cost will approximate 
to about 900 lakhs gross, exclusive of interest 
charges. This total sum will be reduced by the 
256 lakhs to be received from the Military 
authorities and any other subsequent receipts 
from sales of land. The programme of the 
reclamation, which was to have been completed 
by 1926-27, has completely broken down. If it 
is continued under present conditions it cannot 
be finished for many years to come. 

It is believed that land reclaimed cannot in 
the near future be sold at remunerative prices 
and care should be exercised not to reclaim land 
in advance of the demand. The work is being 
constructed from public loans on which interest 
and sinking fund charges have to be met and 
Government are faced with a growing debt. 

The difficulties in which the scheiqg 1ft At 
present involved arise from 

(1) tlie unsatisfactory character of the estj* 
mates i 
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(2) defective organisation ; 

(3) the failure of the dredging operations ; and 

(4) the fall in land values. 

The defects In the various estimate? would 
have been avoided if there had been sufficient 
and careful preliminary investigation. If an 
alternative comparative estimate for dry filling 
had been prepared at the outset and the 
cost of adequate dredging plant properly investi- 
gated, Government might have hesitated to 
commit themselves to the use of suction dredgers 
for this scheme. A dredging scheme costing 
Its. 400 lakhs was an attractive financial proposi- 
tion, but it might very well be considered to 
have changed its character when the cost went 
up to 702 lakhs. Reclamation by dry filling, if 
then practicable, might have proved cheaper. 

As regards the organisation and arrangements 
made for the conduct of the scheme, these in 
themselves were almost unworkable. A reading 
of clause 3 of the agreement between the Secre- 
tary of State in Council and the firm of Meik and 
Buchanan shows that responsibility was not 
clearly defined between the Engineers and tho 
Director of Development. Much of tho tech- 
nical work was loft to an overworked Chief 
Engineer or was not done at all. There was 
no costing system, without which it was impossi- 
ble properly to control expenditure. 

Because nobody believed himself responsible 
for the due execution of the work, unwise deci- 
sions were taken and mistakes made, such, 
for instance, as commencing the construction 
of the sea wall from both ends, delay in sealing 
the rubble mound, undertaking dredging opera- 
tions in Back Bay without consideration of cost, 
absence of preconcerted programmes to 
regulate operations, etc. All these militated 
against the success of the scheme and added 
to its cost. 

The inability of the dredger to give the required 
output has been the chief cause of failure and 
has had a disastious effect on the financial 
prospects of the scheme. The principal reason 
for the present serious position of the scheme 
was the ordering of the dredger on estimates 
and specifications put forward by Messrs. 
Simons and Company which were not examined 
with due care, the absence of proper guarantees 
for the sufficient output of the dredger and the 
acceptance of a quotation for a dredging plant 
without any real effort to secure competitive 
tenders. 

The work having been undertaken in anticipa- 
tion of realising large profits, the scheme was 
subjected to very great criticism when a period 
of acute trade depression set in with a conse- 
quent fall in land values. The trade depression 
was not a matter which could have been foreseen, 
although caution was necessary in undertaking 
a scheme of the magnitude at a time 
when world conditions were unstable. With 
the disappearance of the prospect of profits 
public criticism concentrated on the defects 
of the scheme. 

The Future : — With regard to future opera- 
tions, the following is a summary of the 
recommendations which we have made : — 

(i) For financial reasons the completion of 
block f. is a most urgent work. 

(it) The foreshore portion along blocks 3, 4, 

$ a ad 6 should be filled In to an average width j 


of 300 feet seaward of the present shore-line 
and brought up to the ground level of the 
reclamation. The strip should curve at both 
ends so as to join on with block 2 at the nor- 
thern and block 7 at the southern end. This 
should be done as speedily as possible. 

(in) The foreshore strip should be reclaimed 
with moorum filling. 

( iv ) A complete lay-out of the area to be 
reclaimed should be prepared. The foreshore 
strip should be developed as soon as completed 
and blocks 1, 2 and 7 gradually as land is 
taken up. 

The lay-out already prepared for the complete 
scheme (1,145 acres) should be re-examined 
with the help of a Committee ; and the lay-one 
of the area now recommended for reclamation 
should fit in with the lay-out approved for the 
complete reclamation, if ultimately undertaken. 

(v) The Corporation of Bombay should share 
the cost of development, and Government 
should arrive at an understanding with the 
Corporation on this point. 

(vi) The results of the work on the “ Sir 
George Lloyd” and the " Colaba ” during the 
current season should be verified. If the cost 
of filling by dredging approximates to that of 
moorum and the quality of the reclaimed land 
is satisfactory, they might be used for blocks 
1 and 2 after block 7 is completed. If not, 
they should be disposed of. Notice should not 
be given to the staff until this point is decided. 

( vii ) The reclamation should be removed 
from the control of the Development Directorate 
and carried out in accordance with one or other 
plans suggested in the report. A small com- 
mittee, including one or two experienced 
engineers, should be constituted to advise- 
Government on matters referred to them. 

(vni) The work should in future, as far as 
possible, be carried out by contract agency. 

(ir) Alternative estimates of the cost of the 
scheme now proposed are submitted. The 
extension of the 300-foot foreshore strip by 
additional strips of 400 feet and 300 feet, as need 
arises, is contemplated. Blocks 1 and 2, as 
being the most valuable in the whole project, 
should be completed as soon as possible. No 
part of them should be assigned for recreation 
purposes. 

(x) Detailed revised estimates should be 
prepared at once. The form of tender issued by 
the Development Directorate should be revised. 

(xi) Every endeavour should be made to 
complete the scheme proposed in three or four 
years. When a demand arises for completing 
the whole reclamation, the work may be carried 
out by moorum filling exclusively. 

Conclusions * — Lord Lloyd left England 
charged by Mr. Montagu to take urgent steps 
to improve the housing conditions of Bombay. 
Whilst that did not necessarily imply the under- 
taking of a reclamation scheme, reclamation 
had nevertheless been considered for many 
years to be an integral part of any comprehen- 
sive scheme for the betterment of conditions. 
We are satisfied from the evidence that Mr. 
Montagu was deeply interested in the Reclama- 
tion, and wished it to be carried through. We 
think that Lord Lloyd and the Government of 
Bombay were justified in accepting Sir George 
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Buchanan as an expert to report on Mr. Kidd’s 
-rheme, and that having taken the man recom- 
mended by the Government of India, the proper 
and prudent course was to treat his opinion as 
final and authoritative. 

Lord Lloyd’s letter of 25th May 1919 shows 
conclusively that he had no predilection for a 
reclamation scheme, and that he was prepared 
to abandon it at once had Sir George Buchanan 
reported adversely on it. 

Though we are aware that a Governor must 
necessarily rely upon his advisers for the details 
of any particular scheme, yet having regard 
to the personal interest displayed by Lord Lloyd, 
as disclosed by his evidence and that of Sir 
George Buchanan, we are surprised that his 
acute intelligence overlooked the apparent 
inadequacy of Sir George Buchanan’s figures, 
even though he held the belief that the 1912 
figures of Mr. Kidd were to some extent inflated. 
In the Report, Sir George Buchanan himself 
gave 241*90 lakhs as the figure which he 
would have estimated in 1912, and on that 
basis the work could not have been done by 
him in 1919 for less than 605 lakhs. 

To a lesser extent we are surprised that Lord 
Lloyd, when reading Sir George Buchanan’s 
report, did not notice that Sir George Buchanan 
described the clay as hard, whilst Messrs. Simons 
& Co. were putting forward an offer for a soft 
clay dredger. 

We do not agree with Lord Lloyd that this was 
a technical point. The explanation may be a 
technical one, but the discovery of the apparent 
contradiction between the character of the clay 
as described by Sir George Buchanan and Messrs. 
Simons <fc Co. needed no technical knowledge. 
It stood out on the document and was, unless 
satisfactorily explained, a contradiction in term. 

We are satisfied that Lord Lloyd acted through- 
out with the highest motives, anxious only to 
make good his undertaking to Mr. Montagu and 
to benefit the City of Bombay. 

Sir George Curtis, who is living at Dinard, 
was too ill to attend. He has, however, furnished 
answers to certain questions which were sent 
to him. Although he was the Member in 
Charge during the inception of the scheme he 
has not been able at this distance of time to give 
us any information of value, and he cannot 
enlighten us at all as to the reason why no one 
in the Government of Bombay queried the 
varying desciptions of clay or compared the 
estimates of Mr. Kidd and Sir George Buchanan 
with reference to 1912 and 1919 prices. 

The Estimates. — We cannot understand how 
Sir George Buchanan’s figures found acceptance 
in Bombay and Delhi even with the addition 
of some 10 per cent It was common know- | 
ledge that prices of plant, material and labour, i 
when taken collectively had gone up at least 
2| times in the period between 1912 and 1919. 
The 1912 figure of Mr. Kidd— 325*23 lakhs— 
had been accepted both by the Government of 
Bombay and the Government of India as a 
fair figure. If that was the belief, then 367*61 
lakhs was a manifest underestimate, and pro- 
per scrutiny would infallibly have demonstrated 
it. When Sir George Buchanan was being 
questioned on these two sets of figures by the 
Committee, and the rise in prices and the 


inevitable inferences arising from them, he 
“preferred” not to answer the questions. 

The failure of the Government of Bombay 
and the Government of India, and in particular 
the failure of Sir Sydney Crookshank, to notice 
the varying descriptions of clay contained in 
(a) Mr. Kidd’s Report, (ft) Sir George Bucha- 
nan’s Report, (c) Messrs. Simons Co.’s letter 
of 12th September, 1919, and the “ general 
conditions ” enclosed with that letter are 
regrettable. 

The reports of Mr. Kidd and of Sir George 
Buchanan wore not studied with due and 
proper care by the Bombay Government and 
the Government of Tndia respectively. 

The Government of Bombay ought to have 
approached the Port Trust and the Royal 
Indian Marine for permission to dredge in the 
Harbour before deciding on dredging as the 
mode of reclamation. 

We consider that Sir George Buchanan ought 
to have made far more extended and careful 
local investigations. These occupied him for 
less than a fortnight in May, 1919. 

He knew that the Port Trust had had “diffi- 
culties” with the dredgers “Kalu’’ and 
“Jinga” built by Messrs. Simons & Co. He 
I ought to have made specific inquiries about 
I this, but he did not do so. Mr. Messent* the 
] engineer to the Port Trust, gave him at some 
j time the pamphlet entitled “Some results of 
the working of the * Jinga ’ and ' Kalu.’ ” 
A table of figures In that document showed 
that the average of both vessels was 1,126 cubic 
yards per hour as compared with 2,000 cubic 
yards per hour guaranteed and achieved on 
test. So little attention did Sir George Bucha- 
f nan pay to this document that at first he said 
l he had never seen it and knew nothing of the 
figures. A few days later ho informed the 
I Committee that he had found a copy of the 
| document and that, as it bore Mr. Messent’s 
I initials, he no doubt got it from him. 

I In his letter of 25th July, 1919, to Messrs. 

I Simons and Company, he wanted “your gua- 
| rantee that the plant will do the work required.” 

He did not get it. He wanted also a dredger 
j “ with a minimum capacity of 2,000 cubic 
yards of clay per hour.” He did not get it. 

| On the contrary, he ultimately accepted a 
| specification in which these two most necessary 
! stipulations were omitted. > 

Not having studied Mr. Messent’s publica- 
tion, he held the unfounded belief (which a 
careful reading of Mr. Messent’s document 
would have dissipated) that the results of the 
work of the “Kalu” and “Jinga” justified 
him in specifying the same output per hour on 
test for the “ Sir George Lloyd.” j 

The Dredger. — Messrs. Simons and Com- 
pany, through their representative Mr.' 
McMurray, were well aware that hard clay’ 
existed in Bombay Harbour. Partly for that, 
reason they refused a test on site. They sug-‘ 
gested a dredger designed for soft clay but gave 
no guarantee that it would do the required work 
or give a minimum output of 2,000 cubic yards’ 
per hour. In drafting their offer of 12th Sep- 
tember 1919, we think they were more con- 
cerned in protecting themselves than in sun- 
plying a dredger fit for the known purpose fen* 
which it was going to be used. Accepting' 
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Mr. McMurray's own account of the interviews 
of July and August 1919, we disapprove of 
his attitude and that of his firm. Sir George 
Buchanan accepted any conditions they made, 
because he had the fixed belief that the harbour 
reclamation was in all respects the same pro- 
blem as the Sewri, and because of his erroneous 

hftliAf In flip! rjmftpltv of the “ K&ln ” and 


The capacity of the dredger was much too 
low, and a guarantee of an output of soft clay 
“at the rate of” 2,000 cubic yards per hour 
on test meant infallibly an output under ordi- 
nary working conditions of much less. The 
position seems ultimately to have been appre- 
ciated by Sir George Buchanan, who, in hiB 
report of 15th December, 1924, thought it 
“Improbable with the class of material now 
being taken from the harbour that the ‘Sir 
George Lloyd * will do her estimated output 
of five million cubic yards per annum." In 
the same report he said “if wo get two-thirds 
of the total output we shall be doing well." 

Having regard to the great initial outlay and 
the need for speedy realisation, the time within 
which the work would be completed was an 
element of the highest importance. 

We are convinced that no crew, however 
skilful and diligent, ever can or will get any- 
thing like five million cubic yards of material 
from the Harbour in any one season by the 
agency of the “Sir Georce Lloyd." In a 
deep bed of soft clay they probably would get 
from time to time material at the rate of 2,000 
cubic yards per hour. The first two reasons 
given by Mr. Halcrow in his re]>ort and set 
out in the body of this document arc conclu- 
sive against the possibility of any continuous 
happening of this kind. The material on the 
average is too stiff, the depth of material 
uncertain, the bed of the sea uneven, with 
uperopping rock, stones and mooruni, the 
capacity of the dredger too low. 

Whilst we are of opinion that the “ Sir George 
Lloyd " would under tost conditions have 
delivered 2,000 cubic yards of Boft day per 
hour, and therefore conformed to the building 
contract, of we are opinion that the “ C'olaba " 
did not do so, and that she was structurally 
weak. In our view she ougiit to have been 
stiff enough to take any variation in load with- 
out sustaining damage by vibration. 

In November, 1919, Sir George Buchanan 
being in ignorance of the quality and charac- 
teristics oi the silt or mud and clay in ttie 
harbour, ought, as a measure of prudence, to 
have advised the Government of Bombay that 
no decision should lie come to to treat the 
redamation as a dredging problem until chock 
borings haa been taken to ascertain the density, 
depth and resistance of the silt or mud and 
clay in various parts of the harbour, and also 
that it was essential to ascertain by experi- 
ment whether the material obtained from the 
bed of the sea would dry out wiien deposited 
in an area under reclamation. Certainty on 
these points could have been arrived at by 
December, 1919, and the check borings were 
all the more necessary as Messrs. Simons had 
at this time definitely refused a test at Bombay . 

**Wlth*> regard to the order of the dredger we 
consider Sir George Buclianan committed grave 
ptfprp of Judgment. The principal cause of 


the failure of the dredging operations arose, 
in our opinion, from the fact that Sir George 
Buchanan did not take the trouble to ascertain 
the working records of the “ Kalu " and 
“ Jinga," and believing that they had done 
“extraordinarily good work" was of opinion 
that vessels of a slightly increased horse -power 
of the same type would be adequate for the 
work. A most serious mistake in connection 
with the order of the dredger was the assump- 
tion that a machine capable of dredging 2,000 
cubic yards ou a short test would be capable 
of averaging that quantity during a whole 

SCHBOI) • 

The Wall. — The building of the sea wall 
at both ends simultaneously was disastrous, 
'though the suggestion emanated from the 
Government of Bombay who must therefore 
take the greater part of the responsibility, we 
are of opinion that Sir George Bnchanau should 
have advised against it, and resisted it, and 
should iu the circumstances of the sale of Block 
H to the Military have prepared a programme 
for the building of the wall and the commence- 
ment of the iieclamation from the C’olaba end 
only. 

Moreover, the building of the sea wall from 
both ends simultaneously prevented the con- 
tinuance of the original and sensible plan 
which was to shut in an area as soon as possible 
and pump into it with the least possible delay. 

We are quite unable to accept the theory 
set up by Sir George Buchanan that the phrases 
“ soft clay " and “ stiff clay " as used by him 
connoted the same density of material. Also 
we cannot accept his explanation that where 
he uses the words “ hard clay " or “ closely 
compacted clay " or other equivalent phrase, 
he meant, not that it was hard in its position 
in the harbour, but that it was of a character 
which would become hard when pumped into 
the reclamation. 

The linn of Messrs. Meik and Buchanan did 
not prepare proper programmes of work nor 
adhere to any fixed programme. The reason 
of their indecision with regard to the dredging 
was due partly to the limitation of area by 
the Port Trust and ltoyal Indian Marine (for 
which neither the firm nor Sir George Bucha- 
nan cau lie held accountable), but principally 
to the fact that, having no certain belief in 
the quality of the material in the harbour, 
they were unable to formulate proper and 
precise future plans. 

Bir George Buchanan did not realize that 
he was the expert to whom from first to last 
the Government looked for advice and assist- 
ance. He did not appreciate that when he 
found causes for complaint it was his duty to 
require them to be remedied, and in virtue of 
his responsibility for supervision to see that 
they were remedied. In his evidence he ascribed 
to himself a position of no power, weight or 
importance, and he allowed his opinion to he 
disregarded. We think that this was an entire 
misconception of his petition, and he never 
ought to have allowed his advice to be set on 
one side. On such occasions as this happened 
he should at once have realised his duty to the 
Government of Bombay and assisted them by 
making the facts known to them, and we can 
have no donbt that Lord Lloyd and Sir Leslie 
Wilson would have welcomed information and 
would have given all help and encouragement 
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to Sir George Buchanan in any effort made by 
him to advance the work. 

Responsibility.— The agreement of the 
17th March, 1921, between the firm of Meik 
ami Buchanan and the Secretary of State for 
India in Council was an unhappily framed 
document. Clause 3 gave Sir Lawless Hepper 
the opportunity of saying that as the Resident 
Engineer had to carry out the details of the 
work in accordance with the firm’s instructions, 
that therefore the firm were responsible for the 
due execution of the works. On the other 
hand, Sir George Buchanan naturally pointed 
to the sentence, also in Clause 3, that the Resi- 
dent Engineer should be “subject to the con- 
trol of the Director of Development.” From 
this arose a mutual misunderstanding Thus 
fiom the outset neither Sir George Buchanan 
nor Sir Lawless Hepper seemed to have a very 
clearly defined idea of their respective duties. 
Later, when the disaster was threatening the 
enterprise, each relied upon his interpretation 
of the agreement. Sir Lawless Hepper, when 
giving evidence, insisted before us that Sir 
George Buchanan was entirely responsible for 
the due execution of the works, as if he were, 
in fact, a contractor who had undertaken them. 
On the other hand, Sir George Buchanan con- 
tended that that responsibility lay with Sir 
Lawless Hepper, pointing out that he it was 
who iiad control of the Resident Engineer, and 
that his firm has no power of dismissal over any 
of the staff. On the strict construction of the 
ngreeinent we incline to the opinion that Sir 
George Buchanan is right, although there are 
statements of his to be found in his correspon- 
dence which would bear the interpretation 
that he did regard his firm as responsible for 
the actual carrying out of the works. 

If the Government of Bombay intended to 
make Sir George Buclianan’s firm responsible 
for the execution of the works, nothing was 
easier than to say so in plain and simple words, 
and as a necessary corollary to put the Resi- 
dent Engineer entirely under the control of 
his firm, including the power of appointment 
and the power of dismissal. The provision 
that the Government of Bombay should pay 
the Resident Engineer would not have detracted 
from a provision that the firm should be res- 
ponsible for the due execution of the work, 
nor from the legal position that the Resident 
Engineer would have been the servant and 
agent of Sir George Buchanan. In that way 
the position of Sir George Buchanan and Sir 
Lawless Hepper would have been perfectly 
clearly defined. 

The reports of the Development Directorate, 
drafted by Sir Lawless Hepper, cannot be 
justified. They did not present a true picture 
of the progress of the work and concealed mate- 
rial circumstances. 

We are of opinion that Sir Lawless Hepper 
had so much work in connection with the other 
Development Schemes that even if he had 
appreciated his responsibility for the execution 
of the works he could only have carried out 
that duty as regards the Reclamation by neglect- 
ing other duties relating to the other schemes. 

Mr. Lewis was not a “ specialist in sea works 
and dredging*’; Sir George Buchanan ought 
not to have nominated him. He was however, 


greatly handicapped by the necessity of pre- 
paring a detailed project estimate, and this 
so absorbed his energies that he was unable to 
devote himself fully to supervising and pushing 
on the work. Very shortly after he became 
Resident Engineer we are satisfied that he 
was in ill health which became manifest and 
disabled him in 1922. It is most regrettable that 
he was allowed (contrary to Sir George Bucha- 
nan’s advice) to remain at his post till July, 
1924. 

We are of opinion that Mr. Elgce, Mr. O’Rorke 
and Mr. Speirs have done their best on 
all occasions to promote the interests of the 
Reclamation, and that the quarry, construc- 
tional and dredging staff have done their duty . 

It has been put forward that the Reclama- 
tion of Back Bay would, by providing more 
land in tiie business and residential area, in 
some way relieve housing conditions of the 
poorer classes. That, in our opinion, is too 
remote for serious consideration, but, has 
Back Bay proved to bo the financial success 
which was anticipated, the advantage to all 
classes of persons in tho City and throughout 
the Presidency would have been that there 
would have been available immense sums of 
money to bo used for any purpose pleasing 
the Legislative Council. The confident antici- 
pation of profits had no doubt considerable 
woight in causing the reclamation of Back Bay 
to be accepted as an integral and necessary 
part of any comprehensive plan of development. 

Action on the Report.— Having regard to 
the recommendations made by the Mears’ 
Committee and in accordance with the wishes 
of tho Legislative Council, Government have 
decided for the present to confine future opera- 
tions in connection with tho Back Bay Reclama- 
tion Scheme to the reclamation and develop- 
ment of blocks Nos. 1, 2 and 7 and reclamation 
of block No. 8 (undeveloped) with a marine drive 
along the existing foreshore connecting blocks 
2 and 7. The area under reclamation has 
thus been reduced from 1,145 to 552 acres. A 
representative committee lias also been cons- 
tituted with a view to advise Government on all 
important matters connected with the reclama- 
tion. A layout plan in respect of the block* 
which are proposed to be reclaimed has been 
prepared and is now before another committee 
specially appointed for the purpose. A revised 
detailed estimate in respect of the reduced scheme 
is also under preparation. The dfredger 
“ Kalu ” in conjunction with the intermediate 
pumping Btation “ Jinga ” will be commissioned 
to work in connection with block No. 1 from 
October 1927. The dredging into this block 
will be continued up to May 1928, and resumed 
in October 1928, if necessary. The entire work 
of murum topping on block No. 8 has been given 
on contract and proposals for letting out tho 
remaining work on contract basis is under con- 
sideration. At the request of the Military 
authorities, an area of about 24 acres in block 
No, 8 has been prepared in advance of the rest 
of the block and was handed over In 1927 
The remaining portion of block No. 8 is 
expected to be transferred to them by Afc*y 
1928 at the latest. Tho programme oi recla- 
mation, a* at present contemplated, Is expec- 
ted to be completed by 1981-1082, 
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The administration of the affairs of the 
larger port* (Calcutta, Bombay , Madras, KaiacM, 
Rangoon and Chittagong) is vested by law in 
bodies specially constituted tor the purpose. 
They have wide powers, but their proceedings 
are subject In a greater degree than those of 
municipal bodies to the control of Government. 
At all tbe ports the European members con* 
stitute the majority and the Board for Rangoon 
consists mainly of European members. 

The income, expenditure and capital debt, 
according to the latest figures obtainable from 
the Department of Commercial I utelligenee and 
Statistics (India) of the six principal ports 


managed by Trusts (Aden is excluded from the 
tables) are shown in the following table 


- 

Income. 

j Expendi- 
ture. 

Capital 

Debt. 

Calcutta . . 
Bombay .. 
Madras 
Karachi .. 
Rangoon , . 
Chittagong. 

Rs. 

3,21,27,748 

2,97,27,130 

35,12,801 

68,02,57b 

85,88,932 

7,24.062 

Rs. 

3,15,44,101 

2,90,16,839 

30,88,982 

64,01,613 

71,33,776 

4,67,368 

Rs. 

17,75,31,194 

22,60.68,405 

1,41,14,721 

4,35,24,000 

3,78,90,182 

3,68,202 


CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
are as follows . — 

Appointed by Government . — 

Mr. 8. C. Stuart- Williams, Chairman. 

Mr. T. H. Elderton, Deputy Chairman and 
Secretary. 

Elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce . — 
Mr. II. E. G. Eddls, (Messrs, (inlander?** 
Arbuthnot A Co.), Mr. J. Y. Philip, m.l.o.. 
(Messrs. Kllburn & Co.), A. Mc.D Kddis, m.l.o. 
(Messrs Gladstone Wyllie A Co.) Mr. H. C* 
Edmonson, (Messrs. Turner Morrison A Co.). 
Mr. J. II. Eifo, (Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie 
A Co.), Mr. J. A. Tassie, (Messrs. James. 
Finlay A Co.). 

Elected by the Calcutta Trades Association . — 
Mr. J. H. Wlggett, m.b.e,, (Messrs. T.E. Thomson 
A Co.). 

Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce. — Mr. J. C. Bauerjee, ltal Bahadur, 
A- C. Bauerjee (Messrs. Behar Firebricks A 
Potteries, Ltd.) Mr. Wallin Ranjan barker, M l,o. 
(The liiuduatlmn Co-operative Insurance Society, 
Ltd.) 

The traffic figures and the income o i the Trust f ( 


Elected by the Indian Chamber of Commerce . — 
Mr. D. 8. Erulkar, ( The Seindia Steam 
Navigation Co., Ltd.) 

Elected by the Municipal Corporation of 
Calcutta. — ])r. Naremlra Nath, Law, M.a.b.l., 
P.R.S., p.H.n. 

Nominated by Government. — Mr. C. W. A. 
Cuiroll, (Agent, Beugal-Nagpur Railway), Mr. G. 
L. Colvin, c.B.. c.M.Q., D.s.o. (Agent, East In- 
dian lily.), Mr. N. Pearce, (Agent, Eastern 
Bengal lily.), Mr. G. 8. Hardy, I.O.8., (Collector 
of Customs) and Capt. C. A. Scott, 0 . 3 . 0 . 

tt.I.M. 

The principal officers of the Trust are — 

Traffic Manager. — Mr. W. A. Burns. 

Chief Accountant. — Mr. N. G. Park, C.A. 

Chief Engineer. — Mr. J. McGlashau, M. Inst. 

0. E. 

Deputy Conservator. — Commander C. V. L. 
Norcoek, o.b.e., r.n. 

Medical Officer. — Lt.-Col. H. B. Steen, 

1. M.S. 

Consulting Engineer and London Agent. — n r. 
J. Angus, m. Hist. o.S. 

1 the last thirteen years arc as follows : — 


Year. 

Docks. 

Jetties. 

Stream. 

Nott tonnage 
of shipping 
entering the 
Port. 

Income. 

General 

Exports 

Coal 

1 Exports 

Imports 

Imports. 

Exports. 

iuipoite. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tous. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Rs. 

1914-15 

920,659 

2,633,805 

700,133 

917,978 



3,714,344 

1,44,50,349 

1915-16 

1,054,985 

1,0 1-0 ,645 

570,997 

788,481 



2,967,798 

1,59,35,456 

1916-17 

1,185,159 

1,994,528 

444,210 

686,010 



2,804,680 

1,57,23,432 

1917-18 

995,112 

1,014,903 

363,383 

633,693 



2,094,011 

1,58,39,175 

1918-19 

1,097,582 

t .333,285 

482,403 

575,833 



2,292,462 

1,90,53,513 

1919-20 

1,146,479 

2,264,970 

053,066 

713,746 



2,941,846 

2,23,55,614 

1920-21 

1,133,719 

3,046,400 

413,357 

685,080 



4,017,514 

2,66,08,032 

1921*22 

974,783 

1,687,222 

697,361 

622,411 



3,446,021 

2,19,17,042 

1922-28 

1,414,166 

1,1/4,041 

304,109 

680,053 



3,336,722 

2,64,75,522 

1928-24 

1,722,306 

1,325,801 

221,035 

761,920 



3,621,243 

2,60,89.027 

1C24-25 

1,770,054 

1,495,915 

290,412 

874,714 



3,845,788 

2,78,23,364 

1925-26 

1,494,442 

1,796,400 

352,714 

051,442 

2.231,637 

1,601,941 

3,887,660 

3,21,27,748 

1926-27 

1.465,854 

2,476,794 

455,577 

963 ,297 1 

2,344,800 

1,513,885 

4,177,118 

3,12,02,183 

1927*28 

1,837,371 

2,817,443 

480,367 

1,007,917 

2,689,186 

1 1,606,728 

4,638,569 

3,38,82.124 
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BOMBAY. 


BOARD OF TRU8TRRS .— Nominated by Govern- 
ment — Mr. W. H. Heilson, o.b.e., m. inst. O.E., 
X. I. Mech. s. ^Chairman), Mr. A. It, Dalai, 

l. c.s., Roar-Admiral Walwyn, c.b , P.s.o. R.r.M., 
Mr. A. M. Green, I.O.S., Sir Ernest Jacksou, 
Kt . C.I.E.. Mr. T. G Russell, Mr. R. D. Bell, 
O.I.E., 1 . 0 . 8 . , and the General Officer Com- 
manding, Bombay District. 

Elected by the Chamber of Commerce — Mr. F. C. 
Annesley, Sir Leslie Hudson, Kt., Mr E. Miller, 
Mr. G. L. Winterbotham and Mr. P. Barker. 

Elected by the Indian Merchant*’ Chambei,—8\t 
Pnrsliotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., o.i.e., m.b.k , 
the Hon'ble Sir Manmohanda* Ramji. Kt., Mr. 
Laljl Naranji, Mr. Mathuradas Canji Mattani 
and Mr. Lakhmidas llowjee Tairsee. 

Elected by the Municipality. — Mr. Fa/.ul 
Ibrahim Rahimtulla and Mr. Meyer Nisslm. 

Elected by the Millowneu * Association.— 
Mr. A. Geddis. 

The following are the principal officers of the 
Trust 

I) y. Chairman, W. R. S. Sharpe, M inst T. 

SKORETAflY’S DEPARTMENT. 

Secretary , N. M. Morris, Deputy Secretary, A. S. 
Bakre, M. a. (Cantab.), Bar -at- Law. 7/ cad Clerk, I 
J. D. Mhatrc. 

Chief accountant's Department. 

Chief Acctt., C. P. Gay, Deputy Acctts , J. F. 
Pereira, B.A.,and W.D. Read, Asst. Acctts., W. E. 
McDonnell, B S. Turkhud, J.P , and R. O. 
Collyer, Junior Asstt. Acctts., H. W. Scott and 
A. N. Moos, Cashier, V. D. Jog, Ry. Audit Ins- 
pectors, W. Casliug, R. C. Palais and Bhikaji 
Ramchandra, Supdt , Stores Accounts /{ranch, 
O. Hyde, Supdt , Establishment li ranch , A. It. 
Javeri. 

Chief Engineer's Department. 

Chief Engineer, J. McClure, M. inst. C.E., 
Deputy Chief Engineer, G. E. Bennett, M.sc., 

m. inst. O.E., M.I. Mecli. e., Executive Engineers, 

C. W. W*l38, M. Inst. o.K., B.C. Rowlandson 

F. G. Carron. M. inst. C.E., and A. Hale- 
White, M.A., A M.I.C.E., Senior Assistant Engineers . 

G. E Terry, A.M.I.O.K , J. A.Rolfe, P.E. Vazlfdar, 
L.c.E. (1st Class), Engineering Assistants, E. L, 
Everatt, A.M.i.o.E ..Personal Assistant to the Chief 
Engineer , T. B. Hawkins, Mechanical Supdt., R. 
McMurray, Ml. Mech E., Asst Mechanical 
Supdts. R. B. McGregor, amime, B. C. 
Sharpe, 8. J. Watt and W. 0. A. Yonng, 

B Sc. (Engr.), Chief Foreman, A. C. fitrelley, 

H I K. A.R.E. 

Docks Manager's Department. 

Docks Manager, C. N. Rich, BA., Deputy Docks 
Managers, F. A . Boriasow, W. G. H. Templeton, 
and F. Seymour Williams, Deputy Manager 
(Office), P. A. Davies, Asst Docks Managers, 
Island 2nd grade, E. C, Jolley, A. Matt-os, L. 

K. Walsh, C. W. Bond, F. J. Warder, D. L. 
Lynn, C. O. A* Martensz, P. B. Fenner, 
X&nabhoy Framjl, E. J. Kail, and Perozshaw 
Bezonjl, Cash Supervisor, T. D'Silva, Cashier. 
Robert Fernandes. 


| Railway Manager's Department. 

Railtcay Manager, J. R. Reynolds, o.i.e., v.d, 
| (on leave preparatory to retirement), Ay. Ry. 
Manager, D. Q. M. ‘ Mearns. Deputy Railwa , 
Manager Supernumerary, A. F. Watts, Ag. Dy, 
Ry. Manager, H. A. Gaydon, Assistant 
Railway Manager, S. G. N. Shaw, Ag. Asstt. 
Rly. Manager, C. F. Chard, Asstt. Traffic Supdt.. 
/V ‘ nrud y* Office Siiju/t,, Kashinath 
Gangadhar. 

Port Department. 

Port Officer, Capt . 12. V. Whlsh, O.B.E, , R.I.M.* 
J P., Asstt. Port Officer, Coindr. A. G. Kincli, 
D.s.o., K i.m.. Harbour Master, W. Sj Hoseason 
J i*. Alexandra Dock, Senior Dock Master, T. G 
" arland, Dock Master, J. McMillan, Senior Asstt 
Dork Master, C. Haile, Asst. Dock Master, J. A 
Puddlngton, Rerthing Masters, H. F. Eddowos 
D. Broadey, G. .1. Kedgc, F. H. Kellard 
Prince's and Victoria Docks, Dock Masters, C H 
Crole-Reea (I /<" P. and Victoria Docks), Dock 
Master, A. J Milne** (Prince's Dock), Astt. Dock 
Masters, W.P. Bigg, Rerthing Masters . W. J. 
Barter, A. M. Dudley, L G Grint, and another; 
Port Deptt. Inspector, J. Munster, Office Supd 
Moses Samuel. ** 

Laud and Bunders Department. 

Manager, F. H. Taylor, P.A.8.I., m.r.p.i,- 

Deputy Manager, B. C. Durant, Personal Asst, 
to the Land Manager, R. G, Deshmukh, B.A., LLB. 
Office Supdt., W. O'Brien, Asst Managers 8 j* 
Plunkett, W. H. Cummings and C. P. Watson) 
Chief Inspector, G. O. Batteniicrg, Head Clerk, 
D. A. Pereira. 

Controller of Stores Department. 

Controller of Stores, H. E. I.ces, 1st Assistant 
W. J. Wilson. 2nd Assistant, G. P. Doolev' 
Statistical Supdt., B. F. Davidson. 

Medical Department. 

Administrative Medical Officer, Dr. W. Nunan 
b a., m D.,n oh.. Medical Officers, Dr. F. D. Bana* 
M.B., M.R C.s. (South District), Dr. A. D* 
Karkhaiiawalla. mbbs, t North District)) 
Dr. M. Vijayakar, lm, & s„ Superintendent 
Antop Village. 

The revenue of the Trust in 1027-28 amounted 
to Rs. 2,81,07,5(10. The expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 2,70,54,098. The result of the year's 
working was a surplus of its. (1,50,517 under 
General Account which has been transferred to 
the Revenue Reserve Fund, and a surplus of 
Rs. 9:1.950 under Pilotage Account, The balance 
of the Revenue Reserve Fund at the close of the 
year amounted to Rs. 72,77.78 8. The aggregate 
captial expenditure during the year was 
Rs. 11,8(1,874. The total debt of the Tnwt at 
the end of the yea i amounted to Rs. 22,42,11 714. 

The trade of the Port of Bombay during the 
last official year aggregated 251 crores Id value. 

The following statement shows the number %t 
steam and square-rigged vessels which during 
recent yean have entered the docks or been 
berthed at the harbour walls and paid dues. 
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excluding those which have remained for nn- 
loading and loading in the harbour stream : — 


fear. 

Number. 

Tonnage, 

1911-12 

.. 1,619 

2,707,918 

1912-13 

. . . 1,506 

2,920,506 

1913-14 

.. 1,579 

3,135,597 

4,417,035 

1914-15 

. . . 1,880 

1916-16 

. . 1,794 

3,939,721 

1916-17 

. .. 2,112 

6,031,572 

1917-18 

. . . 2,069 

4,740,578 

1918-10 

. . . 2,058 

4,526,846 

1019-20 

. .. 2,164 

4,874,820 


1920-21 

. . . 2,029 

4,589,627 

1921-22 

. . 2,123 

4,895,968 

1922-23 

.. 1,907 

4,429.263 

1923-24 

. . 2,044 

4,661,904 

1924-25 

. . 1 ,890 

4,500,630 

1925-26 

. . 1,894 

4,570,038 

1926-27 

.. 1,842 

4,386,312 

1927-28 

. . 2,027 

4,864,344 


The two dry docks were occupied during 
the year 1927-28 by 194 vessels, the total 
tonnage amounting to 696,415 tons which was 
more than the previous year by 70,612 tons 


KARACHI. 


The members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Port of Karachi are as follows : — 

Chairman. — J. B. 8. Thubron, c.i.k. 

Appointed by Government. — H. H. Hood, 
(Collector of Customs, Karachi); H. F. 
Lockwood, ( Divisional Superintendent, 
North-Western Railway); Captain 0. 1J. 
Peck, D.8.O., M.O, R.A. (P.A.A Q.M.Q., Sind 
Independent Brigade Area); Mir Ay ub Khun, 
Bur-at-Lnw. 

Elected by the Karachi Chamber oj Commerce.— 
H. C. Whitehouse, (Strauss & Co.) ; K. A. 
Pearson, (Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co., 
Ld.) (On leuv<<); J. it. N. Graham. v.<\ 
(Grahams Traoing Co.), (acting) W. M. 
Petrie, (ItalH Brothers), J. J. Flockhart 
(Macklnnon. Mackenzie A Co.) 

Elected by the Karachi Indian Merchants * 
Association : — Lokamal Chellaram, lshcrdus 

N. Msllik. 

Elected by the Buyers A? Shippers Chamber . — 
Jamshcd N. It. Mehta (Vice-Chairman), 
Harldas Lalji. 

Elected by the Karachi Municipality. — Tikam- 
das Wadhumal. M.A (Oxon), Bar-at-Law. 
The principal officers of the Trust are : — 
Secretary db Traffic Manager.— T. 8. Downie, 

O. B.E. 


Port Officer. — Capt. J. F. Vibart, O.B.E., E.l.ll. 
Chief Accountant — B. A. Tnglet, b.a , O.A. 

Chief Engineer. — W. P. Shepherd- Barron, 

. M. Inst. C.K. 

i Deputy Chief Engineer. — If. A. L, French, 
M. Inst. O.K. 

Chief Storekeeper . — R. A. Dondc. 

The Revenue receipts and expenditure of the 
l Port of Karachi for the year 1927-28 were as 
under: — 

! Revenue receipts (excluding the Port Fund 
Account) Rs. 65,65,965. Revenue Expenditure 
Rs. 58,84,767. Surplus Us. 7,31,198. Reserve 
Fund Rs. 45,25,700. 

The number of vessels which entered the Port 
during the year 1927-28, exclusive of vessels 
put back and fishing boats was 2,938 with a 
tonnage of 2,602,353 against 3,023 with a tonnage 
of 2,382,713 in 1926-27. 950 steamers of all 

kinds entered the Port with a tonnage of 2,488,849 
against 88 » and 2,256,969, respectively, in the 
previous year. Of the above, 763 were of British 
nationality. 

Imports lauded at the siiip wharves during 
the year totalled 630,458 tons against 600,805 
iu the previous year. Total shipments from 
the ship wharves were 760,356 tons iu 1927-28 
against 580, 118 tons in 1926-27. 


MADRAS. 


The following gentlemen are the Trustees of i 
the Port of Madras:— j 

Officiate — Sir Bradford Leslie, Kt., O.B.K. , > 
M. Inst. C.R., M.l.K.K., Chairman and Chiet I 
Engineer; C. R. Watkins, v i.k., (Collector j 
of Customs); and Capt. C K. Campbell, 
D.8.O., M.V.O., R.I.M. (Presidency Port j 

Officer). 

Non-Official*.— (1) Nominate by Govern - j 
went. — F. B. Wathen, M.B e., v.i>„ m. Inst. 
T. ; r. Rothera, o B.K., X. Inst. C.K. , l.M.l.K. , 
(2) Representing Chamber of Commerce, 
Madras.— W. (>. Wright, Sir .lames Simpson, 
Kt„ Kenneth Kay, F. Jtirley, ; (3) Repre- 
senting Soutern India Chamber of Com- 
merce, Madras. —U. R. Ry. Diwan Balia- 
dux^Govlndoaa Chathoorbhujadoss Gam, Di- 
wifn Bahadur G. Narayanaswamy Chetty 
Garuti (4) Representing Madras Trades 
H. S. Walton, R. J. C. 
Robertson ; (5) Representing Southern India 


Skin and Uide Merchants’ Association . — 
M. Mohamed Ismail Sahib, Bahadur; 
Representing Madras Piece-goods Men hunts* 
Association. — M. R. Ry. Ran Sahib B. 
Papayya Chetty Garu. 

Principal Officers are. —Deputy Chief Engi- 
neer, W. Fyife, M. Inst. c.K.. M. I. struct, e. 
Executive Engineer, M. tt. Ry. Rao Bahadur 
■ K Ganapathy Kudwa Avcrgal, B.A., B.C.K.; 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineer, Cap- 
tain E. G. Bowers, M.c., a.m I.K.R. ; Assistant 
Mechanical Engineer, W. White, M.I. 
Mar. K. ; Assistant Enginer, M. R. Ry. 
V. Dayananda Kainath Avergal, b.a., 
b.k., Assistant Engineer, M. R. Ry. S. 
Nagabushanam AvergaJ, b.a., m.k. 
Assistant Engineer (Electrical), M. R. Ry. 
K. Subramaniam ; Traffic Manager (on 
leave) J. G. Lord. ; Assistant Traffic Mana- 
gers, F. W. Stooke and James Chance; 
Chief Accountant, M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur 
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RANGOON. 


S. Narayana Aiyar Avcrgal, m.a. ; Manager 
anti Accountant, M. It. Ry. ltai Sahib 
S. Seshiah A\ergal; Office Manager, J. L. ! 
Pinto. 


The receipts during the year of the Port Trust 
on lie venue account from all sources were • 
Its 45,04,712 as against 37,39,364 in 1926-27 and 
the gross expenditure out of revenue was 
Rs. 49,69,147. During the year 936 vessels with 
an aggregate tonnage of 3,013.109 tons, called 
at the port against last year’s figure of 795 
vessels of 2,609,985 tons. I 

The personnel of the Commissioners for the 
Port of ltangoon is comprised of se\enteen 
members. — 

Appointed by Government. — Mr. J. A. Cherry, 
C.I.K. (Chairman); Captain C It. Goad, 
r.i.m. (Principal Port Olhcer); Messrs. 1 , 
W. Keay and T. Cormack. 


Ex-officio. — Messrs. \V. W Nmd (Collector of j 
Customs); W. B. Brander, c.i.i:., c.h.k., 

I.c.s., m.l.o (Chairman, ltangoon Pe\elop- 
ment Trust) and J.R.D. Glascott, c.l.t ., j 
M.L.c. (Agent, Burma Railways). 


Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce . — 
Messrs. J. R. Turner, ( Vice-Chairman) ; 
W T. Howison and M. L. Burnet (one seat 
vacant). 

Elected by the Rangoon Trades Association . — 
Mr. J. Fisher. 


] 

I 


Elected by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce . — 
Mr. Lev Boon Tin. 

Elected by the Burma Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce . — Khan Bahadur Haj<>e Ahmed 
Chandoo and Virjeebhai Dahya. 


Elected by the Small Rice Millers ’ Aisoctattou. — 
U. Thwin. 

Elected by the Rangoon Municipal Corpora- 
tion. — U. Ba Pe, m.l.o. 

Principal officers are — 

Secretary . — Mr. C. Witcher. 

Chief Accountant. — Mr. D. H. James, A.C.A. 

Chief Engineer. — Mr. E.C. Niven, M. Inst. C.W. 

Deputy Conservator. — Mr. H. N. Gilbert. 

Traffic Manager . — Mr. E. J. B. Jeffery, 
(Officiating). 

The receipts and expenditure on revenue ac- 
count for the Port of Rangoon in 1927- 
28 were — 

Receipts . .Its. 86,36,636. 

Expenditure ..Its. 83,78,211. 

The capital debt of the Port at the end of tho 
year was Rs. 4,72.33,781 . The balance (includ- 
ing investments at cost) at the credit of the 
different sinking funds on 31st March 192b was 
Rs. 1,61,80,951. 

The total sea-borne trade of Rangoon during 
tlie year 1927-28 was 5,558,831 tons of which 
1,968.688 tons were imports, 3,575,075 tons 
exports and 15,068 tons transhipment. 
The tonnage of goods passed over the Com- 
missioner's premises during the year amounted 
to 3,672,372 tons. The total number of 
steamers (excluding Government vessels) 
entering tho Port was 1,627 with a total net 
registered tonnage of 3,886,950 being an increase 
of 179 steamers and 73,386 tons In nett tonnage 
over that of 1926-27. 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong in Eastern Bengal, lying on the 
right bank of the river Karnafuli at a distance 
of 12 miles from the sea, was already an import- 
ant port in tho sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese gave it the namo of Porto Grande. 

The construction of the Assam- Bengal Rail- 
way has facilitated tho transport of trade with 
As*»am and Eastern Bengal for which the Port 
of Chittagong is the natural outlet. 

The chief exports are tea and jute and im- 
ports piece-goods, salt, oil and machinery. 

Foreign Trade 1927-2b Rs. (in lakhs). 

Imports (a) 281*66 

Exports .. .. .. (6) 870*30 

Coasting Trade 1927-28 Rs. (in lakhs). 

Imports (c) 544*75 

Exports . . .. .. (tf) 135*84 

Port Commissioners. — J. Izat, c I.E., Chair- 
man; H R. Wilkinson, c i.e , I.c.s., Vice 

Chairman ; Commander C. It. Bluett, R.i.m., 


ME. Rahman, B.A.; G. A. Wilby; A. McKean; 
J. A. Oliver ; F. C. Gray ; Lai Mohan Choud- 
hury ; Abdul (Inhuman ; Jatlndrn Nath Roy 
Choudhury ; Abdul Haq Duvash. 

Port Officer and Secretary to the Port Commis- 
sioners . — Commander C. It. Bluett, R.I.M. 

Port Engineer. — F. J. Green, B.Sc., A.M.I.o.K., 
Ac. 

Vessels of 25 feet draught can be accommo- 
dated during the greater part of the year at 
four jetties which are fitted with modern equip- 
ment and capable of quick despatch. 

Two additional jetty berths will shortly be 
constructed. 

It is anticipated that considerable improve- 
ment in the depth of the navigable channel of 
the Karnafuli River will be effected by the new 
powerful dredger of 2.0O0 tons hopper capacity 
commissioned during the current year and new 
rivitment works shortly to be carried out. 


VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT. 


The question of creating a harbour at Vizaga* j 
patam to supply an outlet for a large area of 
fertile country adjacent to the East Coast of 
India, hitherto undeveloped, with considerable ; 
mineral resources and without suitable access j 
to the outside world, was first formulated 


by the Bengal Nagpur Railway Company. 
That lire creation of such a port would 
have a beneficial influence on this <y;ca *waa 
unquestioned, for it is pointed out that 
Vizagapatam, lying as it does in front of 
the only practicable gap in the barrier of the 
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Eastern Ghatg, is formed by nature to be the 
outlet of the Central Provinces, from which a 
considerable amount of trade has taken this route 
in the past, even with the imperfect communica- 
tions hitherto available. A necessary comple- 
ment of the scheme is the construction of the 
proposed railway from Parvatipuram to Raipur 
which, with the existing coast line of the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway, would make a large and rich 
area tributary to the proposed port, and obviate 
the long and expensive circuit by Calcutta. 
A link would also be supplied in the most direc t 
route; to Rangoon from Europe by way of 
Bombay, while, from an iinijeriul point of view, 
the possible provision of a fortified port on the 
long and almost unprotected stretch of coast 
between Colombo and Calcutta Is held to be a 
consideration of great importance. The lofty 
projecting head-land of the Dolphin’s Nose 
would, It is pointed out, offer facilities for thiB 

a osc as well as for protecting the entrance 
le Port from the effects of south and south- 
westerly gales. 

The Government of India have, with the 
approval of tho Secretary of State and the 
Legislative Assembly, sanctioned the construc- 
tion of the new railway line from Raipur to 
Parvatipur and tho work is in progress. They 
have also decided to develop the port of V izaga- 
patam under their direct control and the port 
has accordingly been declared to be a major 
port. 

Tho scheme for tho construction and develop- 
ment of the Harbour will be carried out in 
sections. At present, the first section only has 
been sanctioned and consists of a wlmrf 1,500 
feet long, capable of taking 3 or 4 steamers, 
according to their length, with moorings for 
two vessels in the harbour, fine accommoda- 
tion at the oil jetty for 1 oil tanker or oil burn- 
ing steamer. The wharf will afford a depth of 30 
feet below low water ordinary- spring tides and 
the entrance channel, through the creek to the 
harbour, will also be dredged to the same depth. 
In tho first section also, goods facilities are 
provided for in the form of 2 large transit sheds 
with some 170,000 square feet of floor space, 


i with necessary railway sidingg and electric cranes, 
1 and passenger traffic is provided for by means 
| of a dharamsala, a waiting-room and the neces- 
, sary customs examination sheds. On the 
I south side of the creek, away from the Harbour, 

; an oil depot is also to be established where oil 
i tankers can come alongside to fill storage 
; tanks in the depot. 

j The estirnated cost of the first section is about 
! Rs. 240 lakhs and the time required to complete 
; this will depend on the period that the dredging 
and reclamation work will take ; but it is 
anticipated that it will be possible to berth 
ships in the new harbour in about 4 years' time. 

The work is being carried out by a staff of 
Engineers under the direct charge of an Engincer- 
in-Chief, who comes under the administrative 
charge of the Agent, Bengal Nagpur Railway, 
who is ex-officio administrative officer for the 
development scheme. An advisory committee 
consisting of the above-mentioned officers and 
representatives of the Local Government, 
the Vizagapatam Port Administration and the 
commercial interests concerned, has also been 
constituted to advise in the development of the 
Harbour. 

Good progress lias been made with the initial 
portion of the development scheme. Most 
of the la^d has been acquired. A marine 
survey to investigate the sand travel and 
formation of the bar has been completed. 
Dredging of tho inner Harbour by the .Suction 
Dredger has been in progress since March 11)28 
and the construction of the Quay Wail is well 
advanced. Schemes for sewage and town plan- 
ning have been prepared in consultation with 
the municipality and a malarial survey of the 
suburban area has been completed. Arrange- 
ments have also been made with the municipality 
for tho Bupply of water to the Harbour area 
during construction. 

In addition to the Suction Dredger, a Rock 
Breaker and Dipper Dredge is at work in tho 
Entrauce Channel removing the rock and hard 
overlay. 
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Indian oducation is unintelligible except 
through its history. Seen thus, it affords the 
spectacle of a growth which, while to one it 
will appear as a blunder based on an initial 
crior easily avoided, to another it stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide a people alien in senti- 
ments and prejudices into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit them 
for tlie needs of modern life and western ideals. 
There is to-day no subject in the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. Government, local bodies and 
private persons of I earning have in the past devo- 
ted their limited funds to meeting the demands of 
those who perceived the benefits of education, 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where it did not exist. 'The result is that the 
structure has become top-heavy. The lower 
classes are largely Illiterate, while the middle 
classes who constitute the bulk of the t nielli- 
genista are in point of number, -> at least educated 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whose eco* j 
nornic conditions are more highly developed. 
As might be expected from this abnormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which it has 
eventually assumed contains corresponding 
defects. There have, however, in recent years 
been strong movements, leading to the passing 
of Primary Education Acts in several Provinces, 
la favour of the expansion of primary education 
among the masses. 

The Introduction of Western Learning 

— In the early days of its dominion in India, 
the East India Company had little inclination 
lor the doubtful experiment of introducing 
western learning into India. Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, Wiis a genuine 
admirer of the laws and literature of the East. 
Ills policy was to enable the ancient learning 
to revive and flourish under the protection of a 
stable government, and to interfere as little 
as possible with the habits and customs of the 
people. Even the Act of 1813 which set apart 
a lakh of rupees for the introduction and pro- 
motion of a knowledge of the sciences was in- 
terpreted as a scheme for the encouragement 
of Sanskrit and Arabic. In the following year 
the Court of Directors instructed the Governor- 
General to leave the Hindus “to the practice of 
usage, long established among them, of giving 
instruction in their own homes, and to encourage 
them in the exercise and cultivation of their 
talents by the stimulus of honorary marks of 
distinction and in some cases by grants of pecu- 
niary assistance.'* 

It was from sources other than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India. In 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker in Calcutta, joined hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mohan Hoy, to insti- 
tute the Hindu College for the promotion of 
western secular learning. The new institution 
was distrusted both by Christian missionaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but its influence 
grew apace. Fifteen years later, the Commit- 
tee of Public Instruction in Bengal reported 


that a taste for English had been widely dis- 
seminated and that independent schools, con- 
ducted by young men reared in the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in every direction. In 
Bombay, the Eiphinstone Institution was 
founded in memory of the great ruler 
who left India in 1827. A still moro 
remarkable innovation was made in 1&35 by 
the establishment of the Calcutta Medical 
College, whoso object was to teach “ the prin- 
ciples and practice of medical science in strict 
accordance with the mode adopted in Europe.** 
Many pronounced tho failure of the undertaking 
to be inevitable ; for, under the Hindu custom 
the higher castes were forbidden to touch the 
dead. This obstacle was surmounted by Ma- 
dusudan Gupta who, with a few courageous 
pupils, began tho dissection of a human body* 
From that time onward Indians of tho highest 
castes have devoted themselves with enthusiasm 
and with success to the study of medicine In all 
Its branches. 

Another Impetus to the introduction of wes- 
tern learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries. The humanitarian spirit, which 
had been kindled in England by Wesley, Burke 
and Wilberforce, inlluenced action also in India. 
Carey, Manhman and Ward opened tho Urst 
missionary College at Serampore in 1818; and 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff reversed tho 
whole trend of missionary policy in India by his 
insistence on teaching rather tlian on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his school and Collego 
in Calcutta. In Madras, the missionaries had been 
still earlier in tho field; for as early as in 1787 
a small group ot missionary schools were being 
directed by Mr. Schwarz. The Madras Christian 
College was opened in 1837. In Bombay, the 
Wilson School (afterwards College) was founded 
in 1834. 

Lord W. Bentinck’s minute of 1835 (based 
upon Macaulay’s famous minute) marks the 
soniowhat tardy acceptance by Government of 
tho new policy. Government th«n determined 
while observing a neutrality in religious matters 
to devote its available funds to the maintenance 
of secondary schools and colleges of western 
learning to be taught through the medium of 
English. But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should be neglected ; still 
less that the development of the vernaculars 
should be discouraged. Other changes power- 
fully contributed to the success of the new sys- 
tem. Tlie freedom of the press was established 
in 1835; English was substituted for Persian 
as tlie language of the Courts in 1837 and in 
1844 Sir Henry Hardinge ordained that preference 
in Government appointments should he given 
to those who had received a western education, 
In tho following decade tho new learning took 
firm root in India; and, though the Muhamma- 
dans still held aloof, the demand for English 
schools outstripped the means of Government 
for providing them. Fortunately there has been 
of late a marked appreciation among Muslim 
leadere of the need of improving the instructional 
level of their co-religionists; and in many of 
the provinces of India a great Umrwlse 
towards educational advance among thd Muham- 
madan community is now noticeable* 
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GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION 


An epoch In Indian educational history is 
marked by 8lr Charles Wood's despatch In 
1854. Perhaps Its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which It laid on the importance 
of primary education. The old Idea that the 
education imparted to the higher classes of 
society would filter down to the lower classes 
was discarded. The new policy was boldly 
“ to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may be considered the greatest curse of the 
country.** For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instructions were created on lines 
which do not differ very materially from the 
Departments of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 1885 whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been expended upon a few Govern- 
ment schools and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of grants- in-aid to private institutions. 
“ 8uch a system as this, placed in all Its degree* 
under efficient inspection, beginning from the 
humblest elementary institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would Impart life and energy to education In 
India, and lead to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of its benefits to all classes of people.” 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
affiliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system. It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways. 
It enabled Government to select recruits for its 
service on an impartial basis ; it did much, 
through the agency of its Colleges to 
develop backward places ; it accelerated the 
conversion of Indians to a seal for western 
education ; and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of scho- 
lars, but corporations of administrators ; they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates; they 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
so far as learning can he tested by examination. 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses; their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy : and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications. In certain important respects 
the recommendations in the despatch were not 
followed. The Directors did not intend that 
university tests, as such, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts; they also 
recommended the institution of civil service 
examinations. They did not desire the uni- 
versities to be deprived of all teaching func- 
tions; they recommended the establishment of 
university chairs for advanced st jdy. They were 
aware of the dangers of a too literary course of 
Instruction ; they hoped that the system of 
education would rouse the people of India to 
develop the vast resources of their country 
• • . .and gradually, but oertalnly, cooler upon 
them all the advantages which accompany the 
healthy increase of wealth and commerce , The 
encouragement of the grant-in-aid system was 


advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision w’as correct, but In practice it was 
Irretrievably wrong. In its fatal desire to save 
money, Government deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges oouid 
be maintained on the low foes which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay. And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions. There can be little wonder that, 
under such a Bystem of neglect and short-sight- 
edness, evils crept In which are now being re- 
moved gradually by the establishment of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate Education 
charged with the administration of the high 
school and intermediate stages of education. 

The Reforms of 1902-4. 

In 1002, the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Curxon's Government, and 
Its Investigation was followed by the Uni- 
versities Act of 1904. The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the port of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
part of the unlversltes over the schools and 
colleges. The Ohancelors of tho Universities 
were empowered to nominate 80 per nent. of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder : the Gov- 
ernment retained the power of cancelling any 
appointment, and all university resolutions 
and proposals for tho affiliation or disaffiliation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction. The universities were given tho 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and ot inspecting all schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Publio 
Instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects: but 
their scope was in practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research. The territorial 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connex- 
ion with Institutions lying outside those boun- 
daries. Neither the Commission nor the Go- 
vernment discussed the fundamental problems 
of university organisation, but dealt only with 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian system. 
They did not inquire whether the affiliating 
system could be replaced by any other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public authority which 
would be representative of the universities and 
of the departments. They assumed the per- 
manent validity of the existing system^ln its 
main features, and set thenuelves uMy to 
improve and to strengthen It , 
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Recent Developments. 

Since the pawing of the Universities Act of 1904, there has been a considerable expansion of 
the educational system. The two tables given below afford useful comparisons with previous years 
and serve to illustrate the growth and expansion of education in India. 

(a) Students. 




In Recognised Institutions. 

In All Institutions 
(Recognised and Unrecognised). 

Tear. 


Males . 

Girls. 

Total, 

Males. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1890-97 .. 

1901-02 .. 

1906-07 .. 


3,428,376 

8,403,826 

4.164,832 

360,006] 

303,168 

579,648 

3,788,382 

3,886,403 

4,744,480 

3,954,712 

4,077,430 

4,743,604 

402,158 

444,470 

645,028 

4,366,870 

4,621,900 

5,388,682 

10U-12 .. 

1916-16 .. 

1916- 17 .. 

1917- 18 .. 

.. 

5,263,065 

6,871,184 

6,060,810 

6,119,428 

876,660 

1,112,024 

1,166,468 

1,192,309 

6,128,725 

0.983,208 

7,207,308 

7,311,742 

5,828,182 

6.431,215 

6,621,527 

6,683,879 

952,639 

1,186,281 

1,230,419 

1,264,189 

6,780,721 

7,617,406 

7,851,946 

7,948,008 

1918- 19 .. 

1919- 20 .. 


6,098,129 

6,306,128 

1.240,534 

1,306,711 

7,338,603 

7,012,839 

6,623,149 

6,820,204 

1,313,428 

1,377,021 

7,936,677 

8.206,225 

1 920-21 . . 

1021*22 .. 


6,427,966 

6,401,434 

1,347,027 

1,340,842 

7,774,993 

7,742,275 

6,964,048 

6,962,079 

1,412.979 

1,418,422 

8,377,027 

8,381,401 

1922-28 .. 

1023-24 .. 

1924-26 .. 

1026*26 .. 

1026-27 .. 


6.807,708 
7,24 9,256 j 
7, 68s, 901 
8,825,0 13 
0,103,7501 

1,371,267 
1,424,74 7 
1,497,610 

1,000.137 
1,1 In, 517 

8.178,975 
8,674,003 
9,186,411 
O.KMMWO 
10, .*22, 207 

7,341,285 
7,807,594 
8,220,080 
0,390 422 
9,0*10,860 

1,440,805 

1,500,000 

1.577,201 

1.117,270 

1,180,583 

8,791,094 

9,316,654 

9,797,344 

10,507,693 

11,150,448 


(5) Expenditure. 



Tear, 




Direct and Indirect on 
education in British India. 





Public Funds. 

Total. 







Re. 

Rs. 

1806-07 

1901-02 

1906-07 





1,67,66,660 

1,77,03,968 

2,96,34,574 

3,52,44,000 

4.01,21,462 

5,69,03,673 

1011-12 

1916-16 





4.05,23,072 

6,21,68,904 

7,85,02,605 

1 1,08,20,249 

1916- 1? 

1917- 18 





6,14,80,471 

6,46,01,690 

11,28,83,008 

11,82,09,137 

1018-19 

1919-20 

• • • • 

• • • • 




7,17,26,292 

8,44,63,472 

12,98,63,073 

14,88,96,960 

1920*21 

1921*22 

• • a • 

• a • • 




10,06,76,871 

11,49,61,178 

16,77,33,113 

18,37,52,969 

1922*23 

1923-24 

• # • • 

• t • • 




11,88,21,638 

12,31,59,553 

18,84,77,181 

19,91,11,191 

1924- 26 

1925- 26 

1926&7 *** . . 





12,91,27,690 

14,14,96^11 

15,59,23,968 

20,87,48,319 

22,77,92.532 

24,58,47,572 
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la 1W6-27, the total expenditure on 
education in British India amounted to 
B& 24,58,47,572 of which 48 5 percent, came 
from* Government funds, 14*9 percent, from 
Board funds, 21 2 per rent, from fees and 15 4 
per cent, from other sources. In spite of this 
marked advance there is much lee-way to make 
up, as In the last oeneus report the literate 
population of India was only 72 per thousand 
males and females per thousand 18. 

The cost per scholar amounted to Us. 22-0-7 
as follows: to Govt, funds Its. 10-11-2. to local 
funds Rs. 3-4-0, to fees He, 4-10-9 and to other 


sources Ha. 3-6-2. 

The following table provides an interesting 
and valuable comment on the state of education 
in India 1921-2*2. Although the statistical 
return* show more than 8 millions of pupils 
at school it will be seen that over 76 per cent, 
of these are in the lower primary stage ; and it 
may be safely deducted that over 50 per cent, 
of those at school never become literate. Of 
conrse, the total number of pupils at school is 
not a safe criterion of the state of education, 
and a sounder standard of comparison would 
be that number multiplied by the average 
period spent at school. 




Classification op pupils bt iq*s awd stages op issxsrcTios is 1921—22 
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The following figures give the percentage to the population of scholars in British India during 1925-26 
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The different types of institutions with the scholars in attendance at them are shown in the 
follow iag tab le: — 



Institutions. 

Scholars. 

1926. 

1927. 

1926. 

1927. 

Universities 

13 

14 

6,623 

7,053 

Arts colleges 

215 

232 

63,588 

65,250 

Professional colleges 

75 

77 

17,378 

17,616 

High schools 

Middle schools 

2,634 

2,687 

761,637 

794,201 

8,203 

8,651 

954,510 

1,059,866 

Primary schools 

1,83,164 

189,348 

7,790,076 

8,256,760 

Special schools - .. 

Unrecognised Institutions 

8,806 

10,039 

289,891 

328,604 

34,726 

35,216 

621,618 

628,146 

Total . . 

237,836 

2,46,264 

‘l 10,514,321 

11,157,496 


Primary Education.— The primary schools 
are mainly under the direction of the local 
boards and municipalities, in 1911, the late 
Mr. Q, K. Gokhale pleaded in the Imperial 
Legislative Council for a modified system of 
compulsory primary education, but Government 
was unable to accept the proposal mainly for 
financial reasons. In recent years, eight pro- 
vincial legislatures have passed Primary Educa- 
tion Acts authorising the introduction of com- 
pulsory education by local option. Bombay I 
led tbe way In this matter by a private Bill I 
which was passed into law In February 1018. ! 
The other private Bills which followed were 
those of Bihar and Orissa passed in February 
1919, of Bengal passed In May 1919 and of tho ! 
United Provinces, passed In June 1019. Of 
the Government measures, the Punjab Act 
was passed in April 1919, the Central Provinces 
Act in May 192C, the Madras Act in December 
1920 and tho Assam Act in 1925. The City 
of Bombay Primary Education Act of 
J920 extends generally the provisions of 
the 1918 Act to the Bombay Corporation 
also enabling it to intioduce free compulsory 
education ward by ward. .Not content with 
this, the Bombay legislature passed a new Act 
In 1923 to provide for compulsory elementary 
education and to make better provision for the 
management and control of primary education 
in the Bombav Presidency. The Bombay and 
the United Provinces Acts apply only to 
municipalities, the Bengal Primary Education Act 
applies, in the first instance, to municipalities, 
but is capable of extension to rural areas. 
Boys only are included within the scope of the 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal Acts, 


while the Central Provinces Act is capable of 
extension to girls, and the remaining Acte are 
applicable to both sexes. The United Provinces 
legislature passed a second Primary Education 
Act in 1926, viz., the United Provinces District 
Boards Primary Education Act. Tt allows 
the District Boards to Introduce compulsion 
within their areas. All the Acts are drafted 
on very similar lines. If a local body at 
a special meeting convened for the purpose 
decides by a two-thirds majority in favour of 
the introduction of compulsion in any part 
of the area under its control, it may then sub- 
mit to Government, for approval, a scheme to 
give effect to its decision. The scheme must 
be within the means of the local body to carry 
out with reasonable financial assistance from 
Government. Ordinarily the age limits of com- 
pulsion are from six to ten years though provi- 
sion is made for prolonging the period. Pro- 
vision is also made m all the Acts for the exemp- 
tion of particular classes and communities and 
for special exemption from attendance in cases 
of bodily infirmity. Walking distance to a 
school is generally defined as one mile from the 
child’s home. The employment of children, 
who should be at school, is strictly forbidden 
and a small fine is imposed for non-compliance 
with an attendance order. The Acts generally 
provide that, subject to the sanction of the local 
Government, education where compulsory shall 
be free. Such in brief are the ordinary provi- 
sions of the various provincial Education Acts. 
Local bodies have not however shewn as 
yet any groat alacrity in availing themselves 
of the opportunity afforded them by these 
i Acts as is testified by the following table : — 






Areas under “Compulsion.** 


Province. 

Date of Act. 


Municipalities and 

District Boards 





Urban Areas. 

and Rural Areas. 

1. 

Bombay 

February 1918 

•• 




(For the City of Bombay only) 


. . 



1920. 

February 1023 




2. 

Bihar and Orissa 

February 1919 . . 


i 

2 

3. 

Punjab 

April 1919 


42 

451 

4. 

6. 

Bengal 

United Provinces . . 

May 1919 

Juno 1919 & 1926. . 


23 


6. 

Central Provinces . . 

May 1920 


3 

65 

7. 

Madras 

December 1920 .. 


20 

4 

8. 

Delhi 

(Punjab Act applied) 1925 


In certain wards 

. . 



of the Delhi 
Municipality. 





2W**»The above table does not include areas for which schemes of compulsory primary 
education are under consideration or have been sanctioned but not yet introduced* It includes, 
on the other hand, areas in which such schemes have been partially introduced. 

* Individual school areas. 
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The poverty* of local bodies is usually the cause 
assigned to their diffidence to introduce compul- 
sory education to any appreciable extent. 

On the gist March 1927, there were 1,89,348 
recognised primary schools In British India con- 
taining 82,56,348 scholars. (The latter figure docs 
not include scholars reading in the primary 
clarses of secondary schools). The total direct 
expenditure on primary schools, during the 
year 1926-27, amounted to Us. 6,95,21,696. 

Secondary and High School Education. 
—The policy of Government is to maintain a 
small number of high schools which are to be re- 
garded as models for private enterprise, and to 
aid private Institutions. In 1911-12 there were 
1,219 high schools for hoys in India and in 
1926-27 the number Imd risen to 2,687, the 
number of scholars In the former year being 
390,881, and In the latter year 7,94,201. Somo 
attempts have been made to give a greater 
bias towards a more practical form of instruc- 
tion in these schools. Tho Commission of 1882 
suggested that there should be two sides in 
secondary schools, ‘ ' one loading to the entrance 
examination of the universities, the other of a 
more practical character, Intended to fit youths 
for commercial and other non* literary pursuits.” 
Some years later, what were called 11 and 0 
classes were started in some schools iu Bengal, 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
they have not been successful. In more recent 
years, the Government of India have advocated 
the institution of a school final examination 
In which the more practical subjects may be 
included. Efforts have also been made to 
improve the conduct of tho matriculation and 
to emphasise tho Importance of oral tests and 
of school records. In Madras, this examination, 
which was placed undor the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications wore made. In the 
United Provinces, and the Central Provinces 
the control of secondary education has been 
made over to special Boards created for this pur- 
pose. Slmllary.the Administration of Delhi has 
established a Board of Secondary Education for 
that province. In the Pun)ab and in Bom- 
bay, the Bchool leaving examination is conduct- 
ed by Boards. But the main difficulty has 
not yet been touched. The University which 
recognises the schools has no money where- 
with to improve them : and the Department of 
Public Instruction, which allots tho Government 
grants, has no responsibility for the recogni- 
tion of schools, and no connexion whatever 
with the private unaided schools. This dual 
authority and this division of responsibility 
have had unhappy effects. The standard of 
the schools also is very low so that the matri- 
culates are often unable to benefit by the col- 
lege courses. In some provinces an endeavour 
has been made to raise the standard of the 
schools by withdrawing from the University 
the Intermediate classes and by placing them 
in a number of the better schools in the State. 

There are schools for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians which are placed under the control of 
special inspectors for European Schools. The 
education of the domiciled community has prov- 
ed to be a perplexing problem, and in 1912 a 
conte— na» was summoned at Simla to consider 
the matter. The difficulty is that European 
Schools are very remote from the general sys- 


tem of education in India. 

Medium of instruction in public schools 

—The position of English as a foreign language 
and as a medium of instruction in public 
schools was discussed by a representative con- 
ference which met at Simla in 1917 under the 
Chairman ship of Sir Sankaran Nair, the then 
Education Member. Although It was generally 
conceded that the teaching of school subjects 
through a medium which was imperfectly under- 
stood led to cramming and memorising of 
text-books, the use of English medium was 
delemled by some on the ground that it improved 
tho knowledge of English. The result of the 
conference was therefore inconclusive. Some 
loeri authorities have since then approved of 
schemes providing for the recognition of local 
v irnaeulars as media of instruction and examina- 
tion in certain subjects. 

Cadet Training- -Provision has been made 
by the Government of India for the training of 
cadets tor the mercantile marine service and a 
ship, “I.M M.T.H Dutterin " has been stationed 
foi this purpose in Bombay waters. 

Boy Scout Movement. — A happy develop- 
ment in recent years has been the spread of 
tho boy scout movement in public schools. 

Medical Inspection.— Arrangements have 
boon made lor medical inspection of scholars. 

Intermediate Colleges— One Important 
part of the Calcutta University Commission’s 
recommendations has been accepted by the 
Government of the United Provinces and the 
Government of India and incorporated in the 
Acts establishing tho Lucknow, Dacca and Ali- 
garh Muslim Universities, and reconstituting 
that of Allahabad, namely, the separation of 
the intermediate classes from the sphere of 
university work and of the two top classes of 
high schools from tho rest of tho school classes, 
lhe separated classes have been combined 
together and tho control over them has been 
transferred from the University to a Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education. Such 
a Board was constituted for the Dacca University 
area by a notification of the Government of 
Bengal ill 1921. It contains twenty-two 
members of whom sevon are elected by the 
University. The United Provinces Board was 
constituted by an Act passed in tho same year. 
It consists of some forty members of whom 
approximately onc-quarter represent the Univer- 
sities in the Province. The Intermediate 
Examination Board of the Aligarh Muslim 
University was brought into existence by an 
Ordinance framed in 1922. It is composed of 
eight members. 

Professional and Technical Education. 

—There are 42 Medical Colleges and schools 
with 9,6 07 gtudents, 15 Law Colleges and 
Softools with 8,213 students, and 22 
Agricultural Colleges and schools containing 
1,336 students. A research institute in agricul- 
ture was started by Lord Curzon at Pusa in 
Bihar, which has done valuable work. Confer- 
ences have been held at Pusa, Simla and 
Poona, with the object of providing a suitable 
training in agriculture. A Hoyal Commission 
on Agriculture has submitted its report and its 
recommendations are under consideration There 
are twenty-one training colleges for secondary 
teachers in various parts of India with about 
1,260, scholarsand normalschoolefor the training 
of vernacular teachers. There are 152 commercial 
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colleges and schools with 8,221 scholars. The 
most important among them is the Syden- 
ham College of Commerce in Bombay. Indus- 
trial institutions are dotted about India, some 
maintained by Government, others by munici- 
palities or local boards, and others by private 
bodies. The most important tire the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay. 
The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, 
the product of generous donations by the Tata 
family. The tendency in recent years has been 
to place these institutions under the control of 
the Departments of Industries. In addition to 
a number of engineering schools, there are 
Engineering Colleges at Roorkec, Sibpur, Poona, 
Madras, Rangoon, Patna and Benares each of 
which except that at Roorkce, is affiliated to a 
university. There are also a number of engineer- 


ing schools. They had 3,644 scholars on their rolls 
on the 31st March 1027. The engineering colle- 
ges maintain a high standard and great pressure 
for admission is reported from several provinces. 
There are schools of art in the larger towns 
where not only architecture and the fine arts 
are studied, but also practical crafts like pottery 
and iron work. There are two forest colleges 
at Dehra Dun and Coimbatore with 129 scholars 
in all. A Technical Institute is in existence at 
Cawnporc and a Mining School at Dhanbad. 
Mining and metallurgy are also taught by the 
Mining and Metallurgical college at Benares 
which provides a 4-year course leading to a B. 
Sc degree in each subject. There are three 
colleges for veterinary training containing 330 
students. 


Universities. 


There are sixteen universities in India, namely i — 


No. 

University. 

Dates of Acts. 

Territorial jurisdiction. 

1 

Calcutta 

1857, 1904, 1900 A 
1921. 

Bengal and Assam and certain adjacent 
Indian States. 

2 

Madras 

1857, 1904, 1905 and 
1923. 

The Presidency of Madras excluding the 
Telugu country and Coorg and 
certain Indian States. 

3 

Bombay 

1857, 1904 A 1905 . . 

The Presidency of Bombay and certain 
Indian States (Baroda, Ac ). 

4 

Punjab 

1882, 1004 A 1905 . . 

The Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
Province, Baluchistan and adjacent 
Indian States (Kashmir, Patiala, Ac.). 

5 

ALLAHABAD .. 

1887, 1904, 1005 and 
1921. 

Allahabad. 

6 

Bmnares Hindu 

Oct. 1915 

Benares District. 

7 

Mysore 

July 1916 

Mysore State. 

8 

Patna 

i 

Sept. 1917 and 1923.. 

Bihar A Orissa and adjacent Indian 
States. 

9 

OSMANIA 

1918 

Hyderabad. 

10 

Dacca 

April 1920 .. 

Radius of 5 miles. 

11 

Aligarh Muslim .. 

Sept. 1920 .. 

Radius of i0 miles. 

12 

Rangoon 

Oct. 1920 and 1924 .. 

Burma. 

13 

Lucknow 

Nov. 1920 

Local. 

14 

Delhi 

March 1922 . . 

Delhi. 

15 

Nagpur 

June 1923 

The Central Provinces and Berar. 

16 

Andhra * 

Jan. 1926 

The Telegu Country of the Madras 
Presidency. 

17 

Agra 

April, 1927 .. 

United Provinces (excluding the territorial 
jurisdictions of Allahabad, Benares, 
Aligarh and Lucknow Unlvercities), 
Rajputana and Central India. 


* Actually established after 1925-26. 


The foregoing statement mentions the uni- 
versities incorporated by law for the time being 
in force. The first University In India, that of 
Calcutta, was founded in 1857. Between 1857 
and 1887 four new Universities, at Bombay, 
Madra s^, La hore and Allahabad were added. 
These ffTC^fmlversities were all of the affiliat- 
ing type. They consisted of groups of colleges, 
situated sometimes several hundred miles apart* 


and bound together by a legally constituted 
central organisation, which determined the 
qualifications for admission, prescribed the 
courses of study, conducted the examinations 
and exercised a mild form of control over the 
affiliated colleges. There was nothing under 
the system to limit the number of institutions 
affiliated to a University; and for thirty years, 
i.e., from 1887 to 1917, the growing demand for 
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university education was met, not by the crea- 
tion of new universities, but by enlarging the 
size of the constituent colleges and by increas- 
ing their number. By 1917 this inflation had 
been carried on so far that the composition of 
the original five universities stood as follows: — 


University. 

Colleges. 

Scholars. 

Calcutta 

58 

1 28,618 

Bombay 

17 

8,001 

Madras 

53 

10,216 

Punjab 

24 

6,558 

Allahabad 

33 

7,807 


It had become obvious that further expansion 
on the same lines was no longer possible without 
a serious loss of efficiency and the Government of 
India had recognised in their resolution of 1913 
the necessity of creating new local teaching 
and residential universities in addition to the 
existing affiliating universities. The develop- 
ment of this policy was accelerated by the 
strength of communal feeling and the growth of 
local and provincial patriotism, leading to the 
establishment of a number of teaching univer- 
sities. The new type of universities has since 
been strongly advocated by the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission which has offered constructive 
proposal as to the lines to be followed in univer- 
sity reform. A detailed account of the old and 
new Universities is given below. 

The Universities of Calcutta. Bombay 
and the Punjab. — These three Universities 
alone still retain their old form, as measures 
for their reorganisation are still under considera- 
tion. On the 27th March 1921 an amending 
Act was passed by which the Governor-General 
ceased to be the Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University and now the head of the provincial 
government is the Chancellor of each of the older 
universities. The Vice-Chancellor is nominated 
by the Government concerned. The executive 
body is the Syndicate which is now organised so 
asto include a larger educational element. Over 
this body the Vice-Chancellor presides, all 
other members being elected by the Faculties, 
except the Director of Public Instruction who 
is a member ex-officio. The secretarial work is 
under the direction of the Registrar. The 
legislative body is the Senate which consists of 
from 75 to 100 members, 80 percent, of whom are 
nominated by the Chancellor, the rest being 
elected by the Senate, or by its Faculties, or 
by the body of registered graduates. The Senate 
Is divided into Faculties, which are in most cases 
those of arts, science, law, medicine, and engi- 
neering, There is an oriental faculty in the Pun • 
jab University alone. There are also Boards of 
Studies, whose duties are to recommend text- 
books or books which represent the standard of 
knowledge required in the various examinations. 
The newer universities differ considerably from 
the older universities in constitution. 

Apart from the general tightening up of uni- 
versity control over its colleges, the chief fea- 


ture of university development since the pass- 
I tug of the Act of 1904 has been participation 
i by the universities In post-graduate teaching 
and research. In Madras a small number 
i of university professors have been appointed ; 
in the Punjab the services of a certain number 
, of temporary professors from overseas have 
been engaged. In Bombay a certain number of 
college professors and others have delivered 
lectures to post-graduate students under the 
auspices of the University. But the most 
notable advance has been made In Calcutta, 
owing to the energy of the late Sir Asutosh 
I Mookerjee and to the liberality of Sir Tarak 
Nath Pallt and of Sir Rash Behari Ghosh. In 
j 1916, a committee was appointed to investigate 
the matter. In accordance with Its report, new 
! regulations have been passed by the Senate, 
whereby all post-graduate teaching and research 
in arts and science in Calcutta is now conducted 
directly by the University, though many of the 
college teachers have been dnvited to take part 
In the work. Post-graduate councils in arts 
, and science have also been constituted, which 
1 compriser all the teachere engaged in the work 
| and a very Bmall number of additional numbers 
I appointed by the Senate. 

j The University of Madras. — This is one 
' of the older universities. It haB recently been 
! reconstituted. The reconstituted University while 
functioning as teaching and residential 
University in so far as tine city of Madras is 
concerned, continues to exercise its jurisdiction 
over its mofussil colleges which remain affi- 
liated to it. The administration of the University 
is in the hands of a Senate which has been 
so constituted as to include both those who are 
educationists and those who are connected with 
the actual business and commercial life. A 
large elective element has been introduced In 
jits composition. Government control over 
I the details of administration has been decentra- 
' Used. The affairs of the University are managed 
I by tne Senate through a body called the 
! Syndicate, while the Academic Council, another 
j new body, has charge of the academic matters. 

! The affiliated colleges have been entrusted to 
! the care of a new organisation called the Council 
1 of Affiliated Colleges. In accordance with the 
lecominendations of the Calcutta University 
'Commission, the Intermediate Examination 
[Certificate has been ipade the admission test 
[ to the courses of the University. The Governor- 
General of India has been associated with the 
i University ns its Visitor with certain emergency 
powers. The Governor of Madras continues a 
! Chancellor. The Vice-Chancellor is an elected 
whole-time officer. _ 

| The University of Allahabad. — This is 
another old University which has undergone 
reorganisation. In 1921 an Act was passed with 
a view to establishing a unitary, teaching and 
residential University at Allahabad while enabl- 
ing the University to continue to exercise due 
control over the quality and character of the 
teaching given in its name by colleges affiliated to 
I the University at Allahabad. The Agra Univer- 
sity has now relieved it of its affiliating functions. 
The Governor-General is Visitor, and the Gover- 
| nor of the United Provinces Chancellor. The Vice- 
I Chancellor is a whole-time officer. There is a 
Court, an Executive Council, an AcaMmt&Eouncil 
a Committee of Reference dealing with expen di- 
1 ture only, a Council of Associated Colleges, Ac, 
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The Mysore University was constituted 
under Regulation V of 1916, for the better 
enoouragement and organisation of education 
In the State. His Highness the Maharaja is 
the Chancellor, The University is very simi- 
lar In its constitution to the older Indian uni- 
versities, having a Senate of not less than fifty 
and not more than sixty members ; but, unlike 
the older universities, it gives seats on the 
Senate to the university professors er-officio. 
It departs from existing practice by centralising 
university instruction iu Mysore and Bangalore, 
and by conducting the work of the first year of 
the old college course in a few specially select- 
ed high schools. This University has been re- 
cognised by the Government ot India as a 
University incorporated by law for the time 
being inf orce, that is to say. its examinations 
and degrees have been accorded the status of the 
corresponding examinations and degrees of a 
University incorporated by law in British India. 

The Patna University.— Much thought has 
also been given to the evolution of a new 
type of hnivorsity which will run abreast of 
the old. Patna university, which was con- 
stituted in 1917, is in most of its features 
a university oi the old type, but certain 
innovations have been made. The Chancellor, 
who is the Governor of the province, may 
annul any proceeding of the University which 
is not in conformity with the Act and the Re- 
gulations. In the Senate the application of 
the elective principle lias been extended, by 
increasing both the proportion of the elected 
Fellows and the categories of electing bodies; 
and the Senate includes representatives of the 
teaching staff and of the graduate teachers of 
recognised schools. Further, all colleges are 
given statutory representation on the Senate in 
the persons of their principals. The Syndicate 
is the ultimate authority in academic matters, 
subject to the proviso that any six of its mem- 
bers have the powor to refer such matters to 
the Senate for review. The Vice-Chancellor 
is appointed by the local Government. In 
addition to other duties, he lias the power to 
inspect all colleges of the University. The col- 
leges affiliated to the University are of twokinds; 
colleges of the University whose buildings are 
situated within a specified area, and external 
colleges, whose buildings are situated in one of 
the four following tow pa: Muzuffarpur, Bhagal- 
pur, Cuttack and Hazaribagh. 

The Osmanla University, Hyderabad.— 

TheOsmania University was established under 
a Charter promulgated with a Firman of His 
Exalted Highness tiro Nizam, dated the 22nd 
September 1918. The fundamental principle 
underlying the working o< the University is 
that Urdu forms the medium of education, 
although a knowledge of English as a language 
Is compulsory In tho case of all students. There 
Is a Bureau of Translation attached to the 
University which produces text books required 
for college classes. Tho constitution of the 
University consists of a Council, a Senate, 
a Syndicate, Faculties and Boards of Studies. 
There is a Chancellor and a Vice-Chancellor, 
both ex 'Officio officers. The executive govern- 
ment of the University including general super- 
vis!onaftft& COQ trol over colleges is vested in the 
Council which is the highest authority and which 
performs the function assigned to Government 


in the case of British Indian Universities. The 
University possesses at present only one consti- 
tuent college, eiz., the Osmania University Col- 
lege, which was opened in 1919. TheOsmania 
University has been recognised by the Govern- 
ment of India as a University incorporated by 
law for the time being in force, that is to say 
its examination and degrees have been accorded 
the status of the corresponding examinations 
and degrees of a University established by law 
iu British India. 

The Hindu University, Benares.— The crea- 
tion of the Hindu University, Benares, 
forms a landmark in the history of the Indian 
university system. The university is not 
designed to meet the needs of one province 
alone, but to draw students from all parts of 
India. 

It has no monopoly, no privilege. Its ener- 
gies are not diffused by the necessity of super- 
vising distant colleges nor is its vitality impaired 
by the embarrassment of administrative duties 
other than those of organising its own teaching. 
It is therefore the first Indian university which 
is primarily a seat of learning and not an admi- 
nistrative organisation. Its constitution is 
therefore very different from those of the other 
Indian universities. A dividing line is made 
between administrative matters, entrusted to 
a large body called the Court, with an executive 
committee called the Council, and academy 
matters, entrusted primarily to a Senate, with 
an executive body called tho Syndicate. The 
Court which is the supreme governing body 
besides its administrative powers, has the right 
to review the acts of the Senate, except where 
the Senate has acted in accordance with the 
Act, statutes and regulations. With a solitary 
exception it is composed entirely of Hindus, 
The senate has the entire charge of the organisa- 
tion of instruction in the University and the 
colleges, the courses of study, and the examina- 
tion and discipline of students, and the confer- 
ment of ordinary and honorary degrees. This 
university can recognise schools all over India. 

The University of Dacca.— With 

the modification of the Partition of Ben- 
gal in 1911, Dacca ceased to be the capital of 
the separate province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. Shortly afterwards, the Government 
of India decided to establish a university of 
Dacca and the Government of Bengal appointed 
a committee to frame a scheme for the new 
University. The committee was instructed 
that the University should be of the teaching 
and residential and not of the federal type, and 
that it should be a self-contained organism 
unconnected with any colleges outside the limits 
of tho city of Dacca. The committee which 
was presided over by the late Mr. R. (after- 
wards Sir Robert) Nathan presented its report 
later in the year. The report is of great value 
and in it certain new principles are enunciated. 
Great emphasis was attached to physical train- 
ing and education and also to the tutorial guid- 
ance of the students. The University was to be 
very largely a State institution, and practically 
all its teachers and those of its colleges were 
to be Government servants. Though the col- 
leges were to be separate units, each with its 
separate staff and buildings, they were to be 
linked together and with the University by a 
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close form of co-operation. The executive \ the introduction of the Moslem University Bill 
Body, to be sailed the Council, was to have very in the Imperial Legislative Council.** 
considerable powers, subject to the sanction j The bill referred to above was ultimately 
of Government. The Council, which'was to be ! introduced into the Council and was passed In 
a large and representative body, was 'to be the j September 1920. Tbe Act came Into force on 


Government, and in other respects an advisory 
authority. Tbe total cost of the full scheme was 
estimated at 53 lakhs, but deducting certain 
sums which were available from other sources 
the net cost was put down at nearly 40 lakhs, 
exclusive of recurring charges. These were 
expected to involve a net total of about 61 
lakhs annually. Before the scheme thus ela- 
borated (which had received tbe Secretary of 
State's sanction) could be taken in hand, the 
war broke out. The Act constituting the Uni- 
versity was passed in April 1920 and Mr. L. 
(now Sir) P. J. Hartog, o.l.B., was appointed 
the first Vice-Chancellor. 

The Aligarh Muslim University — 

It was the aim of Sir Sved Ahmed Khan 
years ago to place the benefits of a liberal edu- 
cation within the reach of the Muhammadan 
community ; and in 1875 a school was opened 
which three years later was converted into the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh. 
The movement In favour of transforming this 
college into a teaching and residential university 
started, as early as the end of the last century. 
In 1911, during the visit of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor to India, His Highness the Aga 
Khan made an appeal which resulted in the 
collection of large subscriptions. A draft 
constitution was drawn up and a consulta- 
tive committee was formed. But the draft 
constitution was not approved by the 
Secretary of State, and on the question 
of the right of affiliating colleges outside Ali- 
garh in particular, there was a sharp difference 
of opinion. Government laid down, as In the 
case of the Hindu University, that the univer- 
sity should not have the power of affiliating 
Moslem institutions in other parts of India. 

On October 15th, 1915, a meeting ofthoMos- 
lom University Association was held at Ali- 
garh, under the presidency of the Baja (now 
Maharaja) of Mahmudabad, when it was 

S roposed that the meeting recommends the 
[oslem University Foundation Committee the 
acceptance of tho Moslem University on the 
lines of the Hindu University. It was evident 
at the meeting that a large number of Indian 
Moslems were not prepared to accent a consti- 
tution for their university similar to that of 
the Hindu University. 

In April, 1917, at a meeting of the Founda- 
tion Committee the following resolution was 
passed: — 

** That this meeting of the Moslem University 
Foundation Committee hereby resolves with 
reference to the letter of the Government of 
India, Education Department, dated Delhi, 
17th February 1917, D. O. No. 66, that the 
Committee is prepared to accept the best Uni- 
versity on the lines of tho Hindu University. 
It further authorises the Regulation Commit- 
tee appointed at its Lucknow meeting, with the 
President and Honorary Secretary of the 
Moslem University Association as Its ex-officio 
member to take necessary steps In consulta- 
tion with the Hon. the Education Member for 


The University of Rangoon.— Plans for a 
university in Burma had been under consider- 
ation for some years. After his arrival in Burma 
the then Lieutenant-Governor Sir Harcourt 
Butler thought that, on general grounds and 
with some reference to tbe needs of the province, 
the Rangoon University might usefully be of a 
more practical type than any yet attempted In 
India with courses in arts and science, pure 
and applied, technology, medicine, engineer- 
ing, agriculture, law, forestry, veterinary, science 
and training, commerce and architecture. It 
might perhaps combine with university instruc- 
tion practical studies at the Chief Court, the 
Pasteur Institute and the hospitals; and also 
at the Museum which the local Government 
was committed to build as soon as funds were 
available. It is possible in Burma to a greater 
extent than in any of the older and more 
advanced provinces in India to concentrate the 
intellectual energies of the province in one 
immediate neighbourhood and to develop a 
really many-sided university. An Act to estab- 
lish a teaching and residential college at Rangoon 
was passed on the 24th October 1920. This 
Act however did not find favour with a section 
of Burmese and was consequently amended in 
1923. The amending Act Introduced greater 
ftopular and representative elements in the com- 
position of the Council and Invested the reformed 
Council with greater discretionary powers in 
matters affecting public interest, such as the 
question of admitting affiliation of mofu**il 
colleges or of admitting more colleges to the 
status of constituent colleges. In short, it 
rendered the University more suited to the 
needs and aspirations of the province. The 
University authorities are the Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor, the Council (with an executive 
committee) and the Senate. The Council is the 
supreme administrative body while the Senate 
is an academic body with entire control of 
Studies, examination and discipline. The 
Governor-General, as Visitor, has the right to 
cause inspection to be made. 

The Lucknow University. — The founda- 
tion of this University may primarily be ascribed 
to the patriotism of the people of Oudh. It is 
a unitary teaching and residential University 
Incorporated by an Act passed in 1920. The 
University authorities arc (1) the Court, with 
powers of making statutes, (2) the Executive 
Council, which administers the property of the 
University and appoints examiners, (3) the 
Academic Council, which controls the teaching 
and advises tbe Executive Council on all acade- 
mic matters, (4) a Committee of Reference 
(a Sub- Committee of the Court) deals with 
items of new expenditure only. The Governor- 
General, as Visitor, has the same power as in the 
case of the Rangoon University and other new, 
or reorganised, universities. 

The Delhi University.— The Delhi Uni- 
versity was created by an Act passed in 1922. 
The University depends for its existence mainly 
on the generosity of the Government of India 
who occupy the position of a local Govern- 
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ment In relation to it. It is a unitary teaching 
and residential University, designed on the 
model recommended by the Calcutta University 
Commission for the Dacca University, possess* 
ing at present three constituent colleges. The 
Act provides for two schemes — a provincial and 
a permanent one. Under the provisional scheme, 
which is in force at present, the constituent 
colleges remain with their hostels, etc., in their 
existing buildings. They also retain interme- 
diate classes, But there have been instituted, 
so far as possible and desirable, common classes 
for graduate teaching. The matriculation exam- 
ination of an Indian University, or an equivalent 
examination, is the admission test to the Uni- 
versity courses. The permanent scheme con- 
templates that the existing colleges in Delhi 
City would become intermediate institutions 
and that degree classes would be conducted in 
new buildings to be built in Imperial Delhi. 
There would be halls and hostels where students 
would receive tutorial instruction. The Inter- 
mediate Examination of an Indian University 
or an equivalent examination, would become 
the admission test to the University. The 
Govern or- Gen oral is the ei-ojjirio Chancellor. 
There is a Pro- Chan ceil or, a Vice-Chancellor 
and a Rector. The principal governing bodies 
of the University are a Court, an Executive 
Council and an Academic Council. 

The Nagpur University.— This Uni- 
versity was created by an Act passed in 1923. 
Its constitution follows the recommendations 
of the Calcutta University Commission and 
the provisions in other University Acts in so 
far as they are applicable to local conditions. 
In particular the recommendations of the Cal- 
cutta University Commission have been adopted 
in thomatterof the appointment of the Chan- 
cellor and the Vice-Chancellor, and of their 
powers and duties, the composition and func- 
tions of the Court, the Executive and Academic 
Councils, and the relations of the University 
with Government. The University Act pro- 
vides In the first instance for a University of an 

The following statement mentions the norm 
versifies : — 


examining and affiliating type in which the 
existence of the colleges is preserved as the unit 
of instruction both in the University centre of 
Nagpur and in other places which contain 
colleges admitted to the privileges of the Uni- 
versity. The Act is so framed as to permit 
of a gradual development of the University Into 
a managing and teaching body which may 
supplement, or entirely replace collegiate by 
University instruction either by taking over 
the management of existing colleges or by insti- 
tuting and maintaining its own colleges. 

Andhra University.— In January 1920, 
the Governor* General accorded his assent to 
an Act, passed by the Madras Legislative Council, 
incorporating a new University in the Madras 
Presidency. The new University is called 
the Andhra University and is of an affiliating 
type and all colleges located in the Telugu coun- 
try, whether first or second grade, professional 
or technical, have become affiliated colleges. 
The university endeavours to develop scien- 
tific and technical education with Bpeclal 
reference to the industries of the Telugu 
districts; it appoints its own teaching staff 
and will ultimately build, control and maintain 
colleges, laboratories and hostels of its own. 
The Act contemplates the possibility of a rapid 
development In the study of Telugu in the use 
of the vernacular as the medium of instruction 
and examination, and also aims at the ultimate 
establishment of more than one unitary and 
residential university in the Telugu districts. 
T1 e headquarters of the university have been 
located at JBezwada. 

Agra University. — This University was esta- 
blished and incorpoartod by the Agra University 
Act. 1920 (United Provinces Act No. V1IT of 
1928). it is a purely affiliating University and 
has relieved Allaahbad University of its “exter- 
nal side *’ its territorial jurisdiction embraces 
the United Provinces (excluding the territorial 
limits of the Allahabad, Benares Hindu, Ali- 
garh Muslim and Lucknow Universities), Raj- 
putana and Central India. 

U admission tests to the various Indian Uni- 


Name of University. 

j Tests. 

Remarks. 

1. Calcutta 

The Matriculation Examination of the 
Calcutta University. 


2. Madras 

The School-leaving Certificate Examina- 
tion of Madras at present ; ultimately 
an Intermediate Examination. 


3. Bombay 

The School-leaving Examination of the 
Bombay Joint Examination Board or the 
Matriculation Examination of the 
Bombay University. 


4. Punjab 

The Matriculation Examination of the 
Punjab University. 


5. Allahabad 

The Intermediate Examination of the 
United Provinces Board of High School 
and Intermediate Education. 


6. Bsnarss Hindu 

The Admission Examination of the 

This is equivalent to 
the Matriculation 
Examination of an 
Indian University. 


Benares Hindu University. 





Pemale Education. 
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Name of University. 

Tests. 

Remaiks. 

7. Mysore 

The Entrance Examination of the Mysore 

This is equivalent to 


University. 

the first year exa- 
mination of an In* 
dlan University . 

Three years are 
spent for a degree 

8 Patna 

The Matriculation Examination of the 
Patna University. 


9. Oshania 

The Matriculation Examination of the 
Osman ia University. 


10. Aligarh Mcslim 

An Intermediate Examination . 


11. Rangoon 

The Anglo-Vernacular or English or Euro- 

This is approximately 


pean High School Examination. 

equivalent to the 
Matriculation Exa- 
mination of an In- 
dian University. 

12. Lucknow 

The Intermediate Examination of an In- 
dian University. 


13. Dacca 

Do. 


14. Delhi 

The Matriculation Examination of an In- 
dian University at present : ultimately 
an Intermediate Examination. 


15. Nagpur 

The Final Examination held under the 
Central Provinces High School Education 
Act, 1922. 

Do. 

16. Andhra 

The School-leaving Certificate Examination. 


17. Agra 

The Intermediate Examinat ion of the United 
Provinces Board of High School and Inter- 



mediate Education. 



University Training Corps. — An interesting development in the corporate life of tho 
Universities has been the foundation of University Corps attachod to tire Indian Defence Force. 
Such Corps are now in existence at the various University centres in British India. 


Education of Indian Women and Girls* — The comparative statement below shows the state 
of women’s education during 1925-26 : — 



Institutions. 

Scholars. 

— 

1923. 

1926, 

Increase 

or 

decrease. 

1927. 

1926. 

Increase 

or 

decrease. 


1 

2 I 

3 | 

4 I 

5 

6 

For Females . 







Recognized institutions — 







Arts Colleges 

19 

19 


1,254 

1,231 

+ 23 

Professional Colleges 

7 

7 


182 

181 

+ 1 

High Schools 

243 

238 

5 

49,757 

46,982 

+2,775 

Middle Schools 

722 

732 

— 10 

88,649 

86,106 

+ 2,543 

Primary Schools . . 

26,682 

25,814 

-f 808 

900,214 

914,290 

+51,924 

Special Schools .. 

328 

300 

+ 28 

12,491 

11,347 

+ 1,144 

Unrecognized institutions 

1 3,0888. 

2,696 

-i 392 

62,036 

57,139 

+ 4,897 

Totals . . 

31,089 

29,806 

+ 1,283 

1,180,583 

1,117,276 

^03,307 
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Education in the Punjab. 
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Educational Services. 
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There is still a leeway to be made good. All 
the influences which operate againgt the spread 
ol education amongst the boys are reinforced 
in the case of women by the purdah system and 
the custom of early marriage. 

Arts colleges, medical colleges, and the like 
admit students of both sexes, and a few girls 
attend them. The Lady Hardinge Medical 
College for Women at Delhi gives a full medical 
course for medical students. The Shreemati 
Nathibai Damodher Thackersey Indian Women’s 
University was started some nino years ago 
b y Professor Karve. It is a private institution 
and is doing good pioneer work. 

Education in the Army.— The Army in 
India undertakes the responsibility of the educa- 
tion of certain sections of the community. Its 
activities are directed into various channels with 
certain definite objects, which may be summaris- 
ed as follows 

(i) The education of the soldier, British and 
Indian, in order to : — 

(а) develop his training faculties ; 

(б) improve him as a subject for military 
training and as a citizen of the Empire; 

ic) enhance the prospects of remunerative 
employment on his return to civil life, 
(it) The fulfilment of the obligations of the 
State to the ohildren of soldiers, serving and ex- 
service (British and Indian). 

{HD The provision, as far as possible, of 
training for the children of soldiers, who have 
died in the service of their country. 

(it>) The creation of a body of Indian gentle- 
men educated according to English public school 
traditions, which should provide suitable can- 
didates for admission to the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst. 

„ The Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian 
Military College, Dehra Dun. — A royal 
Military College has been established at Dehra 
Dun. The aim of this institution is to provide 
education on the lines of an English public 
school for the sons of Indian gentlemen, both 
civil and military, up to the standard required 
for the passing of the entrance examination of 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

Administration. — The educational services 
are divided into (a) the Indian Educational 
Service, (M the Provincial Educational Service, 
(c) the Subordinate Educational Service. 

(a) The Indian Educational Service 
which comprises officers performing inspection 
and tutorial work, is subdivided into two 
branches — one for men and the otherfor women. 
Appointments to both branches were originally 
made by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, but since May 1924 recruitment has 
been suspended and no further appointments 
will be made to this service. Each 
local Government will find its own recruits, 
A11 officers belonging to this service come under 
the special leave and pension rules. Under the 
recommendations made by the Lee Commission, 
members of non-Asiatio domicile are entitled to 
four free passages, 1st class B., P. <fe O., daring 
their service and to overseas pay in sterling. 

14 


‘(0 Indian Educational Service (Men’s 
Branch).— There is a time-scale of pay ris- 
ing from Rs. 400 by annual increments of Re. 50 
to Rs. 1,250 a month. There are two selection 
grades — one for 15 percent, of the cadre on 
Rs. 1,250-60-1,500 a month and the other for 6 
per ceut. on Rs. 1,550-100-1,750 a month. Offi- 
cers of non-Indian domicile receive overseas 
pay in addition ranging from Rs. 160 to Rs. 250 
a moDth. The principals of first grade colleges 
receive duty allowances of Rs. 150 or Rs. 650 
a month. Allowances of Rs. 150 a month are 
also granted to the Assistant Directors of Public 
Instruction and to other officers holding similar 
administrative appointments. There is one 
Director of Public Instruction in each province. 
The posts of Director are treated as prize posts 
for the members of the I.E.8. Their pay varies 
from Rs. 1,500-50-1,760 a month in the North- 
West Frontier Province to Rs. 2,500-100-3,000 
in the Presidencies of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. In some provinces the Directors have 
been made ex-nfficio Secretary, Deputy Secre- 
tary or Under-becretary, in the local Education 
Departments. 

(ii) Indian Educational Service (Women’s 
Branch). — The organisation and con- 
ditions of service are similar to those in the 
Men’s Branch. The pay is Rs. 400-25-860 a 
month, with a selection grade of R«. 900-25-950- 
60-1,050 a month for 20 per cent, of the cadre. 
In cases where the provincial cadre is very 
small, one member of the service is eligible for 
a selection grade post, irrespective of the per- 
centage maximum. Offlcors of non-Indian 
domicile are in addition granted overseas pay 
ranging from Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 a month. The 
principals of first grado colleges for womenand 
ladies holding such administrative posts as the 
Deputy Directresses of Public Instruction are 
eligible for a duty allowance of Rs. 100 a month. 

(«i) Stoppage of Recruitment to the I.E S. 

— As a result of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services in India, 
1924, further recruitment to the I.E.8. was stop- 
ped with effect from May 1924. Under the 
scheme of the organisation of the new superior 
educational services, all the existing posts in the 
Indian Educational Service will be merged into 
new provincial cadres which will contain 
special appointments not less in number than 
those in existence on the 9th March 1926 
On the constitution by local Governments or 
their new superior services, on particular 
appointments will be reserved for members of 
the Indian Educational Service as at present. 

(6) The Provincial Educational Service.— 

This service also consists of two branches, one 
intended for men and the other for women. 
The service comprises posts more or less similar 
to those borne on the cadre of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, but of secondary importance. 
Candidates are recruited in India by local 
Governments. They are invariably graduates of 
Indian universities and natives of the province 
concerned. 

(i) Provincial Educational Service (Men’s 
Branch).— The minimum and maximum my 
has been fixed at Rs. 250 and Rs. 800 a month 
respectively, and local Governments have been 
empowered to settle grading within these limits. 
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(h) Provincial Educational Service 
-Women’s Branch) The minimum pay \s 
Km, 200 a month and the maximum pay Its, 500 
a month. Am in the case of the Men's* Branch 
local Government* are (uuipctcut to fix grading i 
with! n these flgu rea . 

(e) The Subordinate Educational Service i 

— 'Jill* service is meant for of minor im- S 

fiortancu. Jia< h province ha* it* own rate of 
pay. For example, in the Punjab the maximum 
pay of 8.E.8. officer* 1 m 1U. 260 a rnontli. 

Department of Education, Health ! 
and Lands of the Government of India 

In mo a Department of Education was! 
<stabl lulled in the Government of India with 
an office of its own and a Mem her to represent ' 
it in the Executive Count il. 'Hie first Member 
was HlrHarcourt Butler. In 1022, the activities 
of the l)e{M»rtment were widened, in the inter* 
cuts of economy, by absorption In it of the 
department of Revenue and Agriculture. 'Hie 
enlarged Department has been designated the 
Department of Education, Health and fluids 
Mir Muhammad ll.thibuii.ih and Mr. G. 8 Bujpui 
M’s, are the present Member and Secretary, res- 
iiectlvelv. Thu Department jhjmsowch an educa- 
tional adviser at j led Kd mat Iona I ConmiUtdoner. 
Tlie present Educational Commissioner U Mr. ; 
K. Blttlcli.UUs, c i.t*.. , in k. 

Calcutta Unlvernity Commission.-— ii» 

Report of the Calcutta University Uomiidothm , 
wan published in August llit'.i and in tin- follow- 
ing January tlie Govern trout of India Issued a 
Resolution mimnuirbdiig the main features of the 
Report mid the recommendation* of tin? Uom- 
inlHsUmerH. 

Tin* Government of India drew sis-chd atten- 
tion to tiie follow mg point* lu the Report ’ — 

{») High school* full to vlxt* that breadth of 
training which the development* of ti>e 
rountrv and new avenues of uinplo) merit 
demand 

(<«) Hie intermediate section <»* f nivcr»Uv 
education should be recognized a* part of j 
m liot 1 education and should be separated 
from tlio University organisation. 

(tii) The defects of the present sxstem of 
affiliated college* mav be mitigated i>y tlie 
establishment of a strong central teaching 
body, the incorporation of unitary mil- ; 
vtrslties fas oeuudtju arises), a pHallftea-., 
tlon of the admhdstpRlrr* muchinerv 
which will adfdiit of 'fuller reup'AeutUion 
of local Interests, and ' sU(>crvfol.m of 
different cIuhmW of institutions by several 
appropriately constituted bodies. , ! 

The Comtuhoddu feave detailed suggestions ‘ 
for the reorgunl -atioo -of the CwleuttU t idv* r- 
sitv, for the control of secondary and Interme- 
diate education in Bengal and for the establish- 
ment of a unitary tenoning Uulvewftv in Dacca. ! 
These measure* eoiiftrfned duly Bengal but it - 
was ftenctAUy reeom bifid* 'ffKftt' some of the i 
made b> Wie Commissioners admit i 
of a wider application. Comirttttees were I 
coma quentlv appointed oy the Universities of. 
Malras, Bombay, Patm and tin? Punjab to' 


consider tlie findings of the Oommiaalou. la the 
U nitod Provinces two committee* were appoint- 

0 l, one to prepare a scheme for a unitary 
teaching University at Lucknow, the second to 
consider measures for the reorganisation of the 
Allahabad University and the creation of a 
Board to control secondary and intermediate 
»* lucation 

In Bengal die first outcome of the Commis- 
sion’s Report was the passing of the Dacca 
University Act in the Imperial Legislative 
Council in March 1020 mentioned in detail else- 
\s I ht* It is remarkable that the University, 
wlth h op]xiir> to have been leant affected by the 
i« eoiuiiiciidatinii* of the Calcutta University 
« 'omini-oon hiu Im-cii flu* Calcutta University 
itx li In spite of mauv dihcuH»lonh and draft 
proposal*. l*s fxith flic Uni vendtv and the 
Government tie- organisation of the Calcutta 

1 niver-itv 1 m- rc mauieil unaffected. 

The Reforms Act. — The Reforms Act of 
I'M't lias altered tiie conditions of educational 
administration in India. Education Is now a 
* t r.i referred * subject in the Governors* provinces 
and is. in each siuh Province, under the 
ilmrim of a Minister. There are, however, 
some exceptions to this new order of things. 

I ho education of Europeans la a ‘ Provincial 
reserved* subject, *.r.,it Is not within the charge 
of the Minister of Education ;and to the Govern- 
ment of India ure still reserved matters relating 
to Universities like Aligarit, Benares and 
Delhi and all such new universities as may be 
declared by the Governor -Goueral in Connell to 
b< central hubjects. The Government of India 
an ,-iDoin charge of the Chiefs' College# and of 
all institutions maintained by the Governor- 
Gcuerullu t ouncll for the benefit of members of 
If is Majesty’s Forces or of other public servants 
or of the < hijdrcn of such members or servants. 

Chiefs’ Colleges —For the education of 
the sons and relative* of tlie Chiefs and Princes 
of India, whuse families rule over one-third of 
the Indian continent, fixe Chiefs’ Colleges are 
main tain od, rij - 

(i) Ala vo College, Ajmer, for IUjputaua 
Chiefs ; 

(if) Dalv College, Indore, (or Central India 
Chiefs ; 

(tu) Attchlson College, Lahore, for Punjab 
Chiefs; 

(ir) ltajkumar College, <jkote, for Kathia- 
war Chiefs ; and 

fj) Jtajkuiuar J,*«ll« g<\ Raj pur, for Central 
Provlntva and Btltar ami Orissa Chief*. 

In point of hutf&tigs, staffs and organisation 
the*c institutions approach English Public 
School*. BtudemWaare prepared for a diploma 
exsininatipn conduHssi by the Government of 
India. The diploma Is regarded a* equivalent 
to tlie* niatrkfilation certificate of an Indian 
University.' A ‘further course ol University 
standard called the Jflgher Diploma is conducted 
at the Mayo ttellfifce. The ejcamlnatioo for this 
Diploma la also held by the Government of 
India. Its standard is roughly equivalent to 
that of the B. A. diploma of an Indian Universlt} . 
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Inter-University Board.— The idea put for- 
ward by the Indian Universities Conference in 
May 1924 for the constitution of a central agenc y 
in India took practical shape and an Inter-Uni- 
versity Board came into being during 1925. 
Twelve out of fifteen universities joined the 
Board, its functions are : — 

(а) to act as an inter-university organisation 
and a bureau of information ; 

(б) to facilitate the exchange of professors ; 

(c) to serve as an authorised channel of com- 
munication and facilitate the co-ordination ot 
university work ; 

(d) to assist Indian universities in obtaining 
recognition for their degrees, diplomas and 
examinations in other countries ; 

( e ) to appoint or rocommend, where neces- 
sary, a common representative or representa- 
tives of India at Imperial or International con- 
ferences on higher education ; 

(/) to act as an appointments bureau for 
Indian universities ; 

(i g ) to fulfil such other duties as may he 
assigned to it from time to time by the Indian 
Universities. 

Each member University has to make a fixed 
annual contribution towards the expenses of 
the Board. 

The meetings of the Board are held yearly. 
The Board consists of one representative of 
each of the member Universities and one 
representative of the Government of India. 

Indigenous Education. — Of the 11,157,496 
scholars being educated in India 6,28,146 are 
classed as attending * private ’ or * un-recog- 
nised ’ institutions. Some of these institutions 
are of importance : The Gurukula near llar- 
dwar and Sir ltabindra Nath Tagore’s school at 
Bolpur have attained some fame, Mr. Gandhi’s 
school at Ahmedabad has attracted attention 
and the numerous monastery schools of Burma 
are well-known. Connected with every big 
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Mosque in northern India there is some educa- 
tional organisation and the schools attached 
to the Fatclipuri and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar-ul-Ulm, Deoband, are noted. 
These institutions generally have a religious or 
* national * atmosphere and are possibly destined 
to play an important part in the future of India. 

The Ayurvedic and TTnani Tibbia College, 
Delhi, founded by the late Hakim A final Khan, 
is an important unrecognised institution. It 
piovides mst ruction in the indigenous system 
ol medicine up to tin* highest standard and also 
gives some Gaining in surgery. 

Indian students in Foreign Countries.— 

Indian students still proceed to foreign countries, 
mninlv, to (beat Britain, Amenca, Japan and 
(1 ci many, to complete or supplement their 
(‘ducat ion It is ditlieult to estimate their 
numbei. But. it, would appeal that there 
weic in 1926-27 at least 1,0f t Indian Students 
m (beat, Untain alone distulmted as follows. — 



Institutions 

No. of 
St intents. 

1. 

Oxford 

54 

2 

Cambridge 

119 

9. 

Condon .. 

501 

t. 

Other English Umvoisitus 
Welsh Uniuisities 

and 

2'M 

5. 

Scottish Uni\er.sities 

261 

6. 

Belfast T'nivcisitv 

15 

7. 

Inns of Court 

409 


Total 

.. 1,644 


A report published by the Institute of Ini cr- 
I national Education in December 1 926 shows that 
I during 1925-26 there wcie 170 Indians at, various 
Universities and colleges in tin* United States of 
America. No information is however avail- 
able legnrdmg the number of Indian students 
in Japan 01 Geimany. 
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Education in Burma. 



-s g n 

Il^i 

~2 S W^o 
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Grand Total op Expenditure .. [ i,m,b5 1,16,50 i i,35.4i l i,4o,5i i 1 ; 67,19 « 1,93,8 4 

(a; Includes Rs. 6,08,423 from Provincial Funds. (6) Includes Rs. 1,20,823 from Provincial Funds. 



Education in Bihar and Orissa . 
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Statement of Educational Progress in the CENTRAL PROVINCES and BERAR. 


Education in the Central Provinces and Berar, 
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Statement of Educational Progress in ASSAM. 



1 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

| 1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 


Area in square miles 

53,015 

53,015 

63,015 

53,015 

63,015 

63,015 

f Male 

3,961,109 

3,901,109 

3,961,109 

3,961,109 

3,961,109 

3,961,109 

Population . . -5| 

3,645,121 

t Female 

3,645,121 

3,045,121 

3,615,121 

3,645,121 

3,045,121 

Total Population .. 

7,606,230 

7,606,230 

7,606,230 

7,706,230 

7,606,230 

7,606,230 

Public Institutions for Males 
Number of arts colleges 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Number of high schools 

41 

40 

42 

43 

44 

45 

Number of primary schools .. 

3,955 

4,019 

4,120 

4,221 

4,277 

4,377 

Male Scholars in Public 
Institutions. 







In arts colleges 

767 

9 13 

1,027 

1 ,1 09 

1,144 

1,036 

In high schools . . 

11,153 

11,997 

12,675 

13,475 

14,648 

15,350 

In primary schools 

145,967 

150,290 

166,750 

169,266 

179,022 

183,650 

Percentage of malo scholars in 
public institutions to male 

5‘9 

population 

4*57 

4*9 

5-25 

5*30 

5-73 

Public Institutions for Females. 
Number of arts colleges 







Number of high schools 

3 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

Number of primary schools . . 

343 

352 

366 

376 

397 

409 

Female Scholars m Public 
Institutions. 







In arts colleges 





.... 

4 

In high schools . . 

570 

514 

577 

798 

983 

1,012 

In primary schools 

23,184 

24,050 

25,292 

26 80 3 ; 

28,664 

30,025 

Percentage of female scholars 1 n 
public institutions to female 




0*95 

population 

*73 

*75 

88 

*85 

*91 

Total Scholars in ( Male . . 

181,200 

194,260 

i. 08, 123 

213,504 

227,072 

235,742 

public institutions ] 



34,691 

( Female . 

26,808 

27,622 

29,230 

30,909 

33,184 

Total 

208,014 

221,881 

237,353 

244,413 

260,256 

270,433 

Total scholars (both male 
and fomale)i nail Institutions. 

216,218 

229,776 

246,826 

255,018 

275,986 

288,620 

Percentage of total f Male . . 

4*7 

5*07 

5’40 

5*57 

6-1 

6*3 

scholars to*( 







populations. t Female . 

*76 

*78 

•83 

•89 

•95 

1*0 

Total 

2*84 

3-02 

3-2 

3'35 

3*6 

3*7 

Expenditure (in thousands 




Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

of rupees). 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

From provincial revenues 

21,85 

23,74 

22,36 

22,62 

23,50 

25,21 

From local funds 

3,86 

4,45 

4,38 

4,45 

4,60 

5,04 

From municipal funds . . 

38 

38 

42 

41 

45 

58 

Total Expenditure from public 





28,55 

30,83 

funds 

20,09 

28,57 

27,16 

27,48 

From fees 

5,48 

4,16 

6,37 

6,39 

6,79 

7,44 

From other sources 

3,27 

3,10 

3,70 

42 

5,19 

5,57 

G&and Total of Expenditure 

34,84 

35,83 

37,23 

38,16 

40,53 

*43,84 
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Education tn Delhi , 


Statement of Educational Progress in DELHI, 


— 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

Area in square miles ,, . . 

575 

593 

593 

593 

593 

f Male 

281,047 

281,633 

281,633 

281,633 

281,633 

Population 

(_ Female 

206,044 

206,555 

206,555 

206,555 

206,555 

Total Population 

487,091 

488,188 

488,188 

488,188 

488,188 

Public Institutions for Males. 






Number of arts colleges 

3 

3 

5 

5 

5 

Number of high schools 

10 

12 

11 

11 

12 

Number of primary schools 

117 

131 

131 

133 

148 

Male Scholars in Public Institutions. 
In arts colleges 

705 

848 

1,015 

1,068 

1,104 

In high schools 

3,042 

3,552 

3,512 

3,731 

4,225 

In primary schools 

5,434 

6,847 

7,0(i7 

7,801 

8,940 

Percentage of male scholars in public 
i nstltutions to male population 

4‘8 

5*4 

6-0 

6*59 

7’ 1 

Public Institutions for Females . 
Number of arts colleges 



1 

1 

1 

Numberof hlghschools 

3 

3 

2 

2 1 

2 

Number of primary schools 

20 

21 

24 

25 ! 

33 

Female Scholars in Public Institutions. 
In arts colleges 

33 

35 

42 

. 

44 

44 

In hlghschools 

488 

497 

497 

565 

522 

In primary schools 

700 

740 

1,176 

1,432 

2,368 

Percentage of female scholars in public 
institutions to female population .. 

1*2 

1*2 

1 5 

1*61 

21 

( Male . . 

13,420 

15,180 

17,119 

18,563 

20,081 

Total Scholars in public] 
institutions .. ..(Female. 

2,523 

2,570 

3,056 

i 3,343 

4,485 

Total 

15,943 

17,750 

20,175 

' 21,906 

24,566 

Total Scholars (both raalo and female 






in all institutions) 

20,563 

23,721 

26,485 

26,568 

26,825 

Percentage of total scholars ( Male . . 

6*2 

7*1 

7*9 

8*1 

7*7 

to population. (Female., 

1 •:> 

1-7 

1-9 

1*7 

2-4 

Total 

4-2 

4 '8 

5*4 

5*4 

5*5 

Expenditure ( in thousands of rupees). 

Rs. 

Ps. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

From provincial revenues 

6,45 

7,28 

7,30 

7,08 

7,59 

From local funds 

20 

23 

39 

34 

43 

From Municipal funds 

1,14 

1,12 

1,29 

1,59 

1,90 

Total Expenditure from public funds. 

7,79 

8,63 

8,93 

9,01 

9,92 

From # ees 

1,77 

2,02 

2,66 

2,63 

2,88 

From other sources 

6,24 

3,92 

5,58 

5,12 

4,26 

Grand Total of Expenditure . • 

15,80 

14,57 

17,22 

16,76 

17.06 



Education in Ajmer-Metwata , 
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Statement of Educational Progress in BALUCHISTAN. 
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Education in Baluchistan. 
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Education in Bangalore. 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


The Need -Mon* than sen nty per cent of 
the vast population of India subsist on agucul* 
tore ami the majmity of these millions 
generalls live, under present conditions fu»m 
hand to mouth. The ryot’s o< < upation is 
healthy and productive, and lie is proveibially 
honest and btiuighttorw aid in his lealingsj 
except when yea is ot famine and haidsmp 
make hun at turns crafty and locale llrant- 
Owing to lus poverty, combined w it li vv.mt oi 
edmation ami consequent luck of foie- 
mght, he has to incur heavy debts to meet 
oceasionul expenses loi tumnt si .isonal piu- 
poses, the improvement- ol his Laid, oi toi 
ceremonial objeets, ami lie has Inert lor' 1 to 
seek t lie assistance ol the lo al money-le ndei , 
known aj the ftowkar or the Malmjan The 
rates of nil, i rest on Mich advnnu s though 
Var>ing from piwvnue to piovmie and evi n 
in dilfeient paits of a piovmee, ai <• pi neiallv 
vciy high In addition to < barging cxussivo 
lates the Sowkar extents money undei venous 
pretexts and ofti n takes fiom the nee iy bonovu i 
bonds loi amounts m i y is. ol liaise aetuallv 
advanced One ot the ihnt causes ot the 
ryot’s poverty is, that owing to the absence' 
ot seuiritv and 1ns slioit-sighte dnoss due 
to want ol education, he did not as 
a rule collect and lay by his savings hut 
flittered away Ins small i ariiings in ixlia- 
vagant, and unproductive expend it me, on tin 
purchase of trinket* and ornann nts, and on 
ma 1 1 lege a ml ot hei etiiinoims l’i add ion sav s 
th.it lie boa nlerl t <iiu> miih i tin eioinnl wit h I In 
likelihood that on Ins de.ith the money was lost 
to Ins family for good This absent e of limit 
and the habit, of di pernh in <*, in east ol difhe nit v , 
on the Government or on the Soivknr are the 
ha m* ot his 111 e. I In je is hesiih s a ee nr nil ab- 
sent e ol ideals oi <h -in' t< i proems- A < <>- 
opeiative suiutv t lunges all this, m.isinm h 
as it provides lmn with a siutahlt inst il i it ion 
ill which to lay by his savings and leaehis 
him the valuable It sson ot mlf-hclp through 
the sense of responsibility he fei Is in 
being its member 'thus the chi.mie poveitv 
and indebtedness ol th' 1 Indian aura ulturist 
alford a vt ry good lit Id for the mfrotlmtion 
ot co-operative nuthotls, esp - 1 tally as his work 
is of a productive iharactir liktlv to enahlt 
him to tain a better living under tire u instances 
more favourable than they arc at pnscnt. 

Genesis of the Movement.— The> question 
of improving ruial indit by tin* establish n n nt 
ot agricultural banks was hist taken up in the 
early nineties whin Sir W Wcddcilmrn, 
with the assistance of the late Mr Justice 
N (1. Itanade, prt paied a scheme of 
agricultural banks which was approved of bv 
Lord ltipon’a Government but was not 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State. The 
matter was not again taken up until about 
fifteen years later when Loid Wenloik’s Gov- 
ernment in Madras deputed Mr. F A. (now Sir 
Frederick) Nicholson, to rcrort on the advisa- 
bility of starting agricultural or land hanks in 
the Piesnleney lot the financing ul the agileul- 
tural industry, Tlicic was In existence in Ma- 
dras an indigenous system of banking avail ible 
for persons of small means. This institution. 


'•ailed the Nielli h corresponded in some respects 
to the piovident- hinds and friendly societies 
in Fiiiopiun countries. Though tlicie Nidlus 
nrowded cheap cipital to agiieultiivifets the 
s|»mt ol eo-opei.ti ion was la< king in tVomn . Sir 
1 rederick submitted an exhaustive report to 
Government suggesting that the formation of 
I co-operative societies afforded an excellent 
j means tor relieving rural indebtedness. Un- 
, loi lunate ly, the rcpoifc was not received 
tavouiably eitln r by the lion-ofhelal public Or 
by the Government of Madras, and no action 
' w as taken on the leeoiimiendations made in it 
The next few years saw two of tlie worst 
I famines from which India had ever suffered, 
and hi 11)01 Lord Cm /.on appointed a Cotn- 
j mission to r< poit on the measures to be adopted 
i m future to piotcct the ryot from the ravages of 
famine sand to n In ve disl iiss The ('omniis&ion 
j laid sin ss on tin* prop*T vv orking of the Agricul- 
turists’ Loans a ml the Land 1m pi ovi'inent Loans 
I \cts midi i wlinh tuhnn ad vain es aie made by 
i < oiv ci mm nt to (iiltivatois. This system was 
| g i v t n a long tnal in the v*ais picvious to the 
■■re it lamtnrsas will as timing thrxeais bue- 
i i. ding the ISP'Mduo families lint it is ac- 
know Itdg i .1 mi a 11 hands t hat the sv stem ha snot 
he i n hilt ttssl id in -solving the pnddcmofiural 
stagnation, as it is clear that it is not facility for 
obtaining cheap capital alone which will raise the 
agticiiltuimt and relieve him from his debts, but 
the provision of capital combined with the 
intubation of habits ot thrift and self-help. 
I'ln- Commission also recommended that the 
piiuup.il mi mis of resisting famines was by 
ht lengthening the moral backbone of the agri- 
culturist and it- expressed the view that the 
nit roduit ion of c o-operution in rural areas 
mi^ht be usciul ill securing this end. 

Co-operative Credit Societies Act — These 
rt eoninu relations induced Lord Curzon to 
appoint a Committee with Sir Fdvvard Law at 
its head to in\< ,sf igate the question and a report 
was submitted to Government recommending 
that co-operative societies were worthy of 
every c nc-oiiiagenient and of a prolonged trial 
Sir Anthony (now bold) Mardomll and others 
wcie at the same time making experiments on 
t-iimlar line's m the United ITovmces and the 
Punjab with satisfactory results. All these 
I activities, howovci, took an organized shape only 
I when Loid Curzou’s (iovernment introduced 
in the hnpni.il Legislative Council a Ihll to 
, piovidc' lor the constitution and control of co- 
operative credit societie s. The* mam provisions 
1 of the Hill winch became the Co-ope rative Credit 
| Societies’ Act ( VT X of 190*1) were •— 

(1) That any ten persons living in the same 
* village or town or belonging to the same class 
or caste might be registered as a co-operative 
society for the* encouragement of thrift and 
i self-help among the members. 

I (2) The main business of a society was to 
' raise funds by deposits from members and loans 
from non-members, Government and other 
■ co-ope'rat-ive societies, and to distribute the 
i money thus obtained m loans to members, or 
! with the special permission of the Registrar, 
1 to other co-operative credit societies. 
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(3) The organization and control of co- [ (d) It facilitated the growth of central 
operative credit societies in every President y ' agencies by insisting on limited liability, by 
were put under the charge of a special Govern- means of a special < lause about the registration 
menfc officer called the ltegistrar of Co-operative of a society one of whoso members is a registered 
Credit Societies. society 


(4) The accounts of every society were to i 

be audited by the ltegistrar or by a member 
of his staff free of charge. I 

(5) The liability of a member of a rural 
society was to be unlimited. 

(6) No dividends were to be paid f rom 1 he ! 
profits of a rural society, but the profits were | 
to be carried at the end of the year to the 
reserve fund, although when this fund had | 
grown beyond certain limits fixed under the ! 
bye-laws, a bonus might be distributed to the 
members, 

(7) In urban societies no dividend was 
payable until one-fourth of the profits in a year 
were carried to the 1 ( serve fund. 

Soon after the passing of the Act, the loeal 
Governments in all the Presidencies and major 
provinces appointed Registrars with lull powers 1 
to organise, register, and supeivise societies.) 
In the early stages of the working of this Act, 
Government loans wore freely given, and the 
response to the organising work of the Registrars 
was gradual and steady throughout most parts 
of the country. 

Co-operative Societies Act — As co-opera- 
tion progressed in the country, defects were notic- 
ed in the Co-operative Credit Societies Act ami 
these were brought to the attention of Govern- 
ment by the Conferences ot the lit gisti.us "hit li 
were for some yea is held annually. In two' 
directions the need for improved legislation 
was especially lelt. In the first pi ice. the j 
success of credit societies had led tothointio- 
duction of co-operative societies for distnbu- I 
tlon and for purposes other than credit toi 1 
which no legislative protection could be «e- i 
cured under the then existing law. And,| 
secondly, the need for a fiee supply ot capital i 
and for an improved sv stein ot supervision j 
had led to the formation of various emit ml 
agencies to finance and supeivise piimaiv : 
credit societies and these cential agencies lan 
all the lisks attendant on a status unprotected 
by legislation. 'I he Government ot Tndia I 
recognising the desnabihty tor lemovmg these 
detects, decided to amend the old \ot, and a 
Bill embody tng the essential alterations pro- 
posed wag introduced in the Tm penal Legis- 
lative Goumil, and atter a lew amendments 
it emerged trom the Gunned as the (Jo-o pom five 
Societies Act (li ot I'M 2) repining \<t X 
of IffOt. The outstanding featiues of the new- 
Act were as um lei 

(a) It authorised the formation of societies 
for purposes other than credit, which was 
possible under the old Act only with’ the special 
permission of the Local Government. (This 
extension of co-operation to purposes other 
than credit marks an important stage in its 
development m India.) 

( b ) It defined, in precise terms, the objiots 
for which co-operative societies could be orga- 
nised. 

(c) It removed the arbitrary division of 
societies into rural and urban and substituted 
a more scientific division in accordance with 
tho form of liability adopted. 


(c) It empowered Local Governments to 
triune rules and alter bye-laws so as to put. 
restrictions on the dividends to be declared by 
societies and allowed to sodeties with unlimited 
lial alt y the discretion to sanction distribution 
of profits to their members according to princi- 
ple s land down by the Local Governments. 

(/) It allowed societies with the permission 
of the Registrar to contribute from their net 
profits, after the rest rve fund wa3 provided for 
amounts up to 10 per cent of their remaining 
profits to any charitable purpose as defined in 
the Charitable Endowments Ait. (Tins kept 
the movement in touch with local life by per- 
mitting societies to lend assistant e to local 
educational and charitable institutions.) 

((/) It prohibited the use ot the word co- 
operative” as pait ot the title ot any business 
concern except a registered society. 

Composition of the Capital of 
Agricultural Societies. On the organization 
‘ ot agrieultur.il credit was necessarily 
I concentrated the attention ot the promoters, 

1 tor it presented a far more nnpmtant and far 
| mine dillnult piobh m Hun uib.in < icdit 
There was a great variety of types among the 
j agrii ultural soeietiis started in different pro- 
i vmces, and some Registrars adopted the “ Itaitfe- 
1 men,” and some tho “ Luzzatti” methods m 
tliui entuetv. I lie commonest t\pe, as pre- 
vailin'* m the Punjab, t’.nrnu, and tho hinted 
Piovmeis, and now extended pi.iet ically ad 
over T nd l.i— is the unlimited liability society 
with a small fie lor membership and a sbaie 
eapitil, the shaii* pivments to be made in an- 
nual instalments. 1 u some places, the bye- laws 
insist on eompulsoi v deposit s from inembets he- 
lm e entitling t lieni to enjoy the lull l»nv lieges ot 
niembeiship The system in 1 tom bay and some 
paits of the Cential I’rovnu es is different, then* 
being no din io-e i pital bill on] v m admission 1 ee. 
Pa it of the working t apital is raised by deposits 
fiom inembeis and other local sympathisers, 
but the bulk of it in all proving s is obtained 
by loans Irani central and other co-operative 
societn s„ In all the Prouncis, the Govern- 
ment set apart in the initial stages every 
year a certain sum to be advanced a9 loans 
to newly started co-operative societies, 
usually up to an amount e.pial to the 
deposits from members, raised by a society. 
State aid in Hie t um ot dnert money doles to 
agiieiihui.il ciedit socnlus has now become 
a n exception r.ithei than the lule, and tins 
vvithdiavv.il in no wa\ hampers the develop- 
ment of the movement on account of tho rapid 
increase of co-operative financing agencies 
and the growth of public confidence in tho 
primary societies. Out of ft total working ca- 
pital oi 27 erores, l.i croies were shares, t 
erorea reserves, IV erores deposits of members, 
It eiore deposits from non-membeis and socie- 
ties and 17 croies loins I rom central societies 
In Bombay, smeo 1*12 j, Gov eminent placed at 
the disposal ot the Piovmeial Bank an allotment 
tor distribution as advani es to agi mult mid,'- 
under the Land Improvement Loans V't, such 
advances to be nude tlirouvh the pimniy 
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Internal Management of Societies. 


societies and the central hanks to which these 
are affiliated. 

Constitution of Agricultural Credit 
Societies. — The typical agricultural credit 
society in India corresponds to the “ Raiffelser 
society,” the management being gratuitous, the 
profits indivisible, and the area of work limited. 
In the Punjab, the United Provinces and 
Burma where shares form an integral part of 
the system, the distribution as dividend 
of a portion of the profits after ten years’ 
working is permitted under certain restrictions, 
although In the Punjab the tendency now is to 
make the profits wholly indivisible and the 
shares non- withdrawable. In several parts 
of the country there are villages where 
a few literate agriculturists may be found , 
but many of these are hardly fit enough 
to undertake the responsible work of a 
secretary, being practically Ignorant of account 
keeping. In such villages cither the village 
school-master or tho village accountant Is 
appointed secretary. In some places, where a 
suitable person is not available on the low pay 
a single society can afford, neighbouring societies 
are grouped" together with a whole-time, well 
paid secietary. In the Central Provinces, 
especally and to a certain extent in Bihar and 
Orissa, Bengal and the United Provinces, the 
accounts are written up by group secretaries, 
clerks or MoTiarrlrs, controlled more or less by 
the inspecting stall of central banks to which 
societies are affiliated. As the work of societies 
develops, the need for trained secretaries is 
being felt more keenly, for it is now realized 
that the function of a secretary does not 
consist merely in writing tho accounts cor- 
rectly. With a view to meet the demand lor 
trained secretaries, training classes have been 
organized In Bombay, in the Punjab, in Burma 
and elsewhere during the last few years, and 
efforts have been made to provide education 
in co-operation through the new educational and 
propagandist associations which have been 
started in some of the major provinces. Ar- 
rangements have also been devised in some 
provinces to educate the members of manag- 
ing committees in the principles of the move- 
ment through peripatetic instructois and 
courses of simple lectures are delivered at central 
villages, wherein existing Unions have been 
utilized to promote such co-operative education 
among rural workers. 

Internal Management of Societies — The 

managing committee of a society consists of five 
to nine members, the chairman being usually 
one of the leading persona in the village. The 
daily work is carried on by the secretary, but tho 
managing committee supervises this and 
has alono the power to admit new mem- 
bers, to receive deposits, to arrange for 
outside loans, to grant loans to members and 
to take notice of defaulters. The practice is now 
growing of fixing the normal credit of every 
member once or twice in the year at a general 
meeting and the committee can sanction loans 
only within the limits so fixed. Tho accounts 
of tho society are kept by the secretary and 
the necessary forms, papers, and books are 
usually supplied from the Registrar’s office or 
the central organizations referred to above to 
simplify the work of the secretary. The books 


are kept according to the rules framed by the 
Local Governments and are open to inspection 
by important local officials and the Registrar and 
his staff. The accounts are audited, at least 
once a year, by the auditors working under the 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies, and the 
societies aro inspected from time to time by 
honorary or paid inspectors. In Burma and 
Madras, the supervision is carried out by unions, 
while in the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, 
Ajmcre-Merwara and Bengal the responsibility 
for supervision rests mainly with the central 
banks. In the Central Provinces, the inspection 
is controlled by the Provincial Federation work- 
ing through the central banks. In Bombay, 
supervision is conducted partly by unions, part- 
ly by central banks and partly by honorary 
organizers. In the Punjab, while paid for by 
socioties, th6 Inspecting start works under the 
direct orders of the Provincial Union with the 
Registrar as Its president. 

The supreme seat of authority in co-operative 
sooirties is the entire body ot members as- 
sembled In general meetings at which every 
member lias one vote and one only. At the 
annual general meeting held at the close at the 
co-operative year the accounts are submitted, 
the balance-sheet passed, and the managing 
committees with the chairmen and secretaries 
are elected. The general meeting fixes 
in some provinces tho borrowing limit of 
individual members, lays down the maxi- 
mum amount up to which the managing com- 
mittee may borrow during the ensuing year, 
dismisses members for misconduct or serious 
default, and settles the rates of interest for 
Loans and deposits. All the net profits 
of a society are annually carried to the reserve 
fund, which is indivisible, that is, incapable 
of distribution as dividend or bonus, which 
cannot be drawn upon without <ho sanction 
of the Registrar, and which must be invested 
in such a manner as the rules framed under 
tho Act may prescribe. It Is intended to 
meet unforeseen losses and to serve as 
an asset or security in boriowings. Except 
in the Central Provinces and Madras, 
and to some extent in a few other provinces, 
the reserve funds of primaiy societies aie 
generally utilised as an addition to their working 
capital, unless they have considerable 
outside deposits nnd have to make special 
arrangements in respect ot fluid resource to 
cover such borrowings. 

Main defects.- -The main defects of primary 
societies may be summarized. The most pro- 
minentsis the evil ot unpiinctuality. The per- 
centage of o\er dues to total outstandings was 
a little over 20 tor all the provinces and States, 
but was as high as 20 in some provinces. These 
arrears are due more to easy going ways of life 
and the narrowness of margin between income 
and expenditure than to recalcitrancy. Next is 
the frequent, apathy of tho members in the work 
of the societies owing to tlieir lack of education 
and an absence of higher ideals. The general 
body very often leaves affairs wholly to tho dis- 
cretion of tlio committee and the committee 
transters its powers to the chairman, secretary 
or some other member. Then there is ttia 
objectionable practice of making book- adjust- 
ments and takiug benami loans. A grave 
defect is tile Inability of the societies to act as 
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real banks, accepting for deposit money when 
presented, meeting withdrawals of such savings 
deposits or temporary surplus funds without 
delay, and granting loans on demand according to 
actual requirements. In many a society, acti- 
vity is displayed only twice in the year, once 
during the cultivation season when loans are ad- 
vanced, and again after harvest time when recove- 
ries are made. In several provinces, members 
have to wait for weeks before they can get funds 
for agricultural operations, and as suchoperations 
must be proceeded with, resort to the money 
lender is not uncommon. With the approval ot 
normal credits in advance and the provision of 
banking facilities through the opening of bran- 
ches of district banks or the starting of central 
banks for smaller areas this defeet is now being 
gradually remedied. To provide for members 
who want large loans on the security of land 
for clearance of debt or agricultural improve- 
ment, separate land mortgage societies have 
been started in the Punjab, and may be found 
necessary in other Provinces where large 
amounts are required by agriculturists on the se- 
curity of their landed property. To provide finance 
the Punjab Provincial Bank, after entering into 
an agreement lias issued long term debentures 
bearing interest 6 jht cent, to the extent ot 
Its. 5 lakhs A similar scheme for land 
mortgage banks for groups of villages has also 
been accepted in Madias where the local Govern- 
ment have agreed to the subscribe to half tin* 
capital required if the olhei halt is raised 
locally. A lew banks have already commenced 
working. But the system does not seem to have 
found favour and tlio revision of the scheme 
is under consideration. It is proposed ill Burma 
to have lor the work of land mortgage credit 
a separate organization, distinct from the 
organization lor co-operative credit. Jn Bom- 
bay, the assistance asked lor from the State lor 
the scheme of co-operative land mortgage 
banks is the recognition of the land mort- 
gage hank's debentures as trustee securities, 
and a Government guarantee for payment oi 
interest. The Government of Bombay have 
approved of the starting of three societies lor 
land mortgage < red it, but in the initial stages 
llnance will be provided lor these bodies by 
the existing Bombay Provincial Bank, the 
debentures issued by which, in accordance 
with its agreement with the Seeietary ot 
State, will be purchased by Government 
to the extent of Rs. 5 lakhs. As the bye-laws 
in many provinces, placo a limitation on the 
amount of loan that can be advanced to an indi- 
vidual and financing agencies are often unable 
to make long term advances, societies cannot be 
said everywhere to have supplanted the money- 
lender, 

Non-Agricultural Credit Societies.— Non- 
agrlcuitural credit societies have grownup in 
towns and cities as part of a movement for 
improving the economic condition of per- 
sons engaged in handicrafts and cottage 
industries, of artisans and small traders, mem- 
bers of particular castes and employees 
of big firms and Government departments. 
These societies have usually a limited 
liability. This is due partly to the absence 
of any assets in real property among their 
members, but mainly to the field of their work 
not being compact as Is the case with agri- 
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cultural societies, whore every member may be 
expected to know every other member. Their 
constitution is based on the ‘Schulze Delifczsch* 
model. In most societies the management is 
honorary, though sometimes, when the sphere of 
a society's work is extended, a paid btaff is em- 
ployed. There is in all societies a substantial 
share capital, payments being made in monthly 
instalments, and the rest, of the working capital 
is obtained by local deposits from members and 
others. Loans from co-operative banks and 
societies usually form only a meagre proportion 
of the capital. At the end of the year 1025-20, 
out of a total working capital of nearly nine 
crores, only 80 lakhs were held from central 
banks. 

At the end of every year, one-fourth of 
the net profits must be carried to the reserve 
fund and the balance may be distributed as divi- 
dend or bonus. There area few drawbacks in 
the working of these societies. The most serious 
of these complaints are that the spirit of co- 
operation is lacking in many n on-agricultural 
societies, that there is too great a desire to go 
in tor piotit-niakmg and dividends, and a grow- 
ing tendency to make the societies close pre- 
serves once they have started running on profit- 
able lines. The rates ot interest on loans are at 
times higher than they ought to be, and the 
men at the head of the societies are loth to 
admit new members who are in need of loans 
for fear of the latter cutting clown the profits. 

Included in this group are communal socie- 
ties, and societies of employees of firms, railway 
companies and Government offices. There are 
again, In Bombay and Burma, a few societies 
organized on the lines of the Peoplo’s Banks cf 
Italy to assist small traders ami aitisans in 
towns and there are also . some societies 
comprising members of particular com- 
munities. The larger banks in Bombay and 
Burma open curicnt accounts, grant cash 
credits and overdiafts and issue or discount 
local bills ot exchange. In Bombay, duuug the 
last- lew ycais some ot the urban people's banks 
have also begun to finance tiaders on tiro 
security of goods, including agricultural pro- 
duce, and tills line ol woik is expected to develop 
considerably m course of time These banks 
give promise ot developing a tiuly non-capitalist 
system of banking iuii for the people and by the 
people, providing for the person of small means 
those modern banking facilities which have so 
largely assisted in developing trade and indus- 
tries in other countries. Some of the larger non- 
agrieultural societies, after meeting the 
needs of their members, have large balances 
on hand, which they were allowed, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Registrar, to advance to 
smaller primary societies. This practice is, 
however, being now discontinued, and the 
surpluses of all primary societies are being 
concentrated in their central banks through 
which all finance is provided. 

With the growth of industries and the 
development of cities, an important labouring 
class has grown up in big industrial 
towns, and this class is as deeply indebted 
and as badly remunerated as the agriculturists 
ultimately are. Co-operation, if introduced, 
among people of this class, provides opportuni- 
ties ot organization tor common ends, besides 
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being the means of their economic regeneration; 
Systematic efforts have been made, how- 
ever, only in a fow centres ; elsewhere 
urban co-operation has so far been confined 
more or less to middle class people. Tho first 
experiment among backward classes was 
initiated in Bombay under tile auspices of an 
organization known as the Debt Redemption 
Committee. Considerable work in this direct- 
ion lias also been done in Madras, through 
social workers and the Labour Department, 
partieulaily among the depressed classes and 
among the low-paid employees of municipal 
bodies. The Social Service League of Bombay 
and the Y. M. C. A. in several other centres 
have lately started a large number of credit 
societies among factory - workers, and the 
formation of co-operative credit societies for 
workers in factories has come to be recognized 
as an essential feature of every well-considered 
scheme of industrial welfare work. 

Loans advanced. — The total amount 
of loans advanced to members by agricultural and 
non-agrlcultural societies during the year 1925-26 
were Its. 12,00,70,559and Its. 7,31,51,258, respec- 
tively. Loans are mostly given on the security 
of two co-members Under the Act, societies 
are allowed, subject to certain conditions, to 
advance loans on the hypothecation of moveable 
or immoveable property, and there is nothing 
unco-operative in tills so long as personal 
security, which is the central principle of co- 
operation, is given and the borrower’s property 
is recognized as only a secondary or collateral 
protection Mortgages are taken occasionally, 
especially as security for long-term loans or 
loans for large amounts Agricultural credit 
societies are not permitted to grant advances 
on the security of moveable property without 
the special sanction of the Registrar, owing to the 
difficulty likely to he experienced in valuing 
such property and keeping it In safe custody. 
Recently, however, in Madras, Bombay, and Bur- 
ma the practice has grown up of granting short- 
term advances against agricultural produce to 
be kept in possession by the societies or by some 
central organization on their behalf. Tho svstem 
of advances on the specific security of crops In the 
fields has also been introduced in some 
provinces. Loans for agi lcultural purposes are 
made repayable at harvest time, while two or 
three annual Instalments are allowed for repay- 
ment of advances taken for purchase of bullocks, 
carts, implements or for ceremonial or domestic 
expenses. The repayment of loans for liquida- 
tion of previous debt or for land improvement 
or purchase and installation of agricultural 
machinery is spread over a longer period extend- 
ing from five to ten years. 

It is impossible to insist on the restriction 
of loans to productive objects and there 
are circumstances under which unproduct- 
ive loans are permissible and even advis- 
able. What should be and generally is borne 
m mind is that precautions are taken by 
societies that the expenditure is inevitable 
and that it is not excessive in amount. The 
chief objects of the loans advanced are cultiva- 
tion expenses, purchase of live-stock, fodder, 
seed,-* manure and agricultural implements, 
payment of rent, ie\ on no or irrigation dues, land 
improvement and sinking of wells, purchase 


of new lands, repayment of debt or redemption 
of mortgaged land and personal maintenance in 
times of scarcity in agricultural societies ; and 
for purchase of raw materials, for industries, 
or trade, for house-building, for education or 
medical relief and for food and other necessaries 
of life in non-agricultural societies. The rates 
of interest vary from 9$ per cent, in Madras 
and Bombay to 12$ in tho Punjab, and 15 in 
almost all the other major provinces, both 
for agricultural and non-agricultural societies. 
Rates of lending by central banks vary from 
about 7 or 8 per cent, in Madras and Bombay, 
to 9 in the Punjab, 10 in Burma and about 12 
in all the other major provinces. An unsatisfac- 
tory feature of the co-operative system in 
some of the provinces is the laxity and 
unpunctuality in the matter of repayment 
of loans by members and a general apathy in 
the matter on the part of societies. As co- 
operation is both financially and educationally 
a failure unless punctuality in repayment is 
ensured, no efforts are spared by organizers 
to educate societies in this respect. The Co- 
operative Societies* Act grants to societies 
priority of claim over other creditors (except 
the State or the landlord) to enforce any out- 
standing demand due to the societies from 
members or past members upon the crops or 
other agricultural produce, and upon tho cattle, 
fodder or agricultural implements, in eases 
where loans havo been advanced for the purposes 
specified. Law courts have ruled that the 
claim is not valid unless a decree Is obtained 
by a society in its favour in advance. To carry 
out the intention of the framers of the 
legislation the Maclagan Committee recommen- 
ded tho conversion of this claim into a lien and 
thus get over the legal difficulty, and 
this lias already been done under 
the Bombay Co-Operative Societies Act, 
1925. Most local Government have also framed 
rules under the Act enabling the Registrar to refe* 
disputed claims to arbitration and to enforce the 
awards of the arbitrator in the same manner as 
decrees of tho Civil Court. Under the rules in 
some provinces, and according to the new Act in 
Bombay, sums due under awards of arbitrators 
are, under certain conditions, made recoverable 
according to the procedure allowed for the reco- 
very of arrears of land revenue. The Local 
Governments of Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa 
were the first to adopt enactments enabling the 
contributions levied by the liquidator of a cancel- 
led society to be collected in the same manner 
as arrears of land revenue on an application 
being made in that behalf by tho Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies. Legislation on similar 
lines has since then been adopted in almost all 
other provinces. 

The Financing of Agricultural Socie- 
ties.— As soon as the initial stage of the move- 
ment passed, a very urgent problem had to bo 
faced. This was to finance agricultural 
societies the number of which was growing 
rapidly. And the problem was solved in different 
provinces according to tho special conditions 
and the stages of development tho move- 
ment had attained. In Madras, a central 
bank, which lent to co-operative societies all 
over the Presidency, was Btarted without Govern- 
ment aid as early as in 1907. This was followed 
by the starting of banks at district head-quar- 
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ters. In other Presidencies, district and taluka 
banks were established making good the 
deficiency in the local capital of the societies 
within their respective areas of operations and in 
some plaees joint stock banks were persuaded 
to make advances to agricultural societies direct 
or through the medium of loeal central hanks. 
A large number of prosperous non-agrieultural 
societies, as stated above, could afford to make 
temporary advances to agricultural societies out 
of their surplus iunds. Government aid was also 
freely given in a iew Provinces, although with the 
progress of the movement, this aid was discon- 
tinued. In Bombay, there was no movement 
to start loeal financing agencies and the slow 
increase in the number of societies made it 
difficult for central banks with a restricted area 
of operations to work successfully. Accord- 
ingly, the Bombay Central Co-operative Bark 
was founded in 1911, with the object of finan- 
cing co-operative societies throughout, the 
Presidency. Later on, loeal central banks 
came to be started, and have taken over from 
the central bank at Bombay the work ot finan- 
cing societies in the various districts. The 
bank at Bombay has, therefore, assumed the 
functions ami even the name of a Provincial 
Bank. It confines its dealings with primal j 
societies to those areas where central banks 
are not likely to be established in the near 
tuturo or where special local circumstances 
favour direct relations with a strong financial 
organization. For areas served by it, the Pro- 
vincial Bank has opened tvvent-one branches, 
and twenty branches have been started 
by several of the leading district central 
bank. 

The Madras Central Bank referred to 
above has also been converted into a Pro- 
vincial Bank working through the district 
hanks. A Provincial Bank with central banks 
and societies affiliated to it is in existence in 
Upper Burma, and this Bank finances primary 
societies either through the affiliated local banks 
of which, however, the majority are 
new and with resources undeveloped, 
or through the guaranteeing unions composed of 
societies. An Apex Bank was started in the 
Central Provinces in 1913 to form 
a link between the central banks and 
the Joint stock banks with branches in the 
province. It led to the establishment of a 
Provincial Bank with a similar constitution m 
Bihar and Orissa. A Provincial Bank com- 
osed ot central banks as shareholders has 
een started in Bengal, where, as also in Bihar 
and Orissa, primary societies are at present 
financed by central banks at district or taluka 
headquarters. In the United Provinces, pri- 
mary societies arc financed on the same system, 
and there, too, the starting of a Provincial Apex 
Bank under which central banks will bo federat- 
ed has long since been under contemplation, 
but the proposal has been finally abandoned 
by the Local Government. The Punjab has a 
local central banking system and an Apex- 
Bank with central banks, and societies as share 
holders has been started, with power to issue 
debentures, as iu Bombay, with interest, guaran- 
teed by Government. Debentures of the value 
of K,s. 5 lakhs have already been issued with 
interest at 6 per cent, guaranteed by Government 
In addition to the Provincial Banks mentioned 


above, Assam has a Provincial Bank as also the 
Indian States of Mysore and Hyderabad. 

The constitution of central banks is not 
uniform, but the existing banks may be 
classified under three general heads: — (1) bulks 
of which the membership Is confined to in- 
dividuals or where societies are admitted as 
members on exactly the same footing as 
individuals, (2) banks of which the membership 
is confined to societies, and (3) banks which 
include societies and individuals as their mem- 
bers and secure to societies separate representa- 
tion on the board of directors. The maionty of 
the central banks are of the mixed type and there 
are hardly any of them which now adhere to the 
old capitalist constitution. The federal type is 
theoretically the best, but the paucity of th* 
resources of the constituent ptimary societies, 
the lack of personnel and the need for enlisting 
the support of the urban middle classes have all 
combined to make the mixed type the most 
popular in almost all provinces In Bengal 
i nd the Punjab, as alio to a smallei degiee 
in the United Piovimes and Bilui and Oiissa, 
there has icccntl} been an incien&c in the num 
ber of fedeial central banks, which are found 
to work well, provided their area of operations 
is much smaller than a icveniic district, and 
they serve a compact group of well-established 
societies. Branches of banks, ccntial and 
provincial, have been tried with success only 
iu Bombay. 

Functions of Central Banks —The fune 
tions of central banks are to balance the 
funds of Societies and to supply capital. But 
their duties are not limited to the provision 
of banking facilities only, but olten Include 
the organisation and supervision of societies. 
Hence in all the major provinces with the excep- 
tion of the Punjab. Madras and Burma, central 
bank? perform the functions of supervision 
and guidance of the societies affiliated to them, 
and in some they also organise new societies 
and even take up the work of tiaining and 
propaganda. Usually, the unit of area for 
a ccntial bank i3 fixed as co-termmous 
with the whole of a revenue district, as the 
personnel necessary for its successful working 
may be difficult to secure in a smaller area. 
Uowever, in most of the piovinces of Upper 
India and Bengal there are in existence 
central societies for taluka s and occasionally 
for smaller tracts. An important class of 
institutions included under the statistics of 
central societies are unions These may be 
described as federations of societies which are 
maintained for supervision, either combined 
or not with the assessment or guarantee 
of loans to primary societies. They do not, 
however, undertake banking business, except 
in the Punjab, the unions in which save for the 
smallness of the area they cover, in no way differ 
from the pure type of central bank referred to 
above. These supervising unions have a very 
restricted area of operations, coveting an 
aien not largei tin n a taluka. They 
toim integral parts of the provincial 
organization in Burma and originally iu the 
Central Provinces also, In one province serving 
as a link between primary societies and the 
provincial bank and in the other between 
primary societies and local banks. The 
system has also been extended to Madras 
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though in that province no guarantee 1b under- 1 
taken by the unions. In Bombay, guaranteeing 
unions were introduced aR local agencies for 
supervision and assessment of credit, but the 
policy now is to have new unions which eschew 
the guarantee and work as supervising and local 
controlling bodies \uth a fairly wide area of 
operations and encage competent well-train- 
ed supervisors. In Burma and Madras, some 
progress has been made in federating the unions 
into district councils intended to co-ordinate 
local activities and represent local co-operative 
interests 

Organization and Propaganda.— It may 

be mentioned that in most of the provinces, the 
work of organizing and looking after the 
socioties was in the eailier days done by the 
Registrar with the help of a staff of assistant 
registrars, auditors ana other officers and a few 
honorary non-official workers. In Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, and the U nited Provinces where the 
central bank system has developed properly, the 
directors of the central banks, either themselves 
or through a paid agency, organise societies and, 
as stated above, surpervise their working. Apart 
from these, the number of honorary workers 
is steadily increasing and in some provinces 
there is a staff of specially appointed honor- 
ary organisers who regularly assist the Registrars. 
The activities of the honorary workers are often, 
however, spasmodic and unorganized, and in 
most of the majoi provinces the need has been 
felt for some co-operative institution which will 
co-ordinate and systematize tho efforts of non- 
official workers, and place their activities on a 
responsible basis. The objective is to have the 
movement directed and controlled through self- 
governing representative bodies like organisa- 
tion societies or federations existing in Germany, 
England, Ireland and elsewhere. Such institu- 
tions eariy on active educational propaganda, 
and through the agency of lbeal committees and 
groups of workers, assist in the organization of 
new societies and attend to their supervision. 
Arrangements are made for carrying on the 
audit of societies — for which Government cannot 
continue to increase ttie official staff to an un- 
limited extent — on payment of some fixed con- 
tributions. Finally, sinli federations gradually 
manage to have the ultimate voice in the deter- 
mination of policy, and subject to the statutory 
powers of the Registrar may hope to take over, in 
course of time, the entire control of the eo-opera- 
tive organization m a province In the Central 
Provinces, there functioned as a controlling body 
a iederation of Co-operative Banks and Societies 
which provided a regular and efficient system 
of supervision audit and control, arranged for tho 
training of the federation staff, attempted to 
secure uniformity of practice among co-opera- 
ti\e institutions and to promote their interests 
and foster the spread of co-operation by active 
propaganda. The working of this Federation 
was adversely criticised in the report of a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry appointed by the Local Govern- 
ment in 1922, and it was proposed that this body 
should he dissolved and replaced by separate 
educational institutes for the Central Provinces 
and Berar. Though the Federation lias not been 
dissolved institutes for education and propaganda 
have already been started in Berar and the Jub- 
bulporc and Ncrbudda Divisions. A Provincial 
Union is also in existence in Madras, whose 
objects are mainly educational and propagan- 


dist. Its activities comprise the issuing of 
co-operative Journals the organization of training 
classes and the holding of conferences. Its con- 
stitution and its line of work have now been 
revised so as to make it the central self- 
governing organization in the movement but its 
working has been considerably hampered by lack 
of funds and want of support trom societies. Its 
relations both with societies, unions, district 
federations and the local organizations forAnd- 
hradesa. Malabar and Kanara are still unde- 
fined. A Central Institute to focus the efforts 
of co-operative workers and to carry on 
propagandist work was established in Bom- 
bay in 1918. The objects of this institution 
are to develop the co-operative movement in 
the Presidency, by promoting the study of 
co-opcration and by co-ordinating the activities 
of several existing propagandist and organization 
agencies. The Institute has no powers of con- 
trol, though it is expected to ascertain and re- 
present the views of co-operators on questions 
affecting the movement. The activities of 
the Institute in the mofussil are carried on 
f hrough its divisional branches formed on a 
linguistic basis and loevl branches in all the re- 
venue districts of the Presidency. This is one of 
the most active among the non-effieial central 
organizations in India, and ha3 established 
international relations. The Provincial Co- 
opcrativ e Institute, as well as similar organizations 
in other parts of India, join in the celebration of 
the International Go-operators’ Day oil the first 
Saturday in July. Public addresses, social 
gatherings, conversaziones processions an^ mos, 
meetings are arranged on this day in villages, 
towns and cities Jts constitution lias recently 
been revised with a view* to give to societies a 
larger representation and a predominant share in 
the working. The Institute receives a 
handsome grant from Government, but 
will ho in a position to increase its income 
from within the movement under its revised 
bye-laws. In Bengal, a similar propagandist 
organization has been started with identcial 
aims. The Society has taken over some 
of the educational and propagandist work 
hitherto performed by the Co-operative 
Department, and has assisted in the organiz- 
ation of various non-credit activities, among 
which prominent mention may ho made of tho 
starting of Co-operative Societies for the sale of 
jute and paddy and the supply of agricultural 
requisites. It has projected a scheme for the 
training of members of village societies and their 
secretaries. A federation with a constitution more 
or less similar to that of the Central Provinces 
Federation but having divisional boards to decen- 
tralize control is also in existence in Bihar and 
Orissa, and has appointed a special officer for 
propaganda and development. In tho Punjab, 
a provincial union, with the Registrar as Presi- 
dent, lias been organized to conduct tho audit 
and inspection of primary societies and to under- 
take general propagandist work Tho United 
Provinces have a standing committee serving as 
an advisory Board for the Registrars 
Depart mant, while in Burma, the audit of 
primary societies is conducted by a Provincial 
Co-operative Council consisting of representatives 
of co-operatLvc institutions. Tills also assists 
in the organization of the provincial 
conference and acts as an advisory body to the 
Registrar. Organization, supervision and propa* 
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"anda are furthered by district federations of 
unions of primary societies. Educational and 
propagandist bodies like the Institute in Bom- 
bay have been started In the States of Hydera- 
bad, Mysore, Uuroda and Travancore. These are 
all recent developments and it Is still too early 
to forecast on what lines the transfer of work 
to representative eo-operativo agencies will be 
carried out. In the beginning of the year 1926, 
an informal Conference of all these institutes and 
federations was held in Bombay at which it was 
decided to convene an All India Conference 
periodically and to establish closer contact 
among these bodies by the starting, if neeessaiy, 
of an All-India Confederation of these bodies 
At another coufoience held in September J92S, 
this idea was given a more definite shape 
Along with this Conference was also held another 
Conference of Provincial Co-operative Banks 
in different provinees and Indian States, the most 
important subject for the consideration of which 
was the proposal for the formation of an All- 
Tndia Bank. To secure co-ordination in 
the working of existing provincial banks, 
to bring about closer touch and to 
convene periodical Conterences, an association 
of the piovinelal banks has been started 
to whuh has been referred for consideration 
the proposal lor ail All-India Co-operative Bank. 
'This Assoi latum has made a good beginning l>\ 
educating public opinion on the place of 
co-operative banking in the proposed scheme 
of a cential bank and co-ordination of banking 
through the agency of a lteserve Bank of India 
Asa result of its efforts the joint select Committee 
ot tin; Trahan Legislature made provision m 
the Beserve Bank Bill, which has now been 
abandoned, for the appointment of a Director on 
the Board of the lleserve Bank to represent pio- 
vmcial co-operative banks and also for the 
negotiation of certain types of bills and securities 
presented by such banks. 

Other forms of Co-operation. — After the 

passing of the amended Co-operative Societies’ 
Act in 1912, the application of co-opera- 
tion to purposes other than credit was 
greatly extended, but it is only during 
the last few years that a general demand 
for producers and consumers’ societies has arisen. 
The total number of non- agricultural non-credit 
societies was .1,764, 614 for purchase and sale, 1.4 
for production 1,017 for production and sales and 
the remaining 2,120 for other forms of co-opera- 
tion. Bcfoie the yeai 1918-19, there were only 
a tew stores so< leties all over the countiy. 
In all provinces, particularly in Madras, a 
beginning had been mado in the direction of 
distributive co-operation among the middle 
classes, while in Bengal and the United Provinces 
some attention had been devoted to the starting 
of stores for students living in hostels attached 
to colleges. The movement obtained popular 
favour in view of the increasing prices of the 
daily necessaries of life, and the profiteering 
which assumed serious proportions at the close 
of the War. Supply unions, store societies, and 
distributive departments attached to credit 
societies were organized in some provinces, 
while arrangements wero contemplated for 
obtaining cheap, wholesale supplies for the 
various distributive organizations. The work 
of organizing co-operative distribution in rural 
aieas was pushed ahead with a fair amount of 


success under official auspices in the Punjab 
and Madras, but in both piovinces a setback 
is now evident. Neither the supply unions 
nor the primary purchase and salo societies 
are in a nourishing condition. The consumers’ 
movement in urban areas received particular 
attention in Bombay, Madras, Bengal, 
Burma, and a few other provinces, but with 
the disappearance of the special conditions 
which generated enthusiasm in the years im- 
mediately succeeding the close of the War, 
stagnation has set in, and only a few among 
the numerous store societies staited in these 
provinces haveftrrnlv established their position 
and continue to enjoy the loyal support of 
their members. Attempts have been made in 
two or three provinces to revive the movement 
by the starting of central organizations for joint 
wholesale purchase, hut the proposals have not 
yet taken definite shape Apart fioin the Tnpli- 
cane Stores in Madras which stands in a class by 
itself, the only successful eonsumer-i’ societies 
are stoics for college students, some communal 
hostels or hoarding bouses and a lew agencies 
for supply of special requisites. 

In some Provinces, efforts have been made to 
revive the ancient handicrafts of the country 
and cottago industries by organizing co-operative 
societies for the cottage workers. Many of these 
societies merely provide cheap credit, but in 
| some places they undertake the supply of raw 
materials and the sale of manufactured goods. 
An important Industry which flourished In India 
before the introduction of machinery was hand- 
loom weaving and efforts have been made 
to revivo it by the formation of co- 
operative societies of handloom weavers. Most 
of the weavers' societies arc merely credit 
societies, but some undertake the purchase of 
yarn for members, and others have store 
branches to sell the cloth produced by members. 

I They have also been instrumental in introduc- 
ing improved looms and methods among the 
conservative weaving classes. In Bengal and 
file Punjab, much success has attended the 
organization of central unions among weavers' 
societies, and similar intensiv e work in Bihar 
and Orissa and Bombay has also met with good 
results. Other industrial societies, to he found 
in very small numbers here and there are those 
for “gaolers” or milkmen, dyers, basket and 
brass workers in the Central Provinces, “ Cham- 
niars ” and “ Dhors ” In Bombay and the 
Punjab, lacquerwaro workers, eaipenters, 
wood-carveis, blacksmiths and potters in 
Mysore, where the State provides special fa- 
cilities in the shape ot loans and technical 
assistance for the development of artisans’ 
societies. In Bombay, the producers move- 
ment has extended to communities of workers 
like coppersmiths and goldsmiths, carpenters, 
dyers, and others, and drawing its inspiration 
trom the aneient guild spirit animating the 
communities, it aims at creating a strong econo- 
mic organization among these various indus- 
trial workers and craftsmen, based on self-help 
and self -government Another off-shoot of thD 
movement Is the starting of co-operative so- 
cieties among skilled or unskilled labourers on 
the linos ot the labour societies ot Italy. The 
Initiative came from Kashmir, while expeiimen- 
fcal societies were also started In Madras , and in 
Bombay. The object of theso is to organize 
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labourers to tendei foi contracts tor public 
or ornate works, to eliminate the middlc- 
nian contractor, and to utilize the profits 
for tho economic and social betterment 
of the labouring community. Tho Indian 
Industrial Commission in the course of their 
inquiries devfccd some attention to the 
development of small and cottage Industries 
and the possibility of reviving them by 
the introduction of co-operation. Their 
recommendations on this subject were, however, 
not very definite and no aet'ofi appears to have 
been taken on these. The development of 
subsidiary occupations in rural areas also 
ramp up for eonsideialion bv the Ito>al Com- 
mission on Agiiiultuie in India. Mho weie ot 
opinion that, teihmeal edu< ation ami eo-opeiative 
organization ucie tin' onlv means hy vvlinh the 
smaller industries (mild hold their own. The 
Commission pail 11 nlnilv ret oinmended the 
grant ot advances to aitisans’ societies for pur- 
thase ot and nupiovcd maehineiv and sug- 
gested tho linking up ot the cultivator thiougli 
to-opeiative agt'iu v with localized factories 
dealing with agruultuial produee 

An interesting development during recent 
years is the provision of housing through co- 
operative societies. A good number of housing 
societies have been started in Bombay City and 
suburbs and also in a few other centres in the 
Presidency like Ahmedabad and Karachi. They 
are generally organized on the co-partnership 
system, under which the society owns the 
houses and lets them to members at fixed 
rents. The scheme is feasible for such 
sections of the middle classes as can pro- 
vide a certain proportion of tho initial capital 
Tenant-ownership societies have also been 
started and are now more favoured than Co- 
partnership societies Then* are some building 
societies in Madras and a few moie in Mv son 1 , but 
tlvii activities aie confined mainlv to the piovt- 
sion of capital for building schemes and only 
occasionally extend to the joint purchase of 
land or of building materials. The Punjab has 
only one society for co-opeiative housing and 
town planning. The Local Governments ot 
Bombay and Madras as also the State of Mysore 
set apart annually some funds to be advanced to 
housing societies at fair rates of interest, and with 
repayments spread over a number of years. 

The province of Burma was a pioneer in the 
matter of cattle insurance, and to support the 
village insurance societies which have, been 
started in the province, there has been organized 
a central re-insurance society, which receives 
some financial backing from Government. In 
the other provinces whore it has been intro- 
duced co-operative insurance for cattle has 
made only slight progress, and in Burma, as 
also in the Punjab where the movement had 
advanced so far as to necessitate Hu* starting 
of a re-insurancc soriety there lias been a .set- 
back recently. 

Agricultural Co-operation.— Co-operative 
societies have, until recently, been organized 
only to supply cheap credit to their members, 
but there are various other fields of work to 
which they may extend their activities. The 
total number of agricultural non-credit societies 
is 2,298 of which 379 were societies for purchase 
and sale, 635 for production, 328 for production 


and sale and 743 for other forms of co-operation. 
Grain banks have, in some provinces* 
been started with advantage, receiving 
deposits in kind and allowing these to 
accumulate to bo sold at profitable rates of 
distributed to the members in times of scar- 
city Such banks haVe beeh started 
in Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, My sore and Coorg. 
Societies on a similar basis tor the storage 
of \ odder have been started in Baroda. 
Another direction in which the co-operative 
pnneipio is being applied is the starting of 
-iocieties for purchase of and distribution among 
members of pure and selected seed. A 
number of small societies for supply of seed, and 
seed unions have been organized in the Bombay 
Presidency and in the Central Provinces and 
Berar. Societies for the co-operative purchase 
and sale of manure will also prove a great boon, 
and a few such stores have been established in 
Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Orisa and Bombay. 
In the Punjab and in Madras, the supply of 
agricultural requisites has been undertaken 
cither by the credit societies on the commis- 
sion-indent Bystem or special supply unions 
are organized for bulking orders, making 
contracts, distributing goods, and collecting 

payments. 

Joint sale of produee gets popular as co- 
operative credit thrives and agriculturists 

become less dependent on local traders. 
While Burma led the way by starting 
societies for the joint sale of paddy, 
the most interesting developments in the 
direction have taken place in Bombay 

Societies for the sale, of agricultural commo- 
dities, chiefly cotton and jaggery, have been 
started, m several districts all over the Presi- 
dency Co-operative marketing of cotton lias 
recently made much progress in the Dharwar, 
Broach and Surat districts where these have led 
to the starting of a few co-opeiative ginning fac- 
tories conti oiled by cotton- growers. This 
aspect of co-operation has lately attracted con- 
siderable attention and attempts similar to 

those made in 3oinbay have been made in Madras 
and the Punjab, in the latter province with 
considerable success at Lyallpur and Montgo- 
mery I 11 Bengal, there has been a move recently 
to oigamze the sale of jute and paddy on co- 
operative lines. A vigorous propaganda has 
been undertaken for the purpose and a central 
depot has been opened for the Hale of jute 
principally in Calcutta It will indeed be a great 
achievement if these offoits aie successful and the 
cultivator obtains adequate letuins for Ills 
produce At present he buys in the dearest market 
and sells in the cheapest. But if co-operative 
purchase and sale show good progress, his eco- 
nomic position will he much improved. Apart 
from separate societies for the purpose, credit 
societies and central banks, in a few parts of the 
country, arrange for the joint supply of agricul- 
tural requisites. In some places, credit socie- 
ties undertake the joint purchase of agricul- 
tural implements for members, while in others 
separate registered societies are started for the 
purpose of selling imxilements or supplying these 
on hire. In some provinces In U pper India, this 
work is performed by central banks for the socie- 
ties affiliated to them. Apart from separately 
registered societies in Bombay, the branches 
of tho Provincial Bank have helped consider- 
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ably in the distribution of seeds, manures and 
fertilizers, the supply of agricultural imple- 
ments, and the sale of produce, particularly 
jaggery. 

Efforts have been made in various parts of the 
country to solve the problem of milk-supply — 
to reduce the price and increase the purity — 
by starting co-operative dairies, composed 
either wholly of gaolis or milkmen or the 
producers and the consumers together. The most 
successful of these efforts has been the group of 
milk supply societies starred in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta which have federated themselves into 
a union. The union has, with the help of the 
Calcutta Municipality and the expert officers of 
Government erected a well equipped modern 
plant for pasteurizing milk, and while the milk 
supply it controls lias been satisfactory to con- 
sumers It is interesting to note that by co-opera- 
tion the producers have also considerably 
improved their economic position, ha\ing paid 
off debts, bought more cattle, put up decent 
cattle sheds and accumulated substantial sums In 
their local societies in the shape of shares and 
reserves. Co-operative creameries and ghee pro- 
ducing societies have also been started in one or 
two provinces. Another interesting develop- ; 
ment is the starting of cattle-breeding societies m I 
the Punjab and elsewhere. It is anticipated 
that these societies will assist in supplying the; 
keen demand that exists for bulls of good ; 
stock. In a few provinces there are societies , 
for rice-hulling, the manufacture of jaggery j 
and for joint irrigation. The latter is an 
interesting development of co-operation ! 
which though tried also in Bombay appears to j 
have established itself in popular favour > 
especially in the Burdwan Division of Bengal.] 
This tract, once very flourishing, has been 
ravaged in recent years bylrequent floods and 
famines, and the population had lost all initia- 
tive and sunk into poverty, while their lands i 
deteriorated and malaria claimed a heavy toll 1 
The starting ot irrigation societies has opened 
a new chapter in the history of the tract and 
has revived the energy ot the peoplo and 
brought them together tor common economic I 
endeavour. Ginning on co-operative lines' 
has also been attempted. An interesting! 
experiment in agricultural co-operation 1 
is the starting in the Punjab of 
societies for the consolidation of small 1 
and scattered holdings. These arrange to re- J 
group and re-allot the small and scattered hold- 1 
lugs of members and if voluntary action 1 
proves sufficient for the purpose in other pro- 
vinces, one of the gravest evils of modern Indian 
agriculture will he solved without the aid of State 
help or legislation. After the last floods that 
occurred four years ago m the central parts of the 
Madras Presidency co-operative societies were 
started to enable agriculturists to reclaim their 
land by clearing awiiy the layers of sand and 
replacing the soil. These societies received 
assistance irom Government, both in tho shape 
of long term capital and facilities for jtiaiisport 
ot material. Similarly after the heavy flood, ot 
1927 in North Gujarat and Western Sind recons- 
truction societies have been started in the devas- 
tated areas for repair and rebuilding of houses. 
Tiie Punjab has in canal an as some societies 
for silt clearance, and reclamation of waste lands, 
and Burma has led the way in the colonization ot 


! newly developed lands on co-operative lines. A 
number ot societies have leieiitly been started 
1 in the Punjab to piomote better farming, some 
! of which merely call upon members to under- 
| take certain improvements and introduce appio- 
1 ved method of agriculture while others go a 
1 stage farther and employ a staff tor local ex- 
periment, research and demonstration work. In 
i Bombay, a beginning was made m the direction 
•of starting co-operative societies for joint, iurm- 
j ing and tho movement may lead to tile evolution 
. of a system of co-oj>erati\e cultivation of land, 

’ such as has been extremely successful in Italy, in 
; undevelojied tracts like those to be irrigated 
under the Sukkur Barrage .Scheme. Proposals 
I to encourage this form of co-operation have been 
submitted to the Government of Bombay by 
the Sind Co-operative Institute. 

Co-operation has already been successful 
to some extent, in redeeming the chronic 
indebtedness of the agriculturist, but if tho 
I improvement in his economic condition 
1 is to be permanent it is essential that ho 
should be prevailed upon to adopt improved 
methods of production. The Agricultural 
Departments in various provinces do under- 
take propagandist work with this object, 
but their efforts have not proved as suc- 
cessful as they ought to be. A co-operative 
society provides an effective agency for 
reaching the agriculturist, and in many places 
societies have been the means of bringin** 
home to him the need for improved methods 
and have been made the centres tor conducting 
the propagandist activities of tho Agricultural 
Department and district Agricultural Asso- 
ciations. As a result, a lew societies have 
been enterprising enough to purchase modern 
agricultural implements, and the machinery 
reecommended by the Department and to use 
the proper manures and the certified 
varieties of seeds. “ Wherever agriculture and 
co-operation have experienced the assist- 
ance which each can derive from asso- 
ciation with the other they are fast developing 
a truly organic connection.” To this end, joint 
efforts are being promoted in almost all pro- 
vinces as both the Departments are in charge 
ot one Minister. This co-ordination is secured 
by joint conferences, and joint boards of co- 
operation and agriculture and the starting of 
local agricultural associations registered under 
the Go-operative Societies Act. Several of these 
bodies have lately been started m Bihar and 
Orissa, and in Bombay In Bombay the taluka 
development associations undertake active 
propagandist work, hold demonstrations, and 
assist in the work of general economic improve- 
■ ment of the agriculturists. The subject ot agri- 
! cultural co-operation and even of agricultural 
| credit camo under enquiry by the Royal 
Commission of AgrleiiWuie in India whose "Report 
I was published during tin* >ear. The Gornmis- 
sion describe the co-operative movement as the 
| greatest hope tor the salvation of tin; rural 
masses fiom their crushing burden of debt and 
look upon it as the natural basis for social 
educational and economic development in rndia 
where the piedominant industry is agriculture 
They admit that, theie are defects in the present, 
j organization for rural credit hut are confident 
! that under the influence of patient persistent 
' and Hytcmatlc education of the members in the 
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principles and meaning ol co-operation these de- 
tects are bound to disappear in course of time. The 
pro\ isiou of tids education in co-operation should, 
the Commission hold, bo the pnncipal care <>t 
prov ineial ( 'o-opeiat j \ e I )epait meats, and though 
the strengthening ot the official statl is suggested 
the Commission also reeonnnend the 01 coni- 
zation of supervising unions, federations and 
institutes and the 1 grant of financial suppoit. 
Recommendation are also made tor de- 
veloping joint marketing ot agneultural 
produce on co-operative lines and tor utilizing 
the agenev of co-operative oiganizalions in the 
work ol agricultural demonstration and propa- 
ganda, the supply of apprtned \ arieties of seeds, 
implements and manures, the consolidation 
of holdings and tor social and educational 
betterment 

Committee on Co-operation in India.— 

In July 1914, the Government of India 
issued a lengthy ltesolution on Co-operation 
in India, euiveying its progress in the country 
during the previous ten y ears. In October, 
Government appointed a Committee under 
Sir Edward Maelagnn to examine whether 
the movement, especially in its higher stages, 
and m its financial aspect was progressing 
on sound lines and to suggest any measures 
ot improvement which seemed to be required. 
The enquiry was to he directed piimarilv to 
an examination of such matters as the cons- 
titution and working of central and provin- 
cial bunks, the financial connection between 
t lie various parts of the co-operative orga- 
nization, the audit, inspection, and manage- 
ment of all classes of societies, and the 
utilization of the reserve funds. Jn its 
Report, which was issued in September 1915, 
the Committee stated that it had not 
confined its enquiries to the subjects referred 
to it, for it had to recognise that the financial 
welfare of the higher stages of the co-operative 
system was largely based on the soundness of 
the foundation. The Government of India 
passed orders in 1918 on the recommendations 
in the light of the opinions of the Local Govern- 
ments. With a view further to elicit opinion on 
the recommendations, a special conference of the 
Registrars was convened in August 1918, 
to which all the Registrars aud a few selected 
non-ortlcial co-operators were invited. The 
Conference was also asked to consider the 
suggestion made by the Committee on Co- 
operation that as the financing of the move' 
ment involved grave difficulties which battled 
solution unless the discounting of pro-notes was 
arranged through an Imperial State Bank or 
the several Presidency Bauks, a careful examin- 
ation of the question was immediately called 
for. A proposal was made for the appointment 
of an expert committee, but the Government 
of India shelved it by stating that they 
would assemble the committee at some date 
convenient to them. The question has again 
assumed some importance in view of the pro- 
posal for an all-India Co-operative bank referred 
to above and also in view of the fact that 
the Iteport of the External Capital Committee 
issued in 1925 makes prominent mention of the 
value oi the co-operative organisation in develop- 
ing the banking resources of the country. Pur- 
suant to tlie recommendations of the External 
Capital Committee, the Chambers of Commerce, 


both Indian and European, have urged the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into the 
best methods of developing banking in India 

Provincial Legislation —Under the ite- 
foims, co-operation has been made a prov ineial 
subject and also a transferred subject. The 
control of Co-operative Departments has been 
entrusted to Ministers aud in Bombay the 
United Provinces, and the Central Provinces, 
Bills have been drawn up for enactment by the 
local Legislative Councils to take the place of 
the Co-opei.it ive Societies Act. The Bombay 
Co-operative Societies Bill was introduced in 
the Bombay .Legislative Council in July 1924, 
and was finally passed into law m 1925. It 
irproduees, in the main, tin* framework of 
1 hi* Act. of 1912 hut nit induces the following 
important modifications . — 

(i) The adoption of a scientific system ol 
classifying sot let.ies. 

(li) The improvement of the procedure for 
lit] nidation ot cancelled societies. 

<ui) The extension of summary powers ol 
recovery to the awards of arbitra- 
tors. 

<u») The provision of penalties against 
specified offences. 

No other prov ineial Council except. Burma 
where a Provincial Vet was placed on the statue 
hook in 1927 has yet enacted legislation on sinnlai 
hues. 

Provincial Inquiries. — Tn the Central 
Provinces, owing to the drying up of recoveries 
and the issue of large advances to ngrn ulturists to 
tide over the bad season of 1920-21 the fluid 
resources of the movement ware seriously deple- 
ted and the Apex Bank was able to meet its 
liabilities only with the financial assistance 
of Government. The fluid resources of the 
Provincial Bank were replenished and 
the Local Government, with the concurrence of 
the Government of India, placed credits at the 
disposal of the Provincial Bank and made 
advances direct to primary societies in the 
trorn of Tagavi loans. A Committee of In- 
quiry was appointed which made sweeping 
recommendations, the most imjiortant of which 
was a proposal to liquidate the Provincial Bank 
and to place central banks in direct touch with 
commercial banks. This recommendation was, 
however, subsequently turned down by the 
Local Government although gome other re- 
commendations such as the division of agri- 
cultural finance into short-term crop loans and 
long-term non*crop loans met with a considera- 
ble measure of public support. In Bengal and the 
Punjab, the return of favourable seasons 
averted any breakdown of the system, which 
threatened to overtake the local co-operative 
organizations when agricultural scarcity on a 
wide scale caused serious difficulties some years 
ago. The same may now be asserted of the 
United Provinces, where there appeared to be 
some danger of the strain not being quite 
successfully withstood. The problem there is 
now that of pushing ahead, and a Committee 
was appointed in 1925 to hold a comprehensive 
inquiry and to suggest the lines of future develop- 
ment. The Report of the Committee which was 
published last year contains numerous recom- 
mendations on matters of detailed administra- 
tion and proposals for strengthening the official 
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staff of tho Co-operative Department The 
Committee recommend that central hanks should 
he relieved of the work of supervision and inspec- 
tion which should be entrusted to a staff work- 
ing under the directions of the Standing Com- 
mittees of Co-operators. The Committee further 
suggested that a beginning might be made in 
tiie direction of constituting an apex bank for 
the province but their proposal has not found 
favour with the local Government. Commit- 
tees of Inquiry were also appointed in Bihar and 
Orissa and Mysore, in the former to advise about 
financial organization and oflicial control and in 
the latter to lay down a policy of development 
particularly in relation to higher finance, non- 
credit co-operation, agricultural impiovement 
and the relief of indebtedness. In September 
1027, on the recommendation of the Madras 
Legislative Council, 1 he Government of Madras 
appointed a Committee of seven members 
to enquire into the progress of the 
Co-operative movement in the Presidency and 
to suggest suitable measures for effecting neces- 
sary improvements The llepoit of the Com- 
mittee was published in 1028, and deals exhaus- 
tively with th(> defer ts of the movement and sets 
fulfil m detail the suggested remedies. Promi- 
nent among these is the improvement and 
strengthening ot the system of supervising 
unions and the linking up ot these with the pro- 
vincial unions through (list 1 1< tv tedeiations. 
The provincial union and district, federations 
are charged with the duty of providing education 
and training and a svstem of liberal grants-in-aid 
is pioposed to these bodies Central Banks 
aie advised to undertake the inspection of 
affiliated societies bv appointing their own sfaft 
and at tin' time subsidising the federation for tin* 
work of supei vision All other important recom- j 
mendations arc the sc pa 1 at ion ot slioit term and , 
long teim finance in imal ciedit societies and 
the creation ot a fentral land mortgage bank 
for the issue of dehentmes fo finance local 
land mot t gage banks The Agrieultuial Com- 
mission vveie of opinion that similar inquiry 
could, with advantage lie undertaken 111 other 
provinces and pursuant, to this suggestion the 
Government, of Buiina have already decided to 
appoint a Committee of mqiiiij . 

Effect of Crises on Co-operation. — It 13 

hardly possible without any close and scientific 
inquiry, such as has not yet been carried out, to 
appreciate accurately the effects of the co-opera- 
tive movement in enabling agriculturists to resist 
the rigours of a famine as also to judge the reac- 
tion of the latter on the co-operative organisa- 
tion as there is an Interplay of various economic 
forces affecting the life and Industry of agri- 
culturists, the proportionate value of which 
cannot be estimated easily Tho agricultural 
season of 1918-19, however, put the co-operative 
organisation In most provinces to a very severe 
test and the reports for the succeeding years 
afford some indication of the resisting power of 
the co-operative organization. 

With a better appreciation of the dependence 
of tho agricultural finance on tho vagaries of sea- 
sons, and a more systematic management of the 
funds of central societies it is anticipated that in 
future tiie situation arising out of a failure of 
rains will be satisfactorily met. In 1913 and the 
lollowing months, practically the whole of tho 


country was subjected to a banking crisis of con- 
siderable magnitude, but a marked feature of this 
ciisis was a tendency to withdraw deposits from 
commercial institutions and to place them In 
co-operative banks. The outbreak of the 
War brought another set of influences into play 
and thefe was a temporary tendency to withdraw 
deposits and a temporary cessation of new 
deposits. The disturbance was not serious 
except in two or three provinces and by the end 
of tiie year 1914-15, tho situation became 
practically normal. In two of the provinces 
where tiie situation caused Borne anxiety owing 
to the cessation of fresh deposits m central 
banks, the Government sanctioned advances 
to central societies to be utilized in the grant 
of urgent loans to agne ult u ml societies or to 
meet withdrawals ot deposits Tho floods that 
overtook practically the whole of North Gujarat 
and one district ot Sind in tiie earlier part of 
the monsoon of 1927 affected the working 
ot Co-operative Societies in the flooded areas, 
but on tiie wdilole, the movement rose to the 
occasion Early arrangements were made for 
helping agriculturists to resow and to replenish 
their stocks ot gram or fodder and replace lost 
cattle, implements or domestic necessaries of life. 
Advances were made tor these purposes at the 
special rate of 5 per cent interest and, later on, 
demands were investigated for rebuilding or 
repairing houses and funds were provided either 
through eo-o|>erati\e agency or suitable recom- 
mendations were made to the local officials of 
Government A charitable fund was also start- 
ed for relief of distress among members and 
contributions to thus 'were received from all 
parts of India and also from Russia. 

Social Reform. — Co-operation has ia 
somo places stimulated the desire for education 
and members ot rural societies have been 
known, even at advanced ages, to receive the 
elements of education to enable them to put 
their signatures on their societies’ papers, and to 
take a lively interest in the internal work of 
their Institutions. In Bombay, night schools 
for adults were started with the aid of 
a splendid donation made by the late Sir 
Vithaldas D. Thackersey, while in the 
Punjab, Bihar, Bengal and elsewhere 
such expenditure on education is incurred 
by eo-operative institutions themselves. In 
the Punjab separate rural societies have 
been registered to conduct night Bchoola 
and also to insist on compulsory education 
for tiie children of members The Punjab also 
posscssos A number ot societies for promotion 
of better living, the members ot which societies 
lay down a social Code for themselves. Breach 
of this code involves punishment by flues. 
In Bengal, attempts have been made to tight 
the scourge ot malaiia and to promote village 
sanitation by starting anti-malarial Co-operative 
societies. The societies are federated into a 
central union in Calcutta which supplements 
the local funds, co-ordinates the working of the 
societies,* issues literature on hygiene and sani- 
tation, and arranges with local doctors for 
provision of free medical relief to members. 
There are not a few eases wdiere a society has set 
its face against drunkenness, expelled members 
notorious for their iutemperute habits and 
lias insisted on good moral conduct and 
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attempted to improve the standard of life. 
Societies have occasionally condemned 
excessive expenditure on marriages, and have 
thus indirectly trained members to habits 
ot thrift. The liquidation of old debts again 
lias been rendered possible to a great 
extent and many an agriculturist who 
was formerly in a state of chronic mdebt* 
eduess ha3 been relieved of all his debts 
and freed from the necessity of incurring new 
ones. Credit has been much cheapened and 
it is now possible for tiie agriculturist to bor- 
row at 0 to 18 per cent, what he could not 
borrow at less than 20 to 75 per cent, for- 
merly. It has boon calculated that in interest 
alone the agriculturists of India, by taking 
loans from co-ot>erative credit societies instead 
of from the village money-lenders, are even now 
saving themselves from an unnecessary burden 
of over a crore of rupees. The Milage iates 
of interest have naturally gone down con- 
siderably. And tile Sowkar is, in most places, 
not the terror and the force that ho was. 
business habits have been inculcated with the 
beneficial rosult that the agriculturist has 
learnt to conduct his own work mere effici- 


ently. Thrift has been encouraged and the value 
of savings hetter appreciated. Special societies 
are started in the Punjab to promote thrift, 
while in Bombay, Bengal and Bihar & Orissa, 
savings ot members are attracted to the village 
credit societies and, either special facilities are 
provided or special propaganda is conducted to 
induce members to save and deposit voluntarily 
Association in a public institution for common 
good lias brought home to the people the bless- 
ings of unity and litigation has often decreased 
in villages with co-operative societies. In the 
Punjab a number of societies have been started 
in rural areas whose members agree to refer 
all disputes to arbitration by their elected 
committees and to abide by the awards of 
arbitrators. Participation in the manage- 
ment of societies has instilled among membcis 
the important lessons of self-help and self- 
reliance ; but the most important achievement 
of co-operation has been the development of a 
sense of communal life — a feeling of “ all for 
each and each for all” — among members of 
village societies and the gradual revival of the 
corporate instincts which made Indian rural 
organization famous in the woild’s history. 


The following statements show the progress of tho co-operative movement in! different 
provinces, and contain some information about their detailed working till the end of the 
official year 1920-27 

Number of Societies for all India , showing the increase since 1900-07. 
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X umber of Members for all India, showinj the increase since 1906-07. 



* Excluding members of Cattle Insurance Societies at the end of 1915-16 and 1916-17, and those in Bombay and the United Provinces at 
the end of 1917-18. 



Number of Members by Provinces for 1926-27 only. 
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Indians Overseas. 

Numbers. — T he total Indian population resident in the countries to which Indians mainly 
emigrate for purposes of settlement, according to the latest available returns, is as follows:— 

Name of Countiy. 

Indian population. 


Date of CcnsUB. 

Bntish Empire. 




1. Ceylon 

820,000 

•• 

1926 

2. British Malaja* . . 

660,000 


1926 

3. Hong Kong 

2,555 


1911 

4. Mauritius 

261,527 


1921 

5. Seychelles 

332 


1911 

6. Gibralter . . 

50 (approximately) 


1920 

7. Nigeria 

100 


1920 

8. Kenya 

26,759 


1926 

9. Uganda . . 

5,604 (Asiatics) 


1921 

10. Nyasaland 

515 


1921 

11. Zanzibar . . 

12,841 


1921 

12. Tanganyika Tciritory .. 

9,411 


1921 

13. Jamaica .. 

18,401 


1922 

14. Trinidad . . 

121,420 


1921 

15. British Guiana . . 

124,938 


1921 

16. Fiji Islands 

68,733 


1921 

17. Basutoland 

179 


1911 

18. Swaziland 

7 


1911 

19. Northern Rhodesia 

56 (Asiatics) 


1921 

20. Southern Rhodesia 

1,250 ( ) 


1921 

21. Canada 

1,200 


1920 

22. Australia- 

Western Australia . . 300 

Southern Australia .. 200 

1 



Victoria . . . . 400 

S 2,000 (approximately) 

. . 

1922 

New South Wales .. 700 

Queensland . . . . 300 

Tasmania .. .. 100 

il 



23. New Zealand 

606 


1921 

24. Natal 

141,336 


1921 

25. Transvaal 

13,405 


1921 

26. Cape Colony 

6,498 


1921 

27. Orange Free State 

100 


1921 

28. Newfoundland .. 

Total for British Empire 

2,294,724 


1921 

Foreign Countries. 




29. United States of America 

3,175 (Asiatics) 


1910 

30. Madagascar 

5,272 (Indians) 

. , 

1917 

31. Reunion . . . . 

32. Dutch Eabt Indies 

2,194 

832,667 (Orientals, chiefly 
| Chinese A Arabs) 

* ' 

1921 

33. Surinam , , 

Csay) 50,000 Indians, 


34. Mozambique 

34,957 

1,100 (Asiatics and half- 

•• 

1920 


castes) 


Not known. 

35. Persia . . . . . . . . 

T otal for Foreign Countries . . 

3,827 

100,525 

•• 

1922 

Grand Total of Indians 



Overseas . . 

2,395, 249 




* including Straits Settlement, Federated and TJnfederated Malay State*. 
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Origin of Indian Emigration. — Emi- 

giation is prohibited by the Hindu Sha^ias, 
find there is little evidence of any settlement 
of Indians overseas In early times except in 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon Emigration for 
purposes of labour dates from the beginning of 
the 19lh century. From 1800 A. ]). onwards 
Indians crossed the Bay to the Straits Settle- 
ments to work on the sugar, spice, tapioca, 
and cocoanut plantations of Penang, and this 
intercom se was allowed to continue for long 
without regulation. The first officially re- 
corded instance of genuine recruitment for 
labour emigration occurred ip 1830, when a 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, 
carried some 150 artizans to Bourbon. The 
abolition ot slavery in British colonies in 1834 
gave the first great im] dais to the movement 
The sugar planteis of Mauritius at once turned 
to India as their best recruiting ground, and ' 
between 18 U and 1817 obtained at least 7,000 
recruits from Calcutta. The Government of 
rnilia at a very early stage realised the neces- 
sity of bringing such emigration under regula- 
tion, The Law Commission was asked to 
investigate the case and to make recommend- 
ations for securing the well-being ot emigrants. 
They advised that no legislation was required 
except in order to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the simplicity and ignorance of 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate 
should satisfy himself that all contracts were 
entered into fieoly and understood by them 
and In order to secure that sufficient provision 
was made for their accommodation and sus- 
tenance during the voyage. A copy of every 
engagement was also to be transmitted to the 
Government under which the emigrants were to 
live. These recommendations were embodied 
in the first Rimgiation Act (V of 1837), which 
also provided that contiacts should be deter- 
minable after 5 years. 

History of Emigration --Under tho above 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Australia 
(89 men, the first and last direct emigiants 
to Australia). In 1838 emigration was sus- 
pended owing to agitation in England regarding 
the abuses to whidi the system was liable, 
and a committee of enquiry i (‘ported in 1840 
tnat emigrants were being out lapped by force 
or fraud, robbed of tlieir wages and treated with 
brutality. In consequence, emigration was 
prohibited (Act XV ot 1812) except to Mauri- 
tius and there control was tightened. In Act 
XXL of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
regulation was allowed to Jamaica, Britisli 
Guiana and Trinidad Act XIII of 1847 re- 
moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon. 
The emancipation ot slaves in the French colo- 
nies in 1819 gave rlue to a system ot emigration 
fiom French Indian ports to Reunion and 
Bouron, which was largely based on crimping 
in British territory. This practice was checked 
by A-.t XXIV of 1852. In 1858 emigration 
was opened to St. Lucia, and in I860 to St. 
Vincent, Natal and St. Kitts. In t ho latter 
year a more elaborate Act, based on a conven- 
tion with tlie French Government was passed 
legalising and regulating emigration to Reunion 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana 
At XI II of 1804 marks an important stage in 
the history of emigration, slnoe it elaborated 
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and consolidated the whole system of control. 

It was itseif amended in 1869 and 1870 in im- 
portant respects with the object of preventing 
epidemics on emigrant vessels and improving 
sanitary conditions in settlements. In 1869 
(‘migration was permitted to Grenada, and in 
1872 to Surinam. Owing to the removal of 
the S halts Settlements from the control of the 
Government of Tndia in 1867, emigration to 
that colony came under all the restrictions 
imposed by the Emigration Act and was only 
permitted from tho port of Negapatam. Owing 
to tlie injury caused to the agricultural indus- 
tries of the colony, these restrictions were 
temoved in 1872, subject only to magisterial 
control of recruitment in India. In 1870 
complaints reached the Government of India 
of gross abuses in the treatment of emi- 
grants in British Guiana. A commission 
of enquiry was appointed, and their report 
led to important legislation in the colony 
for the protection of Indian immigrants, 
which was subsequently extended to Trinidad. 
Owing to similar complaints from Natal and 
Mauritius, commissions of enquiry were also 
instituted in both these colonies, and their 
leport". in 1872 brought to light a number of 
points requiring amendment. 

Recent Legislation.— In 1871 a fresh con- 
solidating Act was passed (Act VII of 1871) 
by which the. Acts regulating emigration to 
the French Colonies and two amending Acts 
to Act XTTI of 1864 were incorporated in the 
general law. The question of revision of the 
law again caine up for consideration in 1882, 
when several cases of kidnapping and other 
objectionable practices were reported to the 
Government of India. The opportunity was 
taken to depute two officials (Major Pitcher 
and Mr. Grierson) to ascertain, in the N. W. P. 
and in Bengal respectively, tho way in which 
tho svhtem of recruitment actually worked, 
the respects in which it was open to improve- 
ment, and tiie attitude of the people towards 
emigration. Then reports were reviewed by 
the Government of India, and finally in 1883 
the law was again recast and consolidated by 
\ct XXI of that year. This Act specifies 
t.lie countries to which emigiation is lawful, 
but empowers tlie Governor General in Council 
to add to the list by notification, and also to 
prohibit emigration to any of the countries 
in the list on the ground of epidemic disease 
and or excessive mortality among emigrants 
in such country, or on tlie ground that proper 
measures have not been taken for the protec- 
tion of emigrants, or that the agreements made 
with them in India are not duly enforced. This 
Act with certain amendments of no Importance 
to the system of indentured emigration re- 
mained In force until 1908, when a fresh revi- 
sion of tho law was undertaken. 

Under the Act of 1908 (XVII of 1908) the 
countries to which emigration was lawful were 
the British Colonies of Mauritius, Jamaica, 
British Guiana, Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grenada, 
St. Vincent, Natal, St. Kitts, Nevis, Fiji, the 
Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Dutch 
Guiana and the Danish Colony of St. Croix. 
Emigration to St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
St. Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croix 
ceased soon after the passing of the Act, tho 
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demand for fresh labour ha vine died out 
Emigration to Natal was discontinued from the 
1st July 1911 as the Government, of India were 
satisfied that it was undesirable to continue 
to send Indian labour to that country. Emi- 
gration to the French Colonies of Reunion, 
Martinique and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac- 
count of repeated complaints of the inadequate 
precautions taken for the proper treatment 
and repatriation of the immigrants. 

The labour laws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection and welfa.e of 
resident Indian labourers. The Government 
of India also occasionally depute to the 
colonies their officers to report on the con- 
dition of Indian labourers. Deputations from 
India visited Fiji and IJntish Guiana in 1921 
In spite of all precautions certain social and 
moral evils had grown up in connection with the 
indentured system of emigration and Indian 
public opinion has during the last decade been 
strongly opposed to it,. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India in 1915 in t lie light of the report re- 
ceived from Messrs. McNeill and Chnnanlal, 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
has come when contract labour should he 
abolished The Secretary of State for India 
accepted this policy and authorised the Govern- 
ment of India to announce t lie abolition of 
the indentured system and the announce- 
ment to this effect was made in 1910. 

In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act VII of 1922 which prohibited Indentured 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
to countries specially approved by the Legisla- 
ture. Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
brought under control, and the definition of 
** Emigrant” was extended to cover all per- 
sons ” assisted ” to depart from India. 

References. — The following is a list 
of the most important reports on questions 
connected with Indian Emigration that have 
been published during recent years — • 

1. Report of the International Commission 
appointed to enquire into the condition and 
treatment of British India immigrants in Re- 
union 1879. 

2. Report on the .system oi recruiting 
coolies m the North Western Provinces and 
Oudli for the Colonies, 1883. 

3. Major Pitcher and Mr. Grierson’s report 
on tlio system of recruiting labourers in the 
North Western Provinces and Bengal for the 
Colonies, 1883. 

4. Report of the Natal Indian Immigrant 5 6 7 8 
Commission, 1885-87. 

5. Dr. Coinin’s report on the proposed re* 
gumption of Emigration to Reunion, Martini- 
que and Guadeloupe, 1892. 

6. Dr. Comln’s report on Emigration from 
the East Indies to Surinam, 1893. 

7. Mr. Muir-Mackenzio’s report on Emi 
gration to Reunion, 1894. 

8. Mr. Muir-Mackenzie's report on the condi 
t ion of Indian immigrants In Mauritius, 1895. 


9. Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to enquire into the question of Indian immigra- 
tion, 1890. 

10. Lord Sanderson's Commission’s Report 
on Emigration from India to the Crown Colo- 
uies and Protectorates, 1910. 

11. Report of the Indian Enquiry Commission 
South Africa, 191 4 

12. Messrs. McNeill and ChimanlaPs report 
on the condition of Indian Emigrants in the 

i tour British Colonies' Trinidad. British Guiana 
or Demcrara, Jamaica and Fiji, and m the 
Dutch Colon v of Surinam, 1914-15. 

13. Marjoribanks* and Marakkayar’s report 
, on Indian labour emigrating to Ceylon and 

j Malaya, 1917. 

i 11. South Africa Asiatic Enquiry Com- 
I mission report, 1921. 

i 

15. Reporl bv Right Hon. V. S. Shastu 
| regarding Ins Dominion tour, 1923. 
j Iff. India and the Trnpcii.il Confer* me of 
1923 compile i by Director of Public Iniorma- 
Jtion, Government of India 
j 17. Rcpoit s on the scheme for Indian emi- 
gration to British Guiana. 

| 18. Kepoitby Kunwm Maharaj Singh on his 

deputation to Maui it ills, 1925 

19. Rcpoit by 1\ unwar Mnhai.i] Singh on 
his deputation to Bulish Guiana, 1920. 

20. Annual ltepoit of the Agent ot the 
Gov eminent ot India in Ceylon, 1927. 

21 . Annual Rcpoit ot the Agent of the Gov em- 
inent ot India in Hi itv-h Malaya for the yeai 1927 

22 Annual Itepmt of the \gi_nt of the Gov- 
ernment ot India m South Atm.i tor the >uir 
| ending 31st, Decembi r 1927 

Present Position —Indian emigration 
| questions have recently taken on a wider as- 
! pect. The status of Indians in the Empire 
■ generally is one in which the Indian public now 
i take keen interest. It Is no longer possible to 
deal with the tr< atment of Indian labour apart 
| from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra- 
vellers. in several colonies and dominions 
considerable Indian communities have spuing 
jup, which although composed largely ot the 
descendants of indentured labourers, are them- 
selves free and lawfully domiciled citizens of 
the countries in which they ate settled, but 
have not yet been placed on a footing of legal, 
social, political and economic equality with tin* 
rest ot t lie population The issues lound 
which public interest at present centres aie 
three : — 

(«) Control of emigration. 

(b) Rights of Indians to admission to other 
parts of the Empire. 

(e) Rights and disabilities of Indians do- 
miciled overseas. 

These questions may be considered sepa- 
rately. 

Control of Emigration —So far as 

unskilled labour is concerned, the Government 
of India have assumed absolute powers oi con- 
trol. The terms of section 10 of the Emigra- 
tion Act of 1922 are as follows:— 
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" 10. (1) Emigration, for the purpoRo of 
unskilled work, shall not bo lawful except to 
such countries and on such terms and condi- 
tions as the Governor - (Jen oral in Council, bv 
notification in the Ga.etle of India , may specif y 
in this behalf. 

“(2) No Notification shall bo made under 
sub-section (1) unless it has been laid in di aft 
before both Chambers of the Indian Legisla- 
ture and has been approved by a resolution 
of each Chamber, either without mod Ideation 
or addition, or with modifications and addition'- 
to which both Chandlers agree, hut, upon such 
approval being given, the notification may be 
issued in the form in which it has been so ap- 
proved 

Under this law emigration has boon legalized 
to Ceylon on the following conditions : 

(1) 'I he emigrant shall — 

(a) have been recruited by a person licensed 
for that purpose bv and responsible to an ofiner 
(hereinafter called the Emigration Conimivdonci) 
appointed by the Government of Ccvlon, or 

(b) ha\e applied direct to the emigration 
Commissioner tor an assisted passage and have 
been accepted by him. 

(2) The emigrant shall not, before leaving 
Untub India, lw\e entered into a contractu t 
sen ice lor a period exceeding one month. 

(•1) Within six months from the issue or this 
Notification, or within such further period as 
the Governor General in Council may by noti- 
fication appoint, the Legislature ot Ceylon shall 
have enacted that any eo A tract of service ior a 
period exceeding one month entered liiro by 
an emigrant shall be void. 

(4) In 1 o part of the cost of his recruitment, 
subsistence during tiatisport, or transport shall 
be recoverable from any emigrant and all 
expenses in this connection shall bedefraved 
I rom a common fund to lie raised in such manner 
and managed by such agency as may appear 
suitable to tlio Colonial Government. 

(5) The Government of Ceylon shall at any 
time when so desired by the Governor General 
in Council admit and give all facilities to an 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act. 

(0) Within one year of lus arrival in Ceylon 
any emigrant who lus been assisted to emi- 
grate at the cost ot the common fund referred 
to in clause (4) shall, on satisfying the Agent 
appointed under section 7 ot the Act that lus 
return to lus home is desirable either on the 
ground ot the state of Ids health or on the giound 
that the work which he is requited to do is un- 
suitable to bis capacity, oi that he has been 
unjustly treated by his employer, or lor any 
other sufficient reason, he icpatnatcd tree of 
cost to the place of recruitment, and the costs 
of such repatriation shall be defrayed by the 
Government of Ceylon or the Ceylon Planters ’ 
Association . 

(7) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, the Government 
of Ceylon shall appoint a person to perform 
the duties of tbs Agent as set lorth in clause 
(fi). 

(8) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within swell further jiertort 
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as the Governor-General in Council may by 
notification appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon 
‘'hall have enacted that no payment made in 
India by a recruiter to an emigrant to enable 
him to pav off debts before emigrating shall be 
recoverable. 

(9) The Government of Ceylon shall furnish 
such period i<nl reports and returns as may be 
required from time to time by the Government 
of India in respect of the welfare of persons 
Emigrating to Ceylon in accordance with this 
No! ideation. 

Similar conditions have been imposed in the 
ease of Malaya. Emigration was also per- 
mitted to Maunlius lor a period of 1 year only 
with effect from May 1st, 1923, and limited to 
a number not. exceeding 1 ,500 labourers. The 
terms were moie onerous than in the case of 
nearer Colonies and the an an go meat has now 
lapsed. 

Emigration to Thitish Guiana for the purpose 
of unskilled umk has also been declared lawful 
on tin* t( inis and conditions given below, but the 
date from vvlmh (‘migration is to commence has 
not yet been fixed — 

Emigration to British Guiana.— Emigra- 
tion to British Guiana toi the purpose of 
unskilled vvoik spall he lawful with effect 
from smh date as the Governor-General in 
Coundl may with the <on<uinnoe of tin* Govei- 
nor of British Guiana notify in the (hire He <> 
India on the following buns and conditions, 
which shall thereupon l« mine opeiative* — 

(1) The firmly shall be the unit foi the pur- 
poses of eungi.it ion Not moie than 500 fanv- 
lies shall be pi lmittcd to emigiate and the num- 
ber of pi isons nu bided m the said 500 families 
shall not i \( et d 1,500 

(2) The (‘migrants shall either have been 
reunited by a person Iic< used toi that purpose 
by and n sponsible to an oflict r (heieinatter 
called the V migration Commissioner) appointed 
by the Govuninent ot lhitish Guiana, or have 
applied diieit, to the Emigiation Commissioner 
foi an assisted passage and have been acct pted 
by him. 

(3) No putt of fhe cost, of lus lecruitment or 
subsistence dining tianspoit shill be recover- 
able tiom any emigiant and all expenst s In this 
eonne<tlon shall be borne by the Government ot 
lhitish Guiana or nut trom lands at their dis- 
posal. 

(4) The Government of Ihifish Guiana shall, 
at any time when so desiied by the Governor 
Genual in Counul, admit and give all facilities 
to an Agent appointed under section 7 of the 
Act. 

(5) If at any time theie is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 ot the Act, or it the Agent is 
absent oi unable to prifoim lus duties, the Gov- 
ernment ot British Guiana shall at the. request 
ot the Goveinot-G( neial in Council appoint a 
person to perform temporarily the duties ot 
the Agent 

(6) 1’iior to file airbal of the emigrants a 
Settlement Commission shall lie appointed in 
Lhitish Guiana to select and prepate suitable 
agiieultuial land toi the emigrants and generally 
to supervise tluir employment. The Agent 
refened to m (lause (4) shall, on appointment, 
be a inember ot such Commission. 
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(7) The Government of British Guiana shall 
offer to each family for its separate enjoyment 
a holding comprising not less than five acres of 
suitable agricultural land prepared tor cultiva- 
tion on the terms hereinafter set out in a locality 
which shall be healthy and shall have an adequ- 
ate supply of good drinking water. All expen- 
ses in connection with the prepaiatlon of the 
holdings shall be borne by the Government of 
British Guiana and shall in no case be recoverable 
from an emigrant. 

The annual rent of the holding shall be fixed 
by the Settlement Commission at a rate not 
exceeding the lowest rate paid in the locality 

After an emigrant has been in occupation of 
a holding for tliroc years, he shall, provided 
that he lias cultivated a portion of the holding 
either by himself or through some member of 
his family, be entitled to a grant of the holding 
on payment at any time during the ensuing four 
years of such fees not exceeding 24 dollars as 
may be fixed by the Settlement Commission. 

On the expiry of seven years from tlic date 
of the commencement of his occupation of a 
holding an emigrant shall acquire absolute 
ownership in the holding provided that he has 
paid the rent and fees referred to in the fore- 
going paragraphs of this clause and has brought 
under cultivation either by lumself or by some 
member of his family half the area of his holding 

(8) An emigrant on arrival in British Guiana 
filial! be housed and maintained without charge 
by the Government of British Guiana for at 
least one month. 

(9) If any emigrant so requires loans shall 
be made to him for maintenance, house accom- 
modation, payment of rent and for agricultural 
purposes generally. Free medical assistance and 
free skilled supervision shall be pi oa filed. 

(10) Any emigrant shall be entitled to re- 
patriation at the expense of the Government of 
British Gniana to the place of his foimer resi- 
dence in India on the expiry of 7 years from the 
date of his arrival in Biitish Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of ins foimer residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 3 and not 
more than 5 years from the date of Ins arrival 
in British Guiana on payment to the Govern- 
ment of British Guiana of half of the cost of 
his passage from his residence in India to British 
Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatriation 
at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former residence 111 
India on the expiry of more than 5 and not mote 
than 7 years from the date of his arrival in Biitish 
Guiana, on payment to the Government of British 
Guiana of quarter of the cost of his passage from 
his residence in India to British Guiana. 

(11) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the last preceding clause the Government of 
British Guiana on the request of an Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act shall re- 
patriate at its own expense and without any pay- 
ment by or on behalf of the emigiant to the place 
of his former residence in India any emigrant at 
apy tipnc after hjs arrival in British Guiana, 


(12) An emigrant shall he at liberty at any 
time after his arrival in British Guiana to take 
up work or employment other than or in addi- 
tion to the cultivation of a holding on lease 
from the Settlement Commission. 

(13) The ordinance enjoining compulsory 
education in British Guiana shall he enforced 
to the same extent in the case of Indian children 
as in the ease of children belonging to other 
communities. 

(14) Boards of aibltratlon in regard to wages 
shall be established befoie the arrival of the 
emigrants and Indians shall be adequately repre- 
sented on such boards. 

(15) Any Indian who lias emigrated to Bi itish 
Guiana befoie the date of tins notification and 
under any agreement in force at the date of 
this notification is entitled to an assisted return 
passage to India shall not be requited t,o pav 
more than 25 per cent of the excess in the cost 
of liis return passage and clothing o\er the 
cost of such passage and clothing at the time 
of Ins first arrival in the colony. 

(1(1) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date oi this notification and 
has at the date ot tins notification become or 
thereafter becomes destitute shall be entitled 
to be iepatriated to India' at the expense ot the 
Government of British Guiana without being 
fui tlier lequired to prove that lie lias become 
incapable of labour. 

(17) The Government of British Guiana shall 
furnish such periodical reports and returns ns 
may be reqmied from time to time by the Gov- 
ernment of India in respect of the welfare of 
the persons emigrating to tire Colony in accord- 
ance with this notification. 

Admission of Indians to Other Parts 

of the Empire.— On the motion of the Govern- 
ment of India this question was discussed 
at the Imperial War Conferences, 1917 and 
1918, and the policy accepted by the self-gov- 
erning dominions and the British Government 
was embodied in the following resolutions: — 

“ (1) It is an inherent function of the Gov- 
ernments of the .several communities of the 
British Commonwealth including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other communities. 

“(2) British citizens domiciled In any Bri- 
tish country, including India, should be ad- 
mitted into any other British country for 
visits, for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
including temporary residence for the purpose 
of education; such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
poses or to permanent settlement. 

“(3) Indians already permanently domiciled 
in the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor children on 
condition : (a) That not moie than one wife 
and her children shall be admitted for each 
such Indian ; and ( b ) that each Individual so 
admitted shall be certified by the Government 
of India as being the lawful wife or child of 
such Indian.” 
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The first paragraph of this resolution has 
regularized the various restrictions on immigra- 
tion which the Belf-governing dominions have, 
Irom time to time, adopted and which, with- 
out expressly differentiating against Indians 
are in practice used in order to check Indian 
immigration, the objections to which are stated 
to be not racial or political but economic. 
Australia prohibits the entry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 50 words in any prescribed language. 
New Zealand prohibits the entry of any person 
who has not received in ad vince a permit 
from the Dominion Government which is re- 
fused to any person regarded as unsuitable 
to settle in the country. South Africa pro- 
hibits the entry of any *pers< n deemed by the 
Minister of the Interior on economic grounds 
or on account of his standard or habits of life 
to be unsmted to the requirements of the 
Union. Canada prohibits the landing of any 
person who has come to the Dominion other- 
wise than by continuous journey from the 
country of which he is a native and unless he 
possesses in his own right 250 dollars. New- 
foundland and the Irish Free State impose 
no restrictions. All the self-governing Domi- 
nions have adopted special exemptions in favour 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting the 
countries for the temporary purposes of com- 
merce, pleasure, or education. India on its 
side has assumed power to regulate the ad- 
mission of immigrants from any other part of 
iho Empire or foreign countries, by means of 
passports. A bill has also been passed by the 
Indian Legislature empowering the Govern- 
ment of India to make rules “for the 
purpose of securing that persons not being 
of Indian origin, domiciled in any British posses- 
sion, shall have no greater rights and privileges 
as regards entry into and residence in British 
India, than are accorded by the law and adminis- 
tration of such possession to jiersons of Indian 
domicile." With regard to the Crown colonies 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Government is that there is no justification 
for placing any restrictions on the immigra- 
tion of British Indians, which are not placed 
on other classes of British subjects, and this 
principle has in practice been observed by the 
Colonial Qflieo except in the case of Kenya 
colony whR-e, as stated hereafter, the British 
Government has reserved to itself the right to 
Imposo restrictions on the immigration of classes 
of people whose entry into the colony may 
have an adverse eifect on the economic 
e\olution of the indigenous population. 

Rights and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfully Domiciled Overseas.— The po- 
licy of the Empire is summed up in the resolu- 
tion of the Imperial Conference, 1921, which 
was recorded In the following terms; — 

" This Conference reaffirms that each Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth should en- 
joy complete control over the composition 
of its own population by restricting immigra- 
tion from any of the other communities, but 
recognises that there is Incongruity between 
the position of India, as an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some parts cf the Empire, and this Conference, 


therefore, is of opinion that in the interests of 
the solidarity of the Commonwealth it is de- 
sirable that the rights of such Indians to citi- 
zenship should be recognised." 

** The representatives of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolution in view 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 
part of the Union. The representatives of 
India while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, nevertheless feel bound to record 
their profound concern at the position of In- 
dians in South Africa and hope that by nego- 
tiations between India and South Africa a way 
can be found as soon as may be to reach a more 
satisfactory position.” 

The Right Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri visited 
the Dominions of Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand in the course of 1922 as the emissary 
of the Government of India to assist them in 
giving effect to this resolution. The main 
object of his mission was to appeal to the Gov- 
ernments and public of Canaaa and Australia 
fully to enfranchise qualified domiciled Indians. 
In Australia, Indiana resident in Queensland 
and Western Australia have neither the pro- 
vincial nor the federal franchise. In Canada, 
Indians resident In British Columbia are exclud- 
ed from the dominion as well as the provincial 
franchise. While successful in securing a more 
sympathetic atmosphere towards Indians, he 
failed to bring about any modification in the 
existing electoral laws. 

The question of giving effect to this resolution 
of 1921 was raised by the Indian representa- 
tives at the Imperial Conference, 1928. Their 
proposal was as follows: — 

“ Let the Dominion Governments who have 
an Indian population, let Ills Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the areas under their direct control, 
such as Kenya, Uganda, Fiji and other places 
where there are Indians resident, appoint Com- 
mittees to confer with a Committee which the 
Government of India will send from India ana 
explore the avenues of how best and how soonest 
the principle of equality implicit in the 1921 
Resolution may be implemented." 

This proposal was favourably received by 
the Dominion Premiers, excluding General 
Smuts; and by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies who cordially agreed that there should 
he full consultation and discussions between him 
and a Committee appointed by the Government 
of India upon all questions affecting British 
Indians domiciled in British Colonies and pro- 
tectorates and mandated territories. In pur- 
suance of the proposal, the Government of India 
appointed a Committee in March 1924 com- 
posed of Mr. J. Hope Simpson, M.P., Chairman , 
H. H. the Aga Khan, Sir B. Robertson, Diwan 
Bahadur T. Rangachariar, M.L.A., and Mr. 
K. C. Roy with Mr. R. B. Ewbank, O.I.E., i.e.s., 
as Secretary to make representations to the 
Colonial Office on certain outstanding questions 
affecting Indians in Kenya and Fiji. The Com- 
mittee assembled in London early in April 1924 
and dispersed towards the end of July. During 
this period they had several interviews with 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the 
officials of the Colonial Office, in which they 
made representations upon a variety of important 
matters affecting Indians in Kenya, in Fiji and 
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in the mandated territory of Tanganyika. In 
regard to Kenya, the representations covered 
all questions of interest to India dealt with in 
the decision of His Majesty’s Government. The 
result of these representations was announced 
by Mr. J. H. Thomas In the House of Commons 
on August 7th, 1924. The situation in 
Kenya has also been improved as a result ol 
the work of the Committee by the decision of 
the Indian community to relinquish their former 
attitude of non-co-operation and to accept an 
arrangement by which they will select five mem- 
bers to be nominated by the Governor to the 
Legislative Council. The result of the re- 
presentations which the Committee made on 
certain outstanding questions relating to Indians 
in Fiji was announced on Jauiiaiv I2l.li, 1927 
when the Government ot India published the 
more important papers i elating to the negotia- 
tions which had been going on with the Colonial 
Office for some time The main results of these 
negotiations may be summarised under the fol- 
lowing heads 

(1) Representation in the Legislative 
Council.- -Indians ha\e up to tin* present been 
represented in the Fi|l Legislative Council by i 
one nominated non-official membci The mini- | 
her of seats provided for the elected lepiescn- 
tatives of the Indian community has now been 1 
increased to three. The seats will be filled tem- 
porarily by nomination till the necessary amend- i 
merit of the Letters Patent can be effected to 
enable the Indian community bo return mem- 
bers by election 

(2) Municipal Franchise.— The question 
of facilities tor the representation of Indians 
on the Municipal Councils will be lefeiml to the 
Government of Fiji tor examination in tin* Hist 
Instance by a local committee on vvlmh the 
Indian community will bo adequately i. pre- 
sented. 

(3) Appointment of a Special Officer to 
look after Indians. — Tin* Seentmv ot state 
for the Colonies has been unable to agree to the 
appointment of an Agent of the Government 
of India In Fiji but is eonsidciing a proposal to 
make an addition to the Fiji Gov eumn lit Sinvh e 
of an Officer possessed of special Indian experi- 
ence and language qualifications who will be 
competent to act as Adviser to tin* Governor on 
matters affecting Indians in Fiji and will be 
given a scat in the Fiji Legislative Cornu ll \n 
authorised representative of the Gov ei iiment, 
of India may also visit the Colony o< < asnmally 
to examine and report upon spe< die questions 
of interest, to that Government on Mu* under- 
standing that if and when sin h a visit 
is made a copy of ids report, or at least tin* general 
nature of It will be communicated to the ({over- 1 
nor of Fiji before tin* representative leaves the 
colony and prior to its submission to the 
Government of India. 

These results may not be all that the Govern- j 
ment of India pressed tor or that Indian opinion 
desired, but they represent an improvement on ! 
the existing position and may, if icceived with 
good will and worked in good faith by the parties j 
primarily concerned, lead to ari.ingrments mon* | 
in consonance with Indian aspirations The , 
immediate and the most important objective i* ! 
the dispelling of racial distrust and animosity ! 


j To assist in it s speedv achievement the Govern- 
ment <>t liuii.i have, alter eaietul consideration, 
decided not to publish tlu* irpoit. of their Depu- 
tation which v i-.it ed Fiji m li)22 They are 
anxious to avoid anything that may rekindle 
dying vontrov eisies 

Summary of Present Position- Outside 
\ustralia, N. '/.('aland and Canada the position 
j stands as tollows — 

(1) South Africa — The main grievances 
I of Indians, which led to a passive lesixlanee 
j movement headed by Mr. Gandhi, were set- 
i tied by the compromise embodied m the Indians 
, Relief Act, 1914, and by the guarantee known 
I as the Smuts-Gandhi agreement. I’lie sub- 
! stance of this agreement is embodied in the 
j following extracts from letters: 

i (l) Mr. Gorges, Secretary for the Interior 
I to Mr, Gandhi, Juno iJOtb, 1914: “With re- 
, gard to tho administration of existing laws, 
the Minister desires me to sav that it always 
lias been, and will continue to be, the desire 
ot tho Government to see that they arc ad minis- 
lered in a just manner and with due regard to 
vested rights." 

(li) Mr. Gandhi to Mr Gorges, July 7th, 191 1 
“ -By vested rights I understand the right 
of an Indian and his successors to live and trade 
hi the township in which lie was living and 
trading, no matter how often ho shifts his 
residence or business from place to place in 
the same township " • 

This has been oilnullv interpreted to mean 
that the vested rights of those Indians who 
i were then living and trading in townships, 

! whether in contravention of tho law or not 
I should be rebooted. " 

; Til 1920 an A-iatie Knquny Commission was 
, appointed to investigate the grievances ot 
j Indians regarding their rights to trade and hold 
; land in the Union. Their main recoininend- 
i at.ions were as tollows — 

I (1) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold Law 
; of the Transvaal (Act No. 35 ot 1908) and 
Act No. 37 of 1919 should not be repealed. 

! (2) There should be no compulsory repatna- 

i tion of Asiatics ; but 

(J) Voluntary repatriation should be en- 
couraged. 

(4) There should be no compulsory segre- 
gation of Asiatics ; but 

(5) A system of voluntary separation should 
be introduced under which municipalities 
should have the right, subj’eet to certain condi- 
tions — 

(a) to lay out residential areas for Asiatifi; 

(b) to set aside certain stieets or portion 
of the town for Asiatic traders to which exist- 
ing license holders should gradually be at- 
tracted. 

(6) These areas should be selected and al- 
located by a board of mile pendent persons, 
In consultation with the Municipal Council 
and Asiatic community. 

(7) In Natal the right of Asiatics to acquire 
and own land for banning or agricultural pur- 
noses, outside townships, should be confined 
to the coast belt, say, 29 to JO miles inland. 
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(8) A uniform "Luvnsc Law" applicable 
to all the Provinces of the Union should, be 
poss'ble, be enacted. It that is impracticable, 
the law relating to the issue of Trade Licenses 
in the Cape Piovince, the Tiansvaal and Natal 
should be assimilated in a uumpiehenxivo con- 
solidating Act ol Parliament pioviding, inter 
aha : — 

(a) That the granting ot all licenses to ttade 
(not being liquoi Mediae .j stud) be entrusted 
to municipal bodies within the area ot their 
pmsdietion; outside those areas, to divisional 
Councils in the Cape Piovince, and in idle other i 
Piovinces to special Licensing Officers appoint- 
ed by the Administrator. 

( b ) The grounds upon whir h an application 
foi the giant of a new license may be n fused 

(c) That the reasons for the rciusul to grant 
any license shall be lecorded, togt ther vvilli any 
evidence tendered tor or against the applica- 
tion. 

(d) That, in the case of the lefusal of a 
license on the giound that the applicant is not 
a lit and piopcr person to hokl the same or 
to carry on the proposed business, thoie shall 
he a linal appeal to a Special Appeal lioard, 
appointed by the Admmistiator. 

i (c) That municipal bodies shall have the 
right to prohibit the license holder, or an\ 
other peison, fiom residing in any shop, store or 
other place of business. 

(9) There should he no relaxation in the 
enforcement ot the Immigration Laws, and 
more active steps should bo taken to ileal with 
prohibited immiginnts who have evaded the 
provisions of those laws. 

(10) The administration of the Asiatic police 
of the Government should be placed in the 
hands of one official, under whose charge 
would come all administrative functions, 
together with the official records relating to 
Asiatics. This ofheer should also be entrusted 
with the duty of securing full statistics regarding 
Asiatics in the Union and of the arrivals in 
and departures from .South Africa. Details of 
all applications lor trade licenses, and transac- 
tions m connection with (he puuhase ot land 
and property made by Asiatics throughout the 
Union, should be sent to him m order to ensure 
the enforcement of the provisions of Section 
8 of Act 22 of 1913. 

On the other hand, he should Keep in close 
touch wuth the various sections ot the Indian 
community, see that the laws are applied in a 
just manner, gi re a leady ear to any complaints 
or grievances and generally safc-guaid their 
interests. 

From the above it well be obseived that the' 
Uoimnissnm leeommended the intention ot a law 
piohibiting the ownership ot land by Asiatics 
in the Tiansvaal, and another ot its iceommcn- 
dations, till eat ened the light, which Indians 
had previously enjoyed ot acquit mg and owning 
land in the Uplands ot Natal Against this 
latter proposal the Government of India eai- 
ni'stly piotested, but it was not accepted b> 
the Union Government. 

Present Position- — Indians enjoy both the 
political and municipal franchise onlv in the 
Cape Province and the municipal franchise only 
In Natal. In the remaining two provinces they 
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are not enfranchised. They are subjected to 
differential treatment in the matter of trading 
licenses, specially in the Transvaal. Their 
immigration into the Union is barred and severe 
restrictions exjst on inter- provincial migration. 
In the Transvaal the^ are not allowed to acquire 
immovable property outside locations and on 
the Witwatersrand they are subject to the res- 
trictions of the Gold Low. 

The anti- Asiatic party have made several 
efforts esiKxially in Natal, further to 
curtail the rights of Indians. Some of these 
are merely irritating social disabilities, such as 
railway regulations debarring Indians from 
travelling in any other carriages except those 
reserved for them, and similar rules restricting 
their use ol tram ways at Durban, and excluding 
them from race courses and betting club rooms. 
Rxamples of recent anti-Asiatic legislation of 
major importance are: 

(a) The Natal Rural Dealers Licensing Ordi- 
nance, transferring the power of granting trad- 
ing licenses from the Licensing Officer to an 
elected Licensing Hoard, on which Indians may 
not sit. 

(b) The Durban Land Alienation Ordinance. 
This Ordinance, which enables Municipalities 
In selling land to assign it for particular commu- 
nities, and to that extent to secure "pgregation, 
has been allowed on condition that Asiatics 
arc' given reasonable opportunity for acquiring 
adequate residential sites. 

Anti-Asiatic feeling in South Africa.— 

A bill tor the segregation of Asiatics known 
as the Glass Areas Bill was introduced in the 
Union Assembly in March 1924, which though 
not specifically directed against Indians, 
contained provisions which could be used for 
the comnulsorv segregation of all Asiatics in 
certain areas. Indian opinion was deeply agitat- 
ed over the prospect of this legislation which it 
was apprehended might in the existing state of 
public opinion m South Africa result in the 
economic ruin of a large number of Indian tra- 
ders in the Union. In response to the vigorous 
piotcsts made by the Government of India the 
Union Government gave an assurance that it 
was their desire and intention to apply the 
measure if it became law in a spirit of fairness 
to the interests and reasonable requirements 
of resident. Indians. r Llie Government of India 
whilst welcoming the assuranco w r ere unable 
to rest satisfied with this position and made 
every effort to persuade the Union Government 
to abandon the project. For the moment they 
have succeeded, us in consequence of the un- 
expected dissolution of the South African 
Pailiament the bill has lapsed. 

In Natal an Ordinance was Introduced In the 
Provincial Council in 1921 dealing with the 
township franchise to the detriment of the 
lndiau community. It was again introduced in 
1922 and in a modified form in 1923 but in each 
instance tho Union Government withhold its 
nppioval. Til 192J, the Union Government 
itself introduced a measure entitled ‘‘The Class 
Aieas Bill," containing provisions which could 
be used in m ban areas for the compulsory 
segregation of Asiatics. Indian opinion was 
deeply exeicisod over tho prospects of 
this legislation, despite the assurance of 
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the Union Government that it desired to 
apply the measure in a spirit of fairness to 
the interests and reasonable requirements 
of Indian residents. But in consequence 
of the unexpected dissolution of the South 
African House of Assembly in April, 1924, the 
Bill lapsed. Towards the end of December 1924, 
news was received that the Government of South 
Africa had given its consent to the Natal . 
Borough Ordinance. This measure while safe* | 
guarding the rights of Indians already on the 
electoral roll of Boroughs, prevents further 
enrolment of Indians as burgesses. Himilaily 
the Natal Township Franchise Ordinance (No. 

3 of 1925) was passed to or to lender Indians 
ineligible for lownship Franchise in future. Fur- 
ther, towards the end of January 1925, news was 
received that the Union Government had gazet- 
ted a Bill to amend the Mines and Works Act in 
order to take powers to refuse certificates of 
competency to natives or Asiatics in certain 
occupations. The Government of India made 
suitable representations in the matter to the 
Union Government and the Select Committee 
to which the measure was referred altered its 
wording so as not to refer to Asiatics and natives 
directly. The Bill as amended by the Select 
Committee was passed by the Union Assembly 
but rejected by the Senate. In January 192G it 
was reintroduced and in May it was adopted in 
a joint Session of the Senate and the Assembly, 
by eighty- three votes to sixty seven. In reply 
to representations made by the Government 
of India they were Informed that thero was no 
resent intention on the part of the Union 
ovemmentof extending regulations beyond 
the position as it existed prior to the judgment 
of tlio Transvaal Provincial Division of the 
Supremo Court in the case ilex versus Ilildick 
Smith when it was held that certain regulations 
with reference to mines and works which have 
actually been in force in the Union of South 
Africa since 1911 and in certain provinces for 
many years before that date were not valid under 
sections of the Act in terms of which they were 
promulgated. The Government of India have 
also been assured that should any such extension 
ofthescopeof these regulations be contem- 
plated in future every reasonable opportunity 
will be given to all the parties in the Union 
interested in the matter to make representa- 
tions. 

In July 1925, a more comprehensive Bill, 
known as the Areas Reservation and Immigra- 
tion and Registration (Further Provision) 
Bill, was Introduced in the Union Assembly. 
The Government of India mado effective 
representations against the provisions of this 
Bill both on grounds of principle as well as of 
detail. 

Deputation to S. Africa. 

Towards the end of November 1925, the 
Government of India, with the concurrence of 
the Government of South Africa, sent a deputa- 
tion to South Africa, the personnel of which 
was as follows : — 

G. F, Paddison, Esq., c.s.i.. i.o.s., Com- 
missioner of Labour, Madras — Leader. 

Hon’ble Syed Raza All, M.o.s. — Member. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, Kt., O.i.E. — 
Member. 

G. S. Bajpal, EBq., O.B.E., I.C.8.— Se- 

cretary* 


The mam purpose of the deputation was to 
collect as soon as possible first-hand inform- 
ation regarding the economic condition and 
general position of the resident Indian com- 
munity in South Africa and to form an appre- 
ciation of the wishes and requirements of the 
Indian community in South Africa. Its 
preliminary report was received in India early m 
January. On the basis of the facts discloni 
in that report the Government, of India felt 
justified in renewing their proposal for a round 
table conference and pressed that, if that proposal 
was still unacceptable, there was a ease for a 
fresh enquiry befoie the proposed legislation was 
proceeded with. Neither of these suggestions 
commended themselves to the Union Government 
who, however, expressed their willingness to 
give the Government of India an opportunity 
of placing the case of the Indian Community in 
South Africa fully before them by otfeiing to 
take the course of proposing the reference ol the 
Areas Reservation Bill to a Select Committee 
before, instead of after, the second reading, in 
order that the Indianobjectionsto the Bill might 
be heard m respect of its principles as well as 
of its details. This offer the Government oi 
India accepted, and then deputation appeared 
before the Select Committee early in March and 
presented the Indian case against, the Bill. 
Their advocacy was effective and after fuithei 
.orrespondence with the Union Government 
the Government of India suggested that the right 
method of ariivmg at a real and effective solu- 
tion of the Indian question would be for both 
parties to enter the confluence without being 
committed in advance to any paiticular solution 
of the questions at issue. They suggested that 
the Union Ministers might, eonfei informally with 
the Leader of the Indian deputation in order to 
ascertain whether the obstacles in the way of a 
conference could not be overcome. The sugges- 
ted conversations took jdace at Capetown early 
in April and lesulted in a better undei standing 
and appreciation of the respective points of view 
and difficulties of the two Governments. The 
Union Government impressed upon the Govern- 
ment of India that public opinion in South Africa 
would not view with favour any settlement winch 
did not hold out a reasonable piospect. of safe- 
guarding the maintenance of western standards 
of life by just and legitimate means and on this 
basis agreed to enter a conference the lecom- 
mendations ot which would be subject to confir- 
mation by the Governments of both countries, 
'they also agreed, subject, to the approval of the 
Union Parliament, to postpone further 
progress with the Areas lieseivation Bill until 
the results of the conference were a vailable The 
following formula was accepted by both Govern- 
ments as the basis on which the eonfei ence should 
be held: "The Government of the Union of 
South Africa and the Government, of India have 
been further in communication with each othei 
regarding the best method of ai living at an ami- 
cable solution of the Indian problem. The 
Government of the Union have impressed upon 
the Government of India that public opinion in 
Soath Africa will not view with favour any set- 
tlement which does not hold out a reasonable 
prospect of safeguarding tho maintenance of 
Western standard of life bv just and legitimate 
means. The Government oi India are 
prepaied to assist in exploring all possible me- 
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thods of settling the Asiatic question and have 
offered to enter into a Conference with the 
Union (Government for the purpose. Any 
pioposal that the Conference might make would 
be subject to confirmation by the Governments 
of the two countries. The Union Government 
have accepted the offer of the Government of 
India and in order to ensure that the Conference 
should meet under the best auspices, have deci- 
ded, subject to the approval of the Selected 
Committee and Pai liament, not to proceed further 
with the Areas Reservation and Immigration and 
Registration (Further Provision) Bill until the 
results of the Conference are available.” 

The reception accorded by Indian opinion to 
the decision to hold such a conference augured 
well for its success. At the same time, In Older 
to enable lepresentatives of the various political 
parties in South Afuca to appreciate India’s point 
of view and to strengthen tho better under* 
standing created by the visit of the Government 
of India Deputation to South Afiica,the Govern- 
ment of India extended and the Union Govern- 
ment accepted an invitation to send a representa- 
tive deputation to tins country. The deputation 
arrived in India on the 18th September 1926. 
They visited almost all the principal towns of 
India including the Khyber Pass and Landi Kotal 
and i © turned to South Africa on tho 13th October 
1926 

On the 10th October 1926, it was announced 
that the conference between the representatives 
of live Union Government and those of the 
Government of India would take plate at Cape 
Town on the 20th of December. The Govern- 
ment of India Delegation to South Afiica consist- 
ed of the following — 

(1) Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Sir 

Muhammad Habibullah, K.c I.E., 
kt., Member of Governor Geneial’s 
Council . . . . . Leader. 

(2) Hon’ble Mr. G. L. Coibott, 

o I.tf , I u s , Secretaiy to the Gov- 
ernment of India in the Com- 
merce Department . .. Dy. Leader 

(3) Right Hon’ble V S. Srini- 
vasa Sastii, P. C . . . . . . Member 

(4-) Sii D’Arey Lindsay, KT., 

0 B.li ,M h A , . , . .. „ 

(5) Hon’ble Sir Phiroze 0. 

Sethna, KT., 0 B.K , 

(6) Sir George Paddison, K.B.E , 

0 H.[ , i o s , m l A , . . . . ,, 

(7) G. S. Bajpai, 0.1 K , 0 B E., 

1 o.s , Dy. Score tai v to tbe Govern- 
ment of India in the Department 

of Education, Health and Lands Secretary. 

The Delegation sailed for South Africa on 
the 24th November 1920, and reached Cape 
Town on December 16th It received a warm 
welcome on arrival and unstinted hospitality 
from the Union Government and important 
public bodies, official and unofficial, European 
and Indian, during its sojourn in the Union. 
At the Conference which was opened by the 
Prime Minister of South Africa, General the 
Hon'blo .1. 13 M llertzog, on December 17th, 
the Union Government were represented by • 
The Hon’ble Dr. 1) F. Malan, M L A , (Chairman) 
The Hon’ble F. W Beyers, K.C., M L.A , 
The Hon’ble F H. L J Crcswell, D S.O., M.L.A , 
The Hon’ble T, Boydell, M L A , Mr. C. F. 
Schmidt, Mr. H. N. Venn and Mr. H. Pring. 


Its session lasted till January 13th. A pro- 
v islonal agreement was arrived at between the 
two delegations and the Indian representatives 
started on the return journey to India on Jan- 
uary 13tli to submit tho results to the Govern- 
ment of India. Tho agreement, after ratifica- 
tion by both Governments, was announced 
m both countries on February 21st. 

Both Governments in it reaffirmed their recog- 
nition of the right of South Africa to use all 
just and legitimate means for the maintenance 
of western standards of life. Here is a 
suinmarv — 

The Union Government recognises that 
Indians domiciled in the Union who are pre- 
pared to conform to western standards of life 
should be enabled to do so. For those Indians 
in the Union who desiro to avail thomselves 
of it the Union Government recognise a scheme 
of assisted emigration to India or other countries 
where western standards are not required. 
Union domicile will he lost after threo years' 
continuous absence from the Union in agree- 
ment with the proposed revision of the law relat- 
ing to domicile which will bo of general 
application. Emigrants, under the assisted 
emigration scheme, who desiro to return to the 
Union within three years will only be allowed 
to do so on refund to tho Union Government 
of tile cost of assistance received by them. 

'Che Government of India recogniso their 
obligation to look after such emigrants on their 
arrival in India. Admission Into tho Union of 
wives and minor children of Indians permanently 
domiciled in the Union will bo regulated by 
paragraph 3 of Resolution XXI of tho Imporial 
Conference of 1918 which lays down that Indians 
already permanently domiciled in tho other 
British countries should he allowed to bring 
in their wives and minor children on condition 
(a) that not more than one wife and her children 
shall be admitted for each such Indian and ( b ) 
that each individual so admitted shall be cer- 
tified by tiie Government of India as being the 
lawful wife or child of such Indian. 

In the expectation that the difficulties with 
which tho Union has been confronted will bo 
materially lessened by the agreement now 
happily readied between the two Governments, 
and in order that the agreement may come 
into operation under most favourable auspices 
and have a fair trial the Union Government of 
South Africa decide not to proceed further with 
the Areas Reservation and Immigration and 
Registration (Further Provision) Bill. The 
two Governments agreed to watch the working 
of the Agreement reached and to exchange 
views from time to time concerning any changes 
that experience may suggest. The U nion 
Government of South Africa also requested the 
Government of India to appoint an Agent 
in order to secure continuous and effective 
co-operation between the two Governments. 

Both in the Council of State anil the Legis- 
lative Assembly supplementary statements 
explaining the salient points of the Agreement 
were made by Sir Muhammad Habibullah 
and Mr. Bhore. In India, the settlement was 
on the whole well-received. In South Africa 
the moro responsible newspapers, both English 
and Dutch, e n , the “ Cape Times ” and “ Die 
Burger,” paid handsome tributes to both 
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delegations for the statesmanship which they 
had brought to bear on their woik. and the 
eminently reasonable and prnetio.il < lur.ieter ot 
the results aehie\ed by them The majoritv 
of people in both eon utiles doubtless regard 
it as a good first slop m the solid ion ot a com- 
plicated problem and the spirit, of which it 
is the outcome, as the best, guarantee of a 
progressive and friendly adjustment honourable 
to both parties. 

The friendly relations which were happily 
established between the Government ot India 
and the Union Government of South Afuca as 
a result of the agreement not only eontinue 
but have grown in warmth and sinceiitv 
The Government of Tndia sent out as then 
first Agent in South Atiica the Eight ITon’ble 
Srinivasa Sastrl, P 0 , who was a member ol 
the Government of India’s Delegation to tin* 
Gape Town Conference. His appointment 
was received with universal approx a! both in 
India and South Africa, the satisfaction felt 
by the Union Government being indicated bv 
their decision, as an act of grace to make his 
appointment, to extend an amnesty to all 
Indians illegally present in the Union On 
their part the Union Government after the 
ratification of the Agreement by the two Gov- 
ernments, lost no time in mtmluung ligis 
lation to give effect to their undertakings und< i 
It, so that when Mr Sastri ai rived m South 
Africa in .Tune last all that remained to be done 
was to take action under Part H ! ot the \gi ce- 
ment relating to the measures requited for the 
upliftment of the Indian < omnium! y. 
Most of the provisions of this part « mu ern the 
Province of Natal wheie the bulk ot the Indian 
population of the Union is resident, and the 
Union Government weie not slow in moving 
the Provincial Administration to appoint 
a Commission to enquire into the rendition of 
Indian education in that province, and to devise 
the means necessary for its improument Co- 
operation with tins Commission on the pait 
of the Government of India was piovided bv 
the Deputation fiom India of two educational 
experts — Mr. K. P. Kuhlu, IPS, Deputy 
Diretcor of Education in the United Pi o\ lines 
and Miss C. Gordon, B.E., (Edm) .Madras 
Educational Service, Lecturer in Kmdei gait< n 
methods at the Government Tiamiug College 
at Saidapefc to advise and assist the (Commission 
ill its investigations and deliberations. 

A notable feature of the pr< sent situation 
is the marked spirit of friendliness and good- 
will which now animates tin* Union Government 
in dealing with all problems affecting the domi- 
ciled Indian community An example of 
this occurred ill the year 1027 when a meaxme 
was introduced in the Union Pailiann lit known 
as the Liquor Hill, clause 104 ot wlmli pm polled 
to prohibit the employment of Indians on any 
licensed premises -hotels, clubs, brewenes, 
etc. The appearance of tins clause which 
threatened the livelihood of 3,000 Indians 
engaged in such occupations, caused eonstei- 
nation among them anil tire Minister in chatge 
deeided to withdraw the clause trom the scope 
of the BUI. 

Much of the credit for the salutarv n*ei«ures 
referred to and the spirit of friendliness which 
they denote is due to the Bight Hon'ble Mr 
Bastri, the Agent of the Government ot India 
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ill South Afuca, whose tact and honesty earned 
for idtn tin* confidence of the Euiopean com- 
munity, oltiie.il and non-ottK lal alike and an 
im i easing mcasuic of their sympathy and 
assist a rue in fmtheiance ot tin* Indian cause. 
Grafitying iv^ponso was made l>v t,he rndians 
to this appeal for £20.000 for the purpose of 
opening a < onildued Trade i’s Training and High 
Seiiool in Duiban, an nisi itut ion which will 
meet, an iiigeut iiee<l and considerably ease tlie 
problem of Indian education m the province. 
Tlie institution will, when it is erected and 
equipped, be handed oui to the Government 
of Natal toi management The, land for it has 
been piovided by the Boiough Council. 

(2) Kenya Colony — The grievances of 
Indians domiciled in tins Colony are fully pet 
forth in the published despatch of tlie Govern- 
ment ot Tndia, dated October 21st, 1920. The 
controversy centred round thefollovving points — 

(if) Franchise — Indians have not the elec- 
tive franchise. The Government of India 
proposed that there should be a common elec- 
toral roll and a common franchise on a reason- 
able property basis plus an educational tost, 
without, racial discrimination lor all British 
subjects. 

(b) Segreg wton. — P rofessor Simpson who 
was sent to East Africa to report, on 
Sanitary matters, recommended segregation on 
snnit.\rv grounds. The Government of India 
objected, firstly, that it was linpraf ticablo t 
secondly, that it was commercially inconvenient; 
and thirdly, that Indians are in practice unfairly 
treated in the allocation of sites. 

(c) Tin? HiaiiiAMis.— Lord Elgin decided 
in 1908 tint as a matter ot administrative con- 
venience grants of land m the upland area 
should not be made to Indians. The whole area 
has now been given out, and the Government 
of India <laim that there is no land left to which 
Lord Elgin’s decision applies. This decision 
has now, however, been extended so as to pro- 
hibit the transfer of land in the uplands to non- 
Europeans. 

(d) Immigration— S uggestions have been put 
forward lor restricting Asiatic immigration 
into ICenva. The Government, of Tndia claim 
that there is no rase tor restricting Indian 
immigration and that such re.sti returns would 
be in principle indefensible. 

Tlld Hetti em ENT. — The decisions of the 
British Government, were contained in a White 
Paper presented to Parliament m July 1923. 
It was held ttiat tlie guiding principle should 
1>2 that "the interests of the African native 
must he paramount,” and in light of this it 
was decided — 

(a) Franchise. — A communal franchise was 
adopted with 11 scats for elected Europeans, f> 
elected Indians, one nominated Aral), one 
missionary representing tire Africans, and 
a nominated official majority. One Indian 
is also appointed on the Governor's Executive 
Council. 

( b ) Segregation. — T he policy of segregation 
as between Europeans and Asiatics is aban- 
oned. 

(c) The Hightands. — T he existing practice 

maintained both as regards initial grants of 
land and transfers. A similar reservation in 
the lowlands is oifered to Indians. 
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{d) Immigration. — Kacial discrimination in 
immigration icgulatioiis in rejected, lint in 
the economic interests of the Africans, further 
control over immigration is necessary. Some 
arrangement is required for securing a strictly 
.mp.irtial examination ol applications tor entrv 
into Kenya. The Governors of Kenva and 
Uganda lime boon instructed to submit joint 
proposals for legislation. 

Tim Go\ eminent of India reviewed their 
decisions in a resolution published on August 
18th, 1923, and recorded “ their deep regret 
that His Majesty s Government did not feel 
justified in giving gruiter effect to the recom- 
mendations made by them " and reserved liberty 
to reopen the ease on a suitable opportunity. 
They stated their intention of making 
repirsent-ations icgarding the action to be taken 
to implement, these decisions, particularly in the 
matter of the Immigration iegulatious. 

Following upon the Kenya award statutory 
action was taken by the local administration 
on the franchise question. Adult sufferage on 
communal lines was conferred upon Indians. As 
regards immigiation, the Government of India 
took til.' opportunity to urge the postponement 
of the lull giving offset to the decision of His 
Majesty's Government until such tune as the 
Committee proposed by tlieir repiesentatives at 
the lmpeual conference in 1923 had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the question of the restric- 
tions therein embodied. Accordingly the in- 
troduction of the hill was postponed at the 
instance of the Colonial Secretary. Th rt Govern- 
ment of Kenya was also asked by Ilia Majesty’! 
Government for an explanatory statement 
regarding t he method proposed for the adminis- 
tration of immigration measuics The Govern- 
ment of India received an assurance from the 
Colonial beeictaiy that ample opportunities 
would he afforded tor the expiession ot their 
views, and that earliest attenlum would he 
given to anv h presentation which then Com- 
mittee desired to make. As has already been 
stated such a Committee was appointed in 
March 1924. The following statement made by 
tho Secretary of State tor the Colonies in the 
House of Commons on 7th August 1924 shows 
the result ot the representation made by the 
Colonies Committee.-— 

“(1) Immigration. — My position is that if 
danger ever arises of such an influx of immi- 
grants, of whatever class, race, nationality or 
character, as may likely he prejudicial to the 
economic interest ol the natives, I hold inysYlf 
entirely free to take any action which may he 
necessary. Conflicting statistics whnh have 
been laid before me have not enabled me to 
teach a definite conclusion as regaids the extent 
of net Indian immigration. Accoidmgly steps 
will he taken to eieate a statistical department 
to obtain accurate information with regard to 
persona of all rates arriving m or departing from 
Kenja. Meanwhile the Kenya Immigration 
Oldman ce will not be enacted. 

(2) Franchise. — I have given careful con- 
sideration to representations in favour of a 
common poll, but 1 am not prepared to resist 
the conclusion already arrived at that in the 
special circumstances of Kenya, with four 
diverse communities, each of which will ulti- 
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mately rpquire electoral representation, the 
communal system is the best way to secure 
the tair repicsentation of eaeh and all of these 
communities. 

(3) Highlands. — I consider that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies has no alternative 
but to continue pledges, expressed or implied, 
which had been given in the past, and I can 
hold out no hope of the policy in regard to agri- 
cultural land in the Highlands being reconsi* 
dered . 

(4) Lowlands.— It was proposed to reserve 
an area in the lowlands for agricultural immi- 
grants from India. The Committee mado it 
plain that it is averse from any reservation 
of land for any immigrant race, subject to the 
suggestion that before applications lor land in 
lowland areas are invited an opportunity should 
be taken of sending an officer experienced in 
Indian settlement and agricultural methods to re- 
port on the areas. At present any consideration 
ot the matter it’ in suspense pending receipt from 
the colony of reporlsfrom the native and agricul- 
tural points of view on the areas in question,** 

M dli regard to the announcement in 
• onnection with “Lowlands” the question of 
deputing an officer to examine these areas was 
< onsidei cd by the Government of India w-ho 
thought it inadvisable to proceed any further 
w ith the idea. 

The woik of tho Colonies Committee did much 
to abate the bitterness which existed in the 
relations between the different classes of settlers 
in Kenva, and the situation was fuither 
improved by the decision of the Indian 
(ommunity to relinquish their attitude ot non- 
c o-opeiation and to select five members for 
nomination by the Governor to the Legislative 
Council 

In .lime 1924, His Majesty’s Government 
a rn ion need the appointment of an Fast African 
Committee, uudei the Chairmanship of Lord 
Southborough, to consider and icport on certain 
questions icgarding the administration and 
i ( ononuc development ot British East African 
dept ndem les. Since this enquiry was likely to 
affect Indian interest", the Government of India 
urged that the Indian point of view’ should be 
heard before the Committee came to any 
conclusions. This request was giant ed, but 
fiuther action m the matter was suspended, 
pending the publication ot tne report of the 
Commission presided over by Major Ormsby 
Gore, winch visited East Aftica to enquire into 
certain aspects ot the questions referred to the 
Southboi ough Committee The report of the 
Ormsby Goio Commission v\as published m the 
United Kingdom on May 7th, 1925 On June 
9th, Major Oimsby (hue announced in the 
House of Commons that, in view of tho 
completeness of the lepoit piesented by the 
Commission which, undei his chairmanship, 
had visited East Afiita, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had decided that the Southborough 
Committee should not resume its sittings. 

In November 1926, information reached the 
Government ot India, that the Government of 
Kenya contemplated uudei taking legislation at 
an caily date in order to make the European 
and Indian communities responsible for tho net 
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cost of their education. It was oiiginally 
intended to give effect to this decision by 
levying from Europeans a tax on domestic 
servants in their employ and from Indians a 
poll-tax. The Indian community resented this 
differentiation and, ultimately, the (’olonial 
Government decided that both communities 
should pay the same form of tax, viz., an adult 
oil tax. For Europeans this has been fixed at 
0 shillings and for Indians at 20 shillings A 11 
Ordinance giving effect to this decision was 
passed by the Kenya Legislative Council and 
came into force from 1st January, 1927. 

In view of the issue of another White Paper 
in July 1927, m which it was announced that His 
Majesty’s Government had authorised the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to send to 
Africa a special Commission to investigate the 
possibility of securing moro effective co-opera- 
tion between the Governments of Eastern and 
Central African Dependencies and make 
recommendations 011 this and cognate matters, 
the question regarding the position of Indians 
In Kenya again came to the forefront. 

The announcement excited serious appre- 
hensions in India with regard to the 1 future 
position of Indians in those Colonies A deputa- 
tion drawn mainly from both houses of the 
Indian Legislature also waited on His Excellency 
the Viceroy on the 17th September J927, and 
represented the position of Indians in East 
Africa. One of the suggestions made by the 
deputation was that permission may be given 
ior a small deputation appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India to go over to East Afnea in order — 

(а) to make a general survey of these 
territories in relation to Indian interests 
therein , and 

(б) to help the resident Indian community 
in preparing their evidence for the 
Commission. 

The Government of India readily accepted 
this suggestion and, with the approval of His 
Majesty’s Government, sent Kunwar Maharaj 
Singh, C.I.E. and Mr. It. 15. Ewbank, C I E., 
I.C.S., to East Africa. These officers visited 
Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar and Tanganyika and 
their services are understood to have been greatly 
appreciated by the resident Indian communities. 
The personne Jof the Commission was announced 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies on 
November 14th, 1927, and was as follows — 
The lllght Hon’ble Sir Edward Hilton-Young, 
P.C., G.B.E., D.S.O., D 8 C., M.P. (Chairman), 
Sir .Reginald Mant, K C.I E., C.S.I., Sir George 
Schuster, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., M C., and Mr. G. H 
Oldham, Members, with Mr. H, F. Dowme, 
(Seer f tar y). The Commission left England on 
December 22nd, 1927, and travelled the Nile 
to Uganda, and thence to Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Zanzibar, Nyasaland, and Northern ithodesia, 
visiting the chief centres and hearing the views 
of representatives of different sections of the 
community. The Commission also visited 
Salisbury for the purpose of confernng with the 
Government of Southern Ithodesia. The report 
of the Commission was published last winter 
During the year 1927, another matter which 
engaged Government and the public in India 
was the report of the local Government 
Commission which was appointed by the 
Governor of Kenya in July 1926, to make 


recommendations as to the establishment or 
extension of local Government for certain areas 
in the Colony — The repoit of the Commission 
was submitted to the Governor of Kenya in 
February 1927. The recommendations made 
were numerous and so far as Indians weie 
concerned they involved a decrease in tlu; pio- 
portion of Indian 1 (’presentation on the local 
bodies at Nairobi and Mombasa and the creation 
of an European elected majoiity in both places 
This caused resentment among Indians in the 
Colony and resulted in the abstention from the 
Legislative Council of four out of live Indian 
representatives The Government of India 
submitted representations to His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State tor fudia on the subject 

(3) Fiji and British Guiana.-- Emigration 
to Fiji was stopped 111 1917, under Rule 
16 (15) of the Defence of India (consolida- 
ted) Rules in pursuance of the general policy of 
stopping reciuitment under the indentured 
system of (‘migration With a view to secure if 
possible, a renewal of emigration to the Colony, 
an un-otlicial mission composed of the Bishop of 
Polynesia and Mr Rankine, Receiver-General to 
the Fiji Government, arrived in India in Decem- 
ber 1919, and submitted a scheme of colonisa- 
tion, which was referred to a committee of the 
Jmpenal Legislative Council on 4th February, 
1920. To secuie a favourable reception for the 
mission the Fiji Government cancelled all out- 
standing indentures of East Indian labourers 
from 2nd January, 1920, and also announced 
their intention to take early measures to provide 
for the representation ot the Indian community 
on tlic Legislative Council on an elective basis 
by two members. In accordance with the 
recommendations made by the Committee the 
Government of India informed the mission in 
March 1920, that they would be willing to send 
a Committee to Fiji provided that the Govern- 
ment of Fiji and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would guarantee that “the position of 
the emigiants in their new home will in all 
respects be equal to that of any other class of 
His Majesty’s subjects resident in Fiji ’’ In July 
1920, the Government ot Fiji informed the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies of their 
willingness to give tine pledge, subject to Ins 
approval Arrangements with regai d to the 
contemplated deputation, however, were post- 
poned until January 1921, owing to the 
announcement of Lord Milner’s policy hi legard 
to Indians in Kenya, and the desirability ot 
consulting the new Legislature in India. After 
consultation with the Fiji Government as to the 
terms of refoiencc and personnel of the deputa- 
tion, an announcement was made on the 27th 
June, 1921. But owing to the inability of the 
two Indian members Messrs Srinivasa Sastri 
and Hirdaynath Kunzm, who had been nomi- 
nated to join the Committee which as finally 
constituted consisted of Messrs Venkatapati 
Raju, G, L. Corbett, Govind Salmi Sharma, and 
Lieutenant S. Hissam-ud-din Khan, did not 
leach Fiji until the end of January 1922. 

The labour troubles in Fiji in the years 1920-21 
had produced an unexpected result in India. The 
Government of Fiji cancelled the indentures ot 
Indian labourers, as from January 1920, while 
arrangements were made ior the early repatria- 
tion of such of them as desired to return to 
their own country. In consequence, large 
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minibus lelt Fiji Many amved in India com- 
paiatively destitute , while ollitis, who wire* 
■colonial hoi n or whose long residence in the 
colonies had rendered them unlit ior the old 
social conditions iound themselves utteily out 
ot plaice— -indeed foreigners — in their own coun- 
try. JUtuined einigtants from other colonies 
also, being in difficulties owing to the unfavoui- 
able economic situation in India, stionglv desire d 
to return to the territoiies fioni whn h they had 
tome During the early part, of 192L, fioni all 
parts ot India there was a steady drift of destitute 
and distressed labourers m the diiectnm of 
Calcutta, when* tiicy hoped to lmd ships to take 
them back to the colomt'S in which they w’eie 
certain ot work and livelihood At tlio earnest 
representation ol the hip Govcinim nt, and utter 
full consultation with representative public men, 
airangomonts werr made to relax the emigiation 
resti let ion in lav our ot those Indians who were 
born and had property in any colony, as well as 
of such near relations as they desired to take 
with them Admuahle woik was done among 
these dismissed persons by the Emigrants 
.Friendly Servne Committee which had been 
formed piiniarily to ileal with the applications 
ot lopaDiatcd Indians desirous of letuming to 
Fiji 'Ihe (Government ol India ga\e diseaetion 
to this Commit tie to penult pi I'-ons who could 
prove that tin v had been in Fiji to return there 
if they so desired. f J'lie loeal labour conditions 
stimulated the leluin of these unfortunate' 
peo^li' by giving the m assisted passages 't he 
Legislative Assemhlv had inaii( v a giant ot £1,000 
for tiie maintenance of these labomeis, until 
sue !i time as they were able to Hml woik and 
settle down in India. The deputation fiotn 
India left Fiji on the ‘hil Apnl , 1022 

and submitted its re poit to the Government ot 
India. It has not been published. 

British Guiana.— 'I'lie Indian population 
in this colony belong almost, entirely to the 
labounng classes and their gnevanees aie mainly 
economic. Tcnvanls the end of 1010, a deputa- 
tion consisting ot the Hon’ble Dr. J. J Nunan, 
Attorney- General, and Mr. J. A. Luckhoo, 
a prominent Indian who was a member ot the 
combined court, visited India to put iorw r ard a 
scheme tor the colonisation of British Guiana by 
means of emigiation trom India. This was 
examined by a Committee of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which advised that a deputation be sent 
irom India to investigate conditions on the spot 
Owing to certain unforeseen ciiuimstanees it 
was not found possible to proceed with the pro- 
posal until 1922, when a deputation consisting 
of Messrs. Tillal, Keatinge and Tivaiy \tsited 
British Guiana. Mr Keatinge w r as a loimei 
member of the Indian Civil Seivlce who had 
retiied from the post of Diieetor of Agrieultme, 
Bombay ; Diwan Bahadur B. Kesava Filial, 
was an elected member of the Madras Legislative 
Council of which he was also Yiee-Fresident ; and 
Mr Tivaiy was a member ot the Servants ot 
India Society w ho had done considerable amount 
of Social Welfare Work among the Depressed 
(Glasses in the United Fiovinccs The two 
reports of the deputation were published oil the 
21st of January, 1924. Towaids the end of the 
month a deputation irom the Colony ot British 
Guiana, consisting of Sir Joseph Nunan, Kt., 
and the Hon. Mr. J. C. Luckhoo, Iv.C , arrived 
iu India for further discussions. The Standing 
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Emigration Committee of the Indian Legislature 
1 eventually ie ported that while they would be 
; in< lined to view with tavour the colonization 
i sehiine put toiwaiil bv the deputation, they 
\ would, betore making any delimit* rt commeiuia- 
; tion, like the Government ot India to depute an 
o lhcer to Butish Guiana to report, on certain 
matter Jvunwar Mahaiaj Singh, M A , C l.E , 

1 Bar-at-Law', was deputed for this purpose. 

1 He pioceeded to that Colony in September 
192.3. His repoit. was iccelved on Fehruaiy 
1st, 192U, and published He made 
ei i tain criticisms and suggestions and the 
I whole matter was thus satisfactorily settled. 
I The colonisation m heme has not yet come into 
! opciation as the Colonial Government- aie not 
m a position at present to afford the cost which 
it involves. 

In Maiih 1928, following special inquiries 
] by the Colonial Olhce reports appeared 
1 in the piess that a bill had b<en introduced In 
the House ol Commons empowering His Majesty's 
Govemim nt to altei the constitution of British 
, Guiana by Oidi r in Count il The (Government 
of India consulted in the matt i r ihe Standing 
; Emigiation Committee ot the Indian Legislature 
I and an* now watching events 
1 (4) Other Parts of the Empire — In 

Ceylon, Mauritius and Malaya, the position of 
Indians has on the whole been satisfactory, and 

■ the matters have gone smoothly. The Govern- 
ment of India have now appointed their own 
Agents in Ceylon and Malaya The question 

■ ot tin* fixation of ustanilaid minimum wage for 
Indian state lahoums in Ceylon and Malaya 

1 has hem the subject of negotiations between 
the Govt, of rndiaand the Colonial Governments 
ever since the emigiation ot Indian labour to 
, the Colonies for the pm pose of unskilled work 
w T as dei lured lawful in 1923 under the provi- 
; sions of the Tnilian Emigiation Act, 1922. So 
fai as Ceylon is concerned a settlement satisfac- 
i toiy to tiie Govt, ot India and that of Ceylon 
has been aimed at, i.e , the standard wage and 
| othei outstanding questions affecting the inter- 
, ests of the labour era and the draft legislation 
i to give c fleet to it. was passed by the Ceylon 
Lt gislativc* Coum il in December! 927 as “Indian 
Labour Ordinance No. 27 ot 1927.’* The 
; standard Rates ot Wages agreed upon have been 
introduced with effect from the 1st January 
1929 In re g, nd to Malaya, Standard Wage 
1 Rates which are eousideied suitable by both 
; fcnr Indian and Malayan Governments have been 
introduced in certain an as and the question of 
i their extension to the rest of Malaya is engaging 
! attention 

In April 1924, the Government of Mauritius 
lequested that emigration to the Colony might 
be continued for a further period of one year, 
but the Government of India in consultation 
with the Standing Committee on Emigration 
, decided that consideration of the request should 
i await the results of a local investigation. The 
Government of Mauritius agreed to receive an 
officer for the purpose and to give him all 
facilities ; and in December, 1924, an Indian 
Officer of Government, Kunwar Maharaj Singh, 
left India to conduct the necessary inquiry. 

Kunwar Maharaj Singh’a report was publish- 
ed by the Government of India in August 1925. 

1 Tho various lecommendationa made in the 
; report hav e been commended to the considera- 
( tion of the Colonial Government. 
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In February, 1920, tin* Government of Inch « 
received a u* ply tioin the Colonial (Government 
stating that they accepted the main conclusion 
lorinulated by Ivnnwar Malunaj Singh in regard 
to the renewal of eimgiatum to Mamitms viz., 
that no inon* unskilled Indian labour should bo 
sent to Mauntiiih eitbei in the immediate 01 near 
futuie. With leguid to Knnwar Maharaj Singh's 
suggestions lelatmg toother matters of interest 
to the Indian population now resident 111 the 
Island, the Colonial Govt evpiessed their 
Willingness to give effect to seveialol them. 

'The piesent. position ol Indians m the 
Dominions is that undei the Canadian Dominion 
Election t, Indians domieited m Canada 1 *i|o> 
the fediial iianehise in eight out ol tin nine 
piovimes. In New Zealand, Indians enjov the 
Irani liNe on the sane* tooting a-> all otln 1 Bntiffi 
subjects In Australia, a Bill was mtrodmid 
iu the Commonwealth Senate on tin* 12th .Turn 
1925, amending sub-set turn (5) ot section 39 ol 
the Commonwealth I01eitoi.il Y< < 19IN-21, b\ 

adding after the wind “Asia” the word**, 
“except Bntish India” This measure gi\» s 
the Commonwealth tiamhisc to subjects ol 
British India at piesi nt domiciled in Australia 
and is the lruition of tie hopes hi Id out hv the 
Commonwealth Government to Mi Sastn on 
tin* ouasion ot Ins visit to Austialia in 1922 
The Eilt was passed lie the St nate and nndei it 
the Indians will <ii|ov both tin* State and 
Commonwealth lianclii-c tliioughout, Austialia 


exeejit in Queensland and in Western Australia 
when* Indians do not enjo\ tin* sulliage m 
respect ot election tor the Lmvc r Houm* B\ 
At is which have lecentlv bei n passed b\ the 
Commonwealth t’aihameiit, Bnltsh Indians in 
\ustialia have been admitted to the benefits ol 
Invalid and Old Age Pensions and Maternity 
allowances fiom wlmli t lit* \ vveie 1 liheito 
excluded as Asiatics, Old \ge Pension is jiav- 
able to men above 05 \ eai s ot age , 01 above 00 
veais, piovidcd smli peisons ale ot good 
ehaiaetci and have icsided <ontmousl\ ten at 
least 20 v ear s An Invalid Pension is obtainable 
b\ pel sons, who, being above 16 vtais ot age 
and not m it nipt ot an Oil Age Pension, have 
whilst in Austialia, heroine piimanenth m- 
< apai itated tor wotk bv icason ot an ai eulent or 
b\ naison ot be mg an invalid 01 blind, provided 
tliev have icsided ermtmouslv m Australia lor 
at least live veais 

Mat emit v allow aner* to the amount of C 5 is 
g’veu to a woman ot evtn ilitld to which she 
gives both in Aiistiaha, ptovirled tin* child is 
bom aim and t h<* woman is an inhabitant ot 
the Commonwealth 01 intends to settle their 
This Legislation lenitives the last grievance ot 
tin* Indian eomnmiiitv in Austialia wlmli was 
lemediable by the Fedeial ( !ov eminent In 
Western Austialia and ()m t nsland t lies an* '-till 
siib]e< t to < 1 itam disabilities ot whit h exclusion 
tiom the Slate Uamhisc, is pi lhaps, the most 
nnpoitant 


Indians in Great Britain. 


Xeailv sevenlv veais have gone b\ since the* 
Parage community, 111 the peisons ot ttie late 
Daciabnai Naoroji and other members of the 
firm of Carna <fe Co., led the wav in the sojourn 
of Indians m England for business purposes. 
This lead it has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Mahoimnedan business- 
men firmly established there. Kor are the 
professions unrepresented, for there are in 
London and elsewhere practising barrmtds, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth 
The number of the lattei, especially Parser-., 
is considei able. Time Indians (all belonging 
to the* Pa 1 see c omnium! v ) have* sat in tin* House 
ot Commons A 11 Indian (Mi Ameer All) was 
appointed to the Judicial Committee* ol flu* 
Eilvy Council. Jn 1910 and anotliri (the Inst 
Loid Suiha) 111 1920 Time Indians air on the 
Sen rt ary ot Slate’s Council In 1919 Lord 
Sinha was the lust Indian <0 be* i.dsid to the 
peerage* and to be* appointed a im-mbc 1 of Ibe 
Home Government in the* spring ot 1923 JMi 
(now Sir) Jladibn Dalai was ajipoiiifed Jhgli 1 
Commissioner lor India being the lust Indian to ] 
hold the office He resigned towards the end 
of 1924 to he succeeded by Sir AtuI Chatterjee, 

f reviously a member of the Government of 
ndia. The early years of the present 
century saw the gathering ot a new Indian 
element in permanent residence — that 
of retired officials and business men, or people 
of independent means who from preference 
or in order to have their children educated 


in England, leave* the* land of their birth 
, and seldom t evei visit, it again. Further, 
the stream of Indian summer vi-ators includes 
wealthy people who come regularly. There 
is an Indian Social Club, founded in 1912, 
with Sir M. M lihownaggree as president, 
which arranges for dinners and other 
functions to celebrate Indian festivals or 
t> honour Indian visitors of special distinction. 
Sectionally, however, the only Indian com- 
munity to he fully organised is that of the 
Parsis. They have an incorporated and well- 
, endowed Paisi Association of Eiunpe The 
Ar\.i Biiuv.in, a home toi oithoclox Hindu*- visit - 
lug London was opem d at 30, Belsi/.e Paik, 
Hampstead, 111 I In* summer ol 192K Me an- 
while* Indian business mt nests bad been 
oigaiiiM-d by the toimation oi the Indian Cham- 
hc 1 ot Cominerc e in London, with Offices at 53, 
New Hi cud street. LC 2 'I he* Blit Eh- Indian 
I nlon, H) Gio-acrioi Guldens, S W. J under the 
presidency ol H H. H the Duke of (’ounaught 
and with Lend Heading as Chauinan, is a valu- 
able agenev bn piomoting tiiendslnp and under* 
standing between the people ot Croat Britain 
and India. 

The Indian Pavilion at the British Empire 
Exhibition In 1924 and 1925 with its gleaming 
towers and minarets and its cool, fountain -filled 
torccourt was one of the most- conspicuous and 
admired architect 111 a 1 features of Wcmbely. 
The continuous education ol visitors 111 regaid 
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to the products and ait wan a ot India was of followed Ur. Arnold as Local Adviser in 
groat value and did nnnh to spicad a vogue - London. At Oxford, the Orioiita I Delegacy, and 
I 01 * Indian ni list i<* woikinanslnp This hiunssjat Cambridge, the Inter -Collegiate Committee 

“ have been instituted to deal with Oriental 


was one of many consulei aliens leading to the 
decision to build a permanent India House to be j 
the office ot tlie High Commis^ionei and where a j 
show ot products and artwaio will leplaco the 1 
small, though choice exhibition of Indian vvaies | 
at Uii‘ piesent office ot Giosvenor-Gardens, i 
S W 1 The building is being erected in i 

Aldwyeh, near liusli House, to the design ot | 
Sir I lei belt linker, AIM, ami will <o\er a site 
ot 12,400 sqmue feet. It, will house all depart- 
ments ot the High Commissioner's Office, cvept 
the Stoic Depaitment, whnh is opp the 
Thames at Belveden: Hoad, Lambeth. 

The Students. 

Under normal conditions it is the student 
community which constitutes the greatlv 
preponderating element and creates an Indian 


students generally; whilst Local Advisers for 
Indian students have been appointed at 
Manchester, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

These arrangements underwent far-reaching 
revision in the autumn of J920 in connection 
with the setting 11 p, under the Act of tho pre- 
vious year of a High Commissi onership for 
, Lidia in tho United Kingdom. The “agency 
work ” Sir William Meyer, took ever from the 
Secretary of State included that connected 
j with Indian students. Sir T. W. Arnold ac- 
cepted an appointment long pressed upon him 
! as Professor of Arabic at the School of Oriental 
Studies, and tho High Commissioner appointed 
’ Mr N. 0. Sen and Dr Thomas Quayle at 
»..v. „„ - Joint Secretaries for the Education Department, 

problem. Its numbers multiplied ten or twelxe- 1 Tho administrative work hitherto divided 

fold in the quarter of a century before the war between the India Office and 21, Cromwell- 
After a very considerable temporary check [ load was consolidated at the offices of the 

caused by the Great War the number rapid U I High Comum-dom r, tlmebv obviating a good 

expanded from 1919 in spito of pressuie on 1 deal of duplh atiou of files and papers 
college accommodation. In addition to the \ 

ordinary graduate or under- gra<luate student,' Tho whole situation was investigated by a 
there are some youths of good family, incJu- 1 committee of inquiry which sat in 1921 under 
ding heirs of Indian Stales, admitted into our j the ehaiinianship of Lord Lytton Arrange- 
public schools, such as Eton and Harrow’ ; ments had been inado for the Committee to 
Thcro are over 300 Indians at the Inns of Court - 1 continue their investigations in Tndia in the 
Since the war there has been a welcome in- 1 void weather of 1921-22, but were abandoned 
crease in the number of technical and industrial ! in consequence of the refusal of the Legislative 
students. Altogether including technical and 1 Assembly to vole the necessary grant. 11ns 
medical student «, there are tally 2,000 young j largely accounts for fhe somewhat- tentative 
Indians (some five per cent, ot them women) in toim of tho recommendations of the unani- 
London, Edinburgh, Cambridge. Oxloid, J inous report published l^in. October 19L-. Ihe 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds 
Shiifield, Liverpool and a few other centies, 

London absorbs about half the total. 


The Advisers. 

ft Is well known that until a few years ago 
the young Indian apart from inadequately 
supported unofficial eftoit and the chai ce ol 


opinion was expressed that t lie only permanent 
solution of the problem is to be lound in the 
development, of education in India Atten- 
tion was invited to the diminution of the num- 
i„. r ot Indian students proceeding abroad that 
would result from giving ellect to reeommen- 
I dat 10113 made lor such development by pre- 
1 vious commissions, and by the establishment 
- of an Indian Bar The Committee held that it 
coming under the inilueneo of English friends , ld be r)0 ssil»ieto secure admission both to 
of their families, were practically ^left to theii | Britisb universities and, subject to certain 

reservations, to tho works of manufacturing 
firms in Great Britain for all Indian students 
competent to profit by the facilities afforded, 
provided that some machinery existed to ensure 
their distribution to the places best suited to 
their requirements. Subsi qncntlv a committee 
presided ov-rliv Sir Edward ( naimer recom- 
mended the ct eat ion ot Indian Buis, which 
should have the ellect ol much 1 educing the 
number of rndians going to the Tnns of Court. 
\n 'c: tor tnc pnr|ose was passed by the 
Indian Legislature m 19-1*. 

Tho students have hosts of non-official 
friends and helpers and the report suggested 
that there should be a conference of represen- 
tatives ot all organisations interested m the 
social and intellectual welfare of young Indians 
in Great Britain to discuss the best means for 
co-ordinating their efforts. Accordingly the High 
Commissioner held a conference m July 19-0. 

when plans were formulated to help k> meet tho 

needs of students more piuticuhiily m respect 
U. suitable Uwulina aecommodiitmn lo Tx.ndon 
The subject had been previously disc ssed at a 


own devices. But in Apul 1909 Lord Morlcy, 
created for their benefit a Bureau of Informa- 
tion and appointed Dr. (now Sir) T. W. Arnold 
to the charge ot it under the title of Educational 
Adviser. The Bureau was located at 21, Crom- 
well -road, together wit-h the National Indian 
Association and tiie Northbrook Society, which 
were thus given spacious quarters for their 
social work among the young men, (Eor 
Burmese students distinct club accommodation 
is provided, partly by subventions frtm Indian 
revenues, in the commodious Albiou House, 
St. Peter’s Square, Hammersmith, W. 0.) In 
India provincial advisory committee? exist to 
help and advise intending students, but in some 
instances have been replaced by University Com- 
mittees. The work of tho Bureau rapidly 
expanded, and in consequence Lord Crewe iii 
1912 re-organised the arrangements under the 
general charge of a Secretary for Indian 
students, Mr. (now Sir) C. E. Mallet who 
resigned at the close of 1910. He was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Arnold under the designation 
of Educational Adviser for Indian Students 
to the Secretary of State. Mr. N. C. Sen 
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meeting of the East India Association (April 27, 
1925) when a paper was read by Mr. F. H. 
Brown. The conference came to the conclusion 
that, since non-official eliort admittedly does 
not meet the need fully the hostel and club at. 
21, Croinwell-ltoad should be maintained, more 
particularly to provide accommodation for new 
comers. A small committee with Mr A. D. 
Banerjee (Warden of 21, Cromwell Road) as 
Secretary was established to assist students in 
obtaining suitable accommodation. 

Under the presidency of Lord Hawke an 
Indian Gymkhana Club in 1921 acquired 
its own sports ground at Osterley, the 
total cost of purchase and equipment being 
estimated at £15,000. Generous gifts were 
made by some Ruling Princes and others, 
particularly the Maharaja of Patiala, but further 
help is required. The cricket eleven of the 
Club has an excellent record in matches at 
Lords and the Oval and with suburban 
clubs. 


A notable development of 1920 was the 
opening of tho “ Red Triangle " Shakespeare 
Hut in Bloomsbury, off Gower Street, as a 
union and hostel for Indian and Ceylonese 
i students up to the number of 500. The hostel 
was removed to permanent premises 106-112, 
Gower-strect, close to University College in the 
autumn of 1923. It is Indian both in concep- 
tion and control, the warden Mr. P. D. Runga- 
nadhan, and committee being responsible not to 
the National Council of Y. M. C. A. in London 
but to the Indian National Council in Calcutta. 
While the organization has a definitely moral 
and spiritual, as well as a social purpose, it 
is not a proselytising agency. There is a steady 
average of some 550 members and the hostel is 
exceptionally fortunate in securing the volun- 
tary services of men and women of great dis- 
tinction in many fields lor the regular Sunday 
afternoon and other lectures. The cost ot 
building and furnishing has been met and the 
question of extending the hostel accommodation 
is under consideration. 


Societies : Literary, Scientific 
and Social. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
of India (Calcutta), — Founded 1820. 

A Class Annual subscription Its. 32. En- 
trance fee Rs. 8. B Class Annual subscription 
Rs. 12. Secretary : S. Percy- Lancaster, F.L.S., 
F.R.H.S., M.R.A.S. 1, Aliporc Road, Alipore. 
Agri-IIorticultural society of Burma.— 

* Superintendent , C. A. Gifiening, Agri-Hoiti- ' 
cultural Gardens, Kandawglay, Rangoon. ! 

Aqri-Bortioultural Society of Madras.— 
Established 1835. Quarterly subsciiption 
for members in Class A Us. 7, in Class B 
Rs. 3. President : H. E. The lit. Hon Vis- 
count Goschen : Chairman . The Hon Justice 
Sir William Phillips, Kt , I c.s. Hon . Secre- 
tary . Mr. II. A. B. Vernon, i.C.s. Hon. Trea- 
surer : Dewan Bahadur G. Naramaswamy 
Chetty Garu, Teynampett, S.W., Madras 
Nursery Superintendent : Mr. N. Ramalingain 
Nalker. Foreman, Ornamental Garden : Mr. IS 7 . 
Munisawmy Nalker. 

Anglo-Indian League. — To protect the 
interests of Anglo Indians President : Dr. H 
W. B. Moreno, TH i>. Honorary Secretary : 
Dr. I. H. James, Hon. Treasurer : Mr. S. V. 
Cowen. Office: i 2, Wellesley Square, Calcutta. 


Anthropological Socifty op Bomhay. — 
Founded 1886, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropological research in India; to 
correspond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout tho world ; to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers ; 
and to publish a journal containing tho 
transactions of the Society. Annual sub- 
scription Rs. 10. President : Shams-ul-Ulma 
l)r. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B a., Ph d., C.I.E., 
172, Hornby Road, Bombay. Hon. Secretary : 
Principal J. McKenzie, M.a. 

Benares mathematical Society.— Founded 
in 1918 for the encouragement and promotion 
of research in tho various branches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History 
ot Mathematics. It conducts a journal “ The 
Proceedings of the Benares Mathematiea 
Society” in which oiiginal papers on Mathe- 
matics are published and maintains a library. 
There are about 00 members from all parts of 
India. Admission fee Rs 10. Annual sub- 
scription Rs 12 (resident members) and Rs. 5 
(non-resident members). Patron . Sir William 
Marris, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e. Life President • Dr. 
Ganesh Prasad, m,a. (Cantab), d. Sc. Secretary : 
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Prof. Cliandi Prasad, m.a , B Sc. Treasurer: 
1‘rot. Pashapati Prasad, M.A., b Sc 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona.' — Tile Institute was inaugurated on 
the Oth of July 1917, the 80th birthday of late 
Sir It. G. Bhandarkar, at the hands of H. E. 
Lord Willingdon, who became its first Presi- 
dent. rts objects are to publish critical edi- 
tions of texts and original works bearing on 
Oriental Antiquities, to provide an up-to- 
date Oriental Library, to train students in 
the methods of research and to act as an 
information bureau on all points connected 
with Oriental Studies. The valuable library of 
the late Dr Sir R. G Bhandaikar which lie 
had bequeathed already to the Institute was 
handed over after his demise by his executors 
to the Institute and is now located in the 
Central Hall of the Institute. Since the 1st 
of April 1918 the Government of Bombay 
have transferred to the custody of the Institute 
the unique collection of neatly 20,000 manu- 
scripts at the Deccan College together with a 
maintenance grant of Es. 3,000 a j ear. Govern- 
ment have likewise entrusted to the Ins- 
titute a giant of Es. 12,000 a year for the 
publication of the Government Oriental tteiies. 
The Institute has undertaken to edit the 
Mahabharata eiitieally at the tequest of the 
Chief of Aundh who has promised a grant of 
Es. 5,000 annually for that purpose. Giants 
are being received from the University of 
Bombay, and the Governments of Bombay, 
Buinia, Bared. \ and Madras. The Institute 
has a journal called “ Annals of the Bhandnr- 
kar Institute'’ published tour times a \oar. It 
also held under its ausphes the Fhst Oriental 
Uonfeience on the 5th, Oth and 7th of flov em- 
ber 1919 under the pationage of If. E Sn 
George Lloyd and the presidem y of Sir E. G. 
Bhandarkar. Owing to liberal donations from 
the Tfttas and the Jain community, the Ins- 
titute is housed in a fine building near the 
lulls behind the Home of the Sonants of 
India Society. Minimum membership dues 
Es 10 a year or Es. 100 compounded lor life 
Membeis can, subject to oeitain conditions, 
honow books from the libiaiv and get the 
Journal tree and other publications at loncea- 
Rion rates Secretary Dr. S. k. Belvalk.il, M.A , 
rh P. (Harvard). 

Bombay Art Society. — Founded 1888; to 
promote and encourage Ait by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
In the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for pictures and other 
works of Art. Annual e>liibition usually 
hold everv Januaty. Annual subscription 
Es.10 ; Life member Rs. 100. Secretary : S. V. 
Bhandarkar, Bandra, Bombay. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. — Founded 1804, to Investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sciences and Lite- 
rature. Annual subseiiption Es. 00. Secretary : 
Dr. Edward Parker, Town Iiall, Bombay. 

Bombay Natural History Society. (Regis- 
teted under Act XXI of 1800.) — Founded 1883 
to promote the study of Natural History 
in all its branches. The Society has a mem- 
bership of about 1,700 and a museum with a 
representative collection of the different 
vertebrates and invertebrates found in the 


Indian Empire and Ceylon. In 1921 the 
Society was entrusted with the management 
of the Nat m al History Section of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, and a gjeat part of the 
Society’s collections have been transferred 
to that Museum A Journal is published 
quailerlv which contains aiticles on natural 
histoiy and spoit as well as descriptions of new 
s])c« ics and loc al lists of different orders. The 
Society ’s library is open to members and books 
mayjbe boirowed under spec lal arrangement by 
nienibeis lesiding in the niofussil. The Society’s 
Taxidermist Department undertakes the cur- 
ing and mounting of trophies for members. 
Annual subscript ion Us 25 Entrance fee 
Its 20 J*atwns 11 E The Viceroy of India 
U EH. the Bn nee of Wales Vice-Patroti : 
If. If The Maharao of t'uteh, n C s I , o.c I.E., 
H. It the Maharaja of Jodhpur, KCSI, 
K c v o , H. 11 the Mahaiaja of Eevva, KCS I., 
H. II. The Mahaiani of Dhar, and Mr F. V. 
Evans. Liverpool, Sir David Ezra, Kt , A. S. 
Verna v. Esq , London. President H E The 
Rt Horn Sir Leslie Wilson, v c , o.c t.e , 
c MG., i) s o. Vk r-PrcwIents The Hon. Mr. 
J E. B. Hotson, o s i , ics, and H. II. The 
Mahaiao of t'uteh, ocsi, o c [ e , Rev. E. 
Blatter, s J , PH D , ¥ L S Honorary Secret aiy : 
Sir Reginald Spence, Kt , F z R ('mat or • S. H. 
Prater, c M z s. A salt Curators * ('. McCann, 
Salim A All, M b o ir , V, S. La Peisonrie. 
Head Clerk Mr. A F. Fernandes. Oncers; 6, 
Apollo Street, Bombay. 

British and Foreign Bible Society.— 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work in this country. 
It has fi Auxiliaries in India and an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary wap estab- 
lished m Calcutta, in 1811, theD followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1813, the Madras 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North India Auxi- 
liaivin 1845, the Punjab Auxiliary m 1803, 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1875, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899. The 
Bible or some portion of it is now to be had 
in nearly 100 different Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached nearly 8,00,000 copies in 
1924. The Bibles, Testaments, and Por- 
tions in the various vernaculars are sold at 
rate3 which the very pooiest can pay, and 
at considerable loss to the Society. Grants 
of English Scriptures are made to Students 
who pass University examinations, as 
under : — • 

The New Testament and Psalms to Matri- 
culates. 

Portions of Scriptures in the important vor- 
naculais have been prepared in raised type 
for the use of the Blind and large grants 
of money are annually given to the dif- 
ferent Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Colportage and Bible Women's work. Be- 
sides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there is Bible work carried on in India, 
and Burma in a much smaller way 
by fcho Bible Translation Society — which is 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society — the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, the American Bible Society and the 
Tranquebar Tamil Bible Society. 
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The following table shows the growth in the British & Foreign Bible Society's work during 
the past few years in India and Burma : — 



Table of Circulation of the B.F.B.8. 

in India. 




Auxiliaries. 

1925. 

1924, 

1923. 

1922, 

Calcutta 


j 

1 122,781 

107,08 l 

14.8,026 

11 1,567 

Bombay 


1 161,820 

161,263 

1 33,608 

181,388 

Madras 


2,‘38,37l 

215,247 

231,68' 

249,676 

Bangalore 


i 30,315 

29,088 1 

45,099 | 

35 866 

North India 


1 133,238 

1 

144,930 

191,692 ; 

168,091 

Punjab 



81,593 

1 6:,78L 

1 65,578 ' 

| 

71,369 

Burma 


1 7 1 ,528 

1 0 3,472 

65,8 32 

] 

' 08,306 


Total copies of Scriptures 

812,446 

; 782,805 

| 881,516 

886,978 


These returns do not include the copies wli 

other Auxiliaries and agencies during the year. 

British Tndun Peoples' Association. — T o 
protect the ml crests of Domicile i Europeans, 
AngloMndians and Indians alike. President 
Baja Bish'-e Case Law, OIR.mlc Joint 
7/oa// Seiretan/ * Dr. H W B Moreno, 
Ph-D, Office. 2, Wellesley Square, Calcutta. 

British MEDICAL ASSOCIATION (Bombay 
Branch). — Founded 1886, to promote Modi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the mainte- 
nance of the honour and interests of the 
Medical Piofession Secretin le s Dr. B B 

Yodh, Sandhurst Building, Sandluust Boad, 
Bombay, and Dr F 1) liana 

Bombay Medical Union.— F ounded 1886 
to promote friendly intercourse and exchange 
of views and experiences between its members 
and to maintain the interest and status of the 
medical profession in Bombay. The entrance 
foe for Resident members Rs. 5, monthly sub- 
scription Rs. 2, Absent members Re. 1, and 
non-resident members yearly Mibsc ription Its 
5. 7/oa President Dr, V. Bliajt kar lion. 
Vice-Presidents * Dr. S. IT. Banker and Dr 
Deshmookh 77 on. Librarians Dr. S. Popat 
and Dr, Lam, it C. lion. Treasurer Dr. P. T. 
Patel lion. Secretaries Dr. S P. Kapa- 
dia and J. E. Spencer, Top Floor, Alice Build- 
ing, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

Bombay Sanitary Association.— Founded 
to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters in general ; '&) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene generally, and of the prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all clashes of 
people by means of lectures, leaflets and 
practical demonstrations and, If possible, 
by holding classes and examinations; (c) 


ieb any Auxiliary has supplied to London or to 


to promote sanitary science by giving prizes, 
rewards or medals to those, who may by 
ddigent application add to our knowledge 
in sanitary science by original research oi 
otherwise ; ( d ) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girls in the various localities and different 
chawls, provided the people in such loca- 
lities or chawls gise facilities The Sanitary 
Institute Building in Princess Street, which 
has lately been bmlt by the Association, at a 
cost of nearly Rs. 1,00,000 the foundation 
stone of which was laid by Lady WiHingdon 
in March, 1914, and opened in March, 1915, 
is a large and handsome structure with a 
large Lecture Hall, Library, Museum, etc , and 
also provides accommodation for King George 
V. Anti-Tuberculosis League Dispensary 
transferred to the Municipality in 1924 and 
Must urn and the office of the Assistant Health 
Officer, (! and ]) Wards, and the Vaccination 
Station. 77cm. Secret an/. Dr. J. E Sandilands, 
M 0.. m.a , m.d , Executive Health Officer, 
Bombay. 

Calcutta Guess Society - -To encourage Chess 
and Chess contests, open to all. Piesulent . — 
The Hon’ble Mr J'isti n e iM N. Mukiiji, M.A, 
n l Vo e- President Dr. H W. B Moreno, 
lion Secretary: l>. IHuua. lion. Treasurer: 
B B Ghosh, 9.5, Lowei Cucular Itoad, 
Cab uttu. 

European Association.— The European Asso- 
ciation was established in 1886 under the 
title of tho European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and was re-established 
in 1912 under the title of the European De- 
fence Association, but tho present title w-as 
adopted In 1913. The Association has for 
its maior object the organisation of European 
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influence in the political life of India. The 
Head Offices (Central Administration) arc at 
17, Stephen Court, Park Street, Calcutta 
Pi evident, Mi ('. 15 Charlies. I ue-Piesnleuts 
The lion Sir \i thin Kioom, Ivt and Mi T 
I) EdeKloii , Ceneial Soudan/, Colom 1 .1 D. 
Ciavvloid, nsii.iir ,MU, Isst Crucial NVc- 
retary, Miss L 1 Lloxd, Ilmt (tenoral Tiea- 
svrer , Mr. C S Coopet , Pnbln alum, “The 
Review ot India”, ohlain.ihle horn an> 
Biam ii or iinin the (hneial Swictarv. 
BRANCHED OF Tim EUROPEAN ASSOCIA- 
TION — 

ASSYM ('hat nuan. Col VV 1> Smiles 
tfrcietai i/ 3 C Bin kmgham Jon* Bengal, , 
Eastern P hairman , It It Pname-h,! 
Secretary, li K Nixon I 

JLUiftu, North Pham nan, J 15 Not man, 

S 'enrtan/, \V H Me\ ink 
]>i;v’.\ii, W iSTi i;\ I) M Ah liibaM 
Solidary , W V Cint.uii 
Bombay. Phan man, J E Ncedlum 
»s ei. eta i if, \ I’am 

('uirr\<tOM. -S \ liollingswoit ii Secre- 
tary, < I5n.ni 15oX" 

1) \ K I I’.Miivo ('ban man, Majoi .1 C 

Little , Soudan/, R S Ihitdimson 
DooARS- Phaninan, \V L Tiovtis 

ci k , o ii l. , xi i, o , Ski ctaii/, A John- 
son 

Jv YNivlNARK »H - -Chairman, A l\ Thomas, 
Ski of a n/, \\ (1 Kidd 

Mydkys U W Chamhcs, jilc Seue- 
tap/, .1 1\ . Met Ik l ell 

Mamikcm Phan man, T C Mini a \ 

S^uetan/, 15 Wilson JLugli, \i l Cliem 

Moilmiiv- Phaninan, W \ W Dawn, 

Senetai y, 1;. K C E\riaid 

I’rxJYB Phanmun, Owen Roheits, Score- 
tan/. Major li ('oiiidon, M.\ o 

M H E 

Si no . — Phan man, C S \\ Stanley 

Si ci eta )>/, U Jaioh 

S\ Rill r — Phaninan, \Y E Mackenzie , 

H ill Serietaiij, W. 15 Cillhird. 

( Acn \r ■ — Phaninan, T \ E\ei ml 
Soerctaty, 1'. \. K\ei.ini 

U MTlil) PllOYINl’RS -Pbairman, J. U. [ 
lt>an, M li K Se< letant, H 15 Hawkins I 

T rkmii nopoly -('ban man, K H. Martin.) 
Secretan/, It H. Mai tin. 

CAl.ci TTA.- Phaninan W 11 Thompson 
MU'. Secret ai >j Miss L I Lloj d 

INDIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE CULTIVATION OF 
SCIENCE (Calcutta ). — Honorary Secretary , Prol. 
<J. V. Raman, M A., D sc , FRS, 210, Bow r 
Bazaar Street, Calcutta. 

Indian Chemical Society. — Was founded in 
1924 with Sir P. C. Ray as President, and 
Professor J. N. Mukherjee, 92, Upper Circular 
Road. Calcutta, as Secretary . Bombay Mem * 
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bent of the Council, Dr A. II N 01 maud (Wil- 
son College) and Dr. A. N. Meldrum (Rouil 
Institute o» Suciue) Bombay Branch ol the 
Indian Chemical Society. Piesnfcut . Dr. A N. 
Mcldium, Viic-Picsnlentu Dr. A. Jt Noi- 
inand ami Rev Ur . J'. Cams. Joint Score- 
fane s- Dr Mata Pi asad and Mr. R N r Bhug- 
\ at. T was a re r 1C. 15 Dr A K Turner 
Memheis of the Etcrutne Committee Dr. S. A 
Kamat, Dr N. I 1 ’. Vajifdai and Mr E J. M. 
Hudson. 

Indian Institute ok Political and Social. 
Science.— Eoumh d on .utli Mauli 1917 to 
l»romote a systematic stud> ot political and 
social science in general and Indian political 
and soual piohl< ms in jiaiticular in all their 
aspects taking the turns ‘political’ and 
‘social’ in their widest sense, to organise 
hee and well-mtoimed discussions on current 
political ami social topus as well as on abs- 
tract political and social que staons , to loi- 
mulatc considcicd mows on curicnt political 
and social questions , to publish literature 
and make represent j 1 ions Horn time to tune 
on questions arising or necessary to be raised 
in the intei est of the public ; and to form and 
maintain a binary for the promotion of the 
above objects. Ollier • Servants of India 
Society, Sandhuist- Road, Ungaum, Bomba, v. 
Pw'.nlent, K. Natarajan, Esq , n a. Secretaries, 
Dl 15 li Xmbedkai, M A , I'll D , DM’ (I'kon ), 
London, Bar-at-Law, and Mi S. U Waity. M A 

Indh.n M vthem xTicxL Society. — F ounded in 
1907 for the advamement of Mathematical 
| studies in India. It conducts a bi-monthly 
journal in which papris on mathematical sub- 
jects are published and maintains a library 
with current mathematical periodicals in all 
language s and new books on the subject. 
The library is located in the Forgusson College, 
j Poona, whence the journals and books are 
circulated to members by post. The journal 
of the Society is published m Madras. There 
are about 225 members from all parts of 
India President, V. Raniaswann Aiyar, M \ , 
Deputy Collector, Chittoor. Secretaries , 
Prof M T Narumcngar Bangalore and Pi In. 
N. M. Mull, Poona. Libiatian , Prof. V. B. 
Naik, Poona. 

Indus Boyds \ni> Tn ynsPout Deyelopment 
Assort ytIon, I TP — The \smx latum was 

lot med in l «»_!<» and Hgint'tcd mOetobei 1927, 
and is < oiidm ted on stmilai lines lo the E1110- 
piM n Vssotialion with a ( 011m ii ba\ing Head* 
quartets in Bomb.iv I lie subsc 1 iptlons for 
memheiship ot the Association ate Ks. 10 
(Lite Membership) and Re l annual sub* 
SCI lpt 1011 

The aims and objects of tin* Association are 
to pioinote tile cause ol Road Development 
thioughout India bv making lepresentations 
to the (toveriiment of India, (loveniment ot 
Piounees, liisfiict Roaids and other pufdic 
bodies concerned, icgaidmg the construction, 
iinpioYement and maintenance of Roads and 
liildgi's and the impioxement ot methods 
ol tjaiispoit 5 lo make 1 epi esc'iitations to all 
or mu ot the bodies icgaidmg the adjustment 
ot taxation. < ustoms duties and exc ise affecting 
motor \rhn les and other modes ol transpoit 
and emploYincnt of same, in such manner us 
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to facilitate the development ot lload f 
Transport thioughout. India , to educate the 
public by means ot propaganda woik and | 
to create authoritative public opinion with j 
regard to the needs ot, and advantages to ! 
be derived lrotn improved road c omnium- 1 
cations All persons, tluns or companies | 
inteiosted in Road and Tiansport problems j 
are eligible lor election as members. , 

The Council consist ot the following Membois— ! 
11 E Onneiod, (Ciesident) ; S 11 N N. Wadia, | 
K B h , cm, (Vice-President) , E Millei, , 
M L <' , K Kieardo , S Gueviek , S 11 Hugh ! 
Cocke, ML A, and (f Tl Cooke, repie- \ 
senting Madias Hrarnh. Secretary and . 
Treasuier- \V Chubb, ' | 

Blanches aie aheady 111 existence in bomba y 
Calcutta, Madias, Jvaiachi and Assam, and , 
otheis aie being foimed 111 imj>oitant centres 

Indian Society ok Oriental art (Calcutta.) 
— President, Sir Rajendra Nath Mookorjce, 
K.c I.E.; Vice-President, Mr. () C. Gangoly, 1 
Solicitor, liditor “ Rupam”, Joint lion, bene- , 
tunes , C. W. E. Cotton, and G. N. Tagore, 
Assistant Secretary, P. Chatterjee, lion. Trea- { 
surer, Rai Famndia Lai I>e, Bahadur. Office — - 
6 A, Corporation Stieet, Hindusthau Buildings, 
First-floor, Calcutta. 1 

The India Sunday School Union. — T he India ; 
Sunday School Union is an interdenomina- 
tional oiganisntion having for its objc< t the ! 
strengthening of leligious and moial education , 
tluoughout the Indian Einpne. It embraces ; 
a Seoie of Auxiliaries, whi<h aie generally, 
associated with language aieas Them is a 1 
number ot full-time woikers, European and - 
Tndi.ui, but much help is given 111 all paits ol , 
the oigamsation by honoiary lnlpeis 

The T. S. S U. was founded m Allahabad in 
187(5. Its general committee is made up of 
representatives liom the National CUiistian 
Council ot India, trorn the auxiliaries, and trom 1 
other sources Funds for the eairying 011 
of the work are paitiallj tound 111 India, but 
the majoi pait is still piovnled by The World’s , 
Sunday School Association The headquaiteis 
of the L’nion is at Counoor in the Nilgiu Hilts 
where besides the office and WTll-stoeked 
book shop there is The St. Andiew Teathei 
Tiainmg Institution. In this Institution’s 
leaders in religious education trom all parts 
of India are trained lor their duties. 

Besides the central training college the clnei | 
activities of the Union are the pioviding of 
literature tor the religious educational needs 
of India, good liteiatuie for tea diets and for 1 
children, extension courses of lectures delivered 
in English or vernaculais in all paits ot the 
Empire, the arranging of teaclieis’ conventions ; 
and conieienocs, the arrangement of examma- , 
tions in Scnptuie for teachers and scholais 1 
in the Sunday Schools. 

The following journals and quarterlies aie pub- ! 
lished by the I. S. S. U. 

The India Sunday School Journal, 

The Senior Lesson, Quarterly, 

The Junior Lesson, Quarterly, 

Senior Scholars’ Self-Teaching Quarteily. 


Appioumatelv a million scholars in Sunday 
Schools and i)ay Schools art' touched by the 
activities ot the Union, and (50,000 to 70,000 
tcac hers. 

The ollueis of the T S S. U. aie — President- - 
Ihshop J VV. Robinson, Delhi, Treasuier — 
W JI Want’ll, Madias, General Seer tary — • 
E. A Anuett, Coouooi. 

Institution op Engineers (India). — The orga- 
nisation of the Institution commenced in 
1019 and it was inaugurated by H. E. Lord 
Chelmsford early in 1921. Its obj'ect is to pro- 
mote and advance tiie science, practice and 
business of engineering in India on the same 
lines as are adopted by the Institutions of Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers in tho 
United Kingdom. Tho standard of q imp- 
lication is the same. Membership is divided 
into three classes, viz , Members, Associate 
Members and Associates, and theie is an ad- 
ditional class for students President , J. S. 
I’ll ke.it lii v , c f k , o v o. i> s o Seuetarif, F. 
Powell Williams Offices- -8, Esplanade How, 
East P. O Box, 009, Calcutta. 

Madras Fine Arts Society.— Patron , H. E. 
the Ht Jlon. Vi-count Goschen ; Piesident , 
The Hon. Mr. Justice E. II Wallace ; Sec- 
letan/, l‘ V Fvson, Chcpauk, Presidency 
College, Madias 

Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary 
op the Koyal Asiatic Society. — Secre - 
tary , b. W. Batchelor Messis. Bmney A: Co., 
Madras 

NATIONAL IIOR8E BREEDING AND SHOW SOCIETY 
OK India — Formed in 1923. Objects: To 
form a national body ot public opinion on 
1 10 rse- bleeding matters, to encourage and 
piomote horse-breeding in India; to piotect 
and piomote the mteiosts ot hoise-breeder.i 
and to give them every encouragement; to 
improve and standardise the various types ot 
horses bred in India; to prepaie an 'Indian 
stud book; and to piomote uniformity in all 
matters connected with horse shows in India. 
Patton-in-Chief — 11 E. The Viceroy, President, 
Colonel E Hearle Cole, C.B., o.vi a , Coleyana, 
Montgomeiy District, Punjab , Secretary, 
Major-General Sir Bernard James, c.n , c I.E., 
mvo The Society issues the following 
publications : An lllustiated Quarterly Journal 
in English and Urdu, Stallion Register and 
Supplement, Indian Stud book, Record ot 
Count 1 y Iiied Rating, Ahmednagar Stud 
Book, Show Judging Pamphlet. Tho Society 
holds The Imperial Delhi Horse Show Annually 
in February. Registered Office — Remount Camp, 
Jvmgsway, Delhi 

National Indian Association — Founded in 
1870. Its objects are * — (a) To extend in 
England, knowledge of India, and interest in 
the people of that country. ( b ) To co-operate 
witn ail efforts made lor advancing Education 
and Social reform m India, (c) To promote 
friendly intercourse between English peoplo 
and the people #f India. In all the proceedings 
of the Association the principle of non-inter- 
j lerence in religion and avoidance of political 
controversy is strictly maintained. It has 
branches In Bombay, Madras, Ahmedabad, 
! Nagpur, Calcutta, Rangpur and Lahore. 
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Hon. Secretary , Miss Beck, 21, Cromwell -road, 
London. Publication, The Indian Magazine 
and Review, (H members a year) which chronicles 
the doings of tho Association in England and 
in India, and takes note of movements for 
educational and social progress. It publishes 
articles about the East to interest Western 
readers, and articles about the West to 
interest readers in the East. Life Members — 
Ten Guineas. Annual Subscriptions : Members, 
one Guinea; County Members, Ten shillings; 
Associates Students, Seven shillings and Six 
pence. 

Passengers’ and Traffic Relief Associa- 
tion. (Established in 1915). Head Office — 
139, Medows Stieet, Fort, Bombay. Objects * 

(а) To inquire into and ascertain grievance* 
with respect to passengers in India generally. 

(б) To petition Government, Local bodies. 
Railway, Steamers and other companies 
carrying passengers and traffic; to take all 
proper and necessary steps to obtain redress 
with regard to the said grievances, (c) To 
hold periodical meetings and discuss ques- 
tions relating to grievances. ( d ) To start 
branch offices throughout India, and to 
affiliate societies and bodies having 
objects similar to this Association. ( e ) To 
start a fund to meet expenses for carrying out 
the objects of the Association. President — 
Moyer Nissun, Esquire, M Vice-Presidents — 
L It. Tairsoe Inquire, U.A., Laehinandas 
IJaga, Esquire. Hon. Secretaries- Jivraj G. 
Nonscy, Enquire, Khan Bahadur P, E. 
Ghimat. Assistant Secretary — Pestonji Jam- 
set ji, Esquire. 

Philatelic Society of India. — Formed March 
1897 ; Annual subscription Rs. 15. Secretary, 
Jno. Godinho, 15, Burrow’s Street, Bombay. 

Photographic Society of India (Calcutta): 
— Annual subscription Ita. 30 (Town Mem- 
bers) and Its. 15 (Mofussil members). En- 
trance fee Rs. 20 and Its. 10. The Society 
is affiliated to the Royal Photographic Society 
of Great Britain, London and holds annual 
exhibitions, distributes a monthly journal to 
members, and undertakes developing, printing 
and enlarging work from its members only 
There are excellent work-rooms apparatus 
and reading room at the Society’s Head- 
quarters at 229, Lower Circular Hoad, Calcutta. 
Hon. Secretary: A. Hearn, 229, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

Poona Seva Sadan Society. — This Institution 
was started in 1909 by the late Mrs. Ramaba, 
Itanade, Mr. G. IC. Devadhar and a few other 
ladies and gentlemen in Poona and registered 
in 1917. It is now working independently 
though for a few years in the beginning 
it was conducted as a branch of the Bom- 
bay Seva Sadan. Its main object la to make 
women self-reliant and to train them for mis- 
sionary work undertaking educational and medi- 
cal activities for their sisters and brethren, 
especially the former in backward areas 
and working dn a non-sectarian basis. Nominal 
fees are now being charged for instruction, 
except for the Music Classes, for Special Classes 
in English, and for High School classes, etc. 
There are eight different departments sub- 
divided into 60 classes. Arrangements are mad© 


for training Nurses and Midwives and women 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons at the Sassoon Hos- 
pital, Poona, and a hostel is maintained for the 
former and two for those attending the Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon’s Classes. There is a Public 
Health School affiliated to the Ladv Chelmsford 
League for Maternity and Child Weltme, 
Delhi The number m those three hostels is 
now about 85. Besides there mi full-lb dgul 
limning College named alter IJai Motlihui 
Wadla with about 46 students excluding those 
in the V, F. Class lor being trained ns 
Mistresses foi Vernacular schools. This 
College is probably the only college in India 
maintained by a non-official, non-Chi istian 
missionary body teaching the full course 
The lesults ot the Certilieate Examinations 
held in the year 1927-28 under the authority 
of tiie local Government Training College for 
Women were as follows : I year senior 12. The 
total number of eettillcate.s giant cd so far is 
347 now. The Practising School for little girls 
attached to the Tiainmg Colli ge has now 
i leven classes with 2t>5 students leading up to 
the Marathi VI Standard, English being 
taught in tlie V standard class Pi unary 
Classes for grown up women teach’r.g np to 
the Marathi V Standard are attended by 
about 105 women. It is hero that poor Womea 
are recruited for training as a teacher, nurse, 
midwife, or doctor. Special classes for teach- 
ing English, First Aid, Home Nursing were 
attended by about 9.5 students ; the Music 
desses by 112 students, and the Work room 
Classes for teaching Sewing, Embroidery, 
Hosiery and Weaving by 158 women. Thus, the 
total number of pupils is 984 to-day There are 
two branches of the Society started at Sutura 
and Buramati which aie named after Lady 
Vithalilas Thakersey, the wife of t he greatest 
helper of the Society so far, the late Sir Vithal- 
das r> Thakersev Besides there are branches 
started at Bombay (l)adai and Gng.mm), 
Sholapur, Ahmednagar, Ahbag, Nasik, Nagpur, 
Gwalior and Madras lor either educational or 
medical work or for both. Thus the total 
number of women and gill* including about 
150 duplications r*. the rolls at these various 
Centres of the Sock tv is over 1 500. Tlieio 
are in Poona six hostels, three ot which are 
located at the headquarters and the other 
three Jn the Haste's Pet-h and the Somwar Peth 
for Nurses, etc., under training at the Sassoon 
Hospital. Tlie number of resident students is 
above 260 in these six hostels. One of the 
three hostels at the headquarters is intended 
for women of depressed classes The number 
of these women at present is 7. In connection 
with the medical branch a Committee has 
been formed in England, which will enable the 
Society to send fully qualified Nurses there to 
undergo further training Two fully qualified 
Nurses have so far been sent by tlie Society 
tor their po*t graduate comse in Public Health 
Nursing at Bedford College for women, 
London, with the partial help ot a scholarship 
of the League ot Red Cross Society, Paris. 
There is an active Infant Welfare centre and 
ante-natal clinics with tho average daily 
attendance of 50 excluding expectant mothers. 
The Society has extended its medical activities 
in Bombay by undertaking, with the htlp 
of two charitable Trusts m Bombay, to 
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work out the scheme of Maternity, Infant ; 
Welfare, Child Welfare and Goneial Nursing | 
for the women and children of the Bhatia 1 
Community under the supervision of Mr G f\ . 
Devadhar, the organiser oi the society* This 
scheme has a Maternity Hospital and Nursing 
Home, and three lniant Welfare centres, j 
Besides, there aie Maternity Hospitals and 
Nursing Homes at Ahmcdnagar, Alibag, N asik i 
and Sholapur under the management ot the j 
society in connection with other organizations 
Now Her Excellency the Counters ot liwin. the 
Countess ot Heading, Lady Wilson, Lady Lloyd, 
Lady Wilhngdon, Lady Svdenham and ' 
Lady Chelmstord arc Hon. Patronesses. Tin J 
institution is laigely dependent upon public 
contributions and Government assistance. 
The annua) expenditure of the whole organiza- 
tion now exceeds Its. 2,50,009. Presulent • 
Slinmant Saubhagyavati If H. the Kanisaheb , 
of Sangli ; Honorary Organiser and Oeneral ! 
Secretary : Mr. Gopal Krishna Devadhar, m.a., 
c.i.e.; Local Secretary and Treasurer: Mrs 
Yamunabai Bhat ; Lady Superintendent and 
Secretary for Development and Collections 
Mrs. Janakibai Hli.it (Kaiser-l-Hind Silvei 
Medal) ; Joint Lady Superintendents Mrs 
NataUbai Naik, m.a , and Miss Dwurkahai 
Bhat, H \ , n.T. , Hun Secretaries, Cursing and 
Medical Education Committee : liao Bahadui 
Dr. P. V. Shikhaic, LM, S, Dr. V. C 
Goklialc, L.M. & s. and Di. N. L. Jlanadc, 

B.A , M B B S. 

Press-Owners’ association, Bombay- 
Started on 30th April 1919 to promote the 
interests of the printing and litho presses 
and allied trades, to bring about harmony 
and co-operation among press owners and 
proprietors and to tako such steps as may 
be necessary in furtherance of the above 
objects. 

UJJice : — Cal wadi. Cirgaum, Bombay 4. 
President . — Shot Pandurang Javjee. 
Secretary— Mr. Manila! C. Modi. 

Rangoon Literary Society.— President, H. e.i 
The Governor of Burma. Hon. Secretary *| 
Mrs. C. Peacock, 17, York Jtoad. ‘ 1 ( 

Recreation Club Institlif.- — T his Tnstiiu-' 
tion was started in 1912-13 by (he membeis 
of the Ismaily Dharnnc (religious) Libran 
in Bombay. Its central offue is in Bombay 
with branches at Ahmedabad, Ahmeduagai, 
Karachi, Hyderabad (Sindh), Poona, Warangal’ 
etc. The aims and objects of the society’ 
are to elevate and improvo the social, eco- 
nomic and spiritual condition of the depressed ' 
and poor classes ot people and with that I 
intent to found primary schools, associations 
and such departments and to take all con- , 
structive means to achieve the above objects , 
The Institute has 2 orphanages with 150 
inmates, industrial w’orks, domestic Indus- 1 
tries, sales depots, Clubs, Libraries, etc, 
It also issues two Anglo-Vernacular papers 
The Tsmaily (a weekly) and The Aizari (n 
monthly), lion. Secretary, Mr. Hasan Laid 
Devraj. J 


Royal Society of Arts, Indian Section.— 
This Society was founded in London m 
1754. Its recently published history by Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood, late Secretary of the 
Society, gives the following account of 
the Indian Section. In 1857, a proposition 
was made by Mr. Hyde Clarke, who 
wrote to the Council suggesting that “ a 
special section be formed for India, another 
for Australia, one tor English, America anu 
so on.” It was suggested that the Indian 
Section should meet once a fortnight for 
the reading of papers. Nothing came of the 
suggestion until ten years later when Mr. 
Hyde Clarke returned to England, and m 
1868 he renewed his proposal, but only 
proposing tbe formation of a Committe# 
which should organise conferences on Indian 
subjects. This time the suggestion was 
taken up more warmly. Mr. Hyde Clarke 
himself vvas placed on the Council, and the 
Indian Conferences, which soon developed 
into the Indian Section, were started. “ The 
Indian Section thus established became a 
most important department of the Society. 
It has had great results in India by spread- 
ing information as to the directions which 
tho development of Indian manufactures 
and Indian products could most usefully 
take, and In England by giving similar in- 
formation as to the industrial resources and 
progress ot India itself. The Section has 
received great help from the Indian press and 
it has in return been of service to the Indian 
press in supplying useful information to it. 
It has been of great value to the Society 
itself as the means by which many members 
have been added to its list, so that in iact, 
thanks to a very large extent to the work 
of the Indian Section and of the allied section 
for tiie Colonies, a large proportion of the 
present number of members come from the 
dependencies of the Empire abroad.” Sec- 
retary oj the Society : G. K. Menzles, m.a; 
Secretary of the Indian and Dominions and 
Colonics Sections • W. Poriy,B A., i o.s (refir- 
ed) 18, John Street, Adelpht, London, W. C. t- 


8ERVANTS OF INDIA SOCIETY. — The Servants 
of India Society which was founded by 
the late Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale; 
c I.E., in 1905, has its Head-quarters in 
Poona and it? objects are ‘‘to train national 
missionaries for the service of India and to 
promote by all constitutional means the 
(rue interests of the Indian people.” Its 
government is vested in the First member 
oi President and ft Council On the death ot 
Mr. Gokhale in February, 1915, the Eight 
Jlon’blc Mr. V. S. Srlunasa Sastri was elected 
Piesident and continues to hold the office 
being duly re-(lo<ted timet*. Mi G K. 
Devadhar, M.A , C. 1 . E , was unanimously 
elected the President, ot the Society when thd 
Right, lion V S Sitmnhas Sastii resignee 
the Presidentship betoie pioceodmg to South 
Afina as Agent to the Govei not -General of 
India in 1927 besides the he.ulqimrteie, it 
has present lour branches, viz., (1) in Bombay, 
(2i)n Madras, (3) in the Lnitrd Provinces,(4)in 
the Central Provinces. Moreover, it hat 
several additional centres of its activities 
under the branches such as, Calicut, Mangalore, 
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Lucknow, Lahore and Cuttack, Orissa. Each ( 
Branch consists ot ordinary members, mem- 
bers under training and permanent assistants 
who work under the direction of Senior Mem- 
ber. Mr.N.M Joshi, a nominated member 
of the Legislative Assembly, iepn sentmg 
labour interests. The branches engage both 
in propagandist and active work ot political, 
educational, social, iural credit co-operative 
and philanthropic character in which they 
secure the help of a large number of 
voluntary workers, both men and worm n 
A fair idea of the work of a branch can he 
had from a brief description of the operations 
of the Bombay Branch whoso members 
have so far undertaken activities in Various 
holds. (1) Social purity like the Holika Sarnme- 
lan of Bombay, (2) Social reform organization 
under the auspices of the Indian National 
Social Conference, (3) rousing public opinion 
about elementary education, (*) promotion 
of the cause of elevation and education 
of Indian women by budding up institutions 
like the Poona Seva Sudan Sointy with its 
many branches with 1,500 (unhiding dupli- 
cations ot about l oh) women and gnl pupils 
in ncurly 121 classes of its ninny departments 
and Id hostels at Poona and at brn.uhes. 
Mr. G. K. Devadhar, vr \ , 0 1 H , is its 
lion. Organiser and tJeneral Secretary. (5) 
Social Service as carried out by the Social 
Servico League of Bombay of which Mr. N. 
M. Joshi, « a , is the Honorary General 
Secretary, (6) spiead of co-operative movement 
among the agriculturists, compositors in the 
city oi Poona and mill-hajids in Bombay. The 
co-operative societies, as at Hadapsar and 
other villages around Poona, started for the 
benefit of these poor people, number over 35 , 
with a total membership ot over 1,800, capital 
of nearly three lakhs and a total turn-over 
of five lakhs per year. Nineteen of these ‘ 
societies which are In Bombay for poor labour- 
ing classes are so conducted as to free their 
membeis ontiielv from their chronic indeb 
tedness. Mr <1 K. Dcvadhar is the Hon 
Secretary ot the Debt Kedemption Commit- 
tee, Bombay. The niembei -lup ot the lattei 
group consists ot sweepers, scavengers, 
mill-hands numbering above 550 and debt 
amounting to nearly three lakhs ol rupees have 
been cleared otf Moreover, educational 
work was organized by starting a 
Co-operative Quarterly and by starting 
a Co-operative Secretaries’ Training Class in 
Bombay for 60 Secretaries from the 
various districts for three years. These 
are now transferred to the Central Co-opera- 
tive Institute, Bombay, of which Mr. G K. 
Devadhar is now the 1’iesident. Those 
three experiments on Mich a scale were the 
first oi their kind in India, (7) relief 
work connected with vviile-spiead calamities 
by oi gamzing the Plague Relief Committee | 
of Poona, which succeeded in making 
inoculation popular in the Deccan, the Sal um- 
bra Fire Relief Committee which arranged 
ior the Relief to sufferers for live years and 
life pensions and by undertaking a scheme 
oi non-official relief during the families oi 
15)07-08 and 1914 m the United Provinces, 
the famine in Gujarat and Kathiawar ot 
1911-12 and the famine of 191 3 in the 


district of Ahmednagar, and that of 1918-1919 
m GujiT.it and the Deccan, and in 1920 
in Oussa mar Pun, (8) Influenza relief 
was well oiga m /.cd by members of these 
associations in Bombay and Poona Since the 
outbreak of the Malabar Rebellion in August 
1921 the members of the Society organised the 
work of relief which was administered with the 
lulp ot outside organizations like the l’oona 
Seva Sudan, the Y. M C A , etc , and in col- 
lecting funds trom all over the country espe- 
cially Bombay. Thus from all over the coun- 
tiy substantial lulp to the extent of nearly 
Rs. 3,50,000 was collected For the first, 
six months about. 19 camps with nearly 27,000 
men, women and children of all castes and 
creeds were maintained very efficiently and 
during the later six months thousands ot 
Hindu and Moplah families were supported 
in their villages in the disturbed and the 
destroyed parts of the district of Malabar. 
This work was dosed in the beginning of Octo- 
ber 1922. Mr. G. K. Devadhar as Vice- 
President of the Malabar Central Relief Com- 
mittee directed the work on belialt of the 
Servants of India Society. In 1924 the 
Society organised the South Tndi.ui Malabar 
Flood Relief Central Fund in Bombay with a 
view to giving relief to the poor people, especial- 
ly tin' Pant llamas, who had buttered from 
unprecedented fioods in the districts of 
Malabai, Tricliinopoly, Coimbatore, Tanjore, 
and the Indian States of Mysore, Travail core 
and Cochin Ui.G K Devadhar was the Hon. 
Grnci.il Se< let ary and Tiea surer and the late 
Mr C S Di ole, one ot the Hon. Set retaries ot 
the Puna. The distnbution of relief was 
carried oi* with the help of Y. M. C. A workers 
in the different districts, (9) organizing 
public opinion on the question ot 
Indians in South Africa, (10) its political 
work is conducted strictly on constitutional 
lines and thus it was able to start District 
Congress Committees in several wards of 
the city of Bombay. These conducted 
a political quarterly, (11) it Btarted in Bom- 
bay an organization called the Indian 
Economic Society with a view to promoting 
the study of Indian economics on right lines 
and also conducted a vernacular class. 
(12) A new association called the 
Indian Liberal Club had been started to 
carry on political propaganda. It is now' re- 
organized as Institute of Economics and 
Political Science. Aftei the death of Mr. 
J ►«. ol<\ Mr. Varti, M A, is the Jiun. Secretary, 
Besides, the society w.ts engaged in 
conducting a si heme of welfare work to 
supply cheap grain, cheap cloth and cheap 
credit at Jamshedpur, Mr. K.J. Chitalia, one 
of its Members, has stai ted a Gujarati ladies’ 
organization called the Bhagim Samaj for 
work among women in Gujarat and Kathia- 
war. Mr. A. V. Thakkar has started 
in the District ot Panch Mahals in 
Gujarat a mission for the Bhlls for the 
improvement of the Bhil population ami 
it is called the Jifnl Sera Mandat. In 1927 
the mein hers ot tin* Sot lety took a very active 
pait in collet tmg funds and organising very 
suitable measures ot relict to those who suffer- 
ed trom the devastating floods in Gujarat 
(British), Batoda, Kathiawai, Smd and m 
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Orissa. The work of building houses for the 
depressed classes in the town of Baroda and 
of reconstructing several villages still con- 
tinues. The .Society also takes active 
interest in the organization of labour move- 
ment m India. Mr. N. M. Joslii, B.A., is a 
nominated member of the Legislative Assem- 
bly successively for nine years. Two of its 
Members, Messrs. N. M. Joshi and It. R. 
Bakhalc. are conducting a labour monthly 
called the " All-India Trade Union Bulle- 
tin,” which has been recognized as the 
Official organ of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress. Since its start the United 
Provinces Branch have organized bands of 
volunteeis who rendered assistance, in a 
manner that called forth general approbation, 
to the pilgrims at the Kumnna Meia 
In Hardwar and Allahabad, the ladies 
of the Poona Seva Sadan assisting in this 
work in the earlier days. One of the princi- 
pal activities of this blanch is the widespread 
of Hoy Scouts in Northern India. The 
Society engages in journalistic work also, 
having in its control the JHtaiada, an English 
weekly in Nagpur, and the l)nyan Prakash, 
a Marathi daily and weekly in Poona. The 
Society has been conducting, with Mr. Yaze as 
editor, an English weekly called The 
Servant of India. The U. P. Branch had 
in addition undertaken the publication of 
pamphlets on public questions and has sent 
out three such publications together with a 
large quantity oi leaflets This Branch has 
taken lead in organizing the Boy Scout Moie- 
ment all over the province through the local 
Seva Samitis. The Madras Branch engages 
Itself principally with co-operative organi- 
zation, publishing in three languages Co-opera- 
tive Bulletin and conducts Co-operativo In- 
dustrial Societies and the Social Service League 
activities m the city of Madras. Tn 1924 it did 
the work of distributing relief to the refugees 
in the flooded areas of the Madras Presidency. 
On the West Coast the Society carries on 
through the Devadhar Malabar Reconstruction 
Trust and the Depressed Classes Mission a 
large amount of educational, economic and 
social reconstruction work for the 
benefit of the depressed cLisses, the 
weavers and others including the Moplahs, 
it maintains a hostel for more than 20 boys 
of the Pancharaa community and has five 
centres where these and other people 
are helped to settle in colonics on lands cither 
granted by Government or pilvato m- 
viduals or purchased. The expenses incurred 
by the Central Home of the Society in Poona 
together with its four branches coupled with the 
various centres working under them exceed 
Rs. 85,000 a year and tins amount is made up 
by contributions from Indians, rich as well 
as poor. The present number of workers, 
enlisted by the Society is about 30. most 
of whom are University men of considerable 
standing. Besides, there is a large number 
of devoted associates and other helpers — 
men as well as women- connected with 
the institutions started by the members 
of this Society 

President— Mr. G. K. Devadhar, m.a.,c.i.e., 
and Senior Member, Bombay Branch, The 
Right Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, 


B.A., L.T., ltoyapetta, Madras Senior Member’ 
Madras Branch (on leave). Pandit Hirday 
Nath Ivunzru, b.a., b.sc., Vice-President 
of the Society and Senior Member, U. P. 
Branch, Mr. Natesh Appaji Dravid, m.a., 
Senior Member; Central Provinces Branch, 
Mr. A. V. l’atwardhan, B.A., Senior Member 
Business Branch, Poona, Messrs. Joshi, Yaze 
and Krishna Prasad Kaul, b.a., together with 
the senior members of Branches constitute the 
Council of tiie Society with Mr. G. K. Deva- 
dhar as its President. Mr. Aiiant Vinayak 
Patwardhan, b a., is the Secretary of the 
Society. Six young men, nearly all gradu- 
ates who were admitted on probation, were 
last year enrolled as members under train 
ing. In 1923 and 1924, two members 
were admitted as members under training 
undone young man, an M.A., on probation. 
In 1927 one and in 1928 three more wero 
admitted as probationers. The Society 
mainly depends upon the public for its sup- 
port. In 1926 the Society's Press in Poona 
was burnt inflicting a very heavy loss which 
was nearly made good by the public by con- 
tributing to its Fire Relief Fund a sum 
of two lakhs of rupees. The foundation, 
stone of the new Press building was laid by 
Sir Jamshedji Jjjoebhoy, Bart. K.c S.T., The 
Wadia Chanties gave the largest donation. 

Seva SadaN. — The Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the 11th of July 1908, by the late 
Mr. B. M. Malabari. It is the pioneer In- 
dian ladies’ society for training Indian sisters 
ministrant and serving (through them) the 
poor , the sick and the distressed. Tho Society 
has its headquarters in Gamdevi, Bombay. 
The Society maintains the following depart- 
ments of work : (1) Home for the Homeless; 
(2) Ashrams (Training Homes); (3) Marathi 
Normal Classes; (4) Home Education Classes; 
(5) Industrial Department including a work- 
room, Sewing, Cutting, Hosiery, Cane- work, 
Cookery, Fancy Embroidery anil Artificial 
Flowers are among the chief industries taught. 
Total number of Women in the different 
classes is nearly 460. 

Secretary , Miss B. A. Engineer, m.a , ll.b. 
M.B.E., J.P. 

Consumptives* Home Society. — This So- 

ciety was started by the late Mr. B. M. Mala- 
bari and Mr. Dayaram Gidulmal on the 1st 
of June 1909. It was registered under 
Act N.XI of 1860. Mr. Malabari secured 
a large grant ot land in a Himalayan pine 
forest in Dharampur (SimlaHills) from H. H 
the Maharaja ot Patiala, for a Sanatorium 
for Consumptives. His Highness also 
gave a donation of Rs. one lakh. In 1911 
by bpecial permission the Sanatorium was 
named “ The King Edward VII Sanatorium 
The Sanatorium has its special water 
works known as the Lady Hardinge Water 
Works, presented by the late Sir Chinubhai 
Madhavlal, Bart., of Ahmedabad. The Sana- 
torium has a Guest House : Tho Noshirwan 
Adul Guest House for visitors to Dharampore. 
Tt has accommodation for 90 patients in- 
cluding the special Punjab Block built from a 
grant of the Punjab Government and reserved 
for European patients. Most of the blocks 
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and cottages are built by Parsis. Tho Sana- 
torium has its own dairy and is called the Bui 
Pirojbai It. II. Patuck Dairy. The Recrea- 
tion Hall is called “ Tho Sir Bhupinder Singh 
Recreation Hall *' after the name of the Maha- 
raja of Patiala Mr. Malabari collected an 
Endowment Fund of about Rs. 67,000 lodged 
with the Treasurer, Charitable Endowments, 
under Act VI of 1890. Nearly Its. 2,60,000 
have been spent on laying out the sites, build- 
ings, etc, and the current annual expendi- 
ture is about Rs 46.000. The Senior and 
Junior Medical Officers are in charge of the 
Sanatoiiuin The Office of this Society is 
situated at tho Seva Sadan Buildings, 
Oamdevi, Bombay. Mr. S. P. Wadia is the 
Hon. Secretary and Mr. K.M. Jhaveri is the 
Hon. Treasurer. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN IN 
W ester N INDIA.— Office and Homes at King's 
Circle, Matunga. 

Founded — To prevent tho public and private 
wrongs of children and the corruption of their 
morals ; to take action for the enforcement of 
the laws for thrir protection, and, if necessary, 
to suggest new laws or amendments of the 
existing laws; to provide and maintain an 
organization for these Ok,ects; to promote 
education ; and to do all other lawful things 
incidental or conducive to the attainment 
of the foregoing objects. Subscription for 
annual membership, Rs. 10 ; for Life Mem- 
bership, Ils. 100. President . — Dr. Sir Teraulji 
13. Nariman ,Kt. 

Honorary Secretaries Dr. Mrs. D. A. De- 
Monte, Mr. R. P. Masaui, m.\ , and Mr. J C 
Modi, m i. Hon. Treasurer , Khan Bahadur 
H. S. Katiak. 

THiosoPHiCAL Educational Trust. — This 
Society was established in 1913 and 
stands for the education of Indian boys and 
girls, in which the physical, emotional, in- 
tellectual and religious welfare are equally 
attended to. The general educational policy < f 
the Trust is embodied in “ Principles of 
Education ” by Dr. Bcsant. The chief schools 
and colleges maintained are (1) Theosophical 
School and College at Adyar (Residential and 
Co-educational) ; (2) Theosophical College 
and High School at Madanpalli (Co-Educa- 
tional), ( 3)Theosophieal School or Boys at 
Benares , (4) Theosophical College for Women 
at Benares. It is under contemplation 
to open a Unitary Residential University 
at Madanapalh and apply for a tharter Pre- 
sident, Dr Annie Bcsant ; Secretary , Mr. Iqbal 
Narain Gurtu, MIC, Treasurer, Mr. A. 
Schwarz, ( Headquarters arc at Adyar.) 

Western India National Liberal Associa- 
tion — {Founded m 1919). — The Association 
was formed, in pursuance of clause (ft) of Reso- 
lution XI of the First Session of the All- India 
Conference of tho Moderate Paity, with 
a view — to do sustained work for the poli- 
tical progress and the moral and material 
welfare of the people ; to give expression 
from time to time to tho considered opinion 
of the Party on matters of public interest ; and 
to inform and educate public opinion in this 
presidency in support of its views, policy and 
methods. 
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The Association accepts Article I of the 
Constitution of the Indian National Congress 
Organization as it stood in 1919 and will 
work for the fulfilment of the declaration 
made by His Majesty’s Government on the 
20th August 1917, in accordance with the 
principles embodied therein. For the pro- 
motion of its aims and objects the Associa- 
tion shall pursue tho following principles, 
policy and methods: — {a) Law-abiding and 
constitutional methods of agitation or work , 

( b ) Co-operation with Government, when- 
ever possible and constitutional opposition 
to it, whenever necessary ; and (e) Fostering a 
spirit of broadminded liberalism based 
on principles of liberty, equality and frater- 
nity, among the different classes and com- 
munities of the people. 

The affairs of the Association are conducted 
by a Council consisting of 46 members 
who are elected every three years. 

President , The Hon’hlc Sir D. E. Wacha, Kt., 
M.r s. ; Vice-President , Sir domanial II. Setal* 
vad, K.c.l.E., LL.P., lion. Secretaries, 
Mr. Kazi Kabiruddin, Bar.-at-Law, Mr. J. 
R. B. Jeejeebhoy ; Mr. J. It. Gharpure, 
B.a.j LL.B., and Mr. N. M. Joshi, B.A , m.l.a. 
Assistant Secretary —Mr. V. It. Bhende. 

Office : — Alice Building, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

WOMEN’S ENDIAN ASSOCIATION. — -This AssO - 

eiation was started in Advar, Madras, In 
1917, with aims of service to women 
similar to those of the Seva Sadan in 
Bombay, in toil years it has been able to 
start 70 branches and it has now o\er 3,000 
members. It establishes classes, meeting 
places, and regular lecture progiammos for 
women in each of these branches. Each 
branch is autonomous and works according to 
the need of the locality. Classes are held to 
teach the vernaculars, English, needle- work — 
plain and fancy first-aid, lattau-work and 
music. Weekly lectures are given on subjects 
of general interest relating to women, such as 
health, education, religion, civic responsibi- 
lities, woman suffrage, etc. Though started 
entirely as an educational institution, the 
movement for the Reform Bill proved that a 
most necessary part of work for the advance- 
ment of women was propaganda in support 
of woman suffrage. Accordingly the gaining 
of the voto for women was added to tne 
objects of the Association and the Associa- 
tion specialises on woman suffrage and the 
removal of sex disqualification from all fran- 
chises and candidatureship for local boards, 
municipal and legislative councils Valuable 
work along these lines has been done by the 
Association as this is the only woman suffrage 
organization in India. The Association pub- 
lishes a monthly magazine, Stn-Dharrna Edited 
by Shrim at l Maluti Patwnrdham, B. A. in Hn- 
giish with Hindi, Tamil and Telugu articles. 
(Rs. 4 to non-members, Rs. 2 to members;. It 
is an all-India Association. Its largest branch 
is in Bombay, its greatest number of branches 
in South India, but yearly additional branches 
are being started in other provinces, and there 
are flourishing branches as far north as I ahor rj 
and Lashkar. The prospects of rapid growth 
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for the Association are very bright as it has 
been found that women everywhere welcome 
the self-devolopment which the establishment 
of these branches brings. The Association is 
affiliated with the International Woman 
Suffrage Mlianoe and flic International 
Women’s League for Peace and Freedom. 

Objects : — 

To present to women their icspomdbility *.& 
daughters of India; 

To band women into groups for the purpose 
of self-development, education, and the 
definite service of others ; 

To secure the abolition of child-marriage and 
child-parenthood ; 

To help them to realise that the future of 
India lies largely in their hands, for as wives 
and mothers, they have the task of training 
ana guiding and forming the character of the 
future rulers of India ; 

To secure for women the vote for Municipal 
and Legislative Councils as it is or may be 
granted to men 

To secure for women the right to be elected as 
members on all Municipal and Legislative 
Councils. 

Headquarters ; Adyar, Madras. President— 
Dr. Annie lies ant. Vice-Pi esident s — Di. 

Multhulakshmi, m.l c Mrs Jlnarajadnsa I 
Hon. General Secretary — -Khrimnti Malaf i 
Pat ward hom, B A lion. Treasurer— Shrimat! ; 
Amnut Swamtiiadlian. 

Young Men’s Christian Association. — 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir Geoige Williams in 1844, is now a 
world-wide movement, well established in 
almost every country in both the hemispheres 
The aim ot the Association is, through its 
religious, social, educational, and physical 
work to answer the fourfold — spiutual, 
social, mental and physical— needs of young 
men. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, ! 
though relatively new to Tndia, is ^pleading J 
rapidly. The ‘ local ’ Associations are auto- 
nomous and governed by local Hoards of 
Directors. These Associations m Convention 
elect a National Council whn h is responsible 
for the supervision and expansion ot all forms 
of the Association work in India, Hurma and 
Ceylon. 

There are now over 60 Associations affiliated 
to the national union and many other vileage 
Associations with many thousands of membeis 
of all races and creeds. The following Associa- 
tions own one or more buildings which serve as 
the local headquarters . — Allahabad ; Banga- 
lore ; Alleppcy ; Bombay ; Calcutta , Calicut ; 
Coimbatore; Colombo; Gallo; Hyderabad:) 
Jubbulpore; Kandy; Karachi; Kunnatn- 
kulam; Kottayam; Lahore ; Madras, Nagpur, 
Naini Tal ; Poona ; Kangoon ; Secundera- 
bad ; Simla ; Ootacamund ; Welling- 
ton ; Delhi. Jaffna; Madura; Mm roe , 
Kiaalpur; Trivandrum. The others use 
rented or rent-free buildings. 

The work of the National Council and of the 
local Association is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers and Committees, assisted 


by 11 t specially tiained full-time Seeictaries 
A featme of the Y M. C. A.m India is the 
international diameter of its Societal lat. 
It is made up of 19 Amoilcans, t Canadians, 
21 Engishnun, 2 Scotchmen, 1 Swiss, 2 Anglo- 
Indians and 65 Indians and Ceylonese. 

The classes of people l ('ached by tbe Indian 
Y. M C A. and the lines ol seivne it attempts 
to do for them may bo stated as follows — 
Geneially - — 1. Litoiatuie • — Publication ot 

ouginal vvoiks and i (’prints. Font scries 
“ Montage of India ; ” “ Religious Quest 

of India." “ Religious Life of India", 
*’ Makers of Modern India " 

2 Lcetute Buteau — Many thousands 
ot sli<lcs on a wide variety of education- 
al and lecicational topus solving a client de 
in ovei 700 cent i os in India. 

3. Physical — Tiaining Physical Dueitois 
tor schools and tolleges, fostenng play- 
ground movement, Olympics, 

4, British Ai n.v Wmk m a number of centres 
and ebpocally on the N \\ . Frontici 

Hoys. — Scouting, Bojs’ Clubs, Camps, etc 

Students — Hosti Is and Institutes in most 
Univeisity Ccnties. 

Indian students in llntam —Specially in 
London, Mdmbuigh and Glasgow. 

“Citizen s” — (i.e.. English-educated Indians 
Ceylonese and Bunnese) ■ le ading Booms; 
Libianes, Lectmes, (Jioup Confeiencc* 5 
Study-Circles ; handling many subjects ot 
vital intcicsfc — sooal, intellectual and 
religious. 

Soldiers- — Institutes and Holiday Homes 

Anqlo-lndians — Hostels, Institutes, Em- 
ployment Bureaux, 

European ? — Hostels, Institutes, Employment 
Bureaux. 

Labourers tn Mills — " Welfare” Wotk. 

Indians >n Fin. — 

Jtuial Communities — ** Kural Recons! mc- 
tion” woik cmbiacjng Co-opciative Bank- 
ing, Distnbution, Cattle Insurance and 
Arbitration, Cottage Industiles, and Adult 
Education in tom Selected Centres 
A monthly magazine, the Young Men oe 
India, is issued at Its. 5 pci annum, including 
postage. 

The woik of the National Council (excluding 
that of the 170 loml Y M C.Aa ) calls for a 
Budget of Es. 2,02,622 in 1028. Of this 
sum. Its 70,000 has to be laised from the 
public in India. 

The Headquarters of the National Council 
is 5, Bussell Mtieut, Calcutta. The officeis 
aic .— 

Patron ' — llis Excellency Jtaion Irwin of 
Kirhy-Underdalc, re, o.o s,i., o o.i.e , 
Viceioy and Governoi -General of India. 
Presiaent of i/te National Count it - — The Most 
Bev. l)i. Westcott, Metiopolitan ot Indian 

General Secretaries — K. T. Paul, 0 n.E , 
and Dr. 8. K. DatLi. 

The Bombay Association now possesses four 
well-equipped buildings — Wodehouse Boad, 
Lamlngton Boad, Bebsdi Street and lieynolds. 
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Road. Tlio Picsalent is Mt. W. II. iWilsou, 
G.b.K, m.t c.E , and the General Secretary 
is Mr. II \V. Dijaiit., m n.K. Tn connection 
with cadi building theie is a well managed 
hotel, one tor Anglo-Indian appientices, one 
for Indian students, one pumai lly for European 
business men, and one for Indians. Thorn 
is also 4 Wei fa re’ Work foi labourers in Naigaon, 

Si cretaiy, W. E. D. Ward. There is city-wide 
Physical Woik piogiumme. 

Young Women’s Christian association of 
India, Burma and Ceylon —This Asso- 1 
ciation founded in the year 1875 was orga- I 
niZ“d nationally in IH'JO. The arn of the As- 
sociation is to promote the physical, Intel 
leetual, social and spiritual welfare of young 
women and guls m India, European, Anglo- ! 
Indian and Indian. This is done by the { 
establishment ot local branches in dilterent j 
centres At present they number 95 liielud- I 
ing eity an<i student branches The Asso- j 
nations m big cites have a large member- i 
ship mi hiding most classes ot the com- 
munity. ’Hie needs of girls aie met by 1 
physical drill, recreation, clubs and classes, 
lectures, commercial (lasses, Bible Stud v 
and devotional meetings, and meetings I 
for social lntncourse. Hoarding Homes, j 
some ot them holding as many as 70 
gills, are established where there is a 
demand lor them and the Association, at ' 
present, owns *24 including 8 holiday homes ' 
in the lulls These hostels accommodate 
working girls, teachers, nurses, students 
and apprenliiis 1 tales \aiy according to t he 
residents’ salaiies and accommodation 
though all c<pi.illv receive the benefit* 
ot a comlort.ible home, good food and 
wholesome sin roundings The holiday 
homes provide cheap holidays in healthy sur- 
roundings and aUo accommodate girls who 
work in the lulls dm mg the hot. season Tn 
addition to holiday homes Summer do nfeien* I 
ecs are held annually at Ootaeemund and in 1 
the North Indian Centre. Special Pit Is Camps 1 


are arranged from time to time in many 
centres. 

Travellers’ aid work is done in the large 
ports, especially Colombo, and a large 
number of transient guests and visitors are 
accommodated in the Homes In these centres. 
The Association also runs employment 
bureaux through the agency of which many 
girls And positions. The Commercial schools 
train girls tor office and business life. These 
larger Associations are manned by a staff of 
trained secretaries, some of whom cotnc from 
(treat Butain, America, Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada. The others are found 
and trained in India. In many of the smaller 
branches where the work is of a simplpr nature, 
it, is carried on by voluntary workers who 
render faithful service year by year. The ina- 
jot ily of the Indian branches are also carried 
on in this way. The Student Department is 
affiliated to the World’s Student Christian Fe- 
deration and has 42 brant lies in the various 
Schools and Colleges 

The Association, which is affiliated to the 
World's Committee ot the Young Women's 
Christian Association, is international and 
inter-denominational Full membership is 
confined to members of the Christian Church, 
but, Associate membership is open to any gill 
or woman of good character, no matter what 
her religion mav be. The National Head- 
quarters are situated in Calcutta and business 
is conducted by the National Committee 
which has a representative membership in all 
parts of India, also in Burma and Ceylon. 

The Patroness of the Association is H. E. 
Lady Irwin 

Copies of the annual reports and other print- 
ed matter can be obtained from the National 
Office which is at 1C>0, \>lmto-di Mukerji Road, 
(P. O Elgin Hoad), Calcutta. The Official 
Organ of the Association is the “Woman’s 
Outlook,’’ an illustrated monthly magazine, 
which supplies women living in India 
with a good magazine at the price of 
Rs. 2-0-0, post tree, per annum. 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


Tha Association of British University Women 
in India was established in 1913. Its objects 
are : — 

(1) To facilitate intercommunication and 
co-operation between women belonging to 
the universitips of the United Kingdom, resident 
in India. 

(2) To provulo a means of keoplng in touch 
with the miversicies of the United Kingdom, 
by communication with the British Federa- 
tion of University Women, and otherwise 
as may seem expedient. 

(3) To act as an organisation which shaH 
afford opportunity for the expression of united 
opinion and tor concerted action by university 
women. 

Membership is open only Co those women 
who hold degreos in any university In the 
Unitod Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certificates ; but Associate Member- 
ship is open to women who have studied at a 
British University for two years and each 
Branch may admit as Honorary Members 
women w r ho have advanced the higher educa- 
tion and interests of women. 


The Association of British University Womet 
has four branches. The addresses of the Hono- 
rary Secretaries are as follows — 

Hon. General Secretary - Mrs. E. F. Bingeley, 
c/o P. 0. B. 535, Bombay, 

Hony. Local Secretaries. 

Bombay . .Mrs. Blair, Arthur House, 

Cooperage, Bombay. 

Calcutta . . Hon. Secretary c / o Miss Cor- 

nelia Sorabji, 28, Chowinghee, 
Calcutta. 

Delhi . .Mrs. Blomfleld, Aurinzet Rd., 

ltaisina, Delhi. 

Punjab ..Mrs Irving, 16, Davis Road, 

Lahore. 

The Delhi and Punjab Branches camo into 
existence in 1918. The Calcutta and Bombay 
Branches are influential and have repeatedly Inter- 
vened with good effect to educato public opinion 
with regard to subjects affecting women. All 
Branches havo, for Instance, made investigations 
on behalf of tho Education Department, Govern- 
ment of India, the Calcutta ITnlvorsity Com- 
mission, etc., and have supplied, through the 
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As forming one Family, its Members help the 
common cause of women : they help one another 
by inspiration and interchange of service . they 
help the country for which as individual Units 
they stand, inasmuch as that country is swept 
forthwith by reason of its place within the Inter- 
national Federation alone, into world statistics 
and the dignity of recognition by the League 
of Nations at Geneva. 

The benefit to Members individually also is 
great The Club Houses of the Federation all 
over the world are open to them. Equally so 
aro all S eh olai ships and Fellowships ottered by 
the Federation. 

During 1928 these last have included. Scholar- 
ships from Great Britain and America which 
gave free tuition, board and residence at 
certain Colleges to student^ for a degree : resi- 
dential scholarships at Crosby Hall, valuable 
Fellowships and Prizes otteicd chiefly for Medical 
or Scientific research by Australia and America. 

Membership Is open to Women Graduates of 
any University through the Unit representing 
that University. Colonial Graduates are at 
present attached to tho Butish Unit. 
Subscriptions. — British Unit . .Bs 3 a year. 

Indian Unit . .11s. 2 a year. 
American Unit .Bs. 2 a year. 
The Federation has Branches in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Lahore, Madras: Kodaikanal. Each 
Branch haB its local Committee. But as a whole 
the Federation is under a Central Committee with 
Headquarters at Calcutta for the years 1928 and 
1929. 

Office Bearers, Central Committee. 
President — Mrs. Stewart Macplierson 
Local Kepresentatives. 

Bombay . .Miss Bustomjee 
Mrs. Doctor. 

Calcutta ..Mrs Kellas 
Miss S. Ray. 

Lahore ..Mrs. Dodd. 

Mrs. Das. 

Madras . .Mrs. Janakiamna. 

Honorary General Secretary Miss Cornelia 

This International Federation is then a kind of , Sorabji, Bar Library, High Court, Calcutta. 
League ot Nations in which the University is the Applications for membership should be made 
Unit* and the opportunities it atfords tor better I to the Honorary General Secretary who will 
understanding for world-friendship, and world- 1 forward the samo to the Local Secietary to whoso 
service, will easily be imagined. I Unit it may appertain. 

EX-SERVICES ASSOCIATION, INDIA AND BURMA. 

The following shows some of the work carried provided for numerous children, repatriation 
out during 1920 by the Association, which under- and emigration expenses were met, board and 
takes in India and Burma the work on behalf of lodging were provided while men looked for 
British Ex-Officers and British Ex-Servicc men work, window's, orphans and deserted, wives 
to which the late Earl Haig pledged himself in assisted, expenses of training weie borne, legal 
England . — and medical expenses were met. 

(a) 260 applicants provided with employ- ( c ) Miscellaneous assistance of every descrip- 
ment despite most unfavourable conditions tion was given to applicants. Matters of pay, 

(b) Over Bs. 2,36,400 expended in affording pensions and gratuities were assisted, information 
assistance to British Ex-Service men and the o-ml advice as to Colonial Settlement were given, 
dependents of these in India and Burma, and a legal advice was afforded, letters of recommen- 
further £350 contributed to Earl Haig’s Associa- dation to possible employers were given, civil 
tion at Home for the assistance of those Ex- employment offered in India to serving soldiers 
Members of the Indian Services who after re- was investigated, and the wants of large numbers 
turning to England were in distress and want. of ex-officers and ex-service men were gone 

Men were started in business, distress arising lnto at interviews, 
from sickness and from unemployment was reli- H. E. the Commander-m- Chief is the Ere- 
eved. School fees were paid and School outfit Bident of the Association, 


International Federation of University Women, 
information on Secondary Education in India 
to the League of Nations. They have been 
the means of introducing women on to University 
Sonates and Municipalities. The Calcutta Branch 
carried through an important exhibition of Food 
Products. 

Tho Bombay Branch has done good work in 
connection with the formation of the Social 
Purity Committee and has, through a special 
sub-committee, organized public meeting for 
women on subjects affecting their Interests about 
which legislation was being or had been recently 
enacted. 

A valuable part of the work of the 
Association was tho establishment of Women’s 
Employment Bureau in Calcutta and 
Bombay. They were remarkably successful. The 
Bombay Bureau was eventually merged into 
the employment Bureau established bv 
the Women’s Council ; the Calcutta Bureau has 
ceased to exist. 

As a means of promoting friendships between 
women from various parts of the United King- 
dom, with widely differing tastes and Interests 
and spheres of life in India, and as an Instrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of University 
Women has a useful function tc perform. 

Federation of University Women in India 

This is an organization conceived to unite for 
sen ice and fellowship all University Women of 
whatev er race or U m\ ersity who may he resident, 
in India. Units representing British U ni\ ersities, 
Indian Universities and American Universities 
severally have existed since 1913 (Britain) ana 
1920 (India and America) respectively. 

These Units are now fused together into one 
body : and are as such affiliated to the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women which 
embraces 27 countries of the world and has its 
headquarters at Crosby Hall, Cheque Walk, j 
London. 
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PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 



FiSta- 

blishoi 


Subscription. 1 

Name of Club, 

Club-house. 

Ent. 

* 

Rs. 

An- 1 

nual 

Rs. 

Mon- 

thly. 

’ 1 

Rs. 

ABBOTT ABAD • . 

•• 

Abbottabad, N. W. F. 
Provinces. 

21 


m 

ADYAR 

1890 

Madras 

75 

12 

6 

AGRA 

I860 

Agra Cantonment 

7.» 


12 

A IIM E nNAGAU 

1880 


50 

. . 

1L 

AlJAL 

1893 

Lusha! Hills, 15. B. A: 
Assam. 

32 


20 

AJMERK .. ..1 

1883 

Kaiser Bagh . . 

100 


18 

AKOLA . . . . 1 

1870 

Berar .. 

100 

io 

13 

Allahabad . . 

1868 

Allahabad 

100 

12 

AMRAOTI 



100 

8 

13 

Amritsar 

1894 

Amritsar 

39 


20 

Bangalore, United 

1808 

38, llesidency Hoad . . 

100 

12 ; 

14 

Service. 





9 

Bareilly 

1883 

Municipal Gardena . . 

50 


Barisal 

1864 

Backergunj , Barisal . . 

32 

.. 

13 

Barracfpore 

1850 

Grand Trunk Atoad, S. 
Riverside. 

loo 


15 

BA8SEIN GYMKHANA . 

1881 

Fytche Street, Bassein, 
Burma. 

50 


11 

Bklgaum 

1884 

Close to ltace Course . . 

50 


13 

Benares 


. 

20 


16 

Bengal 

1827 

33, Chowiiughee Road, 
t Calcutta. 

500 

25 

18 

Bengal United Ser- 

1845 

29, Chowringhce Road. 

150 

20 

14 

vice. 

Bombay 

1862 

Esplanade Road 

300 

12 

10 

Bombay Gymkhan v. . 



75 

12 

i 9 

Byculla 

1833 . 

Bellasis Road, Bombay 

350 

24 

12 

Calcutta 

1907 

241, Lower Circular 
Road. 

200 

120 

10 

Cawnpork 

1844 

Cawnpore 

50 

.. 

10 

Chittagong . . . . ; 

1878 

Pioneer Hill, Chitta- 
gong. 

75 

! 

12 

1 

10 

Club op Central: 

1885 

Mhow . . , , 

60 

•• 

15 

India, ; 





10 

Club op Western 
India. 

1805 | 

Elphinstond Road, 

Poona. 

200 

12 

Cochin 

1876 


100 

18 | 

10 

riOGONADA 

1856 

Coeonada 

70 


10 

Coimbatore. .. 

1868 

Coimbatore . . 

75 

9 

10 

Coonoor 

1894 

Coonoor, Nilgiris 

100 

12 

8 

Dacca 

1864 

Dacca 

50 


20 

Dalhousie .. 


Dalhousie, Punjab . . 


15 

7 

i 

Darjeeling .. . . 

lses 

Auckland Road 

100 

16 

7* 

Delhi 

1898 

Ludlow CaBtle, Delhi. . 

100 

15 , 

1 

15 
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Secretary. 


Col. S. G.L. Steele, O.B’ 

E. Burlington Smyth, 
(’apt. A. Catling. 

(’apt V M. S. Uibsou, 
M H E 

Capt \ L Fell 

Lt. r. W. Grant. 

Lt G If. Lee, M.O. 
Capt 15. X llyder. 

-V B K , |) 0 M. 

VV. A. Forbes. 

K K Gwythcr. 

C U Bull. 

Stanley Jones. 

Win. Stewart 
.1 . Parky u 

•t 51 M. Ki 11\. 

Major C V. K. Spain. 

< apt W T. Clyde. 

Lt. -Col IT Do L. Fer- 
guson, p. s o. 

C. W. Tandy Green. 

W. F. Murdoch. 

J B. Barclay and W. 

J . Moore, 

It Lownde^ 

Dr S Gob warn i .and 
Di . \. Jardiue, 

15. J W. Plummer. 

Lt -Cornel r. J. C. Gum- 
ming. 

Capfc. F. B Hailstone, 

11 A. 

Capt. II. A. Blcaeb. 


A. Me idowg. 

F. N. By alls. 

W. It. Mdlar. 

A. Per*ival Dali 

C. L.Wrenn. 

W. L. Steve aso n. 

A A. Price. 

Colin M. Mackintosh. 
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Esta- 

blished. 


Subscription. 

— 

Name of Club. 

Club-house, 

Ent. 

An- 

Mon- 

Secretary. 

_ . 



nual 

thly. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Jhansi 

1887 

Next to Public Gar- 
dens, Jhansi. 

75 


12 

Cajvt J. M. S. Gardner, 

Madras 

1831 

Mount Road, Madras , . 

250 

20 

10 

J. A. Thompson. 

Madras Cosmopoli 

TAN. 

1873 

Mount Road . . 

150 

21 

5 

C V. K.Chelty. 

Malabar 

1804 

Beach Road , Calicut . . 

100 

0 

12 

L. B. Gillies. 

Maymyo 

1901 


100 

12 

20 

K. A. C. Walker, i.s.o. 

Mooltan 

1892 

Mooltan 

50 


15 

Capt. H. F. Jeffreys, 

Nainital 

1864 


150 

12 

10 

I. A 

Lfc.-Col. J. de Grey, 

OOTACAMUND 

Orient 

1840 

Ootacaimind, Nilgiri 
llilK 

Chowpaty, Bombay . . 

150 

300 

18 

72 

10 

6 

ohe, F.n.y s. 

Capt. T. de C. Uioffc. 

Sultan M. Chinoy and 

Pegu 






F. E. Sharp. 

1871 

Promo Road, Rangoon 

300 

20 

12 

J Maekinnon Gould- 

PESHAWAR 

1883 

Peshawar 

50 


12 

ing 

Major E. R. Hills. 

PUNJAB 

Quetta 

1870 

1879 

U ppor Mall, Lahore . . 
Quetta.. 

150 

120 

15 

12 

18 

R. G. SiiUloz, 

Col. A. L. Barrett, 

Rangoon Gymkhan\ . 
Rangoon Boat Club . 

1874 

Halpln Rd., Rangoon 
Royal Lakes, Rangoon 

75 

48 

0 

10 

5 

1 ). s o. 

Capt. C L. Foreman. 

C. M. W. de Facieu. 

Rajputana . . 

Rotal Bombay Yacht 
Club. 

1880 
j 1880 

! Mount Abu .. 

Apollo Bunder 

50 

150 

18 

8 j 
12 

R. E. Coupland, 
rapt. F. E. Henderson, 

Royal Calcutta Turf 
Club. 

1 1861 

| 11, Russell Street 

500 

25 


Capt. A. Howard, M o. 

Royal Western 

| 

! .. 1 

Naslk 


15 : 

12 

M J, Giles. 

India Golf Ctttb. 

| j 

75 

Saturday 


7, Wood Street, Cal- 

100 

12 

10 

W A. Bell and N. 

Secunderabad 

1883 

cutta • 

Secundcrabad(Decean) 

100 


12 

Stand ish. 

Lt -Col. W. C. Clark, 

Shillong . . 

Sialkot . * 

1878 j 

j 

Northbrook Road, 

Shillong. 

Sialkot, Punjab 

100 

32 


20 1 

19 

D.S.O. 

F. M. Clifford. 

Lk ut. W.H. Williams 

A K.O. 

Major E. lt. M. Kirk- 

Sind .. 

1871 

Karachi 

300 

12 

12 

Triohinopoly 

1809 

Cantonment . . 

90 

12 

12 

pat nek 

C. 0. Gaby. 

Tutioorin 

1885 

Tuticorin 

50 

0 

13 

G. A. C. Acres. 

U NITED SERVICE CLUB. 

l 1800 

1 

Simla . . 

200 

12 


Major L.B. Grant, t.d. 

UNITED SERVICE Cl-UB, 

Lucknow. 

1801 

Cbutter Manzil Palace. 

100 


12 

D. U Keelan. 

Upper Burva 

1889 

Fort Dufferin, Man 
dalay. 

Bombay and Poona . . 

50 

12 

10 

('apt. D. Mackintosh, 

Western India Turf. 

•• 

50 

15 

, , 

D 0 M. 

Major J. E. Hughes. 

Willingdon Sports 

1917 

Clerk Road, Bombay.. 

500 

120 


W. Botterill. 

Wheler 

1863 

The Mall, Meerut 

75 

•• 

10 

Major A. B. Bryson. 
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lu the ordinal y acceptance of the term 
theie ia no established Church in India. An; 
Ecclesiastical Establishment is maintained for 
providing religious ministrations, primarily, 
to British troops, secondarily to the European 
civil oillcials of Government ami their families. 
Seven out of the fourteen Anglican Bishops 
in India are officers of the Establishment, though 
their episcopal jurisdiction far transcends the 
limits of the Ecclesiastical Establishment. 
The stipends of the three Presidency Bishops 
are paid entirely by Government and they 
hold an official status which is clearly defined 
The Bishops of Lahore, Lucknow, .Nagpur ana 
Rangoon draw from Government the stipends 
of Senior Chaplains only but their episcopal 
rank and territorial titles are officially j 
recognised. The Bishops of Colombo, Chotu 
Magpur, Tinnevelly-Maduia, Travancoic- 1 
Cochin Dornakal, Assam and Flank are not 
on the establishment. The last ot the 
bishoprics to be founded was that 01 ISnsiK 
In its relations with Government it is sub- 
ordinate to the see of Bombay, flora which 
it was formed in 1028. But the maintenance 
of the Bishopric is met entirely from 
voluntary funds. 

The ecclesiastical establishment includes 
lour denominations' — Anglican, Scottish, Roman 
and Wesleyan. Of these, the first two 
enjoy a distinctive position, In that the Chap- 
lains of those denominations (and in the case 
of the first-named the Bishops) are indivi- 
dually appointed by the Secretaiy of Slate 
and rank as gazetted officers of Government. 
Throughout the Indian Empire there are 1.14 
Anglican and 18 Church of Scotland chaplains 
whose appointments have been confirmed The 
Roman Catholics and Wesleyans receive 
block-grants from Government for the 
provision of clergy to minister to troops and 
others belonging to their respective denomin- 
ations. The Wesleyan Methodist Church has 
a staff of military chaplains in India who receive 
a fixed salary from Government and 25 chaplains 
working on a capitation basis of payment by 
Government. Churches of all four denomin- 
ations may be built, furnished and repaired, 
wholly or partly at Government expense. 

The Anglican Communion has at last attained 
to self-government. In Dee 11)27 the ltoy.il 
assent was gt\en to an Indian Fliuieh Measute 
and Bill and Jan. 1, 1928, was lived as the date 
ot their (oming into operation. These laws have 
eJleeted two gieat changes in the Allans ot file 
Church Cp to the present the Geiieial Council 
has been a body unrecognised by law. It is 
now eippowered to legislate for the ( hurdi 
.Further, propeitv which has been held lor the 
Chun h by the Bishops and Archdeacons as Cor- 
poration 8ole will now bo traiistened to 
Trust Associations wlneli will be established 
under the Act. The actual date ot severance ot 
the legal bond between the Flmrch in India 
and the Church of England has not vet been 
fixed, but bv older of the King m Council 
it must be some day in 19,10. Alter the sever- 
ance is complete the Church m India will he as 
tree to manage its own aflairs as is tin* Church 
of any one ot the other great Dominions Ap- 
prehension was felt by many that iieedom 


W’ould involve drastic depuituies fiom the faith 
and praetiM* of the Chur* h ol England, hucli 
h ais hav e ahead v he* u piovcd gioundless, in the 
lhst place bv the adoption ot a Constitution 
wholly Anglican in ideal and pimciple and 
secondly by the pledge given in the most solemn 
maiinei, at the install* e ot purely Indian dio- 
<eses, that flu* light ot European congregations 
to worship avoiding to Ihe I'm* ot the Church 
ox England will be most cuielully safeguaided. 

Alfer the dale ot seviianee the law of Ihe 
Cliuuh will he its own “Canon Law” passe* l 
hj the Gen<*ral Frame il f it eveiy Lull v' <on- 
stitut»**l I >ioees** then; i . a Dionsaii Count il v'oiii- 
post *1 of the bishop, all the * leggy who hold his 
license, and lay it picMMilativcs lioin everv 
parish The Dmxcs.ui ( ounuls manage all 
puielv domesti* mafteis ami have the right of 
petit toning Ihe General Council about any sub- 
ject ot w id*. l impoifance wludi ma> inteieHt 
them They el* * t. a given number of priests 
and lav 111 ** 11 *’ t*i be their represent at iv * s on tlio 
Geiieial Fount il General Comm Is an* lu 1*1 not 
less (hanevtiv tine** v**ais and usii.dlv at Fal- 
eutti Thev consist ot (luce ‘ Houses ” Bishops, 
LMltstsand Lav men. Eveiv Diocesan Bishop has 
a jila*e m the House ot Bishops. I he other two 
Houses aie toimed bj the ele* ted lepieseutativ es 
ot the Diocesan Foumils Tlie thieo House's 
usually sit ji ml vote togetbei, but any House 
has flu* light to meet alone it it defies to do 
so hi oid* r to Humiliate* its poll* \ oi classify 
its opinions. A “Canon’' of the Chute h is a 
Itesolut mu passed with additional pieeautmns 
etisiuing due consideration bv all tluee Houses 
In all qu< slums touching faith or Order Ihe 
position of the episcopate as tin* divinely 
authoiised tea* h**r of Ihe Cliuuh is most 
<uM*lully sale-guarded and the Bishops alone, 
without tin* com line'll* ** of the otliei Houses, 
*.m issue Detenmiiutions about, both subjects 
But no I)* fetminatioii of the Bishops *au be the 
subp * t eet eliseiplmary a* turn until it has become' 
a Canon. 

Another great change whnh will almos.t 
immediatelv take* place will bo the election 
of the Bishops to vacant be* s by the dioceses 
over winch thev aio to rule. State appointment 
alter the date of beveiancc will *eaae. Except 
for the Bishops, the Establishment of Chap- 
lains will continue unchange*! In the coins** 
ot the debate upon the Indian Fhunli Bill in the 
Hons** ot Louis the Secietarv ot State lor India 
stated that the Government of India acknow- 
ledged that the piovismn of Fhaplams and the 
maintenance ot chinches tor the use ot its Euro- 
pean sen ants well? (hitu*s ot moral obligation. 
Yerv tew Emopeaiis tlierelore will notice fttiv 
clung** at all in Ihe senues of th**ir 
Fhur<h. But the Indian so* t ion *>t tlie Church 
has at least been s* t free to «ie\elop along lines 
molt* Mutable to the Indian character than those 
fixed lor English people dunng the controversies 
ami persecutions ot the fifteenth centuty. 

So far as the European and Anglo-Indian 
communities are concerned the activities of 
the Church are not confined to public worship 
and pastoral functions. The education of the 
children of those communities is very largely 
in the hands of the Christian denominations 
There are a few institutions such as the 
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La Martiniere Schools, on a non-denomlnatlonal 
basis ; but they are exceptional. In all the 
large centres there exist schools of various 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians under the J 
control of various Christian bodies. The 
Roman Catholic Church is honourably dis- 
tinguished by much activity and financial 
generosity In this respect. Her schools are to 
be found throughout tho length and breadth 
of the Indian Empire ; and they maintain a ! 
high standard of efficiency. The Anglican 
Church comes next, and the Amoiican Metho- \ 
dists have established some excellent schools 
in the larger hill-stations. The Presbyterians 
are also well represented in this held, particu - 1 
larly by the admirable Institution for destitute 
children at Kalimpong, near Darjeeling. Schools 
of all denominations receive libeial giants-in- 
aid from Government, and are regularly In- 
spected by the Education Departments of th< 
various provinces. Thanks to the free opera- 
tion of the denominational principle and Ite 
frank recognition by Government, tt.cio is no 
“ religious difficulty ** in the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities, 

Christian Missions. 

The tradition that St. Thomas, the Apostle, 
was the first Christian missionary in India is 
by no means improbable. Histoiy, however, 
carries ua no further back than the sixth cen- 
tury, when a community of Christians is known 
to have existed in Malabar. Since then tire 
so-called Syrian Church in south-west India 
has had a continuous life. Except in its in- 
fancy this Church (or rather these Churches ! 
for the Syrian Christians are now divided into | 
four communions) has displayed little of tin* ■ 
missionary spirit until quite recent times. I 
Western Chiistianity was first introduced into 
India by the Portuguese, who e&tabli&hed j 
their hierarchy throughout their sphere of , 
influence, Goa being tbe metropolitieal see ol j 
the Indies. St. Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by | 
race, took full advantage of the Portuguese j 
power in Western India to carry on his Chris I 
tian propaganda, ills almost super-human j 
zeal was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
the shrinkage of the Portuguese Empire. Jt 
is really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda in the 17t,h century that the 
Papacy owes its large and powerful following 
in India to-day. The Roman Catholics in 
India number 1,823,000, of whom 332,000 
were added duriug the decade 1911-192} 
The total of " Syrian ” Christians (exclusive 
of those who while using the Syrian liturgy, 
are of the Roman obedience) is 315,000, as 
against 307,000 in 1901. Protestant Chris- 
tians (the term throughout this article includes 
Anglicans) number 2,980,000, an increase ol 
547,000 since 1911. Thus, the total number 
of Christians of all denominations in Tndia is 
now close on five millions. In fact it pro- 
bably exceeds that figure at the present 
moment, as these statistics are taken from the 
Census Report of 1911, and the rate of increase 
luring the previous decade was nearly 100,000 
per annum. 

The Protestant Churches madfe no serious 
attempt to evangelise India till 1813. They 


have thus been at woik in the Indian mission 
field lor over 110 years, and the statistical 
results of their efforts are given above. It ts 
now, however, generally lecognized that Chris- 
tian missions are producing indirect effects in 
India wijicli lend themselves only incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation. The main agency 
of this more diffusive influence of Christianity 
is the missionary school and college. The 
Protestant missions till a considerable part in 
the elementary education of the country. 
According to the 1923 lie pm t of the National 
t'hriUuia Council for India they aie teaching 
120,255 children 111 12,699 o' 3 ment«uy schools, 
mostly situated m villages. The majority 
(2l3,a9’>) ot children in these Schools are non- 
Chiistians The same is true also ot tho set on- 
,daiy schools and in a still greater degiee ot tho 
I colleges. The toriner nuinbei 523 with 70,254 
| male and 2 >,J0J teinale pupils. There ate 40 
■ colleges affiliated to Umveisities, containing 
1 20,002 male and 1,309 leipale students. Ot 
1 ihcse as many as 14,148 are non-Christ Ians. 
From l he standpoint ot missionary policy much 
impoitance is attached to these agencies tor the. 

; 1 ad ucct propagation ot the Clmstian faith. The 
I statesman and the publicist are chiefly inter- 
j ested in the excellent moral effect produced 
by these institutions amongst the educated 
! Masses, and the higher educational ideals 
maintained by then staffs. The principal 
University colleges under Protestant auspices 
I *ie the Madras Christian College ; the Duff 
College, Calcutta ; the Wilson College, Bombay ; 
the Forman College, Lahore, and tiuee women’s 
colleges - the Women’s Christian College at 
Madras, the Isabella Thobuin College at Luck- 
now, and the Women’s Clmstian Medical College 
at Ludhiana. The* Roman Catholics have a largo 
number of educational institutions, ranging 
tio"i Mnall village* s lmols to gieat colleges 
piepanng student i lor University degrees, 
lint die piopoition of Christian students in 
then institutions is very much larger than 
lu those ol the ITotestunt bodies The pro- 
poitmn ot literates amongst native Roman 
Catholics is piobably lower than amongst the 
Protestant converts, but compared with 
Hindus and Muhomedans it is conspicuously 
higher. The Roman ('at bolus have some 
3,1)1 >0 elemental v schools in which 98,000 
boys and 41,000 guls are receiving instruction. 
In middle and high schools they have 
143,000 boys and 73,000 girls and in Uni 
versity colleges about 5,000 students of bo*h 
8 exe°. These figures, however, include a laige 
proportion of Europeans and Eurasians, who 
are an almost negligible quantity in Protestant 
mission schools and colleges. 

More recent, but producing even more wide- 
spread results, is the philanthropic work of 
Christian missions. Before the great famine 
of 1878, missionanes confined themselves 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu- 
cational activity. The famine threw crowds 
of destitute people and orphan children upon 
their hands. Orphanages and industiial 
schools became an urgent necessity. But 
ohe philanthropic spirit is never satisfied with 
one kind of organisation or method. A great 
Stiraums was also given to medical missions. 
Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up in 
all parts of the mission field ; and leper asylums 
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are almost a monopoly of Christian missionary 
effort. In 1911 the total number of medical 
missionaries working under Protestant socie- 
ties in India was 118 men and 217 women, the 
majolity of the former being also ordained 
ministers of religion. There are 184 Industrial 
institutions in which 59 different arts and 
crafts are taught, ranging from agriculture to 
type-writing. In this department the Salva- 
tion Army hold a prominent place ; and the 
confidence of Government \n Iheir methods 
has been shown by their being officially 
entrusted with the difficult woik of winning 
over certain criminal tribes to a life of industry. 
The indirect effect of ill this philanthiopic 
activity under missionary auspices ha3 been 
most m. irked. It has awakened the social 
Conscience of the 11011 -Chi istian public, and 
such movements as “ The Servants of India” 
and the mission to the Depressed Classes 
arc merely Hio outward and visible sign ot 
.1 grea^ stirring of the philanthropic spn it far 
beyond the sphere of Christian missionary 
operations. 

Reunion.^-For v<ry many years Indian 
Christians have shown that they felt much 
more acutely than Europeans the scandal 
eml disadvantage of the divisions or Christen- 
dom, These divisions aro due to a very much 
greater extent than is always recognized to 
political causes, and m the political conflicts 
o! the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when they became crystallised, India had no 
part. Even those differences amongst Chris- 
tians which have a purely religions ougin and 
foundation seem to be of very little account 
to Indian converts. For them the great divid- 
ing hue is that between cim-b and Mahommod 
or Shiva and Vishnu. Standing before a back- 
ground of paganism they are conscious of ,i r a il 
fundamental unity in Christ. Compared with the 
gi outness of the gult which separates Clu istian 
from non-Christian, the differences of “ con- 
fession ” and “order” winch separate Chris- 
tum from Christian seem to he wholly arti- 
ficial and negligible. In consequence th» 
reunion movement, which is noticeable all 
over the world, is nowhere so strong as m India. 
In South India it has already resulted in the 
formation of the South India United Church, 
which is a group union ot live of the principal 
Protestant communions, and as these bodies 
arc in communion individually with all, or 
almost all, the other Protestant bodies at work 
in India the Union may be regarded as a Pan- 
Pi otes tan t Union. The S i.lJ.O is at present 
negotiating with the Anglican Church. If 
as seems probable the negotiations are suc- 
cessful the result wall amount to a union ot 
all the Cliristian bodies in South India, except 
the ltoman Catholics, on the basis of the last 
Lambeth encyclical. This will mean that a 
real national. Indian Church will come into 
being. Although it will be tolerant of almost 
every expression of Evangelical opinion and 
will retain the freedom of development charac- 
teristic of Protestantism, by its acceptance 
of the Catholic creeds and the Histone 
Episcopate, it will bo linked up with the Catholic 
tradition of the Anglican Church. 

Anglican Missionary Societies. 

The Church Missionary Society carries on work 
in India in seven diUercut missions — tho United 

1 « 


Lhovinees, South India, T'lavancore and Coelnn 
Bengal, Western India, Punjab and Sind and 
the Central Provinces and Kajputana. The 
names are in order of seniority. Work was 
begun in what are now called the United Pro- 
vinces in 1813, in Bombay in 1820, m the Punjab 
in 1851, and m the Central Provinces m 1854. 
1'ho Society has always kept Evangelistic work 
well to the fore; but it also has important 
medical missions, especially on the N.-W. Fron- 
tier, and many schools of the Primary, Middle 
and High standards. The Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society is an offshoot of the 
C. M. S. controlling the work of 192 missionary 
ladies. The number of ordained European 
missionaries ot the C. M. S. in India and Ceyion 
is 1*30, European laymen 39 and European lay- 
women 258. Tho Society claims a Christian 
community of 2,21,359 of whom 03,055 are 
adult coinmunieaul3. 

Society for the propagation of the Gospel - 

Statistics ot the woik of tins Society arc not 
easily ascertained, as much of it is done through 
Diocesan institutions, which, while financed and 
in many cases manned by the S. P. G., ate 
entirely controlled by the Diocesan authorities. 
File best known of the S. P. G. missions is that 
at Delhi, commonly called tho Cambridge 
Mtvsion to Delhi, catrying on educational work 
at St. Stephen’s College and School. At the 
College there are about 200 students under 
instruction, and at the lligli School 800. The 
College hostels accommodate 100 students. 
Missions to the depressed classes exist in 
Burma, in the Ahmednagar District and in 
^evcial paits of South India, especially in 
the Ihoeose of Tiuiicvelly-Maduru. '1 he S. I*. G 
also maintains an important Ciinunal Tribes 
Settlement at. llubli, in the Bombay Cainatie. 
1’heio aie 110,000 Indian Cln islians under the 
aegis of flic S. P G ; 90 ordained ILiropcan 
missionaries and 98 Eiuopeaii lady workers. 

Other Anglican Societies. — The uxford 
Mission to Calcutta was started in 18v80. 
It works in tho poorest parts of Calcutta 
and also at Barisal. There aro 11 mission 
priests of this Society, and 16 Sisters. In 
addition to its work amongst tlv* poor, the 
Oxlord Mission addi esses itself to f 10 educated 
classes m Bengal and issues a periodical called 
Epiphany, which is known all over India. 

Tho Society of St. John tho Evangelist (com- 
monly known as tho Cowley Fathers) lias houses 
at Bombay and Poona, and small stations m the 
Bombay Lvonkan, In Bombay its missionary 
work centies round tho Church of Holy Cross, 
Umarkhudi, where there is a school and a 
dispensary. The Christians aro chiefiy drawn 
from the very poorest elapses of the Bombay 
population. At Poona tho Society co-operates 
with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay with 
the All-Saints’ Sisters. Other Anglican sister- 
hoods represented in India are the Clewer 
Sisters at Calcutta and tho Sisters of the Church 
( Ivilburn) at Madras. The St. Hilda’s Deacon- 
esses’ Association of Lahore carries on important 
educational work (chiefly amongst the domiciled 
community) in tho Punjab. The mission of 
! the Scottish Episcopal Church at Nagpur, the 
I Dublin University Mission at Kazan bagh, and 
| tho Mission of the Chuich of England in Canada 
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working at Kungru and Paiampiir (Punjab; cik e and hv living tngethei to develop the itc-li- 
Hhould also be mentioned under the head of gimis life along lines neeuhailv suited to India 
AngPcan Missions. Indians appieti.de hilly the value ot lenuneu- 

tiou” The Sangli hopes to commend Chi is- 
An interesting development has lately taken tianity to India by piesenting it with a eoiu lete 
place in the Anglit. ill eommunhm In 15)22 the lllustiatlon ol Christiau aseet icisin The Hist 
loumlatioiis vveie laid ot a new Religious tom- Ashram oi the Riotheihood was ennseetetod hy 
immitv called the ('hnsta Seva Sangli t>r the Dr Palmer, Bishop ot Bombay, in 1!>28. It is 
Society ot the Kei\ants of ('hi 1st The aim ot situated in Poona ami it contained at the time ui 
its membeis is to enable Indians and Kmopeans eouseeiatiou 12 i hot litas, ot whom (j were 
to live togcthci a common hte h.ise<l upon the Indians ami 7 Europeans. It. shows “veiy sign 
thiue-told vows ot poveity, chastity and ohedi- ot I ilc and giowth. 

Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 

Westcott, The Right Reverend Foas, 1>.D. . . .. Loid Bishop of Calcutta and Metmpulit in 

ot India. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Hinsdale, Rev. Aithur Cyiil . . . . . . . . (On leave ) 

Crimes, Ven’ble Cecil John . . .. .. .. Aichdeacon of Caleiittn. 

D'V'j, Kev Basil Samideis, it A. .. .. Chaplain, Ranaekpoie. 

P.iith, Kev Oimonde \Mnstanle>, MC . . .. Chaplain, Shillong 

Thomson, Rev. Thomas Albert .. .. .. Chaplain, Bankipoie. 

Williams, Rev Hem y Frank lulford, M \. . Chaplain, Dlnapoie. 

Wilkinson, Rev Kail nest Roland, M.A . . Chaplain, Daijeclmg. 

Lee, Rev Philip Krskinc, M A. .. . . (On leave ) 

And 7 Jmiioi Chaplains. 

Chaplains op the Church of Scotland. 

Mitchell, He v. James Donald, ma.b.d. .. .. Presidency Senior Chaplain, Chuich of 

Scotland, Bengal, and Senior Chaplain, 
St. A mi lew’s Church. 

McCaul, llev, MathtW Wilson, li.A. .. .. Second Chaplain, St. Andrew’s Chinch, 

Calcutta. 

CHAPLAINS OF TlIL CHURCH OF HOME. 

Perior, The Most. Rev. Dr. Feidmund, s.j. .. Archbishop, Calcutta, 

liryan, Kev. Leo , S.J Chaplain, Alipoie Central Jail. 

Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

Palmer, llight Reverend Edwin Janie*, M.A, .. J;Oid Bishop of Bombay. 

MaitlmUtle, Ven'ble llcni}, M A, . . \ithdeacon 

Walket, (I. L. . . , . • . . . . . . . .Registrar of the Diocese. 

Senior Ciiaplainb. 

il ill. Rev. Edward Eustace . , . (On leave) 

Collier, Kev Cliailes Bernard (Bay, m.a Chaplain, St. Mary's, Poona. 

Hewitt, Rev. (Jcorge . .. Almiednagar. 

Kl all, Kev Cliailes Knhaid, M \ , B P , is \. . . Choi pm i 

Mason, Ke\. Cliailes Douglas Thomas, m A , A K.O . Cha]ilam, Deolali. 

Haivev, Rev Ceoige Kush ink M A. .. Senior l*n sulein v Chaplain. 

Dait, Re\. John Lovi ring Campbell, M.A. . . .. Domes! te Chaplain to the liishop of Bombay 

ami Chaplain ot Mahableshvvai. 

Wonnald, Kev Koheit Leonaid, M A. . Belgaiim. 

Caul, Rev A ('., M A (On leave) 

Aside > -Brown, ltev. W. . .. .. .. lvirkee 

Chimb, Homhay. (On leave.) 

And 0 Junior Chaplains. 

Ciiaplainb of the Church of Scotland. 

Macpherson, Rev. C. C., 0 b.e., m.a., u.d.. . Presidency Senior Chaplain, St. Andrew's 

Church, Bombay. 

Lee, Rev R K , M.A , B !>., M.c Do. (oilg.) 

Kenme, Rev J V ., M.V , D.l> , 1>. Litt (On leave ) 

McLean, Rev. L., m.a , B.D. .. .. .. Chaplain, Poona and lvirkee 

Melellan, Rev DTK .. .. .. .. (On Deputation.) 

Kustlcdge, KeV. J. W., M.A . . . Chaplain, Karachi. 

Chaplains of the Church op Rome. 

Bertram, Right Rev. L. .* Presidency. 
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Madras ecclesiastical Department, 


Waller, Right Reverend Kdvvnrd Hairy Mansthdd, 

|) n. 

Smith, Wn'hle (ieorge Cecil Augustus, M,A. 
Rowlandson, Fredcile, ha,, ll.ii. 


(On J* a\e ) 

Aiehdonoon, Senior Joint Chaplain, St, 
(lromi‘'s Cnthethal ami Conmdssniv m 

* ha ik«' ol tin 1 Dio* 1 'bo 

Registmr to the Hiikoc and Secret aiy to 
the hold I ►I'dioji, 


Sknioh CHAPLAINS. 


Witght, Rev. Oeorge Augustus \ithur, vt a. 

Sell, Rev Charles I’dw.tid, H \ 

llorlase. Rev John .]> linings Dingle, HA, Mil)., 
M n m. 

11 a eking, Rev, lhni>, At A , , 

Beejev , R< v Hen him \ 

Bull, Rev Frauds Faulkner 
Jones, Rev H ill'll, M \ 

Smith, Rev. Riehaid Maiinaduke hangdale, HA 


(Oil lea\o,) 

St Thomas’ Mount 

Chaplain ot St. MuiR’- Cliuidi, Bangalore, 
and of Meieaia and \lv s me (On have.) 
'I'll umalglu 1 v, 

(Oil leave ) 

Ootn< ninniid, 

(On leave ) 

Coouooi 


And 11 Junior Chaplains 
(Jill' KOFI OF SCOTLAND, 


Dodd, Rev (J. E , M \ , B.n. 

'Maeken/ie, lh \ Donald Franeis, Af a. 
Short., Rev (},, M i> 


Prosideney Senior Chaplain, Sf . Audiewd 
Clmii h 
Bane.doic , 

S* enndi lahnd 


Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 


Rirch, Rev Canon O W , w.o 
( V. leant) 

(Vacant) 

Wood. Ri v W II, S. 

S*dton t Rev T. 


Shillong 
Dun a iik 
hakhimpur, 
Sih liar 
Mbs.ignr 


Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department 


Seipoi chaplain, Baukipnr 
Senior Chaplain, Dpiapotu 
Additional Clruha. 


Thomson, Rev. T. A 
Williams, Rev N. F F , M A 


Perfect, Rev IT 
Sage, Rev \\ II 
Fthclred Judah, Rev F. A. 
Beussher, Rev Robert 


Bhagalpur 

Moughv t and Jamalpur 
Murattuipui and Daibhanga 
Rauehi. 


Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 

FyfFo, The Right Reverend Rollesf.orio Sterritt, At a. hold Bishop of Rangoon 
Cowper-Jolnison, Rev . SN illnd llaiiv , M A . . \nhdeaioii ol Rangoon, and Bishop's 

Coiinni"sm) . 

And 0 Junior Chaplains. 


Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Wood, Right. Reverend \|e\*, vr \ .0 101,1) D hovd Bishop of Nagpur 
liOdifiud, Rev Ralph Filbert, w \. . .. Arehdeaeon 


Chaplains. 

Windell. Rev A V O 
Carter, Rev B. B , At a. 

Ilorwood, Rev h C. 

Clarke, Rev R C B , At \ 

Roheils, Rev \ P, 

Bridges, Rev F. L., M A 

Martin, Rev F W 
J)ay, Rev F Jt , At a 
W nimington, Rev (J W 

(lihsou. Rev II. J 


(On leave ) 

Mhovv. 

Jubhulpoie 
(On leave ) 

Nag pm 

Sei vices placed at the disposal of Cov eminent 
United Provinces 
lvamptee 

Second Chaplain, Nusirabad, 

IMhovv 

Suugor. 
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North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 

SKMIUl CllAPLATX. 

Carden, It ov TT. C. .. .. .. Abbottabad. 

And 0 Junior Chaplains. 


Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 

Durrnnt, The Right, Rox'oiend H R , xi v , i> t» Lnid l>Lhop <>t Lalioie 

Wheeli 1 , The Vcn’ble Canon Hugh Tirvni, xi x. . . \r« hdeaemi, L.ihoio 

Senior ch xri.xix 


Bin kxvell, Rev Frcdenek Chailes 
Manns* 11, Rev Arthur lVisse Gabbett, ini 
Williams, Jl«*v James Finest Hauls, xi \ 

Dixon, Rex 7 Thomas llaiold, m x 
B aine, Rex’ Oeoige Dunsfoid, m ,V 
Kngland, Rex’ Herbert Geoige, W \ 

Strand -.loin's, Rex John, h a 
H emming, Rev. ('bailee llriuv 
Kerr, Rex George Homy Hunt', H x 
Spooner, Rex H F 
Carden, Rev Henrv Craven, xt A. 

Mckelxie, Rev Robert IT it A Stanlex, M A , BH 
Lister, Rex J (r , if \ 

Marshall, Jtev Kornian Rdwvn 
Johnston, Rev HR 
Devenish, Rev R C. S. 

Horne, Rex\ L. M. 

And 222 Junioi 


( On 1< a\e ) 

(On lea\ e ) 

(On leaxe ) 
l>< lhl 

Oil Poi eign sci \ lee. 
k ,i i a< ill 
1 Mlhousie. 

Simla 

(On h ave ) 

(On leax e ) 
Abliottaliad 
(On leave ) 

. Lahoie 

Raw alpindi 
Qu< tta 
Vow slier a. 

Simla 

Chaplains. 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Vacant . . . . . . . . . . . . Bishop of Tan know 

Dill, The Veil* hie S A , M A .. .. . Aichdeaeon of Lucknow 

Westmaoott, it. .. .. . .. .. Registiar of the 1 >ioccs<_* of Tan know 


SENIOR 

Iiwin, Tho Ven’ltle Benjamin Christophet 
M A 

T\id field, Rev George Augustus Kelw x n 
Meyler, Rev Fdxvnrd Mow in ay, « V 
Cotton, Rev. Ren, M A 
Smith, Rev Fi.uk is Heihert, M A. 

Bridges, Rev Fran< is Llewollxn 
Bill, The Ven’hle Sidney Alfred, >1 A 
Cohn, Rev Cliftmd John , M \ 

Maynard, Rev. Reitram Martin 

Dunlop, Rev, Douglas Lx all Cliandbe, M.A, 

Talbot, Rev. Alfred Dixon 


Cuapl vixs 
Rnlteel, Kashmir 

Chanbaffia 
(On leaxe ) 
Allahabad, 

. (On leaxe) 
Kamkhet 
. Ix r aim 'l a I 
. Lm know, (( T \ 1 1 ) 

. .. Cawnpoie 

, Taieknow, (Cantt ) 
. (On leaxe ) 


And 13 Junior Chaplains xvitli 8 \<bh(ionai Clergy. 
CHURCH OF SCOTTAM). 

Ingram, Rev. .T. W., xr.A , n.ii. .. .. .. Attached, Army Depaitment, Meerut, 

Janvier, Rev. C. A It , M a. . . . . . . Allahabad. 


Wesleyan Chaplains. 

Rev. A. J. Revnell, o b.tj., Supei intending Wesleyan 

Chaplain in India .. .. .. .. Simla. 

,, A. W. Buckley, Oifg. Supdt. , Wesleyan Chaplain 

in Tndia .. .. .. .. .. Rawalpindi. 

„ A. D. Jirown .. .. .. .. . . Leave <?r. India 

„ A. Yeomans Wright, M.n E. .. .. . Bombay. 

f , W. E. Gullwiek, h.C F. . . . . . . . Kirkec. 

,, F. R. Toad . . . . . . . . . . . Quetta. 

„ J. Dwyer Kelly, h o.f. .. .. .. .. Jubbiilpore. 

,, J. If. Munro, h.C F. . . . . . . . . . Lahore. 

„ It, H. Spence, it C.F. .. .. .. .. Jhansi. 

,, It. T. Kerr, H O.f. . . . . . . . . . . Peshawar. 

„ F. S. Briggs . . . . . . . . . . . . Mhow 

„ J. M. Darlington . . . . . . . . . . Calcutta. 

,, J. D. Percy, B. A., H o.F. .. .. .. .. Bangalore. 

„ (1. L. Frost . . . . . . . . . . . . Meerut. 

„ A. Blain .. .. .. .. .. .. Bombay. 

„ E C. Hnrlcr .. .. .. .. .. .. Secunderabad, 

,, F. E. C. Hampson .. . .. .. .. Madras. 

,, W. Horner . . . . . . . , . . . Lucknow. 

„ Chford Lever.. .. .. .. . Delhi, 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


With regard to numbers, tho Catholic Directory of India, 1921, gives the following tables — 

— 

! 1901 

1911 

1921 

1. British India and Indian 




states — • 

(a) Latin Itifco . . 

1,312,224 

1,614,620 

1,851,40.8 

(b) Svriae Hite . . 

315,923 

361,600 

440,488 

2. French India 

25,859 

25,018 

25,480 

3. Pojtuguese India .. 

262,050 

296,118 

288,741 

Total, India 

1,916,656 " 

2, >01,346 j 

“ ’”606,117 

4. Ceylon 

285,018 

322,163 1 

363,986 

Total, India, and Ceylon . . 

2, *201, 074 

2,623,509 1 

2,970,103 


Notk (1) : — Tn I860, the total fur India and Ceylon was 1,170,854. in 1880 it had risen to 1,010, “265 
and in 1900 to 2,201,074 

Note (2). —In 1920 the total for India and Ceylon has been woiked out at 3 211,741, 
showing an in ci case of quaiterof a million in fl\c years 

Note (3): — the number of Catholics under the Loyal Patronage of Portugal (the Padroado) in 
1921 were reckoned at 001,802, of whom more than half are in British India. 

N 01 e (4) : — In 1800 there were 1,501 priests. Tn 1921 there were 3.150. 


r lhe Catholic community as thus existing is 
composed of the following elements — 

(1) The "Syrian' 1 Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted by the Apostle St. Thomas. 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1509, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicar3 Apostolic. They 
are at present ruled by an Archbishop 
and three sullrag.ui Jjishops of their own 
Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 

(3) European immigrants at all times, in- 
cluding British troops. 

( 4 ) Modern converts from Hinduism and 
Animism m recent mission centres. 

The Portuguese mission enterprise, starting after 
1600, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began .to decline. To* meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were gent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide , till by 
the middle of the 19th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the " Padroado ’* or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886. At the 
Bame time the whole country was placed 
under a regular hierarchy, which after subse- 
quent adjustments now stands as follows; — 
Cf the Portuguese Jurisdiction* — 

The archbishopric of Goa (having some ex- 
tension into British territory) wdh suffra- 
gan bishoprics at Cochin, M>Iaporo and 
Damaun (all tbreo covering Lmisb terri- 
tory). 

Of the Propaganda Jurisdiction:— 

The archbishopric of Agra with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and Ajmere. 

The archbishopric of Bombay, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore, Calicut, j 
TrichiDopoly, and Tutticoun, 


The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Dacca, Krishnagar and Patna 
and the Prefecture Apostolic of Assam. 
The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Hyderabad, Vizagapatam 
and Nagpur. 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French) 
with suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatore and Knmbakonam. 

The archbishopric ot Simla with suffragan 
bishopric of Lahore and the Prefecture A pos- 
toho of Kashmere. 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon) with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Galle, Jaffna 
and Tnneomalee. 

The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffragan 
bishopric of Qmlon. 

One archbishopric and three bishoprics of the 
Syriac rite lor tho Syrian Christians of 
Malabar. 

Three Vicariates Apostolic of Burma. 
Propaganda changes — 

New dioceses formed . — TuUcoiin bv division 
of Trielnnopoly ; Calicut In division of 
Mangalore , Chittagong by diMsum of Dacca ; 
Dinajpui by division of Krishnagar , ltauchi 
by dnisiou ot Calcutta. Other change** uio 
planned in the Central Piounces, Burma, 
etc., but aie not yet earned out 
Padroado changes - 
In May 1928 an agreement mis made between 
the Holy Sec and Poitimal to modify tho 
anangements ot the Concordat of 1886. 
Tho diocese ot Damaun is merged in 
the Archdiocese of Bombay, and a complete 
readjustment is to take place in relation to 
Malapore and Madras, (he main object being 
to obliterate “ double juiisdhtion ” At tho 
time of revising those notes, however, these 
change-) ha\o not come into effect. 

The European clergy engaged iu India almost 
all belong to religious orders, congregations 
or mission seminaries, and with a few excep- 
tions are cither French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian bv nationality. They 
number about 1,000 besides which there is a 
body of secular clergy mostly native to the 
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country, numbmng about 2,000 and prob- 
ably about 2,000 nuns. The first work of 
the clergy is parochial ministration to existing 
Christians, including railway people and 
British troops. Second comes education, which 
is not confined to their own people ; then 
schools being frequented by largb numbers 
of Hindus, Mahotnedans, Tarsia, etc. Among 
the most important institutions arc St. Xavier’s 
College, Calcutta, St. Peter’s College, Agra, St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, St. Joseph’s College, 
Tnchinopoly, St. Aloysius College, Mangalore, 
Loyola College, Madras, teaching university 
courses ; besides a large number of high 
schools and elementary schools. The educa- 
tion of girls is supplied for by numerous 
convent schools worked by religious congre- 
gations of nuns to say nothing of orpha- 
nages and other charitable institutions 
The total number under education amounted 
in 1904 to 143,051 boys and 73,194 girls, 
later figures being unavailable. As to 
missionary work proper, the eountry is 
covered with numerous modern mission 
centres, among which those In the Punjab, 
Chota JNagpnrjKrishnagnr.Gujerat, the Ahmed- 
oagai* district and the Telugu coasts may bo 


mentioned. (Full particulars on all points 
will be found in the Catholic Directory already 
quoted.) The mission work is limited solely 
bv shortage of men and moDey, which if 
forthcoming would give the means to an 
indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Europe, that is, 
from the collections of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation oj the Faith and of the Uoltf Childhood , 
helpod out by private or other donations 
secured from home by the different local mis* 
slonanes. In mission work the fathers count 
as enrolled only chose who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism, 
except for infants or at point of death, la 
administered excopt after careful Instruction 
and probation. This, while keeping down tbe 
record, has the advantage of guaranteeing 
solid results. 

The Holy See is usually represented by a 
Delegate Apostolic of the East glndles who 
resides at Bangalore. At present this post is 
occupied by tho Most Rev. Edward Mooney, 
D.D t) appointed in 1925. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES. 


The Church of Scotland.— The Chaplaincy 
work of the Church of Scotland dates from 
1814, when the ltev. Dr. Bryce landed 
in Calcutta, and organised a congregation 
of his Scottish fellow countrymen. Tho 
oontenary of the churches In the three 
Piesidency towns was celebrated : Calcutta, 
1914; Bombay, 1919; Madras, 1921. Since 
1903 there have been eighteen chaplains on the 
staff, of whom nine belong to the Bengal 
Presidency, five to Bombay, and four to Madras. 
Tbcso minister both to the Scottish* troops 
and to the civil population of the towns where 
they are stationed, but when there is a Scot- 
tish regiment tbe chaplain is attached to the 
regiment, instead ot being posted to tho station 
where the regiment happens to he placed 
and as a rule moves with the regain nt. There 
are thrfee Proideney senior Chaplains in charge 
of Bengal, Bsombay, and Madras respectively. 
There are churches in the chief towns of the 
Presidencies, and churches have also been 
built, m ait considerable military stations, 
e,g. t Chakrata, Lucknow, Peshawar, Bamkhot., 
Rawalpindi, PinJkot, Umballa and Jub- 
bulpore. I 11 addition to the regular establish- 
ment there are a number of acting Chaplains 
pent out by tho Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Scotland, and these are serving in bucIi 
stations as Rawalpindi, Lahore, Cawnpore, 
Meerut, Mhow and Quetta. The Additional 
Clergy Societies inj Indiacontrlhute towards the 
cost of this additional establishment! In other 
places such as Sialkot, Murree, Dalhousie. 
and Darjeeling, regular services are provided 
by Scottish Misslonaiies. Simla has a minister 
of its own sent out from Scotland. 

The Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 
of the greatest of modern mis'uonai ies, was 
Bent to Calcutta. lie was the first to open 
schools where English was made the medium 


for instruction, and where religious teaching 
was given daily. Similar educational missions 
were soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
Madras. Educational work is still an import- 
ant branch of tho mission work of the Church, 
but the Bombay College was closed in 1819 
and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
with the College of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the Scottish Churches 
College. In the Punjab Evangelistic work 
is being earned on from eight centres under 
seventeen missionaries. The baptised Chris- 
tian community now numbers over 1 4,000 
Work commenced m Darjeeling in 1870 is 
now earned on throughout the whole 
Eastern Himalayan district, and there is 
a Christian community there of over 
8,000. In the five mission districts of 
Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas, Madras, 
Poona, and the Punjab there were at the end 
of 1919. over 24,787 baptised Indian Chris- 
tians. In connection with these missions 
the Women's Association of Foreign Missions 
does invaluable service/ in school, medical 
and zenana work, having in India 41 European 
missionaries, 1G3 teachers, over 50 schools, 
three hospitals and six dispensaries. 

The Church of Scotland has also done much 
to provide education for European children in 
India. Together with the United Free Church, 
St. Andrew’s Church has six representatives on 
the governing body ot the Anglo-Scotish Edu- 
cation Society, and the two churches exercise 
pastoral supervision over the Bombay Scottish 
Orphanage. In Bangalore there is the St. 
Andrew’s High School, and both in Bangalore 
and in Madras the local congregation supports 
the school for poor children. The Ayrcliefl 
Girls’ Boarding and High Sohool is under 
the care of the Kirk-Session of St. Andrew's 
Church, Simla. The now wclj-kpown 8^. 
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Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kulimpong, 
Bengal, though not directly part of" the 
work of the Church of Scotland, were initiated 
by and are being locally managed by mission - 
aries of that Church. The homes exist, for 
the benefit of the domiciled European Com 
munity, and are doing magnificent work 
There are now twenty cottages, and about 600 
children in residence. Further information 
may be found in “Reporta of the Schemes of the 
Church of Scotland,” BJackw pod A Sons : “ 'I he 
Church of Scotland Year Book ” and “ The 
Handbook of the Church of Scotland in India 
and Ceylon.” 

The United Free Church of Scotland. “ 

This branch of the Scottish Church has only 
three purely European congregations in India, 
two in Calcutta, Wellesley Square, and Howrah 
and one In Bombay, Waudby Hoad. In Calcutta 
the Howrah Church is in the distnet of the 
mills, and every elfort is made to minister to 
the Scottish Engineers and other workers in the 
mills. As noted above members of these con- 
gregations co-operate with the Established 
Church of Scotland In providing education for 
European children. 

The Church carries on Mission work in seven 
different areas. They are Bengal (Calcutta, 
Kalna and Chinsura) ; the Santal J’arganas, 
with five stations ; Western India (Bombay, 
Poona and All bag) ; Hyderabad State (Jain a, 
Bethel and Parbhani); Madras (Madras 
City, Cliingleput, Sriperumbudur and Con- 


BAPTIST 

The Baptist Missionary Society of Great 
Britain.— Formed in 1792, largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Wm. Carey, operates mainly in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, tho United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Ceylon. The Baptist Zenana 
Mission and the Bible Translation Society have 
been united with this Society. The stall of 
the united Mission in India and Ceylon numbers 
193 missionaries and about 1,689 Indian and 
Singalese workers. Connected with tlie Soeletv 
are 339 Indian and Singhalese Churches, 264 
Primary Bay Schools, 25 Middle and High 
Schools, and 4 Theological li.u.dng Colleges 
Tho Church membership at the close of 1927 
stood at 20,461 and the Christian communitv 
at 59,317 The membership during the past ten 
years lias increased by about 53 per cent, 
and the community by 50 per ceut. in the 
same period . Amongst the non -caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
many of tho Churches formed from amongst 
these peoples are self-supporting. 

Special work amongst students is carried on 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack and Delhi, where 
hostels have been erected for the prosecution 
of this form of work. 

Educational Work. — Ranges from Primary 
School to Colleges. Serampore College, the 
only College in India able to bestow a theo- 
logical degree granted under Royal Charter 
by His Danish Majesty in 1827, confirmed 
by the British Government in the Treaty of 
purchase of the Settlement of Serampore in 
1845, and placed In 1856 by the College 


jeeveram) ; the Central Provinces (Nagpur, 
Bhandara, Wardha, and Amraoti) ; Raj- 
put.ma, where the extensive work in- 
stituted by the United Presbyterian Church 
in I860 is now carried on from eleven 
centres. 

The work falls Into three main divisions, 
evangelistic, medical, and educational. The 
Ohnstian community has been organised in 
all the chief centres into congregations which 
form part of the Indian Presbyterian Church, 
and this Church is seeking to take an increasing 
share in the work of evangelism. There are 
nineteen Mission Hospitals, among which are 
four excellently equipped and staffed Women’s 
Hospitals, in Madras, Nagpur, Ajmer, and 
Jaipur. From the days of Duff in Calcutta 
and Wilson m Bombay the Mission has given 
a prominent place to education. It has many 
schools in all parts of its field and it has ako 
made a large contribution to tho woik of higher 
education through four Christian Colleges. 
The Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, is 
under the joint management of the Church 
of Scotland and the United Free Church. The 
Madras Christian College, which owes so much 
to the woik of l)r. William Miller, is now under 
the direction of a JBoaid representing several 
Missionary Societies. Wilson College, Bombay, 
with which the names of Wilson and Dr. Mac- 
kichan are specially associated and Hislop Col- 
lege, Nagpur, are under the direct management 
of the United Free Church. 


SOCIETIES. 

Council at tho disposal of the Baptist 
Missionary Society to become a part of 
Missionary Educational operations, Arts an 4 
Theological It was affiliated in 1857 to the 
newly-formed Calcutta University ; reorga- 
nised in 191 0 on the hues of its original founda- 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Then- 
logical Staff on an Inter-denominational basi" 
for the granting of ’theological Degrees to 
qualified students of all Churches. 

As the only Collego m India granting a Theo- 
logical Degree a large number of students are 
now resident in the College. In Arts, the 
College prepares for the Calcutta Arts Exami- 
nations. Principal : Rev. G. Howells, M.A., 
11. D., Ii.LITT,, rH,D. 

There is a vernacular instil ute ako at 
Cuttack for the training ot Indian preachers 
and Bible schools in several centres. 

There are 9 or 10 purely English Baptist 
Churches connected with the Society, but 
English services are carried on in many of the 
stations Medical work connected with the 
Society is carried ou in 6 Hospitalsand 8 Dispen- 
saries/ Two large Printing Presses for both 
English and Vernacular work are conducted at 
Calcutta and Cuttack. The Secretaries of tho 
Mission are tin* R»*v. John lteid and W. Craig 
Endie., Esq , 48, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 

The Headquarters of tho Mission are at 
19, Funuval Street, llolborn, London. The 
total expenditure of the Society for 1926 
amounted to £239,634. 
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The Canadian Baptist mission.— W as com- 
menced in 1873, and is located in the Telugu 
Country to the north of Madras, in the 
Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam and Gan jam 
Districts. There are 22 stations and 387 out- 
stations with a stall of 90 missionaries, including 
8 qualified physician, and 1,120 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching in 1,520 villages. Orga- 
nised Churches number 96, communicants 19,882 
and adherents 13,469 for the past year. Twenty- 
one Churches are entirely self-supporting. In the 
Educational department are 503 village day 
“cbools, with 16,737 children, 14 boarding schools, 
2 High schools, a Normal Training school, a 
Bible Training School for Women, a Theological 
Seminary providing in all for 1,000 pupils, and 
an Industrial school. There are 6 Hospitals, two 
leper asylums and an Orphanage. The Mission 
publishes a Telugu newspaper. Village Evangeli- 
sation is the central feature of the Mission, and 
stress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children. During the last decade membership 
has increased by 80 per cent., tbe Christian 
community by 85 per cent., and scholars bv 
500 per cent. Indian Secretary is the Rev. E. J. 
Church, Yellamanchiti, Vizagapatam. 

American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, organized in 1814, has Missions in Burma 
begun 1814; Assam 1836; Bengal and Orissa 
1836; South India 1840. It owes its rise to the 
celebrated Adoniram Judsou. Until 1910 the 
Society was known as the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. There are 33 main stations 
in Burma, L3 in Assam, 10 in Bengal Onssu, 
20 in South India, besides many outstations 
All forms of missionary entcipiise come within 
t^ie scope of the Society. 

The great work of the Mission continues to 
he evangelistic and the training of the native 
preachers and Bible- Women, and extends to 
many races and languages, the most important, 
of which, in Burma, lias been the practical 
tiansfoi mation ot the Kniens, whose language 
has been i educed to writing by the Mission. 
The work in Assam embraces 0 different languages 
and large efforts are made amongst the employes 
of the tea plantations. Ttie Mission Press at 
Rangoon is the largest and finest in Burma. 

Last year flic field staff numbeicd 314 missi- 
onaries, 7,004 Native w inkers. Tlieie weie 
1 ,892 < Lur< lies of which 1 ,272 were soli support ing. 
Church members number 1,27,828. In the 2,107 
Sunday Schools weie enrolled 9,60,000 pupils. 
The Mission conducted 2,741 schools ot all grades 
with 91,091 students enrolled. J4 Hospitals 
and 31 Dispensaries tieatcd 6,304 in-patients 
and 1,05,879 out-patients. Indian Christians 
contributed over Rs. 6,74,000 for this icligious 
and benevolent work during the year. 

The American Baptist Assam Mission was 
opened in 1836. and has 13 main stations 
staffed by about 45 missionaries. There are 
725 Native workers, 384 organized churches, 
37,149 baptised members, 318 Schools ot all 
grades including 1 High, 2 Normal, 2 Bible and 
13 Station schools. 3 Hospitals and 8 Dispen- 
saries treated 326 in-patients and 18,032 out- 
patients during the year. Mission work is carried 
on in 9 different languages. 


Secretary : Mr. C. E. Olney, Gauhati, Assam, 

American Baptist, Eengal-Orissa Mission, 
commenced in 1836. Area of operation : Midna- 
pore district of Lower Bengal, Balasore district 
of Orissa and Jamshedpur Mission staff 30, 
Indian workers 309. Two English Churches 
and 25 Vernacular Churches, Christian Com- 
munity 5,000. Two dispensaries. Education- 
al : One Theological and two Boys’ High 
Schools and two Girls’ High Schools and 118 Ele- 
mentary Schools, pupils 3,360. One Indus- 
trial School for carpentering, iron work and 
motor mechanics. The Vernacular Press of this 
mission printed the first literature in the Santali 
language. 


Secretary : Rev. H. I. Frost, Balasore, Orissa. 

The American Baptist telugu Mission. 
— Was commenced in the year 1836, and covers 
large parts of Nellore, Guntur, Kistna, and 
Kurnooi Districts, parts of the DeccaD and 
an important work in Madras and the sur- 
rounding vicinity. Its main work is evangelism, 
but there are also Educational and Medical 
Institutions of importance. Industrial Settlement 
work for the Erukalas is carried on at Kavall 
and vicinity. Industrial departments are 
maintained also in connection with the Mission 
High Schools ot Nellore, Ongole and Kurnooi 
Organized Telugu Churches number 238, with 
88,713 baptized communicants. There are 102 
missionaries, and 2,190 Indian workers. The 
mission maintains a Theological Seminary at 
Ramapatnam for the training of Indian preach- 
ers. A Bible Training School for the training 
of Telugu women is located in Nellore. A total 
of 32,689 receive instruction in 1,270 primary 
schools, 16 secondary schools and 4 high schools. 
In Medical work 8 Hospitals and 12 Dispensaries 
report 3,823 in-patients, 47,286 out-patients, 
and 115.073 treatments during the year. 

Secretary : Miss E. J. Draper, Nellore. 

The Australian Baptist Mission.— -With 
2 missionaries, established at Serajgunge, E. 
Bengal. 

Missionary -in-rharye : Rev. T. C. Kelly, 

Mission House, Serajgunge. 

The Australian Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion. — (Incorporated) Embracing the societies 
representing the Baptist Chinches ot the States 
of the Australian Commonwealth. The field 
of operations is in East Bengal. The staff 
numbers 43 Australian workers There are 
2,586 communicants and a Christian community 
of 5,553. 

Secretary , Field Council' Rev. P. F. Lanyon, 
Myinensingh E. B. 

The Strict Baptist Mission.— Has 15 
European Missionaries, and 120 Indian workers 
in Madras, and Salem District. Communicants 
number 270 ; organised Churches 8 ; elementary 
schools 41, with 1,625 pupils. 

Treasurer and Secretary : Rev. D. Morling, 
Namakal, S. India. 
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PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


The Irish Presbyterian Ciidrch Mission.— 
Operates in Gujarat and Kathiawar with a staff 
of 41 Missionaries of whom 7 are qualified doc- 
tors and an Indian staff of 10 1 including school 
teachers. There are 10 Organised Chinches, n 
communicant roil of 1 ,828. and a Christian com- 
munity ot 7,14 {. In Medical work theie are 3 
Hospitals, 6 Dispensaries, with 1,218 in-patients 
and 11,004 new cases and a total attendance oi 
43,033. The Mission conducts 3 High schools, 
2 Anglo-Vernacular schools and 121 Vernacular 
schools affording tuition for 0,010 pupiK 4 <h- 
phanages, a Divinity College at Ahmcdabad, a 
Teachers’ Training College for Women at llorsad 
and a Mission Pi ess at Sin at. The Mission 
has made a speciality of Farm Colonies, of 
which there are about a score in connection 
with it, most of them thriving. 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with G missionarh s 
is a branch of the activities of the abo> 7 e, work- 
ing in the Panch Mahals and Hew a Ivantha 
districts, with harm Colonics attached. 

Secretary: G Wilson, Abmedabid. 

The united Presbyterian Church of 
North America. — The Sialkot Mission of tin* 
above Church was opened at Sialkot, Punjab, 
in 1855, It is now canying on woik in ten 
distiicts of the province and one in the N. W. 
F. Provinces. Its missionaries number 171, 
and its Indian workers 870. Its cducationD 
work comprises one Theological Seminary, one 
College, six High Schools, one Industrial School, 
nine Middle Schools, and 105 Primary Schools. 
The total enrolment in all schools was 15,371 in 
1926. The Mission is also canying on Medical 
work through bix hospitals and eight dispense - 
nes. The total Christian community in con- 
nection with the Mission is 81,322 and C'hurdi- 
membership 34,287. 

General Secretary : Rev. W. D. Mercer, 
Gujranw'ala, N. Punjab. 

The American Presbyterian Mission ope- 
rates In 3 main sections known as the Punjab 
North India and Western India Missions. The 
American Staff (including women) numbers 270 
and the Indian Stall 1,352. There are 35 main 
stations and about 240 out-stations. Organized 
churches number 82, 25 of which ate self-sup- 
porting. There are 11,985 communicants 
and a total baptized community of 82,000. 
Educational work as follows :2 Men's Colleges, 
and an interest m the Isabella Thoburn and 
the Kinnaird Colleges for women, students 
1,820, Theological School 1, students 24; Training 
Schools for village workers 2, students about 
180; High Schools 1 1, students about 2,100; 
Industrial Schools 4; Agricultural Demonstra- 
tion Parms 4 ; Teachers’ Training Departments 
7 ; The Miraj Medical School and an interest in 
the Ludhiana Medical School for women, stu- 
dents 170 ; Elementary Schools 230 ; Schools 
of all grades 241, pupils 12,023 ; Medical woik : 
Hospitals 6; Dispensaries 17. Sunday Schoo’s 
371 with 13,491 pupils. Contributions for 
Church and Evangelistic work on the part of 
the Indian Church, its. 51,422. 

The Hospital at Miraj, founded by Sir William 
Wanlo88,and now undei the can* oiC P. Vail, is < 


well-known throughout the whole of *S.W. India, 
and the Forman Christian College at Lahore 
under the pnncipaNiip of ltev. E. D. Lucas, 
P. i> , is equally well-known and valued In 
the Punjab. The Ewing Christian College 
(l)r. C. A. R. Janvier, Principal) has grown 
rajddly in numbers and influence. 

Secretary of Council of A P. Missions m India , 
ltev. IT. C. Volte, m.a., d.p., Saharanpur. 

Secretary, Punjab Mission; Rev. W. J, Weir, 
M.A., Lahore. 

Secretary , North India Mission : Rev. W. T. 
Mitchell, M. A., Main purl, U. P. 

Secretary , Wedern India Mission' Rev. U. 
K Wright, M a., Ahinedn.igar. 

The New Zealand Presbyterian Mission: 
— Commenced as recently as 1910 at Jagadhn, 
Punjab. 

Secretary * Miss A E. Henderson, Jagadhri, 
Dist. Am ha 11a. 

Tim Lniti i> Church oe Canuu Mission — 
Commenced m 1,877 ha-. 12 mam stations in 
Imbue, Gw a I mi, Hutl.un, Dh.u, Jaoiu, Sitamau 
and Danswaia Tim Mission stall numbers 7 1, 
Indian wmkeis 290. '1 bis Mission work-, m <on- 
jmution with the Malwa Cliun li C.uimil ot the 
Cinbd Chimb nt Vutln in India, wbi< h repmN 
lor this pait ol its teiiitniv . Dig.uused Chun bei 
14. Lmugumsod Chimhes I >, Cominiiiin ant.. 
1,415, li,i[ttis( <1 ii(iii-( niiiiiiiiiiK.iiits 1,01 J. Total 
Cbiistiau loimuumty 5,8 12. 

Educational work compnscs Elementary and 
Middle Schools, High Schools for bo>s and guL, 
College, Theological Seininai y and t 'lasses. 
Industrial te.iclnng and woik are done m the 
three (Jills’ Boarding S< hooN, women’s industrial 
work inMhovvaud Rutlamnndm Ras.Hpuia Boys’ 
School. Tccbnual and prarlK alttaimng is given 
in Pi intmg, Weaving and Carpentiy. The Medical 
woik is large. Tliere are three General Hospitals, 
whe re both men and women are treated, and 
live Women’s Hospitals and also a number ol 
dispensaries in central and out-stations. 

Secretary of M ts sum --Hev T Tu>lor, D D , 

1 ud <>ie, ( ’ I 

Sen da m of Chmdr Kev. C. L) Donald, 
H. 1) , Kh.uua (Dt rn«l.*re),C I 

THU CANADIAN PUESBYTERI VN BuiL MISSION 
•Muajpur, Joint and lUrwuni state-, are now 
undei the Canadian Presbyh rjun Bbil Mission. 

Secretary — ltev. J. Buibanau, vr d., do 
( on luiloiigh), E Toombs, \inkbut, Ahrajpur, U 1. 

The Welsh Calvinistio Methodist (Presby- 
terian) Mission established in 1840 with a staff 
of 40 Missionaries, 950 Indian workers, occupies 
stations in Assam in the Khassia and Jaintia 
Hills, the Lushai Hills and at Sylhetand Cachar. 
The Khassia language has been reduced to 
writing, the Bible translated, and many books 
published in that language by the Mission. A 
large amount of literature has also been pro- 
duced in the Lushai language. Communicants 
number 29,850 ; the total Christian community 
81,461 ; organised Churches 050: Elementary 
schools number 020, Scholars 17,209: in addition 
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to Indus! rial Schools and Training Institutions i 
ami 2 Theologn al Seminum** Three Hospitals! 
and serial Dispeiisai n*s pi <> vide .mini, illy for 
mute than 10, 000 patients 

Secretary : Rev. F. J Sandy, Durtlang, Aijal. 

The Argot Mission of the Unform- 
ed Church in America organised m 1853 occupies 
most of the North and South Arcot and Clnttoor 
districts in S. India with a staff of 52 Missionaries 
and 7IS Indian ministers and workers Churches 
number 17, Communicants 5,527 ; total Chris- 
tian community 20,701 ; Hoarding schools 10, 
scholars 1, 057; Theological .school 1, students 30, 
Voorhees’ College, Velloie, students 130. High 
schools 3, scholars ‘2,013, Training schools 2, 


Rtudents {)*2 ; Industrial schools 2, Agricultural 
Farm and School 1, total pupils 220 ; Elementary 
Schools 221 , scholars 8,407. Two Hospitals anil 
4 Dispensaries with a staff of 45 provided for 
1,075 lu-pntients and 29,380 out-patients exclud- 
ing the Union Medical Colioge, Hospitals and 
Dispensaries, Vellore. 

The Union Mission Medical College for South 
India and a Union Mission 'Framing School are 
located at Vellore, the head quarter of tho Mission. 
I The Union Mission Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
for 8. India is near Madanapalle, A rogia varam 
1*. O , Clnttoor Dist. 

Secretary : Rev. W. H. Farrar, Arnl, S. India. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


Thu American Board or Commissioners 
for Forfign Missions — ITas two large Mis- 
sions, the American Marat, hi Mission, and the 
Madura Mission. Tho Maiathi Mission coveis 
a considerable part of tho Bombay Presidency, 
with centres at Bombay, Ahmedwigar, Hataia 
and Sholapur. It, was commenced in 1813, the 
first Amezienn Mission in India. Its activities 
are large and vailed. The st.iiIT at the begin- 
ning of 1928 consisted of 54 missionaries and 941 
Indian woikers opoi.il mg m s St itinng and 110 
out-stationsev lnsive ot Bombay City. Organis- 
ed Churches number os with 9,289 communi- 
cants, and 6,709 adheicnts. Then* is a Leper 
woik at Sholaxnu. The Fdm ational woik em- 
braces 15 tiaming and second. uy schools, with 
1,211 pupils and! i(> pummy sihools, wntli 6,067 
pti Jills, tluce-Jllths ot wdimnaie nori-< lmstians 
A Theological College at Alimednagar trams tor 
the Indian Ministi> . Zenana woik and Indus- 
trial work ate vigorously carried on, the latter 
embracing carpentry and luce work A school for 
the blind is conducted on both educational and 
Industrial lines. Si\ty-si\ thousand patients 
weiu treated m Ihe Hospitals and dispensaries oi 
the Arission last year This Mission was the 
ilrst to translate the Chustian suijitures into 
the Marathi tongue. At Sholapur, a settlement 
for Criminal Tribes is earned on under the 
supervision of Uoveinment Sarelaiy. Rev 
William llnzen, w a , Sholapui. 

The Maimtra Mission. — In the south of the 
Presidency founded in 18 H, has a stall of 65 
missionanes and 977 Indian vvoikeis, opeiates in 
tin* Madina and R.imnad Districts and his a 
comnnmieant 1 oil ot 10,15 1 and a total 
Christian community ot 29,210 ami .5 5 
organized Uhunlns most of width sue 
entirely si It sup pi it I nig and sell governing 
These Chilli lies aie .ill internal p.nt ot flu* Si nit II 
India United Chun h Schools nuinbei 123 wntli 
1 7,28() pupils In Madina thin* an* a Fust, 
(liade College, high .iud flaming si bools for gnls 
and hospitals Iol men and women \t P.isii- 
malai, three miles iroui Madina, a high s< hoot, 
tiaming s< lu»ol, theologu.il institution, tiude 
school and s« liool ot uglieilltUie Ul\e eli nieil- 
tarv boarding si l»oo|s an* loimd m as nianv 
out-4 at ions, industii.il w'oik h lneteasinglv 
a part o! tho uiuuaila of all si luiols alum* t iu* 
lower giade. The Sei ret.iry is the Rev John 
J Banning.*, M a , on, Pasuniahi 

The Aaoor Mission commenced under the 
American Board was transferred to the 
Reform Church of America in 1851. 


The Scandinavian Alliance Mission of 
North America. — Embraces two Branches 
one in Bengal and tho other in Khamksh. 
1 lu* mission staff in Khaiulesh is represented 
by foiuteen missionaries, and foitv Indian 
woikeis 'I’liere are st*\ out y -fl\ e c onimiinieants, 
.uul a Chiistinn community *ot about three bun- 
dled, thirteen elementary school* provide for 
two hundred and eighty pupils 

Secretaries : Be v Paul Kingdahl, Amalner, Fast 
Khaiulesh , and Rev. Dover, Baksu Duar, Bengal 
The Swedish Alliance Mission.— Working 
among the Phils in West Khandesh lias 20 
missionaries and 71 Indian workers. There 
are 8 congregations with a total membership 
of 9*23 of whom 363 are communicants. There 
arc 8 Elemental y Sihools, 2 Training Schools 
and 5 School Hornes. The pupils in all schools 
are 35 » 

Set n’t my Rev. Oiistaf West mo, Dondaiohe, 
W< st hh.imlcsh 

Fufh church of Finland Mission — Total 
Mission Staff is repiesentcd by s Missionaries, 
3 native Pastors, two Catechists, two Teachers. 
There (arc about ]20 communicants and total 
community 400. There are two day schools, one 
(*v<*iung school, one hospital, four dispensaries, 
Weaving and Hand-Carder industries. 

Secretary : Miss E Krouqwist, Laclion, via 
Cangtok, Sikkim State. 

The London Missionary Society. — Com- 
menced work m India in 1798 and occupies 3 
i centres in if. India, 12 in S. India and 7 in 
Travancorc. The Mission engages in every 
form of Missionary activity. 

The European staff numbers 135, Indian 
workers 2,380, Organised Churches 520; 
Communicants 21,824 and Christian Com- 
munity 142,255. There are 1 Christian College, 
students 159; 2 Theological Institutions, 

students 70; 4 Training Institutions, pupils 
114; 12 high schools, pupils 4,849; 25 

Boarding schools, scholars, 1,167 and 802 
Elementary schools with 46,371 scholars. In 
, medical work Hospitals number 6, Dispensaries 
14, qualified doctors 9 Europeans, 61 Assistants 
and 8,880 in patients and 198,757 out-patients 
for the year. 

The main centres of the Mission in N. India are 
at Calcutta and Murshulabad LMS work in 
the Uniled Provinces is being dosed but a 
Union Mission oi the W M S , C M. S. and 
L M 8 is shortly to be opened in Benares City 
with tin* Rev J C Jackson of the L M 8. as 
Supeiiiitemlent 'I’his Mission will concentrate 
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especially on woik amongst pilgrims :ui«l 
students Special efforts aie made amongst 
the Nama Sudras and the aboiiginal 
tribes known as the Majhwais. t ’horns aud 
Pankaa. The S. India distnct and TTavaneoie 
are divided into tho 1\ an arose, Tclugu, Tamil, and 
Matayalam fields with 19 stations and 800 out- 
stations. At Nagetcoil Tia\ancoic) is the Scott 


4QI 

iMemotial College with 985 students, a Churih 
and congregation said to bo the largest in 
India, and a huge Punting Piess, the centre of 
the H. Travaneore Tiact. Society, 

I Sen if ill Seiretunj Bev. Vaughan Bees, 
beln. impute, J)isf M uisbiilabad lie tunc s 
Sitjtfi itdenderd — Rev J. (J. Jackson, Benares, 
TJ. P 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 

The Christian and Missionary Alliance. Executive Xrcrdun /: Bov. Howard W. 
-—Dates from the year 1893 under the nunio Cover, M A., JJogia, E.B.R. 


of the International Missionary Alliance, but a 
number of its missionaries were at work in 
Berar Province much earlier. Work is carried 
on in the Provinces of Berar, Khandesh, Gujarat. 
There is a staff of 75 missionaries and 
145 Indian worker. The number of mission 
stations is 19, with additional out-stations. 
There is a Christian community of 2,300 adults 
There arc 4 Boarding Schools, 2 for boys and 2 
for girls, 2 Training Schools for Indian workers 
and 1 English congregation at Bhupawal. I 

Executive Secretary : Rev. W. Moyser, Akola, 
Berar, C.P. 

The Church of the Brethren (American) 
—Opened work in 1895, ami operates in Broach, 
Surat and Thana Districts, also in Baioda and 
Rajplpla States. Its staff number CO foreign 
workers including missionaries’’ wives, and 2 >5 
Indian workers. The Baptized (lmnierscd)inember- 
ship stands at 3,564. Education U carried on m 7 
Girls’ Boarding Schools, 7 Boarding Schools tor 
Boys, and 134 Village Day Schools. Females 
under instruction number f>5 7, males 3,00 1 , total 
under instruction 3,658. There are 85 Sunday 
Schoolshaving 165 teachers and a total rnrol- 
ment of 3,372. There were 28,115 calls at mis-Jon 
dispensaries in 1924. The foreign medical staff 
consists of five doctors, four nurses, and 
one medical Evangelist At Umalla, Raj- 
pipla State, there is a Homo for Baines with 
37 inmates. Industiial work is carried on 
in six of the Boarding Schools, and a voca- 
tional training school was opened at Ankhs- 
var in June 1921. Evangelistic, Teinpei- 
ance and Publicity work rfcoives due emphasis, 
the " Gujarati Sunday School Quaiterly ” (1,800 
copies) and the “ Prakash Patra,” a Christian 
monthly of 400 copies, are published. Secretary t 
L. A. Bllckenstaff, Bulsar, Surat District. 

The Poona and Indian Village Mission— ; 
Pounded in 1893. Mission Stations- -K bed 
Shivapur, Poona District; Nasrapur (Blior 
State), Poona District; Lonand, M. S. M. By., 
Satara Distnct ; Phaltan and Pandharpur, Shot a- 
pur District. The staff consists of 32 European 
and 43 Indian workers, with a community of 
about 38 Indian Christians and their families.' 
The main work is evangelising in the villages, 
women's zenana work, and primary education 
Medical work is conducted at each station, with 
a hospital at Pandharpur. Headquarters : 
Nasrapur, Poona District. Secretary: J. W. 
Stothard. 

Thb American Churches of God Mission. 
—Has two missionaries at Bogra, one at Khan- 
lanpur, Bogra District, Bengal, aud two at IJlu- 
baria, Howrah District. 


Recordin'} Secretary: Ilcv. A. E. Myers, b.a., 
Ulubaua, Howrah. 

The India Christian Mission. — Found- 
ed in 1897, has 41 Organised Churches, 
i7 Missionaries, 43 stations and out-stations, 
1,759 Communicants, 45 Primary schools and 
one In fust rial School in the Ellore District, 
also Bible Tj .tilling Institute, UmlbalLipur, 
near B.mgaloie, 8 India, stations also in 
Nuwaia Eli>a, Mulnotlia Fva Piovineo and 
Polg.ihawellu, (\qlon; Culs' Orphanage at 
Ntiwara Eliya ; fiuliistii.il Si hool for children of 
mixed p.mntage, Nuwaia Ml i > a Total Chris- 
tian community 4 092. Director: Bev. A. S. 
Paynter, Nuvvara Elija, Ceylon. 

The Chuuh of the nv/ariae Mission’ — 
Has Us headqnaiteis tor Mi stein India at Bill- 
dana, Beiai, wheie it has a P,o\s* Boaiding 
Si hool. It also has liity unis in sihool This 
I Mission also has thus 1 stations in Thana District, 
namely Jvhaiili, \asind, and Mmbad At 
piesent tin ic aLe onlv seven missionaries in this 
pait ot India, also 32 Indian pieachois and 
Bible women. 

I President of the Council . Bev A D. t’nt/Jan’ 
Buldana, Bvai. 

The headt) uaiti is for Kastein liulli an at 
Kishorganj, Mjnieiisingh Didiut.with an oiphau- 
age and a lone of 4 1111 ^ 1011 , 11 1< s also about H 
Indian pua< heis and Bible women. This makes 
a total at piesent ot 11 missiunaiies and about 
4 ’> Indian wmkeis lor The t'hunh 01 The Naza- 
lcno iti India. 

Pi evident of the Conn, il \ Bev. G F. Fianklin 
Kishoiganj, Myincnsingli Distmt 
The Tanakpur and Loiiaohat Bible ant 
Medical Mission— M as established m 1910. it 
is now earned on in Tanakpur and District 
onlv, that neighbourhood having again been 
attached to the Naim Tal Distnct m Kumaoiu 
Address : Tanakpur, UolulkhuLd and Ivumaoi 
Railway. United Provinces. 

The Hephzihah Faith Missionary Associa- 
tion' II. is thii <■ illusion tin s 111 hull 1 They an* 
the Bi \ 4 V Chi 1 st 1 nsnii, Ailia. Mis. S, V 

Fliiisteuson, A vita, It. N Blv M.uibhum, and 
Misb E K Landis, Kaglmnat hpur, Manbhtini. 

Thb Tibetan Mission — Has 4 Mission- 
aries with headquarters at Darjeeling, and 
Tibet aa its objective. Secretary ; Miss J. Fer- 
guson, Darjeeling. 

The Indian Missionary Society of Tinne- 
vklly ( Dorn akal Mission)— Opened m 1904 
operates in tho VVarangal District of the Nizam's 
Dominions as well as among the lull tribes 
called Paliars in the British and Travaneore 
'Hills. It is the missionary effort of the Tamil 
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Uluistians ot TTmieveUy. There :uo now nearly 
4,0:,.') Telugu (Umstinns in 1(JU villages and 384 
Paliar Christians m tin; lulls. Secuiaiy: liev. 

S S Moses, Palaineottah. 

The Mission to Lepers— Founded in 1871, 
is an intei -denominational and international 
Sot lety loi the establishment and maintenance of 
Homes and Institutions tor Lejiins and of their 
untainted children woiking in 15 count lies hut 
largely m India, China, Koiea ami Japan Its 
woik m India is tamed oil through co-opeiation 
with :U) Missionary Sot. let, us. in India alone 
the Mission now lias ;j7 Asylums ol its own with 
upwanLs ot 5,000 inmates and is aiding or lias 
some connection with woik foi lepeis at, lit othei 
places m India. Altogether in India ovci 7,000 
lepers aie being helped. 

The Mission also provides foi the segregation 
of the healthy tlnldieu of lepeis tiom their 
diseased paients. Mon; than soo tlnldieu aie 
thus being saved fiom becoming lepi is. 

Ail impoitant featuie of the woik of the 
Mission is the itieastne ot suties-dul medical 
tic at intuit wlieiehy early iasc-» both adults 
and clnldien aie now benelitiiig. 

Mod ol the Mission's income is leeeived fiom 
vohmtaiy coidiibutions. Motile tunds aie iais. d 
m India, but the hulk ol the mom y expended 
by the Mission an India, is leteiud fiom 
Ihitam, although the provincial Hoveiimients 
give legulai maintenance giants. 

There is an Indian \ii\ihaiy of the Mission to 
Lupus, ot whu li H I Lady Wilson, who lepie- 
sents the Bombay Presidency, is a Vne-Puu- 
clent. 

Hon Tnit'itrir. Homy P. Lewis, Esq., 12, 
Dalhousie Mij , Calcutta. 

The tJeneial Seuctaiy of the Mission is 
Mi. W. iL. P. Andeison, .id, Henrietta St., Com nt 
<«, it den, London, W C. 'the Sec ictaiy tor India 
is Mi. A. Donald Millu, Pmulia, Hchai 

THU REGIONS BEYOND MISSIONARY UNION 
— An Inter-deuommational Society commeuudi 
work at Motihari, Behar, in 19U0, and now 
occupies 0 stations and 6 out-statloua in the I 
Champaran and Saran Districts, with a stall I 
of 17 Em open n and 2 Indian Missionanes and I 
40 other Indian workers. The Mission main- 1 
tains 1 Hospital, 1 (Jills’ Oiplntnagu, 1 Boys’) 
Ol plumage and Boaidmg School with Caipentiyi 
indiistnal clepaitmcnt, 1M E. Mchool with 200 I 
pupils Communicants number SO Set utary . ] 
Rev. Alex. L. Banks, Siw an, Distuct Satan. i 

The National Missionary Society of India i 
— Established 1905, it has a staff of 25 Indian 
Missionaries and 86 helpers and Yoluuteeis. 
Operates in Montgomery District (the Punjab), - 
Nukkar Tahsil (U. P.), Haluagliat, Mymen- 

singh District (Bengal), Jharsauudah (B. & O.), 
North Kanara, Mirajgaon and Karmala 
Talukas (Bombay), Parkal Taluq (Nizam's 
Dominions) and 'J’liupaltur Taluk (N Arcot) 
Christian community oven 7,000 Tluitytiiiee 
Elemental y SthooU and L Jliglt School with 
hostel, one printing press, one Dispensary and one 
Hospital. Annual expenditure its 70,000 Sup- 
ported by Indian Christians ot all denominations 


and Piomik es Uigans The Sul tonal Missionary 
\ liddhynuei (a monthly journal m English sold 
at lie. 1 per yrai post lice), Qasid (a monthly 
journal in Peisian Urdu) at Its. 2-8-0, Deepehai 
(a monthly journal in Tamil and Jvanaresc) at 
8 as per year, ]>ost free. 

Address N M S. Dthee, Ye pel y, Madras. 

General Secretary : Itai Bahadur A. C. Mu- 
; keiji, ]i \. ()fl<j. Scuctarij : Thus David, BA, 

B 0 

The Sevivth dvy A dm stints - -The 
Seveutli-dav Adventists eoiniiieneed mission 
woik m India in 180.5, and now employ a statt ot 
live bundled and foitv-oue woikus European 
and Indian, including nuietv -eight, oidamed and 
licensed, ministeis Evangelistic and educational 
I work H c oudiictrd in litteen vcmaculais, besides 
| work tor English-speaking peoples in the laige 
1 title's l’oi administrative pm poses, the woik is 
i organised into tour Union Missions located ar 
hallows — 

Burma Union Mission of S.D \. (.1 Phillips, 

! Supciintmdent) Ofjv e addicts Id, tTunklin 
I Hoad, ltaugocm 

! Nmth-East India Union Mission of S.D A. 
i (<J <1 Lmvrv, Shim imtcndcnt) Ojj<cn 

i aild/ess 70, Cire ulai Koad, Rim hi 

! North- Wi '•t India Union Mission of S I) \ 

, ( \ II Williams, Supe riutcndcnt), OJJite 

add/es s 17, Ybbott lload, Lucknow. 

1 South India Union Mission of S. I). A. 
j (11 Cluisti iison, bupuiiitciidciit ) Office 

I addicts 7, Cunningham Itoad, Bangalore, 

i The; gc neral headquarters lor India and Burma 
iis located at Salisbury Park, Poona (V W. 
j Uoitnaok, Pi evident . C J.. Toney, Se< return and 
Treasuier. O Hu e. address Post Bom No. 15, 
Poona.) On the same estate is an up-to-date 
publishing house, de voted enti icly to the punting 
of evangelical and associated literature. 
( Addi ess Ouental Watchman Publishing 
Association, Post Bom No .55, Poona) A 
laige uuinbt r ot day and hoarding vernacular 
and Amglo-veuuieular schools ale conducted in 
dillueiifc j>aits ot tile; country, and at Vincent 
JLili School, Mussooile, Europe.m education is 
provided, a lcgular high-school eoinse, with 
moie advanced woik lor commeicial and other 
hpeual students, being available. Ju all the 
denominational boaiding si bools lncieasing 
e'uiphasis is being laid on vocational 
woik, the students being lequrred to shale 
m the domestic work ot the institutions, 
ami in many cases to engage In some 
ttadcs or other woik. Seven physicians, 
one maternity woiker, (CM B) and a numbet 
ot quail lied nurses are employe d, legular medical 
woik being conducted at lourtoeu stations. 
The baptised membeislnp (adult) is 2,018, or- 
ganised into 71 churches, and m addition a 
substantial community ot enquiLeis is leeeiving 
systematic mstniet ion 21 a Sabbath Schools 
aie conducted with an enrolled membership 
ot 5,1 37, 

The American Mennonitk Mission.— 
Established 1899, works in tiie C. Provinces. 
Mission stalf numbers 33, Indian workers 80, 
Church members 1,300, 1 Industrial Training 
Institution, 1 High, School, 1 Vernacular Middle 
School and 1 Anglo- Vernacular Middle School, 
1 Noirnal School, 1 Men’s Home, 2 Homes for 
uutamted children ot lepers, 1 Bible School, 2 
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Oi plumages 1 Widows’ Home, 1 Leper Asylum; j 
Elementary Schools, 0 ; Dispensaries, (5. Leper'! 
(jlyna s 2. 

Secretary: Itev. J. N. Kaufman, Dhamtan, 
C. 1*. 

THJ5 GENERAL CONFERENCE— MlCNNONITE j 
Mission — Started in 1901 in the C. l*iovm-j 
cos. Workers number 22 ; Leper, Medical, 
Orphan. Zenana, Evangelistic and Fejucational 
work carried on. Secretary ; ltcv. 1*. W. Peuner, 
Janjgir, C. P. 

The Korku and Central India Hill 
MISSION— Established 1890 ill the C. P. and 
Berar, has a mission staff of 12, Indian work- 
ers 22, Churches .8, Communicants 163 : Chris- 
tian community 5,51 ; 2 Hoarding schools with 
88 boarders and 3 Elementary schools 
Secretary : Rev. Carl Wyder, EHichpur, 13erar, 
C. V. 

I’m; Ceylon and India General Mission— 
Established 1892, occupies stations m India 
In Mysore State m the Coimbatore and Anantu- j 
pur Districts and also stations in Panadura, 
lY\lnn Mission St, ill 51 , Indian woikm 117, 
Churches 14, with Comnnmi< ants 0(51, and Chris- 
tian Cumimmitv 2,7iu, Orphanages 5, Elemui- 
taty s( hools 19, J’iij>i1s 1,500 

SecrHat y : A. Scott, Kadin, S, India. 

The hoys* Christian Home Mission — 
Owes its existence to a period of famine, was! 
commenced in 1899. Mission staff 17, Indian 
workers 125. There are elementary schools with j 
three orphanages, two boys undone girl, and a | 
Widows* Home, where Industrial tiaming is, 
given. There arc four main stations — At Dhood, ! 
in the Poona District arul at Dahraieh, Orai and : 
Bennies in United Provinces. Then.* are also j 
;4 out-stations. Director : Kev. John E. Norton, 
Phond, Poona District. Sect eta) y : W. K. ! 
Norton, Benares, U. 1\ 

Ladies’ Societies. 

Zenana Bible and Medical Mission.— | 
This is an lnt-cr-denoimnational society, with j 
headquarteis, 33, Suney Street, London, w orking I 
among women and guls in six stations in I 
the Bombay Presidency, 10 in United Provinces, 
and 3 in the Punjab Theie arc 80 European 
Missionaiy ladies on the staff and 29 Assistant I 
Missionaries, 199 Indian teachers and nurses j 
and 53 Bible women. During 1925 theie were i 
3,442 m- patients in the live hospitals supported ] 
by the Society (Nasik, Demurs, Jaunpur, Luck - 1 
now and Patna), but the Victoria Hospital, 
Bennies, was closed. There were 24,068 out- 
patients, 98, 194 attendances at the Dispen- 
saries In their 3.5 schools weie 2,833 pupils, 
and there is a University Department at Lahore 
The evangelistic side of the work is largely done 
by i louse to house visitations and teaching the 
women in Zenanas, 1, 585 women were regularly 
taught and 1,385 houses were visited. The 
57 Bible women visited 4M) villages ; the number 
of houses was 1,988, major opt rations 375, 
minor opriations 977. Total expenditure 
£ 57,015-11-7. 

Hon. T teas wer : The Lord Meslou of 
Dunottar. 

Secretaries', Itev Dr Carter, llev. E. S. Carr, 
M.A. (Hon.), and Miss E. Maruner. 


Women’s Christian Medical College, 
WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE PUNJAB 
Medical School for Women. — in 1894 the 
Noith India School of Medicine for Christian 
Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medical Education under Christian 
influences to Indian Women. Doctor Edith 
Brown, M.A , m n., was its Founder and 
Principal. The School was Inter-denominational, 
and trained students for various Missionary 
Societies 

Clinical work was at first given at the Char- 
lotte Hospital which belonged to the Ludhiana 
Zenana and Medical Mission. The Memorial 
Hospital was op< ned in 1909, and has now 200 
beds, in 1913 non-Christian Students were 
also admitted for training, and the name was 
modilied to its present title given above. 

Tu 32 yeais 160 medical students have quali- 
fied as doilois, besides eompoundeis, nurses 
and dais At puscut o\ei 79 aie in training 
as mesdieal students, 21 as eompoundeis, 50 as 
musts, 59 as nuise dais and 6 indigenous dais. 
At w laboiatoiits luxe been limit lot clinical 
Pathology t<u Phssiologv and t<u Chemist ly and 
Phwt-ss and new cpiaitt is lot the M-ders and 
Anises A new dispc nsary loi out-patients has 
n < ( idly been opened 

The Missionary Settlement for University 
Women was founded m Bombay in 1895 to 
woik among the lughet class ot Indian ladies, 
its aetiMlies now include a liostt 1 |oi woman 
-t udi ids, in addition to edm itional, social, and 
evangelistic woik, and a Holiday House tor 
students and otlci ladies at Bmdi-Cliolvad, 
P. 15 t y C I Uv. \\ an fen Mcs Hedge, J P , 
Vac i haeanclhi ltoacl, P O 7, Bombay 

THE H \MAHU Mokti Mission (affiliated with 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission in 
1 925) the well kuow n work of the late Pandita 
ltamubai, shtlters about MR) deserted wives, 
widows and orphans, educating and fitting 
them to earn their living. The Mission is 
worked on Indian lines and carried on by 
Indian and European workers. Evangelistic 
woik is carried on in the surrounding villages 
of Kedgaon, Poona District. 

Miss M Lls-u Hasffe, Voue^yondimj Senelniy 

Disciple Societies. 

The India Mission Disciples of Christ, under the 
United Christian Missionary Society, St. Louis, 
U.S A., began work in India in 1882. It works 
in the Central Provinces and South fj mted Pro- 
vinces. Theie are 86 Missionaries including 
missionaries* wives ami 349 Indian workers. 
There are 14 Organised Churches with the 
i membership of 2,385. There is a Christian com- 
! mnnity of 4,117. There are 7 Hospitals and 12 
Dispensaries in which 141,261 ui- patients and 
out-patients were 1 treated last year. Two Oipha- 
nages and Industrial Homes show y75 in- 
mates. A Hoarding School for girls and 
one for boys and 3 Hostels for boys show 501 
inmates. 2 Leper Asylums have 160 in- 
mates. A Tuberculosis Sanitarium at Pendra 
Hoad admitte d 95 patients during the \rar. An 
Induhtiial School is conducted at Damoh in 
connection with which a 400 acre farm is used 
lor piaclical work, in the Home lor women and 
children at Kulpahar needle work, garden- 
ing, etc., are taught in connection with which 
a large business is done each year. The Mission 
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Press at Jubbalpore punted about 3,000,090 | 
pages of Chustian Literature. There is a High 
School ; also S Middle, Schools, 28 Primary 
Schools with about 3,000 pupils. ! 

The Australian Branch has 3 Mission Stations 
in the Poona District. The Great Britain ami 
Jrelarul Branch in Mirzapur Distnct of U.P. 
and Palamau District in Orissa These two 
have no organised connection with the India 
Mission Disciples of Christ. 

Secretary and Treasurer : W. H. Scott, Jub- 
bulpore, C. P. 

Undenominational Missions. 

The Chnth \ i, Asian Mission Ubjeettvc. 
S.ihation of Central Asia, Irom Afghanistan to 
Tibet (including N. IS portion of Peshawar 
Distnct), North Kashmir, etc. Protestant 
Evangelical, Intel -denominational. Head-quar- 
teis in India, Maidan, N W K l* , in London 
52 Lincoln’s Inn Fields Blanch Stalions, 
Bandapur, N Kashmir, Slngar, Battista n 
Founded and managed ehieliy by of lice is who 
lia\c wru'il in Fiontici pints. 

The Friends* Foreign Mission Association 
works in five stations of the Hoshangabad 
Division of the Central Provinces, and in 
two ol the adjacent Bhopal State. There 
are 7 Churches, 9 missionaries, 173 membcis 
in full communion, 1,097 Chi 1 st inn adherents, 

L Boaiding School tor gills and 1 Jndustnal 
School tor l*o\s, L Anglo-Vem.ieular Middle 
School and 0 Prnnarv Schools, and one hospital 
with dispeiis.ii y attaclied and L village dispen- 
sarv • a selt-suppoiting weaving community at 
Ttaisi and a Farm Colony at Makoii\a, m 
Hoshangabad Distiut. Secretary. U. W. Maw, 

1 tarsi, C. P. 

The American Friends’ Mission with o Mb* 
sionaries is working in Bumlelkhand. Scuetary ■ 
Miss E. E. Baird, Nowgong, C I. 

The Oll> Church Hebrew Mission was estab- 
lished in 1858, in Calcutta, and is said to be 
tde only Hebrew Chnstian Agency in India, 
.s ce retar y : The Chaplain, 11, Mission Row, 
Calcutta. 

The Open Brethren— Occupy 49 stations 
in tne U. Provinces, Bengal, S. Mahratta, Goda- 
ven, Delta, Kanarese, Timioveily, Malabar 
Coast, Coimbatore and Nilgiri Districts They 
hold an annual Confeieuce at Bangalore. 

Lutheran Societies. 

Tiie India Mission of the united Luthe- 
ran Church in America.— Fount rly American 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, Guntur and 
Rajahmundry. Woik is conducted in the 
East Godavari, West Godavan, Kistna, Guntur, 
Nollore and Vizagapatain Distiiets. Its Mis- 
sionary staff consists ot 309, including Missio- 
naries’ wives and 3,221 Indian workers The 
baptised membetship is 1,30,000. There are 
928 Village Schools, 33 Boys’ Boaiding Schools, 

7 Girls’ Boaiding Schools, 4 High Schools, a 
First Grade College with 900 students, 7 Bible 
and Secular Training Schools, a Theological Semi- 
nary, 1 Agricultural School, 5 Hospitals and 2 
Mission Presses. Chairman : The Ilev. Victor 
MeCaulay, D.D., Tcnali, Guntur District. 


The Evangelical National Missionary 
Society of Stockholm, Sweden, founded in 
1856, occupies the districts of Saugor, Betul, 
and Chindwara in the Central Provinces 
There are about 2,397 Church members consti- 
tuted into an indigenous Church with 12 
local congregations. The European and Indian 
staff numbers 30 and 177 respectively. One 
Theological Seminary for training catechists and 
pastors and one Training School for training 
Biblo Women. 23 Day Schools with 1,172 
children 48 Sunday Schools with 639 Cluistiau 
and 1,223 non- Chi Titian child ten 11 Dispon- 
sniies with 27,505 patients during 3927. 3 
Workshops, one ot them with an aided Carpen- 
try School. One Female Industrial School, 
one Widows’ Home with 90 women, 8 Orphanages 
and one Boarding School foi Cliiistian children. 
At the end ot 1927 Mine vveie 1S7 boys and 
241 gills in these Institutions 

See re tart/ : Rev. O. A. Bjoik, Chhlndwara, 
0 L\ 

The Kvnarese Evangelical Mission with 
Headquuiteis at Mangalore, South Ivanaia, was 
oigamsod on Januaiy 1st, 1919, to take over tiie 
Mission woik done fonnetly by the Basel Evan- 
gelical Mission in two of her Helds, namely, the 
Districts of South Kainua and South Maluatta. 
Jn 1920 a union was effected between the Home 
Board at Lausanne and Basel, and in .1 illy 
1927, tins mission handed bat k to the Basil 
Evangtlnal mission the two nusnon lit Ids ot 
South lvan.ua and South Maluatta. The 
last available figures are: 12 chief stations and 
50 outstations with a total missionary staff of 35 
and 412 Indian vvorkcis. Them me 48 organised 
eongiegations vvitli a total membeisliip of 
12,324, winch gave a total conti lbution ot 
Its. 10,107-1-11 for ehureh and mission woik. 
Educational woik embraces 72 schools, ot which 
tin ie aie 3 High Schools. The total number of 
Hoholai s is 8,020. 

Medical woik is done at Betgeii, South 
Maluatta, with a full stait and a hospital and 
two bramli hospitals and dispensation. A 
Women’s and Childit it’s Hospital was opened 
in June 192 1 at lldipi, South lvanara, and has 
been cnlaigcd ot late. 

The Mission maintains a Ifotne-Industiial 
Department for women’s woik and a Luge 
Publishing Department at Mangaloie with a 
booksliop and a punting piess occupying some 
150 hands and doing woik m many languages 

Chan man ' lb v A St ho'-sci n ad mg at Man- 
galoie, S K. 

Secretary Ruv. E Siktiiliiei, Ba-el Ev. Mis- 
sion, Udipi, S. Ivanaia. 

Tin. Church of Svv eden Mission was founded 
in 1874. Operated till 1915 ill the Madura, 
Tanjoie, 'i'rlehinopoly and Itamnad Distiiets 
Since 1915 the Mission having taken full charge 
ot the former Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission field, working also in the Madras, 
Chingicput, Coinibatoie, Salem, S. Arcot Districts 
with diaspora congregations m Rangoon, Penang, 
Kuala- Lumpur and Colombo. 

L. E. L. M. (Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission) re-entered into the work, in 1927. Hence 
the Church of Sweden Mission now works in 
the Trichinopoly, Coimbatore, Madura and Ram- 
nad Districts with tiie diaspora congregations 
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at Colombo. The L. E. L. M. warks in the 
Madras, Chingleput, South A root and Tanjore 
Districts with t.iie diaspora congregations at 
Rangoon, Penang and Kuala- laimpur. 

The Church (Tamil E\ angelical Lutheran 
Church) was constituted on 14th January 1910 
and is working in connection with the two 
Missions 

church ok Sweden Mission European stall, 
35 ; Schools, 132 , Teaching stall, 233 , 
Pupils, Bovs, 1 ,(>88 ; Girls 1,293 

President — Hev. J. Sandegren, MA, u T> , 
u Gmiikul, ” Kilpauk, Madias 

LEIPZIG EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN MISSION. 
European staff, 11, Schools, 10, Teaching Staff 
Of) , Pupils, Uovr l ,217 , (iirls, 669 

Ptesident. Rev. Trovost Th. Mejner, 
Mayavaram. 

Institutions common 'io both Missions. 
School, 2 /Teaching Staff, 29,1*111*118, Bojs, 72; 
(inis 329 

Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Organised chunhos, 45 ; (>i darned Indian 
Ministers, 3f> Ofhu Indian woikcia, 107 , 
Baptized mem I unship, 25,938 , Baptized 
nicmbeiship Sf bools, 249, Teadiing stall, 151 , 
Pupils, 10,107 (boss S.KS7, gills 1,980) 

1*1 evident The Rt. Re\ Bishop J>. Bex ell, 

Tiiclii nopoly. 

The India Mission of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Hanoi* of Missouri, Ohio ando o.S 
is located In .North Areot, Salem and Tmnevelly 
Districts, in Travaneore, in Cochin, and tho 
Kolar dold Fields, with 25 missionaries, 1 
nurse, one deaeoneSs-iuir.se (American), 1 
doctor (Indian), 1 Zenana worker, 1 American 
teacher in ediarge of Missionary Home for child- 
ren, and 1 Lady educationist. Besides the 
three Training Institutes there are one complete 
and one incomplete High Schools, and among 
the Elementary Schools thioc complete Higher 
Elementary. In addition to evangelistic and 
educational work, the Mission lias now an up- 
to-date Dispensary anil Lying-in Hospital with 
18 beds iu Ainbur and a Theological Seminary 
(24 students, besides t students doing aeti\o 
Held woik) Sect eta n/ : Rev. It VV. Goerss, 
Nagoieoil, S. Travaneore. 

The Danish Missionary society. — Esta" 
bhshed 1803 in South Areot, wot king there 
and in North Areot, on the Shevaroy Hills 
and in Madias, lias a total staff of 307 Indian 
and 49 European workers, Communicants 
1,820, Chiistian community 4,0 10, 1 High 
School, 3 Hoarding Schools, 2 Industrial Schools, 
1 ()i phanage, 2 Hostels and 97 Eleincnfaiv 

S< hoots, 1 TheoIogn.il Seminal} and 2 Hospitals ; 
total st hnltUK LOTH 

President: Rev. 1\ Lange, B.A , B.D., Nelfi- 

kuppam. 

Ttmsuter . Jtev. C lhindslev, BA, BP, 
Tuukoilur. 

The Santal Mission of the Northern 
Churches (tormerly known as tho India 
Horae Mission the Santals)— Founded 

in 1867, works in the Santal Parganas, Goal- 
para (Assam), Malda and Dinajpur. Work 
is principally among the Santals. The mission 
staif numbers 27; Indian workers 480; 
communicants 4,000 ; Christian community 
23,000; organised churches 36; boarding 


schools 4; pupils 508; elementary schools 
69 ; pupils 1,035; industrial schools 2; Orphanage 
1 ; children 29. Secretary : Rev. P. O. Podding , 
Dumka, Santal P&rgan&a. 

Missions and enemy trading act.— Tn 
May 1918, the following notice regarding Mis- 
sions was published in the “ Gazette of India”: — 
“ The following missions or religious associations 
are declared companies under Act 2 (the Enemy 
Trading Act) of 1916 : — The Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission, Madras, tho Hcrmansherg 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, Madras, tho 
Schleswig-Holstein Evangelical Lutheran Mission, 
Madras, tho Gosner Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of the United Provinces and Debar 
and Orissa, die German Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of ltanchi, Debar and Orissa- The 
Govern or- General in Council notifies that the 
powers conferred under Section 7 of the said 
Act shall extend to the property, movable and 
immovable, of these missions or religious 
associations/’ 

In June, 1919, the Government of India 
stated : — ** Effect is already being given to the 
suggestion that onemv missions in India should 
he taken over by British societies. The proper- 
ties and undertaking') of hostile missions have 
been vested in tlio Provisional Custodian of 
Eiiymy Property with a view to their transfer 
to boards of trustees composed partly of non- 
offlcial members nominated by the National 
Missionary Council of India with the nppiOA.il 
of tho Government of Did ia and partly of 
Government ollimls, and those Boards of Trus- 
tees will in due courso transfer the undertakings 
and properties to a missionary society to he 
selected by them with the approval of tin* 
Governor-General in Council. 

Methodist Societies. 

The Methodist- Episcopal Church is the organi- 
zation in the United States of America which 
grew out of the Wesleyan revival in England 
and her Ameilean colonies during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. This Ghurch 
began its work m India in 1856, at first confining 
its activities to what is now the United Provin- 
ces. From that centre it spread until tho 
outposts of Us work weio found in Baluchistan, 
Burma, MalaAsi.a, Netherlands Judies and the 
Philippine Islands, in 1920 a rearrangement 
of the mission Held of tho Church separated 
India, Burma and Baluchistan into what, is 
boav knowm as the Southern Asia division. 
Within tins present Held the Church now has a 
total liaptized Christian community of over 
halt a million ot whom approximately 20,000 
were baptised the }ear ending 1926. 

The avowed task of the Church has been 
the uplift of the depiessed classes, and its woik 
has been largely among that class. As a matter 
of fact, however, it has large numbers who 
came from the Mohammedans and the caste 
Hindus, and among such its influence is extend- 
ing. 

Tho educational work of the Church is ex- 
tensive, it having in this area a total of 1,301 
schools of nil grades, including three college s 
twenty-two high schools, and numerous ror> tal 
training and the logical institutions. The 
registered attendants in these schools number 
42,529 
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The Salvation Army. 


Special effort is made for the instruction and 
development of the young people of the Church, 
there now being 483 chapters of the Epworth 
League vith 20,253 enrolled members, and 5,345 
organized Sunday Schools with an enrolment 
159,520. 

The publishing interests of the Church are 
represented in two presses at Madras and Luck- 
now, the former doing work in four vernaculars 
and the latter in six. The periodicals issued 
cover the interests of both the evangelistic and 
the educational field, the Indian Witness, the 
Junior Methodist and Methodist Education 
being in English, while the Kaukab-i-Hind, the 
Raflq-1-Nlswan, the Bal Hit Karak, and other 
periodicals for women and children are issued 
in several of the vernaculars. 

The governing body of the Church is the 
General Conferences held quadrennially in Ame- 
rica in which the ten conferences now existing 
In India are represented by twenty-eight dele- 
gates. Tlie polity of the Church in India looks 
forward to coniphte independence under the 
general governing body, there at present being 
but about three hundred and fifty American men 
and women as compared to 480 ordained and 
3,162 unordained Indian and Burmese workers 
At present the area is divided into seventy-two 
districts each in charge of a superintendent 
and among whom arc many Indians. The work 
is supervised by tour Bishops, elected by the 
General Confere nce, and resident as follows 
Bishop Frank W. Warne, Bangalore ; Bishop 
John W. Robinson, Delhi; Bishop Frederick 
B. Fisher, Calcutta ; and Bishop Brenton T. 
Badley, Bombay. 

THE AMERICAN WESLEYAN METHODIST MIS- 
SION, Sanjan, Thana Distnct Headquarters 
Stations with missionaries, Danda, Maroli, via 
Nargol, Thana District. Vapi (Daman Ito.id Sta- 
tion), Surat District. Pardi 6, Surat Distiiet. 
Six missionaries on field. Two on lurlough. One 
under appointment. Four main station-. 
Two boarding schools. One industrial school. 
One Bible school. Six village schools. Superin- 
tendent: C.B. Harvey, Sanjan, Thana District. 

The Reformed Episcopal Chuiioh of 
America at Latipur and Lucknow, U. P., has 2 
Missionaries, 4 Outstations, 1 Hospital, 2 
Orphanages and a membership of nearly 100. 

The Methodist Protestant Mission began 
work in India in 1019, has a staff of seven 
missionaries, and one under appointment 
The wc^k is confined to Dhulia Taluka, with 


one Main station, Dhulia There two boaid- 
mg sdiools, district evangelistic work and 
medical work Secretary: Mtss Mildred Mis- 
kmien, Dhulia, West Khandesh. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society commenced work m India in 1817 
(Ceylon in 1814). The Mission in India, apart 
horn Ceylon, is organised into 7 District 
Synods with 2 Provincial Synods. There is a 
large English work connected with the 
Society, 20 ministers giving their whole time 
to Military work and English churches: 

The districts occupied include 08 main sta- 
tions in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, 
Punjab. Central Piovirices, Tlvderabad (Nizam’s 
Dominions), United Provinces and Burma. 
The Burma Synod has recently been attached 
to the Ceylon Provincial Synod for purposes of 
administration Its statistics aro no longer 
imludcdin this statement. The European stall 
numbem 102 with 75 Indian Ministers and 791 
Indian workers; Communicants 18,513, and 
total Christian community 101,245. There are 
7 large numbers of organised Churches many of 
which are self-supporting. 

Educational work comprises 3 Christian 
Colleges students, 2,033 ; 5 Theological Institu- 
tions, students, 329; 7 High Schools, pupils, 
3,427 ; 14 Industrial schools, pupils, 400; 923 
Elementary schools, with 26,180 scholars In 
Medical work there are 3 hospitals, 12 dis 
pensarics, 1,127 in-patients and 65,431 out- 
patients. 

The Women’s Auxiliary carry on an exten- 
sive work in the places occupied by the W. M. 
M. S There are 93 women workers from 
abroad of whom 16 are qualified doctors. The 
Indian women workers number 382. There 
are 109 girls* day schools with 13,177 pupils and 
28 boarding schools with 1,979 hoarders. Them 
are several philanthropic institutions for the 
rescue and training of women. The Women’s 
Auxiliary manage 1 2 hospitals and 9 dispensa- 
ries, which had 8,041 in-patients and 97,533 
out-patients. The cost of the work to the 
Women’s Auxiliary in 1925 was nearly £ 25,000. 

The Free Methodist Mission of North 
America — Established at Yootmal, 1893, opei ates 
in Berar with a staff of 17 Missionaries and 45 
Indian workers. Organised churches 4, 1 Theolo- 
gical school and 9 Elementary schools, and 2 
Anglo- Vernacular schools and Dispensaries 3. 
Secretary : Rev. Elizabeth Moreland, Yootmal, 
Berar. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


For many years the operations of the Salva- 
tion Army in India were under the immediate 
direction of eight Territorial Commanders, in 
part responsible to Commissioner Booth-Tucker, 
as Special Commissioner for India and In part 
to International Headquarters. The General 
recently decided to divide the country into lour 
distinct Commands, each under its own Terri- 
torial Commissioner and directly lesponsible 
to International Headquarters. 


Northern India — The area under this com- 
mand is the S. A. work in the whole of the 
Punjab and the United Provinces with Head- 
quarters at Lahore. 

In addition to an extensive evangelistic work 
in the Punjab, and in several centres in the 
United Provinces, there are a number of Set- 
tlements for the Criminal Tribes m the United 
Provinces (where this important work was first 
introduced) and several also in the Punjab. 
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In the Punjab is situated an agricultural 
settlement consisting of a large village of 1,800 
inhabitants who cultivate some 2,000 acres ol 
land, in which they will gradually acquire pro- 
prietary rights, the Government having given it 
to the Salvation Army on easy terms. This 
is proving to be very successful. 

Tlio oversight of a laige tiact of country 
in the Punjab, compiling some two thousand 
acres of land, has been handl'd to file Salva- 
tion Army, for the purpose of establishing a 
Colony. 

Other institutions include Weaving Schools 
Agricultural, and Fruit Farms, Day anil 
Boaiding Schools, a Home for stranded Euro- 
peans, and for British Military Soldiers, 2 Hos- 
pitals and 1 Dispensaries. 

Village Centres occupied, 1,783 ; Officers and 
Employees, 58O ; Social Institutions, 23. 

Territorial Headquarters : 8. A., Ferozcpore 
Road, Lahore, Punjab. 

Ten it onal Commander : Colonel Him mat 
Singh (Baugh). 


for the training of officers and 1 boarding 
schools for bovs and 1 for girls. 

1 Trading Department, where cloth, lea- 
ther goods, furniture, carpets, silk, lace, etc 
the piod nets of Industrial Institution-., arc 
disposed of. 

Terntonal llead<,uartenr. The Salvation 
Army, Broadway, Madras. 

Terntonal Commander: Colonel N. Muthiah 

Chief Seaetanj: Major \] Maslm 

The South Indian Territory of the Salva- 
tion \imy is operating m the Native States 
ol Tmv.uk ore and CotluiL and m the Tuuievelly 
Distill t of Jhitish India. 

They an* woi king amongst siv castes, and call-, 
hive been iecei\ ed fmm other castas, amongst 
wlmm they have not vet been able to commence 
opi rations. Even among Hie si^ castes, there 
aic distncfs from whidi tile people aie calling us 
winch they are not. able to moot yet. 
Woik is earned oil m 1,228 villages, there are 
j 1,230 Ulfu Ms and Tt adieis and 208 Day Schools 


Chief Secuiary : Lt .-Colonel Dileri Singh 
(Mdling). 

Western India. — The three Territories of 
Bombay, Guzerat, and Maratha now form the 
Territory of Western India. 

Besides the distinctly evangelistic opera- 
tions, there are established a large General 
Uospital — Thomas Emery Memorial — several 
Dispensaries, at which during the year about 
14,300 patients are treated, over 224 Day 
and Boarding Schools, a Homo for Juvenile 
Criminals, an Industrial and Rescue Home for 
Women, conditionally .Released Prisoners’ Home 
Weaving Schools; a Factory for Weaving, 
Warping, and Reeling Machines, and a Land 
Colony having a population of some hundreds 
of Salvationists. 

Corps, 315; Outposts, 475; Officers, 623, of 
whom 552 are Indian ; employees and teachers, 
91 : Social Institutions, 15. 

Territorial Headquarters : S. A., Morland, 
Road, Byculla, Bombay. 

Terntonal Commander : Lieut. Commissioner 
Lvvens. 


Theie have been advances in evoty depart- 
ment of tin* work, 111 addition to tin election 
ot a number of Village H ills and Officers,’ 
Onarteis, three Central Halls have been com- 
peted and two other-, aie m course ot diction 
A new Tiauung damson for the Mm Cadets 
ot the Mala Vila 111 area of the Terntoiy, is 
being eiei ted in Tuvandium A Divisional 
Headqil.il tei s lias also h< < u eieited for Ival* 
kul.uu Division 111 Thmkl.11, and a second 
reconstructed at Jv.oHaiak.ua. 

Futlier iiuprovemt ids have 1 m en made m the 
Medical l)i p iitnu nt audsime the return ot the 
Senior Medical OIIicm, mueli work has been 
done tow. lids the s tine The new Eje Ward 
and Wonvn’s Block ate i.ipidly neaung <<>mple- 
I ion and .1 Cholt'ia Isolation Waid and Septic 
tank system ate also hi mg planned, at 
the Catheime Booth Hospital at Xagereoil. Of 
tin 1 lUanelits, .1 mvv Inpatients’ Blot k is being 
<ons( rili ted at Clnmbanv dial, whilst the Old 
Hospital Horn Muttuikadu lias beni removed 
and re< mist nutt <1 at Ivothanalhu Time are 
two st Ik nits limit 1 con-adeiation tor vvmk 
among the l.tpeis, one m the Coclun .state and 
tlu* othet m Ninth Teiav.mcoie. 


Madras and Telugu Territory. — Tim 

Territory comprises the uty of Madras and 
work situated in the Nellore, Guntur, Ivistna 
and Wt'st Godavorl Districts of the Northern 
(drears of the Madras Presidency, also 
Bangalore. 

There are the following agencies at work: — 
257 Corps and outposts, viz., places in 
wdiich work is systematically done. 


Theie nr 78 Bovs and 30 Guls in the three 
J >o.u ding Schools, at Nagen oil and Tiivandrum 

The ( lultlieii attend lh<' Vet tu< id ir.iinl English 
S( booh 

Industrial Depaitnn nts, though the market 
for eutam biaiielns ot the work are \erv 
.slick, are maintaining tin n position and also 
doing good woik amongst, the women whom 
1hr\ employ 


112 Village Primary Schools, 4 Settlements 
for (Tiininal Tiibes with a total population ol 
3,588. 2 Industrial Schools for childien of 
Cnmitml Tribes. 1 Rescue Home. 1 Sdk Farm, 
where some 60 bo>s aie being instructed in the 
vaiuuis branches of seneultme, 2 111st ltiitiona 


Terntonal Headquailci * The Salvation Army, 
Kuiavanronam, Ttivamb mi 

Tnntonal Commnmhr Colonel (Mrs) A 
Ti ounce 

CftieJ So refaiy - laid. Colonel Yesii Dasen 
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Laws and the Administration of Justice. 


The indigenous law of India is personal and 
divisible with reference to the two great classes 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan. 
Both systems claim divine oiigin and are in- 
extricably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
lawyers as judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
wag rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parliament declared that as agtdr..^ 
a llmdu the Hindu law and usage and as 
against a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied. The rules of the 
Shastras and the Koran have been in some 
cases altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Sati Regulation Act of 
1820 ; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843 ; the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850 ; the 
Hindu Widows’ Bemarriage Act, 1856 ; and 
other Acts and Cories. To quote the Imperial 
Gazetteer, “A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law , 
uro to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects ; but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, winch is as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India is the creation of statutory enactments | 
made for it either at Westminster or by tho 
authorities in India to whom the necessmv law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegated/' 

Codification. 

Before the transfer oT India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion. Sn j 
Henry Cunningham described it as “ hope- 
lessly uuwieldy, entangled and confusing." 
The first Hteps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, to prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
years elapsed before it became law, during 
which period it underwent revision from his 
successors in the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 
The Penal Code, which became law in 1860, 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole eiiminal 
law of British India is contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who! 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said j 
" The Indian penal code may bo described as | 
the criminal law of England freed from all: 
technicalities and superfluities, systematically 
arranged and modified m some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few) to suit the circum- 
stances of British India. It h practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the code." The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
in the Codo of Civil Procedure. The Indian 
Penal Code has from time to timo been amended . 
The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
in 1908 and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
in 1898. These Codoa are now in force. 


Statute Law Revision 

In October, 1921, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency of the Hon. Mr. A. P. 
Muddiman, I.C S., to deal with the question of 
i statute law revision. Tho functions of tho 
Committee arc to prepare for tho consideration 
of Government such measures of consolida- 
tion and clarification, as may be necessary to 
1 secure tho highest attainable standard of 
fonnal perfection in the statute law of India. 

1 in several branches of the law consolidation 
j has long been overdue, and it is suggested that 
I the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist- 
ing law relating to merchant shipping, with 
such amendments therein as are necessitated or 
; rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
j English statutes since 1894 on the same subject 
should form tho first duty undertaken by the 
I Committee. Under tho conditions resulting 
1 fiom the establishment of the reformed Constitu- 
tion, increasing importance will attach here- 
! niter to the periodical examination and revision 
! of the Statute Book and tho Government of 
[ India hope that the Committee will take its 
I place as a permanent feature of the legislative 
machinery of the country. 

European British Subjects. 

| Whilst the substantivo criminal law is the 
jsarne for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European Butish 
subjects. Until 1872 European British sub- 
jects could only be tried or punished by one of 
tho High Courts. It was then enacted that 
European British subjects should be liable to 
bo tiled for any offences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also justices of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts; 
but it was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro- 
pean Butish subject. In 1883 the Government 
of Hidia announced that they had decided " to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distinctions." Tins decision, embodied in the 
llbert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is still remembered. The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus summa- 
rised by Sir John StraHioy ("India"). "The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government. Act 111 of 1884; 
by which the law previously in force was amend- 
ed, caunot be said to have diminished the 
privileges of European British subjects charged 
with offences, and it left their position as ex- 
ceptional as before. The general disqualifica- 
tion of native judges and magistrates remains; 
but if a native of India be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions judge, his 
powers in regard to jurisdiction over European 
British subjects are the same as those of an 
Englishman holding the same office. This 
provision however is subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial before the district magistrate or sessions 
judge has the right, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim to be tried by a jury of which 
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uot loss than half the number shall be Euro- 
peans or\ Aimu icons Whilst this change 

was made in the powers of district magistrates, 
<ho law in regard to other magistrates remained 
unaltered.” Since 1836 no distinctions of race 
have been recognised in the civil courts through- 
out India 

After a discussion on this subject in the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1921, 
the following motion was adopted: — “ That in 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider, what amendments 
should be made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which differentiate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
and American aud Europeans who arc not 
British subjects in criminal trials and proceed- 
ings and to report on the best methods of giving 
effect to their proposals.” Asa result of the 
recommendations of the Kaeial distinctions 
Committee tho law on the subject was fiuther 
modified, and by the Criminal Law A mendment 
Act Xlt of 192J in place of tho old Chapter 
XXXIII (53 443-463) the now Chapter XXXI i I 
(55443 419) with ceitain supplementary j«o vi- 
sions were substituted This has m -ome 
measure reduced the differences between tno 
tnals of Europeans and of Indians under the 
Code. 

High Courts. 

The highest legal tribunals in India are the 
High Courts of Judicature. These were consti- 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the 
United Pio viuces and the Punjab superseding 
the old supreme and Stidder Courts. Aloio 
recently High Courts have been constituted for 
Patna and llangoon as well The Judges 
are appointed by the Crown , they hold office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign ; at least 
one-third of their number are banisters, one- 
third are recruited from tho judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining placeB 
being available for the appointment of Indian 
lawyers. Trial by jury is the rule in original 
criminal cases beforo tho High Couits, but 
juries are never employed in civil suits in 
India. 

For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names. The chief 
difference being that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment. In Burma there la a Chief Court, with 
three or more judges ; in the other provinces 
the chief appellate authority is an officer called 
tho Judicial Commissioner. In Sind the Judicial 
Commissioner is termed Judge of tho Suddei 
Court and has two colleagues. 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, ciimi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final, 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to 11 is 
Majesty in Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England. 
The High Courts exercise supervision over ail 
tho subordinate courts. Iteturris are, regular- 
ly 3 ent to them at 'short intervals and the High 
Courts aro able, by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calling foj 
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explanations, as well as fiom die cases that 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with tho manner 
in which the couits generally are discharging 
their duties. 

Lower Courts. 

The Code of Ciinnnal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of inferior criminal court- 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every province, outsido the Presi- 
dency towns, is divided into sessions divisions 
consisting of one or more districts and every 
sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistance if need be. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to inllict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of deatii are subject to confirma- 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province. Magistrates’ courts are of three 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
is m.vlo and hugely utilised in the towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates ; 
in the Pieddency towns Presidency magistrate.- 
deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less important cases. 

Trials beforo counts of session are either 
with assessors or juries. Assessois assist, but 
do not bind tho judge by their opinions ; on 
juries tho opinion of the majoiity prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal. 
The prerogative of mercy is exercised by tho 
Governor-Geiieral-m-Councll and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the supeuor power of the Crown. 

The constitution and juiisdiction of the 
Inferior ei\i! courts vaiics. Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each distuct* as District Judge he piesides in 
its principal civil court of oiigmal jurisdiction; 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed. For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments aro made from the Provincial 
Service. Next come tho Subordinate Judges 
and Munsiffs, the extent of whoso original 
jurisdiction varies in different ports of India. 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over by 
Indians. There are iu addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
money suits up to Ks. 500. In the Presidency 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
original jurisdiction, Small Cause Courts dis- 
pose of money suits up to Its. 2,000. As In- 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in tho Presidency towns. In the mofussii 
similar powers were conferred on tho District 
Courts by tho Insolvency Act of 1906. 

Coroners aie appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary statf of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors. 

Legal Practitioners. 

Legal practitioners in India are divided into 
Barnsters-at-Law, Advocates of the High Court, 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of High Courts, 
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and Pleaders, Mukhtnus and it* venue agents. 
Hamsters and AdvocaU s are admitted by eaeh 
jJigh Court to pr;u hse in it ami its subordinate 
courts; and they alone are admitted to prac- 
tise on the original side o! some of the iharteied 
High Courts. Vakils are persons duly qualified 
who are admitted to piaetise on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts and in the 
Courts subordinate to the High Couits, At- 
torneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same way as in England, 
The rule that a solicitor must instinct counsel 
prevails only on the original side of certain of 
the High Courts. Pleaders practise in the 
subordinate courts in accordance with rules 
framed by the High Courts. 

Organisation of the Bar. 

At Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay there is a, 
Bar Committee presided over, <£-oJJicto, by the 
Advoeate-Ueucral. This body is elected b> 
the barnsteia practising m each High Court, 
and its functions are to watch tin interests 
of the Bur and to regulate its etiquette. At 
Allahabad, Lahore, Nag pore, and Rangoon a 
similar Bar Committee exists, but the electorate 
is extended to include the vakilB or native 
pleaders,. and the piesident is either the semen 
practising member of the Bai or tin Government 
Advocate. In the larger Districts and Ses- 
sions Courts, an organisation lepresenting 
the Bar is usually to be found, and in the sub- 
ordinate Courts, including the Revenue Courts 
siimiai maelunciy is gem i ally m use. Pending 
an opportunity of detailed inquiries in India, 
these general descriptions must suffice, 'I’he 
lecoiniui n datums ot t tie Indian Bar Committee 
01 192 1 ndating to the eonsiimtion ot Bar 
Couneilh for the several High (tuitsm India 
have been recent lv adopted bv the Indian Bar 
Couits Act, XXX VI It ot 1920 

Composition of the Bar. 

A considerable change is occurring in the 
composition of the Indian Bar. The following 
extract lrom an informing article in the Times \ 
(May 25, 1911) indicates the character and! 
incidence of this development. “ During the i 
last forty years, a striking change has taken i 
place in the professional class. The bull: of 
practice lias largely passed from British to 
Indian hands, while, at the same time, the J 
profession has grown to an enormous extent. 
One typical illustration may be quoted. Attach- 
ed to the Bombay High Court in 1871 there 
wero 118 solicitors, of whom 10 were Indian 1 
and 28 English, and 21 advocates, of whom 
7 wero Indian and 17 English, In 1911, attach- J 
ed to the same High Court, there were 150 soli- 
citors, of whom more than PU) weie Indian 
and the remainder English, and 250 advo- 
cates, of whom 10 only vvete English and the 
remainder Indian." 

Law Officers. 

The Government, of India has its own law 
colleague in the Legal Member of Council. 
All Government measures are drafted m tins 
department. Outside the Council the prin- 
cipal luw officer of the Government of India 
is the Advocate-General of Bengal, who is 
appointed by the Crown, is the leader of the 
local Bar, and is always nominated a member j 
of the Provincial Legislative Council, in 
Calcutta he io assisted by the Standing Counsel 


and the Government Solicitor, 'there arc 
Vdvocates-Geueial and Government (Solicitors 
for Bombay and Madias, and in Bombay there 
is attached to the hceietaiiat a Legal Remem- 
brancer and an Assistant Legal Remembrancer, 
diawn from the Judicial Branch of the Indian 
Civil Service. The Government of Bengal 
consults the Bengal Advocate-General, the 
Standing Counsel and the Government Soli- 
citor, and has besides a Legal Remembrancer 
(a Civil Servant) and a Deputy Legal Remem- 
brancer (a practising barriatei); the United 
Provinces are equipped with a civilian Legal 
Remembrancer and professional lawyers as 
Government Advocate and Assistant Govern- 
ment Advocate; the Punjab has a Legal Re- 
membrancer, Government Advocate and a 
Junior Government Advocate, and Burma a 
Government Advocate, besides a (Secretary to 
the Local 1 egislative Council. 

Sherilfa sue attached to the High Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They are 
appointed bv Government, selected from 
non-officials of standing, the detailed woik 
being done by deputy sheriffs, who arc officers 
of the Court, 

Law Reports. 

The Indian Law Reports are now published 
in seven series — Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Allahabad, P.itua, ballot « and Rangoon 
1 under the authority of the Governor* 
Generat-iu-Oouneil. They cor, tain cases de- 
termined by the High Court and by the Judicial 
Committee on appeal horn the particular High 
1 Court. These appeals raise questions of very 
great Impoitanee, and the Council of Law 
1 Reporting for England and Wales show thch 
i appreciation by punting the Indian Appeals 
| in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
a digest ot Indian Appeals covenng the period 
1874-1893. The olher Provinces and States 
have Bern's of repo its Issued" under the authority 
either of the J udiclai y or the State, 

Legislative Power. 

The supreme power of Parliament to legislate 
for the whole of India cannot lie questioned 
in practice, howevu, tins power is little used, 
theie bung a majority of officials on the Im- 
perial Legislative Council — a majoiity deli- 
berately reserved in the India Councils Act of 
191)9 — the Sieietary of State is able to impose 
Ins will on tiie Government of India and to 
secure the passage of any measuie lie may flame, 
regardless of the opinion of the Indian autho- 
utios. Legislative Count ils have been estab- 
lished both for the whole of India and for th° 
piitieipal provinces. Their constitution and 
functions aie fully described in detailing tha 
powers of the Impenai and Provincial Councils 
j (q v j. To meet emergencies the Govomor- 
(leneial is vested with the power of issuing 
ordinances, having the same force as Acts of 
the Legislature, but they can remain in rorce 
for only six months. The power is very little 
lucd. The Governoi-General-m-Counci! is 
also empowered to make regulations, having 
all the cogency of Acts, for the more backward 
parts of the country, the object being to 
bar the operation of tbe_ general law and 
permit the application of cfertain enactments 
only. 
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Bengal Judicial Department. 


I lau km, The lTon Sir George (Tins, Ivt ,KC, Hai-af-Law 
Ghosh, Tin Jlon Mi Justice Cham Chundci, J\t , 
Law 

Buckland, The Hoti'ble Mr Justice Philip Lindsay, Ivt, 
Jlar-at-J.aw. 

Suhiawaidy, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Zahhaiiur Kahuu 
Jlai-at- Law 

Cuming, 'J'he Hon Mi Ju slice Vithm lferhett, hi , i o s 
Penison, 'l'lie Hon’ble Mi Justice lleibeit Uia> huist, 
Zahnl, Har-at-Law. 

Ghosh, The Hon’ble IVT i Justice lie pin T5eli.ii I, M X , Icr. 
Canton, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Kdwaid Hiooks llciidci- 
son, I o s 

Cage, Thu Hon’ble Mr Justice Attluir, K (’ , liai-at-Law 
Chot/.nei, 'L’lie Hon’ble Mi Justice Allied James, I (’ s , 
Duval, Tlu' Hon’ble Mr Justlie Lleibeit Clullp, M A , 
Lb M , c l E , l c s„ Bai-at-Laxv 
Mukhaiji, 'J’lie lion Mr Justn e MamnathaHath, M V , n L 
Costello, 'l’lie Hou’ble Mr Justice LeonaidW iltted Janus, 
M \ , Lb n , liar at- Law. 

Graham, The Hon’ble Mi Just lie John Cullei, ! f’S 
J«ut- Williams, 'L’lie Hon’ble Mi Justice John, K c , 
Hat -at -f .aw 

Malik, The llou’ble Mi. Justin* Satyi mlia Chamlia, lrs 
Mittei, The llon’hle Mt Justice Dwaikanath, M A , UL . 
Vacant 

Cam kudge, H R, Har-at-Law 
Hasu. K , HaL-.it- Law 
Gooding, Ij C. 

Ghosh, M. C , U’.s .... 


Ivhundknr, N. A , 15ai-at-Law 

Guha, Smondia Nath 

Sadhu, Jtai Bahadui Tarak Hath, <’ l b. 

Remfiv, Manure 
Ghatak, N , M it.K , Hai-at-Lnw 
Mitra, Satish < ’handia 
D’AhicW, r. A. 

Moses, O., 15ai-at-Law 


Stoik, ft. C., I 0 S. 

Counsel!, Clank licit lam 
klniic>, Alexaudei 

Calkner, Groige McDonald, H.u-at -Law 
Jioneijei , lv Jv Shcllj, 15a r-at-J. aw 


Chn 1 Judiee, 

J’uiMie J ml go 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto (Uu It a\c ) 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

J)Hto 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto ( \ddihoiml ) 

Advoiatc-Gi in i.il 
St AlldlUg ( ’oilllsl I 
Govi j miicnt ( miiist I 
Gom’Iiiiui lit Solicit oi and Cuhlie 
Ciosc< utor in the High Court 
Siipeimtendi nt, and Ri m< mluam er ol 
J.t gal \llairs and J mill i.il St t u tai y 
to Goxenmu nt 

J>ej>iit v Supeiinteiidi nt and Runt ni- 
bianeerol Legal \lbiiis 
Senioi Goxetmm nt. Cleadi i 
Public Croseeulor in the Couits ot the 
Piesidem y Magistrates in Calcutta. 
Regjstiar 

Mastei and Dlliu.il Releiee 
Ri gi-J i.ti in I usolxi m \ 

Set t< t.u \ to the ( hit | J list lec and Hi ad 
5 lei k, Dt i lee Depail 11)' lit 
Cluk ot the (Town tot (Tiumial 

Sessions 

Ri gistiai and Taxing Ollim, \ppcl- 
l.ite J ui isdli I ion 
J)l pllt\ Rieisti.u 

Administ latoi-Gi m ial and Oilu i.il 

'l l lister 

Otln lal Assignee. 

Oilu lal Rcceivi i. 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Mai ton, 'l’lie tlon’ble Su Ainbeisou Ranington, M \ , 
LL i) , Hai-at-Law 

J’awd'tt, The Hon Sir Charles Gonkm, Hill, Kt ,ics 

Ciump, The Hon’ble Mi Justlie Louis Cbailes, I (* S 

Ivenip, The lLon’ble Mr. Justice Hoi man Wright, 
Bar.-at-Law. 

Madgaonkar, 'J’he Hon’ble Mi. Jiistne Govind Dinaidith, 
b A , 1.0 S. 

Mu /a, Ah Akhar Ivhan, The Hou’ble Mr. Justice 
Har-at-Law. 

JJhukwoll, 'J’hc Hoii’ble Mr Justice Ceul Putin k, 
Bar -at - L.aw 

J’atkar, The Hon Mr. Justice Sitaiam Snndaiiao, n \ ,LLH 

Jlaker, The Hon Mr Justice \V T’ \V , b A (Oxoti ), l o s 

Davar, 'J'he Hou’bte Mr. Justice Jehangir Dinsliali, 
Bar-at-Law, 


Chn l Justice. 
Piiisik Judge 


Ditto 

Jaitto. 

(On h axe ) 

Ditto. 

(On li axe ) 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

(On leave ) 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

(Otlinating ) 
(Additional . ) 
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Bombay Judicial Department — contd. 


Murphy, The llon'hlc Mr Justice Stephen James res 
Kemp, The Hon Mi ,lihtno l\ Mrl , Bai-at-Law 
Itangnekar, The Hon hie Mr. S.ijha Shanker, u A ,ll ll. 


Puisne Judge (Officiating ) 
Dll to. 

Ditto (Oilig Additional ) 


Bar-at-Law 


Ivanga, Jamshedji Behramji, M ll , B. 
Balak Ram, 1,0 s 
lvirke- Smith, A. 

Vakil, J. H , Bar-.it-Lavv 
Kemp, K. Mac l., Bar.-at-Law . . 
Mitchell, U. C. B... 

Phlrozshah Behramji Malbari, Bar.-at-Law 

HlrjlbhaiHormasjl Wadia, m.a 


Nassarwanii Dinshahjl Gbarda, b a., lb b. 


Advocate-General. 

Kcniembiancei ot Legal Affairs 

Government Solicitor and l’ublic- 
Pioseeutoi 

Clerk of the Crown. 

Reporter to the High Court. 

Administrator-General and Official 
Tiustee and Registrar of Companies. 

Prothonotary, Testamentary and Admi- 
ralty Registrar. 

Master and Registrar in Equity and 
Commissioner for taking Accounts and 
Local Investigations, and Taxing 
Officer. 

Deputy Registrar and Sealer, Appellate 
Side, and Secretary to Rule Committee, 
Acting Registrar, Appellate Side. 
(On leave). 


! 


court ok Tine Judicial Commissioner of Sind. 


Percival, Philip Edward, O.I.R , B A., 1 . 0 . 8 . 

Wild, A. C , n a , 1 <’ s. 

Aston, Arthur Ilemy Southcote, m.a , Bar-at-Law 

Rupchand Bilaram 

DeSou/a, Dr. K. X., M A , ll b , 1.0 8 , Bar-at-Law 
Milne, R li.MA.H’s 


Judicial Commissioner (on leave.) 
Ditto (Olhg ) 

Additional Judicial Commissioner. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. ( On lea\e ) 

Ditto (Olhg) 

Madras Judicial Department. 


Trotter, r Hhe llon’hh* Su Victor Muiiay Coutts, Jvt., M A , 
(Ovm ), Bar-at-Law 

Spencer, The lion hie Sir Chailrh Guidon, I <’ S , 
Bai-at-Law 

Phillips, 'The Hon’hli* Mi William W at kin, ics 
Kuniaraswann Snstii, The Hon’hle S11 ( V , Divan 
Bahadur, ha.ii L 
Ramesam, The Hon’hlc Mr V' 

Odgcis, 'The Hon’hle Mi Chalks Edwin, V A , 1 ; CL , 
Bar-at-Law 

Devadoss, 'Hie Hon hie Mr M D , Har-at-Law 
Venkatasnhlia Kao, The Hon’hle Mi M , 11 a , 1; L. 
Wallace, The Hon’blc Mi E H , I «’ S. 

Beasley, The Hon’hle Mr. HOC 
Waller, The Hon’hle Mr I) G . I c s 
Madhavan Nair, The Hon’hle Mi C , Bai-at-Law 
i’lruvenkata A< harivar, (’ It, Diwan Ikiludui 
Jn< kson, The Hon’hle Mr G H B , I c s 
Cornish, The ITon’blc Mr HD 
Rappell, A C ,1 0 s 
\naiit haknshna Ayjnr, C V , n A . 11 L 
Moresby, ('liailes 

Bowes, L H ... 

JSladhaxa Menon, K P , Bai-at-Law 

Tnunarajana Ailumvur, M a , Advocate . 

Rnmehandia A> yai, K 
Itaj.igopala Aelmnvai. N. 

Sankaianarayana, B C , M.A , ll b , Bar-at-Jaw 


Chk f Justt 

re 

Judge (On leave.' 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 

(On leave ) 

Ditto 

Ditto 

(On leave) 

Ditto. 


Ditto 

(Tern pot arv ) 

Ditto 

(On leave ) 

Admuiisti 

atoi-General. 

Regtstiar 


Advocate- 

■Geneial 


Government Solicit 01 
Public Prosceutoi 

Puhhe lToseuitor and Crown Prose- 
cutor 

Kditoi, Indian Law Reports, Madias 
1 Senes. 

Law liepoitei 
S Ditto. 

I Ditto. 


Patteison, Davis ( Iaike 
Ran, B .N 


Assam Judicial Department. 

Distikt and Sessions Judge, Assam 

Valley 1 list nets. 

■ -• .. . Secretary to Government, Legisla- 

tive Department, and Secretary to the 
Assam Legislative Council. Superin- 
tendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs. Administrator- General and 
Official Trustee. 
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Assam Judicial Department -amtd. 

Kdgley, Normnn Gooige Aimstiong .. .. . . j District. and Session Judge, Sylhet 

and Caclun 

Officiating Distiict and Sessions Judge, 
Assam Valley Districts (Tempoiniy ) 
Addition al District and Sessions Judge, 
Sylhet and Cacliar. 

2nd Additional Disfriit and Sessions 
Judge, S\ diet 

3id Additional Hist net and Sessions 
Judge, S> diet, 

Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 

Terra], The lion* bio Mr Courtney .. . Gliiel Ju-Ju e 

Multiek, The Hon’hlc Sir Hasan! u Kumar, K< , I c s Puisne Judge (On deputation ) 

Jwala LTashad, 'I’iu* Hon’ble Su, Kt . Hal llaliadm Ditto 

Prafulla Hanjan Das, The lion Ah .lustue, Ha i -at- haw Ditto 

Adami, The lion Mr Justice Leonard Ohnstinn, I (’ s Ditto 

Hoss, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Knbeit Lindsnv, I rs Ditto 

Wort, r l'he Hou’bte Air Justice Allied William Kwait, Ditto 
Hnr-at- haw 

Saliav, Tiie Hon’ble Mr Justice Kidwant .. Ditto 

Maepherson, The Jton’hle Mi .lustue Thomas Stew ait. Ditto 

c u , i c ? , Hnr-at- haw 

Fazl Ali, r l'he lion Mr Justiee S:u\ id, Bnr-nt-haw Ditto 

Williams, K W , 1 0 a . . . . . . ltegistiur 

Saiyid Sultan Ahmed, Sir, Kt , Bai -at-Law . . . . Do v eminent Advocate. 

Burma Judicial Department. 

Rutledge, The Hon’ble Su John Guy, Kt ,K <’ , At A , Bai- Chief Justice, Rangoon, 
at- haw. 

Pratt, The Ifon’ble Mr Justice Homy Sheldon, M A , i (' s Judge, Mandalay 


lleald, TheHon’lde Su Benjamin Ifeiboit, Ivt , M v , I <’ s , Do Rangoon. 

V.D. 

Carr, The Hon’ble All Justice William, T a s .. Do do. 

Cunlille, T’ho Hon’hle All. Justice John Robert Kills, liai Do. do 

at-Law. 

Ciiari, The Hon’ble Air. Justice Pamngav ur Naiasimlia, Do. do. 

B.L 

Das, The lfon’ble Mr Justice J\of is Ranjnn, Dai -at- haw Do. do. 

Ottei, Tin* Uon’IdeAIi Justice Kobeit JOdwaid, M 0 , li.u- Do. do. 

at-Law. 

Ba, Tiie lfon’ble Air Justin* Maung, KUt.nt . . Do do. 

Hu, The Ilon’ble Mr. Justice Mya, liai -at- haw .. Do. do. 

Jii own, The Jfon’ble Mr Justice Harold Ariow smith, it \ , Do. do. 

I c.S , Bai-at-Law 


Administrator-General, Official Trustee. 
Official Assignee and Receiver, Ran- 
goon. 

Government Advocate. 

Government Prosecutor, Moulmcin. 
Registrar, High Court. Rangoon, 


Central Provinces Judicial Department. 

Findlay, Charles Stewart, M A., LL B., I c.s. . . . Judicial Commissioner. 

Hallifax, if. F„ i.e.s Additional Judicial Commissioner (on 

leave ) 

Prideaux, P.W.A.O.BE. Do. do. 

Kinkhede, Rao Hahadur Afadhorao, b.a , B L . . Do. do. (Offi< luting). 

Gliulani Mohiuddm, K D , M A , LUi , Bar-at haw Additional Judicial Commissionei (Tempy ) 

Staples, Francis Hammond, M A , I <’ s . Do (Officiating) 

Grille, F. I., Bar-at-haw, ICS . Legal Heiiiembrancer. 

Dick, George Paris, O.I.E., Bar-at- Law Government Advocate. 

Bhagade, Shridhar Madho, m , b l . . . . , . Registrar, 

Borwanker, Kesiioo Kaghunath, b.a., ll n. . Depul y Registrar. 


llormasjl Jivanji, m.a ,f S.O., LL B., Har-at-Law .. 

Eggar, A., M.A., Bar-at-Law 

Barretto, Charles Lionel, Advocate 

Dunkley, Herbert Francis, M.A., Bui -at-Law. . . 


Blank, Abraham Lewis 
lahirl, Narendra Nath 
Ba«u, Pashupati 
Das, Afohendia Nath 
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N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 
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The Police . 

THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Origins -Cornwallis was the litst Indian 
administivitoi to take tin* Imidcn of policing the 
country oft the /.eiuind.us and to plate it, on 
Government He oidered the Distrut Judges 
of Jlcngal in 1 7113 to open a Tliana (Police 
Station) foi eveiv 400 square milts ol their 
jurisdiction, and to appoint, st ipcudiui y thana- 
darn (Police Station Ottheis) and suboidinates 

In Madras in 1HLC» Sir Thomas Munro took 
Mipoimtondein e ot police out oi the hands ot the 
sedentai v judges and plai ed it in t he hands ot the 
peripatetic Collector, who had tin* indigenous 
Milage police system a I read \ under his <ontrol 
in tins way the hevcniie Depaitment controlled 
the police ot the (list nets and still to 
some extent docs so, especially in Bombay 
Presidency 

In khandesh f mm 1S2G- >0 Outiam of 
Mutiny lame showed how a whole time mihtai\ 
commandant could turn incorrigible niurau- 
deic*rs into excellent police, and Su (Secure 
Clerk, Governor ot Bombay in 1848, applied the 
lesson by appointing lull-time* Kuropcati Supeim- 
tendents ot Police in many Distmtx. 

Madras had a toil me scandal in 1S.V1 which 
showed that 3 Collectors had no time for ical 
loliee suporintencic*nee , in 18f>!) the* piluciple ot 
ull-time Hurojican supenntendc nee was intro- 
duced in a Madras Ac t of that- v car and the cemtiol 
ot the Collector was remo\ed 

The Mutiny lc<l to general poln c* o\erhaul 
and ret rein lmieiit and the Madias \c t was 
mainly followed in India Act V ol 1K(>1, •* \n 
Act for tiio Regulation ot Police" which still 
governs police working everywhere in India 
e\< cpt, Madias, and Ronibuy, whnh has its own 
Police Act (IV of lsun) | 

Working — -Stinth speaking there is no j 
Indian Police*. With tile doubtful exceptions 
of the Delhi Impel lal \iea Police*, and the* 
advisory staff of the Intelligence* Ihueau attached 
to the* Home Department, the* Government ot 
India tins not a single police* ottieer diree t]y nr»dt*r 
its eonti ol The police provided toi hy ttu* 18(U 
Act is a provincialised police, admimsteircl by 
t tux Local Government concerned, subject only 
“to the general eontiol" ot the* Govcinoi 
Genc*ral. 

Within the Local Government ana the* 
police arc enrolled and oigamsecl in District, 
fences, at the head ot each oi whie h is a Distmt 
Superintendent of Police vMtii powcis of enhst- 
liu'nt, and dismissal of ecmstalnilai v , and Police 
Station Otficcis may also he dismissed by the 
1) S P 

The* I) S P is subject to dual eontiol. 
The force tie commands is placed at the disposal 
of the District Magistrate tor the enforcement 
ot law and the maintenance of orelerm the District. 
Hut the departmental working and etluieney 
ot the force* is governed by a dep irf mental 
hierarchy ot Deputy Inspector-Gene ial of Police, 
Insjiector-Gcncr.il of Police, and Home- Depart- 
ment. Generally speaking, the D S P lias to 
correspond with Ids Distiiet, Magistrate* on 
judicial and magisterial topics, and with his 
departmental chiefs on internal woiking of his 
force. 


The C- I- D.— The Curzem Police Com- 
mission ot 100.2-3 inodcniised police woiking 
by ptovidmg lor the dnect enlistment and 
flaming ot Kdueated Indians as Polite Station 
Ottieeis. and by neat mg specialised police 
agencies under each Local Government tor the* 
investigation ot specialist, and professional 
ciime These agencies aie* known as Criminal 
Investigation Departments and work unde r 
a Deputv inspector Geneial They collate 
inhumation aixnit, crime*, edit the Cnmr (Uizetle, 
take* ovc*r ti om tin* Distmt Police climes 
with i.imifieations into several jurisdictions, 
and tlic*\ c ontiol the working of such seiontille 
polite developments as the Linger .Print 
identification Bureaux. 

Headquarters and Armed Police — 

\t flu* thief town of each Distiiet. the* D S, 1' 
1ms his othce and also his Headcpiartc*r Police* 
Lines and paiade giound. Tills is the main 
centre tor accumulation and distiibution to ttu* 
Police Stations and Outposts ot the District, of 
clothing, dims, ammunit ion, and accoutrements 
Hen* an* the Store's and the Armoury Here* 
also < cmstahulai v leeriiits enlisted by the D. S. P. 
are taught, dull, deportment., and duties and 
are turned out. to till vacancies The* Head- 
quarter Lines also contain the two hundred 
or so armed police who mount guard on 
Tieasuues in flu* Distmt, and also piovide 
prisoner and treasure oscoit Actually they 
form a small and mobile local army equipped 
with muskets (single loading) and bayonets. 
The most highly ti aim'd section ot them go 
through a musketry couisi* and an* aimed with 
303 sei vice rifles At most head-quarters, 
but by no means all, Ihere is also a leserve 
of mounted and armed police 
Thanas and Tftanadars. Vlmost through- 
out. India the popular terms for Police Station 
and Police Station Olticei are " Tliana" and 
“ Than.idfir " It. is at the Police Station that 
tin* public are most in tom li with the police and 
tin* polio* with the public Whether it he ill a 
largecity or in a motussil hamlet, the Tliana is 
tin* place when* people conic* with their troubles 
and their grle\ antes against their neighbours 
or against a poison or persons unknown. In 
dealing with such callers, the* Thanudnr, who 
like* polite of all ranks, is supposed to lie always 
oil duty', Is chieHv guided by the* Fourteenth 
Ghaptei of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
and the Sec mid Schedule* at the end of that 
Code This schedule shows neaily all penal 
olfemes and states whelhoi or not. they are 
“cognisable by the police.” The fourteenth 
Chapter lays down that a cognisable complaint 
must, then and there be iceoided, visited, 
and investigated. A non.c oguisablc* complaint 
is merely noted in a separate book and the 
complainant is told to go to coiut. 

Police Prosecutors. — The complaint, in a 
cognisable ease not. only has his complaint 
leeorded and investigated without payment 
tee. If the thatiadar succeeds in establishing a 
prtmn fane ease against the accused, the pro- 
secution in eouit is conducted free of charge 
by a police prosecutor, who is generally a junior 
pleader, engaged by Government, to conduct 
police cases in the lower courts, Cases committed 
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to the Sessions are conducted l>v tin* Public 
Prosecutor or one of Ills \ssistants. and the 
reports of these oflleers and tin* comments of 
the judge me a means foi tin* D.S I* to know 
whether ills thanadais an* doing their work 
propei ly. 

Out Posts -When flic Police Commission 
of I860 devised the plan of police that still holds 
the Held, they laid down two criteria ot the 
numbers required. One was one poliicmun 
per square mile ; the other was one per thousand 
of population In towns It is well enough to 
have the available police concentrated at the 
police station lint In the mofussll the thana 
is very often fifty miles distant from portions 
of Its jurisdiction It is in such eases piofltahle 
to detach a portion of the poller* station strength 
under a head constable to man an outpost where 
complaints can be received and investigation 
begun without the injured party having to 
undertake a long joiirnev to tire distant thana 
The secret of good mofnssil jwdiee working in 
normal times is dispersion V single poln email, 
however junior, represents the rule of law and 
is an agent of Government 

The Chain of Promotion —Ordinarily 
tin* constable mav aspire to become a jamadar, 
or with nlnlitv and lm k, a Police Station (Miner 
or even Inspector The direr tlv reel lilted 
matriculate who comes in through tin* Pc due 
Training School as aThanadar mav oidmaiilv 
become an Inspector or a Deputy Superin- 
tendent, or exceptionally a Superintendent Tin* 1 
diiect De put v , an olhie icscivid tor Indians, 
has a good chance oi becoming Siipciuitendent, 
and perhaps Deputv -In*-pe« toi (ieneial I lie 
direct Assistant Siipenntendent, wlietlier tiom 
England, <»r from India, is sure ol a SupcTinten- 
dentship, anti lias ihaiues ot l> I (J alter 25 
v ears’ service. The peiiod ot ser vn e loi all lanks 
for trill pension is tlnitv years, and it an oiler 
dies in the pint ess of earning full pension his 
pension dies with him and all his dependents 
get his prov Merit fund 

Presidency Police -In the Presidency 
Towns them is umtled polh e control foi tile 
Police ( ’ommissionei is responsihje tor both 
law and older and loi depaitniental training 
and etiieiemy. 


Tin* Commissionei ot Polne of a Presidency 
Town is not, Die subordinate of the Provincial 
Inspector-General of Police atul lie deals diiect 
with Government, just, as the President y 
Magistrates deal directly with tire High Court. 
The ( ilitilnal Proc edure ( 'ode ol India Issupeised- 
ed in tlie Presidenev Towns by special police 
\ets wlrlih presi ribe prdlee pioeedum Justice 
in (irminal eases in Presidency Towns is soine- 
w hat lough and readv . not only from t his c nuse, 
hut also hecausc* Presidenev Magistrates can 
give upto sh months or Its 200 fine smuiriaiily, 

1 c, without tormal reeoul of proceedings, 
and it onlv whipping or tine up to lls 200 is 
inflated there in ed lie not even auv statement 
ot masons tor tlu* conviction 

Round Figures The pint ess of reorgani- 
sation and retrenchment goes on ceaselessly, 
annual administration m ports lor the ten major 
piovimesaud tour minor administiat 1011 s a p- 
peared tardily, and there am no mulled si at 1 st us 
tor the poll* cot India and Ihirnia The following 
llgures an* then tore mt u ly (o In- r< guided as 
appioMuutious, giving a geneinl idea of the 
numbers of polite and tin* volume of work put 
through veailv There am about, ‘50,000 Military 
Police, c lilt II v 111 Piiiinu, \ssain, and Px iiga', 
and these rost about one and a thud erores 
Tlu* lnaiuteiiaiiH* ot thc'iu is a departure troin the 
I piuuipli's laid clown by the 18(50 Commission 
I and tlie 1801 Act 

Provincial Police including Purina total 
about 200,000 and cost t< 11 and a half erores or 
an avtiage ot about one « 10 m jiei major 
Piov nu e 

Then* urc* about lo.ooo Thanas 01 Police 
Stations which aniruallv investigate* trom live 
to si\ thousand imudeis, four thousand 
daeoit les twenty -live thousand cattle thetts, 
one' hundred and seventy ordinary thetts and 
as many burglaries They pla< e on trial every 
yeai about thi<*e-cjuaiteis ot a nullum pc isons, ot 
whom about iialt a million c*t more* a 1 c* convicted 
The jail population of India, which is over .1 
bundled thousand, consists ot many habit uals 
who oil mleast* proceed to piey on the public 
until smh time* as the point* again n'uik* their 
conviction ami incarceration 


Statement D (1) “ Military Police” for 1023- 
Assam Rifles 


Commandants j 

\ssls1 j 

Comm j 

Sub and t 
Jam ) 

Hav and 1 
Naiks 

| Sepoy s | 

Total | 

,» 

15 

77 1 

880 j 

8,420 | 

5,42(1 


East 

ern Front ier Rifles 

(Bengal ] 

Battn) 

1 

1 

id 

70 

1 

75 5 

j Hi ? 


i 

j 

Bihar 

and Oris 

sa 




4*2 

50 

412 

i ,7i 



Burma 

Military 

Police 

! 1 5 <(52 

12 

i 85 

821 

1.15 

n. 


North West Frontier Constabulary 


Commandant 


Gist 

Olf 


\ssist 

1) O 


Suti and 
.lam 


llav and | 
Naiks | 


Sc jury s 


Total 


(i | 180 | I2J [ 4.580 | 5,075 


Cost 

Rs 

,7."»U17 

415,928 

219,578 


,0S2,2(U 


Cost 

Its 


| l 54,024 


l 
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Proportion of Police 

to population. 

1 to 
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1887*2 

1 to 

2,365 

1 to 

790 

1 to 

870 

1 to 

1,321 

1 to 

1,439 

1 to 

413 

1 to 

1,053 

1 to 

1,420 

1 to 

1,230 

to area. 

1 to 

12.2 

1 to 

2.9 

1 to 

5.7 

1 to 

5.75 
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15.67 
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STATISTICS OF POLICE WORK. 


The undesirability of attaching undue im- 
portance to statistical results as a test of the 
merits ot police work was a point upon 
which considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the 
evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate officers of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
depend upod his being able to show a hieh 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by 
persons arrested, and a low ratio of crime 
The objection applies more particularly to the 
use of statistics for small areas ; but they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com- 
parison even for larger areas without taking 


into account the differences ir* the conditions 
under which tho police work 5 and, it may be 
added, they can at the best indicate only very 
imperfectly the degree of success with which 
tho police carry out that important branch of 
their duties, which consists in the prevention 
of ciime. These considerations have been 
emphasized in recent orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. Subject to these observations, 
the figures below may be given as some 
indication of the volume of work falling upon 
the police, and of the wido differences between 
the conditions and the statistical results in 
different provinces. They are statistics of cog- 
1 nizable < rime — 




Number 

Number 

rsumlx r 

Persons whose Cases 
were disposed 01 

Persons 

in 

custody 

Administrations. 

0 ! ( 'uses 
pending 
from 
pre'v ions 
Year 

ot 

Offences 

repoited 

ot 

Persons 

Tiled 

1 )ls- 

( barged 
or 

Acquitted 

Con- 
\ icted. 

pending 
trial or 
nnesti- 
gation 
at end of 
the year. 

Bengal . . 

• 

5,100 

136,8:2 

1 58,688 

15.167 

143,520 

9,445 

Bihar and Orissa 


3,308 

f 5.04G 

27,913 

8,575 

19,338 

6,223 

United Pros inces 

. . 

5,364 

116,513 

73,408 

10,424 

62.984 

7,452 

Punjab . . 


8,358 

51.924 

.50,253 

20,009 

30,116 

10,775 

North- West Frontier Ti evince 

1,607 

6,126 

7,960 

3,761 

4,199 

1,042 

Burma . . 


7,012 

81,019 

r-un 

23,525 

49,892 

4,833 

Central Pro\ inces and Bcrar . 

2,280 

38,0.30 

17,770 

4,105 

10,988 

2,077 

Assam 


1,153 

14,647 

10,452 

3,254 

7,198 

2,25$ 

Ajmcr-Mcrwara 


31 S 

4,88 f 

3.545 

251 

3,280 

380 

Coorg 


153 

625) 

6 >0 

14G 

396 

100 

Madras . . 


| 13,207 

150,360 

146,271 

17,414 

128,857 

5,982 

Bombay . . 


8,428 

135,707 

134,158 

17,967 

1 16,190 

10,000 

Baluchistan 


66 

3,560 

3, 437 

I 271 

3,159 

65 

Delhi 

. . 

807 

3,911 

3,571 

1,342 

2 229 

329 

Total 

15)26 .. 

57,412 

8,58,777 

711 493 

126,215 

582,34 (> 

61,607 

1 


f 1 92 1 .. 

192.1 .. 

1922 .. 

1 54,997 

I 56,314 

59,772 

887,7 47 
846,664 
857,234 

70.3,553 
6 49,101 
651 ,466 

1 30.112 
124 821 
127,025 

570.729 

521,861 

522,002 

51,490 

50,604 

48,484 

Total** 

1921 .. 

1920 .. 

1919 .. 

56,762 

61,193 

57,002 

842,948 

851,087 

950,706 

611.15 4 
626,874 
670,5 42 

124,328 
119,405 
124,21 1 

■184,401 

505,108 

543,758 

48,410 

4.3,875 

44,246 


1918 .. 

1917 .. 

1916 .. 

44,741 

43,704 

42,022 

83.3,405 

823,950 

850,024 

590,795 

602,015 

626,351] 

\ 

107,620 
104,819 
110,2 43 

480,06.3 

495,282 

514,6.30 

44,322 

40.425 

30,47$ 
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Jail Administration. 511 

JAILS. 


Jail administration In India la regulated 
generally by the Prisons Act of 1894, and by 
rules issued under it by the Government of 
India and the local governments. The punish- 
ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted offenders include transportation , 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine- 
ment), and simple imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in tbe jails 
for civil and under-trial prisoners. 

The origin of all jail improvements in India 
In recent years was the Jail Commission ol 
1889. The report of the Commission, which 
consisted of only two members, both officials 
serving under the Government of India, is 
extremely long, and reviews the whole question 
of jail organization and administration in the 
minutest detail. In most matters the Com- 
mission's recommendations have been accept- 
ed and adopted by Local Governments, but 
in various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter, their proposals have either been rejected 
ab initio as unsuited to local conditions, aban- 
doned as unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted in principle but postponed for the 
present as impossible. 

The most important of all the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that might in 
fact be described as the corner stone of their 
report, is that there should be In each Presi- 
dency three classes of jails : in the first 
place, large central jails for convicts sentenced 
to more than one year’s imprisonment; se- 
condly, district jails at the head-quarters of 
districts; and, thirdly, subsidiary jails and 
‘ lock-ups ** for under-trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. The jail department In each province 
is under the control of £.11 Inspector-General ; 
he is generally an officer of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin- 
tendents of certain jails are usually recruited 
from the same service. The district jail is under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
Inspected by the district magistrate, The staff 
under the Superintendent includis, in large 
central jails, a Deputy Superintendent to super- 
vise tne jail manufactures, and in all central 
und district Jails one or more subordinate 
medical officers. The executive staff consists 
of jailors and warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed in all central and district jails, 
the prospect of promotion to one of these posts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviour, 
A Press Note issued by the Bombay Govern- 
ment in October, 1916, says: — “The cadre and 
emoluments of all ranks from Warder to Supers 
Intendent have been repeatedly revised and 
altered in recent years. But the Department 
is not at all attractive in its lower grades. The 
two weak spots in the jail administration at 
the moment are the insufficiency of Central 
Prisons and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
sufficient warders." 

The Jails Committee.-— Since the Intro- 
duction of the reformed constitution the mainte- 
nance) of tho Indian Prisons tails within the 
sphere of provincial Governments, and is subject 


to nil India legislation. The obvious advisa- 
bility ot proceeding along eeitain genet al lines 
of iiuiiniin application led lately to the appoint- 
ment of a Jails Committee, whit h conducted 
the thst comprehensive survey til Indian prison 
udimnistiufion viluth had been made tor thirty 
years. Stiess was laid by the Committee 
ujkmi the necessity ol impioving and increasing 
existing jail a< comiiiodutiou , ot iccruitlng a 
better class ot vvaideis , ot providing educa- 
tion for piisoiKis; and ot developing piison 
industries so as to unct the needs ot the con- 
suming Departments of Government. Other 
important recommendations included the sepa- 
ration ol mil fiom eiuninal offenders; the 
adoption of the English syshm of release on 
license in the case ot adolescents ; and tho 
creation ot children’s comts The Committee 
loiind that the rc loimative side of the Indian 
system needed paitieulm attention. They 
recommended the segregation of habituals 
from ordinal y pnsoiieis , the provision ot sepa- 
rate accommodation lor prisoners under trial, 
the institution ot the star-class system *, and 
tho abolition of 001 tain practices which are 
liable to haulm or deguulo the prison popula- 
tion. 

Employment of Prisoners. — The work 
on which convicts are employed is mostly 
carried on within the jail walls, but extra- 
mural employment on a large scale is some- 
times allowed, as, for example; when a large 
number of convicts were employed In excavating 
the Jhelum Canal In the Punjab. VYitldn the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
repairs, and In workshops. The main principle 
laid down with regard to Jail manufactures is 
that tho work must be penal and industrial. 
The industries are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment being condemned, while cars 
is taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local traders. As far as possible industries are 
adapted to tho requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and the manufacture of clothing are among the 
commonest employments. Schooling is con- 
fined to juveniles; the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
is unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian jail. 

The conduct of convicts in Jail is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them is small. Failure to perform tho 
allotted task is by far the most common offence. 
In a large majority of cases the punishment 
inflicted is one of those classed as “ minor.*’ 
Among the “ major ” punishments fetters take 
the first place. Corporal punishment is inflict- 
ed in relatively few cases, and the number Is 
steadily failing. Punishments were revised as 
the result of the Commission of 1889. Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing the heads of female prisoners and the stocks. 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Commis- 
sion as inflicting exquisite torture. Punish- 
ments are now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor. The most difficult of all jail pro- 
blems is the Internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
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warders and convict warders are employed. 1 
With this is bound up the question of a special 
class of well-behaved prisoners which was tried 
from 1905 onwards in the Than a Jail. 

Juvenile Prisoners. — As regards “youth- 
ful offenders” — i.e., those below the age of 15 
— the law provides alternatives to imprisonment, 
and it is strictly enjoined that boys shall not be 
sent to jaij when they can be dealt with other- 
wise. The alternatives aie detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to ' 
seven years, but not beyond the age of 18 ; 
discharge after admonition ; delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culpiit ; and whipping by way of school 
discipline. 

The question of the treatment of “young 
adult” prisoners has iu recent >eais received 
much attention. Under the Pusons Act, pri- 
soners below the age of 18 must be kept separate 
irom older pusoners, but the recognition of the 
principle that an ordinary jail is not a fitting 
place for adolescents (other than youth fu] 
hahituals) who aie over 15, and therefore in- 
eligible for admission to the icfoimaiory school, 
has led Local Governments to consider schemes 
foi going beyond this by treating young adults 
od the lines followed at Borstal, and considerable 
progress has been made in this direction. In 
1905, a special class tor selected juveniles and 
vounR adults was establish* d at the Dharwai 
Jail in Bombay; in 1908 a special juvenile 
Jail was opened at Aliporc in Bengal ; in 1909 
the Meiktila tail in Burma and the Tanjore jail 
in Madias were set asid^ for adolescents, and 
a new Jail for juvenile and “juvenile adult” 
convicts was opened at Bareilly in the United 
Provinces ; and in 1910 it was decided to con- 1 
eentrate adolescents in the Punjab at the ; 
Lahore Lustnct jail, winch is now worked on 
Borstal lines. Other measures had previously 1 
been taken in some cases ; a special reformatory , 
system tor “ juvenile adults” bad, for example, j 
been in force in two central jails In the Punjab 1 
since the early years of the decade, and “ Bois- , 
tal enclosmes ” had been established in some 
tails in Bengal. But the public is slow to j 
appreciate that it has a duty towards prisoners, ' 
and but little progress has been made in the 
formation of Prisoners’ Aid Societies except 
In Bombay and Calcutta, though even in those i 
cities much remains to be done. 

Reformatory Schools. — These schools haw 
beer, administered since 1899 by the Edu- 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the industrial education of 
the inmat es, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
ment on leaving school, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers. 

Transportation. — Transportation is an old 
punishment of the British Indian cinmnal law, 
and a number of places weie foimcrly appointed 
lor the reception of Indian transposed convicts. 
The only penal settlement at the present time 
is Port Blair in the Andaman Islands. 

Commission of Enquiry, 1919.— A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the whole 
system of prison administration m India with 
special reference to recent, legislation and ex- 
perience in Western countries. Its report, 
published in 1921, was summarised in the 


Indhin Year Book, 1922 (pages 670-671). A 
number of reforms were advocated but, owing 
to financial stringency, it lias not yet been 
possible to introduce some of the more im- 
portant of them. 

Fines and Short Sentences. — Those sec- 
tions of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
imprisonment must bo awarded when a convic- 
tion occurs, should be amended so as to give 
discretion to the court. Sentences of impri- 
sonment for less than twenty-eight days 
should he prohibited. 

The Indeterminate Sentences.— The sen- 
tence of every long-term prisoner should bo 
brought under revision, as soon as the prisoner 
has served half the sentence in tho case of the 
I lion-habitual and two-thirds of the sentence 
I in the case of the habitual, remission earned 
being counted in each case. The revision should 
be carried out by a Ilevising Board, composed 
of the Inspector- Gen oral of Pnsons, the Sos- 
, sions Judge and a non-official. In all cases, 
the release of a prhoner on parole should be made 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him liable to be remanded to undergo 
i the full original sentence The duty of 
I seeing that a prisoner fulfils the conditions on 
which he was released should not be imposed 
I upon the police or upon the village headman, 

1 but special officers, to be termed parole officers, 
should be appointed for the purpose. These 
parole oflicors should possess a good standard 
of education, though not necessarily a univer- 
sity degree, and should both protect and advise 
the released prisoner and report breaches of 
the conditions of release. 

Transportation and the Andamans. — If 

any fresh attempt at colonisation is made, it 
should be in an entirely new locality. A fresh 
attempt at colonisation in the Middle Andaman 
is not recommended. The retention of tho set- 
tlement at Fort Blair on the present lines Is not 
recommended. The entire abandonment of 
the Andamans as a place of deportation is not 
recommended. Deportation to the Andamans 
should cease, except in regard to specially dan- 
gerous prisoners and any others whose removal 
from Indian jails is considered by the Govern- 
ment to be in the public interests. Tho exist- 
ing restrictions as to ago and physical condi- 
tion of prisoners sentenced to transportation 
to the Andamans should, unless special medical 
grounds exist in any particular case, cease 
to apply. The Indian Penal Code should be 
amended by the substitution of rigorous impri- 
sonment for transportation In provinces where 
the available prison accommodation will not 
permit of the immediate cessation of deporta- 
tion of all but selected prisoners, the Star class 
should be the first, and tho habitual the last, 
to be detained in Indian jails. No female 
should in future be deported to the Andamans, 
and those now there should be brought back 
to India and distributed among tho Provinces 
to which they belong. In those Provinces 
where the jails are insufficient to detain prisoners 
now deported, additional accommodation should 
be provided as soon as possible. 

Criminal Tribes. — The first essential of suc- 
cess in dealing with the criminal tribes is the 
provision of a reasonable degree of economic 
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comfort for the people. It is therefore of para- 
mount importance to locate settlements where 
sufficient work at remunerative rates is avail- 
able. Large numbers of fresh settlers should 
never be sent to a settlement without first as- 


certaining whether thero is work for them. 
Commitment to settlements should, as far as 
possible, be by gangs not by individuals. It 
is desirable to utilise both Government and 
private agency for the control of settlements. 


The variations of the jail population in British India during the five years ending 1920 
are shown in the following table : — 


— 

1926, 

1925. j 

1924 | 

1923. 

1922. 

Jail population of all classes on 
January 

Admissions durin g the year 

1st 

129,753 

655,097 

128,314 

536,219 

126,478 

636,428 

134,286 

636,590 

126,917 

639,001 

Aggregate 


684,850 

664,533 

662,906 

669,876 

765,918 

Discharged during the year from 
causes 

all 

652,624 

634,779 

634,455 

543,398 

631,628 

Jail population on 31st December 

.. 

132,226 

129,754 

128,451 

126,478 

134,290 

Convict population on 1st January 

.. 

111,395 

110,310 

109,230 

114,817 

106,117 

Admissions during the year , . 

.. 

162,772 

158,139 

158,466 

158,336 

185,092 

Aggregate 

.. 

274,167 

268,449 

267,696 

273,153 

291,209 

Released during the year * . 

Transported beyond seas 

Casualties, Ac. 

• 

157,568 

783 

2,280 

153,997 

616 

2,089 

155,219 

571 

2,340 

161,166 

329 

2,428 

173,313 

1,514 

3,244 

Convict population on 31st Deoember. 

113,274 

111,396 

110,399 

109,314 

114,817 


More than one half of the total number of con- 
ricts received In jails during 1926 came from 
she classes engaged in agriculture and cattle 
tending, about 101,000 out of 163,000 are 
returned as illiterate. 


The percentage of previously convicted 
prisoners was 20’94 as against 20*28 in 1926 
while the number of vouthful offenders rose 
from 343 to 378. The following table shows the 
nature and length of sentences of convicts 
admitted to jails in 1924 to 1926 — 


Nature and Length of Sentence. 

1 

1920. j 

1925. 

1924. 

Not exceeding one month .. 

1 

80,637 

32,499 

30,67 5 

Above one month and not exceeding six months. 

64,147 

64,286 

64,933 

„ six months „ „ 

one year . . 

34,971 

31,429 

23,299 

30,972 

„ one year „ „ 

five years . . 

25,912 

24,975 

„ five years „ ,, 

ten „ . . 

3,790 

8,581 

3,856 

Exceeding ten years 


524 

350 

514 

Transportation beyond seas — 



1,540 

1,476 

114 

(a) for life 


1 685 

(6) for a term 

. . . . 

36 

117 

Sentenced to death .. 



1,057 

988 

942 


The total daily average population for 1926 
was 111,892, the total offences dealt with by 
criminal courts was 199, and by Superintendents 
117,433. The corresponding figures for 1925 
were 109,227,273 and 127,095, respectively. 

The total number of corporal punishments 
showed a decrease, viz., from 210 to 204. 
The total number of cases in which penal diet 
(with and without solitary confinement) was 
prescribed was 5,312 as compared with 4,988 
in the preceding year. 


Total expenditure increased from 
Rs. 1,65,53,713 to Its. 1,71,22,795 and total 
cash earnings increased from Us. 24,71,694 to 
Rs. 25,65,913, there was consequently an 
increase of Rs. 4,62,654 in the net cost to 
Government. 

The death rate in 1925 excluding the Anda“ 
mans was 14 ’42 and including of them 15 34 
both being below those for 1923 (14 96 and 
16 0) and the deoennial mean (22*04 and 
23-21). 
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The Laws of 1928 

BY 

RATANLAL and DHIRAJLAL, 
Editors f if the ** Bombay Law Reporter 


1. The Burma Salt (Amendment) Act 

Under the Devolution Rules, made under Section 
45A of the Government of India Act, the Salt 
Act has become a central subject. Tt was, there- 
fore, found necessary to vest in the Governor- 
General in Council powers of control In respect, 
of that subject. Amendments have been made 
in the Act to substitute “ Central Board of 
Revenue” in place of “Local Government” 
and “ Superintendent ” in place of “ Collector.” 

2. The Indian Securities (Amendment) 
Act. — The object of this Act ia to enable a 
company to hold Government Securities jointly 
with a private individual or another corporate 
body and to empower Government to pay the 
amount of the security to the. surviving joint 
holder in any case that may arise It is drawn 
on the lines of the Bodies Corporate (Joint 
Tenancy) Act 1899, of England. It enacts that 
a body incorporated under law shall he deemed 
to die when it ia dissolved. 

3. The Indian Income-Tax (Amendment) 
Act. — The law relating to income-tax is in a 
state of perpetual flux. Sometimes lacunae are 
discovered in the Act which enable persons to 
escape lightly : sometimes its provisions are 
found to operate harshly on the payeis. To 
remedy both these defects the present Ait was 
passed. The first amendment enables the 
asscssee to claim exemption for the value of 
animals used ior the purposes of tile trade, 
which die and are not replaced A new Section 
(25A) has been added. It meets with the 
situation when a Hindu family which was 
joint has been divided before the end of the 
year previous to assessment. In such a case 
income tax is assessed on the whole income of 
the joint family, but the amount is levied on 
each member pro rata ills shaie on partition. 
Each member, however, continues to remain 
jointly and severally liable to the income-tax 
authorities for the whole amount Section 2(5 
of the Act has been amended to provide for two 
contingencies. First, when a change has 
occurred in the constitution of a firm or a firm 
has been newly constituted, it, is competent to 
the income-tax authorities to assess the firm 
and its members just as if the firm had been 
constituted throughout the previous year and 
as if tho members had received their duo share 
of profits in that > ear. Secondly, where there 
is a change in the ownership of business the 
incoming member or members is or are liable 
to pay Income-tax as if he or they had been 
carrying on the business throughout the pre- 
vious year. In both cases, legislature has 
taken precautions to see that a new member or 
a new concern docs not escape payment of the 
income-tax in the first year of his or its business. 
It is interesting to inquire how a defunct part- 
nership or an outgoing member is made amen- 
able to income tax on the profit made in the 
last year of its existence or his membership. 


Section 42 of the Act lias been amended in an 
important particular. Where a person outside 
British India impoits merchandise into British 
India and makes profits on theli sales by him- 
self or through an agency, he is liable to be 
assessed to income tax on the amount of such 
gains or profits. 

4. The Inland Bonded (Warehouses) 
Amendment Act.- -Under the law as it stood 
before the amendment no goods could be taken 
for warehousing at an inland bonded waiehouse 
unless they had been previously deposited m a 
warehouse, at a customs port, lit practice, 
however, such goods were removed direct irom 
the wharf or ship's side. The purpose ot the 
present amendment is to legalise the practice 
which has been found to be convenient. 

5. The Indian Finance Act. -The purpose 
of the present Act is to provide for the conti- 
nuanoc of tho rates ot salt duty, postage, income 
tax and super tax, during the year J928, on the 
existing scale. 

j 6 The Indian Merchant Shipping 
(Amendment) Act- Under the Devolution 
Rules, the subject, of shipping and navigation 
has been allotted to the Government ot India. 
It used to be administeied hithcito by the 
Local Governments as agents of tho Central 
Government,. The contiol is now transfen ed 
to the Government of India To facilitate, work 
during the period of tiansitmn, it has also been 
enacted that the Goveinoi -General in Coum ll 
may delegate 4 his powets to the local Govern- 
ments com erned either absolutely or subject, to 
conditions. 

7. The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act 

The import duty levied on gold and silver 
sheets and plates, paper money, illustrations 
specially made for binding in books, specimens 
illustiativo ot natural science, and stone pre- 
paied as for road metalling is taken off. Tho 
duty imposed on nirients is i educed to Us 1-4-0 
pei cwt , and on silver-plated surgical instru- 
ments it is reduced horn fi() to lf> per cent,. 
The duty on white Portland cement is raised 
trom Rs 9 per toil to 15 per cent ad valorem. 
A fresh duty of 5 pci cent, is levied on imported 
cotton, hair and canvas ply, belting ior ma- 
chinery. 

8. The Steel Industry (Protection) Act— 

The Act aims at discrimination in tho protective 
duty on steel Industry. It removes altogether 
the protection duty hitherto levied on certain 
kinds of iron or steel nails and wire. Tho duty 
levied on iron or steel belts and nuts including 
hookbolts and nuts for roofing is i educed from 
10 per cent, ad valorem to Rs. 2 per cwt. 

9. The Indian Territorial Force 
(Amendment) Act.— This Act and the following 
one are the outcome of tho lecommendations 
made by the Auxiliary and Territorial Force 
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( hmmittee of 1 925 Tho Indian Territ 01 lalForce 
((insists of three kinds of units ■ (I) the provin- 
< ul unit ; (2) the urban unit ; and (3) the (Tnl- 
M-rsity training corps The third one is left 
untouched It is provided that the piovinclal 
unit, whieli will lx* recruited from ail classes 
nt men in a province, will have an extended 
annual period of training Ft will be recognised 
as tin* main part of a second line of the regular 
Indian Army • and it will lie Habit* for military 
m*i \ loo both within and without the borders of 
India The urban unit will be recruited fiom 
the educated classes of the large towns The 
conditions of training will bo similar to those 
of the Auxiliary force. The status will be like 
that of the provincial unit ; but it. will not be 
called upon for military service beyond the 
limits of their province. The provisions of this 
\et and tin* Auxiliary Force Act are assimilated 
so far as they 1 elate to 111 ban units 

10. The Auxiliary Force (Amendment) 

Act. — As stated above, the purpose of the Act. 
h to assimilate the substance of the Auxiliary 
Force Act. to the provisions regarding urban 
units contained in the Indian Tenltorlal Force 
Act. 

11. The Chittagong Port (Amendment) 

Act -The port of Chittagong has developed 
horn a minor port to a major one, forming, as 
if does, tin* outlet to the sea ot the Province of 
\ssam. It is declared a major port, and the 
statutory control of its administration is trans- 
ten I'd from the Government, of Bengal to the 
Governor-General of India in Connell With a 
view to give more effective representation to 
local interests, a Board of Commissioners for 
the port has been reconstituted. The Board 
consists of the Chairman, the Collector of the 
Chittagong District, the Customs Collector of 
the Port, one Commissioner each appointed by 
the Governor-General in Council and bv the 
\ssam-Bengal Kail way , three Commissioners 
ileited by the Chamber of Commerce at Chitta- 
gong and thiee Commissioners elected by the 
Chittagong Indian Mci chant Association, and 
one Commissioner elected by the Municipal 
Commissioner of Chittagong The tenure of 
elected membcis is to be of two years. 

12 Hindu Inheritance (Removal of 
Disabilities) Act — Under the Hindu law as 
derived from ancient Sanskrit texts a person 
suffering from congenital lunacy or idiocy is 
excluded from the right, of inheritance in a Joint 
tamily This rule had excellent reasons in itH 
support so long as the joint family was the order 
of the day. The present state of society leans 
towards disintegration of joint families It is 
inequitable, therefore, that the unfortunate 
lunatic or idiot, should be left without any means 
of support. The Act provides that such a 
Person should not be excluded from inheritance 
or from any right, or share in joint family pro- 
perty by reason only of any disease, deformity 
or physical or mental defect. 

, , 13. The Indian Mines (Amendment) Act. 

the purpose of this act is to ameliorate the 
‘ ondition of labourers working in the mines. 
Vo mine is allowed to w r ork for more than 
twelve hours out of twenty-four through the 
■'me set of workmen If continuous work is 
h'sired for all the twenty-four hours in a day. 


it can be done by adopting a system of shifts 
of twelve hours from a batch of workmen 
(Section 23A) In all cases, it Is obligatory 
on the owners of mines to put up notices 
outside tho offices stating the hours of work and 
the shifts of workmen. 

14. The Indian Succession (Amendment) 
Act. — The administrator of the property be- 
longing to a deeeased person can obtain a certi- 
llcate in respect, of any debt or debts due to the 
deceased creditor or in respect of portions 
thereof He Is relieved from the necessity of 
taking out the certificate tor the whole estate. 

15 The Indian Trade Unions (Amend- 
ment) Act/ — Section 10 of the principal Act has 
been remodelled with a view to dispel doubts 
that existed regarding the powers of appeal 
under the Act. Where the Registrar refuses 
to register or cancels the registration of a trade 
union the aggrieved union If situated within 
the limits of a presidency town or Rangoon 
may appeal to the High Court,, or if the head- 
office is situated in any other area may appeal 
to the Court not inferior to that of an additional 
or assistant Judge In the latter case, there is 
a light of further appeal to the High Court. 

16. The Indian Income-Tax (Amend- 
ment) Act - -The administration and control of 
the department for collecting income-tax have 
passed into the hands of the Governor- General 
of India under the Devolution Rules. The 
practice hitherto was for the Central Govern- 
ment to consult the local Government concerned 
before making an appointment to a Commis- 
sionershlp of income-tax This practice is now 
done away with and an all-India cadre of Com- 
missioners of Income-tax is created. 

17 The Match Industry (Protection) 

Act — The Government of India had levied 
import duty on matches and their materials. 
It is now converted into a protective duty on 
the recommendation of the Tariff Board. A 
duty of Rs. 1-8-0 is levied on a gross of boxes 
each box containing 100 matches. A duty of 
Rs. 0-4-6 is levied on every pound of undipped 
splints such as are ordinarily used for match- 
making , while veneers used for making boxes 
are subjected to a duty of Rs 0-6-0 per pound. 

18. The Repealing And Amending Act. 

The purpose of this Act is to remove or rectify 
obsolete provisions in the Acts of the Imperial 
Legislature One noteworthy amendment in 
Section 16 of the General Clauses Act of 1917 
is to make it clear that the authority empowered 
to make an appointment has also the power of 
suspending or dismissing a person appointed in 
the exercise of the same power by another 
authority. Tt Is also made clear that the exemp- 
tions granted by the Stamp Act to combatants 
are extended to non-combatants enrolled under 
the Indian Army Act 1911. An important 
amendment has been made to Section 98 of the 
Civil Procedure Code 1908, which says • — 
" Nothing in this Section (98) shall he deemed 
to alter or otherwise affect- any provision of 
the Letters Patent of any High Court.” 

19. The Madras Salt (Amendment) Act- 

An officer making an arrest is given the power 
to release an accused perRon on hail for his 
appearance before the Inspector. TWs wiH 
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minimise tlie inconvenience and hardship that 
an accused person may be otherwise put to, 
of either having to wait for some time or to go 
some distance before he is liberated on hail. 

20. The Indian Insurance Companies 

Act. — A new Section (26A) has been inserted 
In the Indian Life Insurance Companies Act 
1912, which provides that in ease of Uquilation 
of a life assurance company the surplus of any 
profits shall he allocated to shareholders in the 
proportion in which the profits were allocated 
during the last ten years. This is enacted with 
a view to protect the interests of policy-holders 
A new part (Part III) has been added to the 
main Act, containing jiro visions as to insurance 
business. Every such insurance company has 
every year to deposit with the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council four copies of the report on the 
affairs of the company, balance sheet, revenue 
account and profit and loss account (Sec. 7) 
Such company is under an obligation to report 
to the Governor-General In Connell (1) the 
amount of premiums derived fiotn business 
effected in India; (2) the amount of claims 


paid to claimants In India, and (3) the amount 
of claims paid to claimants outside India (Sec. 8). 
It has also to submit a statement showing the 
investment of the company in India in Govern- 
ment securities and otherwise (Sec. 9. N 011 - 
compllance with the provisions of the Act 
(Se.lfi) and falsification of accounts arc penalised 
(Sec. 17). These offences are triable either by a 
Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate* of the 
First Class (S. 18). A company doing the work 
of re-insurance on contract of insurance effected 
by the companies is not affected by the Act 
(See. 19) A provident insurance society can be 
exempted fiotn the operation of the Act (Sec.20) 

21. The Indian Succession (Second 
Amendment) Act -111 1920 the Indian Suc- 
cession Act of 1925 was so amended as to ntake 
it obligatory that all wills made by Hindus, 
Buddhists, Sikhs and Jams after January 1, 
1927, should be reduced to writing, signed and 
attested The present Act makes it clear that 
lb is not obligatory that all such wills should 
compulsorily require probate or letters of admi- 
nistration. 


Labour. 


Various causes hav c combined to give added 
importance to the great group of human acti- 
vities concentrated under the generic term of La- 
bour. India is still a predominantly agricul- 
tural country and more than sevonty per cent, 
of its people are dependent on the soil for their 
livelihood. Nevertheless a process of indus- 
trialisation has gone stoadily forward. Cal- 
cutta and Bombay are groat manufacturing 
cities. Whilst the jute mills dominate Calcutta 
and the cotton mills Bombay, there has grown 
up round these industries a substantial body of 
other manufactories. Another considerable 
manufacturing centre has developed at Cawn- 
pore, with cotton, wool and leather factories. 
The textile industry of Bombay has overflow- 
ed into the mofussil.and Ahmedabad and Shola- 
pore are considerable centres of manufacture, 
with a lesser one at Broach. There are also 
a fairly large number of cotton mills In Baroda 
state. In the Central Provinces the cotton 
mills of Nagpur are famous throughout 
India. The Province of Bihar and Orissa 
is the centre of the great coal mining trade, 
having absorbed the bulk of the coal mines 
formerly included in the Province of Bengal. It 
also embraces the most remarkable example of 
scientific industrialism in India in the works of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshed- 
pur, where in what was jungle fifteen years ago 
a considerable city has sprung up, which 
produces over a million tons of steel a year, and 
houses subsidiary industries which combined 
with the iron and steel works will probably main- 
tain a city ot a quarter of a million in the near 
future. The railway works of the North-West- 
ern Bailway form the core of the industrialism 
of the Punjab, where other manufactories 
are developing. The industrial expansion 
in India may bo judged from tho number 
of factories coming under the operation of tho 
Indian Factories Act of 1911 as amended by the 
Act of 1922, which amounted to 6,9‘26 for tho 


whole of British India during the year 1925 
and rose in 192(1 to 7.251. The number of 
operatives in the same years wore 1,494,958 and 
1,518,391 respectively, the figures being of the 
daily average. The industrial development of 
the Punjab Is certain in the comparatively 
near future to receive considerable impetus from 
the fruition of vocational education and the com- 
pletion of the vast hydro-electric schemes. 

Social Consciousness. 

Side by side with this industrialization 
. there has grown an increased social conscious- 
I ness of the responsibility of the community 
towards Labour. The Government of India 
passed its first Factory Act in 1881 and 
amended it in 1891. But experience showed 
that these Acts permitted considerable 
abuses and largely as the result of the agitation 
raised by The Times of India in Bombay in 1905 
against the excessive hours worked in the Bom- 
bay textile mills inquiries were set afoot which 
resulted in the passing of a new Act which 
limited the hours of labour in 1911. With tho 
constitution of the League of Nations, India as a 
signatory theieto became a participator in the 
decisions of the League on Labour questions. 
India was represented at the International 
Labour Conference held In Washington in 1919 
and by her ratifying various conventions it 
became obligatory on her to enact legislation 
giving effect to the decisions of the Conference. 
Another International Labour Conference 
was held at Genoa in 1920 to consider 
a number of questions relating to seamen, such 
as the hours of labour, manning scales, accom- 
modation, the provision for finding employment 
and other cognate questions and the Third and 
Fourth Sessions of the Conference were held at 
Geneva In 1921 and 1922. The Fifth Session of 
the Conference assembled on 22nd Oct. 1923 and 
dealt with only one item of importance — factory 
Inspection. The Sixth Session of the Interna- 
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fional Labour Conference was held in Geneva 
from tho 16th June to the 5th July 1924. Forty 
countries were represented at the Conference. 
Fhe agenda oi the Conference comprised (li 
Development of facilities for utilisation of 
workers leisure, (2) equality of treatment for 
national and foreign workers as regards com- 
pensation for accidents, (3) weekly suspension 
of work for twenty-four hours in glass manu- 
facturing processes where tank furnaces 
are used: and (4) night work in bakeries. 
The Seventh Season was held at Genoa on the 
21st May 1925. The agenda consisted of three 
main items — (1) equality of tieatment for 
national and foreign workers as regards 
compensation for accidents ; (2) weekly 

suspension of work for 24 hours in glass ma- 
nufacturing processes where tank furnaces arc 
used ; and (3) night work in bakeries The 
Eighth Session of the Conference was held at 
Geneva on the 26th May 1926 and the JNmtli 
Session immediately after on the 7tli June | 
The Eighth Session dealt with the question ot i 
the simplification of the inspection of Emigiants 
on Boardships The Ninth Session was devoted 
entirely to the consideration of maritime pro- 
blems— -the main question dealt with being tho I 
international Codification of the Ihiles relating 
to Seamen’s at tides of agreement, and general 
piinciples for the inspection of the conditions 
of work of seamen. The Tenth Session of the 
International Labour Conference was held at 
Geneva from 23th May to Kith .Time 1927 
The piineip.il items on the Agenda ot the 
Conference wen* (I) Sickness Insurance, (2) 
Fieedom of Asso< iation, and (2) Minimum Wage 
Living Mnehmeiv The Eleventh Session was 
held trom the Tilth May to Kith June, 192X 
The Agenda included (1) Minimum Wage 
living Machinery, and (2) Picvcntiuii ot lndus- 
tiial Xeiidenls The Contemn e adopted a 
Jhatt Convention contenting the cicatiou oi 
maintenance, of Minimum wage of living 
nmehmaiy in hades, paitu ulnilv home woi king 
hades to he detei mined l»v eadi St at <* V 
Heeommendation embodying the geneial guid- 
ing pnnei])les loi the application of su<h 
machinery was also adopted The second item 
was t onsideied under tluee heads (a) Geneial 
ITeventlon ol Imhishnd Aeiidents, {b) Piotee- 
tum against Accidents ot vvoikeis emplo\ed m 
loading and unloading ships, and {< ) Pievention 
ot coupling aiiidenis on hallways Diatt 
Questionnaiies on hr) and (b) weie adopted and 
a joint committee of Govei nment.s’, employers 
and workeis was appointed to study the 
question ot coupling a< enients, with special 
inference to tin* use of automatic couplings 
At the same Coiiteienee, elections for flit* J 
Governing liody tor the next three years were ! 
held on the basis of Article 393 of the Peace 
Treaty. Out ot tilt* 26 Conventions adopted ! 
by the ten sessions of tho International Labour I 
Conference, the Government of India had rati- 
ilod 11 Conventions till July 1928. In tluee | 
east's, legislative or other measures were in ! 
existence in India pnor to the adoption of the 
Conventions by the Conference and in eight 
rases legislation was passed atter latitleation. 
The Government ot India have also passed or 
are considering the framing of legislation in 
tlie ease of four other Conventions not olfieially 
ratified by them India was represented at 
all of these Conferences. Jn 1922 Iiuha was 


admitted as one of the eight countries of 
industrial importance after protracted exami- 
nation of the grounds of her claim by experts 
appointed by the League of Nations India 
therefore assumes responsibility for giving 
effect to the decisions of these Conferences if she 
latiflos them 

There has been a considerable extension of 
what is known ns Welfare Work, and although 
l this so far depends on the individual activities 
I of employers of labour the work is progressing 
well. The Sixth International Labour Conference 
: which dealt with the question of the utilisation 
; of workers’ spare time resolved that the Inter- 
: national Labour Office should collect periodic in- 
i formation on the act ion taken in various countries 
I for the development of faeilitiesfor the proper uti- 
lisation of the time during which workers are not 
actually employed In May 1926 the Government 
of India requested all bocal Governments to 
collect information on this subject from employ 
eis’ and employee 1 *’ associations and associ- 
ations of social woikers who conduct welfare 
work for the benefit of workers. The results 
of this enquuy which the Government of India 
hope to publish in due course will lie of eonsidei- 
able interest The results of the enquiry 
conducted In the Bombay Piosidenev which 
! have been published in the Januaiv 1927 issue 
I of the Labour Gazelle show that facilities for 
I education for employees are provided by some 
I textile mills, Hallways ami the Bombay 
| Port Trust Veiy little provision is made bv 
employers for providing leading rooms or 
1 binaries foi their employees The main factor 
| governing this would appear to be the illiteracy 
i of the majority ot Indian workers Em plover s’ 
| Associations and Associations of social workers 
j such as the Social Set vice League, the Young 
i Men’s Christian Association, and the Lai our 
Union, Ahmcdahad, piovide several schools, 
hbiaiirs and othei cduc ational facilities for the 
vvoikeis The piovlslon of facilities for medical 
! attendance and the supply ot mednines, appears 
to he tairlv geneial m all the labour employing 
; oign luxations in the Bombay Piosidenev 
i Either nominals or no (barges aie made in most. 
| eases In ceitain mills ‘ cieehe s* * are also 
I ((inducted for the benefit ot women workers 
I and their children. Tin* Labour Union, 

I Ahmcdahad, is the only emplovers’ association 
! which does pioneri work m the diicction of 
piovhling medical facilities toi its members 
i The Social Service League, Bombay, conducts a 
I charitable dispensary for the benefit of women 
j and children Piovistons for reeieational 
I fa( llities, such as games, lectures, shows, dra- 
matic performances, etc , are provided by 
employer* in some discs In certain ease 4 *, the 
facilities are rest lifted to only a particular class 
ot employees. Facilities toi some sort, of indoor 
and outdoor games and foi entertainments aie 
also provided l>v the Social Service League, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
Labour Union, Ahmcdahad, who do far more 
extensive work in tins direction than all the 
other organisations put together. 

With a view to earning out some of tho 
projKjsals contained m the Draft Convention 
regarding Maternity Benefits passed by the 
First, International Labour Cimlerenee held at 
Washington m 1919, a private Bill was intro* 
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duccd in tlio Bombay Lcgislui ive Council on the 
19ih March 1928, to Venn la to the employment ot 
women m factories sometime before and some- 
time after confinement and to make provision 
for the payment of maternity benefits. The 
Bill provided that in any factory a woman shall 
not he knowingly employed during the six weeks 
following her confinement ; that she shall have 
a right to lea\e work on production of a medical 
certificate to the effect that her lonflneinent will 
take place within about six weeks ; and that 
dining the period of hei absence, both before 
and after her (ontlnement, she should he 
paid an amount, of benefit by Government fiom 
a Bund to he maintained lor tin* purpose Any 
employer contravening the provisions of the 
Bill was liable to pay a line which may extend 
to Us. 500 The Select Committee, to whom 
the Bill was referred, limited the siopo ot the 
Legislation to (ertahi principal industrial towns 
in the first instance, reduced the maximum 
period of compulsory absence to three weeks 
before and four weeks after confinement, made 
provision for the payment of benefits by the 
employers and suggested penalties for infringe- 
ment. by the woman herself of the provisions of 
the Bill intended for her bene lit. 

The jo. Is also the rapidly de\ eloping Tiade 
Union movement in India. This movement is 


of comparatively lercnt growth and in its earlier 
stages, immediately after the war, it lay more on 
the surface than in deep roots and flared up in 
times of labour unrest. The majonty of the 
Trade Unions in India are affiliated to the AU- 
Jndia Trade Union Congress. The year 1928 
saw a recrudescence of an unparalleled number 
of stakes in almost all industries and in almost 
every province in India. The frequency of 
these strikes and the lack of any means to hasten 
a solution have given rise to the formulation 
by the Government of Jndia of a Bill for the 
appointment, of Courts of Inquiry, and Boards 
of Conciliation, prevention of lightning strikes 
in public utility servhes and the declaration of 
st.nkes, which may tend to eoeice the Govern- 
ment. oi to intimidate any substantial poition 
of the community, illegal The basis on which 
the Bill has been fi anted is on a principle of 
voluntary conciliation, fuller details will he 
found below under the section dealing with 
” Tinde Disputes Legislation.” 

The last few years have seen a remark- 
able change in tile attitude of the State and the 
community towards labour whieh under the 
more democratic, constitution which now obtains 
and owing also to the activities of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization is assured of a 
hearing m the Legislatures 


INDUSTRIAL SAFET 

The conditions of factory labour until 1913 
were regulated by the Indian Factories Act 
ot 1881, as amended in 1891. The chief pro- 
visions of the amended Act were Local Gov- 
ernments were empowered to appoint inspec- 
tors of factories, and certifying surgeons to 
certify as to the age of children. A mid-day 
stoppage of work was prescribed in all fac- 
tories, except those worked on au approved 
system of shifts, and Sunday labour was pro- 
hibited, subject to certain exceptions. The 
hours of employment for women were limited 
to 11, with intervals of rest amounting to at 
least an hour and a half; their employment 
between 8 p.m. and 5 a.m. was prohibited, 
as a general rule, except in lactones worked 
by shifts. The hours of work for children 
(defined as persons below the age of 14) were 
limited to seven, and their employment at 
night time was forbidden ; children below the 
ave of nine were not to be employed. Pro 
vision was made for the fencing of machinery 
and for the promulgation of rules as to water 
supply, ventilation, the prevention of over- 
crowding, etc. 

Hours Fixed. 

The next Factory Act was finally passed 
into law as Act XII of 1911. 

The new Act extended the definition ol 
*• factory ” so as to include seasonal factories 
working for less than four months in the year ; 
shortened the hours within which children, 
and, as a general rule, women, may be employ- 
ed, and further restricted the employment ol 
women by night bv allowing it only in the 
ease of cotton-ginning and pressing factories 
It also contained a number of new provisions 
for securing the health and safety of the 1 opera* 


Y AND INSPECTION. 

tives, making Inspection more effective, and 
securing generally the better administration 
of the Act. The most important feature of 
the Act, however, was the intioduction of a 
number of special provisions applicable only 
to textile factories. The report of the Factory 
Commission showed that excessive hours were 
not worked except in textile factories. The 
Act for the first timo applied a statutory res- 
triction to the hours of employment of adult 
males by laying down that, subjoot to certain 
exceptions, ’'no person shall be employed 
in any textile factory for more than twelve 
hours in any one day.” It is also provided 
in the case ot textile factories that no child 
may be employed for more than six hours i n 
any one day, and that (subject to certain ex- 
ceptions, among which are factories worked 
in accordance with an approved system of 
shifts) no person may be employed before 5-30 
a.m. or after 7 p.m. (the new limits laid down 
generally for the employment of women and 
children). 

The Amending Acts of 1922 and 1923- 

The ratification by India of the conventions 
adopted by the International Labour Conference 
held at Washington in 1919 necessitated radical 
jevision of the Indian Factories Act of 1911. 
This was undertaken during the year 1921 and 
the Indian Factories Amendment Act, 1922 
(11 of 1922) introduced a series of important 
reforms including the adoption of a sixty hours’ 
week, the rajsing of the minimum age of children 
from 9 to 12, the prohibition of night work for 
women, the extension of the Act to a large num- 
ber of small factories, drastic restriction of the 
exempting provisions, etc. The Act was further 
amended in 1923. The principal object of the 
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Amending Act of 1923 was the removal of a 
difficulty which had arisen in connexion with the 
law relating to the weekly holiday. 

The Amending Act of 1926. 

The experience gained during the three years 
which immediately followed the revision of the 
Act in 1922 indicated that the Amending Act 
had worked smoothly on the whole and that 
the main principles folio wed in 1922 commanded 
general acceptance. It was not considered 
necessary, therefoic, to modify any of the main 
principles of the Act * but several administra- 
tive difficulties had arisen in connexion with 
some sections of the Act — one such difficulty 
relating to Section 21 which provided for intci- 
vals of rest. In practice it had proved difficult 
to enforce the provisions of this section in some 
industries. Local Governments were asked in 
June 1923 to consider a possible solution of the 
difficulty and to bring to the notice of the 
Government of India any difficulties which might 
have arisen in connexion with other provisions. 
On receipt of their replies, a Confeience of Chief 
Inspectors of Factories was convened. The 
Conference recommended a number of alteiations 
designed by allowing greater elasticity in some 
directions and by increasing control in others 
to make for smoother woi king. The Factories 
Amendment Act of 1926 was, therefore, based 
on the recommendations of that Conference and 
on the opinions received from the Local Govern- 
ments. The more important alterations effected 
include the widening of the definition of ‘ Facto- 
ries’ so as to bring within the contiol of the Act 
such establishments as Electrical Generating 
.Stations, Water Works, etc., the prevention of 
the issue of ago certificates by Certifying Sur- 
geons tochildien who are not fit for employment, 
the prevention of cleaning machinery in motion 
even by men in cases where Local Governments 
are of opinion that the work is attended by 
danger to the operatives ; a clearer definition of 
the periods prescribed for intervals of rest , and, 
while still preventing the employment of chil- 
dren in two factones on the same day, the per- 
mitting of women to work in two factories on 
the same day provided that the limits for houis 
of work are not exceeded. 

The Present Law. 

In the following paragraphs it is intended 
to give the more important provisions of the 
present law on the subject by combining the Act 
of 1911 with the Amending Acts of 1922, 1923 
and 1920. The Amending Act of 1922 came 
into force on the 1st July 1922 and that of 1920 
on the 1st Juno 1920. The Act extends to the 
whole of British India including British Balu- 
chistan and the Sonthal Parganas. 

Hours of Employment. 

Rest periods in factories.— (l) In every 
factory there shall be fixed, — 

for each person employed on each work- 
ng day — 

(i) at intervals not exceeding six hours, 
periods of rest of not less than one 
hour, or 

(ii) at the request of the employees con- 
cerned, periods of rest, at intervals 
not exceeding five hours, of not less 


than half an lioui cadi, the total dura- 
tion of the penods of rest on that day 
not being less than one hour for each 
penod of six houis’ work don 1 .. 

Piovided that, in lieu of the period provided 
under sub-clause (i) or sub-clause ( ii ) there may 
be fixed pei each male peison employed for not 
moie than eight and a half houis on each working 
day, at the icquest of the employees concerned 
ami with the pievious sanction of the local 
Government, a pciiod ot rest of not less than 
half an hour so ananged that no such person 
shall work for more than five hours continuously 
and 

(b) for each child working more than five 
and a half hours in any day, a period 
of rest of not less than half an hour, 

(2) The period of rest under clause ( b ) shall be 
so fixed that no such child shall be required 
to work continuously for more than four 
hours 

Weekly Holiday —(1) No person shall be 
employed in any factory on a Sunday, unless — 

( а ) ho has had, or will have, a holiday for 
a whole day on one of the three days im- 
mediately preceding or succeeding the 
Sunday, and 

(б) the manager of the factory has previous 
to the Sunday or the substituted day, 
whichever is earlier, given notice to the 
Inspector of his intention so to employ 
the said person and of the day wliich is 
to be substituted and has at the same time 
affixed a notice to the Bame effect in the 
place mentioned in section 36. 

Provided that no such substitution shall be 
made as will result in any person working for 
more than ton consecutive days without a holi- 
day for a whole day. 

(2) Where in accordance with the provisions 
of sub-section (1) any person Is employed on a 
Sunday in consequence of his havlug had a 
holiday on one of the three days preceding that 
Sunday, that Sunday shall, for tho purpose of 
calculating the weekly hours of work of such 
person, bo deemed to be included in the preced- 
ing week. 

Employment of Children. — With respect 
to the employment of children in factories the 
following provisions shall apply: — 

(a) no child shall be employed in any fac- 
tory unless he is in possession of a certi- 
ficate granted under section 7 or section 
8 showing that he is not less than twelve 
years of ago and is fit for employment 
in a factory and while at work carries 
either the certificate itself or a token 
giving reference to such certificate ; 

(b) no child shall be employed in any fac- 
tory before half-past five o’clock in the 
morning or alter seven o’clock in the 
evening ; 

(c) no child shall be employed in any fac- 
tory for more than six hours in any one 
day. 
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Employment of Women. — With respect to J 
the employment of women in factories the 
following provisions shall apply : — 

(а) no woman shall be employed in any fac- 

tory before half-past five o’clock in the 
morning or after seven o’clock in the j 
evening ; I 

(б) no woman shall be employed in any fac- 
tory for more than eleven hours in any 
one day. 

Prohibition of Employment of Person 
in two Factories on Same Day. — No person 
Bhall employ, or permit to be employed, in any 
factory any child or, save in such cir- 
cumstances as may be prescribed, any other 
person whom he knows, or has reason to believe, 
to have already been employed on the same ' 
day in any other factory. 

Hours of Employment to be fixed. — The I 

manager of a factory shall fix specified hours for 
the employment of each person employed in 
such factory, and no porson shall be employed 
except during such hours. 

Limitation of Working Hours per Week 

—-No person shall be employed in a factory for 
more than sixty hours in any one week. 

Limitation of Working Hours per Day 

— No person shall be employed in any factory 
fer more than eleven hours in any one day. 

Exceptions. 

Where it is proved to the satisfaction of the 
Local Government — 

(a) that any class of work in a factory is 
in the nature of preparatory or comple- ! 
mentary work which must necessarily 
be carried on outside Mio limits laid down 
for the general working of the factory; 
or 

(b) that the work of any class of workers 
is essentially intermittent ; or 

(c) that there is in any class of factories 
any work which necessitates continuous 
production for technical reasons ; or 

(<f) that any class of factories supplies the I 
public with articles of prime necessity '■ 
which must be made or supplied every i 
day ; or j 

(e) that in any class of factories the work l 
performed by the exigencies of the trade j 
or by its nature, cannot be carried on 
except at (i) stated seasons or (ii) at j 
times dependent on the irregular action 
of natural forces; 

the Local Government may, subject to the con- 
trol of the Governor-General in Council, by 
notification in the local official Gazette, exempt 
on such conditions, if any, as it may impose, and 
in such area as may be specified in the notifica- 
tion — 

in case (a) such class of work from all or 

any of the provisions of sections 21, 27 

and 28; I 


and Inspection . 

in case ( b ) work of the nature described 
from all or any of the provisions of sections 
21, 22, 26, 27 and 28. 

in case (r) work of the nature described 
irom the provisions of sections 21, 22 and 28. 

in cases ( d ) and ( c ) such class of factories 
from the provisions o£ section 22. 


in case (e) (u) such class of factories fiom 
the provisions of section 26. 

The system of inspection is being steadily im- 
proved by tho appointment of more whole-time 
inspectors with good technical qualifications in 
the principal industrial centres. The principle 
of appointing women as factory Inspectresses 
has already been accepted by the Government 
of Bombay and a beginning was made in the 
year 1924 by the appointment of Dr. Tehmina 
T. II. Cama as a whole-time Inspectress of 
Factories. 


The Government of Tndia have repealed the 
Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act of 1859 with 
effect from 1st April 192+. 

The Indian Mines Act. 1923.— The Indian 
Mines Act, 1923, received the assent of the Gover- 
nor-General on the 23rd February 1923. It 
extends to tho whole of British India, including 
British Baluchistan and the Sonthal Parganas, 
and came into force on the first day of July 
1924. By this Act the definition of a mine was 
made clear, and tho weekly hours of employment 
were limited to 60 honrs for work above ground 
and 54 hours for work below giound 

In older to regulate and ultimately piolubit 
the employment of women main giound m mines 
the Government oi India have tiamed Hegula- 
t ions tor promulgation in exorcise oi tho jxnveis 
cordoned by Sort ion 29 of the Indian Mines 
\ct, 1923. In the Regulations, mines aic 
dillerentiatod under two eatogoiies : ‘ exempted 
mines,* t'iz , coni mines in Bengal, Bihar and 
Oiissa and the Central Provinces and the salt 
mines m the Punjab m which women were 
employed in under ground workings dming any 
part oi the year 1926 ; and ‘ unoxemptod mines * 
viz , mines in the rest ot the Provinces m India, 
Tho term ‘ under giound workings * is defined as 
‘any part of a mute situated beneath the super- 
jacent ground and includes veitir.il shafts 
piovidod ior access to, or foi tin* ventilation of 
such workings.’ The proposed Regulations 
provide that * On or after the 1st da> ot April 
1929, no woman shall he permitted to enter or 
remain in the underground workings ot any 
mine unless (a) she has the express permission 
of the Chief Inspector, or (6) in the ease ot an 
exempted mine, she lias upon her person 
prominently displayed a valid token issued 
under Regulation No. 4 and bearing tho name 
of that mine * The remaining Regulations deal 
with the procedure to he applied bv a system 
of issuing tokens to eliminate gradually the 
employment of women in the exempted mines 
over a period of ten years beginning with 1st 
April 1929. 
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INDUSTRIAL HOUSING. 


In most industrial centres in India the question 
of proper and adequate housing is engaging 
the attention of all public bodies and govern- 
ments to an increasing extent. Employers 
themselves are becoming increasingly alive to 
this burning question and whenever finances 
permit tenements are constructed for the housing 
of the workmen. In cases where housing is 
provided the amounts charged for rent are just 
sufficient to cover the interest charges on the 
capital outlay. In Bombay City, where the 
housing question was one of great difficulty a 
few years ago, the City Improvement Trust and 
the Development Directorate of the Government 
of Bombay have done much useful work in 
endeavouring to solve the problem. The scheme 
originally outlined by the Development Direc- 
torate for Industrial Housing aimed at a con- 
struction programme of 50,000 tenements pro- 
viding accommodation for a quarter million 
people and to be completed wifhin a period 
of eight years. This scheme was conceived 
in the boom period when labour conditions in 
Bombay were probably abnormal. By the end 
of December 1028 the Directorate had 207 
chawls compiislng 10,524 tenements completely 
ready for occupation out of which 7,277 were 
let. Out of the tenements occupied 7,157 were 
used for residential purposes and 120 for shops. 
Government ha\o decided that until the tene- 
ments now provided aie fully occupied no 
additional land is to he taken for Industrial 
Housing and that no new schemes are to be 
embaiked upon without Government, approval 

The average economic rent of the chawl 
works out at Rs. 10 per month per tenement 
All the tenements are now provided with 
iiahams. The rents 11 ved for the present, per 
month, for each tenement, vary from Us. 5-u-O 
at W 01 I 1 to Rs 9-8-0 at l)r Lisle Road. The 
Development Dcpaitmcnt proposed to let out 
ehawis ev bloc at 1 educed rents m order to induce 
employers ot labour, societies, etc , to lease 
whole thawls for their employees 01 other 
members of the public in whose welfare they 
are interested The scale of icnts for chawls, 
each containing eighty one-ioom tenements, 
(including charges for maintenance and repairs, 
sweeper and sanitary stoics) plus municipal 
taxes extra, with effect from 1st April 11)27 until 
further orders, weie — Ks. .2,862 at Worli, 
IN. 5,478 at Naigaum, and Rs 7,398 at De Lisle 
Road. At Sewn, the chawls were all occupied 
by individual tenants. The above rents work 
out at Rs. 7-11-0 per room at DeLisIo Road, 

INDUSTRIAL 

Complete statistics in connexion with 
Industrial Disputes are now available for 
the whole of India. The importance that 
is being attached to the weapon of strike by 
tho workmen in this land may be gathered 
from r.he figures published m respect of the 
industrial disputes in British India for which 
statistics have been collected. 

The year 1925 was one of the worst, years 
in the history of Industrial relations in the 
country. Tho number of disputes reported was 


Rs 5-11-0 at Naigaum, and Rs. 4-0-0 at Worli. 
Despite this offer it is reported that no Trade 
Unions took advantage of tho proposals. On 
the basis there is an annual loss of about 
Rs 20 lakhs and tills Is being met from the 
cotton cess and other sources. 

The City Improvement Trust in Bombay have 
also made very good progress in tho direction 
of providing industrial housing. The Trust 
had a total number of 9,523 tenements ready at 
the end of March, 1928, out of which 8,077 
tenements weie let lor living purposes, 113 as 
shops, 36 as godowns and 214 for weavers’ looms. 
54 tenements were reseived lor occupation by 
Miieoudams, for offices and stores, and as 
Superintendents’ Quarters. Tho floor area of 
each tenement inclusive of a small verandah 
varied from 120 square feet to 176 square feet 
but. the majority of the tenements were provided 
with the maximum floor space allowed. The 
average rent for a tenement In an Improvement 
Trust chawl works out at Rs. 5-10-0 but the actual 
rents vary from Rs. 4-9-0 to Rs. 15-5-0. The 
maximum permissible population in adults for 
a total of 8,077 tenements has been fixed at 
37,699. The actual population living in 
these tenements, at the end of the year 
1927, was 29,563 or 26,907 when equalised to 
adults. 

According to the results of the enquiry 
conducted by the Labour Office of the Govern- 
ment. of Bombay into * Welfare Work ’ carried 
on bv employeis, employees* associations and 
associations of social workers in the Bombay 
President y, private employers have taken 
lute icst in the question of industrial housing and 
have eontiilmted their quota to promote better 
housing accommodation lor their employees. 
Nearly fifty per cent of the textile mills in the 
Presidency have made arrangements to provide 
sanitary dwellings for their employees. The 
total accommodation provided is not yet 
sufficient and the percentage of workers who 
are benefited varies from 12 to 42. The Rail- 
ways pi o vide ei tlier free quarters, or quarters at 
economic rent, or rent allowance in lieu of 
quartets, to those employees who are entitled 
to ftee quarters or are required to live near 
their work. Tho Bombay Port Trust provides 
housing for 4,559 of its employees, the Bombay 
Municipality for 5,704 and the Karachi Muni- 
cipality accommodates about 500 of its 
employees fiee of charge The rents charged 
in all cases, are much below the economic rent 


DISPUTES. 

134 as against 133 in the preceding year. Tho 
number of workers involved in these disputes 
was 270,423 and the number of working days 
lost amounted to 12,578,129. 

The corresponding figures for 1921 
were 312,462 and 8,730,918. The increase 
was due entirely to the strike in the Bombay 
Cotton Mills in the last quarter of the year which 
accounted for the loss of about 11,000,000 working 
days. Of the strikes reported, only 44 or 33 per 
cent. were successful in whole or in part. This 
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Industrial Disputes. 


represents a slightly higher proportion of success- 
ful strikes than in the preceding years. The 
corresponding figures for 1926 were much better. 
They indicated that there was less industrial 
strife in that year than in any other recent year. 
The number of strikes recorded was 128, which 
was lower than that of any year since 1920, 
when the collection of statistics commenced. 
The total number of working days lost through 
strikes and lock-outs was approximately 11 
lakhs against an average of 74 lakhs m the 


preceding five years. In fewer than one-fifth 
of the strikes were the workmen sucessful in 
gaining any concession. 

The statistics ot industrial disputes for the 
year 1927 show that although the number of 
disputes during the year was but one more than 
in the previous year and the number of work- 
people a fleeted was less by about a lakh, the 
time-loss to the industry as a whole, was nearly 
double that in the year 1926 The following are 
the detailed figures for the year 1927 : — 


General P'fJ els of Disputes fat Piot'inces 


Province. 

Number of 
Disputes. 

Number of 
Workpeople 
involved. 

Number of 
Working Days 
lost. 

Bengal 

34* 

66,674 

1,464,889 

Bombay 

f>4 

28,078 

165,061 

Madras ... 

19* 

17,905 

187, 44L 

Central Provinces 

2 

1,950 

79,378 

United Provinces 

3 

1 ,291 

8,789 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

4* 

4 319 

73,570 

Assam 

12 

10,975 

33,586 

Burma 

3 

463 

7,256 

British India 

129 

131,655 

1 2,019,970 


The following table shows the data given above reclassified according to different classes of 
Industries : — 


General Kfjetl s of Disputes bn Glasses of Industry. 


Industry. 

No. of di'-pufos. 

No. of Men 
invoh ed 

Days lost. 

Cotton Mills 

60 

i 36,089 

350,011 

Jute Mills 

11 

34,296 

234,715 

Engineering Workshops . 

6 

4 042 

27,095 

Railways (Including Railway Woiksliops) 

3 

32,114 

1,250,421 

Others 

49 

25,1 14 

157,728 

Total 

129 

1 131,655 

1 

2,019,970 


The next two tables show the causes of disputes by Provinces and Classes of Industries. 
Causes of Disputes by Prodnces. 


Province. 

Pay. 

Per- 

sonnel. 

Leave 

and 

Hours. 

Others. 

Bengal 

18 

6* 

3 

7 

Bombay 

27 

17 


10 

Madras 

4 

11* 

i 

3 

Central Provinces 

1 

, . 


1 

United Provinces 

2 

1 



Bihar and Orissa 

l 

!♦ 


*i 

Assam 

7 


. , 

E 

Burma.. 

1 

2 



British India 

61 

36 

5 

27 


* One strike extended to three Provinces. 
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Causes of Disputes by Classes of Industries. 




Per- 

Leave 


Industry. 

Pay. 

sotinel. 

and 

Others. 




Hours. 


Cotton Mills 

27 

-> > 

1 

H) 

Jute Mills 


2 

2 

2 

Engineering Workshops 


2 


1 

Railways (including Railway Workshop*.) 


2 


. . 

Others .. .. .. 

2 « 

7 

“ 

U 

Total 

01 

00 

' 

27 


The following, tables show the results of the disputes mentioned in the two preceding 
tables : — 


tie suits by Provinces. 


Province 

Successful. 

Partially 

Un- 

In 



Successful. 

successful. 

Progress. 


Bengal 

G 

2* 

21 

2 

Bombay 

7 

7 

40 


Madras 

1 

10* 

8 

.... 

Central Provinces 


1 

1 

.... 

United Provinces .. 

— 

1 

2 

— 

Bihar and Orissa 


3* 

L 


Assam 

- 

7 

■5 

— 

Burma 


2 


1 

British India 

15 

32 

70 

3 


* One strike extended to tlnee pi evinces. 
Results by Classes of Industries. 


Class of Industi y. 

Successful. 

Partially 

Successful. 

Un- 

successful. 

In 

Pr ogress. 

Cotton Mills 

6 

7 

47 

j 

Jute Mills 

1 


10 


Engineering Workshops 

Railways (including Railway Work- 

.... 

* * * 4 

2 

.... 

shops) 


3 



Others 

*’ *8 

IS 

’ ’ 20 

** *3 

Total 

15 

32 

70 

| 3 
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The year 192b, for which statistics of indus- 
trial disputes tor the whole of India have not 
yet been published, was a period of great indus- 
trial unrest in India. Lightning strikes occurred 
in various Provinces and several of them weie of 
unusually * long duration. A big strike ot the 
employees ot the G. l. P. Railway was tlueaten- 
ed but the conciliatoiy attitude adopted by the 
Railway authonties saved the situation The 
strikes of the operatives of the textile mills at 
Sholapur and Cawnpoie and the sweepeis ot the 
Calcutta Corporation were among disputes ot 
some magnitude, but the moie important majoi 
disputes were the General Strike m the Bombay 
Cotton Mills, the stakes and lockouts on the 
E. J. llailway, the S. 1. Railway and the lion 
and Steel Woiks at Jamshedpur The causes, 
progress and the results of oath of these foni 
major disputes uie summarised below - 

The General Strike in the Cotton 
Mills in Bombay City lasted lrom tin* 
20th April to the 4th October 1928, and involved 
147,644 workpeople. r J'he main cause of the 
strike was the introduction ot new systems oi 
work in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Textile* Tault Boaid, whereby a weaver 
was to tend thiee looms instead ot two and a 
spinner to mind double iiamcs instead ot a 
single frame as before. The new systems of 
woik, which were adopted fox achieving gieater 
elilelencyot laboui, naturally involved retiemh- 
ment ot hands. The ho ms of woik tor certain 
operatives weie 1111 leased and additional 
emoluments in the lorm of bonus, etc , weie 
curtailed These letonns weie begun to he 
gradually introduced from the middle ot the 
year 1927 and several strikes ot the operatives 
occuried since August 1927 as a piotcst The 
modemte labour ieadeis who then completely 
controlled the textile labour fence in Bombay 
City w r eie opposed to a geneial stiikeand biought 
about a settlement of disputes in individual mills 
on the best terms possible Subsequently, however 
the membeis of the Rom bay Branch ot the Wor- 
kers a net Peasants Party, a Communist oiganisa- 
tion, exercised a eonsideinble inlliience over the 
cotton mill opeiatives, and mainly as a result ot 
their instigation, the opeiatives of the Curnm- 
bhoy r gioup ol mills stmek woik on tin* 10th 
April, and brought <mt the men ot all the other 
cotton mills in Bombay City, with the exception 
oi those in the Colaba Land Mill, by the 26th 
April The employ eis weie not given previous 
notice of the proposed strike or ot the guevances 
of the men. The extiennst leaden/, mostly 
Communists, carried on intensive piopaganda 
amongst the stukers by holding frequent 
meetings, issuing pamphlets, etc, and em- 
phasised the need lor a geneial strike to solve 
the economic ills of the operatives. In the 
speeches that were delivered to the btnkeis, 
constant references were made to the alleged 
apathy of the Millowners and the Government 
to the cause of the woikers who were exhoited 
to cany on the strike till their grievances wen* 
redressed In view of the serious situation thus 
created, H, E. the Governor of Bombay caine 
down to Bombay from Mahableshwar and 
granted separate interviews on the 27th April 
to the representatives of the Millowners’ 
Association and the Bombay Textile Labour 
Union and, he Girni Kamgar Mahamandul. 
The Millowners* Association assured His 


Excellency that they would be prepared to open 
negotiations with the repiescntattvcs of regis- 
tered Unions ot Textile mill opeiatives. Tins 
was the first instance in the Bombay Presidency 
wheie the spe< ml status of a Tiade Union as the 
icsult of registration was publnly lecogmsed 
As a result of the visit of Ills Kxeelleuey, the 
extiennst s and the moderate labour lcadois 
joined hands and formed a Joint Strike 
Committee on the 1st May and piepaied a 
statement ot the demands ot the stukers and 
forwarded the sanv* to the Millowneis* Associa- 
tion on ttie 3id May 1928. The statement 
contained 17 demands, whnli included (1) the 
rest mat ion ot the wage lates that prevailed m 
1925 . (2) that the lioms ot woik ot any class of 
woikeis should not he inci eased without the 
consent ot the woikeis concerned and without 
gi anting overtime pay for the additional time 
put m , (3) that the new systems of work should 
not he introduced or conlinued without the 
<onsultation and free consent of the woikers 
expiessed thiough their mganisation , (4) tiie 
ne<essit> for making standard mles tor all mills ; 
and (5) that 110 member of the Assoi latum should 
be allowed to altei the condition* ol service to 
the disadvantage ot the workers On the 12th 
May the Millowneis* Association issued a press 
communique replying to the 17 demands put 
forward by the Joint Strike Committee. They 
denied any' reductions in wages and laid stiess 
on the need loi a standardised muster and a 
standardised schedule of rates of wages. They 
also stated that it was essential thnt disciplinary 
measuics should be stiictly enfoiced. 

As the Millowneis’ Association refused to 
have anything to do with the Joint Strike 
Committee as it was composed of officials of un- 
registered Unions also tin; Mill Woikeis* Union, 
the Girtu KTuugai Mahamandal and the 
Bombay Ginn Jvanigur Union got themselves 
registeicd under the Indian Tiade Unions Act 
and every member ot the Joint Strike 
Committee thus became connected with one or 
other of the registeicd Unions of cotton mill 
operatives in Bombay City. The Hon* hie the 
Geneial Member of the Government ot Bombay 
met deputations from the Millowneis and the 
Joint Strike* Committee on the 13th May with 
a view to smoothing the way for a Round Table 
Conference. 

The Millowneis’ Association published a 
statement in the Piess on (he 10th June defining 
the teuns on wlinh they would bt* piepaied to 
re-open the mills. The tenns imluded the un- 
equivocal acceptance by the strikers, ot the 
following - --(1) Standardised rates of wages as 
prepared by the Millowners, (2) Revised and 
standaidised muster lolls ; (3) full ten lioms 
woik for ail male operatives , and (4) a levised 
set of Itules and Regulations with a view to 
entorce stricter discipline than obtained in the 
past,. The Joint Strike Committee issued a 
rejoinder on the same day pointing out that the 
financial history ot the industry did not warrant 
a reduction in wages and that 111 the preparation 
of the schemes of standardisation the Mill- 
owners had not consulted the workers’ 
representatives. I 11 reply, the Millowners 
stated in a Press note, that the profits made by 
Iho nulls were not, alter all, high, and pointed 
out that the cost of living for workers had gone 
down. 



Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee. 


On th(* 7th June, two representatives ot each 
ot the loui registered Trade Unions of cotton 
mill workers in Bombay City were invited by 
the Millowners’ Association to meet 8 members 
ot their Negotiation Sub-Committee The 
lepresentativcs of both sides met about halt a 
dozen times before negotiations bioke down 
over the question of the projiosi'il uit m the 
iat( i s ot wages tor weaveis. On the Mid July, 
the Millowners* Association posted notices at 
1 he mills announcing the terms on which the 
strikers could resume woik and also arianged 
fort ho standardisation schemes being clearly 
explained to the operatives at the mills At- 
tempts at a settlement of the disputes having 
tailed, the Joint Stuke Committee derided to 
stait \igorons picketing at the mills. On the 
advice of the Commissioner ot Folic e, only two 
pieketeis wane posted at each null Several 
women workeis volunteered then services as 
pieketers The Mnlowners’ attempted to reopen 
the mills in batches with eltc<t tiom the C»th 
August. The propaganda carried on by the Joint 
Strike Committee was, however, so complete 
that the gesture made by the Millowneis met 
with no lesponse tiom the strikers and conse- 
quently the Association gave up the programme. 

Th(‘ Hou’ble tire General Member convened a 
joint contemn e ot tin* representatives ot the 
Millowners and the Joint Strike Committee on 
the 1 5th and Kith June in order to ascertain it 
they would agree* to the dispute being lefcrred 
to a Conciliation Board 'I’he conference bioke 
down oil the question of the immediate calling 
oft of the general strike Subsequently l>r G 
V Deshmukh, President ot the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, exerted Ins utmost to 
bung the parties to the dispute together and to 
arrive at terms satishutory to both sides but 
with no effect. The representatives of the 
Joint Stuke Committee again met the icpiesen- 
aitives ot the Millowners* Association during 
the last lew days ot September, m oidei to 
exploie the possibility ot aiming at an amicable 
settlement, but no agreement could be reached 
on the question ot a cut ot per cent proposed 
by the Millowners* Association m the rates ot 
wages ot weaveis. At this stage, another joint 
conference ot the representatives ot the two 
parties was called by the Hon’bie the General 
Member on the 4tli October at whnh satis- 
taetoiy terms of settlement were arrived at 
According to the terms, the general stuke was 
to be called olf on the 6th Oc toiler 11)28, pending 
the leport of a Committee to be appointed by 
Government to enquire into the whole dispute 
The rates ot wages were to be those pie valent in 
March U)27 and rates ot advances to lie paid to 
the strikers during the next two months were 
also specified The stnkcts began to resume 
work from the 6th October and the mills re- 
sumed normal working by the llth October In 
accordance with the agreement arrived at on the 
4th October, the Government ot Bombay ap- 
pointed the following Committee — 

Sir Charles Kawcctt, Kt , T v s., Judge of 
the High Court of Judicature, Bombay, 
{Chairman ) 

Mr. M. 1\ Kharegat, i.e s , (Retired 
Judge), and M. B. 8. lvamat. Member. 
wuth Mr. N. A. Mehrban, Investigator, Labour 
Ollier, and Assistant to the Registrar of Trade 
Unions, Bombay Presidency, as Secretary. 
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The teims ot letcienee to the Committee 
were.— {a) Whether the amended scheme of a 
standardised schedule of rates and ot a stand- 
ardised muster ptepared by the Millowneis* 
Association, and also tin* scheme prepared by 
the Strike Committee is lair and reasonable. 
{b) Whether the Seventeen Demands advanced 
by' the Strike Committee are lair and reasonable 
and to what extent, it any, they should be* met. 
(c) Whether the Standing Older s tor operatives 
as amended and piesented by the Millonwer 1 *’ 
Association on the 1th October 1928 uie lair and 
icasonablc. The total time Joss to the textile 
industry' on account of this strike amounted to 
neaily 22 million woiking-davs and the loss in 
wages to the labourers is calculated approxi- 
mately at :3£ mores ot rupees Tin* Bombay 
Stuke Enquiiy Committee completed the major 
poition ol their lnbouis by the close of the 
year 1928 and their deport, whn h is expected to 
be published early in 1929, will be of considerable 
interest 

The complete stoppage ot woik in the Tata 
Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur had 

its beginnings in smaller departmental strikes 
whnh tended considerably to disorganise the 
efficient woiking ot the whole plant. The 
grievances ot the men wen* represented by the 
President of the Jamshedpur Labour Associa- 
tion to t lie management who agieed to give a 
careful consideration to all ol them . On the 
12th April the Directors ot the Tata T 1011 and 
Steel Company announced the introduction of a 
piollt sharing scheme tor their woikcis to be 
brought into force* with ette< t tiom the begin- 
ning ot Apiil About ten lakhs ot rupees out of 
the profits weie pioposed to he distributed to 
the workeis by way ot an annual bonus accord- 
ing to the monthlv production. Mr C F. 
Andiews, welcomed this scheme and hoped that 
the announcement would do much to allay the 
labour unrest at Jamshedpm The manage- 
ment issues! a ciicular to all heads of depart- 
ments clearly explaining their policy with 
icgard to increments in wages, lecluction of 
stall, standardisation ot rates, introduction of 
grade system and labour organisation in tlio 
Woiks The operatives ol the Sheet Mill 
stopped work on the 18th Apiil and those ot the 
Boiler Department on the 20th April, stating 
that their giievanees, which had been submitted 
to the management, remained uniediessed 
Some woikers ot the Blast Furnace Department 
also suspended work on the 26th Apiil As a 
result ot the-ic* departmental stilke s, the manage- 
ment, deelared a lock-out with effect 
fiom the* 1st May The strikers followed the 
lead ol Mi Manec k llomi, an cx-emplovee, ot 
the Company and a piaetising pleader in 
Jamshedpur and icfused to accept the mediation 
ot the Labour Association The management, 
howevei, refused to negotiate with anyone who 
was not connected with the recognised Labour 
Association. 

On the :hd Mav, about ‘250 men of the per- 
manent W'ay section ot the traffic department 
struck work The strikeis practised hartals on 
the 25th May and again cm the; 1st and the 2nd 
June. Consequently, tin* management dosed 
the works until further notice Essential 
services were however maintained with the 
help of loyalist workers O 11 the 19th June, 
Mi. Horn! iormulated the demands which should 
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form tho basis of negotiations. The main 
demands were that the dismissed men sliould be 
reinstated without break of service, and that 
the policy of ictrenchment should immediately 
be stopped. The Company however, propose 
to bring into force the bonus scheme, explained 
the necessity for retrenchment of staff and 
pointed out tliat no pay would be given lor the 
strike period. Vigorous picketing was carried 
on and loyalist workers were assaulted. The 
lock-out was lifted on the 16th July but this had 
rto effect on the strikers who still remained out 
The management modified the terms of settle- 
ment formerly proposed by them and appealed 
to the strikers to give earnest reconsideration 
to the new proposals. The strike] s, however, 
rejected the proposals and prepared to carry on 
still more vigorous picketing. Bv the end of 
August the situation reached a stage of com- 
plete deadlock Mr. 8 C. Bose, visited Jam- 
shedpur and supported the cause of (lie strikers 
He was made t he Pri sident of the Labour Asso- 
ciation in the absence of Mr. Andiews 
Discussions between Mr. Bose and the Directors 
0 / the Company took place from the 2nd to 5th 
September and, as a result, a settlement of the 
dispute was arrived at. The terms of the settle- 
ment included the reinstatement of all men 
subject to certain exceptions, the postponement 
of the retrenchment scheme for twelve mouths, 
and the acceptance of the bonus sthemo by the 
workcis who should waive their claim foi stiike 
pay or lock-out wages Seventy per cent of 
the workers resumed work on the 13th Septem- 
ber and the lest followed within the next few 
days. 

Strike on the South Indian Railway.— 

The labour tioubles on the S I Kail way during 
the year 1928 oecutred owung to a polny ol 
retrenchment adopted by the Kail way adminis- 
tration as the result of the recommendations 
made by Sir Vincent Haven’s State Railways 
Workshops Committee, appointed in the year 
1926, to enquire into matters connected with 
the mechanical departments of the State Rail- 
ways of India New central woiksliops with 
up-to-date machinery and labour-saving devices 
were built at Holden Rock, near Trirln nopoly, 
and it was proposed to transfer the workshops 
at -Negapatam, Rodanur, and Trichinopoly to 
Golden Rock, Certain methods of retrench- 
ment which were proposed did not find favour 
with the workers. The Government of India 
therefore appointed a Committee to enquire 
into the question generally The Committee 
agreed witli the proposals of the Agent, S. I 
Railway for retrenchment and recommended 
liberal terms for those whose services would not 
be required. The total number of hands to he 
retrenched was 3,171, and the management 
stated that, if, as a result of voluntary resigna- 
tions by employees, the necessary retrenchment 
was not effected, retrenchment by selection 
would be adopted. The selection was to be 
made on the basis of three Tests: Service Test, 
Trade Test, and Medical Test. The men were 
not agreeable to this proposal and several of 
them refused to submit to the Tests imposed 
During the last three days of June 1928, the 
workshops staff at Golden Rock Negapatam 
and Podanur observed satyagraha.’ As a result, 
the Agent declared a lock-out in those shops 
until further notice. 


Strikes. 


In order to enfom: tin* demands of tho men 
the Central Committee of the S 1. Railway 
Labour Union organised a general strike which 
began at mid-night on the 19th July. The total 
number of men affected was 17,376 The 
strikers obstructed the passage of trains, looted 
station premises, damaged signals and other 
property of the Railway and caused derailment 
of (citain trains. As a result, the tiam service 
was disorganised and the Police had to escort 
the few trains that were 1 mining. Owing to tlio 
seriousness of the situation, District Magistrates 
were empowered by Government to use emci- 
gency powers and processions and meetings of 
strikers were prohibited. Two Communists and 
certain other leaders who weie mainly respon- 
sible for the general strike wore arrested. Prom 
the 23rd to the 27th July most of the line staff 
and menials resumed duty As the ehiof 
piomoters of the strike w'cie anested, the S. 1 
Railway Strike Committee called off the strike 
with effect liom the 30th July. 'Hie woiksliops 
at Golden Rock ami Podanur were leoponed on 
the 31st July and the situation became normal 
by the 1st August About 5,000 men tendered 
their resignations in oidor to avail themselves 
of the special benefits of double giatuity offered 
by the Agent to those 1 who volunfniily resigned. 
Of these, many were subsequently le-engaged 
m addition to new hands. 'Phis stake ended by 
the unconditional iesumption of woik by the 
strikers. The men not only lost- their pay lor 
the period of the strike blit the official lecogm- 
tion of their Union was also withdrawn by tho 
Agent 

Strike on the East Indian Railway. — 

Tiie dispute 111 the E 1 Railway Workshops at 
Lillooah aiose our the question oi reinstate- 
ment of re i tain dismissed men. As the manage- 
ment did not accede to the request ot the men, 
about 10,000 workcis stiuck woik on the 5th 
March 1928 and put up additional demands 
regarding increases 111 wages, better leave lilies, 
etc In a communique, dated 6th Maicli, the 
Agent E. 1 Kailway, explained to the strikers 
that there was no justification ioi any jih lease 
in their picsent wages. As the men did not 
resume work, the Agent declared a lock-out on 
the 8th March. The E. I Railway Labour 
Union organised vigorous picketing and as a 
result ot the intimidation by the strikers, the 
workers in some other departments ot the Rail- 
way, and in some ot the laiger Engineeiing 
Workshops in Calcutta could not attend woik. 
Efforts were also made to bung about a general 
strike over the whole hue and demonstration 
marches weie organised for the purpose. Some 
workers at Asansol and Ondal thus struck 
work. The btnkers obstructed the passage ot 
trains and traffic on the public roads. I 11 view 
of the threatening attitude ot the men, the 
Commissioner 01 Police issued orders prohibiting 
the taking out of processions or uttering public 
cries by the strikeis and their leaders. Tho 
Agent tried to 1 copen tho workshops from the 
25th May hut could not succeed, as the men, 
when onec in, began to practise satyagraha. 
Negotiations for a settlement w r ere carried on 
intermittently both by the Labour Union and 
certain members of the public but with no effect. 
The wreck of the E. I. Railway Express train 
to Gaya at Belur due to tho sabotage of the 
strikers on the 8th July, resulted in the strikers 
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losing the sympathy of the public. On account 
of this, and owing to the promise of the Agent 
to consider the men’s giiovaneea if they resumed 
work immediately, the strike was called off on 


the 10th July by the E. I. Railway Labour 
Union and the majority of the strikers resumed 
work by the 1 3fch July alter the strike had lasted 
for a little more than four months. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 


Of recent years much attention has been 
paid to the settlement of industrial disputes. 
The baffling character of such disputes is that 
they are so often sporadic, breaking out without 
warning, grievances being formulated after 
striking instead of before. When such strikes 
occur there is no organised body of workers 
with whom to negotiate. The Government of 
Bengal took the leading part and in March 1921 
appointed a committee which laid stress on the 


value of Works Committees and favoured the 
institution of Conciliation Courts to deal with 
disputes In public utility services. It also 
favoured the appointment of a panel on which 
the Local Government could draw when con- 
stituting a Board to enquire into any dispute. 
The Bombay Government, which had already 
explored the ground informally, appointed a 
similar committee in November 1921, which 
reported in February 1922. 


TRADE DISPUTES LEGISLATION 


The histoty with regard to the proposals for 
legislation providing machinery for the preven- 
tion and settlement of industrial disputes in 
Tndia covers a period of about 10 years. The 
considerable industrial unrest m the Bombay 
Presidency during the three years 1918 to 1921 
led to a resolution being moved in the Bombay 
Legislative Council for the appointment of a 
committee “ to consider and report on the 
practicability or otherwise of creating machinery 
for the prevention and early settlement of 
industrial disputes " The Government of 
Bombay in pursuance of their acceptance of this 
resolution appointed a representative committee 
under the chairmanship of Sir Stanley lteed. 
The Bombay Industiial Disputes Committee 
published a report during the year 1922 and 
recommended legislation on the lines of the 1 
British Industrial Courts Act, 1919, for tho 
creation ot Industrial Courts for tho Bombay 
Presidency. The main difference between the 
British Act and the proposals of tho committee 
was that, whereas the former provided for a 
permanent industrial court, the latter suggested 
that provision should he made for the constitu- 
tion of ad hoc courts. No action was taken on 
the recommendation of the committee till the 
year 1924 when the Government of Bombay 
published their Bill to provide for enquiry into 
the settlement of trade disputes. This Bill, 
provided for Courts of Enquliy and for arbitra- 
tion by one or more persons The members of 
the Courts of Enquiry and Boards of Arbitra- 
tion were to be appointed by the Governor in 
Council, but in the case of the chairman of 
boards of at bit rat or s a panel w r as to he eonstitu- 
tuted. The Bombay Bill was a \cry simple 
measure and its main clauses were framed more 
or less on lines similar to those In the Industrial 
ComtH Act, 1919. 

The Government of Bombay did not proceed 
with tlieir Bill in view of the tact that the 
Government of India circulated a draft Bill 
winch they proposed to introduce in the Legis- 
lative Assembly for the whole of India, in 
August 1924. This Bill was very wide and com- 
prehensive in scope and extent. Jt covered all 
workmen including the employees of the Govern- 
ment of fndia and of any Local Government. 


A 11 important distinction was made in the 
general body of wotkmen by dividing them into 
employees m public utility services and other 
employees. In the case of public utility services 
and in those services to be specially notified as 
such by the Governor-General m Council, it 
was provided that it would not be lawful for 
any employer to declare or enforce a lock-out or 
for any workman to take part in a strike on 
account of anv disputes, unless due notice of the 
proposed lock-out or strike was sent to thy 
prescribed officer Such strikes or lock-outs 
were not permitted until the expiry of 30 days 
after notice had been served in cases where no 
order had been made for the reference of the 
dispute to a board ; and until the expiry of 90 
days after notice had been served, in cases 
where such an order had been made or until the 
expiry of seven days after the publication of a 
report by a board, whichever of the two dates 
might be earlier There was no separate 
provision in the Bill for courts of enquiry or 
boards of arbitration or conciliation. The 
functions of these two separate institutions in 
the industiial disputes legislation were vested 
under the Government of India Bill in one body 
which was to be called the Board of Investiga- 
tion and Conciliation The members of a board 
were to be selected from permanent panels of 
(1) Representatives of employees ; (2) Repre- 
sentatives of employers ; and, (3) persons to be 
appointed as chairmen. Both the Government of 
India and each Local Government were to form 
their own panels. The functions of these boards 
were to endure: to bring about a settlement of any 
dispute by thorugh in\ estigatlon of the eireuni- 
tanees and causes of each dispute. Nothing 
further was heard about this Bill till the end of 
1925 when His Excellency the Viceroy in a 
speech at the annual meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon at 
Calcutta said • “ The question of providing 

means of conciliation of trade dispute has been 
thoroughly explored but it would be premature 
to legislate on this question until the Trade 
Union Bill has become law.” The Trade Unions 
Act was passed in the Legislative Assembly in 
March 1 926 and was brought into operation 
| with effect from 1st June 1927. 
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In August 15)28, the Government of India 
published their second Bill making provision 
for the investigation and settlement of trade 
disputes and for certain other purposes This 
bill was introduced m the Legislative Assembly 
for a motion for ch dilation on the 21st Septem- 
ber 15)28 The present Bill differs in so\eral 
important iespeets 111 Comparison with the 
Government of India's original Bill of 15)24 
The main part of the bill falls into three paita 
Clauses 13 to 14 lelate to the establishment of 
tribunals for the investigation and settlement of 
trade disputes This part of the Bill is based 
generally on the British Industrial Courts Aet 
of 1910, and its detailed provisions are adopted 
tor the most part trom clauses m that Aet 
The mam difference is that, whereas the Biitish 
Aet sets up a Standing Industrial Court, the 
Conciliation Boards which the BUI proposes 
to establish are intended to be appointed <td hoc 
like the Courts of Inquiry, in oider to deal with 
particular disputes. The object ot Courts 01 
inquiry which will ordinarily he composed of 
persons having no direct interest in the dispute 
will be to investigate and report on such questions 
connected with the dispute as may he lcferied 
to them The object s of Boards of Conciliation, 
which will oidinanlv include representatives ot 
the parties to ft dispute, will he to seeme a 
settlement of the dispute Both Courts ot 
Inquiry and Boards of Conciliation will be able 
to enforce attendance of witnesses and the 
production of documents, and their reports aie 
to be published. Neither party m ill he under 
any obligation to accept the finding ot the 
Court or the ndvne of the Board , and 111 eases 
where the dispute is not brought to an end 
during the deliberations of the tribunal that 
inis been appointed, reliance is placed on the 
toree of public opinion which will he enabled b> 
the publication of the report of the tribunal to 
arrhe at just eomlusions on the merits ot the 
dispute. 

The second part of the Bill consists of rtatise 
l r > which 1 elates to public utility services 
“ Public Utility Services ” is defined in clause 2 
(/), and m accordance with this definition, clause 


15 is only applicable to such railway services as 
have been notified by the Governor General in 
Council The clause’ makes it a penal offence 
tor workers employed on monthly wages In 
public utility services to strike without previous 
notice, and also provides heavier penalties for 
poisons abetting such an offence. The clause 
is based on the principle that persons whose 
work is \ it al to the welfare of tin* community 
genet ally should not be entitled to enter into a 
strike before sufficient time has boon given to 
examine the merits of their grievances and to 
exploie the |>ossibili1ies ot arjiving at a peace- 
ful settlement IT o visions of a somewhat, 
similar type* already exist in the Indian Post 
Office Act and in a number of Municipal Acts in 
India, and the piinciple is one which is widely 
accepted in other eouutiies. 

Clauses 16 to 20 contain certain special 
piovisions 1 elating to illegal strike's and lock- 
outs. Those clauses follow closelv tin* piovisions 
of sections l, 2 and 7 of the, British Trade Dis- 
pute's and Tiade* Unions Act, 15)27 Thi'V are 
applicable onlv in the ease* ot st likes and lock- 
outs which satisfy both of two conditions; in 
the first place, the xtnke or look-out must have' 
other objects than the mere furtherance of a 
traele dispute within the industry to which the' 
strikers or <*mple>vers belong, and, in the second 
place, the stiike or lock-out must be 1 designed to 
ceeree* Government either clireetl.v or by inflicting 
hardship on the community If these condi- 
tions are satisfied, the strike or lock-out becomes 
illegal Persons fuitheimg the stnke 01 lock- 
out are liable to punishment and aie deprived 
ot the protection granted to them b> the Indian 
Trade Unions Act, while persons refusing to 
take part in it are protected from tiade union 
disabilities to which they might otherwise be 
subjected. 

The motion for circulation was adopted in the 
Legislative Assembly and the Bill was circulated 
to all Local Governments for opinion The 
Government ot India propose to intioducc the 
13111 in the budget session of the Legislative 
Assembly eaily 111 15)25). 


TRADE UNION LEGISLATION 


In March 1921, Mr. N. M. Joshi, M.L.A., 
moved a Resolution in the Legislative Assem- 
bly recommending that steps should be taken 
to provide legislation for the registration of 
Trade Unions and for the protection of Trade 
Unions. In September 1921, the Government 
of India addressed all Local Governments for 
their views, atter consulting the inteiests con- 
cerned, on the question of the principle of such 
legislation and with regard to the form which 
it should take. On receipt of their replies, a 
Bill was drawn up and this was again circulated 
for opinion. The Bill to provide for the Regis- 
tration of Trade Unions and in certain respects 
to define the Law Relating to Registered Trade 
Unions in British Tndia was introduced in the 
Simla Session of the Legislative Assembly on 
the 31st August 1925 and was referred to a 
Select Committee. It was passed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly on the 8th February and by the 
Council of State on the 25th February and receiv- 


ed the assent of the Governor-General on the 
25th March 1926 The Trade Union Act was 
brought into four on 1st June 15)27 Mr. N. M. 
Joshi introduced in the Legislative Assembly on 
the 9th February 1928, a Bill to amend Section 
4:3 of the Indian Penal Code in order to extend 
to the officers and members of unregistered 
Tiade Unions the protection afforded by Sec- 
tion 17 ot the Indian Trade Unions Aet, 
1926, which lays down that ‘ no officer or mem- 
ber of a registered Trade Union shall he liable to 
punishment under sub-section (2) of section 
120J3 of the Indian Penal Code, in respect ot any 
agreement made between the members for the 
purposes of furthering any such object of the 
Trade Union as is specified in section 15, unless 
the agreement is an agreement to commit an 
offence.’ The Assembly, however threw out 
the Bill. 

The following paragraphs give the more ira* 
1 portant provisions of the Act : — 
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DEFINITIONS 


Registrar. — “ Registrar” moans a Registrar , 
of Tiade Unions appointed by tin; Local Govern- 1 
ment under section 3, and “the Registrar/’ j 
in relation to any Trade Union, means the Regis- 
trar appointed for the province in which the I 
head or registered office, as the case may be, of I 
the Trade Union is situated. 

Trade Dispute. — “ Trade Dispute” means | 
any dispute between employers and workmen 
or between workmen and workmen, or between | 
employers and employeis which is connected j 
with the employment or non-employment, or 1 
1 lie terms of employment or the conditions 


of labour, of any person, and ‘ workmen” means 
all persons employed in trade or industry whether 
or not in the employment of the employer with 
whom the trade dispute arises. 

Trade Union — “ Trade Union” means any 
combination, whether temporary or permanent, 
formed primarily for the purpose of regulating 
the relations between workmen and employers 
or between workmen and woikmen, or between 
employers and employers, or for imposing res- 
tuetive conditions on the fonduet ot any tiade 
or business and includes any federation of two 
or moiu Trade. Unions. 


REGISTRATION 


Mode of Registration —Any se\en or more 
members oi a Trade Union may, by subscribing 
their names to the rules of the Tiade Union and 
by otherwise complying with the provisions 0 } 
this Act with respect to registration, apply foi j 
registration of the Trade Union under this Act. J 

Provisions to be contained in the Rules 
of a Trade Union. — A Trade Union shall not 
be entitled to legislation under this Act., unless 
the executive theieof is constituted in accoid- 
ance with the pio visions oi tins Act, and the 
iuIcs theieof provide lor the following matters, 
namely — 

(a) the name of the Trade Union ; 

(h) the whole of the objects for which the 
Trade Union has been established , 

(c) the whole of the purposes for which the 
genera] funds of the Trade Union shall 
be applicable, all of whuti purposes 
shall be purposes to which such funds 
are lawfully applicable under this Act ; 

(r /) the maintenance of a list of the members 
of the Tiade Union and adequate facili- 
ties for the inspection theieof by the 
oliiceis and membeis of the Trade 
Union ; 

(«) the admission of ordinary members who 
shall be persons actually engaged or 
employed m an industry with which 
the Trade Union is connected, and also 
the admission of the number of hono- 
raiy or temporary members as officers 
required under section 22 to f 01 in' the 
executive of the Tiade Union ; 

(/) the conditions under which any members 
shall be entitled to any benefit assured 
by the rules and under which any fin.^ 
or forfeiture may be imposed on the 
members ; 


(y) th<* manner m vlueh the mlcs shall be 
amended, vaiied or rescinded ; 

(7?) the manner in which the members of 
the executive and the. other officers of 
the Tiade Union shall bo appointed 
and removed ; 

(?) the safe custody of the funds of the Trade 
Union, an annual audit, in such manner 
as may be pics< nbed, ot the accounts 
theieof and adequate facilities tor the 
inspection of the account books by tin* 
officers and membeis of the Trade 
Union; and 

0) the manner in which the Trade Uiuod 
may be dissolved. 

Cancellation of Registration. — A cer- 
tificate of legislation of a Tiade Union may be 
withdrawn or cancelled by the Registrar — 

(a) on the application of the Trade Union 

to be verified in sueli manner as may 
be prescribed, or 

( b ) if the Registrar is satisfied that the cer- 

tificate has been obtained by fraud or 
mistake, or that the Trade Union has 
ceased to exist or lias wilfully and alter 
notice from the Registrar contravened 
any piovisions of this Act or allowed 
any mle to continue in force which is 
inconsistent with any such provision, 
or has rescinded any rule providing for 
any matter provision for which is re- 
quired by section 6 : 

Provided that not less than two months' pre- 
vious notice In wiiting specifying the gtound on 
which it is proposed to withdraw or cancel the 
certificate shall he given by the Registrar to the 
'Trade Union before the certificate is withdrawn 
or cancelled otherwise than on the application 
of the Trade Union. 
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RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES OF 

Objects on which General Funds may be 
spent. — The general funds of a Trade Union 
s hall not be spent on any other objects than the 
following, namely : — 

(a) the payment of salaries, allowances and 

expenses to officers of the Trade U nion *, 

( b ) the payment of expenses for the ad- 

ministration of the Trade Union, 
including audit of the accounts of the 
general funds of the Trade Union; 

(c) the prosecution or defence of any lega 

proceeding to which the Trade Union or 
any member thereof is a party, when 
such prosecution or defence is under- 
taken for the purpose of securing or 
protecting any rights of the Trade 
Union as such or any rights arising out 
of the relations of any member with his 
employer or with a person whom the 
member employs ; 

(d) the conduct of trade disputes on behalf 

of the Trade Union or any member 
thereof ; 

( e ) the compensation of members for loss 

arising out of trade disputes ; 

(/) allowances to members or their depen- 
dants on account of death, old age, sick- 
ness, accidents or unemployment of 
such members ; 

(g) the issue of, or the undertaking of liabi- 
lity under policies of assurance on the 
lives of members, or under policies insur- 
ing members against sickness, accidents 
or unemployment; 

(7i) the provision of educational, social or 
religious benefits for members (inclu- 
ding the payment of the expenses of 
funeral or religious ceremonies for decea- 
sed members) or for the dependants of 
members ; 

( i ) the upkeep of a periodical published, 

mainly for the purpose of discussing 
questions affecting employers or work- 
men as such ; 

(j) he payment, in furtherance of any of 
the objects on which the general funds 
of the Trade Union may be spent, of 
contributions to any cause intended to 
benefit workmen in general, provided 
that the expenditure in respect of such 
contributions in any financial year shall 
not at any time during that year be in 
excess of one-fourth of the combined 
total of the gross income which has up to 
that time accrued to the general funds 
of the Trade Union during that year and 
of the balance at the credit of these 
funds at the commencement of that 
year ; and 

(Ic) subject to any conditions contained in 
the notification, any other object noti- 
fied by the Governor-General in Council 
in the Gazette of India. 

Constitution of a separate Fund for Poli- 
tical purposes. — (1) A registered Trade Union 
may constitute a separate fund, from contribu- 
tions separately levied for or made to that fund, 


REGISTERED TRADE UNIONS. 

from which payments may be made, for the 
promotion of civic and political interests of its 
members, in furtherance of any of the objects 
specified in sub-section (2). 

(2) The objects referred to in sub-section 
(1) are : — 

(a^ The payment of any expenses incurred, 
either directly or indirectly, by a can- 
didate or prospective candidate for 
election as a member of any legisla- 
tive body constituted under the Go- 
vernment of India Act or of any local 
authority before, during or after the 
election in connection with his candi- 
dature or election ; or 

( b ) the holding of any meeting or the distri- 

bution of any literature or documents 
in support of any such candidature or 
prospective candidature ; or 

(c) the maintenance of any person who is 

a member of any legislative body con- 
stituted under the Government of India 
Act or of any local authority ; or 

(d) the registration of electors or the selec- 

tion of a candidate for any legislative 
body constituted under the Govern- 
ment of India Act or for any local 
authority ; or 

(e) the holding of political meetings of any 

kind, or the distribution of any politi- 
cal literature or political documents of 
any kind. 

(3) No member shall be compelled to contri- 
bute to the fund constituted under sub-section 
(1) ; and a member who does not contribute to 
the said fund shall not be excluded from any 
benefits of the Trade Union or placed in any 
respect either directly or indirectly under any 
disability or at any disadvantage as compared 
with other members of the Trade Union (except 
in relation to the control or management of the 
said fund) by reason of his not contributing to 
the said fund ; and contribution to the said fund 
shall not be made a condition for admission to 
the Trade Union. 

Criminal Conspiracy in Trade Disputes 

— No officer or member of a registered Trade 
Union shall bo liable to punishment under sub- 
section (2) of section 120-B of tho Indian Penal 
Code, in respect of any agreement made between 
the members for the purpose of furthering any 
such object of the Trade Union as is specified in 
section 15, unless the agreement is an agreement 
to commit an offence. 

Immunity from Civil Suit In certain 
Cases — (1) No suit or other legal proceeding 
shall be maintainable in any Civil Court against 
any registered Trade Union or any officer or any 
member thereof in respect of any act dono in 
comtemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute 
to which a member of the Trade Union is a 
party on the ground only that such act induces 
some other person to break a contract of employ- 
ment, or that it is in interference with the trade, 
business or employment of some other person to 
dispose of his capital or of his labour as he wills 
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(2) A registered Trade Union shall not be 
liable in any suit or other legal proceeding in any 
civil court in respect of any tortious act done in 
contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute 
by an agent of the Trade Union if it is proved 
that such person acted without the knowledge 
of, or contrary to express instructions given by, 
the executive of the Trade Union. 

Proportion of Officers to be connected 
with the Industry. — Not less than one-half 
of the total number of the officers of every re- 
gistered Trade Union shall be persons actually 
engaged or employed in an industry with which 
the Trade U nion is connected : 

Provided that the Local Government may 
by special or general order, declare that the pro - 
visions of this section shall not apply to any 
Trade Union or class of Trade Unions specified 
in the order. 

Returns. — (1) There shall be sent annually 
to the Registrar, on or before such date as may 
be i>rescribed, a general statement, audited in 
the prescribed maimer, of all receipts and expen- 
diture of every registered Trade Union during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March next pre- 
ceding such prescribed date, and of the assets 
and liabilities of the Trade Union existing on 
such 31st day of March. This statement shall 
be prepared in such form and shall comprise 
such particulars as may be prescribed. 

(2) Together with the general statement 
there shall be sent to the Registrar a statement 
showing all changes of officers made by the Trade 
IJ nion during the year to which tho general state- 
ment refers, together also with a copy of tho 
rules of the Trade Union corrected up to the date 
of the despatch thereof to the Registrar. 

(3) A copy of every alteration made in the 
rules of a registered Trade Union shall bo sent 
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to the Registrar within fifteen days of the 
making of the alteration. 

Under tho powers conferred on them by 
Section 29 of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, 
the Local Governments framed regulations for 
the purpose of carrying into effect the provisions 
of the Act. The Regulations prescribed various 
Forms for notices to be given and returns to be 
submitted to the Registrar. Detailed provi- 
sions were mado with regard to the qualifica- 
tions of the auditors who were to audit the 
accounts of different classes of registered Trade 
Unions. In addition, the fees payable for 
registration of Unions, of changes in rules and 
tor inspection of documents and the Register of 
Trade Unions were also prescribed. 

The first Annual Reports submitted by the 
Local Governments to the Government of India 
on the working of the Trade Unions Act, 1926, 
were for tho year ending the 31st March 1928. 
The Report lor the Rombay Presidency shows 
that 12 Trade Unions with a total membership 
of 52,559, as at 31st March 1928, were registered 
under the Act during the year under report. 
None of these Unions maintained a Political 
Fund. Tho aggregate closing balance of the 
Unions amounted to nearly Rs. 1£ lakhs whereas 
the actual assets of the Unions, excluding un- 
paid subscriptions due, amounted to about 
Rs. 84,000. 

As a result of the recognition by the employers, 
of tho special status of Trade Unions registered 
under the Act, several Unions revised their 
constitutions to suit the requirements of tho 
Act and sought registration. By tho end of the 
year 1928, altogether 31 Trade Unions in the 
Bombay Presidency had been registered under 
the Act. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923 to more than one storey. The most important 
received the assent of the Governor- General classes excluded altogether are agricultural 
on the 5 til March 1923. The Act extends to the workers and domestic servants. Non-manual 
whole of British India including British Balu- labourers getting more than Rs. 300 a month are 
chistan and the Sonthal Parganas and came excluded, except on the railways. Power is 
into force on the first day of July 1924. The taken to inciude other hazardous occupations by 
original Bill contained two distinct parts notification from time to time. All occupations 
Chapter II which lay outside the general scheme involving blasting operations were thus pro- 
for compensation, contained provisions modi- posed to bo declared by the Governor-Generai 
fying the ordinary law in respect of employers’ in Council, as hazardous occupations vide noti- 
liability and making it easier for injured w’ork- fication by the Government of India, Depart- 
men to sue their employers for damages in the nient of Industry and Labour, No. L-1440 dated 
Civil Courts. These clauses applied only to work- the 9th February 1928. Compensation 
men, who come under the workmen’s compensa- is to be given, as in the English Act, tor personal 
tion provisions, so that, although they omitted injury by accident arising out of and in the course 
the limit to damages which governs their coun- of employment. It is also to be given for dls- 
terpart in England, they were not likely to be eases in certain cases. The provisions for diseases 
much used. This Chapter II was deleted from have been so framed that if a certain class of 
the measure by the Legislative Assembly. Ten workmen contracts a scheduled disease, it will 
classes of workmen are covered by the Act. Some usually be extremely difficult lor the employer 
of these, such as members of fire brigades, tele- to defeat a claim for compensation. On the 
graph and telephone linesmen, sewage workers other hand, other workmen will find it equally 
and tramwaymen, are small, and as the deflni- difficult to get compensation for disease, as they 
tion of seaman is limited to those employed on will have to prove that the disease arises “ solely 
certain inland vessels, only a very small propor- and directly ” from the employment. The 
tion of Indian seamen will benefit by the bill, diseases scheduled at present are anthrax, lead 
The five important classes are the workers in poisoning and phosphorus poisoning. Whether 
factories, mines, docks and on railways, practi- compensation can be claimed for diseases other 
callyallof whom are included, and those engaged than those scheduled is doubtful, but the list 
in certain types of building work, notably the is made capable of extension. Mercury poison- 
construction of industrial and commercial ing was thus added to Schedule III by notifl- 
buildings, and any other buildingB which run cation, date 128th September 1926, 
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Scales — The scales for compensation are I C I P ami the It Ji As C L. Railway lines 
generous, they are based on the unanimous coining within the Bombay Piesidency. In the 
recommendation ot a Committee which met in Madras Piesidency, the Labour Commissioner is 
.June. Adults ( i.e., persons not under the ago of , also the Commissioner for woikmen’s compensa- 
15) and minors are distinguished throughout tion In the other Provinces and in the Dis- 
and compensation is subject to upper limits | tiiets ot Bengal and Bombay which are not 
in every case. For death the relatives receive 30 under the jurisdiction of the Provincial full- 
months’ wages of the deceased workman, subject time Commissioners, the District Magistrates 
to a maximum of Its. 2,500 if he was an adult, and Subordinate Judges have been appointed 
For a minor who is killed, the compensation ex-officio Commissioners. 

payableis the fixed sum of Us. 200. If a workman The Annual Report on the working of the 
fs completely disabled lor life, he gets 42 months’ Wotkmen’s Compensation Act for the whole ot 
wages if he is an adult and 84 months* wages India dining the ye.u 1020 shows that woikmen 
if he is a minor, subject in each case to a maxi- ate availing themselves ot the benefits ot the 
mum of Its. 3,500. If he sustains permanent Ut to an increasing extent The number ot 
injuries that do not completely disable him, eases in which compensation was paid in 1920 
he gets pioportions of the above sums, and for ' was 14,090 as against Li. 371 in 1923 and the 
certain clearly recognizable injunes, like the | total amount paul was hs. 821,475-10-11 as 
loss of limb, these proportions aie specific. | agunst Us 044,120-0-0 In Bengal and 
Thus a workman, who lost ins right arm below I Bombay the laiger employ eis ot labour are 
the elbow would receive 60 per cent, of the sums lnsiumg their liabilities to an increasing extent 
sixjcified above, subject to a maximum ot with in^uranci-Conipanics and this lias facilitated 
Its. 2,100 If his pay was Its. 30 monthly, the to a considerable extent* the settlement of claims 
sum would come to Rs. 756. All these payments uudei the Act Labour oiganisations arc also 
are lump sums. Of much greater importance taking an iti< icasiugly active pait 1 n Blithering 
are the provisions for the minor and more com- the claims ot their members but their activities 
mon injuries. Statistics based on experience in this dneetnm are still inadequate for the 
of industry generally in other countries indicate j needs ot the workpeople in the country, 
that 50 per cent, of injuries trom accidents causo i The total number ot applications filed under 
disablement lor not more than ten days, 44 j )( ) pj (tor the awaid of compensation) was 
per cent cause disablement lasting more than 37 .) ils against 2 S 4 111 1925, the increase being 
10 days, but ultimately disappearing, 5 per cent. UU)S t, marked under peim.inent disablement 
result in permanent injuries and 1 per cent, end There was also a marked increase m the number 
fatally. A largo proj>ortion ot cases will be „t contested cases and in the number ot c uses 
excluded by the provision that no compensation that wens dismissed by the Commissioners for 
is to bo paid on account ot tho first ten days of Woikmen’s Compensation The number of 
disablement. Tho great majority of the re- applications for the registration of agreements 
rnaining cases will fall under the scale for tem- WilH t j l() as against 427 in 1925. Ot tins number 
porary disablement. Tho rate of payment on j y 2 weie not registeied on account of tho 
tor temporary disablement is half wages lor madequai y of the amount ot compensation 
adults and two-thirds wages for minors, subject oltcicd It is satistactoiy to note that in the 
to a maximum of five years, and for minors, majority ot ca^es compensation was paid with- 
two-thirds wages or whole monthly wages atter 1 oll t the intervention of the Commissioner, 
they have attained the age of 15 years, subject over 14,009 prisons am reported to have received 
in each case to a maximum amount of Rs. 30, compensation in 1920 and the total number of 
and to a maximum period of 5 years. This applications tile 1 lot the awaid ot compensation 
maximum of 5 years is not of great importance, only 379. 

as experience shows that the number of During the >ear there were 7 appeals (in- 
such cases which last more than six months < ludmg one revision petition) to the High Court 
is insignificant. During the first six months Q t t,luse 5 w r ere disposed of during tho year and 
of these payments they can only be commuted j 2 were {lending at its dose. Theie was also one 
to a lump sum if both parties agree; after j rein cnee made to the High Com t under section 
payments have gone on for six months, \ 27 ot the Act. 

either party can apply for commutation, j The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, was 
I 11 its treatment of tho difficult question ot de- | amended during the year undei leport 111 oidei 
pendents the Indian Act allows only husbands ami j 0 in «r the Indian law into confound v with 
wives, parents and minor children to elaim com- t he pi o visions ot the Draft Convention eonccrn- 
pensation, and it makes the compensation a fixed j ln <f Workmen’s Compensation for Occupational 
sum independent ot the number ot those rela- Diseases adopted at the Seventh International 
tions. The administration of the Act and tho Labour Conference held at Geneva in 1925. 
settlement of disputes is entrusted to special This Convention has been rail fled by India and 
Commissioners, witli a very simple procedure . tho necessary changes were made in sub-section 
wide powers and restricted opportunities for ( 2 ) of section 3 and m the list of occupational 
appeals. disease-, given m Schedule III of the “Act. 

Only two Piovmces — Bengal and Bombay— 1 Certain occupations in connection with ojiera- 
ha vc so tar appointed full-time Commivdoneis I turns tor winning natmal petroleum or natural 
The full-time Commissioner in the Bombay Bresi- gas and in connections with the loading, uu- 
dency has an immediate jurisdiction extending ! loading and fuelling ot a ship in any haibour, 
over Bombay City, the Bombay Suburban Dis- 1 loadstead or navigable water weie also biought 
trlct, the Districts of Ahmedabad, Bioacli, within the purview of the Act by notification 
Sm at, lvhandesh and Sholapur and the areas issued by the Governor-General in Council in 
occupied by the Hydro-Electric Companies exercise ot the powers conferred by sub-section 
managed by Messrs. Tata Sons Ltd., and by the (3) ot section 2 of the Act. 
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So tar the* administration ot tin* Yet. lias given 
rise to lemaikably little difheulty, blit it. is still 
premature to say that the endeavouis made to 
moot the peculiar conditions in India have been 
completely successful, as full use is not yet helm' 
made of the Act The Work men’s Compensa- 
tion Ait, 1923, came into foiee on the 1st July 
1921. Since then a number of amendments 
have suggested, tlienisehes or lum* been pio- 
posed bv Commissioneis lor Woiknien’s 
Compensation and Local Governments 
Some of the latter pioposals involve 
till* modification of the pnntiples undeilying 
the present Act or of its mou* important features 
So far as these aie concerned, the (lovcminent 
of India consider it. advisable to consult bocal 
Governments and the public generally before 
forming conclusions The lcvision of the Act- 
so as to amend those sections or parts of 
sections whnli are admittedly detective 
and the introduction ot changes which 
are likely to raise no impoitant controversial 
points and which will he generally re< ognised as 
improvements are now engaging the attention 
of the Government. ot India. 

Proposed Labour Legislation- 

Largely as a result of the demands of Labour 
in Indian Legislatures, m the Pi ess and else- 
where, the Government of India have at present 
under comtemplation the piovision of legislation 
(1) for defining the. limits within which wages 
must be paid , and (2) for the regulation of 
Deductions made from Wages or Payments in 
respect of Pines. 

The Prompt Payment of Wages. 

In September 1924, the Government of India 
requested all Local Governments to furnish paiti- 
culats legal ding the pounds by which wages 
are paid in oiganised industiics and the delays 
which are associated with their payment The 
results of the enquny for tin* Bombay Piesidency j 
were published in the issue ot the Labour Gazette 
for January 192.'> and for all India in a special I 
bulletin issued by the Department of Industries 
and Labour — Bulletin No 34, * Peiiods of Wage 
Payment.* The information collected revealed 
a state of affairs which could not be regarded as 
other than unsatisfactory. The delays winch 
elapse between the end of the period by which 
wages have been earned ami the date on which 
they are paid wore found to be longer than is 
usual in industries in other countries, and, m a 
number of cases, were so great as to add apprecia- 
bly to the economic difficulties of the workeis. 

In July 1926, the Government of India address- 
ed all Local Governments_ lor their views, after 
consulting the interests concerned, on the pro- 
visional proposals drawn up with regard to the 
form which the legislation for the control of this 
matter should take. It was pointed out that 
systematic delays m payment are particularly 
associated with payments on a monthly basis — 
a month being the period most commonly em- 
ployed for the calculation of wages. It is no 
uncommon thing — in fact, it appears to be the 
rule in certain industries for monthly wages to 
be systematically withheld until a fortnight after 
the close of the month to which they relate, and 
cases have been reported where wages had been 
withheld for considerably longer periods. It 
was suggested to the Government of India that, 


as the evil is partieulaily associated with month- 
ly payments, employers should he compelled to 
adopt shorter periods of wage payments This 
was one of the arguments put forward in support 
of Diwan Cliaman Lai’s Weekly Payments Bill 
This Bill when it was referred to Local Govern- 
ments tor consideration met with such general 
opposition that the Government ot India were 
compelled to oppose Its consideration In the 
Legislative Assembly The Government of 
India <lo not think that any Bill of this kind is 
likely to receive the support of public opinion 
or to prove eifectlve in its operation ; but, whilst 
not accepting the view that the general system 
of monthly payments is a satisfactory one, they 
recognise that, it the abuses referred to can he 
checked or eliminated by legislation it is the duty 
of Government to introduce such legislation. 

The scheme outlined proposes to set statutory 
limits to the time within winch wages must, he 
paid In the ease of monthly workers the limit 
proposed is seven da>s, for fortnightly workers 
tour days, lor weekly workers tw r o days and tor 
daily workers one day It. Is suggested that it. 
should be left to the employers subject to the 
appioval of the Local Government., to fix the 
date on vvhnh tin* month should commence. 
The dilliculties arising out of the fact that, in 
some cases when wages are paid at piece rates 
intricate valuations may he requited to calcu- 
late wages are proposed to be rnet by prescribing 
that, in such cases, the payment, within the sta- 
tutory limits laid down, of seventy-five per cent, 
(or some higher percentage) of the wages earned 
should constitute compliance with the law. It 
is further proposed that the measure, In the initial 
stages, should he confined only to such establish- 
ments as aie covered by the Indian Factories 
Act and the Indian Mines Act, and that the 
enforcement of the measure should rest with the 
inspection staff of the Factories and the Mines 
Departments through some lonn of summary 
procedure. 

Regulation of Deductions from 
Wages for Fines- 

In June 1926, the Government of India re- 
quested all Local Governments to procure infor- 
mation on the extent of the practice in India by 
which employers in industrial concerns are em 
powered to inflict fines upon their woikmen. 
Suggestions have been made in the Central Legis- 
lature, in the Press and elsewhere that the system 
of Inflicting fines upon workmen is common in 
Indian industrial establishments, and that it 
constitutes an evil of such proportions that steps 
should be taken either to abolish the system 
altogether or to reduce it to such dimensions as 
to prevent abuse. 

I The experience of Western countries with 

i regaid to the subject has in many cases led to 
more or less elaboiate legislation on the subject. 
The main provisions of the English Law are con- 
tained in the Truck Act of 1896. In several 
other countries the power to impose fines and 
make deductions from wages is regulated by law. 
Sometimes a limit in the shape of a maximum 
percentage of wages Is imposed , generally, deduc- 
tions can only be made in accordance with a code 
of regulations duly posted in the factory or other 
establishment ; and frequently the law contains 
the statutory provision that sums paid as fines 
must be credited to funds devoted in some man- 
ner or other to the benefit of the workers. 
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Tlio (Government ot India have not at jrresent 
sufficient information at their disposal regarding 
the degree to which the system of imposing lines 
is prevalent in India, the forms which it takes, or 
the extent, if any, to which it is in practice abused 
to enable them to form any definite conclusions. 
The object of the enquiry is to ask Local Govern- 
ments to furnish them with such information 
as they are able, to collect on the subject, after 
consultation with the interests concerned, and 
to favour them with their views on the desirabi- 
lity of akmg any action, legislative or otherwise 
to counter any abuses which may be found to 
prevail. 

The Labour Office of tlu* Government of 
Bombay conducted an extensive enquiry into 
the question and the lesults ot its enquiry have 
been published iu the loim of a special icport 
Over 1,300 establishments- factories, 11011 - 
lactoiics, offices, etc , -w( le urn* red by the 
Labour Ollue enquny The results show that 
the system ot fining is general in textile mills 
and fairly common in the other establishments 
ltuli’S governing the infliction ot fines were 
found to exist mostly in the rase ot the textile 
mills and in some of the larger workshops m 
Bombay City. Jn establishments under pm ate 
owneiship, no limits appeared to have been 
prescribed with regard to the extent to which 
fines could be inflicted. The ottences for which 


lines aie imposed includes bleaches ot discipline, 
disobedience, bad or negligent work, loss or 
damage of tools or machinery, etc. Pines for 
late attendance arc fairly general in all establish- 
ments except seasonal lactones such as Gins and 
Presses. In Textile mills fines are also imposed 
for spoilt or damaged cloth. The proportion of 
tines to the total wages bill for a period of one 
> oar amounted to 0 39 per cent, in the case of 
textile mills and 0.18 per cent, in the ease ot 
other fa< tones. Deductions from wages for 
supply ot tools or materials were piactlcally few 
who ions deductions m respect of damaged or 
spoilt material handed over to the workers wore 
made by 58 3 per cent, ot f lic Textile mills 
eoveied by the enquiry . The incidence of these 
deductions worked out at Bn. 3-2-4 per operative. 
Other deductions from wages on account of 
medical aid, rent for lodging, provident fund, 
etc., vveie comparatively few but the Textile 
Mills in Bombay and Ahmcdabad made deduc- 
tions in irspect. of interest on advances granted 
to their employees 

The Government of India are at present 
considering the replies received from. Local 
Governments on the subject but liavo not yet 
arrived at any definite decision as to whether 
legislation of the type ol the Truck Acts should 
be adopted in India. 
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In Agriculture, — There is much dis- 
cussion, with no very definite conclusions, as 
to whether wages have kept pace with the 
cost of living. Conditions vary so markedly 
between Province and Province that it is 
difficult to give exact figures Different Pro- 
vincial Governments publish, from time to time, 
the results of Quinquennial Censuses into the 
wages of labouiors inamly in agricultures 
Tlie Labour Office of the Government ol 
Bombay published a Report in 1924 of an 
Enquiry into Wages in Agriculture which 
gave the average daily earnings of three 
classes of agricultural labour, vi7„ skilled labour, 
ordinary labour, and field labour, in each of 
the 26 districts of the Bombay Presidency, 
separately for urban ureas and rural areas, 
and tor each of 23 years from 1900 to 1922. 
The figures for each year from 1923 to 1926 have 
been published iu the General-Administration 
Reports of the Bombay Presidency. The 
wages prevailing in other provinces lor simi- 
lar types of labour do not compare un 
favourably with wages in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency tor any particular year tor whiih a 
comparison is made. This statement requires 
an important qualification. It is not meant 
that the money amounts actually paid are 
similar. The rates of wages in different pro- 
vinces vary according to the extent of their 
industrialisation and money wages in Provin- 
ces which are mainly agricultural are on a 
lower level than the money wages In Provinces 
which are highly industrialised, t.e.,in Bombay 
and Bengal. There is no doubt whatever 
that wages have risen markedly in all parts 
of India from 1918 to 1926 but there is a down- 


ward tendency noticeable in niofus-il wage 
Mine 1926 The general condition ot the Indian 
labourer has neveitheless improved. The 
constitution of a real wage index number is 
not always indicative oi the grneial material 
condition ot any group of workers. 'Hie utility 
ot such an index number is only confined to a 
particulai comparison with any given date and 
provided aluajs that the two sets of figures 
showing money wages and the cost of living at 
two particular dates are accurately complied, 
the real wage index number at the later date as 
compared with the condition of the workman at 
the former date gives an accurate reading of the 
position ot his purchasing power in comparison 
with that date. Indian publicists constantly 
aver that the condition of the Indian labourer 
to-day is worse than ever it was before. The 
true iact is that since wages and prices arc 
both variables, " real wages ” being a func- 
tion of two variables, could only remain at 
the same level, if the two factors vary propor- 
tionately. But this does not happen and 
wage changes always lag behind price changes. 
When prices rise real wages rise only slowly 
to the origin! 1 level, and when prices fall real 
wages fall slowly. Consequently the labourer 
is sometimes bettor off and sometimes worse 
oft. Comparison of conditions In India to-day 
with the pre-war year shows that during 
this particular period the condition of 
the Indian labourers has undoubtedly im- 
proved. This is amply proved by tho figures 
given below showing the index numbers of daily 
average wages of skilled labourers, ordinary 
labourers and field labourers, for urban areas and 
for rural areas for the Bombay Presidency. 
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Agricultural Wages (Nominal). 

Index Numbers for the Bombay Piesklency (including Sind) 1913=100. 


Year. 

Urban Areas. 

Rural Areas. 

Field labour. 

Ordinary 

labour 

Skilled 

labour. 

Field labour. 

Ordinary 

labour. 

Skilled 

labour. 

1921 

179 

184 

180 

159 

148 

106 

1922 

189 

192 

195 

170 

102 

179 

1923 

200 

200 

190 

171 

171 

187 

1924 

195 

196 

209 

176 

181 

191 

1925 

221 

208 

224 

206 

181 

211 

1926 

221 

204 

216 

194 

181 

215 

1927 

200 

192 

211 

176 

176 

206 


The construction of accurate real wage 
figures to correspond with the index num- 
bers of nominal wages given above is not 
possible on account of tho inapplicability 
of any general cost of living index 
number for a particular group of workers in 
a particular centre to the Presidency as a 
whole. 

In the Cotton Mill Industry —An enquiry 
was held by the Labour Office of the (lovern- 
/nent of Bombay into Wages and Hours ot 
Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry for August 
1923 which covered a total number of 251*211) 
work-people in 186 mills in the Bombay 
Presidency and in the States within its terri- 
torial limits. The important results of this 
enquiry were (1) a decline in the number of 
children employed owing to more rigorous 
factory inspection under the new Factory Act, 
(2) an absenteeism figuie as high as 10-4 per cent, 
for all work-people; 9*2 per cent, for men; 
14*7 per cent, for women ; *98 per cent, for time 
workers ; and 11*2 per cent, for piece-workers , 


(3) the average monthly earnings per head in 
August 1923 as compared with May 1921 were 
at the same level in Bombay, slightly over in 
Ahmcdabad and lower in Sholapur, Baroda 
State and other Centres in the Presidency ; 
14) t lie potential monthly earnings for all work- 
people in the Presidency would have amounted 
to Rs. 32-1-0 per head per month had all work 
people worked for a full working month of 27 
I days at tho rates of average daily earnings which 
prevailed in August 1923— the difference between 
this and tho actual monthly earnings amount- 
ing to Rs. 3-8-0 or 12 per cent. ; (5) the total 
Wages Bill in the cotton mill industry in August 
1923 amounted to 11s. 72,22,000 for the number 
of work-people covered in the enquiry; (6) the 
average hours of labour per day amounted to 
10 hours and 5 minute'' for men, 9 hours and 35 
minutes for women and 5 hours for half timers 
or children ; (7) the number of holidays recom- 
mended in the Bombay Mills by the Mlllowncrs’ 
Association during the year 1923 amounted to 
57 ; and (8) except in Sholapur no bonuses were 
paid for service in the year 1923. 


The following table shows the daily average earning?, per capita, of work-people in different 
occupations classified according to age and sex groups *— 


— 

Bombay 

City. 

Ahraeda- 

bad. 

Shola- 

pur. 

Baroda 

State. 

Other 

Centres. 

Mean — 


Rs. a 

P- 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a 

P 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 


( Time. 

2 15 

2 

2 16 

L 10 

L0 

2 4 11 

1 14 

8 

Jobbers 

** 










l Piece. 

4 1 

0 

4 2 10 

2 12 

4 

2 8 10 

2 13 

10 

2 loom weavers 

. . Piece. 

1 11 

3 

1 10 5 

l 9 

4 

1 5 2 

1 8 

2 


( Time. 

1 4 

9 

1 1 4 

0 H 

5 

1 0 10 

0 12 

4 

Mule Side Piecers 

• • 1 










( Piece. 

1 7 

2 

, , 

. . 


. . 

1 0 

7 

Ring Side Piecers 

. . Time. 

1 0 

4 

0 15 6 

0 11 

1 

0 12 4 

0 10 

7 

Ring Followers 

. . Time. 

0 14 

4 

0 11 10 

0 8 

2 

0 7 3 

0 9 

3 

Rulers 

. . Tiece. 

0 12 

4 

0 12 9 



0 9 7 

0 8 

7 

Winders 

. . Piece. 

0 13 

4 

0 13 8 

0 9* 

8 

0 10 2 

0 8 

8 

Drawing Frame Tenters 

. . Piece. 

1 3 

0 

10 3 

0 11 

7 

•• 



Stubbing Frame Tenters 

. . Piece. 

1 5 

3 

1 3 0 

0 12 

10 

0 15 10 

0 14 

1 

Intermediate Frame Tenters . . 

. . Piece. 

1 3 

11 

0 15 11 

0 12 

3 , 

0 14 10 

0 13 

6 

Roving Framo Tenters 

. . Piece. 

1 2 

7 

0 14 11 

0 10 

7 

0 12 10 

0 12 

8 

_ . _ - 

. 




— 

— 

— 

— 
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Official Organisation 




, 

j Bombay 
Wty 

Ahmeda- 

bad 


Shola- 

pur 

Baroda 

State. 

Other 

Centres. 

Women — 



Its. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs a. p 

Its. a 

■ P. 

Ring Spinning Side Piecors . . 


. Time. 

u 

15 

2 

0 

14 

11 

0 

n 

10 

0 

13 

o 

0 

12 

8 

Ring Spinning Followers 

. 

. Time. 

0 

12 

7 

0 

11 

0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

8 

5 




Rulers 


. Tiece. 

0 

12 

6 

0 

12 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

4 

0 

7 

4 

Winders . . 


. Piece. 

0 

13 

3 

0 

11 

10 

0 

0 

6 

0 

7 

7 

0 

9 

1 

Big Lads * — 


















Ring Spinning Side Boys 


. Time. 

0 

14 

o 

0 

12 

7 

0 

9 

9 

0 


7 

0 

5 

7 

Spinning Boys 

. 

. Time, 

0 

11 

5 

/) 

10 

11 

0 

8 

1 

0 

7 

8 

0 

8 

4 

Roving Frame Tenters 


. Time 

0 

11 

4 

0 

10 

11 

0 

7 

11 

0 

7 

4 

0 

6 

7 

Children — 


















Spinning t 


. Time. 

0 

6 

10 

0 

5 

9 

0 

4 

8 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

5 

Roving . . 


. Time. 

0 

6 

9 

0 

5 

9 

0 


2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

9 


* By “ Bin Lads ” is generally meant bovs between the ages of 15 and 1* but the term al n o 
includes men who are not considered as sufficiently bodied to be employed as men. 

t Children are workers, boys and girls, more than 12 years and under 15 years of age. 

The third Labour Office Enquiry into Wages in the Cotton Mill Industry in tie* Cities of 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur was held in 1926 on the basis of the Muster Boll. The results 
of this enquiry will be published in duo course. 


OFFICIAL ORGANISATION. 


The Government of India, and several 
Local Govenments have set up special machi- 
nery lor dealing with Labour issues, and there are 
Labour otficers with the Governments of Bengal, 
Madras and Burma whilst the Bombay Govern- 
ment, on tlie advice of tin informal committee 
whose recommendations have been mentioned 
above, constituted a special Labour Office in the 
Secretariat. 

In a resolution of Government in the Home 
Department, dated 29th April L921, the func- 
tions ot the.Labour Office in Bombay were set 
out as follows : — 

(i) Labour Statistics and Intelligence 

— These relate to the conditions under which 
labour works and include information relating 
to the cost of living, wages, hours of labour, 
family budgets, strikes and lock-outs, and si- 
milar matters ; 

(«) Industrial Disputes. — As experience 
and knowledge are gained and the activities 
of the Labour Office develop, it will promote 
the settlement of industrial disputes when these 
arise ; and 

(i u) Legislation and other matters re- 
lating to Labour. — The Labour Office will 
advise Government from time to time as re- 
gards necessary new legislation or the amend- 
ment of existing laws. The Labour Office pub- 
lishes a monthly journal entitled the Labour 
Gazette which is a journal for the use of all 
interested in obtaining prompt and accurate 
information on matters specially alfecting 
labour in India and abroad. The address of 
the Labour Office is Secretariat, Bombay. 

Director of Information and Labour Intelli- 
gence, Registrar of Trade Unions and 
Ag. Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation 


—Mr. J ,F. Gennings, Bar-at-Law, ,T. r. 

hurst (gators Mr S. B Drshpande, B.\., 
B. Lift,. (Oxford), Mr N A. Mehrhau, b.a , 
(also Asst. Registrar of Trade Unions.) Mr. 
A. S Itajan, B A , LI, H. 

Lndg Investigators -Aim K Wagh , Miss 
G. Pimpalkhare , MissS. Dahholkhar. 

LA B< ) U It ASSOCIATION'S. 

All-india Trade Union Congress. 
President — Pandit Jawahar Nehiu. 
Vice-Presidents. — (1) Mr. Tiiengdi 
(2) ,, Kulkernl 

General Secretary. — Mr. N. M Joshi, M.L.A., 
C/o Servants of India 
Society, Sandhurst Road, 
Bombay 

Assistant Secretaries. — (1) Mr It. It. Bakhle. 

(2) „ S. A. Dangc. 

Treasurer — Mr. F. J. Ginwalla, 123, Esplanade 
ltoad, Fort, Bombay. 

CENTRAL LABOUR BOARD FOR BOMBAY. 
President . — Rai Sahel) Chandnka Prasad. 
Vice-President. — F. J. Ginwalla, m.a ,LL b., 

123, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay, 

77 on. Gen. Secretary. — S. H. Jhabvala, b.a., 

123, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay 

The names and addresses of the officials of 
other trade unions In the Bombay Presidency arc 
published regularly every quarter by the Labour 
Office in the Labour Gazette. 
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Domestic 

The relationship of master to servant in India 
is a subject to which attention is frequently 
directed in the Press by complaints about the 
alleged deterioration of domestic servants and 
the hardships to which employers are subjected 
bv the boycotting action of discharged servants. 
The remedy most commonly propounded for 
misbehaviour on the part of servants is regis- 
tration with a view to checking the use of false 
testimonials, or ** chits," and to enabling 
masters to obtain certain informa Won as to the 
character of the persons they employ. This 
mode of procedure is of German origin, for the 
old Prussian Servants’ Ordinances (Gesindeord- 
nung) were supplemented in 1854 by a law, 
applying only to agricultural labourers and 
domestic servants, which punishes breach of 
contract, and since then various State laws 
dealing With domestic servants have been passed 
in Germany. The conditions are not, however, 
analogous for the servant keeping class In India is 
proportionately larger than in Europe, as also is 
the number of servants kept by each individual. 

The first attempt in the East to deal with the 
problem by legislation was made in Ceylon. 
The act dealing with the registration of domes- 
tic servants in that Colony is comprised in 
Ordinance No. 28 of 1871. It extends to all 
classes of domestic servants, hired by the month 
or receiving monthly wages, and the word 
* servant* means and includes head and under - 
servants, female servants, cooks, coachman, 
horse keepers and house and garden coolies. 
The Act came into operation in 1871 and em- 
powered the Governor to appoint for the whole 
of the Island or for any town or district, to 
which the Ordinance is made applicable, a 
registrar of domestic servants, who is to be 
under the general supervision and control of the 
Inspector- General of Police. A registry is kept 
by the registrar of ail domestic servants em- 
ployed within his town or district, and lie has 
to enter therein the names of all the servants, 
the capacities in which they are employed at the 
time of such registration, the dates of their 
several engagements and such memorandum 
of their previous services or antecedents as they 
may dosire to have recorded in the register. 
But the registrar must, previous to his entering 
all these details, satisfy himself as to the credi- 
bility of the statements made to him. Any 
person, who may not have been a domestic 
servant before, but who is desirous of entering 
domestic service, has to submit an application 
to the registrar, and if the registrar is satisfied 
that there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that tho applicant is a fit and proper person to 
enter domestic service he shall enter his name 
in the register, recording what he has been able 
to learn respecting the person’s antecedents 
together with tho names of any persons who are 
Willing to certify as to his respectability. If the 
applicant Is unable to produce satisfactory or 
sufficient evidence as to his fitness for domestic 
service the registrar may grant him "provision- 
al** registration, to be thereafter converted into 
"confirmed '* registration according to the re- 
sult of his subsequent service. If the registrar 
is satisfied that the applicant is not a fit and 
proper person he should withhold registration 
altogether, but in such a case he must report his 
refusal to register to the Inspector-Genera] of 
Police. 


Servants. 

Every person whose name has been registered 
in the general registry is given a pocket register 
containing the full particulars of the record 
made in the general registry. No person can 
engage a servant who fails to produce his pocket 
register or whose pocket register does not record 
the termination of his last previous service, if 
any. On engaging a servant the master has to 
enter forthwith in tho pocket register the date 
and capacity in which such servant is engaged 
and cause the servant to attend personally at 
the registrar's office to have such entry inserted 
In the general registry. Similarly, in case the 
master discharges a servant he must insert in 
the pocket register the date and cause of his 
[discharge and the character of the servant, 
j Provided that if for any reason he be unvnlling 
[ to give the- servant a character or to state the 
i cause of his discharge he may decline to do 
j so. But in such a case he must furnish to the 
registrar in writing his reasons for so refusing. 

If the servant on dismissal fails to produce his 
pocket register the master must notify that 
| fact to the registrar. Whenever any fresh 
j entry is made in the pocket register the servant 
I is bound to attend the registrar’s office to have 
such an entry recorded in the general registry. 

I Every servant whose name is registered shall, 
lif he subsequently enters service in any place 
l not under the operation of the Ordinance, at- 
I tend personally at the nearest police station on 
his entering or leaving such service and produce 
j his pocket register to the principal officer of 
police at such station in order to enable the 
police officer to record the commencement or 
termination of the Bervice. The police officer 
has then to communicate it to the registrar of 
the town or district in which such servant was 
originally registered. 

Various penalties of fine as well as of 
imprisonment are imposed for violation of any 
of the acts required to be done or duties imposed 
by the Act on tho various persons mentioned 
below. As respects masters if they fail to fulfil 
any of the duties imposed on them by the Act 
they expose themselves to a liability of their 
being fined to the extent of Rs. 20. Similarly 
a servant, who fails to fulfil any of the duties 
imposed on him by the Act is liable to pay a fine 
not exceeding Rs. 20. But in case he gives any 
false information to the registrar or to any 
other person on matters in which he is required 
by this Ordinance to give information, he is 
liable to a fine not exceeding Rs. 60 or to im- 
prisonment, with or without hard labour, not 
exceeding 3 months. A fee of 26 cents is 
charged to the master on engaging a new servant, 
a like fee of 26 cents is charged to the servant 
on his provisional registration, or on registration 
being confirmed, or for registration of previous 
service or antecedents. But in case of loss or 
destruction of the pocket register the servant 
has to pay one rupee for the issue of a duplicate 
pocket register. 

A similar Ordinance (No. 17 of 1914) has been 
introduced in the Straits Settlements, where 
its operation has been limited to such local areas 
as may be declared by the Governor in Council, 
and its application within such areas has been 
restricted to the class of householders who are 
expected to desire the benefit of the provisions. 
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The Indian port for the direct journey to and 
from Europe is Bombay. There are ordinarily 
five lines of steamers by which the journey 
to and from tho West via Bombay can be per- 
formed, either by sea all tho way, or — and in 
some cases only — by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Europe, They are the P. <fe. O., 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hail Line, the 
Lloyd Triestino and the British India line. The 
Natal line steamers are available for Western 
passages only, tho steamers sailing round the 
Cape on their Eastward voyages. There aro 
ordinarily other services between Calcutta and 


the West, by steamers sailing round Ceylon, 
ana several lines connect Colombo with Europe. 
Of the latter the Orient the Messageries Marl- 
times, the Bibby Lines, N.Y.K., Australian Com- 
monwealth, and Royal Dutch Lines are the chief 
besides the P. <fc 0. The Bibby and Henderson 
services extend to Rangoon. The new railway 
between India and Ceylon greatly increases 
the importance of the Colombo route for Southern 
India. The shortest time between London 
and Bombay is 15 days via Marseilles. The 
lol lowing aro tho fares which are convertible at 
approximately current rates of exchange 


Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co 


Fares from Bombay or Karachi. 


Free passages ("single and return) are granted 
between Karachi and Bombay by British India 
Steamer. 

To Plymouth or London by sea, Single 
„ „ Return 

To Marseilles, Single.. 

„ Return 

To ,, Malta or Gibraltar, Single .. 

,, ,, Return . . 

To London from Calcutta 

Return 

By the British India S. N. Co. tares to 
]<ondon by sea from Bombay or Madras aro : — 
single 1st saloon £66 ; 2nd saloon £52. Return 
£110 and £91. Bombay to Marseilles £62, 
and 2nd saloon £50. Return : £109 and £88. 

By the Anchor Line fare9 to Liverpool 
from Bombay or Karachi aro : — 1st saloon 
Rs. 800 singlo and Ks 1,400 return. To Mar- 
seilles: — Rs. 747 and (return from Liverpool) 
Rs. 1,847. 

By Ellerman’s “ City ” and “ Hall ” Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Liverpool, 
1st saloon are 

Single Rs 853, return Rs 1,193 

2nd saloon single J<s 610. return Rs. 1,120. 

From Bombay or Karachi to Marseilles : 

1st saloon single lls 800, return Rs 1,447. 
2ndsaloon single Rs. 613, return Us. J,087. 
Calcutta to London : 

1st saloon Bingle Rs 907, return Us 1,587. 

2nd saloon single Rs. 693, return Rs. 1,213. 

By Bibby Line lares from Rangoon to 
London. 

1st saloon single £76. 

1st saloon return £132. 


is r Saloon, 

2nd Saloon. 

a 

B 

C 

A 

It 

Rate. 

Rate 

Rate 

Rate. 

Rate. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

4? 

95 

85 

75 

63 

57 

1M) 

149 

130 

110 

100 

87 

77 

67 

59 

i-3 

152 

135 

118 

103 

93 

89 

79 

09 

61 ; 

55 

165 

138 

121 

i 106 j 

9b 

70 



56 | 

m m 

123 



1 98 



Rangoon to Marseilles, 1st saloon single £68. 
Rangoon to Marseilles, 1st saloon return £120 
The Bibby Line fares from Colombo are as 
lollows: — 

Colombo Marseilles single £58. 

Colombo Marseilles return £101. 

Colombo London single £66. 

Colombo London return £115. 

Colombo Marseilles returning from Liverpool 
or London £109. 

The Bibby Line steamers carry 1st class 
passengers only. 

By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liverpool, 1st saloon are: — single £65, 
return (available for 4 months) £100, (available 
for 2 years) £117. 

By Lloyd Triestino Line fares from Bombay 
to Brindisi, Venice or Trieste are:— 

1st class £66, 2nd class £54. Return rates 
available for 2 years at one and three-fourth 
fares. 

Sailings from Bombay every second Wednes- 
day alternately for Brindisi, Venice and Trieste 
and Naples and Genoa. 


INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 


The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the principal centres of other parts of India 
are as follow — 


— 

Miles. | 

1st 

Class. 

2nd Class. 

B. ii. <fc i,. 1. Railway, vta new Nagda- ttuttra direct 


Rs 

. a 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

route 

865 

85 

13 

0 

42 

15 

0 

Delhi, G. I. P. Railway, via Agra 

. 957 

85 

13 

0 

42 

15 

0 

Simla, via Delhi 

Calcutta, G. I. p., from Bombay, via Jubbulpore & Allahabad 

1,137 

12 122 

0 

61 

7 

0 

1,349 

[ x*?2 

12 

0 

61 

9 

6 

Calcutta, G I. P., from Bombay, via Nagpur 

1,223 

115 

3 

6 

57 

10 

6 

Madras, G. I. P., from Bombay, via Raichur 

794 

j 79 

3 

0 

39 

9 

0 

Lahore, via Delhi . . 

1.162 

! 113 

11 

o l 

56 

14 

0 


* Oct. to April inclusive. May to Sept. Rs. 115-5-0 & 57-11-0 only. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL. 


At the General Meeting of the Suez Canal 
Company, hold in Curia in 1928, the Chairman 
said that the traffic of the Suez ('anal had 
experienced, unprecedented activity dining 1927 
The receipts, amounting to 208,000,009 gold 
francs, were greater by 11 per cent than those 
of 1925, which were the previous highest. The 
conversion into Trench francs of the sums thus 
collected had been made on the basis of the rate 
of exchange of 1 24 f , at which the pound st oiling 
had remained since the beginning of 1927. It was 
proposed to llx gross dividend per capital 
share at 577.52 f., an increase of 32.50 f , as 
compared with 1920. The growth in the traffic 
which permitted this inn ease in dividend was 
evidence that after the confusion brought about 
by the War the economic development of the 
world was continuing. Apart from inevitable 
fluctuations, due to local and cpheineial distur- 
bances, international trade was ever tending to 
increase, and their undertaking continued, as 
in the past, to share fully in tills growth. 

Transit Tariff — Tn view of such brilliant 
results they had eonsideied it to be their duty 
to continue the traditional policy of lowering 
the transit tariff The board put in force on 
April! st last a reduction ot 25 centimes, thus 
bringing down to 7f the transit due, which, 
since April 1st 1925, had been 7.25f This step 
should not compromise the future maintenance 
of the dividend at the figure which was proposed 
this year. The increaso in the current year was, 
moreover, such that it would go a long way to- 
wards making good the diminution involved by 
the reduction for the nine months of its opera- 
tion in 1928. 

Receipts. — The total receipts for the 
year amounted to 784,595,0991., an increase of 
38,047, 293f., as compared with 1920. Evpen- 
diture amounted to 65,637,5K9f , a deciease of 
4,089,587f The directors proposed to transfer 
25,000,000f to the amortization iund tor im- 
provement works and 25,000,000f to the fund 
for amortization and renewal of material. The 
dividend would absorb 636,642,253f , and it 
was proposed that, after carrying 20,000,0()0f 
to special reserve, the balance of 3,152,147f., 
should be carried forward. 

Improvement Schemes.— It was announced 
in 1914 that from and after January 1st, 
1915, the maximum draught of water 
allowed to ships going through the Suez Canal 
would he increased by 1ft., making it SOft 
English. 

The maximum permissible draught of ships 
using the Canal was 24*4 feet in 1870 ; in 1890 
ships drawing 25 *4 feet could make the passage ; 
and during the following 24 years tne increase 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet. 


Th6 scheme of improvement adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
the British representatives on which are Sir 
William Matthews and Mr. Anthony Lister, is 
a comprehensive one, and the details suggest 
that it will meet the needs of the big ship. 

A 40 Feet Channel— The declared policy of 
the Canal Company in regard to the deepening 
of the Canal is to offer a slightly greater depth 
of water than that available in ports east of 
Suez. It is claimed that, with the exception 
of Sydney, there is no eastern port which at 
low tide lias a greater depth of water than that 
now provided in the Canal throughout the full 
length of nearly 105 miles. In any case the 
work in hand should meet the needs of any 
ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
during the next few years. 

When the Canal was opened In I860, the width 
was 72 feet and the depth about 26 feet 2 inches, 
in Judc, 1913, the width at a depth of 32 feet 
8 inches had been increased to a minimum of 
147 feet 6 inches over a length of about 85 miles, 
and to a width of 328 feet over a distance of 
■about 20 miles. The latest scheme makes 
provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and for a widening up to 196 feet 8 inches in 
the south section, and the cutting of an appro- 
priate number of sidings in the north and central 
sections, where a minimum width of 147 feet 
6 inches is believed to bo sufficient for the 
requirements of the Immediate future. 

The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presents no special difficulty on the engi- 
neering side. A good deal of sand is occasionally 
driven into the channel at Port Said during 
storms, but a remedy for this will be found in 
extension of the west breakwater by about 
2,700 yards at a cost of over £6,000,000. The 
construction of this extension, which has been 
in hand for the past two years, is making satis- 
factory progress. The Buez Roads are being 
adequately dredged in accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company. 

Almost up to the end of 191 5 the works for 
extending the Jetty to the west of Port Said, 
works of capital importance for the protection 
of the entry to the Canal, Were pushed on 
uninterruptedly. In November, however, for 
want of hydraulic lime, the manufacture of 
artifleial rocks for this jetty was interrupted, 
'I he submarine foundations in stone and rubble 
of the new jetty were, as a matter of fact, com- 
pleted to a length of 2,500 metres ; the protective 
blocks were laid for 1,040 metres, and cemented 
for over 800 metres, 'lhe protection of the 
Channel is thus secured, and there is no need 
for any apprehension as to its future. 
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Thirty years ago, a tour in India was possible 
only to the Wealthy, the leisured and those 
who had friends in the country. The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation Were very slow ; and the faci- 
lities for travel Were so indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the mer- 
cies of the country without a sheet oi letters 
of introduction. Now the mail which 
is posted in London on Thursday night, 
reaches Bombay in 14 days, and the passenger 
can travel by the same route and with 
the same speed as the mail. A dozen lines 
have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services. The Indian Hallways provide faci- 
lities on the trunk lines unsurpassed by the 
trains- de-luxe of Europe, and the Indian hotel 
has grown into a really comfortable caravan- 
serai. 

In tho touring season, which extends from 
November to March, there is the attraction 
of a perfect climate. It is never very hot; 
in the North indeed it is really cool, it is always , 
fine and fresh and bracing. If there is one 
country in the world to whi It that elusive 
term applies, here we have at the season when 
the tourist arrives the real “Indian summer." 
Then there is its inflnito variety. India is in 
no sense a nation and never will be. Its peoples 
are wide as the Poles as under, each has its 
own art, its own architecture, its own customs 
and its own civilisation. A certain super- 
ficial resemblance runs through each; beneath 
lies a never-ending variety which age cannot 
wither nor custom stale. 

The Grand Tour. — People coming to India 
for the first time so often ask* — “ Where shall I 
go ?” Well, wherever else the tourist may go 
whatever else he should leave out, he should 
omit nothing on the (liand Tour. It is the 
foolish custom nowadays to sneer at those who 
follow the beaten tracks, but the visitor who 
shuns any part of the orthodox journey across 
India misses what nothing else can repay. 
Bombay is by far tho most convenient point 
of departure, for here “the world end steamers 
wait," here is one of the finest cities in the 
British Empire, and here the traveller can best 
complete his outfit and arrangements. From 
Bombay stretch northwards the two great trunk 
lines of India. One the Bombay, Baroda & 
Central India Railway, leads through 
the pleasant garden of Gujarat to Ahmedabad, 


the ancient Moslem capital of the Province 
i containing fine examples of Mahomedans and 
Jain architecture; thence to Abu for the 
famous Jain temples of Dilwara, and on to 
' Ajmere, Jaipur and Agra. The other by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway carries 
the tourist over the Western Ghats by a 
superb mountain railway to Gwalior, whose 
rock fortress rises like a giant battleship from 
the plain, and so on to Agra. Of the glories 
of the Taj Mahal, Agra Fort, and the deserted 
city of Fateh pur Sikrlit were supererogatory 
to speak. Another easy stage leads to Delhi 
that amazing collection of cities, dominated 
by the little Jtidge where British valour kept 
the mutinous hordes at bay, and finally drove 
them from the city by a feat of arms unsur- 
passed in history. Then from Delhi the East 
Indian line leads comfortably to Benares, 
Lucknow and Calcutta with tho opportunity 
of an excursion to Cawnpore, if the spirit moves. 
The great charm of the Grand Tour is that it 
reveals the best that India can show. This 
route has the additional advantage that it 
fits in with any digressions which the time and 
purse of the traveller may permit. No one 
Who can spare the time should fail to push 
northwards from Delhi to Peshawar, where 
the flower of the army keeps watch and ward 
over tiio Khyber, and up the dread Pass to 
the eyrie Where the fort of All Masjid bars the 
way to all invaders. Calcutta is the best 
starting point for Darjeeling, though unfor- 
tunately the magnificent mountain panorama 
visible from there is often obscured at this 
season by mists. Then from Calcutta two alter- 
natives open. A fine service of mail steamers 
leads to Burma, and one of the unforgettable 
memories of the East is a voyage down the 
Irrawaddy from Bhamo or Mandalay to Promo. 
Again, either direct from Calcutta, or tna 
Burma, is an easy route to Madras and by 
way of Madura and Trichinopoly, with their 
peerless Hindu temples, back to Bombay, or 
on through Tut icon n to Colombo. But indeed 
the possibilities of expanding this tour are 
endless. Bombay is the best centre for the 
rock temples of Elephanta, Kenheri, Karli, 
Ellora and Ajanta. Calcutta is only a short 
distance from Puri the one Indian temple 
where there is no caste, and perhaps the most 
remarkable ITindii temple in the country. 
From Calcutta also start the river steamers 
which thread the steamy plains of Bengal and 
run to the tea gardens of Assam. 


SPECIMEN TOURS. 

A number of specimen tours in India are given below. They are taken from one of Messrs. 
Thos. Cook Sons, Ltd.’s publications, from which firm further information may be obtained. 
The traveller will also find he can obtain assistance from the principal Shipping Agents and 
Hallway Companies, or from Messrs. Cox & Co.. Messrs. Odridlav & Co., and Lloyds Bank : 


— 

1st Class. 

2a d Class 
Rail, 

1st Class 
Steamer. 

FROM BOMBAY TO CALCUTTA. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a, 

Via the North-West Provinces to Calcutta (including side trip 
from Calcutta to Darjeeling). 

Tour I. — From Bombay per B. B. & C. I. Railway via Ahraedabad, Abu 
Road (for Mount Abu), Ajmer. Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, Cawnpore, Lucknow 
and Benares to Calcutta, thence to Darjeeling, and back to Calcutta. 

243 8 

132 4 
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— 

1st Class. | 

1 

2nd Class 
Rail, 

1st Class 
Steamer. 

FROM BOMBAY TO CALCUTTA — covtd. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Tour 11. — From Bombay per G. I. P. .Railway via Itarsi, Gwalior, Agra 
Delhi, Tundla Junction, Cawnpore, Lucknow and Benarea to Calcutta, 
thence to Darjeeling, and back to Calcutta , . , , 

240 14 

130 13 

FROM BOMBAY TO COLOMBO. 

Via the North-West Provinces , Calcutta and Southern India to Colombo 
(including side trip from Calcutta to Darjeeling). 

Tour III. — From Bombay aa In Tour No. I (via B. B. A C. I. Ry., 
Jaipur and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta side trip to Darjeel- 
ing and back to Calcutta, thence via Khurda Road, for Purl (Jugga- 
nath), Madras, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Danushkodi and Talai- 
oannar to Colombo 

423 13 

224 2 

Tour IV. — From Bombay as in Tour No. II ( via G. T. P. Ry., Itarsi, Agra 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence as in Tour No. Ill to Colombo ( via Southern 
India) 

423 3 

222 12 

Via the North-West Provinces , Calcutta (including Darjeeling\ 
Burma and Southern India 

TOUR V — From Bombay as in Tour No. I (via B. B. A C. I. Ry., Jaipur 
and the North-West. Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon, Rail to 
Mandalay. Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon ; British 
India Steamer to Madras, Rail via Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura to 
Danushkodi; Steamer to Talaimannar and Rail to Colombo .. 

613 4 

439 13 

Toub VI. — From Bombay as in Tour No. IT ( via G. I. P. Ry., Itarsi, 
Agra and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, thence as in Tour 
Ro V. to Colombo 

630 1L 

438 7 

FROM BOMBAY TO RANGOON. 

Fia the North-West Province arui Calcutta to Rangoon (including 
a tour \n Burma, also including a side trip from 

Calcutta to Darjeeling ). 

Tour VII, — From Bombay as in Tour No. I ( via B. B. A C. I. Ry., Jaipur 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon. Rail to 
Mandalay, Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon 

464 13 

296 7 

Tour VIII. — From Bombay as in Tour II (via G. I. P. Ry., Itarsi, Agra 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, aide trip to Darjeeling 
and back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon. Rail 
to Mandalay, Irrawaddy, Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon 

452 3 

295 0 

FROM CALCUTTA TO BOMBAY. 

Via the North-West Province s. 

Tour TX. — From Calcutta via Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Delhi, Rewari, Jaipur, Ajmer (for Udaipur), Abu Road (for Mt. 
Abu), Ahmedabad and Baroda to Bombay 

159 12 

79 15 

Tour X. — From Calcutta via Benares, Moghai Serai, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Delhi, Rewari, Jaipur, Ajmer (for Udaipur), Abu Road (for Mt. 
Abu), Ahmedabad and Baroda to Bombay 

157 13 

78 15 

Tour XI. — From Calcutta via Benares, Moghai Serai, Cawnpore, Tundla’ 
Agra, Gwalior and Itarsi to Bombay 

139 7 

69 12 

Tour XII. — From Calcutta via Benares, Moghai Serai, Cawnpore, Delhi, 
Muttra, Agra, Gwalior and Itarsi to Bombay 

155 3 

77 11 
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1st Class. 


2nd Class 
Hail, 
1st 
Class 
Steamer. 


CIRCULAR TOUR FHOM CALCUTTA. 

Tour XXII. — From Calcutta via Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Bandikui, Jaipur, Delhi, and Allahabad to Calcutta 

Extensions, Via Southern India to Colombo . 

Tour XIV. — From Bombay via , Poona, Hyderabad, Wadi, Ralohur, 
Madras, Tanjore, Tnchinopoly, Madura, Danushkodi, and Talai- 
mannar to Colombo 

Tour XV. — From Bombay via Poona, Hyderabad, Wadi, Guntakat, 
Bangalore, Erode, Trlchinopoly, Madura, Danushkodi, and Talal- 
mannar to Colombo 


Extensions to above Tours. 

From Ajmer to Udaipur and return 

From Abu Road to Mount Abu and return, one seat in motor (This excur- 
sion is strongly recommended, the sepnery being very beautiful) 

From Delhi to Lahore and return ma Umballa and Amritsar 

From Delhi via Bhatinda, Ferozepore to Lahore, returning via Amritsar, 

Umballa to Delhi I 

From Calcutta to Darjeeling and return 

From Colombo to Kandy and return 

From Kurda Road to Purl ( Jagaunath) and return ] 


Rs 

! 

a. j 

Rs. a. 

173 10 1 

87 15 

173 

5 

! 

i 

1 87 5 

167 

8 

j 84 7 

46 

4 

J 23 2 

22 

0 

; 

41 

13 

| 20*15 

41 

13 

20 15 

Mi 

12 

51 4 

12 

3 

i 7 10 

j 

12 

i 3 14 


{All fares subject to change without previous notice.) 


HOTELS IN INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON AND MALAYA, 


Aura. — Cecil, Laurie's Great Northern, Metro- 
pole. 

Ahmkdabad. — Grand. 

Allahabad — Grand. 

Bangalore — Cubbon, West End. 

Baroda. — The Guest House. 

Benares. — C lark’s, de Paris. 

Bombay. — Apollo, Grand, Majestic, Taj Mahal. 
Calcutta.— Continental, Grand, Great Eastern, 
Spence’s. 

Cawnpore. — Civil and Military. 

COONOOU. — Glenview. 

Darjeeling. — Grand (Rockville), Mount Ever- 
est Park. 

Delhi.— Cecil, Elysium, Maidens, Swiss. 
Gwalior.— Grand. 

Gclmarg (Kashmir)— Nedou's. 

Jaipur. — J aipur, Kaiser-i-Uind, New. 
Jubbclpore— Jackson’s. 

Karachi. — Carlton, Bristol, Killarney, North 
Western. 

Khandalla.— K handalla. 

Kodaikanal. — Lakeview, Golf Links. 
Kurseong. — Clarendon. 

Lahore. — F aletti’s, Nedou’s. 

LaNouli. — H amilton. 

Lucknow.— Carlton, Civil and Military, Hiltons, 
Royal, 

Madras. — Connemara, Bosotto. 
Mahableshwar— Race View. 

Mather an.— R ugby. 

Mount Abu. — Rajputana, Mount. 

Murree— Viewforth . 

Mussoorie— C ecil, Charleville, Hakman Grand, 
Savoy. 


Mysore — Caolton, 

Naini Tal.- -Grand, Metropoie, Royal. 

OOTAC AMUND. — Savoy . 

Peshawar. — D eans ilotcd. 

Poona. — Connaught House, Napier, Poona. 
Puri.- B. N. Railway Hotel 

Quetta.— S tan} on’s. 

Rajpoke. — C arlton. 

Rawalpindi — Flashman’s. 

Secunderabad. — M ontgomery’s. 

SIMM. — Cecil, Grand, Carlton. 

Srinagar (Kashmir) — Nodou's. 

Shivapuiu.— Shivapuri. 

Udaipur.— U daipur 

Burma. 

IUngoon. — A llandale, Mlnto Mansions, Royal 
Strand. 

MAYMYO.-Li2.otte Lodge. 

Kalaw. — K alaw. 

Ceylon. 

Anuradhapurl— Grand, 

Uandara wkla. — B andarawela Grand . 

Colombo. — B ristol, Gallo Face, Grand Oriental. 
Gallk. — N ew Oriental. 

Hatton. — A dam’s Peak. 

Kandy. — Q ueen’s, Suisse. 

NtJWARA Eliya. — C arlton, Grand, Mnrvhil, 
St. Andrew's. 

Malaya. 

fpon.— Station. 

Kuala Lumpur. — E mpire, Station. 

Penang, — Eastern and Oriental, Run nym odes, 
Singapore. — Adolph I, Europe, Raffles, Sea -View. 
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The New Capital. 


The transfer of the capital of India irom 
Calcutta to Delhi was announced at the Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of India, to de-provincialise the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as the Government of India 
were located in one Provmce, and in the capital 
of that Province — the seat of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment — for several months in every year. 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province. To achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential : its disadvan- 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 1868, 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change. 
Various places had been discussed as possible 
capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them all. Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historical associations, told in its favour ; 
and ? as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject, ” to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and rocords of the past are charged 
with so intense a meaning, this resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the permanency of Bri- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
of the country.” 

The foundation stone of the new capital 
were laid by the King Emperor on December 
16, 1911, the llnally selected site being on the 
eastern slopes of the hills to the south of Delhi, 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delhis 
of the past. The land chosen is free from 
{lability to flood, has a natural drainage, and 
is not manworn. It Is not cumbered with 
monuments and tombs needing reverent treat- 
ment, and the site is near the present centre 
of the town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of Surgn. -General Sir C. P. Lukis, Mr. H. T. 
Keeling, O.S.I., a.m i.c.B., and Major .T. C. 
Robertson, I.M.8., was appointed to consider the 
comparative healthiness of the site and of an 
alternative one to the North of the existing 
city. Their report, dated 4th March, 1913, 
states that " the Committee, after giving full 
consideration to the various points discussed 
in the above note, is bound tc advise the 
Government of India that no doubt can exist 
as to the superior healthiness of the southern 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming when compared with 
those of the northern Bite.” 

The Town Plan and Architecture.— A 
report by a Town-Planning Committee, with a 
plan of the lay-out, was dated 20th March, 1913. 
Work was begun in accordance with it and its 
main lines have been followed throughout.. 
The central point of interest in the lay-out, 
which gives the motif of the whole, is Govern- 
ment House, and two large blocks of Secretariat a. 
This Government centre has been given a 
position at Ralsina hill near the centre of the 
new city. Sir Edwin Lutyens is the architcet 
for Government House and Mr. Edward Baker 
for the Secretariats. The former building is 


estimated to cost approximately its 140 lakhs 
and the latter groups were originally estimated 
to some Es. 124 lakhs To the cast of the 
lorum, and below it, is a spacious forecourt 
defined by an ornamental wall and linked on 
to t ht* gieat mam avenue or parkway which 
leads to Indrapat Across this main axis runs 
an avenue to the Chopping < nitre Other roads 
inn in different directions from I lie entiame to 
the lorum. The axis running north-east 
towards the Juma Mas] id forms the prim ipai 
business approach to the present city. The 
railway station ior the new city also finds its 
place beside this road. The main roads or 
avenues lange from 76 ieet to 15(1 feet in width 
with tlie exception oi tin* main avenue east of the 
Secretariat buildings where a parkway width 
of 1,^75 feet lias been allowed The principal 
avenues m addition to t lie main avenues are 
tiiose miming at light angles to the main east to 
w est axis. 

For a temporal y capital, for the use of the 
Government of India duimg the period of the 
building of the new capital an aiea was selected 
along the Aliptir Road, between the existing 
< iv li station of Delhi ami the Ridge. The archi- 
tecture and method of const rmtion were similar 
to those adopted m the exhibition buildings at 
Allahabad in 1910. but the buildings have 
outlasted the transitional period for which they 
are intended. Army Headquarters an* still 
housed m them m the winter and others are 
occupied lor vaiious purposes, including the 
temporary aciomiiiodatioii oi Delhi Vmversity. 

In October, 1912, by proclamation, there 
was constituted an administrative enclave of 
Delhi under a Chief Commissioner This 
enclave was entirely taken from the Delhi 
district of the Punjab and its total area is 
573 square miles. On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the population of the area originally 
included in the Province was 398,209 and of the 
new area 14,552, or a total of 412,821. Thu 
population of the Municipal town of Delhi 
was 2,29,144. The plans of the New Capital 
allow for a population within it of 70,000, 
Its present population is approximately 40.000. 
Sites have been allotted for forty Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs to build houses for their owm 
occupation during their visits to tbo New City, 
and several of these habitations have been erect- 
ed. 

There was, as regards architecture, a pro- 
longed '* battle of the styles” over Delhi. 
Finally, to use the language of the architect, it 
has been the aim ” to express, within the limit 
of the medium and of the powers of its users, 
the ideal and the fact of British rule in India, 
of which the New Delhi must ever be the monu- 
ment.” The Inspiration of the designs is mani- 
festly Western, as is that of British rule, but 
they combine with It distinctive Indian 
features without abandoning the architects’ 
aim to avoid doing violence to the principles 
of structural fitness and artistic unity. 

Cost of the Scheme.— It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be four million sterling and that sum 
was given in the original despatch of the Gov- 
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eminent of India on the buhject. Various 
factors iiave since then increased the cost, 
the chief of these being the immense rise in 
prices since the war, and the Legislative Assembly 
were informed by Government on 23rd March 
1921, that the revised estimates then amounted 
to 1,307 lakhs of rupees. This amount includes 
allowances for building new Legislative Chambers 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which were not allowed for in the earlier 
estimates. The New Capital Enquiry Com- 
mittee, in its report published In January 1923 
estimated the total expenditure at Its. 1,292 
lakhs including Us. 42 lakhs for loss by Ex- 
change. This figure still stands. Actual ex- 
penditure up to January 1927, the latest date 
tor which llgures have been published, was 
Its. 12,43 lakhs, of which Its. 1,09,12.000 was 
spent upon the Secretin bits. 

The Project Estimate contains certain items 
such as land, residences, water supply, electric 
light and power, and irrigation ou which re- 
coveries in the form of rato or taxes will, in 
addition to meeting current expenditure, 
partially at any rate cover the interest on the 
capital outlay whilst there are other items on 
which Bomo return on account of the sale of 
leases, general taxes and indirect receipts may 
be expected. 

Progress of the work. — The construction 
of New Delhi has made satisfactory progress, 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment, in consequence of the war and the 
return of officers and other establishments to 
their civil work made possiblo a consider- 
able speeding up of constructional operations 
provided money can be provided to pay for 
them The Secictariats weie so far advanced 
that there were transferred to them from 
Calcutta in October, 1924, the offices of the 
Accountant-General, Central Itovenues, and the 
headquarters of the ltoyal Air Force in India 
were also housed in them in the winters of 
1924-25 and 1925-20. The residential buildings 
for Government officers and staff of various 
grades were then nearly completed The whole 
of the civil side ol Government moved liom 
old Delhi into their quartets in the new Seeio- 
tanats on coming down from Simla m Novem- 
ber, 1926. The piesent position is that, all Gov- 
ernment Depaitments including the Aimy 
Depaitments, and 11 \. F Head quintets, 

have their offices in the new City buildings, 
on which the builders are completing the final 
details, but that Army Headquarters continue 
in the old “ Temporary Seerrtaiiat,” in Old 
Delhi. The Members ot 11 E. the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, except H E the Conramn- 
der-m-Chiet, live in their new official residences 
in the new capital. H. E. thr Yieeioy is expected 
to take up his residence in the new Government 
House there in the winter ot 1929. His Excel- 
lency for the present resides at Viceregal Lodge 
in Old Delhi. The Commandet-in-Chief con- 
tinues at his old residence, Flagstatf House, 
Old Delhi, and will similar) V transfer to New 
Delhi at the end ol 1929. The house originally 
built for him in New Delhi was in 1928 bought 
by H. H The Maharajah of Kashmir and the 
erection of another residence lor him was com- 
menced soon atterwards. The Govern- 
ment hn\ e recently devoted spe< lal consideration 
to tlie question whether their ordinary annual ^ 
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months lesidenie m Delhi should be extended 
each year to 7 months, and early m 1928 decided 
m consultation with the India Office to endea- 
vour to stay in I >elhi tor half ot eat h year, the 
new ordei being introduced in 1928 by keeping 
the Secretariat m New Delhi till mid -April 
and bunging it down liorn Simla again m mid — 
Oetobei. 

Art Decorations. — The Government of India 
m 1927 approved a scheme for the encour- 
agement ot Indian artists by providing facili- 
ties tor the decoration ol certain buildings 
mi New Delhi The outlines of the scheme are 
lu icily as iol low's A certain number of domes 
and ceilings in the New Secretariat Buildings 
at- Delhi suitable lot (iecoiution were selected. 
The vauous sc bools ot art in J ndn, as well as 
mdiMclual ait ist s, were invited through local 
Governments, to send m by the beginning of 
M.iich 1928 small scale* designs loi approval 
by a Committee A It cm approval by the Com- 
mittee' both as regaids the' design and colour 
the pie t uic's weie to he' drawn out and painted to 
lull si/.e on canvas, and, it Dually approved by 
the Committee*, fixed unending to the* maiou- 
tlage piocess m situ Other teclinicjues, such 
as lic'sco or teunpeu.i, were optional. Artists 
oi schools of art, who sent in small scale diaw- 
mgs, had to bear the initial expense of preparing 
them When these wne approved by the 
Commit tee, the out-ol pocket expenses, 
paid in addition to a suitable honoiaiimn 
Government undeitook to pay lor the finished 
pictures done. Jiom approved sketches but 
give* no gii.ua.ntce that the finished paintings 
will permanently be* preset vi d. The Committee 
consisted ot 8n John Maishall, Kt , (ME, 
Dueetoi-Gemial ot Aichneology in India, as 
Ch.ni man and one oi moie expeits to he no- 
minated by linn as membeis. Government 
intimated that, histoiual or allegomal 
subjects would he given prefeience ovei reli- 
gious ones, and English aitists living in India 
were barred Horn competition, the work being 
Huctly icserved to Indian aitists Numerous 
artists submitted designs, espec lally those of 
Western India, and with such satisfactory 
lesults that Sir John Maishall and his fellow 
Committeemen approved ot nearly all 

Opinion of the Legislature— Consider- 
able discussion regarding the new works 
took place in the Assembly in 1921. The 
following unofficial resolution was carried : — 
** This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council that in the interests of 
economy and of general convenience alike 
the execution of the programme of New Delhi 
works may be expedited and the necessary 
funds provided or raised so that the Secre- 
tariat and Legislative buildings and connected 
works including residences may be completed 
as early as practicable." 

A non-offleial Member in the Legislative 
Assembly on 28t.h September, 1921, at Simla, 
moved a recommendation to Government 
“to appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
possibility of establishing a permanent Capital 
of India in a place possessing salubrious and 
temperate climate throughout the year." This 
proposal was ridiouled by several of his non- 
offtcial colleagues and was eventually rejected 
without a division. 
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H.R.H. the Duke of Counaught, on 12 th 
February, 1921, laid the foundation stone of a 
largo group of parliamentary buildings on a 
site close to the south-east of the Secretariats. 
The building i3 an imposing pile circular 
in shape, consisting In the main of three horse 
shoe-shaped Chambers for the Chamber of 
Princes, Council of State and Legislative 
Assembly respectively and surmounted by a 
large dome over a Central Library connecting all 
three Chambers. 

H.E. the Viceroy (Baron Tiwin) proceeded 
in state to the new Legislative buildings, 
henceforward to bo known as the Council 
Buildings and formally declared them open 
on 18th February 1927 The India legislature 
began its sessions in them next day. 

During 1928, official and public attention 
became fonissed on the need to effect drastic 
improvements in some of the crowded areas of 
the old city and to provide tor its expansion 
and for suburban developments This led to 
the examination of the possibilities of the area 
lying between the old and new cities and of the 
desirability of driving connecting roads through 
the City walls in order to gi\ e access outwards 
in this direction. Flans of this character are at 
the tune ol wilting still under consideiation 

All-India War Memorial. — H. R. H. the 
Duke of Connaught on 10th February, 1921, 
laid the foundation-stone of an All-India War 
Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
Vista. The place chosen is a fine position in the 
centre of the circular Princes’ Park and the 
construction of the building is well forward 
but for economy's sake is being proceeded 
with comparatively slowly. 

The Memorial takes the form of a triumphal 
arch spanning Kingsway, the avenue running 
down the centre of the Vista it is generally 
similar to the Ar< de Triomphe in Paris 
but is simpler in a way which will probably 
increase its grandeur and dignity. The monu- 
ment reaches a height of 100 feet and the 
inner height of the arch is 87 feet 6 inches 
and its breadth 70 feet. Over the arch on both 
fronts appears in capital letters the single 
word INDIA and this is Hanked on each 
side by the initials MUM (ip, 1900) whilst 
immediately below them on the left hand are 
the initials XIV ( i e., 14) and on tho oppo- 


site side the figures XIX (ip 19) above 
the Arch is a circular stone bowl 111 feet 
in diameter This is intended to be filled 
with burning oil on great anniversaries and 
other occasions so that there will be 
shining fire by night, and a <olumn of smoke 
by day. The memorial is solely Indian in 
purpose and will bear tho names of Indian 
regiments only 

Educational Institutions.— It was proposed 
during 1914 that a higher college for Chiefs 
should he established at, Delhi and in this 
connexion a conference of Chiefs and Political 
Officers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 
ptosided The proposal is 'dill under considera- 
tion To implement, it, would require an esti- 
mated capital outlay of LLs 12$ lakhs 

The Government, of India f wither in the 
Spring session of theh Legislature in 1922 
introduced and carried a Bill for the establish- 
ment ot a unitary, teaching and residential 
university of Delhi, the buildings for which 
would be erected in the new capital. The 
plan was to provide a local unhersity on 
the model recommended for Dacca University 
by the Calcutta University Commission. The 
provision of funds tor the complete 
realisation of the university must be a matter of 
time and it was, therefore, decided to commence 
woik with the existing colleges in their pieuent 
buildings and to permit them gradually to 
modify, their organisation The initial work of 
organisation was quickly effected by tho Exe- 
cutive Council. Unfortunately the inability 
of the (Government of India to allot considerable 
funds was a servere handicap. It was hoped 
that H. E. the Viceroy would be able to lay 
the foundation-stone of the university build- 
ings in November, 1922, but this proved 
impracticable. The site for the new buildings 
required lias not yet been settled. Govern- 
ment and the University Authorities aro exa- 
mining this point in consultation, particularly 
with reference to the question whether to build 
in the new capital or to utilise buildings that 
may become available elsewhere The general 
question of the finances of the University was 
in 1927 the subject of inquiry by a special 
Committee appointed by Government,. Kor 
tho present the University is housed in the tem- 
porary buildings in old Delhi occupied by the 
Civil Secretariat until last year. 
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In 1728 a dispensation was granted by the 
Grand Lodge of England to Geo. Pomfrett, Esq., 
authorising him to “open a new Lodge in Bengal.” 
Of this personage nothing further is known but 
under C-apt Farwinter, who in the following year 
succeeded him as Provincial Grand Master of 
India, Lodge was established in 1730, which in 
the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms 
of the East India Company, and is described 
as “No. 72 at Bengal In the East Indies.” The 
next Provincial Grand Masters were James 
DawBon and Zech. Gee, who held office in 1740 , 
after whom came the lion. Roger Brake, appoint- 
ed 10th April 1755. I'he last named was Governor 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the 
settlement by Surajah Dowlah in 1756. Brake 
missed the horrors of the Black lloie by escaping 
and was accused of deserting his post, but, 
though present at the retaking of Calcutta by 
Admiral Watson and Clive, it is improbable 
that he resumed the duties of his masonic office 
after the calamity that befell the settlement. 

The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform us that 
William Mackett, Provincial Grand Master oi 
Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 
body, November 17th, 1760, and we learn on the 
same authority that at the roquest of the “Lodges 
in the East Indies ” Mr. Culliu Smith was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. In 1762. At this period it was 
the custom in Bengal “to elect the Provincial 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the 
votes of the members present, from amongst 
those who passed through the dilferent offices of 
the (Prov.) Grand Lodge and who had served as 
Bep. Prov. Grand Master.” This annual election 
as soon as notified to the Grand Lodge of England 
was confirmed by the Grand Master without its 
being thought an infringement of his prerogative. 
In accordance with this practice, Samuel Middleton 
was elected (P. G. M. circa) in 1767 ; but in pass- 
ing it may be briefly observed that a few years 
previously a kind of roving commission was grant- 
ed by Earl Ferrarsm 1762-04 to John Bluvitt, 
Commander of the “Almiral Watson,” Indiainan 
“ for East India where no other Provincial Lodge 
is to be found ” Middleton's election was con- 
flrmeil, October 31st, 1768, and, as the dispensation 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as abrogating the practice of annual elec- 
tions, he accordingly held the office of B. O. M. 
Unfortunately the records of the P. G. L. date 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable in- 
formation is lost to us. This Grand Lodge 
continued working until 1792 when it ceased to 
meet. It seems that the officers were selected 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them- 
selves to the Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
1813 atthe Union both tho Ancients and Moderns 
in Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
have since been working peaceably under the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
revived in that year and in 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge. 

Madras. — The earliest Lodge in Southern 
India (No. 222) was established in Madras in 1752. 
Three others were also established about 1766 


In the same year Capt. Edmund Pascal was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. for Madras and its Dependencies 
and in the following year another Lodge was 
established at Fort St. George. In 1768 the 
Athol (or Ancients) invaded this District and in 
1782 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these Provincial Grand Bodies continued 
working peaceably side by side until tlio union. 
Indeed, though not generally known, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
before any such movement was made by their 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden in his 
History of Freemasonry in Madras slates that 
in a great measure they succeeded. At the 
Union in 1813 all the bodies in Madras gave their 
allegiance to the United Grand Lodge, One event 
worthy of note was the initiation in 1776 at 
Trichmopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Arcot, Undat-ul-Ainari, who in his reply to tho 
congratulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
stated “ he considered tho title of English Mason 
as one of the most honourable that he possessed.” 
This document is now stored in tho archives of 
tho United Grand Lodge. 

Bombay. — Two Lodges were established in 
this Presidency during the 17th century, Nos. 
231 at Bombay in 1758 and 569 in Surat in 1798, 
both of which were curried on the lists until the 
union when they disappeared. A Provincial 
Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but 
there is no record that he ex< reised his functions 
and his name drops out of the Freemasons' 
Calendar in 1799. In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No. 322) to tho 78th foot which 
was engaged in the Maratlia War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. In 1818 Lord Moria was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to be known by the 
name of St. Andrew by eight Masons residing 
there and also to grant a dispensation for holding 
a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
making the Hon. Afountstuart a Mason, he having 
expressed a wish to that cifeet. The Petitioners 
further requested “ that his name might be 
inserted in the body of the warrant, authoris- 
ing them to instal him after being duly passed 
and raised a Deputy Grand Master of tho Deccan.” 
Of the reply to this application no copy has been 
preserved. Lodge Benevolence was established 
in Bombay in 1822. 

In 1823 a Military Lodge" Orion-In-the-West ” 
was formed in the Bombay Artillery and installed 
at Poona as No. 15 of the Coast of Coromandel. 
It seems from Lane's records that in 1830 it was 
discovered that this Lodge was not on the records 
of tho United Grand Lodge of England. A 
Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
19th July 1833. According to the early proceed- 
ings o f this Lodge, members wore examined In 
the Third Degree and passed to tho chair in the 
Fourth Degree fen which a fee of three gold mohuis 
was charged. In tho following year a second 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which however left no 
trace of its existence. In 1825 the civilian element 
of “Orion” seceded aiH formed the “ Lodge 
of Hope ” also at Poona No. 802. 

Here “ Orion” unrecognized at 'home, aided 
m the secession oi some of its members, who 
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obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of the 
parent Lodge, from the Grand Lodge of England. 
Two years later it was discovered that no noti- 
fication of the existence of ‘‘Orion -in- the- West " 
hail reached England, nor had any fees been 
received, although those including quarterages 
had been paid into the Provincial Grand Lodge, 
Ooast of Coromandel. It was further ascertained 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel! 
had exceeded his powers. Ultimately a newj 
warrant No. 598 was granted as already stated 
In 1833. Lodge “Perseverance** was started 
in Bombay No. 818 in 1828. Up to this time thej 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of England in 
India had not been invaded; but in 1838 Dr.; 
James Burncs was appointed by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland, I\ G. M. of Western Indta and its 
Dependencies. No Provincial Grand Lodge 
however was formed until 1st January 1838. A 
Becond Scottish Province of Eastern India was 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of 
Tweedale was absorbed within the jurisdiction 
of Dr. Burnes, who in 184ft became Provincial 
Grand Master for all India (including Aden) but 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 
to act in restraint of any future sub-division of 
the Presidencies Burnes may ne best described 
as being in 1836, in ecclesiastical phrase as a 
Provincial Gland Master “in parti bus mfldelium”, 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout' 
the length and breadth of India were strangers! 
to Scottish Masonry. But the times were pro- 
pitious. There was no English Provincial Grand 
Lodge in Bombay and the Chevalier Burnes,! 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualities 1 
requisite for Masonic Administration, soon got! 
to work and presented such attractions to j 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight I 
was witnessed of Englisn Masons deserting their 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
Into abeyance, m order t j give support to Lodges 1 
newly constituted under tho Grand Lodge of i 
Scotland. In one caso, indeed, a Lodge * * Per- ' 
severance’' under England weut over bodily to! 
Scotland, with its name, jewels, furniture, and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted by I 
Scotland. This Lodge still exists in Bombay and 
now bears No. 318 on tho .Register of Scotland. 
From this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
nourished, and English Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 when a Lodge St. George No. 807 on the 
Rolls of tho Grand Lodge of England was again 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
solitary representative of English Masonry in 
the Province. Tn 1814 Burns established a 
Lodge “ Rising Star ” at Bombay for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
which is seen at the present day. Thus the seed 
planted at Trichinopoly in 177(1 by tho initiation 
of Andat-ul-Amari has borne fruit, resulting in 
the initiation of thousands of Indian gentlemen 
of all castes and creeds, and which has gone far 
to establishing that mutual trust between West 
and East, a distinguishing characteristic of 
Speculative Freemasonry. A Provincial Grand 
Lodgo was re-established in Bombay m 1860, and 
converted into a District Grand Lodge in 1871 
The Grand Lodge of England. — Ml three 
Constitutions of the United Kingdom, the Unit- 
ed Grand Lodgo of England, tho Grand Lodgo of 
Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
mrisdiction in India. By far the largest Is the 
Qrst : the next largest is the '.bird and the number 


of Lodges under Ireland Is as yet small. The 
Grand Lodge of England divides its rule under 
Five District Grand Masters independent of each 
other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
Master of England by whom they are appointed. 
Bengal. 

82 Lodges. Rt,. Wor Bro- H. II Nevill, C.I.E., 
O B E., lbs G M.iGer r.C.S., P.G.D.; By. 
I). G M. Ei ie Studd, P G D.; Assist. D. G. 
M. W. C X Dundas 
Madras. 

33 Lodges. Dis G M Kt Wor Bio. A. Y. G 
Campbell, C S I . 0.1 E . O.B.E , V. D , 
1.0 S. P G I) , I )\ ]). G M P. M , Si\ang- 
n.un Mudlm, P G D. 

Bombay. 

18 I ) G M Ut-Woi.-Bio Sir Reginald \ Spence, 
Kt., V G l> , Dy l> <1 M , R II 1 Dehes. 
Punjab. 

34 Lodges, lit W. Bro. C. A. Barron, C.S.I., 
C.I.E., O.V.O., T C S., District Grand Master 
I) E Johnstone, PG, St B , Dy I) G M. 

Burma. 

17 Lodges. Rt W. Bro, Tho lfon’blo Sir Guy 
Rutledge, Kt , K C., District Grand Master 
W Ktndall, B \ C I) of C, Dy Dis (1 
Master 

The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises its 
mle through a Grand Master of all Scottish 
Freemasonry in India, who is elected by the 
Brethren subject to confirmation by the 
Gtand Master Mason of Scotland. Mr. H. P. 
Gibbs, A.M.I.E E., etc., J P., is the present lncum- 
bent of the oflice. and controls 73 Lodges. Under 
bun the several districts aie in charge of the 
follow'ng Grand Superintendents: — 

Lt.-Col J. C Colons i, G.Supdt , Northern India. 
Col V A Miaden „ „ Central „ 

Lt -Col R.K D Burnett ,, Southern ,, 

\ Ban. Pollock . . „ „ Eastern „ 

The Grand Secretary is It. W. Bro Arthur 
W. S. Wise, J.P., 17, Murzban Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

The Grafld Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal in 1837, 
but it was short lived. An attempt was made 
in 1869 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
I the representation of the Grand Secretary of 
England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that it would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in tho Province, 

! there being two already, viz , English and Scottish, 
the Grand Lodgo of Ireland declined to grant the 
i warrant. In 1911, however, a warrant wns 
sanctioned for tho establishment of Lodge “St. 
Patrick” and since that year two other Lodges 
have sprung into being. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland has no District 
Grand Master in India at present, the Lodges 
corresponding direct witli the Grand Lodge in 
Dublin. There are ten Lodges, 4 in Calcutta, 3 in 
Ceylon and 3 in Bombay. 

Royal Arch Masonry.— Under England, 
the District Grand Master In any District is 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
dent, his Deputy as Second and another Com- 
panion as Third Piincipal. 

* Under Ireland there is no local jurisdiction 
and under Scotland the oflice is elective subject 
to confirmation. 
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The five English Districts are constituted as 
under : — 

Bengal . 

28 Chapters. Grand Supdt. H. R. Nevill, C.I.E.* 
O.B.E., I.C.S. 

Madras 

17 Chapters. A. Y G. Campbell, C.I.E., C.F.E., 

V.D., I.C.S. 

Bombay . 

25 Chapters. M. Ex. Comp. Sir Reginald A. 
Spence, Kt., Grand Superintendent. 

Punjab. 

21 Chapters. Most Ex. Corapn. C. A. Barron, 
C.S.I., C.I.E., C.V.O., I.C.S. , Grand Superin- 
tendent. 

Burma, 

6 Chapters. The Hon’ble Sir Guy Rutledge, 
Kt., K.C., Grand Superintendent. 

Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
separate constitution to Craft Freemasonry. The 
District Grand Chapter of India la at 
present ruled hyM. E. Camp. A. M. Kajiji 
under whom there are about 30 Chapters in 
India. The Grand Secretary of all Scottish 
Freemaaonrv In India is also District Grand Scribe 
E. of Scottish R. A. Masonry. 

There is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta. 

Mark Masonry.— Under England, Mark 
Masonry is worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of England and Wales, and divided into sepa- 
rate Districts; but in most cases the District 
Grand Master is also District Grand Mark 
Master. 

Bengal. 

30 Lodges. C. D. Stewart, D.G.M. 

Bombay. 

18 Lodges. Rt. W. Pro. Sir Reginald Spence* 

District Grand MaBter. 

Madras. 

13 Lodges. A, Y. G. Campbell, C.I.E., C.B.E., 
V.D., I.C.S., District Grand Master. 

Punjab. 

15 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro, Lt.-Col. G. T. Davyst, 
O.B.E., District Grand Master. 

Burma. 

0 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Arthur Blake, District 
Grand Master. 

The Mark degree is incorporated with the 
Royal arch degree In Irish Chapters. Mark 
degree is worked In some S. 0. Lodges, but 


mostly in R. A. Chapters, in which the Excellent 
R.A.M. and other degrees can be obtained. S. C. 
Chapters insist upon candidates being Mark 
Master Masons before exaltation. Mark degree 
In Craft Lodges is conferred by the Rt.Wor. 
Master in S. 0. Craft does not recognise the 
oeremony of Rt. W, Mark Master. This is 
oonflned strictly to Chanters. Each Chapter 
has a Lodge of M. M. M. working under its 
charter. Separate charters for Mark Lodges 
are only Issued by the G. Chapter of Scotland. 

Other Degrees. — There are many side degrees 
worked in India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
Rite, no degree higher than the 18° is worked 
In India under England, but under Scotland 
the 30° Is worked. The Knight Templar Degree 
Is also worked in several places under both English 
and Scottish jurisdiction. There are fourteen 
18th Degree Chapters working in India. 

Roman Eagle Conclave No. 43, Bombay. 

St. Mary’s Coramandery No. 43, Bombay. 

R. A. Mariner, 72, 514 and 662, Bombay, 

R. A. Mariner, 61, 81, 82 and 106, Madras^ 

R. A. Mariner, 98, 193, 219, 279 and 429, Punjab. 

Secret Monitor, 14, 21, 36, 37, 40 and 42, 
Madras. 

Benevolent Associations.— Each District 
works its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Relief of Distressed Masons, educa- 
tional provision for the children of Masons and 
maintenance provision for widows in poor circum- 
stances. 

AU Information will be given to persons entitl- 
ed by the District Grand Secretary in each 
District. The names and addresses of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below 

D. G. S., Bengal. 

G. H. Davis, 19, Park Street, Calcutta. 

D. G. S Bombay. 

Khan Bahadur Palanji N. Davar, P.A.G.R., 
P.D.G.W, Freemasons’ Ball, Ravelin Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 

D. G. S. f Burma. 

E. Meyer, D.G.S., E.C., Rangoon. 

D. G. S., Madras. 

S. T. Srinivasa Gopala Chari, Freemasons* 
Hall, Egraore, Madras. 

D. G. S., Punyib . 

Mathra Das, Freemasons’ Hall, Lahore. 

Scottish Constitution.— For information re- 
garding the Benevolent Funds application 
should bo made to Arthur W. S. Wise, J«P., 17, 
Murzban Road, Bombay. 
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Botanical Survey.— The Botanical Sur- 
vey Department of the Government ot India is 
under the control of a Director, who is assisted 
by three other officers. They are engaged in the 
examination and identification of plants and 
the study of floras. The Ducctor is also in 
chargo of the cinchona plantations in Burma. 

In connection with the general question of 

y ost-war industrial policy, the Government of 
ndia decided in lfllfl that every effort should 
he made to extend the area under cinchona 
in India, and deputed Colonel A. T. Gage, late 
Director of Botanical Survey of India, to explore 
land suitable for cinchona cultivation. As a 
result of his recommendations made in 1918 
large areas in the Tavoy District of Burma were 
reserved for cinchona cultivation, and the first 
plantations were started there in 1920. A pro- 
gramme was adopted for planting 500 acre 0 
annually which would produce 90.000 lbs. per 
annum from 1928 onwards. Owing unfortunate- 
ly to excessive rainfall in 1921-22 this planta- 
tion was entirely washed away, and the Tavoy 
scheme had to be abandoned A fresh area was 
selected, however, in the Mcrgui District of 
Burma, and plantations wore staited there 
In 1922. The cultivation of cinchona here is 
still in the experimental stage 

At the instance of the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee the area to be planted during the first 
four years has been limited to 250 acres per 
annum, The Governments of Bengal and Madras 
are also at the instance of the Government of 
India extending their cinchona plantations, and 
it is proposed that Bengal should continue its 
sequence of planting 200 acres every year with 
cinchona, Madras 2*10 acres and the Government 
of India 250 acres annually. 

The actual demand for the drug in India Is 
difficult to estimate. Eight million cases of 
malaria fover go to tho hospitals and dispen- 
saries every year. If each of these is treated 
with 110 grains of quinine, which may be taken 
as the minimum for the cure of a paroxism, the 
demand for hospital and dispensary treatments 
alone would be 125,000 pounds a year. Patients 
do not get as much of the drug as they ought, 
because the cost of quinine Is prohibitive. It 
Is estimated that there are 100,000,000 sufferers 
from malaria who do not attend the hospitals. 
The potential demand is therefore somewhere 
between 125,000 pounds and 1,500,000 pounds. 
When tho Italian Government, in 1909, mado 
quinine a State industry and cheapened its 
retail price consumption in that country enor- 
mously increased and malaria mortality was 
reduced from 15,000 to 8,000 a year. The 
Public Health Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India says in a recent report that “ it 
may he said that there is no question of the 
effective treatment of malaria in India until 
consumption of quinine approximates 500,000 
pounds." 


Geological Survey. — Tho ultimate aim for 
the Geological Survey of India is the preparation 
of a geological map of India upon the accuracy 
of which the solution of most geological prob- 
lems ultimately depends. Mans accompany 
the reports on the various areas in the publica- 
tions of tho Department and a large amount of 
informat 'on is made available to tho public. 
Such maps represent pioneer work which enables 
prospectors and mining engineer? to cut short 
their preliminary investigations and to start 
where the Geological Survey has left oil. Dur- 
ing tho preparation of tho geological map and 
the general survey of the country mineral depo- 
sits of importance are tiequently discovered. 
Such discoveries are published without delay 
and every endeavour is made to Induce private 
firms to tako up tho exploitation of tho mineral 
discovered. Collections of minerals, rocks and 
fossils arc accumulated and exhibited in the 
public galleries of the Indian Museum, situated 
in the capital of Bengal. Somo of the most 
interesting and scientifically valuable Additions 
to the collections in recent years have been tho 
remains of anthropoid apes of gn at ago dis- 
coveml at different places in Urn Siwalik Moun- 
tain chain. These mountains arc a compara- 
tively low range running parallel with the 
Himalayas for a groat distance and at a short 
distance from them. They are in fact a huge 
bank of detritus washed down during tho ages 
from the Himalayas. They are beliexcd to 
have covered up in the course, of thoir formation 
such a quantity of paleolithic remains as 
exists nowhere else in the world. The discoveries 
of skeletons and fossils hitherto made have been 
tho result of washaways after heavy rains or 
of other accidental circumstances and there 
exists no organisation or systematised method 
for either prosecuting discovery or collecting 
what chance brings to light. The Geological 
Survey also undertakes the examination and 
identification, without fee, of any minerals, 
rocks and fossils sent in by private observers. 
The publications of tho Survey include tho 
Memoirs, Records and l'alieontologia fndica. 

Zoological Survey.— A scheme for the for- 
mation of a Zoological Survey on the basis of the 
Zoological and Anthropological Section of tho 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, came into force in 
July, 1910. The proposals as sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State mainly are as follows . — 
“The headquarters of the Survey will be the 
Indian Museum. The scheme regarding tho 
Zoological Survey entails tho breaking up of tho 
organisation now known as the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
Into two parts, ono of which will become a Gov- 
ernment department under tho title of the 
Zoological Survey of India, and Will be prima- 
rily concerned with zoological investigation and 
exercise such advisory functions as may be 
assigned to it by Government, while the other 
part will remain as the office of the Trustees ol 
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the Indian Museum and will be organised for the 
present on the lines laid down in the existing by- 
laws of the Museum. It will be the duty ot the 
Zoological Survey to act as guardians of the 
standard zoological collection of the Indian 
Empire, and as such to give every assistance m 
their power both to officials and to others, in the 
identification of zoological specimens suhmittec 
to them, arranging, if requested to do so, to 
Bend collections to specialists abroad for identi- 
fication in cases in which no specialist is avail- 
able in India”. Tile Zoological survey is also 
responsible for the Anthiopologioal collections in 
the Indian Museum and in 1927 the addition.il 
appointment on the Staff of an anthiopologist 
was created. The Director of the Survey was 
Dr. Anandale until Apul, 1921, when he died- - 
within a month of receiving the honour of Fellow- 
ship of the Royal Society. Dr. Rainl Prasad was 
appointed Acting Direitor in ins place and 
continued m that capacity until July, 1925, when 
Lt.-Col. R. B. Sewell, IMS, M A., F.A S.B , 
f.l s., F.z s., was made Director. 

Mammal Survey.- The Survey was institut- 
ed in the year 1912 with the objeit of making 
as complete a study as possible of the occurrence 
and distribution oi Mammals in India, Burma 
and Ceylon, and with the fuither object of sup- 
plementing the collection ot Indian Mammals 
at the Bombay Natural History Society's 
Museum and at the British Museum as well as 
at tiie Natural History Museums in India, the 
primary object of tlio Survey being the further- 
ance of our knowledge of Indian Mammalian 
Fauna. Up to 1891 Naturalists in India had 
to rely for information on Dr. Jerdon's “ Mam- 
mals of India" pub) ‘shod in 1874. In 1884 
R. A. Sterndale published his Natural History 
of Indian Mammals a purely popular work 
which did not add much to Jerdon’s book. In 
1 881 a memorial prepared by I)r. Slater, Hon. 
Secretary to the Zoological Society and signed by 
Darwin, Hooker, Huxley, and other W'cll known 
scientists, was piesented to the Secretary of 
State for India. The memori.il recommended 
that a series of Volumes dealing with the Fauna 
of India should be prepared and l)r. Blanford 
should he appointed its Editor. The memorial 
resulted in the publication in 1888-1890 of the 
Volume on Mammals m the “Fauna of British 
India” Series and since 1891 this volume lias been 
the standard work on Indian Mammals. Ilia Il- 
ford’s book was however based on fhe informa- 
tion then available and the shortcomings of the 
book have been revealed in the light of more 
recent research. Further knowledge in regard 
to distribution and classification and the disco- 
veries of new species have rendered Blanford 
practically obsolete. 

To remedy this defect, at the instigation of 
the authorities of the British Museum, the Bom- 
bay Natural History Society decided to instil ute 
vvliat is now known as the Mammal Survey, 
Mr. W. S. Millard, then Hon. Secretary ol 
that Society, issued in an appeal to its members 
to enable the Society to engage the services of 
trained European collectors so as to inak p a 
svstematic collection of the mammals of India, 
Burma and Ceylon. Tho response to the appeal 
resulted in over a lakh of rupees being raised 
between 1911 and 1920, partly by subscriptions 
from the Society’s members, contributions from 
Indian Princes, and grants from the Indian 


Government, the Government of Burma, Ceylon. 
Malay States, and tho Provincial Governments, 
Subscriptions were also received from a few 
Learned Societies and Institutions In v England 
and America. By tho outbreak of the war the 
Survey had been carried on over large areas of 
tho country, tho districts covered being — In 
Western India a portion of Sind, the whole of 
Gujarat, Kutch and Kathiawar; the Southern 
Malmratta country and Kanara in Southern 
India ; in Coorg and Mysore; in tho centre 
large tracts of the Central Provinces and some 
districts of Bengal and Behar; in Northern 
India the Society’s collectors had worked over 
Kumaun, Darjeeling and Sikkim and the 
Bhutan Duars. In Burma, collections were 
made along the Chindwin river, in Central Burma 
and in the Shan States, Pegu and a portion of 
Tcnnascrim. The wholo of Ceylon was also 
systematically surveyed. 

The material, which up to the outbreak of 
War comprised somo 17,000 specimens, was 
forwarded to tho British Museum where the 
collections were scientifically worked out by 
i tho late Mr. li. C. Wroughton, formcily Inspec- 
i tor General of Forests, Mr. Oldfield Thomas, 
F.Ll.S., Curator of Mammals at the British 
Museum, Mr. Martin C. Hinton and others. The 
1 results of their researches were published in a 
l senes of scientific papers in the journal of the 
! Bombay Natural History Society. Tho enorm- 
1 ous mass of material then collected resulted in 
j the discovery of large numbers of new forms 
and species and by increasing our knowledge of 
the distribution of Indian Mammalia lias enabled 
the revision of Blanford's Mammalia to be 
undertaken and early in 1921 tho Secretary of 
State for India commissioned Mr. It. C. Wrough- 
| ton, sinco deceased, and Mr. M. C. Hinton to 
I undertake the work. 

When demobilization rendered it possible the 
work of the Survey which bad been in abey- 
ance dining tlio war was resumed and a collec- 
tor, Mr. C. Pnmrose. was sent to Assam and 
the Mergui Archipelago and Mr. Oldfield 'i’homas 
has written very appreciatively of his work 
among those islands. Mr. Primrose then began 
working inland but owing to the impractical)!- 
| lity of continuing his work in Burma during the 
I monsoon, he was transferred to Gwalior where 
| If. H. the Maharaja kindly accorded permission 
: to work in his territories. 

After working a portion of the F.astern Ghats 
; the next move was to the Is in? r a District in 
! the North-West Himalayas and then on to the 
} Punjab Sait Range. Two other collectors worked 
! in Southern India Permission was once more 
j obtained from the Nepal Government for a col- 
1 lector to resume the Survey work in that country 
The work in Nepal was brought to a successful 
close early in 1928 with a representative 
collection of interesting mammals and birds. 

The Survey now has only one collector who 
is collecting in the foot hills of Himalayas and 
the Pindari Valley. 

The Board of Scientific Advice.— This 
Boaid m accordance with a recommendation 
ol the Ineheape Retrenchment Committee is in 
abeyance It consisted ol the heads of the 
Meteorological, Geological, Botanical, Forest, 
Sur\ey, Agricultuial and Civil Veterinary 
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Departments, together with such other scientific 
authorities as might iiom time to tune lie invited 
by tile Government ot India to serve upon it 
It was established in 1902 to coordinate ollu ial 
scientific inquiry, to ensure that leseauli weak 
is distiilmted to the best advantage, and to 
advise the Government of India in prosecuting 
practical research into those questions ot eeono- 
mio or ujqihed silence on tlie solution of which 
the agricultural and industrial development oi 
the country so largely depends The piogiunmic 
ot investigation ot the v anous dej»aitmcuts wen* 
annually submitted to the Hoard tor discussion 
and arrangement, and an annual repoit was 
published on the work done. 

The Societal y to the Government of India 
(Department ol Induration, Health and Lands, 
was ejL-ojficio President ot the Roald, wlm h 
included the Director-General ol Obaoiv atom s, 
the Director ot the Zoologit.il Miivey, the 
Surveyor-General of India, the Duet tor Im- 
fierial Institute ot Vetennaiy Kesean h,Mukt( sar, 
the Insptuttu-Geneial ot Forests, the Aginul- 
tural Advisei to tile Government of India, the 
Hired or ot the Geological Survey, the Direetor- 
Geneial, Indian Medical Set vice-, the consulting 
Kngmoer to the Government of India, the 
Librarian, Imperial Libraiy and the' I hit c tor 
ot tlie Botanical Survey ot India who was Sec- 
retary to the Hoard ol Suentilie Advice. 

The Universities Confrience, tepiesc ntmg all 
Indian Universities, which met in Simla m 
1925, recommended the luwva! ot the Uoaid, 
but the technical oil] cel s ot the Government 
ot India were of a dilleteiit opinion and tlio 
Board continues in ahcjuiuc 

The Indian Research Fund.— Tho progress 
of this Fund and its Association like the Board 
of Scientific Advice, was seriously all acted 
by the policy of retrenchment enforced in pmsu- 
anco of the recommendations ol the Inehcape 
(Committee. Seientiflc research work is rapidly 
developing in India. In 1911 the sum of 5 lakhs 
(£33>000) out of the surplus opium revenue was 
set aside as an endowment for research into epi- 
demic diseases in connection with tlie Central 
Research Institute at Kasauli. It was hoped 
that tills sum might be largely augmented 
by private subscnptions. An Indian Re- 
search Fund Association was constituted, 
aud a good deal of work was undertaken. Its 
objects were defined as "the prosecution and 
assistance of research, tho propagation of know- 
ledge and experimental measure-* generally in 
connection with the causation mode ot spread and 
prevention of communicable diseases.” Fresh 
investigations iuto kala azar and cholera were 
Inaugurated, and an othcer was deputed at the 
expense of tho Fund, to study yellow fever in the 
regions where it if endemic, with a view to taking 
steps to prevent its introduction into India. 
A further grant of 0 lakhs (£40,000) was made 
to the Central Research Fund from the opium 
surplus of 1911-12. It was decided to devote 
to research and anti-malarial projects 5 lakhs 
(£33,000) a year from Imperial revenue commenc- 
ing in 1913-14. A new periodical" 'I he Indian 
Journal of Medical Research,” was instituted In 
1913 for publication four times annually, as the 
official organ of the Research Fund. Tlie jour- 
nal was designed to deal with every branch 


of research directly or indirectly connected with 
medical and sanitary science, and form a record 
of what was being done in India for the ad- 
vance of this work. In 1922 it was decided to 
devote the capital funds at the disposal of tlie 
Association to the erection of an Imperial Medical 
Research Institute and to the formation of a fund 
for its endowments. In the same year valuable 
results were achieved by Dr. IVishi Kanta J)r, 
working in G.dcuMa on the chemistry of drugs 
used in treatment of leprosy and on the chemis- 
tiy of tho blood ot lc peis and resistent animals 
Tlie treat ment ol earner, oi influenza, of pneu- 
monia, the histology and pathology of deficiency 
diseases and special pioblems concerning Indian 
calm idee, kala a/.ar, the action of quinine in 
malatia treatment weie among the partieulai 
subjects of investigations specially dealt with by 
various r«‘jpanh expci t a m 1922. Fuitlier 
substantial giants to the Kesoaich tuiid have 
recently been nude by Government 

Survey of India. — Tin- work of the Surve y 
of India Department falls under various heads, 
namely, the trigonometrical survey, topogra* 
pineal and fore st surveys, special surveys and 
explorations, and map production. Cadastral 
surveys are now earne d out by the Provincial 
Land Records aud Settle mi nt Departments. 

In 1904 attention was drawn to the defective 
•>tate of the topographical survey 
maps, and a Committee was appointed to re- 
poit on the subject. To overtake tlie arrears 
of re visional survey and to secure* that the map 
of India should be brought up-to-date 1 and 
revised at proper intervals, they recommended 
a con side ruble Increase of establishment aud an 
inc leased expcnditme ot Its. 2 1<UH)0 a year tor 
the next 2C> years. They also made recommenda- 
tions for altering tlie size and improving the 
quality of tin* maps. Affcei fmthcr inquiry the 
Governin' tit of India decided that a scale of 
I inch to the mile would ordinal dy be sufficient, 
reserved fon stsand special areas beingsurvcye d 
on the scale o£2 inches to tin* mile, and the $-inch 
m ale emplov ( d lot w astc and b.u i< n t tart s. The 
woik ol tin- l>ep.iitment lias in recent yeaih 
greatly hoc n liampeied by the genual need for 
n trenelimt nt in expenditure- On (lie other 
hand, its organisation Inis lately been improved 
by the ci cation ot a new North-’SVc-'t Frontier 
('ink-, under a separate Director this 
be nig the addition ot a liitli Uncle to the four 
alre ady existing lor ail India and Ultima. A 
iceent valuable* development has be en Un- 
employment ol avia tens for survey work from 
the an in some paitsot the* count ly. 

The de|>aitment is responsible tor all 
topogiaphnal suivev, Iol explorations 
and the* maintenance ot geogiajdiie al 
maj)S ot tin- gieulet |>ait. ot Soiithein Asia, 
lor geodetic weak, lneludiiig tin- mam tugono- 
ineti leal li.miewoik w bn h c\b mis m some- eases 
lai bevond tin* Irontn-is ot India, and eontioi 
[mtwuiks ot pi c*e use* levelling based on tidal 
i ohseiv atoiu s, tidal pieeln turns and the puhlica- 
i turn ol Tale Tables ioi nenilv 40 poits between 
i Suez and siugajioie-, t be- Magnetic suivey, as- 
| tioiionueal obsei \ atones with seismogiaphic 
; and nietcoiologir.il ie colds .it De lu.i Dun, and 
j geodetic inve stigations ot an international 
i eliaraetc'i, m leg.wd to wiiuli India e-njov s a 
I unique position between the gleatest highlands 
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of t.ho world nnd a drop ocean extend ins' to the 
Antarctic. Indian geodesy has thus disclosed 
i)y lar the largest, known anomalies ot gia\ita- 
tional attraction in the earth’s crust, which have 
led to some ot the most un pot taut developments 
of modern geodetic research. 

While expending on topographic il and geo- 
detic work all funds allotted by 1 initial Reve- 
nues, the department is steadily dev eloping the 
policy of aiding local surveys m \ arums wa\s, 
on payment hv those concerned These mis- 
cellaneous ope i at ions include all iorest and 
Cantonment sur\eys and work for Roiiudaiy 
Commissions, many merain. litigation, tailwav 
and city* sur\eys, and sui\eys ot tea gaidens, 
mining areas, Ac , with a gieat deal ot control 
levelling tor them, nuseellaneous administia- 
tive assistance and office is are given to the le- 
venue surveys ot various Lhov lines and States 
The Printing othces do much woik fot other 
Government departments, biuli as printing 
special maps, illustrations tor Archeological 
lte porta, all dnigtams for Patents, Ac The 
Mathematical Instruments Ollier gives valuable 
aid to all Government dep.utnn uts by ensuring 
a high standard ot instrumental equipment, 
especially in con need ton with optical woik, and 
hv the manufacture and repair ot high-class 
instruments, which would otherwise have to he 
imported Irom abroad. 

The department is also responsible lor all 
survey operations required bv the Viniv, and 
has been rapidly developing meusuies to meet 
the greatly increased complexity ot modem 
military lecpiiiemeiits, especially in connection 
with air survey’. 'Ihe development ot air sin* 
veys tor various civil put poses is also receiving 
all possible encouragement and assistance, while 
the latest methods of stereo-photography are 
being studied experimentally. 

Administration is by the Surveyor Gene ral 
under the Education Health and Lands Depart- 
ment of the Government ot India. Jleadqiiai- 
ter offices are at Calcutta unde r the Assistant 
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I Suivcyor General, and there are seven Directors, 

I one lor each ot the live Suivey Circles into 
i win eh the count iv is divided, one for the 
| Geodetic branch at Dchm Dun, and one tor 
j the Map Publication and otlici technical offices 
at Calcutta 

Indian Science Congress -The Indian 
[ Science routes* was founded laigclv owing to 
the efforts of Prof. P S Maeinahon and Dr. J. L. 
Simonsen. These two gentlemen worked jointly 
as Honorary Geneial Seeietaries ot Ihe Congress 
till 1921. The Asiatic Society of licngal under- 
takes the management of the Congress tlnanees and 
publishes annually the proceedings of the Con- 
gress. The objects art 4 (1) to encourage research 
| and to make the results generally known among 
| science workers in India, (2) to give opportunities 
tor personal intercourse and scientific compa- 
nionship and thus to overcome to some ext ent 
one of the chief drawbacks in the life of w’orkers 
in science in India, (3) to promote public interest 
in science ; for this end the Congress is held 
at ditleient centres anuuallv, and evening 
lectures open to the public to from an important 
pait of the proceedings of each Congress. 

The Congress, which is progressive and vigor- 
ions, meets in January each year, the ptoeeed- 
I nigs last tor six days. The Ilcail of Ihe Local 
I Government is Patron of the Congress; the 
(Congress session is opened by a Presidential 
[Address delivered by the President lor the 
j year. The Piesident Is chosen annually, the 
I different sections being represented in turn# 
The sections are (1) Agriculture, (2) Physics 
and Mathematics, (3) Chemistry and Applied 
botany, (4) Zoology and Ethnography, (5) 
botany, (0) Geology, (7) Medical Research ; 
when tlie sections meet separately each section 
is presided over bv Its own President also 
| chosen annually. The mornings are devoted to 
the reading and discussion of the papers, 
the afternoons to social functions nnd visits 
to places of interests, in the evenings public 
lectures are delivered. 



Posts and 

POST 

The control of the Posts and Telegraphs 
of India is vested in an officer designated Di- 
rector- General of Posts and Telegraphs who 
works in subordination to the Government, 
of India in the Department of Tndiibtiies and 
Labour. The superior staff of the Direction, m 
addition to the Director-General himself con- 
sists on the postal side of three Deputy Direc- 
tors-Gcneral (who are officers of the rank of 
Postmaster-General), and six Assistant Direc- 
tois-General (whose status is similar to that of 
Deputy Postmasters-Genera!). 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire Is 
divided into nine circles as shown below, each 
of the lirst eight is in charge of a Postmaster- 
General and the Sind and Baluchistan Circle is 
controlled by a J)ir< »tor, Post> & Telegiaph>, 
Bengal and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Burma, Central, Madras, Punjab and North- 
West Frontier, United Provinces and Sind and 
Baluchistan. The Central Circle comprises 
roughly the Central Provinces and the Central 
India and Jtajputana Agencies. 

The Postmasters- Ge ru ral are responsible to 
the Director-General for the whole of the postal 
arrangements in their respective circles, with 
the exception of thoso connected with tin* con- 
veyance ot mails by railways and inland steam- 
ers which are entrusted to two olhceis healing 
the designation of Deputy Postmaster- 
General, Railway Mail Service All the Post- 
inasters-General are provided with Assistant 
Postmasters- General while those in chaige of 
the largest circles are also assisted bv Deputy 
Postmasters- General. The nine Postal Circles 
and the jurisdictions of the two Deputy Post- 
masters- General, Railway Mail Seivice, are 
divided into Divisions, each in charge of a Super- 
intendent of Post Otllcis or Railway Mall 
Service as the case may be and each Super- 
intendent is assisted by a ceitain number of 
officials styled Inspector 

Generally there is a head post office at the 
head-quarters of each fe\eimo district and other 
post offices in the same (list i let are usually 
subordinate to the head Office for purposi s 
of accounts. Tin* Postmasters of the Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras General Post Otlices 

The Inland Tariff (which is applicable to 
below) is as follows : — 
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and of the larger of the other head post offices 
are directly under the Postmaster-General, 
The Presidency Postmaster-,, indeed, have 
ono or more Superintendents subordinate to 
them. When the duties ol the Postm aster 
of a head office become so onerous that he is 
linage to perform them fully himself a Deputy 
Postmastci is appointed to relieve him of some 
j of them, and if still further relief is required, 

J one or more Assistant Postmasters are employed. 

I The moro Important of tho offices subordinate 
j to the head office are designated sub-offices and 
i aro usually established only in towns of some 
j importance Sub-offices transact all classes of 
| postal business with the public, submit accounts 
to the head offices to which they are subordinate 
incorporating therein tho accounts of their 
branch offices, and frequently have direct 
! dealings with Government local sub- treasuries. 

| Tho officer in charge of 9uch an office works it 
cither single-handed or with the assihtance of 
! one or moro clerks according to the amount 
{ of business 

j Branch offh-es are small offices with limited 
function* ordinarily intended for villages, and 
! are placed in charge either of departmental 
l officers on small pay or of extraneous agentB, 

I such as school-masters, shopkeepers, land- 
holders or cultivators who perform tlmir postal 
1 duties in return for a small remuneration. 

The audit work of the Post Office is entrust- 
1 ed to the Aceountant^Geueral, Posts and 
! Telegraphs, who is an officer of tho Finance 
Department of tho Government of India and 
I is not subordinate to the Director-Genera i. 
j The Accountant-General is assisted by Deputy 
I Accountants-General, all of whom, with the 
necessary staff of clerks, perform at separate 
headquarters the actual audit work of a certain 
number of postal cncles. 

In accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in force since 1883, a large number of 
sub-post offices and a few head offices perforiL 
■ telegraph work In addition to their postal work 
and aro known by the name of combined offices. 
The policy is to increase telegraph facilities 
] everywhere and especially in towns by opening 
a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
under the control of tho Post Office. 

Ceylon and Portuguese India except as Indicated 


When the 

postage 

is prepaid. 

Letters, Anna, 

Not exceoding two and a half tolas . . 1 

livery additional two and a half tolas or 
part of that weight 1 

Book and pattern packets. 

Every 6 tolas or part of that weight . . 


When the postage | When the postage 
is wholly is insufficiently 
unpaid. prepaid. 


Double tho pre- Double the deflcl- 
- paid rate ency (chargeable 

(chargeable on delivery), 
on delivery). 


* 
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Post Office Tariffs, 


Postcards . 

Single i anna. 

Reply 1 „ 

(The postage on cards ot private 4 manufacture 
must bo prepaid m full.) 

Parcels (prepayment compulsory). 

(a) Parcels not excee img 440 tolas in 

weight; — 

Rs, a. 

Not exceeding 20 tolas 0 2 

Exceeding 20 tolas but not exceeding 
40 tolas . . . . . . . . ..03 

For every additional 40 tolas or part, of that 
weight .. .. .. .. 3 anna-. 

(b) Parcels exceeding 440 tolas in weight ; — 

Exceeding 440 tolas hut not exceed- 
ing 480 tolas . . .. Rs. 3 0 

4 annas for every additional 40 tolas or 
fraction fchereot up to 300 tolas. 
Registration is compulsory in the case of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas. 

These rates are not applicable to parcels 
for Portuguese India 

In the case of parcels for Ceylon a registration 
fee of 2 annas is chargeable on each parcel in 
addition to the rates shown above. 

Registration fee. Rs. a. 

For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be registered 0 2 

Ordinary Money Order feet. 

On any sum not exceeding Rs 10 . . 0 2 

On any «um exceeding Rs. 10 but not 
exceeding Rs. 25 . . . . ..04 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 23 up to 

Rs. 600 0 4 

for each complete sum of Rs. 25, and 4 annas 
for the remainder; provided that, if the re- 
mainder dors not. exceed its. 10, the charge 
tor it shall be only 2 annas. 

Telegraphic money order Jeer. — The Kamo as 
the fees for ordinary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
inland telegrams for the actual number of 
words used in the telegram advising the remir- 
tance, according as the telegram is to be sent, i 
as an “ Express ” or as an “ Ordinary ‘ i 
message. I 

In the case of Ceylon the telegraph charge 
is calculated at the rates shown below : — 
Express — Rs. 2 for the first 12 words and 3 
annas for each additional word. 

Ordinary. — Re. 1 for the first. 12 words and 
2 annas foreach additional word. Telegraphic 
money orders cannot bo sent to Portuguese 
India. 

Value-payable fees. — These are calculated on 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
sondcr and are the same as the fees for ordinary 
money orders. 

Insurance fees. — ■ For every Rs. 100 of insured 
value 2 annas. 

As regards Portuguese India see Foreign 
Tariff. 

Acknowledgment fee. — For each registered 
article 1 anna. 

The Foreign Tariff (which is not applicable 
to Ceylon or to Portuguese India except in res- 


pect of insurance fees for parcels and parcel 
postage) i 8 as follows — 

Letters • 

To Great Britain and f 2 annas for the first 
Nor them Ireland I ounce and 1} annas 
other British Posses-^ for each additional 
sions and Egypt, I ounce or part ot 
including tne Sudan, p that weight. 

f 3 annas for the first 
To other countries,) ounce and 1$ annas 
colonies or places. ■< for every additional 
ounce or part of 
l that weight. 

Postcards, Single .. .. . . 1} annas. 

,, Reply . . . . . . 3 annas. 

Printed Papers. — £ anna for every 2 ounce* 
or part of that weight. 

Business Papers.— Vox a packet not 
exceeding 12 ounces in weight .. 3 annas. 

For every addif ional 2 ounces or part of 

that weight £annn. 

Samples. — 1 anna for fir*d 4 ounces and J 
anna pt r 2 ounces thereafter. 

Parcels. 

( i ) Parcels not, exceeding 20 lbs in weight 
and addressed to Great. Britain and 
North rn Ireland are forwarded 
as mails to the British Post Office, 
the rates of postage applicable to 
stall parcels being as follows : — 

Via 

Gibraltar 

For a parcel— Rs. a . p . 

Not over 3 lbs. . . . . . . 1 8 0 

Over 3 lbs., but not over 7 lbs. .. 2 12 0 

,, 7 ,, ,, 11 3 15 O 

„ 11 „ „ 20 „ .. 6 0 0 

r lheso parcels are delivered by the post office 
and the postage paid carries them to destination 

(ti) Parcels which exceed 11 lbs. but which 
do not ex« eed 50 II s. (the maxi- 
mum allowed) in weight are for 
warded from India through the 
medium ot the P. <V O S N.Co., and 
arc delivered at destination under ar- 
rangements made by that Company. 
r lhe postage charge applicable to 
muU pairels is twelve annas for 
( :u h pound, or fraction of a pound 
The parrels are delivered free of 
(barge within a radius of one mile 
from the i'ompa ny's Head Office m 
London ; if addressed to any place 
beyond that radius, earner’s eharg os 
arc levied from the addressees on 
delivery. Parcels thus forwarded 
through the P O. S. N. Co. cannot 
be insured during tianslt beyond 
India, but must, if they contain 
coin, etc., be insured during transit 
in India. No acknowledgment 
of delivery can be obtained In re- 
spect, of these parcels, nor can such 
parcels be transmitted to Great 
Britain an l Northern Ireland under 
the value-payable system. 



Telegraph 


Limits of Weight. 

Letters — t lbs G oz 

Punted Papn.s and Business I 'apt ts — -To 
Great Hiitaiu ami Xoitluin lirl.iml, ami the 
Irish J«’rcr .State, BiitiMi Ausl lalasian Coburns, 
Hong-koug, the Straits Settlements, Togo (Hit 
tish). the U i non ot South Atrua, Rliode^ia, ami 
tile Jlethimnalaml Protu (mate - b lbs. 

To LV v Ion - Xo limit. 

To all othei destinations I lbs. (i oz 
So tuples- -To (treat Kiif.iin ami Noilluiu 
Ireland, ami the Irish tree State, llong-koug, 
the StiaMs Settlements, Togo (Ihiti^h), the 
Union ot South Vlma, Khodrsia, and tin 
Jleehuanalaml Protect oi ate -5 lbs. 

To (Vs Ion - 200 tolas. 

To all other destinations —1 lb. 2 o/ 

Parcels . — 11 llis. 

Limits of Size. 

LeUt is — 11 feet length bv li te» t jn Width 
or depth. If m foim ot lull, 2 1 !e» t m luigth 
and 4 nuhes m diameter 

Printed Paper* and Bustntss Papas— r l o 
Ceylon -li bet 111 length by L loot in width or 
depth. 

To all other distillations -11 let L m length 
by 11 leet in width oi depth. 

If in foim of roll, dimensions m all lasts an. 
30 inches in length ami 1 unites lit diaun ti i 
Samples — To (ireat Ihitam and Xoitlnm 
Ireland, and the Irish 1'iee State, (Vvlon, Hong- 
kong, the Straits Scttlenn nts, the t nion ot 
South Alina, Jthodesu and the tin Im.in i- 
land Trotei torate — 2 ieit in h ngtli by 1 loot 
111 width or depth. 

To all other di ‘■tmatiou - 1 V bet in length 
by S hu lies m width and l unites in di pth 
It in torin of roll, dimeiNmn m .ill <.isis .ire 
li leet in lengtli and 0 nnlies m diuim-t* r 

Mora y Order .s. — To countries on which money 
orders havo to be drawn in rupee cuireuey, 
the rates of commission are the same as in the 
case of inland money orders. 

To countries on which money orders have to 
bo drawn in sterling, the rates are as follow s : — 

Its. a 

On any sum not exceeding £1 0 3 

,, ,, exceeding (11 but not exceeding 

£2 0 a 

„ „ ,, £2 £3 OS 
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On any sum exceeding £2 Its a 

but not exceeding £4 0 10 
„ „ £4 „ „ £5 0 12 

„ . .. £.3 0 12 

for each complete sum of C5 and 12 annas for 
the remainder, provided that it the remainde 
does not exec* d £1, the ehargo for it ‘'hall be 
‘{annas; it it does not exceed £2, the charge 
for it shall be 5 annas ; if it does not exceed 
£3, the charge for it shall be 8 annas ; and if 
it does not exceed £4. the charge fur it shall 
be 10 annas. 

Insniaucc fees ( foi mjistthd h tins and parcels 
onli/) 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Mauri- 
tin.',, I tag and Lln'nh Somaliland and of parcch 
to Potto goes? India, Vie Scyt helles and 
Zanzibar - 

Where the value injured dues not Annas 
exceed I Is. 200 .. .. .. 5 

For tvuy additional Its 200 or 
fraction thereof .. .. 5 

| For insurance of letters and parcels to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and to British 
Possessions and Foreign countries other than 
those mentioned above and Jor insurance of 
letters to the Seychelles and Zanzibar . — 

Wh< ie the value insured does not Annas 
exceed £12 .. .. .. 5 

lor every additional £12 or 
l ruction thereof .. .. f> 

Aiknouledijtneni fee . — 3 annas foi eael 
registered article. 

Magnitude of business in Post Office.— 

At the clo'-e of 1027-2> there were 107,721 
postil oilnials, 21,0m post othees, ami 100,1)24 \ 
miles ot mail lines During the year, 1,203 
million artnles im lading .31 million registered 
artulos weie posted, stamps worth Ks. GO 
millions wete •mid tor postal purports over 381 
million money onlers ot the total value ot 
Ks. ujo millions were issued, a sum ot ID 273 
millions was tolloited tioui tiadesunen and others 
on V. I*, articles, ovei .3 7 million owned articles 
valued at 1 ,032 millions ot mpees weie handled. 
Customs duty, aggiegitmg over 8 : million ruj>ees 
was realised on panels ami letteis from abroad, 
pensions amounting to JD. 13 8 millions weie 
paid to Indian Milituiv peiisioneis and 13,()()0 
lib-, ot quinine weie sold to the public On the 
31st March 1327, there weie 3.0(10,701 Savings 
Hank act omits with a total balame ot lvs 327 
millions and .38, i8(> Postal I, He Insurance policies 
with an aggregate assurance ot its. 113 millions 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs- — Up to 1912 tne telegraph 
system in India was administered as a hcparate 
department by an ollicer designated Direitor- 
General of Telegraphs who worked iu su hot dura- 
tion to the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single ollicer as an experimental 
measure with a view to the eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments, 


In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Pombay and Central Circles trom the 
1st July 1012. The fundamental principles of 
tins scheme which followed closely the by stem 
m iorce in the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the tratllc 
and engineering work ot the Telegraph Depart- 
ment should be separated, the loriner branch 
oi work in each Circle being transferred to the 
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Postmaster -General assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and the engineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs in 
charge of the two Circles. Subordinate to this 
officer there were several Divisional Superin- 
tendents who were assisted by a number of 
attached officers. 

In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from 1st Apnl 
The superior stalf of the Direction, m addition 
to the Director-General himself, cousibts on the 
engineeiing side of a Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, 
with two Dy. Chief Engineers?. Tor traffic 
work there is a Deputy Director-General, with 
an Assistant and an Assistant Director- 
General. On the 27th March 1920 a Controller 
of Telegraph Traffic was appointed to assist the 
Deputy Director-General in the inspection ol 
offices and in controlling telegraph traffic. In the 
Circles the scheme which has been introduced 
follows closely on the lines of the experimental 
one referred to above. For telegraph engineering 
purposes India is divided mpinto live Circles, 
each in charge of a Director. For Burma special 
arrangements were considered necessary and the 
engineering work is in charge of the Postmaster- 
General who is a Telegraph officer specially 
selected for the purpose. These six Circles are 
divided into twenty-one Divisions each of 
which is in charge ot a Divisional Engineer. 
On tlie 1st July 1922 Sind and Baluchistan 
circle was formed with its headquarters at 
Karachi. This circle is in rbaigr* ot a Dnector 
Posts and Telegraphs. On the 31st March 1924 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions. 

The telegraph traffic work is under the 
control of the Postmasters- General, each of whom 
Is assisted by a Deputy Postmaster- General 
and a suitable staff of attached officers. 

The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
is, like ttiat of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 
A ccoun taut s- G ener al . 

Inland Telegrams and Tariff. —Telegrams 
sent to or received from places In India or 
Ceylon are classed as Inland telegrams. The 
tariff for inland telegrams is as follows : — 

For delivery For delivery 

in India. in Ceylon. 

Private and State. Vnv ^ n(i 

Ex- Ordi- Ex- Ordi- 

press. nary, prosB. nary. 

Rs. a. Its. a. Its. a. Rs.a. 
Minimum charge. 18 0 12 20 10 

Each additional 

word over 12.. 02 01 03 02 

The address is charged for. 

Additional charges. 

Minimum for reply-paid} Mlnimum - charge 
telegram .. ( 0 r an 

Notification of dcUvc.y ) 0Tdh ' M * “ le 8 r “ m - 
Multiple telegrams, each 100 words 

or less 4 annas. 

Collation One half of the charge 

for an ordinary tele- 
gram of same length. 


Ks. 

If both the offices 
of origin and 
destination are 
closed , . 2 

If only one of the 

For acceptance of an offices is closed . 1 
Express telegram ■< If the telegram 
rluiing the hours 1ms to pass 

when an office is through any 

closed. closed interme- 

diate office an 
additional fee 
In respect of 
each such office 1 

Signalling by flag or sema- 7 The usual in- 
phore to or fiom ships — per ) land charge 

telegram ) plus a fixed 

(. fee of 8 ans. 

Boat hiro , ..Amount actu- 

ally necessary. 

Copies of telegrams each 100 

words or less . . . . . . 4 annas. 


For delivery 

For 

delivery 

in India. 

in 

Press. 

Ceylon. 

Press. 

E\- Ordi- 

Ex- 

pre.ss. nary. 

press. 

Rs. a. Rs. a. 

Ks. a. 


Minimum charge .. 1 0 0 8 1 0 

Each additional 0 
words over 48 in 
rcsDect of India, 
eacn additional four 
words over 32 in 

respect of Ceylon. . 0 2 0 1 0 2 

The address is free. 

Foreign Tariff. — The charges for foreign 
telegrams vaiy with the countries to whuh they 
are addressed. The rates per word for private 
and state telegrams to countries in Europe 
arc as follows : — 

State 

Ordi- Defer* ( Bri- 
Urgent nary. red. tish. 

Govt, ) 

Ks. a. Ks. a. Rs. a. li>. a. 

All countries in 
Europe (except 
France, 

via Eastern .. 3 01 0080 8 

Do, via Tndo ..3 0 1 0 0 8 — 

Gieat Britain and 
JNoithern Behind 

via J.K.T.. — 0 12 0 6 0 6 

Most other countries 
in Europe via 

I K.T — 1 0 0 8 0 8 

Radio-Telegrams. -For radio-telegrams ad- 
dressed to ships at sea from offices in India or 
Burma and transmitted via the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Madras, Port Blair 
wr Rangoon the charge is ten annas per word 
in nearly all cases. 
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The following are the charges excluding 
aupplementany charges for radiotelegrams from 
Offices In India or Burma transmitted to ships at 
sea from the coast stations mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph: — 


Total charge 
per word. 

Rs. a. 

(1) All Government or Private 

Radio-telegrams, ex- 
cepting those mentioned 
in (2) to (5) below . . 0 10 

(2) British, Indian or Colonial 

Government Radio-tele- 
grams to His Britannic 
Majesty’s .Ships of War 
or Royal Indian Marine 
Ships 0 6 

(3) Private Radio-telegrams 

to His Britannic Majes- 
ty’s Ships of War . . 0 6 

( i) Radio-telegrams to Argen- 

tine, Belgian, Chilian, 

Danish, Dutch, Greek, 

Norwegian, Portuguese, 

Roumanian, Uruguayan and 
Yugo-Slav Ships . — 

(a) For ten ivoids or less, six 

annas per word, plus 
a fixed charge of Rs. 

2 - 8 - 0 . 

(b) For more than ten ivords, 

ten annas per word. 

(5) Radio-telegrams to Spanish and 
Swedish ships 

(a) For ten ivords or less, six 
annas per word, plot 
a lived ciiarge of 
Rs. 1-14-0. 


charge for 20 words at such reduced rate 
including the indication T)LT. 

The late fee system does not apply to Daily 
Letter-Telegrams and such telegrams are not 
accepted during the closed hours of an office. 

On Indian lines Daily Letter-Telegrams are 
transmitted after Deterred Foreign telegrams. 

In the Daily Letter- Telegram service the 
special instructions relating to prepayment of 
replies are admitted other special services are 
inadmissible in DLT Telegrams. 

Packed messages, i.e , messages intended to 
be communicated to different persons, are not 
accepted m the text of Daily Letter- Telegrams. 
The charge tor a week-end letter telegram to 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland is 3 annas a 
word via Eastern or Indo and 2} annas a word 
via I R.T subject to a minimum of 20 worcis per 
telegram including the indication WLT. 


TELEGRAPHS. 

ABBREVIATED LISP OF RATES “ via 
I. R. T” 

Ordy. Defd D.L.T. 

Rsa. Rs.a. Rs. a. 

Europe — 

Great Britain and Nor- 
thern Ireland . . .. 0 12 0 6 0 3 

Irish Free State .. .. 0 13 0 0| 0 3i 

Belgium 0 13 0 6} .. 

Holland, France . . 0 14 0 7 

Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 

Norway, Spam . . 0 15 0 7} .. 

Other Countries in Eu- 
rope 1 0 0 8f .. 

South Africa “ Via Empiradio” — 

Union ot South Africa 
and S. W. Africa ..1 7 0 11} 0 6} 


(b) For more than ten ivords, 
nine annas per word. 

The sender of a radio-telegram may prepay 
a reply. He must insert beiore the address, 
the instruction “ R. P.” followed by mention 
in Rupees and annas of the amount repaid 
e.y., R.P. 7-8. This expression couuts as one 
word. 

DAILY LETTER-TELEGRAMS. 

Daily Letter-Telegrams In plain language, 
which are dealt with telegraphically through- 
out are accepted on any day of the week, ex- 
cluding Sundays and telegraph holidays, and 
are ordinal ily delivered to the addressee after 
forty-eight hours. They arc subject to the 
conditions prescribed for Deferred Foreign 
telegrams with certain exceptions as stated 
below. 

The charge for a Daily Letter-Telegram is 
ordinarily a quarter of tho charge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same 
route subject to a minimum charge equal to the 


America . — 

Ontario, Quebec., Nova 
.Scotia etc. .. ..1 I 010 0 5} 

Manitoba . . .. 1 9 0 12} 0 6} 

Vancouver B.C 1 10 0 13 0 7 

New York, Boston* etc. 1 4 0 10 0 5} 

Plillladelphia, Washington 

etc 1 6 0 11 0 5} 

Chicago 1 8 0 12 0 6 

San I ran cisco, Seattle etc. 1 10 0 13 0 7 

Buenos Aires — via I.R.T. 

London Marconi . . 2 7 1 3} . . 

Rio de Janeiro — via T.ll. 

T. London Marconi .2 5 1 2} . . 

Valparaiso — via I.R.T. 

London Marconi 2 7 1 3} . . 

Havana cm I.R.T. Lon- 
don Marconi .. .. 1 12 0 14 .. 

Jamaica — via I.R.T. 

London Marconi . . 2 7 1 3} . . 


t No deferred rate to Bulgaiia, Russia, Yugoslavia and Turkey. 
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Week-end Letter Telegrams accepted on 
Saturday or any ptcMoiis dn> «t the Meek for 
delixery on the following Moml.vj 2J annas per 
word for Grcat-Brituni and Northern Iteland. 

Daily and Week-end Letter Telegrams— 
Minimum charge for 20 words 

Ordinary rate telegiams may he written in 
Code. 

Telegrams are accepted at all Gon eminent 
Telegiapli unices. 

Usual rules apply regarding Registration’ 
Replj Raid, etc. 

Full lists published in Post and Telegiapli 
liiildc. 

Growth of Telegraphs. — At the end of 

1897-93 there were 50,30 5 miles ot line and 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 
With 1(11017 mil* s of hue including cable and 
532 850 miles ot wiie in* hiding -ondmtois 
respect i>idv, on tin list Man h 1028 The 
numbers of departmental telegiaph olhces were 
257 and 142 {including (V Coast Radio olliccs, 
iespccti\ely) while the number of telegraph olhces 
worked by the Post Ollice rose from 1,634 to 
4,(111. 

The increase in the number of paid telegrams i 
dealt with is shown by the following figures : — j 


Inland 




Foreign. .< 


Private 

State 

Press 

Private 

State 

Press 


1897-98. 1927-28. j 

4,107,270 15,206 370 
860,382 1,102,152 

35,910 40n,is7 

735,679 3,110 489 

9,896 32,179 

5,27 8 55,85 7 

5 754.415 19,974,034 


Tho outturn of the workshops during 1927-2.3 
represented a total xalue of Rs. 25,69,109. 

Wireless- — The total number of Department- 
al witeless stations open at the end of 1927-28 
w r ns tw'enty-lour, vtz , Allahabad, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Diamond Island, Jutogh, Karachi, 
Lahore, Madras (3 stations), Mhow, Nagpur, 
Peshawar, Poona, Pent Blair, Quetta, Rangoon 
(3 stations), Sand heads (two pilot-vessels), 
Secunderabad, and V ictoii.i Point of which only 
Pmt Blair and \ n tuna Point booked telegrams 
dnect fioin the public 

The new Duplex: high-speed service between 
Rangoon and Madras continued to work satis- 
factoidy, tho Baudot sjstem being employed 
generally for this eimnt. Tin Wlnatstoue 
SN-tim was also used tor -cveial months. 

Telephones — On the 31st March 1928 
the number oi telephone exchanges established 
b> the Dcpartiiu nt was 280 w it h 1 7,56 t straight 
line conncitions and 1 ,988 extension telephones. 
Of these exchanges, 138 were worked depart- 
mentally. The number of tcloplione exchanges 
established by Telephone Companies was 18 
w lt.h 30,598 connei turns. 

I he total stab employ* <1 on t* 1* graphs, 
tel* phones and wireless on the 5lst March 1928 
was 11,290 

Postsand Telegraphs. -I he capital outlay 
of the Indian Postsand 'I elegtaphs I >* j »tt. during 
amt to tho eiul of tho jear ended 31st March 
1928 was Its. <»'», 10,651 ami Rs 1 1,25,91,266, 
respect i\ i ly The i«<*ipts for the >eai emhd 
51st Mar. h 1928 amounted to Ks 10,82,71,046 
and ehaigc s (in* hiding luteiest on capital outlay) 
to Rs 1 1 ,08 30,184, the result being a net loss 
Rs. 20,15 138 


Sanitation. 


The history of the sanitary departments In 
India goes back for about fifty years. During 
that period great Improvements have been 
effected in the sanitary condition of tho towns, 
though much remains to be donp ; but the pro- 
giess of rural sanitation winch involves the 
health of the great bulk or the population lias 
been slow, and incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject. " The 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
customs injurious to health. While the in- 
habitants of tho plains of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting. 
Great improvements have been effected in 
many places ; but the village house is still often 
ill-ventilated and over-populated ; the village 


site duty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools ; 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking. 
That the way to improvement lies through the 
education of the people has always been 
recognised ’* 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
up as education progressed, education develop- 
ed, and fun*is weie available. In a resolution 
issued in May 23nl, 1914, the Government of 
[ndia summarised the position at that time, and 
laid down the general lines of advance. This 
resolution ( Uazett.e of India , May 25th, 1914) 
should be studied by all who wish to under- 
stand tho attitude of the Government of India 
towards sanitation prior to the passing of 
the Reform Act of 1919. It will he found 
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summarised in the Indian Year Book of 1922 
(oage 475 et aeq.) and earlier editions. One of the 
greatest changes effected by the Reform Act of 
1919 was tho transfer of sanitation to the 
provinces making it a subject directly responsi- 
lie to Iocfil control through Ministers. It is \< t, 
lull early to attempt to indicate tho effects 
<f this change. 

The Public Health Commissioner with the 
< ov eminent ot India in a general review ol 
hailth oi ganls.it ion m British India whuh he 
had m .lanuary, 1928, hrlore the Interchange 
S udv Tout organised for Mtdiral Olheers ol 
Health from t)ie Par Past era t'onntiies bv tin* 
Health Oigauisatlon ot the beague ot Nations, 
efiicluded “that tin* State effort hi regard to 
Health Organisation m But Mi India is one 
oi no mean impoitarne, that it has evolved 
ov *r a toil pie ol < eiitu lies dining whuh main 
mistakes in pohev must be admitted, that it 
ha> provided the (Miners and the stimulus in te— 
sarv lor laving the Inundations o» nirtlital <du- 
eatou, that it lias tiled to upliold tin* etiueal 
staid aids ot viestei n medu me and that m who h- 
eve'vvav it is legaided it is nnelloit ot vvlmh no 
Ooveininent need be ashamed *’ He d, the 

reimrk ot the Covt miueiit ot India in tlu ir Kes<>. 
lut ion of MU t, that “ m the land ot the o\ (art 
one must, not expet t the pace ot the motoi <ai ” 

The Public Health ( oinmisvioiier in his 
anmal iei»oit. for the year 1 ‘ ♦ _i "> not id the 
iiit'oduction ot the political element into health 
masters as a result ol the Kthnnis and said that 
the improvements being mtiodimd In ton* the 
Hefirnis wen* in some pi os nn t s now in a Ian wav 
to maturing but that in otln r piovmus ‘with 
less appit ( mtion ot tlie mtu.il neids so ur 
fron adding to tin* mganis.itiou as tin v have 
found it liav e show u a <b siri to -m iap » \ eii some 
of what t hr\ oiigin.ill v po-^.'-vMd ’ Hut . he 
sav s “though tin* pietute is m din r biiglu nor 
the ut ii i «* iosv, it is becoming mtre.Mnglv 
ev idint that a < oiisiderable s. dien ot the Indian 
tomnumtv is thinking si-uniMi on fins 1 
public health probb ms amid nun h iutile and 
destrutive < i it b i-nis ot Mate and miinbipal 
effoils here and then* valuable and siiggi 


criticism can lie met with which goes to prove 
my contention.” 

India's birth rate in 1925 was nearly twice 
that- ot England and Wales, her death rate was 
twice that ot England and Wales and nearly 
three times that ot New Zealand and her infan- 
i tile mortality late was nearly times that of 
| England and Wales and nearly 4£ times that of 
i New Zealand. “ The information furnished 
| tor the great group ot infectious diseases of work I 
J imjiort, ? <>,, plague, cholera, small-pox, yellow 
1 lever, t\ pirns, malaiia, and dysentery shows 
! (sav s the Public Health Report already cited) 

, that it we except tjphus and jellow fever, 
India is one of the woild’s icservoirs of Intee- 
tiou tor the otliets and the main reservoir of 
inlet tmn tor plague and cholera” The signi- 
lie.iuee ot these tarts mist, adds tlie Commis- 
sioner, be obvious to all who think. “Briefly 
then imputation is that India’s hou.se, from the 
public la alth point of vn w, is sadlv out of order 
and that this disotder reipur. s to be attend- 
e 1 to. It is not for J ndia to -*uy that so far as she 
Is eo!K( llicd pi (*v ( lit loll Is impossible If we 
think of the etfeit ot sunlight on tuberde rid- 
d( n ( luldr< ii . ot the < ffe( t ot t ceding on rick< ts, 
seuivv and hi il-heri ot the way In whuh 
malaria, < holt ra, \ellovv tev< r, d.uigue, aukvlos- 
toiui.isis and lil.m.isH can be and have b# < n over- 
tome we net d have n<» t< ar in regard to India 
pinvidnl the iKeess.uy measiiies are put into 
Opel at l< til 

I he Public lftalth Commission! r in an address 
betote the annual foiigrt-’« ot the I ar Eastern 
A sson.it ton ot lropif.il Mt tin nn*. ht Id m Cal- 
cutta in httembtr, P>27. urg« d the import- 
ame ot instituting a Cr Tit i al MmMiv of Health 
whuh should b»* diaigid with the functions ot 
( o-ordin itmg t lit* polo it s and activities 
ot the dt p.utmeiits miu trued in the several 
provimts and witli kt t plug tht m abreast of 
stleiititu piogit'ss Tin ie is at present no 
Public Health A(t for the whole of India, nor 
iin<b r existing adiminsti.itiv «• aiiaugements is 
oiie immediate! \ possible, hut the <h sirabllitv of 
the Central Muustrv ot Health and ot such an At t. 
is hkt'lv to be uignl in t ht" course ot the revision 
ot tlie Constitutional Reforms now in progress. 



Birth Kates (per mille). 

Death Kates (per mille). 

Province. 

192(1 

Pieuous 

* v ears 

1920. 

Pi. v mus 

5 yea is. 

Bel hi . “ .. 7. ..' 7 . 

Bengal 

40 99* , 
27 40 

28*90 

"42 80 
24-70 

31-45 

20-30 

Bihar and Orissa 

Assam 

37 20 

20 82 

35 00 
29*41 

25 • 70 

23 02 

26 90 
25*34 

Hnltec Provinces .. 

Punjab 

24-20 

41*07 

24-01 

40*80 

25*10 

36-52 

28*20 

31*31 

N.W. Frontier Province 

Central Provinces and Berar 

20*20 

4 0*02 1 

26*50 

41 48 

21 80 

34 22 

25*60 

32*74 

Madras 

Coorg 

20*10 

21 *70 
23*84 

25*00 

31 17 

22*50 

32*84 

Bombay 

Burma 

27 or, 
27*59 

2117 
28 * 20 

28 * 55 
20*92 

25-30 

20*97 

A jmer-Merwara .. .. .. 

British I ndia 

31*27 

‘H-77 

21-77 

23*35 

31*08 

20 70 

18*72 
36 53 
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Chief Causes of Mortality. — There are three main daises of fatal diseases, specific feven, 
diseases affecting the abdominal organs, and lung diseases, Intestinal and skin parasites, 
ulcers and other indications of scurvy widely prevail. The table below shows the number of 
deaths from each of the principal diseases and from all other causes in British India and death 
rates per 1,000 during 192 <1 : — 


Province. 

Cholera. 

Small-pox 

Plague. 

Fevers. 

Dysentery 

and 

Diarrhoea. 

Respira- 

tory 

Diseases. 

All 

other 

causes. 

Delhi . . f 

18 

244 

228 

12,069 

086 

5,615 

2,616 

i 

.03 

.48 

45 

24 .11 

1 .37 

11 21 

5 19 

Bengal Prcsi- j 

56,106 

25,548 


822.774 

24,978 

30,599 

183,902 

dency. ( 

1.3 

.5 


17 7 

.5 

.6 

4.0 

Bihar and ( 

27,268 

34,873 

8,381 

584,444 

24,022 

7,034 

188, 239 

Orissa . . ( 

0.8 

1.0 

0.2 

17.2 

.7 

.2 

1.4 

Assam . . f 

10,275 

4,840 


93,689 

9,787 

5,300 

33,896 

i 

1 .49 

.70 


13 .67 

1 43 

.77 

4 94 

U. Provinces ( 

6,166 

12,020 

57,297 

867,939 

12,120 

30,200 

153082 

of Agra and 1 

0.13 

.26 

1.26 

19 .13 

27 

.67 

2.38 

Oudh. 








Punjab . . | 

87 

17,595 

108,287 

436,156 

11,181 

57,426 

118660 

.004 

.86 

5 .28 

2L 26 

.54 

2 80 

C .79 

N. W. F. P. j 


777 

638 

38,221 

169 

1,452 

5,178 

1 


.36 

.30. 

17 90 

.08 

.68 

2.43 

C. P . & Berar f 

4,505 

3,644 

0,486 

252,609 

36,658 

40,251 

133,442 

1 

0.33 

.20 

■ 47 ! 

18.16 

2.63 

2.89 

9.59 

Madras Presi- f 

24,407 

1 10,957 

2,143 

337,945 

91,758 

85,002 

495,717 

dency. | 

0.6 

1 .3 

.05 

8.3 

2 2 

2 1 

12.1 

Coorg . . | 

2 

1 

11 

4,441 

200 

3431 

C .95 

.01 

.01 

.07 

27 11 

1 .26 

2.09 

S. 64 

Bombay J 

73 

3,922 

9,866 

222,466 

34,158 

103,038 

173741 

Presidency l 

.00 

.20 

.51 

1L 61 

1 .78 

5 .38 

9.07 

Burma . . / 

6,182 

2,339 

2,906 

72,790 

10,428 

11,638 

12(^176 

i 

2 

.22 

.27 

0.73 

.96 

1 08 

11 .10 

Ajmer Mcr- f 

I 115,645 

306 

6 

12,633 

142 

266 

2,337 

wara, 1 

.48 

t *6! 

.01 

25 .50 

.45 

.53 

4.71 

British India f 

138,151 

85,986 

117,717 

4,636,264 

208,412 

320,557 

1,477,337 


.57 

.36 

.49 

15 .06 

.86 

1 .35 

6.12 

J 925-26 


117,066 

196,249 

3,758,176 

250,293 

378,814 

1,615371 

L 


.48' 

1 

.81 

15 .56 

1 .00 

1 .57 

€.69 


The Public Health Commissioner in his annual 
review shows that the outstanding data con- 
cerning public health in the year 1926 are briefly 
as follows : — 

(1) The birth rate rose from 33 .65 per mille 
in 1925 to 34 .77 in 1926, 

(2) The death rate rose from 24 .72 in 1925 
to 26 .76 in 1926. 

(3) The infantile death rate rose from 174 
in 1925 to 189 in 1926. 

The death rates of other countries in 1926 were: 
England and Wales 70, Canada (ex- Quebec) 
102, U.S.A. 73, Japan (1922) 166. 


He shows that- taking the year as a whole, the 
rainfall averaged 6 per cent, above normal, 
while the cold weather rainfall of January and 
February was in large defect in N-W India, 
which is ordinarily the chief region of vlntcr 
rains. The chief features of the S-W monsoon 
season were the weakness of both the currents in 
June and their more than usual activity in the 
other three months. 

Births in British Tndia numbered 8,395,679, 
or 270,271 more than in 1925, the increase being 
shared by all provinces except Delhi, Bengal 
and Ajmer Merwara. All provinces except 
Bengal, Coorg, Burma and Ajmer Merwara 
showed an increased birth-rate as compared 
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with the quinquennial mean. The proportion 
of male births to female throughout British India 
was 108, against 110 in 1925, 108 in 1924 and 
1923 and 109 in 1922. 

Birth ratios exceeded death ratios in all pro- 
vinces except Delhi, Ooorg and Ajmer Merwara. 
Bombay (8 .50), the N. W. F. P. (8 .4) and Assam 
(7 .80) were among the big birth increases. 

Deaths numbered 6,460,610, compared with 
5,967,918 in tho preceding year, an increase 
of 492,692. The death rate was 26 .76 against 
24 .72 in 1925 and a quinquennial mean of 
26 .53. The urban death rate was 32 ,49 
against 29 .65 and the rural rate 26 .21 against 
24 .30. 

Of the total mortality, 1,587,091 deaths or 
24 .6 per cent, occurred within the first year of 
life against 1,416,983, or 23.7 per cent in 1925. 
(Corresponding figure for England and Wales 
11 .3 per cent, in 1925 and 10 .7 in 1926). The 
infantile death rate calculated on the births re- 
corded was 189 per mille against 174 in 1925 
and 189 in 1924. Every province provided an 
increase except Ooorg. Jn all British India 
47 .2 per cent, of tho infantile births occurred 
during the first month of life, against 49 .58 
per cent, in 1925. This equals 89 per mille live 
births (total infantile mortality m England and 
Wales, 70 per mille). The total number of deaths 
under one week was 334,390, or 55 .43 per millo 
of live births. Compared with 1925, this figure 
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shows an increse of 23 799 deaths under one 
week. The ratio per thousand of Ihe births 
has increased everywhere except in the United 
Pi o vinces ami Ooorg 

Tlie Public Health Commissioner publishes 
what lie terms an interesting table compiled by 
the Executive Health Officer, Bombay city, 
which shows that of 8,200 infantile deaths there 
during 1926 “ infantile debility anil malforma- 
tions, including prematuie births'* accounted 
for 3,703 and respiratory diseases for 2,644. 
He expresses agreement with a report by the 
Director of Public Health in Bengal, which states, 
“ The callous indifference and ignorance to 
laws of hygiene and sanitation, the ingrained 
conservatism and tho woeful fatalism of the 
masses can only be removed byan extensive and 
intensive propaganda. The effects of public 
health legislation would amount to very little 
if the ground work is not completed by pro- 
paganda • people must understand before they 
can be made to adopt any health legislation.” 
He also quotes the following from the report of the 
Director of Public Health in the Madras Presi- 
dency, “ The decrease (in the number of mater- 
nity and child welfare centres from 58 to 53) 
is most disappointing in view of the great neces- 
sity for a wide expansion of the activities carried 
on by these eenties. It is a matter of great 
regret that little has been done by local au- 
thorities in organising measures for relief of 
mothers and infants ” 


THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY. 


British. — The average strength of British Troops, R N and K.\F 59,372 on the strength 
in India during 1925 was 60,097 as compared with 60,097 in 1925 There w’ere also on the 
strength 5,341 women and 7,257 children. The statistics of sickness also take account of pension- 
ers and others not on the strength The following table shows the main facts as regards 
the health 
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The. Health of the Army. 


The health statistics of Officers and other ranks for the quinquennial periods 1910-14, 1915-19, 
and 19-0-24 are gnen, with those for 1925 and 1926 separately for purposes of comparison : — 



Admissions. 

Invalids. 

Deaths. 

Officers. 

Other 

llanks. 

0 fficers. 

Other 

Hanks. 

Officers. 

Other 

Hanks. 

1910-14 

567.5 

567.2 

16,30 

7.03 

5 14 

4 36 

1915-19 

1,053 0 

881.7 

CO 98 

29.91 

10.54 

8 81 

1920-24 

676.7 

791.9 

20 99 

18.91 

6 71 

5.24 

1925 

607.6 

628.6 

1H.02 

17.38 

5.15 

2 89 

1926 

675 2 

649. 5 

19.81 

16 02 

6 22 

3.01 


The prim i pal causes of invaliding to the 


United kingdom were • - 
Inflammation of middle ear .. .. 247 

Mental diseases . . . 39 

Pulmonary tuber< ulosls . , ..34 

Vahular disease of the heart 52 

Disordered action of the heart . . 30 

Epilepsy . . . . . . .22 

Multiple neuritis . . . 20 


Nineteen eases of multiple nemitis were 
taken from Aden. 

The aserage number constantly in hospital 
was 1,758 00, or 30 90 per 1000 of the strength, 
compared with 31 41 in 1925, 32 09 in 1921 
and 29 08 in 1913. 

The average sick tune to each soldier was 
11 30 da\s and the a\rrage dotation ot each 
ease 17 40 da>s The ecu responding figures 
were It 40 and Is 24 in 1925, ll 97 and 18 18 
in 1924 and 10 83 and 18 00 in 1913. 

Men numbering 78,708, or 1.385 8 per mille 
of the strength, were treated as out patients, 
with an a\erage daily number under treatment 
of 1,093 59, or 19 20 per 1,000 


The combined ratio constant 1} sick in hos- 
pital and under treatment as out-patients was 
50 22 per 1000 of the strength, compared with 
50.32 in 1925 and 54.55 ill 1924. 

As m former years the preponderance of 
disease* due to tile bites of mosquitoes and 
sand -flies show’s tin* importance of pre\entive 
measures directed against them So inns the 
report of the Public Health Uommissinner with 
the (>o\ eminent of India He adds that a 
large number of the admissions lor inflamma- 
tion of areolar tissue are also attiibntahle to 
the same cause 

The fall in the incidence' of malaria in the 
Northern Command which the statistics refleet 
was tioui 300 1 pe r 1 000 in 1925 to 268.6 in 
1926 hut was mole* than e ounterbalanee'd b} 
an increase in the* WVsprn ('ommanel from 
155 t pe r 1000 in 1925 to 314 ill 1926 " The 

ciul population in the* Western Command 
area sntfereel hens 11 \ Horn malaria in the 
autumn of 1926 anil the* troops on manoeuvres 
were he*a\ily infeded " 


Indian. — The outstanding feature of the statistics fejr 1925 in regard to the Indian Army 
was that the ratios per 1,000 for admissions,* deaths anil average constantly sick were in cadi 
r*ase a record low figure in the annals of the Indian Army. The following table shows the' main 
health statistics ot officers and other ranks for the quinquennial periods 1915-19 to 1920-24 and 
those for 1925 and 1926 — - 


Admissions 


Invalids. 


Deaths. 



Oflne*rs J 

Other j 

Hanks, 1 

Ortiee'rs 1 

sent, 

Home. 1 

Other j 

Ranks 
Discharged 

j Officers, j 

Other 

I Ranks. 

1915-19 

882 4 | 

788 2 

** 

23 6* 

8 29 | 

16 HI 

1920-24 

698 3 

593 2 

3 65 

18 25* 

6 67 

8 01 

1925 

480 1 

336 8 

5.70 

12 5* 


4 01 

1926 

607.7 

388.6 

4 49 

11 6* 

4 99 

3 75 


• Figures not available'. 

The number admitted to hospital w’as 52,517, 
or 388 6 per 1000 of the strength, com parcel 
with 356 8 in 1925 and 531.7 in 1913 The 
increase' in the admission rate over 1925 was 
due in part to an orde*r that all eases of malaria 
were to be' admitted to hospital (In previous 
years a certain number of light ease's were treated 
in barracks). Malaria was the thief cause 
of admission to hospital, being responsible for 
15,542 cases, against the next highest figure of 
4.944, whuh was of eases admitted on account 
of local injuries. Deaths were 507, or 3.75 
per 1000 ot the strength, compared with 4 01 
per 1000 in 1925 and 4.01 in 1913, it is the 


lowest death-rate ever recorded 

The average number constant!} sick was in 
hospital 2,082 52, or 15 41 pe r 1000 of the 
strength, compared with 15 04 in 1925, 18.05 
in 1924 anel 21 4 in 1913 The* ave rage' sick 
time to each soldie r W’as 5 62 da>s and the 
aveiage* duration of each ease' 14 47 days. The 
number of men tre*ate'd as out-patients was 
151,918 or 1,124 1 per 100 of strength. The 
number constantly slek in hospital and under 
treatment as outpatients was in the* ratio of 
29 61 per 1000 of strength, compared with 
26.54 in 1925 and 33.35 on 1924. 
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The public Health Commission makes the 
same ropoit in regard to sand — flies and mos- 
quitoes as causing disease by their bites as he 
does in his report about .British troops. 


The annual returns for followers are not 
compiled in the same way as tho-e concerning 
troops and rompaiisons between the two 
categories are therefore impossible. 


MORTALITY FROM WILD ANIMALS. 


The total number of people killed by wild 
animals m British India during 1026 amounted 
to 1 ‘>87 against 1972 in 1925 and 2578 in 1924 
Tigers were res|>onsible for 875 deaths, leopards 
for 183, wolves tor 267, bears for 96, elephants 
for 56 and hyenas tor 15. Deaths bv tigers 
continued to be highest in Madras, from leopards 
in tlie C. 1\ and licrar, from wohes in the IT. P. 
from bears in B. and O. and from elephants m 
Assam Of the ‘193 deaths from “ other animals ” 
about H are ascribed to wild pig and 151 to 
crocodiles and alhgatois. The highest number 
of deaths from wild animals occurred in the 
U. P. The moitaility liom elephants showed a 


marked decrease. The mortality was less than 
in the pieuous year In most provimes. 

Deaths fiom snakebite Increased Irom 19.258 
to 19,718. 

Wild animals to the number of 22,689 were 
reported destroyed dining 1926 ami of these 128 
were tigers, 4,247 leopaids, 2 633 bears and 3,025 
wohes . \ sum <>t 11- 1,40 061 was paid in 

rewards against Rs 1,55 667 in 1925 The number 
of snakes dostro\ed in India pioper im leased 
from 41,004 to 46 012 and the r« wards paid for 
their destruction were Its. 1 615 against Us. 1,579 
in 1925. 


MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


There wore in existence in British Tndia at the 
end ot 1926 4,189 State, public, local fund and 
pnvate aided ei\il hospitals and dispensaries 
as < ompared with 3 956 in 1925, an increase 
of 233 

The number of patients treated was 44,610,196 
(including 706,855 in-patients) against 41,135,578 
(including 732,975 in-patients) in 1925. The 

LEPROSY 

It is exceedingly difficult to glee anything 
approaching an accurate estimate of the total 
number of lepers in the Indian Empire to-day 
The census figures of 1921 ghe the total as 
102,513, as against 109,094 in 1911. But it is 
doubtful if this figure represents anything 
more than the more advanced cases and possi- 
bly a majority of this number arc the begging 
ami pauper lepers who are seen all over the 
country l)r E Muir, m d.,F.r.c.s., the Leprosy 
Kcsearch Worker at the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine, says that “ we think that It 
would not be an over estimate to put down the 
number of lepers in India somewhere between a 
half and one million.” 

Early in the year 1924, the British Empire 
Lcpiosy Relief Association was constituted m 
England with H. K If. The ITince of Wales 
as Patron, the Viscount ( helmstord as Chair- 
man of the tieneral Committee and H. E. the 
Viceroy of Tndia as one of the Vice-Presidents. 
Following its formation ami in view of the 
good results being obtained from the newest 
treatment of leprosy, H. E. the Viceroy felt 
that the time was auspicious for the Inauguration 
and carrying on of an earnest campaign with 
the object of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
from ludia. 

His Excellency Invited certain gentlemen 
representing vai lous interests to form an Indian 
Council of the Association, which lie formally 
inaugurated at a public meeting in Delhi oil 
tlie 27th January 1925. 

His Excellency is its President and Sardar 
Saheb Balwant Singh Puri, Honorary 
Secretary of the Association, 


increase was noticeable in all provinces except 
the C P and Calcutta cits, the increase in some 
provinces apparently- being due to the opening 
of additional dispensaries I he number of 
operations rose from 1,711,695 in 1925 to 
1,871,495 in 1926. 

There arc in British India 8 inedhal college 
and 23 medhal schools 

IN INDIA. 

A special research worker on a Salary of 
Rs 1,290-75-1,500 has been appointed for five 
years who is working under Dr. E. Muir. 
i' Res., in the School ot Tropnal Medium* ami 
Hygiene, Calcutta, where doctors aie trained 
In the special treatment of leprosy. 

The whole of the first year of the Indian 
Council was oieupied with preliminary organis- 
ing work and very early-, in its second year, 192b, 
it began to put its work iuto operation. The 
Central Committee is under the finally adopted 
scheme vested with the task of promoting re- 
search, preparing ami publishing propaganda 
material and arranging for the training ot doctors 
in the diagnosis and treatment of leprosy-. Mea- 
sures for the accommodation and treatment ol 
leprous patients ami other schemes of pure local 
interest are tho concern ol Provimiu l Commit- 
tees working as agents ot the Indian Connell 
One of the early decisions ot the Council 
therefore related to the appoitiomnent of tlie 
revenue of the Fund as between the Central and 
Provincial tlov eminent- It was decided that 
the total revenue, less the income ot contri- 
butions received from Ruling Princess which 
according to their wishes, lias been ear-marked 
for the promotion of rescan h under Ihe direc- 
tion of the Central Committee, should so ho 
allocated that the amount distributed to 
Provincial Committees should not be less than 50 
per cent, of the total. 

Two circulars were early in 1926 issued to tho 
Provinces setting forth in detail the approved 
plan of action for the Central and Provincial 
Committees. In pursuance of the proposals 
made in it permanent local Committees to ad- 
minister the funds to be allotted to them from 
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the head quarters and to direct and control the 
anti-leprosy campaign in their respective pro- 
vinces were formed and by the close of the 
year all the Prov inces had constituted branches. 
In order to secure uniformity in certain broad 
principles relating to the anti-leprosy campaign 
to be undertaken by the Provincial Committees 
and with a view to its conformity with the latest 
scientific information about the nature of the 
disease, the Indian Council Issued in the early 
part of 1926 a ” Memorandum on the method 
of conducting the anti-leprosy campaign in 
India.” This document sought to bring out 
the following main points which according to 
tha latest scientific researches should be the 
base* upon which all elToits ultimately to 
eradicate leprosy must rest . — 

(1) Pauper lepers form only a small fraction 
of the leper population, and the disease is 
common among all classes ot the community. 

(2) Segregations is not the most appropri- 
ate method of dealing with lepers, for 

(a) financially it would be impossible , 

(d) any attempt to impose forcible segrega- 
tion would dri\e patients, parti- 
cularly those who are suffering from 
the earlier stages of the disease, to 
conceal their misfortune, and, as has 
been the <’1180 where such means have 
been adopted, only the more ad\ anoed 
and Ob's Ions lepers would be segregated. 

(3) The majority of the advanced cases are 
not highly infectious and are lc*»s amenable to 
treatment, while the earlv cases in which the 
disease has made but little outward manifes- 
tation, cau be controlled by treatment. 

(4) The strongest hope of stamping out the 
disease lies in providing facilities for the treat- 
ment of early cases. 

The Indian Council, therefore, while it did not 
desire to minimise the usefulness of homes and 
asylums for the care of lepers, strongly recom- 
mended that the efforts of the Provincial Com- 
mittees should, for the present at least, be 
concentrated upon the establishment of dis- 
pensaries to serve the following objects : — 

(a) to Induce patients to come forward at an 

early stage 111 the hope of recovery 
instead of hiding their malady till it 
becomes more advanced, more infecti- 
ous and less remediable ; and so 

( b ) to shut off the sources of Infection as the 

number of infectious cases will con- 
tinually tend to diminish and the oppor- 
tunities for infecting the next genera- 
tion ■ will become fewer. 

The Provincial Committees have all placed the 
question of the tralniug of doctors and the start- 
ing of treatment centres where facilities 
will be available for the jiroper diagnosis and 
treatment of the disease, in the forefront of their 
programmes and their resources have in many 
cases been supplemented by local Governments 
by the grant of substantial financial assistance. 

A general appeal for funds was made on the 
formation of the Indian Council and closed in 
January 1926. Realisations produced 
Rs. 20,00,000. This was invested and forms the 
(capital of the Association, to which It yields 
an annual revenue of Rs. 1,21,000. 


in India , 

The latest report of the Indian Council shows 
that its work is vigorously being prosecuted, 
that scientific research is continually illuminating 
the general problem and that the beginnings of 
genuine progress towards the eradication of 
leprosy in India are being made One of the 
first particular tasks to which the Council has 
directed itself is the discovery of the extent of 
prevalence of the disease in India. The method 
of inquiry adopted is to establish a treatment 
centre in a leprous district and to approach the 
census problems there through the offer of free 
treatment The survey was experimentally 
begun in Manbhmn district of Bihar and Orissa, 
then in the Bankura district of Bengal and there- 
after m throe areas in the Sonthal Parganas in 
the same part of India and later still in the 
Chin Hills, in Burma 

“ In the first three districts the incidence of 
leprosy was found to be between four and five 
times ‘that given by the census figures but it 
cannot be claimed that even this survey has 
revealed the total incidence, as second visits 
to certain villages generally resulte 1 in the dis- 
cover of even more cases . . . In the 

one high school 11 cases of leprosy were found 
among 300 boys" The Council deduco that 
there are at lea^t half a million people in India 
suffering from leprosy ” It was discovered in 
one area of the Sonthal Parganas surveyed that : 
” Hiraupur has 1,197 lepers per 100,000 of jx>pu- 
lation out of L63 villages 106 are affected with 
leprosy ” And it is to this hot, bed of leprosv 
that people trom most of the districts of Bengal 
come to buy their cattle for cultivation and the 
Sonthal** and Pariahs find a ready market for 
their lac to spend money on liquor!" 

" It wa> observed that if a village consists of 
people of one caste the number of lepers is very 
small , where two or more castes are gathered 
in one village, but each caste occupies a separate 
quarter, the amount of leprosy is greater, but the 
highest incidence is in villages where different 
castes live side by dde. In the wild uplands of 
Singhbhum, Ranchi, ffazaribagh and the north 
west of the Sonthal Parganas, the aboriginals, 
who live a free and natural life, are found to be 
almost, free irom leprosy but as one passes down 
from these uplands and jungle tracts towards 
the plains and the aboriginal eoiivs in contact 
with more advanced civilisation and mixes with 
the semi-aboriginal a veritable hotbed of leprosy 
is found. I 11 such areas as Bankura, Manbhum 
and the southern part of the Sonthal Parganas 
sexual proiniscuousness and venereal disease, 
famine and bad food become important factors 

Considerable progress was mado during 1920 
in the treatment of leprosy and four courses 
of lectures for medical men were held at the 
School of Tropical Medicine In Calcutta. They were 
attended by 104 doctors, who came from different 
provinces in the following proportions: —Punjab 
2, Madras 8, Bihar and Orisa 14, Central Provinces 
30, Bengal 17. Burma 0, Bombay 1, Assam 0, Uni- 
ted Provinces 3, Western India States 14, Central 
India lQ.The total was made up by one doctor from 
Egypt, 2 from W est Africa ana 1 from Greece,these 
students from overseas having been sent by their 
respective Governments for speotal study before 
acting as leprosy experts in their own countries. 
The Calcutta school has during the past three 
years thus trained 184 doctors. 
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CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT, 


Amongst the most pressing problems of In- 
dia's health is that presented by the appalling 
infant mortality. It has been calculated that 
every year no fewer than 2 million Indian ba- 
bies die, while many others survive only to grow 
weak and feeble from unhygienic surround- 
ings during infancy. A noteworthy feature 
lias been the further progress of the infant 
welfare movement, which owes much to the All- 
Tndla Maternity and Child Welfare League Initi- 
ated by Lady Chelmsford and also to the Indian 
Ited Cross Society, which aims at gradually 
establishing a network of child weLfare centres 
In most of the larger towns in India. The in- 
stitution of an all India Baby Week, an under- 
taking to which Her Excellency the Countess of 
Heading has devoted great and successful en- 
thusiasm has also given a stimulus to the work 
and promises to be an important perennial aid to 
Its progress In ail the great centres of popula- 
tion, work is now being done for the training of 
mid wives, for the instruction of mothers and 
for the care of babies. Training centres for 
Indian and Anglo-Indian women have been 
opened in order to spread the elements of 
Infantile hygiene to other parts of India. Most 
hopeful sign of all, Indian ladies arc beginning 
to interest themselves in this work in large 
numbers. But such is the magnitude of the 
field, that a consihteut widespread effort on 
a scale hitherto impossible must be under- 
taken, if any appreciable reduction is to be 
made in the Appalling mortality of young 
children. The admirable work dono year by 
>«ar by the National Association for sup- 
plying Female Medical Aid to the Women 
of India is recognised by the Government of 
India, which subsidises this organisation with 
a grant of Its. 3,70,000 a year for the mainte- 
nance of the Women's Medical Service of Indian 

Centres of Activity. — The Child Welfare 
Directory gives the following list of places 
where the movement is already at work: 

Bombay. — The centre of much active and 
enthusiastic welfare work ; tho Lady Willingdon 
Maternity Homes near the people’s chawls 
being unique of their kind in India. The Bom- 
bay Infant Welfure Society founded by Lady 
Lloyd has already established 8 Infant Welfare 
Centres where prenatal, maternity and child 
welfare work is being carried on. 

Poona .— The work carried out by the Seva 
Sedan Society of Poona deserves special men- 
tion in tills connection. Child welfare centres 
have been established in several places tlwough- 
out the Presidency and are in charge of Public 
Health Nurses trained by the Seva Sadan So- 
ciety. Certain of these Child Welfare centres 
are subsidized by the Bombay Branch of the 
Red Cross. 

Surat . — The Henderson Ophthalmic Scheme 
for treating Ophthalmia Neonatorum and 
stemming** the enormous amount of preventive 
and curable blindness that is laying its shadow 
over the health, happiness and usefulness of 
this great portion 01 our Empire.** 

Bijapur. — Mr. Henderson, 1 . 0 . 8 ., has now 
started the same beneficent work for blind 
babies as in Surat. 


Delhi . — Work was started in 1914 by two lady 
health visitors brought out from England by the 
Government of India. Their salaries are now 
met by the Delhi Municipality, a substantial 
grant being paid towards them by Government ; 
three infant welfare centres have been establish- 
ed and a comprehensive scheme for the training 
and supervision of indigenous dais is carried on. 
A training school for health visitors and midwife 
supervisors has been established in connection 
with this scheme and is financed by the Lady 
Chelmsford League. All particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary Lady Beading 
Health School, Viceregal Estates, Simla (and 
Imperial Secretariat, Delhi). 

Madras. — Under the Provincial Branch of 
tho Lady Chelmsford League and of the Red 
Cross Society a number of Infant W elfare Centres 
have been opened in the City, also a school for 
training health visitors under Mrs Chinappi, 
M.B ,the Medical Superintendent of the Co-oper- 
ative Midwives Scheme, by means of which 
trained midwives are provided for the City 
and much antenatal, maternity and infant 
welfare w’ork is carried on. There are also 
local centres of both the Red Cross and the 
Lady Chelmsford League in the Madras mofussil. 

Punjab . — The Punjab Branch of the Lady 
Chelmsford League was founded in 1921 and 
has established an Infant Welfare Centre and 
a school for training health visitors in Lahore 
under two health visitors brought from England. 
Its object is to establish child welfare centres 
with a trained health visitor in charge of each 
district. 

United Provinces — Infant Welfure centres 
exist in the following places : — Agra, Allahabad, 
Bareilly, Cawmpore, Debra Dun, Gonda, Ghazi- 
pur, Lucknow. Other places are also taking up 
the work, and decrease in Infant mortality is 
noted as a result of the work in many places. 

Bengal . — Work is undertaken by the Corpora- 
tion of Calcutta, and by the Indian Red Cross 
Society in that town. The latter body is now 
also financing a Health School for the training of 
workers. A centre at Titaghur financed by Thos. 
Duff & Co., Ltd., cares for the infants of the 
operatives in the Jute Mills. A flourishing cen- 
tre exists at Dacca where excellent work is being 
done. 

Sind . — Karachi has two trained Health Visi- 
tors as well as 8 nurses, and there is a large 
amount of maternity work. Hyderabad is noted 
specially for its work among indigenous mid- 
wives. 

Central Province *.— In Nagpur city the work is 
being carried on by the Municipality very success- 
fully. The Red Cross has also opened a centre 
in Civil Lines. 

Pajputana . — Ajmer is the only centre at 
present. 

N, W. F, P . — Dera Ismail Khan has a flourish- 
ing work, much appreciated by the people 
Peshawar centre has had to be closed for want 
of a suitable worker. 

Baluchistan 1 centre was established in 
Quetta In 1922, and has done steady work. 
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Indian Red Cross Society , 


Cential India — Indoie has a icntic financed 
by the lied Cross Society. 

Bangalore .— lias an enthusiastic Committee 
with two Health Centres. 

Indian States. — Kolhapur, Baroda and Jaipur 
have undertaken definite Child Wellare work, 
vhile trained inidwives aie employed in a 
number of others. 

So far all the schemes have devoted their 
attention to combating the prejudices of the 
mothers in respect of new-horn children. In a 
land of so many languages and superstitions 
progress will neccs-aiily he slow and India has 
yet to decide whether she will work Intensively 
and try to rear a few well dev ( loped children aV 
far as adolescence or extensively attempt to 
bring a large number of infants through (he 


first critical months, only to have them perish 
at n later stage from the many ills that childhood 
is heir to in a land of great poverty, under-nou- 
rishment, epidemics and famine. In Western 
lands the Child Welfare Movement has no more 
marked characteristic than its inability to stop 
expanding. Its ramifications know no bounds. 
Its inevitable corollaries are endless, and like 
the banyan tree it will no doubt in India also 
develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super- 
vision, dental clinics, better housing, open air 
1 playgrounds, etc., etc. But these are not yet. 
J Its preliminary task is to educate the mothers 
{ of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
j them of t he equally important fact that a high 
J death rate alway s spells also a high damage rate 
I of sickly, under-developed, incompetent citizens. 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the war first broke out, what is gene- 
rally termed Red Cross work was undertaken in 
India and Mesoi>otaniia by the St. John Ainbul- 
auce Association and by a number of provincial 
organisations working on independent lines i 
From August 1910, the cential work was taken 
over by the Indian Branch of the Joint Wur j 
Committee of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
and the British Red Cross Society. The final 1 
report of that Committee shows that up to 
June 1920 its total receipts amounted to 
Rs. 1,77,85,71ft of winch some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Red Cross 
Societv. It had spent about 67 lakhs in Meso- 
potamia, nine lakhs ou the Afghan War and 
Wa/mstan Expedition ; in Mesopotamia and j 
India combined it had spent on Red Cross ; 
objc< ta in all about 117 lakhs. 

It dosed its career in June 1920 under the 
following circumstances. In the summer of 
1919, an invitation had be< u received to join 
the International League of Red Cross Societies, [ 
having for its object the extension of Red Cross 
work in the sphere of purely civil activity. 
Though there was then no formally constituted 
Red Cross Society in India, the invitation was 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct position ; 
in a world wideLeague of humanitarian societies j 
A Bill to constitute an Indian Red Cross Society ' 
was introduced by Sir Claude Hill In the Im- j 
perial Legislative Council in March 1920, and 
duly passed into law as Act XV of 1920. This 
Act handed over the balance of the Joint War 
Committee to the new Society, and authorised 
it not only to direct the utilization for w&i 
purpose-4 of the capital funds at its disposal but 
also to devote the interest, as far as possible, for 
civil purpofcca. As contemplate J in the \< t uf 
Constitution of the Sock ty, its activities are 
completely <]♦ central iz< d, and are being tarixd 
on through twenty-two Provincial and Mate ! 
Branch* s under wlrnh there are numerous Hib- 
Lranches. 

The objects on which the funds of the 
8odety may bo spent are — 

1* The care of the sick and wounded men of 


His Majesty's Forces, whether still on the 
active list or demobilised. 

2 The cam of those suitering from Tuber 
culosis, having regard in the first piaoe to 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease ou active service or not. 

3. Child welfare. 

4. Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc., for hospitals and health institu- 
tions in need of them. 

ft. Assistance required in ail branches of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary to 
any organisations winch have or may come 
into being in India and which are recognised 
by the Society. 

ft. Home S* rvice Ambulance Work. 

7. Provision of comforts and assistance t° 
members of His Majesty’s Forces, whether ou 
the active list or demobilised. 

'I he So* i* ty ha-* Jive grad* s of subscribing 
\hmbtix. naiuelv, Hoiioraiy Vi< e-Prcsidt rhs, 
Patrons, \ u • -Patrons, Mi min rs and Assouatc 
\h min i-< liitir n-qmtivr hubs* npf ions arc 
Its 10,000. Its 5,000, Its 1,000, its 12 annually 
ur a (onsnhdaftil payment of K-> 150 and any- 
thing h(t«Mii Be 1 and Rs. 5 annually or 
< onsolidat* d pay m< nt of Its 50. In t lie end of 
1027 t inn w«K 9011 m>nih<i-*o! t in -u various 
i*iad< - . 

'I o stimiilih mt • r» -t tor th«* .unis and objects 
of Me So<i*fy aimmg-t tile futun* generation of 
p, opt , a Junior It'd < o*ss inov* m< nt has bei u 
i n-t it (it « <i will* h < mhi.n • sth«‘ stud* ut |mpulation, 
i It* Punjab P|o\m« i.i 1 f Vi m in It has tak* n tile lead 
in 1 hi t tit nng tins tnovi in* nt ami lias during tin- 
1,»-J two years < 1110 II<<I no 1< ss than 29,93ft 
m< mb< 1 ■*. 

Constitution.— -HU Excellency the Viceroy 
is President of the Society, The Managing 
Body ordinarily constat* of a Chairman to be 
nominated by the President and 25 members of 
the Society of whom 12 are the Vice* Presidents 
nominated by Provincial or State Branches ; 
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8 elected by the Society at the Annual General 
Meeting from among tho mcmlters of the Society 
and 6 nominated by the President. 

The present Chairman of the Managing Bodv 
is tho Hon’ble Sir Henry Monerielf Smith, Kt., 
o.l.K., 10 . 8 ., and the Organising Secretary 
Colonel Jlhola Natith, c.l E., I M.8. (Ititd.). * 

Finances. — Tho operations of tho Joint War 
Committee were brought to a close in June 1921', 
with a capital investment of the fac«5 value ot 
Rs, 56 , 33,000 and Its. 8,01,500*8*0 in floating 
and fixed deposit accounts. The Society lias 


since Invested further hinds in various securities 
and its finances m the end of December 1927, 
stood at a capital investment of the face value 
of Rs 07,53,000-0-0. The income derived from 
the capital of the Society, (which is 3^ lakhs 
at present) after providing for certain 
J liabilities of tho Central Society, is dis- 
; tributable unde r the Act to the Provincial 
i branches in proportion to their contributions 
! to the Central “ Our Day ” Fund . A sum of 
Ks, 2,70,00041-0 was so distributed to the 
Pro vim lal Branches under tins arrangement 
during the > car 1927. 


St. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Indian Council.) 


The St. John Ambulance Association was 
founded in 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England, and has 
for its objects • — 

(a) The instruction of persons in rendering 
First Aid iu cases of accident or sudden illness 
and in the transport of the si< k and injured ; 

(b) The instruction of persons in the elemen- 
tary principles and practice of nursing, and tN> 
of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a .-irk 
room ; 

(c) The manufacture, and distribution by sale 
or presentation, of ambulance matenil, au-1 the 
formation of ambulance depots in mines, fac- 
tories, and other centres of industry and tralhe . 

(d) The Organisation of Ambulance Corps, 
Invalid Transport Corps, and Nursing torps, 

(e) And generally the promotion of instruc- 
tion and carrying out of works for the relief of 
suffering of the sick and injured in peace a ml 
war Independently of class, nationality, or 
denomination. 

An Indian Council of the Association was 
constituted in 1910 It has since issued 1,4'* *73 
certificates of proficiency in hirst Aid, Home 


Nursing, Home Hygiene and Sanitation and 
0,01 0 tokens such aa Vouchers, Medallions, 
Labels and Pendants for special proficiency in 
those subjects. I he object ot the Association 
is not to rival, but to aid. the medical man, and 
the subject matter of instrm tion given at the 
( lasses qualifies the pupil to adopt such mea- 
sures as may be advantageous pending the 
doi tor's arrival, or during the intervals between 
his visits. 

In 19 27 the Indian Coumil spent Its, 
">2. loo o-um furthering its objects and closed 
♦ he year with Govt. se< unties ot the face value 
< *i its. 70, Out) 1 he Association has five 
grade, a of members, namely, Patrons, Hono- 
rary (’oum illors, life M< tubers, Annual 
Members and \mmal A^ouates I heir res- 
pective Mib<( riptions are Rs. 1,000, Rs. 500, 
Rs. 100, Rs. ’>, and Rs. 2. 

Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Irwiu 
and Fi* Id-Marshal >ir William Furdwood as 
President, lady President and Chairman, 
r« spi < tiv< ly , with 17 m< mb* rs form the 
Indian t oiincil the gnur.it business of 
tli*‘ Indian touucil m conducted h\ an Eve* 
<* lit iv i' l oiumitt) e *tf which the HonTde Sir 
lit nrv Mum ra tf Miuth. Kt a’ I f , i c s , is the 
i hairman, ami l oloin l bhola N.iuth, OIK, 
I M **.. ( Ki td.t, the lb iu ral N notary 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA. 


The accommodation tor the treatment in 
British India ot prisons who suffer tiom mental 
disorders in -*r ill verv inadequate hi the 
Indian .States, the *«»mhti**ii <»i affairs in even 
WOM', lor, With tile sole e\«iption ot Mvsoie 
State w lib'll lias a entail amt higldv an hale 
“mental hospital’* at Banualote, Here are no 
mental hospitals In rxistmre so that persons 
suffering from all tonus ot mental disease are 
confined in tin* Jails where, ot course, no provi- 
sion exists for any Kind ol treatment \i cording 
to the last Census (1921) out ot a total popula- 


tion of US niJ.tsO (Imili and Emma) there are 
>8 9»5 persons ins»m>, miking a proportion ot 
tm-aue to sin** ot { per < verv 10,000 In 
the l mt.d Kingdom tin* proportion e*t iiisim* 
to sue* is loughlv to per 10,000. while m New 
Zealand it is as mm It as 4 '» per 10,000 In 
ievmwmg these ngm*s it must be borm* m mind 
that those ot j lie l itiLd Kingdom and New 
Zetland imlude the ‘ terhlr-ndinh d " an item 
that i** not tin hided iu t Iso figures tor lUitish 
Imha. 
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Insanity and Mental Hospitals in India 


INDIA. 


Provinces, States 

! General population. 

| Insane population. 

and Agencies. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Malo. 

j ' 

Female. | 

Total. 

Provinces under British 
Administration. 

139,243,123 

131,707,310 

270,050,433 

44,673 | 

28,234 

72,907 

States and Agencies 

24,752,43 L 

23,239,616 

47,092,047 

9,478 

5,920 

15,398 

Total for all India 

163,095,554 

154,946,026 

318,942,480 

54,151 

34,154 

88,305 


For the rare of the 88,305 insane* of India and 
Burma there exists accommodation in mental 
hospitals tor 0,750 hence only one person in ten 
out of the total insane txipulatloji can obtain 
accommodation in institutions whi<h exist 


espei tally for their care and treatment. 

The follow mg table «i\t s the number of mental 
hospitals in rath province dining 1927, the tot ii 
population of i a< h institution and the numbi r 
dis< harmed cured and tiled 


Province. 

5 

c S. 

54 

b b 

| Total Population of 
Mental Hospitals 

■s 

fl 

o* 

Daily average. 

CD* 

cs rr 
£ * 

oS 

e* 

SC 

£-5 DC 

*5 3 a 

s 

< -0 

Males. 

. 4? 

£*3 
* e 

Total. 

|g 

s 

3 

strength. 

| Sick. 

§ 9 

Asam 

1 

66 

410 

95 

505 

21 

47 

438-47 

59*35 

216 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

2 

364 

1,535 

393 

1,933 

206 

53 

1,604*49 

74 T* 

614 

United Provinces .. 

3 

779 

1,561 

412 

1,973 

174 

106 

1,274 -M 

155-03 

435 

Punjab 

1 

397 

9*2 

262 

1,244 

132 

102 

8s9'.h8 

71*61 

207 

Central Province* , . 

1 

87 

389 

95 

484 

33 

; 19 

410*96 

20 37 

1 35 

Bombay 

5 

608 

.. 


2,109 

237 

171 

1,534*20 

93* 7 

226 

Madras 

3 

469 

1,155 

357 

1,512 

143 

80 

1,105*29 

135-89 

194 

Burma 

| 

276 

1,111 

169 

1,280 

88 

58 

l,0i 2 *5 5 

41-06 

564 

Total 

18 

3,046 

** | 


11,040 

. . 

636 | 

8,303*07 

656 71 

2,601 

_ _ 




- 




— 


— 


It will be observed that there is now no mental 
hospital in Bengal. Insane* from this provlnte 
are treated in one or other of the two mental 
hospitals at Banchi. All Mental hospital* are 
under the direct control of the Provincial adminis- 
trative medical officers except the Kuropean 
Mental Hospital at Ranchi which is controlled 
by a Board of Trustee* presided over by the 
Commissioner of t'hota- Nagpur. The so- 
called “ Central ” Mental Hospital*, that Is to 
say, the Mental Hospital at Madras, North 
Yeravda (Bombay), Lahore (Punjab), Agra 
(United Province* of Agra and Oudh) and 
Rangoon (Burma), a* well a* the two Mental 
Hospital* at itanehi (one for Kuropean* and 
Americans and one for Asiatic and Africoua) are 
administered by whole-time medical offlwr* 
who are usually trained alienist*. The Adminis- 
tration of the remaining Mental Hospital* in 
British India and Burma, lie* with the Civil 


Surgeon of the locality hi whb li they happen to 
Ik- situated. It is probably true to state that 
only one Mental Hospital In the whole of India 
can i lahn any pretension to be up-to-date a* 
regard* organisation, staffing and equipment 
and that Is the Mental Hospital for Kuropean* at 
Banchi. All the other* are for the most part 
over-crowded and under-staffed, thus rendering 
anything approaching treatment on modern 
line* out of the question. The only province 
in India which has so far displaced some apprecia- 
tion of the importance of bringing the preven- 
tion and treatment of mental disorders Into linn 
with condition* in civilised countries is Madras. 
The local Government of this province ha* 
achieved a notable advance In It* attitude 
toward* mental diHorder* by providing, in the 
coiiHtnieUoii of the new Genera) Hospital at 
Madras, accommodation for the treatment o ( 
early ease* of mental diseases. 
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regards < ho Inc idonce of insanity among the 
various races of India as well as the incidence of 
insanity in relation to occupation, no reliable 
information is available in view ot the compara- 
ti\e paucity of cases in proportion to the general 


population that come under observation. On 
the other hand the incidence by age is shown 
fairly well in the Census Report of 1921 which is 
as^follows. - 


INDIA 


AGE. 

Insane. j 

Distribution of the In- 
sane by age per 10,000 
of each sex. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Years 





0-5 

6C1 

484 

121 

142 

5-10 

2,9ub 

1,882 

539 

553 

10-15 

4,098 

2,733 

761 

803 

15-20 

4,366 

3,076 

810 

904 

20-25 

5,518 

3.379 

1,024 

993 

25-30 

6,861 

3,582 

1,273 

1,053 

30-35 

7,231 

3,84 9 

1,342 

1,131 

35-40 

5.651 

2,949 

1.049 

867 

40-45 

5,316 

3,486 

987 

1,025 

45-50 

3.332 

2,157 

618 

634 

50-55 

3,132 

2,492 

581 

733 

55-00 

1,465 

1,030 

272 

305 

60-65 

1,683 

1.471 


— 

65-70 

602 

439 



70 and over 

1,070 

1,006 



Cnspccifled 

270 

133 



Total for all Imll i 

54,151 

34,154 

623 

857 


V further result ot the widespread Ignorance' 
and apathy both olheial and non official, towards 
psuhlatry and its cognate interests, is tile* lack 
ot any provision lor the cap- and treatment of 
mentally detective' children In 1925, the 
Kon’hlu llaroon Jutfer moved the Council of 
Mato to recommend to the Governor-General in 
Council that the Provincial Governments lx* 
asked to invest {gate the lust me ans of dealing 
quickly and adequately with cases of mental 
defectives. A discussion fc»llow«'d which was 
remarkable only for the Ignorance of the subject 
displayed by all who took part in it. The motion 
was eventually withdrawn 

Finally there is still a lamentable failure 
everywhere to appreciate the intimate associa- 


tion ot crime with mental disorder and the 
extreme pain it v of medical men throughout 
the, whole of India with am real knowledge of 
mental diseases leave the decision of questions 
involving what the law terms "responsibility ” 
in crime in the' hands of medical men who are in 
no sort of sense " experts *\ In other words 
tin* current ideas ixdh as regards the theory 
and prac tiev of de aling with insanity and crime 
iu India can only l>o discrilied as archaic. 

(See also" Insanity In India” by Colonel «. 
F. W. Eweii*, I M si , and " Lunacy hi India ’ ' 
bv Colonel A. W. Over beck- Wright, M.l>., 
ti.P.E., I.M.S., and Colonel H. I*. Jago Shaw’s 
book.) 
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National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The National Association for 8upi>l>mg 
Medical Aid by Women to the women of India 
was founded by the Countess of Dutferin in 1880, 
the object belli# to open women's hospitals and 
women’s wards m exist in# hospitals; to train 
women doctors, nurses and midwives in India; 
and to brin# these out when necessary from Eu- 
rope. An endowment fund of about 0 lakhs was 
obtained by public subs< Upturn. In addition 
Branches were formed in ouch Province, each 
Branch ha\ni# its own funds and each hu\ in# 
a number of Local Committees and Zenana Hos- 
pitals affiliated to it. 

The Central Fund #t\es #rants-ui-aid to several 
Provincial Branches ; it #*\es scholarships to a 
number of women students at the Medical 
schools of Romhav , CaicuUa, Madras and Delhi , 
it gives post-#rnduatc scholarships for study in! 
the United Kingdom. It has m the past brought I 


from England a certain number of European 
medical women. It has assisted by granfcs-in- 
aid the building of a number of zenana hospitals 
In ditferent parts ot India. It has affiliated to 
it 13 Provincial Branches and a number cl Local 
Committees. 

Tin* Government of India subsidize the Coun- 
tess of Dufferin’s Fund to the extent of 
Bs 3,70,000 per annum to maintain a Women’s 
Mtdical Service lor India — this set vice consists 
of 44 officers, w ith a trainiii# rt serve of 8 doctors 
and a Jtiuior seiviee of 7 assistant surgeons. 
Medical womeneith'T British or Indian holding 
r» iristiablo Brit isli qualifications are eligible 
tor tile senior service. 

Hie Pre-Mont is H. E. Lady Irwin, Of, 
The Hon. Sectetaiy is tile Suigcon to H.K. 
the \ ic« roy, and the Secretary Dr. A. C. 
Scott, C.M.o\, W.M S. 


THE WOMEN’S MEDICAL SERVICE LOR INDIA. 


This Service is Included in the National Asso- 
ciation for supplying medical aid b\ women 
to the women of India, generally known 
as the Countess of Dutferin’s Fund and 
is administered by the Executive Committee 
and Council of that Fund. The Govern- 
ment of India has so far allotted the sum of 
125,000 per annum towards its maintenance. 
The present sanctioned cadre is forty-four first 
class medical Women, with \ training reserve ot 
8 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
Universities. Kecruitmcnt of the service is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-eommittce 
of the Council which includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Honoiary 
Secretary to the t’ouru d and the Chief 
Medical Officer, Women's Medical Service; (b) 
in England, by a sub-committee, including 
a medical man and two medical women 
conversant with Conditions in India, 'these 
sub-committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physical fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding. 

The Council determines what proportions of 
the members of the Sex vice is to be recruited 
in England and in India respectively, in 
the original constitution of the Service, duly 
qualified medical women who are in the service 
of, or who have rendered approved service to, 
the Countess of Dufferiu's Fund, are to have 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter 
special consideration is to he paid to the 
claims of candidates who have qualified in 
local institutions aud of those who are natives 
of India. 

Qualifications. — The qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
subject resident m the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or in British India, or a person 
resident in any territory of any Natlvo Piince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of IDs Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General of 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General 
of India, (6) Must be between the ages of 


j twenty-four and thirty at entry, (c) Sho must 
be a first-claw medical woman, i.e., she must 
, possess a medical qualification registrable 
' in the United Kingdom under the Medical 
i Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
( registrable in the United Kingdom under 
i that Act: but this condition does not apply 
at the onginal constitution of the Service 
i to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Council, are of proved 
i expei icnce and ability. ( d ) The candidate must 
, produce a certificate of health and character, 
i But the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the service ladies not possessing tho above 
qualifications, but wbo have shown marked 
; capacity. Members of the Service are required 
i to engage for duty anywhere m India. After 
one year of probation has been satisfactorily 
i passed their appointments are confirmed, 
i Hie services of officers may be lent to Ix>cal 
, or Municipal bodies, or to special Institutions, 

: which rnay be responsible for whole or part 
j of the pay. 


Pay.- 

-The 

rates 

of 

pay are as follows : — 

lst 

to 

3rd 

year 

Rs. 

450 

per month. 

4th 

to 

0th 

,, 


500 


7th 

to 

9th 

year 

Bs. 

550 

per month. 

10th 

to 

12 th 

,, 

»> 

000 

it 

13th 

to 

15 th 

>t 

>f 

050 

n 

10th 

to 

18th 


D 

700 

>* 

19th 

to 

21st 

1 1 

!> 

75(| 

a 

22nd 

to 

24th 


$ t 

800 

•t 

25th 

and 

after 

•> 

ft 

850 

1 1 


I also an overseas allowance oi Us. 100 per 
month to those below 12 years’ service and 
Bs. 150 per month to those of 12 years* service 
and «»vu. Kvirv ofluer ot the Service Him 1 1 
paw .hi i \a iiiin.if If ui in htuli vernacular as the 
Exenitivii Committee shall appoint wit bln the 
tb-t time ><ars of her sen he, and shall teioivo 
no increment alter that peiiod until such exa- 
mination has 1 m en passed. In addition 
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furnished quarters are provided free of rent or 
a houso rent allowance to be determined by 
the Provincial Committee may be granted in 
lieu of it. 

Officers of the Service are permitted to 
engage in private practice provided it does not 
interfere with their official duties, and the 
Provincial Committee has the power to deter- 
mine whether such duties are thus interfered 
with. Except in very special cases retirement 
is compulsory at the age of flfty-flve. An 
officer recruited In England, whose appointment 
is not couth mu I, or who is dismissed, is granted 
an allowance sufficient to pav In r passage to 
England. 

Leave Rules. — (a) Casual Leave, which is 
occasional leave on full pay for a few days, 
and is not supposed to interrupt duty. (/>) 
Leave on average pav is granted up to 2-11 of 
an officer’s period on duty, according to Funda- 
mental Rules. More than eight months’ leave 
cn average pay 19 not granted at one time, (e) 
Study leave may also be granted up to twelve 
months during the whole service. An allowance 
of 12 sli. per day Is granted In addition to | 
average pay during study leave p/) Extra- 
ordinaiy leave at anytime at the discretion 
of the Executive Committee (r) Leave not 
due may lu» granted subject to the following 
conditions ( « ) on ninlieul eel title ate, without, 1 
limit of amount , and ( 11 ) otherwise than on | 
medical cert lth ate, for not more; than three 
months at any one time and si\ months in all 
reckoned in t< rnis of leave on average* pay (/) 
The maximum pc nod of continuous absence from 
duty on leave granted otherw isp than on medical 
certificate is 18 months (</) When an officer 
returns from leave which was not dm* and wldrh 
was debited against her leave account. no leave 
will heroine due to her until the expiration of a 
fresh period spent on duty, sufficient to earn a 
credit ot leave equal to the* poiiod ot leave whu li 
slie took be tore it was clue Then* are no 


allowances during extraordinary leave. A 
doetor appointed in England receives a sum of 
£100 to cover her passage and incidental 
expenses. There are also allowances to cover 
the cost of journeys by rail and road. 

There is also a Provident Fund, each 
member contributing monthly thereto ten per 
cent, of her salary, the Association contributing 
an equal amount, and each subscriber’s account 
being granted interest on the amount standing 
to credit at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, 
“ or at such rate as the Council can invest 
without risk to the funds of the Association.’* 

An officer Iom s the coiitiihutnms made* to her 
act omit hv the Vs-ex lation with the interest 
thereon it she r< ** urn (»\<ept on amount <>t ill- 
health) before completing five veals' service 
«>r in the event o! d1-.iMiss.il On retirement 
alt 1 r appiov id s< ? \ x ( * t lie -mo vvhh h has ac < u- 
Tliul.lt • <1 to t lie e 1 1 < 1 It n| the - 1 | b**< llht l is handed 
over to 1 m r 

Free Passages -—office is ot the Women’s 
Mednal St rvice are granted free return passages 
e miespondiiig to tlmse* granted under the Lee 
( oncessimis to uffii e-is 01 all-lii'lia su vices The 
maximum number oi return passages granted 
dining an olhn r's < lit in* te 1 in ol s< r\ n e must not 
exceed lour, the* tu-t falling dm* alter 4 years 
service 

Victoria Memorial Scholarships. 

'Lhe Victoria Memorial Scholarships Lund was 
organised by Lady Ourzon in 1003, m order to 
sixure a e<*rt un amount of improvement in the 
practising data 01 India, A sum ofalxiufc tij lakhs 
; was obtained hv public siihscnption, and centres 
1 were* organised in eacli LTov mee to carry out the 
■ objects of the 1 un<l. Over 2,000 midwives have 
been trained in addition to large numbers who 
1 have been partialh trained Of late jears the 
1 L*’ un« I has done much to pave the way for the 
registration and sujicrvision of indigenous dm*. 
It baa also done much propaganda w*ork. 


LADY CHELMSFORD ALL INDIA LEAGUE FOR MATERNITY 


AND CHILD 

Hv 11*20 it had (inm* t < » be le.dbed that flu* 
Diitfrim engaiu/alnui was not wieb enough in 
that it elltl Meet UK hide* W h it lliav I »e* e .die ei tile* 
(hhl of pre*V(*lltlVe* me tile MU* lae|\ ( In hll'h M el 

<]<*e idrd to tae 1 * this pleeble 111 \e e eereiltlglv . 

with the* aid eel a pllblle* s||hs< uptloil die* ; 
foil iieh'el a s ( paiate* \ll-lmlia League* tor' 
ninteirdtv and e hild-we Itaie, ealle*el alter lieu 1 
name*, ami muMim <1 it as a se*p.n ite* eerganba- 
t ie til under Vet \XI • >t ISffil Tile* ohjeefs < tf , 
the* \ss<»< lation, as <h se*niie*d in the* Mtumiiandmii j 
of Assoc i.lt ion, .lie* “the* pi olllot loll e >t Dial e*l lilt V 
and child we lfare* ge*m lallv in Imli.i " It is ] 
also laid down that the* lunds eit tin* League nuv j 
he* applied to the* h»||e>\\ tllg. among e»tllil ' 
purpose's - j 

(1) The training of Health Visiters a 11 d 

Matermtv Supm v Lois ami flu* le nder- j 
mg of liiiamial assist am e* m the* 1 
C'lliplov nirnt eel tiaille'd peisoilCl V\he*re* i 
m e e sMai y. 

(2) Propaganda in coimn tieni with the ' 

objects of the League. 1 


WELFARE 

(1) lhe* tetrin itieai and < ytaMi'hment of 
Hiimhe's e >1 t 1m* L<agu< and the* affilia- 
tion with the* league* ot other bodies 
havingsiiiiil.il id.j. el- without undulv 
inte He ling with tin* oieini/ation ami 
administration of iffilntiel institutions 
e»r w ith tin ir poueisot taisiug uumcv . 

(0 ’[he* deuiig oi all sn It ‘hiiigs as ar<* inci- 

dent il e»r eondmive to Hv* attainment 
ot the abov I* Kimlreel objOe ts 

I’ram he’s "I the' L< »yu«* have been tormod in 
Kajput in.t. Madras, the* Tinted Preivinecs, ami 
the* Punjab. 

The* oiiginal torpus of the* League fund 
aim emit ed to IN >.,WeT>7. To prevent over- 
lapping with eethe'i ,i» t iv it le financial aid is not 

give II tee hiane he's eg the' Le ague* 111 (Jo\ e-mor’s 
pre»M mi*s, e v ept hu tin* purposes evf Health 
Schools In .m is other than Covernor's 
preiv im e -, (Inane l.l 1 he lp Is giv ('ll to e'lllld We lfare* 
activities ege*m udlv The* hulk e»t the* income* 
e>t the* Le*agm* Is tluiseli voted to Health Schools 
met pretpaganela vvhieh l.itte.r unhides National 
Hah> Week 
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The Lady Heading Health School which was 
formerly known as the Delhi Health School is 
the chief activity of the Lady Hielmsford League 
by whom it is entirely financed 

The Health School was started in 1919, and 
has trained over 100 students, who are now 
engaged in health work in all parts of Tndia. 

Amalgamation of Administration.— At a 
general meeting held in Simla In July 1923 it 
was decided that the administration of the 
Funds for the physical welfare of Indian women 
under the Presidency of the Viceroy's wife 
Bhould be administered by a single committee 
and with identical rules. These funds are the 
Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, Women’s Medics 1 
Service for India. Victoria Memorial Scholarship 
Fund and Lady Chelmsford All-India Maternity 
League. The President of tin* Amalgamated 
Committee is H K. the Lady Irwin and the Hon 
and Joint Secretaries are respectively, the 
Surgeon to the Viceroy and Dr. A. C Scott 
W.M.s. The Hon. Treasurer is Sir Frederic 
(launtlett. 

Lady Hardinge Medical College and 
Hospital. —The Lady Hardinge Medical College 
was opened by Lord Hardinge on the 17th 
February 1916. It is a residential Medical Col- 
lege staffed entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress. Lady Hardinge took the 
initiative in raising funds by public subscription 
to meet the cost, of buildings and equipment. 
Thirty lakhs of rupees, in all, have been given 
for these purposes, mostly by the Ituling Princes 
and Chiefs of Tndia. After Lady Hardingc's 
death In 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperial 
Majesty Queen Mary that the institution should 
serve as a memorial to its founder, and be called 
by her name. 

The Governing Body includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi, the Chief Engineer, Delhi 
Province, the Educational Commissioner with 
tho Government of India, the Chief Medical 
Officer, Women’s Medical Service, a represen- 
tative elected by the All-India Association of 
Medical Women, the Surgeon to HE. the 
Viceroy, an Indian member of the Council of 
State 2 Indian members of tlin Legislative 
Assembly, a private Indian citizen of Delhi, a 
private lady resident of Delhi, the Civil Surgeon 
of New Delhi and the Agent, Imperial Bank of 
India, Delhi. The Honorary SecretnTy, who 
is also a member of the Governing Body, is the 
Deputy Director General, Indian Medical Service 
The Deputy Accountant-General, Central 
Be venues, acts as Honorary Treasurer. 

The College and Hospital, together with sepa- 
rate hoBtels for 100 Medical students and 70 
nurses and residences for the medical and teach- 
ing staff, occupy a site of 55 acres in New Delhi 
(Ralslna) within easy reach of the old city. 

Tho grounds are enclosed and adequate provi- 

NURSING 

Whilst India cannot show the complete 
chain of eiflciently-nursed hospitals which 
exists in England, there has beon a great de- 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years. 

This activity is principally centred in the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, 
where the chief hospitals In the Presidency 


sion is made for the seclusion of both students 
and patients from outside observation. Strict 
observance of purdah cannot, however, be 
guaranteed in the case of students. As the 
hospital patients are all women or children, it is 
for example, necessary that students should, in 
their final year, attend a brief course of instruction 
on men patients at the Civil Hospital, Delhi. 
The College buildings contain a Library, Mu- 
seum, Lecture Booms, Laboratories and offices. 
Hostels are provided for Hindu, Moslem, Sikh 
and Christian students. The hospital is a fine 
modern building with accommodation for 200 
In-patients and a commodious out-patients’ 
department. The College and Hospital are 
supported by a grant of Bs 3,11,000 from the 
Government of India, supplemented by grants 
from Provincial Governments and Indian States. 
Students are prepared for the Intermediate 
Science Examination, and the m.b., b.s. degree 
of the Punjab University, with which the Col- 
lege Is alflliated. 

Senior Staff. 

Principal and Professor of Midwifery and Gynae- 
cology — Miss G. J. Campbell, M. I)., ch. B. 
(Glas.), Women’s Medical Service. 
Vice-Principal and Professor of Surgery — Miss 
E. Pfeil, m.b , b s. (Bond ), W.M S. 

Professor of Medicine — Miss N E Trouton, m.b., 
B.s. (Lond.), M.R.O S , L.R c P I'TM, Calcutta. 
Professor of Ophthalmology Miss B.. B.oulston, 
m.b., ch. Jh (Glas.), D.o. (Oxon.), W.M.S. 
Professor of Pathology — -Miss L. S Chatterji, 
M B., oh. B (Abeideen), J) P H., Cambridge, 
W M S 

Professor of Anatomy — Miss K. J. McDermott, 
M.B., B.S. (Punjab), W.M.S. 

Professor of Physiology -Miss A. M, 

Plchaimithu, m B.jii.s. (Madias), m n v s. 
LROP, (London) 

Professor of Radiology — Miss E. l’illey mb. 

(London), W M S 

Lecturer in Physics and Mathematics, and Super- 
intendent of the Science Department Miss J. H. 
Boss, M A . B.Sc. (Glas.) 

Lecturer %n Chemistry — Miss Sosheila Bam, M A. 
(Cantab.) 

Lecturer in Biology— Miss C. C. Burt, B Sc. 
(Edin.) 

Lecturer in English— Mis, . C'oatman, M a , Man- 
chester 

Bursar and Warden — Miss M. W. Jesson, m.a. 
(Cantab.) 

Attached to the Hospital there are : (1) a 
Training School for Nurses, and (2) a Training 
School for Dispensers. All particulars as to 
admission and training may be obtained in the 
case of (1) from tho Nursing Superintendents, 
Lady Hardinge Medical College Hospital. 
Delhi, and in the case of (2) from the Lecturer 
on Pharmacy, at the same address. 


towns are well nursed, and where large private 
staffs are maintained, available to the general 
public on payment of a prescribed scale of 
foes. These hospitals also act as training 
Institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 
fully trained nurses, both to meet their own 
demands and those of outside institutions 
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and private agencies. In this way the supply 
of trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and 
Indian, is being steadily increased. In Bombay 
the organisation has gone a step farther, through 
the establishment of the Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, c/o St. George’s Hospital, 
Bombay. This is composed of representa- 
tives of the various Nursing Associations in 
charge of individual hospitals, and works under 
the Government. The principle on which the 
relations of this Association with the Local 
Associations is governed is that there shall be 
central examination and control combined with 
complete individual autonomy in administra- 
tion. 

State Registration of Nurses for all India is 
much required. A meeting was held m Bombay 
in 1923 when Nurses from the Presidency met 
to discuss the question. It is desired that India 
should havo Its own Slate Register as in the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada and Burma, and that the 
curricula and examinations should be brought 
into line with these countries. Government 
has proposed to establish a Provincial Register 
preparatory to an All-India Register. 

Nursing Bodies. — The Secretary of the Cal- 
cutta Hospital Nurses’ Institution is Mr. A. R. 
Nicholson, Allahabad Bank Buildings, Calcutta. 
The names and addresses of the other Nursing 
bodies hi Calcutta are Lady Minto's Indian 
Nursing Association (Bengal Branch), 4, Hun- 
gerford Street, Lady Rogers’ Hostel for Indian 
Nurses, 144, Russa Road. South ; Nurses’ Aca- 
demy, 6, Suburban Hospital Road ; and Nurses’ 
Bureau, 37, McLeod Street. In Madras 
there is the General Hospital, with a 
staff of 02 nurses, the Government Maternity 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at 
Kilpauk, the Royapetta Hospital and the 
Ophthalmic Hospital, also the Lady Arapthill 
Nurses’ Institute and the South Indian Nursing 
Association (now amalgamated) President. 
Her Excellency Lady Goschen. The Associa- 
tion has under its management —The Lady 
AmplhiU Nurses ’ Institute , Western Castle, 
Mount Road, Madras. Fully trained and 
expel ienced nurses for all cases of illness both 
among Europeans and Indians, always available. 
The Lady Willing don Nursing Horne, Western 
Castle, Mount Road, Madras, and Nilgiri 
Nursing and Convalescent Home, Ootacamund , 
for Medical, Surgical and Maternity cases. 
The Nilgiri Nursing Home affords admirable 
facilities for convalescents. 

Bombay Presidency.— The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was amongst tno first in India to 
realise the value of nursing in connection with 
hospital work. The first steps were taken on 
the initiative of Mr. L. R. W. Forrest at St. 
George’s Hospital, Bombay, where a regular 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established 
together with a small staff of nurses for private 
cases. This was followed by a similar move- 
ment at the J. J. and Allied Hospitals and after- 
wards spread to other hospitals in the Presidency. 
Ultimately, the Government laid down a 
definite principle with regard to the financial aid 
which they would give to such institutions, 
agreeing to contribute a sum equal to that 
raised from private sources. Afterwards, as 
the work grew, it was decided by Government 


that each nur&ing association attached to a 
hospital should have a definite constitution 
and consequently these bodies have all been 
registered as Associations unaer Act 21 of 1800. 
By degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations are still 
largely dependent upon annual subscriptions 
towards the maintenance of their work. The 
Associations are as follows 

St. George’s Hospital Nursing Association. 
Hon. Secretary: F. B. Thornely, Esq„ 
Bombay. 

Jannetji Jijlbhoy Hospital Nursing Associa- 
tion, Bombay. Hon. Secretary : l)r. M. V. 
Mehta, F.R c.P. 

Goculdas Tejpal Hospital Nursing Associ- 
ation. Secretary: G. A. Thomas, Esq., 
1 . 0 . 8 ,, Old Custom House, Bombay. 

Cama Hospital Nursing Association, Bom- 
bay. Hon. Secretary : II. 0. B. Mitchell, 
Esq. 

Sassoon Hospital Nursing Association. 
Poona Hon. Secretary. A. C. Wild, Esq., 
i o.s. 

Karachi Civil Hospital Nursing Associa- 
tion, Karachi. Hon. Secretary : H. II. 
Hood, Esq. 

Nasik Civil Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hon. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Nasik. 

Ahmedabad and Lely Memorial Nursing 
Association, Ahmedabad. Hon. Secretary: 
Civil Surgeon, Ahmedabad. 

Bljapur Civil Hospital Nursing Association. 
Hon. Secretary : Civil Surgeon, Bijapur, 

Dharwar Civil Hospital Nursing Aasoci* 
ation. Hon. Secretary: Civil Surgeon» 
Dharwar. 

Prince of Wales Nursing Association, Aden. 
Hon. Secretary; E. Somerville Murray, 
E*q., Aden. 

Kanara Nursing Association, Karwar. Hon. 
Secretary : 1). S. Dhave, Esq , Karwar. 

Victory Nursing Association, Sholapur. 
Hon. Secretary : Ci/il Surgeon, Sholapur. 

Byramjee Jecjibhoy Hospital Nursing 
Association, Matheran. Hon. Secretary : 
Lt.-Ool.B. B. Paymaster, I.M.8. 

Ahmednagar Civil Hospital Nursing Associ- 
ation, Ahmednagar. Hon. Secretary : 
Civil Surgeon. 

Panch Mahals Nursing Association, 
Godhra .Honorary Sccrrtaiy: Civil Surgeon. 

After further experience it was felt that it is 
undesirable to have a considerable number of 
detached and independent nursing associations, 
training and certifying nurses, without any 
common standard of entrance examination, or 
certification. It was therefore decided to 
establish the Bombay Presidency Nursing 
Association which came into existence in the 
year 1910. 

The principle on which the Bombay Presiden- 
cy Nursing Association works is a central system 
of examination, certification, registration and 
control. It is now the only nursing, examining, 
registering and certifying body in the Bombay 
Presidency. At tho same time, the local asso- 
ciations retain entire charge of their local funds 
excepting Provident funds which have been 
transferred to the Central fund, and also entire 
control of the nurses when they are in their 
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employment. Proposals are now before Govern- 
ment for absorbing the personnel of the local 
associations into a Presidency Nursing Associ- 
ation. This will not however affect the indi- 
viduality of local associations which will continue 
to control their own funds and to exercise 
control ovor local establishments, subject in the 
latter case to such limitations as a revision of 
tho nature in question will require. 

The Association commenced its operations on 
the 1st April 1911, The institutions recognized 
under the by-laws for the training of nurses at 
present are — St. George’s Hospital, J.J. Hospital, 
Cama and Alblcss Hospitals, Bai Motlabai Hos- 
pital, Bombay ; Huttesing and Premabai 
Civil Hospital, Ahmedabad ; Civil Hospital, 
Belgaum; Morarbhat Vrijbhukhandas Hospital, 
Surat ; Karachi Civil Hospital, Karachi ; Sas- 
soon Hospital, Poona; State General Hospital, 
Bsroda ; King Edward Memorial Hospital, 
Sholapur; V. J. Hospital, Ahmedabad ; Civil 
Hospital, Nosik ; Duiierin Hospital, Karachi; 
King Kdwaid Memorial Hospital, 1’arel, 

Bombay; Zenana Mission Hospital, Broach, 
Bai Yamunabai L. Nair Hospital, Lainmgton 
Bond, Bombay; Boinanji Dinshaw Petit Parsi 
General Hospital, Cumbala Hill, Bombay; 
West Hospital, Kajkot; Civil Hospital, Jalgaon , 
and the following for the training of Midwives , 
M. V. Hospital, Civil Hospital, Surat; Victoria 
Jubilee and King Edward VII Hospital, 
Ahmedabad; Bai Motleebai Hospital, (J. J. 
Hospital) Cama and Albless Hospitals, Bom- 
bay; Dufferin Hospital, Karachi; Sassoon 

Hospital, St. Margaret’s Hospital, King Edward 
Memorial Hospital, Poona ; Civil Hospital, 
Belgaum; Dufferin nospital, Sholapur; 
Wadia Maternity Hospitals, Parel, Bombay ; 
Civil Hospital, Ahmedabad ; Civil Hospital, 

Nnsik ; King Edward Memorial Hospital, Shola- 
pur- Achartlal Girdharlal Maternity Home 

Ahmedabad , Zenana Mission Hospital, Broach, 

Provision for retiring allowances is mode for 
all members on the basis of a Provident Fund, j 
and a Nursing Reserve has been established for 
employment in emergencies such as war, pesti- 
lence or public danger or calamity. 

Address: — The Secretary, Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, Secretariat, Bombay. 

Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion. — In 1906 this Association was inaugurated, 
replacing the Punjab and Up-eountry Nursing 
Association for Europeans in India, which 
Society, established in 1892, had accomplished 
much useful work in this country. Owing, 
however, to lack of funds it was found impossible 
to continue its administration and to carry out 
the expansion of the work so urgently called 
for. The name of the helpers Identified with 
the premier Association to whom the public 
must ftver be indebted are the Hon. Lady 
Lyttleton, Lady Helen Munro Ferguson 
and Mrs. Cottrell, while Mrs. Shepherd, 
by her indefatigable efforts, is truly entitled 
to be regarded as the pioneer of a trained 
nursing system throughout the greater part 
of India. The late Lady Curzon worked energeti- 
cally to provide ah enlarged Nursing organisa- 
tion, but mainly owing to financial reasons, 
she was unable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to fruition, The Home Committee 


of the existing Association, recogn’sing the 
need for expansion, consented to take over the 
present Association and approached Lady 
Minto before she left England in 1905 for co- 
operation towards this project, and after much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment of India, Lieut.-Governors and Commis- 
sioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established. An appoal by Lady Minto, 
addressed to the public both in England and 
India, was responded to most generously, 
and sufficient funds were collected to form an 
endowment fund, which has in spite of fluctua- 
tions increased a 1 ittle with time. The assistance 
of a Government grant is much valued, as it 
enables Homes for the Sisters to be kept up 
in six Provinces in India and in Burma. At 
the request of tho Home Committee the enlarged 
Association was renamed the “ Lady Minto’s 
Indian Nursing Association.” 

The duties of the Home Committee are, as 
oefore, largely concerned in dispatching^-as 
required — suitably trained and carefully selected 
Nurses for service on the staff of the Association 
in India. Thus, Europeans who are members 
of this Association are enabled to obtain skilled 
nursing at moderate charges on a sliding scale 
of fees determined by the income of each patient. 
The boon of obtaining good nursing at moderate 
terms is much appreciat'd, the rates of subscrip- 
tions being really an insurance against illness. 

Her Majesty the Queen is a Patron of the 
Association. Her Excellency The Lady Irwin 
is President of the Central Coimnittoe in 
India. 

Hon. Secretary : Lt.-Colonel Hay Thorburn, 
I.H.H. 

Hon Treasurer : W. J. Litster, Esq,, O.B.E., 
O.I.E. 

Chief Lady Superintendent : Miss G. 

Beckett. Address — Central Committee, L.M.I. 
N. A. .Viceregal Lodge, Simla, or Delhi. 

Hon. Secretary, Home Committee: Lt.-Col. 
Sir Warren R. Crooke-Lawless, c.b., O.i.f , 
o.b.e., ll.d., House Governor, Osborne, Isle 
of Wight. 

Secretary, Home Committee : Miss M. E. Ray, 
lt.R.C., 54, Ashburnham Mansions, Chelsea. 

Nurses’ Organizations— The Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India is now 
amalgamated with the Trained Nurses’ 
Association of India, and has the one set of 
officers. The Trained Nurses' Association ot 
India and the Association of Nursing Superin- 
tendents of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but are organi- 
zations with a membership wholly of nurses 
with the avowed objects of improving and 
unifying nursing education, promoting esprit 
de corps among nurses, and upholding the 

n and honour of the nursing profession. 

asoclations have a membership of 472, 
Including nurses trained in ten or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zeal* 
andersj Australians and Indians. The Associ- 
ation of Superintendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
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over the country to such an extent that the tions are affiliated with the international Council 
name was changed to Include the whole of of Nurses. 

India. The Trained Nurses' Association was President : Mrs. G. D. Franklin, 33, Rajpur 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of Road, Delhi. 

Nursing began to be published by the two Bon, Secretary and Treasurer : Miss Gadsden, 
Associations in February, 1910. The Associa- General Hospital, Madras. 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


Within the abnormally short period of 
nine years the Woman Suffrage movement 
has risen in India, swept through tho country 
sympathetically and achieved tho political 
enfranchisement of women in six of its most 
progressive Provinces and in four Indian 
States. 

Three fundamental causes have led to this 
remarkable success : first, tho deep veneration 
that is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions to the feminino aspect of life equally 
with the masculine as shown by the import- 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for tho 
presence of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
by a Brahman, by the idea of the sacred mystery 
of womanhood implied by the purdah, and by 
the general veneration of motherhood. Secondly, 
tho time was psychological, for a new era was 
beginning for the Indian people by the intro- 
duction of a Scheme of Reforms in Indian 
government which was planned to give a basis 
of representative government on a much ex- 
tended scale. The door was being opened to 
complete Self-government but only men were 
being invited to enter through it, although 
women compose half the people of the country 
and it had been by the Joint efforts of men 
and women that the agitation for reform in 
tho government had been made. The men and 
women of India were too awakened and too 
just to allow this injustice to remain unredres- 
sed. Thirdly, the long and strenuous agi- 
tation for the vote by women in Britain and 
America and their recent victories had brought 
vividly to tho consciousness of ail educated 
Indian men and women the whole question of 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was 
also a national and international necessity that 
Indian women should bo given as high a status 
as women In other parts of the Empire. 

Though the Municipal franchise had 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it 
was so limited in numbers that it did not make 
a large impact on women's consciousness and 
indeed no protest was made when it was sud- 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
years later. Over 1,700 women are qualified 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- 
tion, and similarly in other Municipalities in 
that Presidency women have exercised their 
vote responsibly and intelligently. Since 1922 
twenty-two women have become Municipal 
Councillors and members of Loc d Government 
Boards, four of whom wero elected by Bombay 
City voters, the others having been nominated. 

It was owing to the rise of the political agita- 
tion for Home Rule between 1914 and 1917 
that women began to wake up to their 
position of exclusion by British law from any 
share in representative government. The 


Internment of one of their own sex, Dr. Besanfc, 
stimulated political activity and political self- 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
extent. The moment for the ripe public expres- 
sion of their feelings came when tho Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and study Indian affairs at first hand in 1917. 

During the Hon. E. S. Montagu’s visu only 
one Women’s Deputation waited on him but it 
was representative of womanhood In all parts 
of India, and it brought to his notice the various 
reforms which women were specially desirous of 
recommending tho Government to carry out. 

The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
women was made In the address presented to Mr. 
Montagu at this historic All-India Women’s 
Deputation which waited upon him in Madras 
on the 18th December 1917. The section refer- 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quota- 
tion: 

“Our interests, as one half of the people, are 
directly affected by the demand in tho united 
(Hindu-Muslim Reform) scheme (I. 3) that * the 
Members of tho Council should bo elected directly 
by tho people on as broad a franchise as possi- 
ble,* and in the Memorandum (3) that ' the 
franchise should bo broadened and extended 
directly to the people.* We pray that, when 
such a franchise is being drawn up, women may 
be recognized as * people,’ and that it maybe 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our men. In agreeing 
with the demand of the abovementioned Me- 
morandum that * a full measure of Local Self- 
Government should be immediately granted, ’ 
wo request that it shall Include the representation 
of our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British Em- 
pire. The precedent for including women in 
modern Indian political life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, in 
which since its inception women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which 
this year finds its climax in the election of a 
woman as its President. Thus the voice of 
India approves of its women being considered 
responsible and acknowledged citizens ; and we 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our Bex 
shall not be made a disqualification for the 
exercise of the franchise or for service in public 
life.” 

The year 1919 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the Justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
proved a more difficult matter, it was a dis- 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
AU-lndia Women’s Deputation, yet when the 
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Scheme of Reforms, drawn up by him and Lord 
Chelmsford as the outcome of his visit to India, 
was published no mention of women was made, 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. When the South- 
borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
investigate the suggestions regarding the 
franchise in this Scheme, the women suffragists 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for, and the country's support of the 
inclusion of women in the new franchise. 

After the introduction of the Government 
of India Bill into Parliament in July 1919, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the Reforms on a workable basis. Mrs. 
Annie Besant, Mrs Sarojini Naldu and Mrs. 
and Miss Herabai Tata were the women who 
were heard by the Committee in support of 
the extension of the franchise to women in 
India. 

The llouso of Commons decided that the ques- 
tion was one for Indians to answer for themselves 
and while retaining the sex disqualification in 
the Reform Bill they framed the Electoral Rules 
in such terms that if any Provincial Legislative 
Council should decide by u resolution in favour 
of women's franchise, women should be put on 
the electoral register of that Province. This 
was the only provision regarding franchise 
matters which might bo changed before a 10 
years* time limit. Until after that period women 
were ineligible for election as Legislative 
Councillors. 

Travancore* a very progressive Indian State, 
was the first to grant the Legislative vote to 
women at the close of 1920, and it was promptly 
followed by the Indian State of Jhalawar. In 
the first session of the Legislative Councils in 
1921 it is gratifying to record that a motion was 
tabled by Dowan Bahadur Krishnan .Nalr of 
Malabar that he would bring forward a Resolu- 
tion in the Madras Legislative Council to remove 
the disqualification of sox existing in regard to 
the Legislative Council franchise. During the 
month that must legally intervene between 
the tabling of a Woman Suffrage motion and its 
Introduction for Debato the Madras women 
under the leadership of the Women’s Indian 
Association carried on all forms of public pro- 
paganda and canvassed the important members 
of the Council. The Debate took place on April 
1st and after a short discussion, in which it was 
evident that opposition came only from the 
Muhammadan members, the debate itself be- 
came only an accumulation of appreciation of 
womanhood and an expression of faith in its 
futuie. when the division was taken, it resulted 
in the resolution being carried by a majority 
of 34. Madras has thus the honour of being the 
first Province in British India to enfranchise its 
women, and it has done ungrudgingly and 
unhesitatingly in the broad spirit of the 
equality of the sexes, as it grants the vote to 
women on the same terms as it has been granted 
to men. 

Mr. Trivedi brought forward a Woman 
Suffrage Resolution in the Bombay Legislative 
Council during the same session, but some irre- 


gularity in its wording caused it to be pronounced 
out of order. In June that subject was 
tabled again and championed by Rao Saheb 
Harllsl Desaibhai Desai of Ahmedabad, Deputy 
President of the Council. As in Madras, the 
Intervening month was filled with suffrage 
activity by the women of the Presidency and 
was remarkable for a large joint meeting of 
Bombay city women at which 19 Women’s 
Societies took part, and for a suffrage meeting 
of Marathi and Gujerati women in Poona 
when over 800 women showed tho greatest enthu- 
siasm for the movement. 

The Bombay Council Debate on Woman 
Suffrage took three days and the subject was 
very fully discussed by over 40 members. 
The result was satisfactory to the suffragists, 
the voting being 52 in favour, 25 against and 
12 neutral. Thus Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies gave the lead to the other Provinces. 
In September, 1922, Mr 8 M. Bose, in the 
Bengal Council, moved a Woman Suffrage Re- 
solution, which was debated for three days but 
finally defeated by 56 to 37 votes, a bloc of 40 
Muhammadan members voting solidly against 
it. In September 1925 the Bengal Council 
passed the Suffrage Resolution by a vote of 54 to 
38. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha’s similar Resolution 
in tho Behar and Orissa Legislative Council 
was defeated by only a 10 votes’ majority. 

These Debates proved so educational to their 
respective Provinces that th 1 Bengal and Behar 
Provinces have since granted qualified women 
the Municipal vote. 

In February, 1923, a world suffrage record 
i was made by the unanimous vote of the United 
Provinces Legislative Council in favour of 
Woman Suffrage. 

In 1926 the Punjab granted woman suffrage 
without a division, and in 1926 the Central 
Piovlnccs, thus there now remain in India only 
Behar where women are still unenfranchised. 

The new Reform Bill for Burma has included 
the grant of woman suffrage to the qualified 
Burmese women, and further made provision 
for their election as Councillors if the Council 
passes a Resolution desiring tlieir admission and 
if that Resolution is approved of by the 
Governor. 

In April, 1922, the Mysore Legislative 
Council unanimously passed the Woman Suff- 
rage Resolution. The vote for the Representa- 
tive Assembly of Mysore was granted to women 
in October, 1922. Tiie vote for Mysore Legis- 
lative Franchise was granted to the Mysore 
women by II. H. The Maharaja and His Privy 
Council in June 1923. In October, 1924, Assam 
Provincial Council granted Woman Suffrage for 
its Province by 26 to 8. It also has been the first 
Province to pass a Resolution in favour of allow- 
ing women to enter tho Council as members. 

There is little doubt that it will be only a few 
years at most before all the provinces of India 
will have granted woman suffrage, and the 
right to vote will advance the interests of 
women immensely along the lines of education, 
health, housing, morality and social customs. 
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Thu Indian Native States of Travancore, Co- 
chin and Rajkot are, the only p’aees in India 
where the sex disqualification has been com- 
pletely removed from the statute book. These 
have allowed Women the right to stand for elec- 
tion for the Legislative Council as well as the 
right to vote for it, and two women have been 
elected to the newlv formed Representative 
Council of ltajkot. The \ear 11)25 ha? been 
noteworthy for the appointment of tlic first 
woman Minister to Government. Mrs. Poonern 
Lukhose became a member of the Travancore 
Legislative Council on taking the position 
of Stato Darbar Physician. Sho is Minister for 
Health to the State. Cochin State has no nil. 
nated Mr. Madhavi Annna as a member of its* 
first Leghlativo Council. 

In British India by the terms of the Beform 
Bill the Councils had no power to alter the dis- 
qualification ot sex which remains against the 
light to stand as candidates for election to the 
Councils. This could only be changed by the 
vote of the British Parliament, aud the gamine 
oi this right re maim d as a further objective 01 
the women suffragists. Many large, inlluenti.il 
meetings were held chiming "the right 01 
wo nen to entry rf the Legislatures A depu- 
tation of women about this subject waited on 
the Madras Governor and their claims were 
supported by him and by bis Government. 
The Imperial Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State had been accorded the power 
to grant women the franchise for their 
assemblies also by resolution, but only for 
those provinces which had already granted 
women the Legislative iranchise. The Legislative 
Assembly has passed by a large majority a Reso- 
lution granting the Assembly franchise to the 
women of such Provinces. Accordingly in 
November 1923, women in India voted for the 
first time for the elections of both Provincial 
Legislative Councillors and members of the 
Legislative Assembly. The number of women 
whovotidin tiie large cities was surpiisingly 
large in Bombay and Madias Presidencies and 
comprised women of ail castes and com- 
munities. 

In Att‘ 1, 1926, as a result of a favourable 
leeommendation of the Miiddiman Committee 
on Franchise Reforms, the Rule was changed in 
tiie Refonn Bill which disqualified women from 
entering the hegisiatmes. Power was granted 
to tiie Councils and the Assembly to pass Be- 
soUitions allowing qualified women to be elected 
or nominated as memleis of these bodies. 
Again Madras Council, on tiie 17th July, was tiie 
fiibt to pass a Besolution admitting women to 
its membership. Bombay and tiie Punjab have 
followed its lead in August and October respec- 
tively This has enabled women to become 
members of the new Councils which will function 


foi the next tliiee yeais But t he pel mission 
came too late for women to stand for olcition 
with any gloat chance of success, so the Women’s 
Indian Association is asking that women lie 
nominated by Government for the new Councils 
in those Piovmccs which have voted to admit 
them, and that women also lie nominated to 
the Assembly and the Council of State. Thus 
this year marks another milestone passed on tiie 
road to the complete political emancipation of 
Indian womanhood. 

Tn 1920 the Central Provinces, the Punjab 
and Bengal, all gianted the Franchise to women, 
so that at the end of 1927 the only unenfranchised 
Province is Behar and Onssa The year 1927 was 
notable for the nomination of the first woman 
member to a Legislative Council in Ttntish India 
the iccipiont ot the honour being Dr. Mutliu- 
lakshtni Arannl, and she was further honoured 
by being elected unanimously by her colleagues 
in tho Madras Legislative Council, to the Office 
of Deputy -Picsident of tiie Council 

Tho number of women enfranchised 
by the grant of the vote throughout 
India will not be more than a million under the 
present qualifications. Property and not 
literacy is the basis of the franchise, though the 
grant of tho vote to every graduate of seven 
years’ standing ensures that the best educated 
women of tho country as well as those who 
havo to shoulder the largest property responsi- 
bilities will bo those who rightly will bo the 
legislating influence on behalf of womanhood. 
As regards the custom of purdah prevailing in 
parts of India special provisions have been 
made In Municipal voting for purdah recording 
stations for purdah women In which a woman 
is returning officer and this has been found 
quito satisfactory and will bo adopted also 
where desired in connection with Legislative 
Council elections. 

Though the Women’s Indian Association 
Is the only defined Suffrage Society almost 
all other ‘women’s organisations have combined 
in special efforts for the gaining of municipal 
and legislative rights and the following ladie3 
have identified themselves specially with the 
movement: Lady 1). Tata, Lady A. Bose, 
Lady T. Sadasivaier, the Begum of Cambay, 
Mrs. Sarojinl Naidu, Mrs. Jalji Jehangir Petit, 
Mrs. Tata, Mrs. Wadia, Ml's. Jmarajadasa, Mrs. 
A. Bcsant, Mrs. M. B. Cousins, Mrs SrJrangamma 
Mrs. Chandrasekhara Iyer, Miss S. Sorabjl, 
Mrs. Khcdkar, Dr. Mistry, Dr. Muthulakshml 
Animal, Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. Saialadevl Choud. 
hurl, Mrs. Kumudlni Basil, Mrs. £ N. Roy 
Lady Shall, Mis. liassan Imam, Miss S. B. 
Das, Mrs. Rustomji Faridoonji, Mrs. B. Rama 
Rao, Mis Deep Naiain Singh, Mrs. Rascldd, 
Mrs. vau Gildemucster, etc. 


id 
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A new Warrant of Precedence for India 
In supersession of the notification published on 
February 10, I 899 , which has been approved by 
His Majesty the King Emperor of India, 
was published in 1922. Henceforth the follow- 
ing table will be observed with respect to the 
rank and precedence of persons named, as 
under : — 

1. Governor-General and Viceroy of India. 

2. Governors of Provinces within their res- 
pective charges. 

3. Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

4. Commander-in-Chief in India. 

5. Governors of the United Provinces, Pun- 
jab, Beharand Burma. 

6 . Governors of the Central Provinces and 
Assam. 

7. Chief Justice of Bengal. 

8. Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India. 

9. Members of the Governor- General’s Exe- 
cutive Council. 

10. Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s 
Naval Forces in the East Indies. 

11. President of the Council of State. 

12. President of the Legislative Assembly. 

13. Chief Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal. 

14. Bishops of Madras and Bombay. 

15. Agents to the Governor-General in Raj- 
putana, Central India and Baluchistan, Chief 
Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, Members of Executive Councils and Mi- 
nisters of Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, 
Political Besldent in tlie Persian Gulf, Presidents 
at Hyderabad and in Mysore, and Commissioner 
In Sind, — within their respective charges. 

1(5. Chief of the General Staff ; Chief 
Commissioner of Railways ; General Officer 
Commanding Northern, Southern, Eastern and 
Western Commands, and Officers of the rank 
of General, 

17. Members of the Executive Councils and 
Ministers in Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

18. Members ol the Executive Councils 
and Ministers, United Provinces, Punjab, Burma 
and Behar. 

19. Agents to tiie Governor-General in Raj- 
utana, Central India and Baluchibtan ; Chief 
omraissioner ot the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince ; Political Resident m the Persian Gulf ; 
and Residents at Hyderabad and in Mysore. 

20. Members of the Executive Councils 
and Ministers, Central Provinces and. Assam. 

21. Presidents of Legislative Councils with- 
in their respective Provinces. 

22. Chief Judgos of Chief Courts ; and Puisne 
Judges of High Courts. 

23. Lieutenant-Generals. 

24. Comptroller and Auditor-General ; Presi- 
dent of the Public Service Commission and 
President of the Railway Board. 

25. Bishops of J^ahore, Rangoon, Lucknow 
and Nagpur. 

26. Members of the Railway Board, Railway 
Financial Commissioner ; and Secretaries to the 
Government of India. 

27. Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- 
taries to the Government of India; Commissioner 
in Sind ; Financial Adviser, Military Finance ; 
Judges of Chief Courts ; and Members of 
the Central Board of He venue. 


28. Chief Commissioner of the Andamans 
and Chief Commissioner of Delhi, — within their 
resnective charges; Chief Secretaries to th< 
Governments of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 
Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab States 
when withm the Punjab. 

29. Commissioner of Revenue and Customs, 
Bombay; Consulting Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of India ; Development Commissioner, 
Burma ; Director of Development, Bombay: 
Director- General, Indian Medical Service; 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs; 
Financial Commissioners; Judicial Commis- 
sioners of Oudh, Central Provinces, Sind and 
Upper Burma; Major-Generals; members of a 
Board of Revenue ; Surgeon-Generals. 

30. Vice-Chancellors of the Indian Uni- 
versities. 

3i» Agents of State Railways ; Controller 
of the Currency ; Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioners; Agency Commissioner, Madras ; Com- 
missioners of Divisions, and Residents of 
the 2nd Class, — within their respective charges. 

32. Members of the Indian Civil Service ot 
30 years’ standing (not holding any other 
appointment mentioned in this Warrant). 

33. Advocate-General, Calcutta. 

34. Advocates-General, Madras and Bombay. 

35. Chief Secretaries to Governments other 
than those of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 
Assam. 

36. Bishops (not territorial) under license 
from the Crown. 

37. Accountants-General, Class I ; Agricul- 
tural Adviser to the Government of India ; 
Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay ; 
Census Commissioner for India ; Chief Controller 
of Stou s, Indian Stores Department, Colonels 
Commandant and Colonels on the Staff; Commis- 
sioner, Northern India Salt Revenue; Director, 
intelligence Bureau; Director-General of Archeo- 
logy in India ; Director of the Geological Survey; 
Director, Royal Indian Marine, when an officer ol 
the Royal Navy of rank lower than Rear-Admiral 
or an officer of the Royal Indian Marine ; Educa- 
tional Commissioner with the Government of 
India ; His Majesty's Senior 'Trade Commissioner, 
Calcutta; Inspector General of Forests ; Mili- 
tary Accountant-General ; Opium Agent, Ben- 
ares; Sanitary Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India ; and Surveyor General of India. 

38. Additional Judicial Commissioners; Agen- 
cy Commissioner, Madras; Chief Commissioner 
of the Andamans ; Chief Commissioner of Delhi 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Assam ; 
Commissioners ol Divisions; and Residents ol 
the 2nd Class. 

39. Private Secretary to the Viceroy ; Secre- 
taries ; Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- 
taries to Local Governments. 

40. Accountants-General other than Class 
1 ; Chief Auditors, Eastern Bengal Railway and 
North-Western Railway ; Chief Conservators of 
Forests ; Chief Engineers ; Chief Engineer, Tele- 
graphs ; Colonels; Command Controllers of 
Military .Accounts; Deputy Controller of the 
Currency at Bombay ; Director of the Botanical 
Survey of India ; Directors, Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Traffic and Establish- 
ment aud Railway Board ; Director-General of 
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Commercial Intelligence; Director-General cl \ Royal Air Force Accounts : Detmtv Cliicl E 


Observatories ; Directors of Public Instruction 
under Local Governments ; Director, Zoological 
Survey ; Financial Adviser, Posts and Tele- 
graphs; llis Majesty's Trade Commissioners, 
Bombay and Calcutta ; rnspectors-General, 
Chil Hospitals; Inspectors-General of Police 
under Local Governments and in the North- 
West Frontier Province ; Inspectors-General 
of Prisons under Local Governments ; 
Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
of the Indian Political Department of 23 years’ 
Civil service, if not holding any other appoint- 
ment mentioned in this Warrant ; Mint Masters, 
Calcutta and Bombay ; President of the Forest 
College and Research Institute ; Provincial 
Sanitary Commissioners; Superintendents 
of the Imperial Survey of India ; and Traffic 
Managers and Locomotive Superintendents of 
State Railways. 

41. Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 

42. Solicitor to the Government of India ; 
and Standing Counsel to the Government of 
India. 

43. Archdeacons of Lahore, Lucknow, Ran- 
goon and Nagpur; and Presidency Senior Chap- 
lains of the Church of Scotland. 

41. Chairmen of Port Trusts and of Im- 
provement Trusts of the Presuloucy towns, 
Rangoon and Karachi; Members of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission ; Non-offleial Presidents 
of Municipal Corporations in Presidency towns 
and Rangoon within their respective munici- 
pal jurisdictions; Settlement Commissioners; 
Chief Executive Officers of the Municipalities 
of the i’rcsidency towns and Rangoon within 
tlicir charges; and Chief Inspector ot Mines. 

45. Collectors of Customs; Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts ; Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector ol Land Revenue, 
Calcutta ; Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara ; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts, and Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair; Divisional and 
District and Sessions Judges (including the 
Judicial Commissioner of Chota Nagpur) ; Poli- 
tical Agents and Superintendents, and Resi- 
dents (other than those of the 1st and 2nd Class), 
— within their respective charges ; Commis- 
sioners of Income Tax ; Remembrancers of Legal 
Affairs and Government Advocates under Local 
Governments. 

46. Deputy Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance ; Deputy Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment of India ; Director, Central Bureau of 
Information, Government of iDdia ; Director 
of Inspection, Indian Stores Depaitmcnt ; 
Director of Purchases and Intelligence, Indian 
Stoics Department ; Establishment Officer in 
the Army Depaitment and to tho Railway 
Board . 

47. Director, Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli; Director of the Indian Institute of 
Science; and Principal of the Thomason Civil 
Engineering College, Roorki. 

48. Assistant to tho Inspector-General of 
Forests; Commandant, Frontier Constabulary, 
North-West Frontier Province; Commis- 
sioners of Police in tho Presidency towns and 
Rangoon ; Comptroller, Assam ; Conservators of 
Forests , Controller of Army Factory Accounts; 
Controller of Marine Accounts Controller, 


neer, Telegraphs; Deputy Director General 
Indian Medical Service; Deputy Director- General 
ol Post Office; Deputy Director-General, Tele- 
graph Traffic; Deputy Director, Intelligence 
Bureau Deputy Mititary Accountant-General, 
Director, Medical Research; Director of Wireless, 
Directors of Telegraph Engineering; District 
Controllers of Military Accounts ; Lieutenant- Co- 
lonels; Members ot the Indian Civil Service and 
of the Political Department of 18 years’ Civil 
Service, if not holding any other appointment 
mentioned in this Warrant, Mining Engineer 
to tho Railway Board, Postmasters-General; 
and Superintending Engineers. 

40. Assay Master, Bombay; Chief Auditor, 
Oudh and Rolulkliand Railway; Deputy Con- 
trollers ot the Currency, Calcutta and Noithern 
India; and Deputy Controller General 

50. Actuary to tho Government of India; 
Chiet Inspector of Explosives; Chief Judges 
of Small Cause Courts, Presidency towns and 
Rangoon; Controller of Piinting, Stationeiv 
and Stamps; Director, Imperial Bacteriological 
Laboratoiy, Muktesar; Dircttois ot major 
Laboratories; Director of Public Instruction, 
North-West Frontier Province. 

51. Private Secretaries to Governors, and 
Secretaries and First Assistants m 1st Class Re- 
sidencies. 

52. Administrators-Gencral ; Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrates; Deputy Agents, Deputy 
Traffic Managers and Officeis of similar 
status of State Railways; Deputy Directors, 
Railway Board; Metallurgical Inspector, Jam- 
shedpur ; and Officers in Class I of the Geneial 
of the Public Works List of the Indian Finance 
Department. 

53. Commissioner of Labour, Madras ; Con- 
troller of Patents ; Deputy Inspectors-General of 
Police; Directors of Agriculture ; Directors of 
Fisheries in Bengal and Madras, Directors of 
Industries; Directors of Land Records; Excise 
Commishi oners; Inspector-General of Kailway 
Police and Poi ice Assistant to the Agent to the 
Governor-General, Rajputana; Inspectors-General 
of Registration; Principal, Research Institute, 
Cawuporc, and Registrars • of Co-operative 
Societies. 

54. District Judges not being Sessions 
Judges within their own districts. 

55. First Assistant to the Residents at Aden 
Baroda and In Kashmir; Judicial Assistant 
Kathiawar ; and Chairman of port Trust, Aden 

50. Military Secretaries to Governors. 

57. Senior Chaplains other than those already 
i 3 pcciflcd. 

58* Sheriffs within their own charges. 

59. Collectors of Customs; Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts, Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector of Land Revenue 
Calcutta; Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts; Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair, Divisional and Dis- 
trict and Sessions Judges (including the Judicial 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur); Political 
Agents and Superintendents; Residents (other 
than tho .e of the 1st and 2nd Class) and Settle- 
ment Officers. 
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60. Assistant Directors- General of the Post 
Office, l8t grade ; Chief Forest Officers, Anda- 
mans and NIcobars ; Deputy Directors of Com- 
mercial Intelligence ; Deputy Director-General 
of Archsrology ; Deputy Director of Industries, 
United Provinces; Deputy Postmasters-General, 
1st grade ; Deputy Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, United Provinces; Deputy Superin- 
tendents of the Imperial Survey of India; 
Government Solicitors other than the 
Solicitor and Assistant Solicitor to the 
Government of India; Managing Director, 
Opium Factory, Ghazipnr; Officers of the In- 
dian Educational Service and of the Indian Ins- 
titute of Science of 18 years’ standing; Principals 
of major Government Colleges; Itegistrars to 
the High Courts ; Secretaries to Legislative Coun- 
cils; Senior Inspectors of Minos; Assistant Collec- 
tors of Customs; Divisional Engineers and Assist- 
ant Engineers, Telegraphs ; Executive Engi- 
neers of the Indian Service of Engineers holding 
a charge declared to lie of not less importance 
than that of a division ; Officers of the Archeo- 
logical and other Scientific Departments ; Offi- 
cers of the Civil Veterinary Department ; Officers 
of Class II of the General or the Public Works 
List of the Indian Finance Department; Officers 
of the Indian Agricultural Service; Officers 
of the Indian Forest Department; Officers on 
the Superior List of the Military Accounts De- 
partment; Officers of the Superior Revenue 
Establishment of State Hallways who hold the 
rank of district officer or a position of a similar 
status and Superintendents and Deputy Commis- 
sioners of Police of 20 years’ standing. Principal, 
School of Mines and Geology ; Instructor, Wire- 
less ; Wireless Research Officers, Divisional 
Engineers and Assistant Divisional Engineers, 
Wireless; Officers of the 1st Division, Superior 
Traffic Branch of the Telegraph Department 
of 20 years* standing, Superintendent of the 
Government Test House. 

61. Assistant. Solicitor to the Government 
of India ; Assistant Director, Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India, and Under-Secrc- 
taries to the Government of Tndia. 

62. Agent-General in India for the British 
Protectorate in Africa under the administration 
of the Colonial Office ; Chief Constructor of the 
Boyal Indian Marine Dockyard at Bombay *, 
Consulting Surveyor to the Government, Bombay; 
Directors of the Persian Gulf Section and of the 
Persian Section of the Jndo- European Telegraph 
Department ; Directors of Survey, Madras and 
Bengal ; Keeper of the Records of the Govern- 
ment of the India ; and Librarian, Imperial 
Library. 

63. Civilian Superintendents of Ordnance 
Factories ; District Judges not being Sessions 
Judges; Majors; and Members of the Indian 
Civil Service of 12 years’ standing. 

64. * * • 

65. Assistant Directors- General of the Post 
Office, 2nd grade ; Assistant Superintendents of 
the Imperial Survey of India ; Chief Works 
Chemist, United Provinces; Civil Engineer 
Adviser to the Director of Ordnance Factories ; 
Deputy Postmasters-General,2nd grade ; Officers 
of the Indian Educational Service and of the 
Indian Institute of Science oi iO years’ stand- 


ing; Officer in charge of the Mathematical 
Instrument Office ; Presidency Postmasters ; 
Superintendent, Bombay City Survey and Land 
Becords ; Super intend ents and Deputy Commis- 
sioners of Police of less than 20 yeaTs’ standing; 
Assistant Collectors of Customs ; Divisional En- 
gineers and Assistant Divisional Engineers, Tele- 
graphs ; Executive Engineers of the Indian Ser- 
vice of Engineers holding a charge declared to 
be of not less importance than that of a division ; 
Officers of the Archaeological and other Scientific 
Departments ; Officers of the Civil Veterinary 
Department ; Officers of Class II of the General 
or Public Works List of the Indian Finance De- 
partment ; Officers of the Indian Agricultural 
Service ; Officers of the Indian Forest Depart- 
ment ; Officers on the Superior List of the Mi- 
litary Accounts Department; and Officers of 
the Superior Revenue Establishment of State 
Railways who hold the rank of district officer 
or a position of similar status of 12 years' 
standing. Examiner of Local Fund Accounts, 
Madras, Assistant Commissioners of Income-Tax; 
Instructor, Wireless ; Wireless Research Officers 
Divisional Engineers and Assistant Divisional 
Engineers, Wireless ; Officers of the 1st Division 
Superior Traffic Branch of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment, Forest Engineers of 12 years’ standing; 
Works Managers, Indian Ordnanco Factories. 

G6. Assistant Commiss oners (Senior), Nora 
them India Salt Revenue ; Assistant Director 
of Dairy Farms ; Assistant Directors, Railway 
Board ; Assistant Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance ; Assistant Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment of India; Chemical Examiner for Customs 
and Excise, Calcutta ; Chief Chemical Examiner, 
Central Chemical Laboratory, Naini Tal ; 
Chief Inspectors of Factories and Boilers in 
Bengal and Bombay ; Commander of the steamer 
employed in the Persian Gulf Section of the 
Indo-European Telegraph Department; Curator 
of the Bureau of Education ; Deputy Adminis- 
trator-General, Bengal ; Deputy Commissioner. 
Northern India Salt Revenue; Deputy Com- 
missioners of Salt and Excise ; Deputy Direc- 
tor of Land Records, Burma ; Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioners; Superintendents of Central Jails 
and Civil Surgeons not belonging to the Indian 
Medical Service ; Director, Vaccine Institute, 
Bolgaura ; Emigration Commissioners ; Engineer 
and Electrician of the Persian Gulf Section 
of the Indo-European Telegraph Department ; 
Examiner of Questioned Documents ; Executive 
Engineers of less than 12 years’ standing ; First 
Assistant Commissioner, Port Blair ; Honorary 
Presidency Magistrates ; Judge of the City Civil 
Court, Madras ; Judges of Presidency Courts 
of Small Causes ; Lady Assistants to the Inspec- 
tor-General, Civil Hospitals ; Legal Assistant 
in the Legislative, Department of the Govern- 
ment of India ; Officers of the Provincial Civil 
Services drawing the maximum pay of the time- 
scale of upwards ; Presidency Magistrates ; 
Protector of Emigrants and Superintendents of 
Emigration, Calcutta; Protectors of Emigrants; 
Public Prosecutors in Bengal and in Sind ; 
Registrars to Chief Courts ; Registrar of 
Companies, Bombay; Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Bengal; Secretary, Board of 
Examiners ; Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue in the Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture, Madras, when a member of the Pro- 
vincial Service ; Senior Income-tax Officer 
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Bombay, anil Income-tax Officers drawing the 
maximum pay of the tune-scale ; and Sub- 
Deputy Opium Agents. 

1. The entries in the above table apply ex- 
c lusively to the persons entered therein, anil while 
regulating theii relative precedence with each 
other, do not give them any precedence over 
members of the non-official community resident 
in India who shall take their place according to 
usage. 

2. Officers in the above table will take prece- 
dence in order of the numbers of the entries. 
Those included in one number will take prece- 
dence inter ae according to the date of entry 
Into that number. 

3. When an officer holds more than ono posi- 
tion in the table he will he entitled to the highest 
position accorded to him. 

4. Officers who are temporarily officiating 
in any number in the table will rank m that num- 
ber below permanent incumbents. 

5. AH officers not mentioned in the above 
table, whose rank is regulated by comparison 
with rank in the army, to have the same rank 
with reforenep to civil servants as is enjoyed by 
military officers of equal grades. 

0. All other persons who may not be mention* 
ed in this table to take rank according to general 
usage, which is to be explained and deteimincil 
by the Governor-General in Council in case 
any question shall arise. When the position of 
any such person is so determined and notillcd. 
It shall be entered in the t »n e in itali a, provided 
ho holds an appointment in India. 

T. Nothing in the foregoing rules to dis- 
turb tho existing practice relating to precedence 
at the Courts of Indian States or on occasions ot‘ 
intercourse with Indians, and the Governor- 
General in Council to be empowered to make rules 
for such occasions in case any dispute shall arise. 

8. The following will take courtesy rank as 
shown : — 

Consuls-General, Immediately after article 37, 
which includes Colonels Commandant; Consuls, 
immediately after article 40, which includes 


Colonels; Vice-Consuls, Immediately after arti 
do 63, which includes Majors 

Consular officers de carriere will in their res* 
]>ective grades take precedence of consular officers 
who are not do carriere. 

0. The following may be given, by courtesy, 
precedence as shown below, provided that they 
do not hold appointments in India’ — 

Peers according to their precedence in Eng- 
land ; Knights ot the Garter, the Thistle and 
St. Patrick; Privy Councillors; Members of the 
Council ot tho Secretary of State for India — * 
Immediately alter Membeis of the Governor- 
General's Executive Council, article 0. 

Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland and the 
United kingdom, according to date of Patents 
Ivnights Grand Cross ot the Hath; Knights 
Grand Commander of the Star ot India; Knights 
Grand Gross of St. Michael and St. George; 
Knights (hand Commander of the Indian 
Empire; Knights Grand Cross of the Royal 
Viitorian Order; Knights Grand Cross of the 
Order of the British Umpire. Immediately alter 
the Commissioner in Sind (Article 16); Knights 
Commander of tho Bath ; Knights Commander of 
the Star of India; knights Commander of St. 
Michael and St. George; Knights Commander 
of the Indian Empire; Knights Commander 
of the Royal Victorian Order; Knights Com- 
mander of the Order of tho British Empire ; 
and Knights Bachelor. — Immediately alter 
the Resident* of the Second Class, Article 31. 

10. All ladies, unless by virtue of holding an 
appointment themselves they are entitled to a 
higher position in the table, to take placo accor- 
ding for the rank herein assigned to their res- 
pective husbands, with the exception of wives 
of Peers and ot ladies having precedence in Eng- 
land independently of their husbands, and who 
are not in rank below the daughters of Barons 
such ladies to take place according to their seve- 
ral ranks, with reference to such precedence in 
England, immediately alter the wives of Mem- 
bers of idle Governor-General's Executive Coun- 
cil. 


SALUTES. 


Persons. No. of 

guns. 

Imperial salute 101 

Royal salute 31 


Members of the Royal Family . . . . 31 

Foreign Sovereigns and members of their 21 
families. - 

Maharajadhiraja of Nepal .. .. 21 

Sultan of Maskat 21 

Sultan of Zanzibar 21 

Ambassadors 19 

Governor of the French Settlements In 17 

India. 

Governor of Portuguese India . . . . 17 

Governors of His Majesty’s Colonics . . 17 

Lieutenant-Governors of His Majesty’s 15 

Colonies, 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys .. .. 15 

Governor of Damaun . . . . . . 9 

Governor of Dlu 9 


Occasions on which salute is fired. 

When the Sovereign is present in person. 

On the anniversaries of the Birth, Acces- 
sion anil Coronation of the Reigning 
Sovereign ; the Birthday of the Consort 
of tho Reigning Sovereign ; tho Birthday 
of the Queen Mother; Proclamation Day. 


On arrival at, or departure from a mili- 
tary station, or when attending a State 
ceremony. 
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No. of 

Persons, Guns. 

Viceroy and Governor-General . . . . 31 


Governors of Presidencies and Provinces 17 
in India. 


Residents, 1st Class 13 

Agents to the Governor-General .. 13 

Commissioner in Sind .. .. .. 13 

Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar . . 13 

Residents, 2nd Class 13 

Political Agents (b) 11 


Occasions on which salute is fired. 

On arrival at, or departure from, a mili- 
tary station within Indian territories 
or when attending a State ceremony. 

On assuming or relinquishing office whether 
temporarily or permanently. On oc- 
casions of a public arrival at, or depar- 
ture irom, a military station, and on for- 
mal ceremonial occasions such as arriving 
at or leaving a Durbar, or when paying 
a formal visit to a Ruling Chief. Also 
on occasions of private arrival at, or depar- 
ture from, a military station, if desired. 

| Same as Governors. 

On assuming or relinquishing office, and 
on occasion of a public arrival at, or de- 
parture from a miiilaiy station. 


Commander-In-Chief In India (It a Field . 19 

Marshal). 


Commander-In-Chief in India (if a General) 1 7 

Naval Commander-In-Chief, East Indies 
Squadron (c). 


( On assuming or relinquishing office. On 
public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal cere- 
monial occasions. Also on occasions 
of privato arrival or departure, If de- 
sired . 

Same as for military officer of correspond- 
ing rank (see K.It.j. 


G.Os.C. in C-Commands (d) 
Major-Generals Commanding Districts 

(d). 

Major-Generals and Colonel- Comman- 
dants Commanding Brigades (d). 


15 "\ On assuming or relinquishing command, 

13 and on occasions of public arrival at 

>• or departure from, a military station 
11 within their command. Also on occa- 

sions of private arrival or departure, if desir- 
.1 od. 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 


Salutes of 21 guns. 

Baroda. The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of. 
Gwalior. The Maharaja (Scindia) ot, 
Hyderabad. The Nizam of. 

Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of. 
Muscat, The Sultan of. 

Mysore. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of IQ guns . 

Bhopal. The Bogam (or Nawab) of. 
Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. 
Kalat. The Khan (Wall) of. 

Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 
Travancore. The Maharaja of. 

Udaipur (Me war). The Maharana of. 

Salutes of 17 guns, 
Bahawalpur. The Nawab of. 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja ot. 

Bundl. The Maharao Raja of. 

Cochin. The Maharaja of. 


Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar), The Maharaja of. 
Karauli. The Maharaja of. 

Kotah. The Maharao of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

Rewa, The Maharaja of. 

Tonk. The Nawab of. 


Salutes of 15 guns. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Banswara. The Maharawal of. 

Bhutan. The Maharaja of. 

Datia. The Maharaja of. 

Dewas (Senior Branch). The Maharaja of 
Dewas (Junior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Dhar. The Maharaja of. 

Dholpur. The Maharaj Rana of. 
Dungarpur. The Maharawal of, 

Idar. The Maharaja of. 

Jaisalrner. The Maharawal of. 


(6) Within the territories of the State to which they are attached. 

(c) According to naval rank, with two guns added. 

(d) No military officer shall receive an artillery salute unless he h in actual military eom 
m and and is the senior military officer in the spot. Attention is invited to the extra guns allowcc 

for individuals. 
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Khatrpur. The Mir of. 
Kishangarh. The Maharaja of, 
Orchha. The Maharaja of. 
Partabgarh. The Maharawat of. 
Rampur. The Nawab of. 
Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 
Slrohi. The Maharao of. 

Salutes of 13 yiins. 
Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Cooch Behar. The Maharaja of. 
Dhrangadhra The Maluuajaof. 
Jaora. The Nawab of. 

Jhalawar. The Maharaj-Rana of. 
Jind. Tie Mahaiaja of. 
Junagadh. The Nawab of. 
Kapurthala, The Maharaja of. 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagar. The Maharaja of. 
Paianpur. The Nawab of. 

Poi bandar. The Maharaja of. 
ltajpipla. The Maharaja of. 
Katlain The Maharaja of. 
Tripura. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 
Ajaigarh. The Maharaja of. 
Alirajpur. The Baja of. 

Baoni. The Nawab of. 

Barwani. The Baua of. 

Bijawar. The Maharaja of. 
Bilaspur, The ltaja of. 

Cambay. The Nawab of. 
Chamba. The Baja of. 
Charkharl. The Maharaja of. 
Chhatarpur. The Mali iraja of. 
Fandkot. Tlie Baja of. 

Gornlal. The Thakur Saheb of. 
Janjira. The Nawab of. 

Jhabua. The Baja of. 

Maler Kotla. 'Che Nawab of. 
Mandi. The Baja of. 

Manipur. The .Maharaja of. 
Morvi, The Tliakor Saheb of. 
Narsinggarh. The Baja of. 
Panna. The Maharaja of 
Pudukkottai. The Raja of. 
Uadhanpur. The Nawab of 
ltajgarb The Baja of. 

Sailana. The Baja of. 

Samthar. The ltaja of. 

Sirmur. The Maharaja of. 
Sitaiuau. The Baja of. 

Suket. The Raja of, 

Tehri. The Raja of. 


Salutes of 9 guns, 

Balasinor. The Nawab (Babl) of. 

| Banganapalle. The Nawab of. 

Banada. The Raja of. 

Baraundha. The Baja of, 

Bariya. The Baja of. 

Chhota TJdnpur. The Baja of. 

| Danta. The Maharana of. 

; Dharampur. The Raja of. 

| Dhrol. The Thakor Saheb of. 

| Fadthli (Shukra). The Sultan of. 

I Hsipaw. The Sawbwa of. 
j Jawhar. The Baja of. 

Kalahandi. The Baja of. 

: Kengtung. The Sawbwa of. 
j Khilehipur. The* Bao Bahadur of. 

Kishn and Socotra. The Sultan of. 

I Lahej (or Ai Haut-a). The Sultan of 
■ Bimbdi. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Loharu. The Nawab of. 
i Lunawada. The Raja of. 

Maihar. The Baja of. 

Mayurbhanj. The Maharaja of . 

; Mong Nal. The Sawbwa of. 

Mudhol. The Baja of. 

! Nagod. The Baja of. 

I Palitana. The Thakor Saheb of, 
j Patna. The Maharaja of. 

1 Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Sachin. The Nawab of. 

Sangli. The Chief of. 

Savantvadi. The Sar Desal of. 

Shehr and Mokalla. The Sultan of. 

Sonpur. The Maharaja of. 

Sunth. The ltaja of. 

Vankaner. The Raj Saheb of. 

Wadhwan. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Yawnghwe. The Sawbwa of. 

Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns 

Indore. His Highness Maharaja Yeshvvant Rao 
alias Bala Saheb of. 

kalat. Ilia Highness Mir Sir Mahmud Khan, 
o.c.i.k., W ali of. 

Travancjro. His Highness the Maharaja of. 

Udaipur (Mcwar). His Highness Mabaraja- 
dhiraja Maharana Sir Fateh Singh Bahadur, 
Q.o.8 i, , o.c.i.k., o.o. v.o., Maharana of. 

Salutes of 19 guns. 

Bikaner. Major-General His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur, Q.O.S.I., g.o.i.b., 
Q.O.V.O., G.B.E., K.C.B., A D.O., Maharaja of. 
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Kotah. Lieutenant-Colonel His 
Maharao Sir Urned Singh Bahadur, 
g.o.i.e., o.B.E., Maharao of. 

•Mysore. Her Highness Maharanl Kempa 
Nanjammanni Avaru Vaul vilas ftannidbaua, 
C.T., Mahai ani of. 

Nepal. General His Highnes** Maharaja Sir 
Chandra Shumsherc Jung Bahadur. Rana, 
G.C.B., 0.0 8 I., O.O.MO, G.O.V.O., D.C.L., 

Prime Minister, Marshal of. 

Patiala. Major-General His Highness Maharaja 
dhiraja Sir Bhupindar Singh Mahinda 
Bahadur, g.o s.i., g.o.i.e,, g o.v.o , g.b.e. 

A D.O., Maharaja of. 

Tonk. II. H. Amin-ud-Daula Wazir-ul-Mulk 
Nawftb Sir Muhatnmad Ibrahim Ali Khan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, g.o.s.i., o.o.i.e. 
Nawab of. 

Salutes of 17 guns . 

Alwar. Colonel His Highness Sewai Maharaj 
Shri Jey Singh jl, G.O.I.E., K.O.S.I., Maharaja ef 
Dholpur. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highnss 
Maharaj a did raj a Sri Sawai Maharaj-Rana 
Sir Udaibhan Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler 
Jang Jai Deo, k.O.s.i., K.o.v.o., Maharaja 
Rana of 

Kishangarh. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Urndae Rajahae Baland Makan Maharajadhi- 
raja Sir Madan Singh Bahadur, K.O.S.I. 
k.c.i.e., Maharaja of. 

Orcliha. His Highness Maharaja Mahindra 
Sawai Sir Pratap Singh Bahadur, G.O.S.I., 
g.o.i.e., Maharaja of. 

Strohi. His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maharao 
Sir Kesri Singh Bahadur, g.o.i.e., K.O.s.i., 
Ex -Maharao of. 

Salutes of 15 guns, 

Benares. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Parbhu Narayan Singh 
Bahadur, G.O.S.r., g.o.i E., Maharaja of. 

Jtnd. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaia Sir Ranbir Singh ltnjendia Baha- 
dur, g.o.i.e., K.O.S.I., Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. His Highness Vail Ahad Mohabat 
Khanji Rasulkhanji, Nawab of. 

Kapurthala. Lieutenant-Colonel Ills Highness 
Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 
g.o.i.e., Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Shri Sir llanjitsinhji Vibhaji, GOBI, 
G.B.E., Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

Aga IChan, His Highness Aga Sir Sultan 
Muhammad Shah,G.c.S.i., g.o.i.e., g.c.v.o , of 
Bombay. 

Bariya. Captain H. H. Maharawal Shri Sir 
Ranjilsinhji Mansinhji, k.O.s.i., Raja of. 
Chitral, His Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja-ul- 
Mulk, k.c.i.e., Mehtar of. 

Lahej (Al Hauta). His Highness Sultan 
Sir Abdul Karim Fadthli bin Ali, k.c.i.e., 
Sultan of. 


Lunawada. His Highness Maharana Shri Sir 
Wakhatsinghji Dalelsinghji, k.c.i.e., Raja ot. 
Sachin. Major nis Fighness Nawab Sidi 
Ibrahim Moharaed Yakut Khan, Mubazarat 
Daula Nasrat Jung Bahadur, Nawab of. 

Shchr and Mokalla. H. If. Sultan Oomer bin 
A wad Alkaity, Shamsccr Jung Bahadur, 
Sultan of. 

Vankaner. Captain His Highness Baj Saheb 
Sir Amarsiuhji Banesinhji, k.c.i.e., Raj 
Saheb of. 

Salutes of 9 guns. 

Dashahr. Raja Padam Singh, Raja of. 

Dthala. Amir Nasr bin Shaif bln Set bin 
Abdul Hadi, Amir of. 

Jamkhandi Captain Mcherban Sir Parashramrav 
Ramehandrarav, K.O.t.E., Chief of. 

Ranker. Maharajadhiraja Kamal Deo, Chief of. 
Lohaiu, Nawab Sir Amir-ud-din Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E., c:r*Nawab of. 

Tawngpt'ng. Ilkun Hsang Awn, K s.M. Sawbwa 
of. 

Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Bhopal. The Besam (or Nawab! of. Within 
the limits of her (or his) own territories, 
permanently. 

Irulorq The Maharaja fHolkar) of. Within 
the limits of his own territories, permanently. 
Udaipur (Mowar). Tho Maharana of. With- 
in the limits of his own territories, per- 
manently. 

Salute of 1$ guns. 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Cutch. The Maharao ot. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories , 
permanently.) 

Salute of 17 guns . 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Khairpur. The Mir of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 

Salutes of 15 gum. 

Benares, The Maharaja of. 

Bhavnagar. The Maharaja ot. 

Jind. The Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. The Nawab of. 

Kapurthala. The Maharaja of. 

Nabha. The Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. The Maharaja of. 

Ratlam. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories, 
permanently.) 

Salutes of 13 guns. 

Bushiro. His Excellency the Governor of. At 
the termination of an official visit. 

Janjira. The Nawab of. (Within the limits 
of his own territory, permanently.) 


Highness 

G.O.S.I., 


* * Conferred in the first instance during the minority of her son, the Maharaja of Mysore, and 

in the oapaclty of Regent, and subsequently continued for her lifetime. 
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Salutes of ll guns . 

Savantvadi. Tho Sar Desai of Within the limits of his own territory, 

permanently. 


Salute s of 5 guns. 

Abu Dhabi. The Shaikh of .. .. .. Fired by British Ships of War in the Per* 

sian Gulf at the termination of an official 
visit by tills Chief, 

Bunder Abbas, The Governor of .. . . } 

Lingah The Governor of .. . . .. SAt the termination of an official visit. 

Muhammerah. The Governor of .. . . J 

Muhammerah. Eldest son of the Shaikh of .. Fired on occasions when he visits one of His 

Majesty’s ships as his father’s representa* 
tive. 

Salutes of 3 guns. 

Aiman The Shaikh of "I 

Dibai. Tho Sliaikh of Fired by Birifish Sldps of War in the Ter- 

Jtas-al-Kheima The Shaikh of .. .. > sian Gulf at the termination of officla 

Shargah. The Shaikh ot . . .. .. ,. | visits by these Chiefs. 

Umm-ul-Qawain. The Shaikh of .. . . J 

Table of Local Personal Salutes. 


Salutes of 11 guns. 

IJis F.xcellencv Shaikli Sir Isa bin All al Rha- Fired by British Ships of War in tho Fersian 
lifah, k.c.i.e., c.s.L, Shaikh of Bahrain. Gulf at the termination of an official 

visit by this Chief. 

{Table of) Provisional Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 17 guns. 

Council of Ministers (as a whole) of ills Highness tho Sultan of Muscat. 


Salutes of 13 guns. 


The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, when a moinber 
of the ruling family. 

Salutes of 9 guns. 


The President of the Council of Ministers ot His Highness tho Sultan of Muscat when not a 
member of the ruling family. 

Salutes of 7 guns. 

Bahrain. The Shaikh of. 

Kuwait. The Shaikh of. 

Muhammerah. The Shaikh of. 

Qatr. The Shaikh of. 

Salutes of 5 guns. 


Bahrain. Eldest son of the Shaikh of, or other} 
member of the ruling family, 

Kuwait. Eldest son of tho Shaikh of, or other 
member of tho ruling family. ) 

Individual Members of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 


> Fired when acting as Deputy of these Chiefs. 


(Table of) Provisional Personal Salutes, 


Salutes of 13 guns. 

*His Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Khan, Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian 

G.o.i.e., k.o.s t. Shaikh of Muhammerah. Gulf at the termination of an official visit 

by this Chief 


Indian Orders. 


The Star of India. 


The Order of the Star of India was instituted 
by Queen Victoria in 1861, and enlarged in 1366, 
1876, 1897, 1902 and 1911, and the dignity of 
Knight Grand Commander may be conferred on 
Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon British sub- 
jects for Important and loyal service rendered to 
the Indian Empire ; the second and third classes 
for services in the Indian Empire of not less tnan 
thirty years in the department of the Secretary 


of State for India. It consists of the Sovereign; 
a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the first 
class of forty-five Knights Grand Commanders 
(23 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred Knights Commanders, and the 
third class of two hundred and twenty-five 
Companions, exclusive of Extra and Honorary 
Members, as well as certain additional Knights 
and Companions. 
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The Star of India. 


The Insignia are (1) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together in satire, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown ; 
all enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains, (ii) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Ueaven’t Light our Guide , also in diamonds. 
That of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
different, and is described below, (iii) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victorians Royal Effigy thereon, set in a 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 
points, all in diamonds. Uv) The Mantle of 
light blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
Is worn from the right shoulder to the left side. 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two inches in width of the same colours | 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver Issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star of five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds. A Companion wears from hie left 
breast a badge of the same form as appointed 
for a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half inches. All Insignia are returnable 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
recipient was resident in India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

Sovereign of the Order His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty The King-Emperor of India. 

Grand Master of the Order:— His Excel- 
oncy the Viceroy and Governor* General ol 
India, the Right, Honourable Lord Irwin, P.C., 

G. M.S.I., G.M.I.E. 

Officers of the Order : — Itaristrar : Co), the 
Hon. Sir George Arthur Charles Crichton. 
K.C.V.O., Secretary of the Central Chancery 
of the Orders of Knighthood, St. James’ Palace, 
London, W. 1. 

Secretary : The Hon'ble Mr. B. J. Clancy, 
C.I.E., Secretary to the Government of India 
in the Foreign and Political Department. 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. I.) 

H. I. M. the Queen-Empress 

H. R. H. The Duke of Connaught 
H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 

Honorary Knights Commanders (K. C. S. I.) 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Khan, 

G.C.I, E. t Sardar Aqdas, Shaikh of Muham- 

mareh and dependencies. 


Prince Ismail Mirza, Motamad-ed-Dowleh 
Amir-i-Akram, son of His Royal Highnesi 
the late Sultan Sir Masson <i Mirza, Yemin* 
ed-Dowleh, ZiJ-os-Suitan of Per.-ua. 
Honorary Colonel Supradipta Manyabar His 
Excellency General Sir Bhira Shura Shere 
Jung, Bahadur liana, K (' V O., Coinmander- 
in-Chief of Nepalese Army (Nepal). 

Honoiary Colonel supradipta Manyabar 
General Sir Baber Shum Shere Jung, 
Bahadur liana, G.B.E., K.C.I.E., of Nepal- 
m* Army (Nepal). 

Honorary Companions. 

H. E. Shaikh Sir isa bin Ali al Khalifah, 
K. O.I.I4., Shaikh of Bahrain and Dependencies. 
H. H. Saiyid Su Tuimur bin Faisal bin-us-Saiydi 
Turki, Iv.C I.E., Sultan of Masqat and Oman. 
Shaikh Hamad bin Isa al Khalifah, son of the 
Sheikh of Bahrain, 

Knights Grand Commanders (G. C S. I.) 

H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda 
H. H. the Maharana of Udaipur 
Baron Harris 
H. H. the liaja of Cochin 
Baron Ampthill 

Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum Shere Jung Baha- 
dur, Prime Minister, Marshal and Supreme 
Commandoi -in-Ohief of Nepal 
II. 11. the Maharaja of Orchha 
H . II. the Maharaja of Mysore 
Baron Hat dingo of Penshurst 
IT. H. the ex- Begum of Bhopal 
Baron Sydenham 
Sir Arthur Law ley 
Sir John Hewett 
H. II. the Maharaja of Bikaner 
H, H. Maharao of Kotah 
General Sir Edmund George Barrow 
H. II. the Maharaja of Kapurthala 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad 
H. II. the Aaa Khan 
11. H. the Nawab of Tonk 
H. H. the Maharao of Cutch 
Baron Willingdon 
H. H. The Maharaja of Benares 
H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala 
H. If. TheNawabof Rampur 
Lord Chelmsford 
General Sir Charles Monro 
The Marquess ot Reading 
The Earl of Ronaldshay 

H. H. The Maharaja Jam Sahib of Navanagai 

The Maharaja of A*war 

Baron Lloyd 

Viscount Inchcape 

discount Lee of Fareham 

The Earl of Lytton 

Sir Harcourt Butler 

Sir Leslie Wilson 

Knights Commanders (K. C. S. I.) 

Sir Joseph West Ridgeway 
Sir PKlhp Perceval Hutchins 
Sir William John Cunningham 
Sir Henry Martin Winterbotham 
Sir James Monteatn 
Lieut.-Coi. Sir Donald Robertson 
Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes 
Sir Arundel Tagg Arundel 
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8ir Arthur Henry Temple MartiudaK 

Sir James Thomson 

Sir Joseph Bampfylde Fuller 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur John, Baron Stamfordham 

hir Charles Stuart Bayley 

11. II. Maharaj liana of Jhalawar 

II. H. Raja of Jind 

Sir George Stuart Forbes 

II. H. ltaja of ltatlam 

Sir Harvey Adamson 

Nawab of Murshidabad 

Sir John Ontario Miller 

Sir Lionel Montague Jacob 

Sir Murray Hamimek 

Sir Leslio Alexander Selim Porter 

Sir ltobert Warraml Carlyle 

Sir Ileginald Henry Ciaddock 

Sir James McCrone Dome 

Lord Meston of Agra and Duuottar 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Maharajadhuaja of Burdwan 

Sir Elliot Graham Colvin 

Sir Trovredyn ltashleigh Wynne 

H. H. Maharaja of Dewaa State (Senior Blanch) 

Sir John Nathaniel Atkinson 

Sir William Thomson Monson 

Sir M. F. O’Dwyer 

Sir Salyid Ah Imam 

Sir Micha T William Fenton 

Colonel Sir Sidney Geiald Burrard 

Sir William Henry Solomon 

F.-M. Sir W. It. Bird wood. 

Sir P. Sundaram Alvar Sivaswami Alyar 

Sir Edward Albert Gait 

If. II. Nawab of Maler Kotla 

II. H. Maharaja of Sirmur 

Sir William Henry Claia 

Major-General Sir Percy Zachariih Cox 

Sir Steyning William Edgcrley 

Sir Harrington Verne y Lovett 

Sir Robert Woodburn Gillan 

Maharaj Sii Sir Bhairon Singh Baludur 

Sir Alexander Gordon Cardew 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Dalv 

Sir C. H A. Hill 

U. II, Maharaja Sir Malliar Rao Baba Saheb 
Pmr, Malmtaja of l)ewas (Junior Branch) 

II. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 
Lieut. -Col. Sir F, E. Youughusband 
Sir T. Morison 

Ueut.-Gen. G. M. Kirkpatrick 
Major-Gen. R. C. O. Stuart 
Sir George Rivers Lowndes 
H. II. Maharaj ad hi raj a Maharawal fill 
Jowahir Singh BaliaduT of Jaisalmer 
Sir Archdale Earle 
Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 
Sir John Sfcrathedau Campbell 
II. H. the Maharaja of Datia 
II. H. the Maharaj liana ot Dholpur 
Lieut. -General Sir William Raine Marshall 
Sir William Vincent 
Sir Thomas Holland 
Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
Sir Sydney Arthur Taylor Rowlatt 
Sii Oswald Vlvlau Bosanquet 
Gen. Sir Alexandei Stanhope Cobbo 
Sir G. Carmichael 
Dr. Sir M. E. Sadler 
Major-Gen. Sir Harry Tnscott Brooking 
Major-Gen. Sir George Fletcher MaeMunn 


The Right Hon’blo Lord Southborough 
Licut.-Colonel Maharaja Sir Daolat Slogbjl 0 
Idar 

Sir George Barnes 
Sir Edward Maclagan 
Sir William Marris 
Sir N. D. Beaten-Bell 
Sir L. J. Kershaw 
Sir G. S. Curtis 
Sir L. Davidson 

The Hon’ble Sir C, G. Todhunter 

Sir llenry Wheeler 

If. E. Sir H. It. 0. Dobbs 

Captain llis Highness Maharawal Shrl SlrRan- 
jitsinghji Manning!) ji, ltaja of Baria, Bombay. 
Khan Bahadur Doctor Mlau Sir Muhamma I 
Shaft 

If. E Sir William Malcolm Hailey 
Sir Hamilton Grant 

The llon’ble Khan Bahadur Maharaja* Sir 
Muhammad Ali Muhammad Khan, ltaja of 
Mahmudabnd. 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeobhoy, Bart. 

H. B. Sir John Henry Kerr 

Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 

Majoi-Genetal Sir Havelock Charley 

Rao Bahadur Sir B. 21. Sarma 

The D on’ bio Sir Ibrahim Rahlmtulia 

The Hon. Sir Chaibs Innea 

General Sir C. W. Jacob 

The Malm rao of Sirohi 

H. K. Sir Montagu Butler 

If. If The Maharaja of Itajpiplu 

Sir Frederick Nicholson. 

H II. The Maharaja of Jodhpur 

Sir Frederic Why to 

'Hie Hon’blo Sir Maurice Hayward 

Sir Abdur llahim 

II. 11 the Mahat aja of Bharat pur 

H H . the Nawab of Junagadh 

The lion’ble Sir Basil Blackett 

H. E Sii Henry Lawiento 

H. H. The Mahaiaja of Rewa 

Sir Bhupcndianntli Mltra. 

Sir (Immlai V. Mehta. 

Sir S. I*. O’Donnel 
Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson 
Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond 
The Hon hie Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad 
Jlabibullah 

Sir William John Keith 

Nawab Sir Snliq Muhammad Khali of Balia wal- 
pur 

Companions (C. S. I . 1 

Col. Charles Edward Yato 

Lieut.-Col. Henry St. Patrick Maxwell 

Sir Arthur Upton Fansbawe 

James Fairbairn Finlay 

Henry Aiken Anderson 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Charles William Odling 

David Norton 

Sir Edward Richard Henry 

Henry Farrington Evans 

Sir Frederick Styles Philpin Lely 

George Robert Irwin 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Lloyd Reilly Richardson 

Charles Gerwien Bayne 

Hartley Kennedy 

William Charles Maephcrson 


* Personal . hereditary title is ltaja. 
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Col. James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery 
Col James White Thurbura 
William Thomas Hall 
ltichard Townsend Greer 
Sir Louis William Daue 
Hermann Michael Kisch 
Sir Cecil Michael Witford Brett 
Sir Frank Campbell Gates 
John Mitchell Holms 
Lt.-Col. Willoughby Pitcairn Keunedy 
Raja Narendra Chand 
Arthur Delaval Younghusband 
Oscar Theodore Barrow 
Francis Alexander Slacke 
Percy Comyn Lyon 
Algernon Robert Sutherland 
Sir George Watson Shaw 
William Arbutlinot Xnglis 
Rorner Edward Younghusband 
Major-General Sir Herbert Mullaly 
John Alexander Broun 
Col. Henry Finnls 
Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 
William Lochiei Sapte Lovett Cameron 
Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry Montague Pakington 
Hawkes 

Francis Capel Harrison 

Comdr. Sir Hamilton Pym Freer-Smith 

Andrew Edmund Castlestuart Stuart 

Norman Goodford Choluieley 

Walter Francis Rice 

Sir Havilland LeMesurler 

Cecil Edward Francis Banbury 

Major-General Reginald Henry Mahon 

Rear-Admiral Allen Thomas Huut 

Henry Walter Badock 

Sir John Walter Hose 

Charles Ernest Vear Goument 

George Moss Harriott 

Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 

Sir Edward Vere Levinge 

Lleufc.-CoL Charles Archer 

James Peter Orr 

Herbert Alexander Caseon 

William Axel Hertz 

Sir Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal 

Brevet-Colonel Clive Wigram 

Heibert Thompson 

Lieut.-Col. Sir John Ramsay 

Stuart Lockwood Maddox 

Or. Sir Gilbert Thomas Walker 

Lieut.-Col. Phillip Richard Thornhaorh Gurdon 

The Hon'blc Khan Sir Zulflkar All Khan 

Surgeon-General George Francis Augelo Harris 

Major Edmund Vivian Gabriel 

Sir John ’Stuart Donald 

Henry Montague Segundo Mathew* 

Arthur Crommelin Hankin 
Nawab Sir Farid oon Jang Bahadur 
Maulvi Sir Ahmad Hussain Nawab Amir Jang 
Bahadur 

Sir Horace Charles Mules 

H. H. Raja Sir Blje Chand, Raja of Bilaspur 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Russell Aldridge 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 

John Charles Burnham 

Col. Thomas Francis Bruce Renny-Tallyour 

Michael Kennedy 

Col. Alain Chartler de Lotbinlere Joly de 
Lotbinlere 

Col. Robert Smeiton Maciagao 
Lieut. -Col. Charles Mowbray Dallas 


Edward Henry Scamander Clark 6 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Mirza Sir Abbas All Baig 

Oswald Campbell Lees 

Lieut.-Col. Albert Edward Woods 

William Exall Tempest Bennett 

Wilham Ogilvie Horne 

William Harrison Moreland 

Col. Lestock Hamilton Reid 

Surg -Gen. Henry Wicknam Stevenson 

Ronoiaiy Lieut.-Col. Raja of Lambagrnon 

Lieut.-Col. Donald John Campbell MacNabb 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Walter George Cole 

Henry Venn Cobb 

Frederick William Johnston 

William Henry Lucas 

Arthur Leslie Saunders 

Raja Sir Daljit Singh of Jullunder 

Sir Walter Maude 

Sir Henry Ashbiooke Crump 

Sir William James Reid 

Walter Gunnell Wood 

John Cornwallis Godley 

A. Butterworth 

Lt.-Col. F. 11. Elliott 

The Hon'ble Sir Herbert John Maynard 

Lt.-Col. A. B. Dew 

Sir Hugh 1. Keeling 

Sir Homy Sharp 

Sir Kobeit R. Scott 

Col. Sir J. W. E. Douglas-Scott Montagu 
Beaulieu 

Rear-Admiral Arthur Hayes-Sadler 

Laurence Robertson 

Sir John Ghost Gumming 

Lieut. -Coi. Stephen Lushington Aplin 

Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 

Sir John Barry Wood 

Major-General Sir Arthur Wigram Money 

T. A. Chalmers 

<J. G Watson, lOS. 

Lt -Colonel T, H. Keynes 
R.J.S. Dodd 
Major U G. Yaux 
R. Burn 

Sir Godficy B. H. Fell 

Major-General Sir W. C. Knight 

Lt.-Col. Sit Cecil Kaye 

Sir Patrick James Fagan 

Col. Sir Hormasji Edulji Banatwalla, I.M.S. 

Lt.-Col. Lawrence Impey 

Col. Benjamin Wilham Marlow 

Lt.-Col. Harold Fenton Jacob 

Lt.-Col. Francis Beville Prideaux 

Lt.-Col. Stuart George Knox 

Col. Sir Hugh Whitchurch Perry 

Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William Oldham 

Sir Evan Maconochie 

Francis Coope French 

Lieufc.-General Sir Charles W. G. Richardson 

Lt.-Col. A. P. Trevor 

Sir Horatio Norman Bolton 

Major-General J. 0. Riming ton 

Colonel H. R. Hopwood 

Brig.- General H. H. W. Hughes 

L. E. Buckley 
0. H. Bom pas 

M. M. 8. Gubbay 

Lleut-Gen. Sir Richard Waps hare 
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Major-Gen. J. M. Walter 
Brig.- General W. G. Hamilton 
lieut.-Col. A. W. N. Taylor 
Major Sir Alexander J. Anderson 
Major-General Sir Theodore Fraser 
Brig. -General W. N, Campbell 
Col. Thomas A. Harrison 
Major-General L. 0. Dunsterville 
Sir Hugh McPherson 
Sir Henry Fraser Howard 
Lieut.-Col. Herbeit Des Voeux 
Col. Charles Rattray 
Evelyn Berkeley Howell 
Major-General Felix Fordati Ready 
Col. Herbert Evan Charles Bayley Nepean 
Lieut.-Col. Patrick Robert Cadell 
Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 
Colonel Charles Mactaggart 
The Hon’ble Sir John Porronet Thompson 
Richard Meredith 
Sir Manubhai Nandshankar Mehta 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Thomas Wolseley Haig 
Kerman tameron Norman 
The lion'blo Sir Reginald Arthur Mant 
Colonel Alexander John Henry Swiney 
Major-General James Wilton O’Dowda 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
Colonel (temporary Colonel- on- the -staff) Charles 
Ernest Graham Norton 
Captain Wilfrid Nunn 
Major-General Hubert Isacko 
Colonel Stewart Gordon Loch 
Colonel (temporary Brigadier-Gen.) William 
Kelty McLeod 

Col. Frederick James Mobcrly 
Brigadier-Gen. Robert Fox Sorsbie 
Colonel Alan Edmondson Tate 
Major-Gen. William Cross Barratt 
Temporary Brigadier-General Sir Edward Hugh 
Bray 

Col. (Honorary Brigadier-Gen.) Arthur Howarth 
Pryce Harrison 

Colonel (temporary Major-Gen.) Frank Ernest 
Johnson 

Major-General Robert Archibald Casajls 

Frederick Campbell Rose 

Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Peter William Monte 

Major-General Charles Astloy Fowler 

Major-General Harold Hendley 

Colonel Michael Edward Willoughby 

Major-Geneial Edward Arthur Fagan 

Colonel Herbert William Jackson 

Lt.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 

The Hon'ble William Pell Barton 

C, F. Payne 

Colonel J. L. Ricu 

W. J. J. Howley 

Sir Bentiam P. Standen 

Sir John L. Maffey 

Lieut.-Col, J. L. W. F. French-Mullon 

Lt.-Col. J. L.R. Gordon, C.B, 

Colonel C. W. Profeit 
H H. the, Nawab of Bhopal 
H. M. It. Hopkins 
R. A. Graham 
Ciaud Alexander Barron 
Sir George Rainy 
Sir Geoffiey R. Clarke 
Lieut.-Col. D. Donald 
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Klmn Bahadur Sardar Muhammad All Khuu 
Qi/.iibash Of Lahore 
Col. G. B. M. Sarei 
Col. F. E. Coningham 
Col. D. A. D. McVi an 
Col. II. G. Burrard 
Col. J. H. Foster Lakin 

Col. (temporary Col.-Connlt ) G. A. If, Beatty. 

Sir Robcib Holland 
15, J. Hallifax 
Major-General II. F. Cooke 
J lent. -Col E. M. IToes 
L. T. Harris 

Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerjl 
The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Glancy 
W. R. Gourlay 

Major-General K. Wigram, I. a. 

Rai Bahadur Dewan Blehan Das 
Captain II. H. ltaja Narendra Sail, of Xehri 
(Garhual). 

'ITio Hon’ble Sir Arthur Rowland Knapp 
Sit Norman Edward Marjonbanks 
Su Denys de S.iumarez Bray 
Charles Montagu King 

ltai Bahadur ltaja Pandit Hari Kishau Kaul of 
the Punjab 

S. R. Uignell 
James Creiar 
Colonel S. F. Muspratt 
W. E- Coplcston 
Kroderick B. Evans 

Colonel-Conult. Rivers Berney Worgan, C.v.o. 
Major-General W.C. Black 

G. It. Lambert 

B. C. Allen 
J. E. Webster 

T. E. Moir 

Di van Bahadur Ragbunatha Rao Ram Chandra 
Rao Avaigal 
Major C. C. J. Barrett 

Sirdar Bahadur Nawab Mebrab Khan, Chief 
of Bugtt Tribe 

Sir Godfrey John Vignoles Thomas, Bart. 

C. ipt, Dudley Burton Napier North 
Sir Edward M. Cook, 1,0.3. 

F. C. Grilfith 

Maharaj Shii Fateh Singh 
J. Hu 11a h 

Tho HotPble Mr. S. E. Pears 
Sir John F. Campbell 
J. Milne 

The IfoiThle Sii James Donald 
Lt.-Col. Sir W. F. T. O’Connor 

E. S. Lloyd 

L. F. Morshead 

H. D.Craik 
S. A. Smyth 
Colonel W.H.Jefferey 
C. G. Adam 

Diwan Bahadur T. Raghavayya PantuluGaru. 
Raja Ejaz ltasul Klian of Jehangirabad 
1). If Lees 
H, P. Tolllnton 
W. McNair 

F. Noyce 
W. Sutherland 
Captain E. J. Hoadlam 
S. F. Stewart 
1). T. Chadwick 

M. E. Couchman 
F. G. Pratt 
It. Oakden 
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The Hon'ldo Major-General T. H. Symons 

F. Lewlsohn 
W. P. Sangater 
T. Emcison 
A. H Ley 
E. Burdon 

The Hon'ble Mr. J B. Ilolson 
A. W. Pirn 

The Hon'ble Mr. A. W. Botham 

G. G. Sim 
L. Bliley 
N. M<i< midiael 
A. Y. G Campbell 
Lieut.-Co) S. B. A Patterson. 

The Hon’ble Mr J. T, Marten 
B Foley 
A. Langley 

Lieutenant Colom 1 M. L. Pi tiar 
The Hon’ble Mr L \V Reynolds 

H. O. Stokes 

Kami Bhagal-bhund, Raja ot Jubba 
.1. (’. Ivei 
]\1 . G. Simpson 
J. D Sifton, I V s 
Mil hael Keane, 1 <? s 
Lt -Colonel 0 C E Biuee 
R r I' Harrison 
0 T. Mulling* 

The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

Tills Order, Instituted by H. M. Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India, Jan. 1st, 1878, and 
extended and enlarged In 1886, 1887, 1892, 1897, 
and 1902 is conferred for services rendered to the 
Indian Empire, and consists of the Sovereign, 
a Grand Master, forty Knights Grand Com- 
manders (of whom the Grand Master is first and 
principal), one hundred and forty Knights Com- 
manders, and an indefinite number of Com- 
panions (not exceeding, without special statute, 
20 nominations in any one yeai) ; also Extra 
and Honorary Members over and abovo the 
vacancies caused by promotion to a higher 
class of the Order, as well as certain Add’- 
tional Knights and Companions appointed 
by special statute Jan. 1st, 1909, commemora- 
tive of the 50th Anniversary of the assumption 
of Crown Govt, in India. 

The Insignia are : (i) The Collar of gold 
formed of elephants, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains; (it) The Star of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majcstv 
Queen Victoria's Roval Effigy, within a purple 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed /m- 
peratriciM Auspiciti , and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold ; (iii) The Badge consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having In the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, inscribed Imperatricu Aus- 
pirtit, surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold; ( iv ) The Mantlb is of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached. On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order. 


A Knight Commander wears * (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two inches in width, of the same 
colour (pm pic) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge ot 
smaller size : (6) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

A Companion wears from the left breast a 
oadge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but oi 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 

Sovereign of the Order His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty The King-Emperor of India. 

Grand Master of the Order: — H. E. 

the Viceroy Lord Irwin. 

Officers of the Order : — The same as lor 
the Order of the Star ot India. 

Extra Knight Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 

1’he Duke of Connaught 
11, R. H. The Prince of Wales 
Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 

II. E Shaikh Sir Khazd Khan, Shaikh of 
Mohainmerah and Dependencies. 

11 II. Imam Sir Abdul Aziz bin Abdur 
Rahman bin Fiisal-al-Saud Sultan of Nejd 
and Dependencies, 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. I. E.) 

Sir Leon E. Cietncnt-Thomas 
Dr. Sir Sven Von Hedin 
Oavalierc Sir Filippo Do’Fllippl 
Honorary Colonel Supradlpta Manvabar, 
General Sir Baber Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Ran a of Nepal 

General Sir Judha Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
liana of Nepal 

H 11. Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadthli bin Ali, 
Sultan of Lahej 
Sir Alfred Martiaeau 

Commanding General Sir Padtna Shum Shore 
Jung Bahadur, Rana of Nepal 
Genl. SirTez Shum Shere J ung Bahadur, Rana 
of Nepal 

H E. The Shaikh of Bahrein and Dependencies 
Li. E. General Sir Yang-tseng-hsin, Chiang Chun 
and Governor of Usm Kiang Province 
General Sir Mohan Shumshere Jung Bahadur, 
Rana of Nepal. 

H. H Saiyul Sir Taimur bin Faisal bin-ns- 
Saiyid Tuiki, csi., Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman. 

Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.E.) 

H. H. The Maharao of Cutch 
Lord Hama 

H. H. The Nawab of Tonk 

H. II. The Wali of Kalat 

II. II . The Maharaja of GcLdal 

H. H. The Maharaja of Benares 

H. H. The Maharaja ot Orcbha 

Lord AmpthiU 

H. n. The AgaKhan 

Lord Lamington 

H. H. The ex- Begum of Bhopal 
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Lt.-Col. Sir Edmond Elies 
Sir Walter Laurence 
Sir Arthur Lawley 
H, K. lhe Maharaja of Bikaner 
11. H. The Maharao of Kotah 
Lord Sydenham 
II. H The Nawab of Rampur 
Maharaja 1'eshkar Sir Kish an Parsha 
Lord Hardinge 
Sir Louis Dane 
Lord Stamfordham 
Sir Gujr Fleetwood Wilson 
H. II. The Maharana of Udaipur 
H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala 
H. H. The Baja of Cochin 
Lord Willingdon 
The Yuvaraja of Mysore 
Sir Charles Stuart Bay ley 
Maharaja of Darbhanga 
H. H. the Maharaja of Jind 
Lord Chelin3?ord 
The Earl of Bonaldshay 
Sir Michael Francis O'Dwyer 
Sir Gulajn Muhammad Ali, Prince of Arcot 
Major-General Sir Percy Zacharlah Cox 
II. H.Tukoji Bao HI, ex-Maharaja of Indore 
H. H. The Maharaja of Cochin 
H. E. Sir George Ambrose Lloyd 
If. If. The Maharaja of Baroda 
H. H. The Maharaja of Alwar 
If. H. The Maharaja of Kapurthala 
The Miirquehs ot Heading 
Lord Lytton 

H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra. 

The Bight Ilon’ble Rowland Thomas Baring, 
Earl of Cromer, C.v.o. 

Sir William Henry Hoaro Vincent, k.o.s.i., 
Kt„ i. o.s. 

Sir Har court Butler 
Sir Reginald Craddock, 
lit. Hon. Sir Leslie Or mo Wilson 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab 
Bahadur of Burdwan 
II. E. Viscount Goschen 
11. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur. 

H. E. The Bt. Hon. Sir Francis Stmley Jackson. 

H K Sir Malcolm Hailey. 

II H Maharaja Sir Han Singh of Kashmir 
Knights Commanders (K. C. I. E.) 

Sir Arthur Baron Carnock 

H. II Tho Raja of Lunawara 

Sir Edward Charles Kayll Ollivant 

Sir Henry Seymour King 

Baron Inchcape 

Ex-Nawab of Loharu 

Sir Mancherji Bhownaggroe 

Col. Sir Thomas Holdlch 

Sir Andrew Wingate 

Raja Sir Harnara Singh, Ahluwalla 

Sir Alexander Cunningham 

Sir James George Scott 

Sir Lawrence Hugh Jenkins 

Sir Herbert Thirkell White 

Sir Frederick Augustus Nicholson 

Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawe 

Ilaja of Shahpura 

Sir Gangadharrav Ganesh, Chief of Miraj 
(Senior Branch) 

Brevet-Col. Sir Buchanan Scott 

Col. Sir John Walter Ottley 

Lieuc.-Col. Sir Francis Edward Younghusband 


Sir Fredric Styles Philpln Lely 

Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Sir V ranch Whitmore Smith 

l)r. Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Nawab SlrMuhatnmad AH Beg 

Raja of Mahmudabad 

Sir Trcvredyn Rashlelgh Wynne 

Sir Richard Morris Dane 

Sir Theodore Morison 

Gen. Sir Robert Irvin Scallon 

Sir Archdalo Earle 

Sir Charles Stewart-WUson 

Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Grover 

Sir Charles Rait Cleveland 

Lleut.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 

Sir Henry Parsall Burt 

Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mukharji 

Lieut -Col. Sir Henry Beuufoy Thornhill 

Sir Gangadhar Madho Chltnavls 

II. H. Tho Nawab of Jaora 

H. II. The Raja of Sitamau 

H. H. The Itaj Saheb of Wank an sr 

Bear-Adm. Sir Colin Richard Keppel 

Sir John Stanley 

Sir Saint-Hill Eardley-Wilmot 

Sir Francia Edward Spring 

51. H. The Maharawal of Partabgarh 

H. H. The Maharaja of Bljawar 

Sir John Twlgg 

Sir George Abraham Grierson 

Dr. Sir Mare Aurei Stem 

Sir Henry Alexander Kirk 

Dr. Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

Sir George Macarthey 

Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 

MaJ.-Gcn. Sir George John Younghusband 

3ir Brian Egerton 

Sir Stephen George Sale 

Sir Prabhaslmnkar D Pattanl 

Maharaja of Kasimbazar 

Lieut. -Col. gir John Bainsay 

Sir William Maxwell 

Sir Faridoonji Jamshedji, 0.8.1. 

Sir Mokshagundam VJavesvaraya 
His Higimoss the Maharaja of Samthar 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Percy Molesworth Sykes 
Sir Edward Vcro Levingo 
The Ilon’ble Baja Sir Rampai Singh of Kuri 
Sudhauli 

Sir Alexander Henderson Dlack 
The Hon'ble Lt.-Col. Nawab Malik Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan Tiwana 
Sir Robert Bailey Clegg 
H. E. Sir Henry Wheeler 
Sir Mahadeo B. Chaubal 
Sir James Walker 
Mlrza Sir Abbas Ali Baig 
H. H. the Raja of BRa^pur 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul 
Qatyum 

Lieufc.-Gen. Sir Raleigh Gilbert Egerton 

Lieut.- Gen. Sir Henry D’ Urban Keary 

Sir George Cunningham Buchanan 

Major-Gen. Sir William George Lawrence Beynon 

H. II. The Raja of Itajgarh 

Ran a of Barwani 

Maharaja of Son pur 

H. H. Tho Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir 
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Sir John Barry Wood 
Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant 
'J'hakur Saheb of Rajkot 
Lieut. -Col. Maharaja* Sir Jai Chand, Raia of 
Lambargaon 

Rear-Admiral Sir D. St. A. Wake 
Ueut-Gen. Sir Alfred Horaford Bindley 
Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 
Llout.-Gen. Sir Thomas Joseph O’Donnell 
Major -Gen. Sir Godfrcv Williams 
Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell 
Sir William Sinclair Marris 
His Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja-ul-Mulk Melitar of 
Chltral 

Maul vl Sir Rahim Bakhsb 
Sir James Herbert Seabrooke 
Sir C. E. Low, i.o.s. 

Maharaj Kunwar Sir Bhopal Singh 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Mir Shams Shah, 
I.s.o. 

Lieut. -Gen. Sir Edward Locke Elliot 
Lieut.-Gcn. Sir Edward Altham Althara 
Lleut.-Gen. Sir Charles Alexander Anderson 
Gen. Sir Havelock Hudson 
Major-Gen. Sir Wyndham Charles Knight 
Major-Gen. Sir Herbert Aveling ltaitt 
Sir Herbert Guy Daring 
Major-Gen. Sir H. F. E. Freeland 
Baron Montagu of Beaulieu 
Brevet- Lieut. -Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
2 nd-Lt. Moherban Sir M. V. Rajo Ghorpado, 
Kaja of Mudbol 
Sir W. Maude, i.o.s. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Bepin Krishna Bose, Kt, 

Sir C. M. Stevenson Moore, 1,0.8. 

Lleut.-Gen. Sir Richard Wapshare 
Major-Gen, Sir Willfrid Malloson 
Major- Gen. Sir Patrick Hohir 
Sir ,T. G. Curaming 
The iion’ble Sir II. J. Maynard 
H. II. The Nawab of Palanpur 
Lieut.- Gen. Sir Andrew Skeen 
H. II. The Maharaja of Sirtnur 
H H. The Nawab of Malerkotla 
H.E.Sir II. R. C. Dohbi 
The Thakor Saheb of Limbdl 
Sir II, A. Crump 
Sir W. D. Sheppard 
Lt.-Col. Sir A. B. Dew 

Nawab Sir K v <*Ji-I-Zaman Khan, Nawab of Amb 

Raja Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, Mir of Hunza 

Col. Sir W. H. Wlllcox 

H. H, The Maharaja of Panna 

Sir H. Le Mesurier 

Sir P. J. Fagan 

Sir Norcot Warren 

Raja Sahib 3 ri Sir Govinda Krishna Yachendrulm 
varu of Venkatagiri 
Sir C. A. Bell 

Maul vi Sir Ahmad Husain Nawab Aram Jang 
Bahadur 
Sir John H. Biles 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir T. W. Haig 
H. E. Sir John Henry K*rr 
Vice-Admiral Sir Lionel Halgey 
H. H. The Maharaja of Sikkim 
The Chief of Sangli 

Major Nawab Malik Sir Khuda Bakhsh Khan 
Tiwan<* 


Sir H. F. Howard 
Sir A . R. Knapp 
H. K. Sir II. L. Stephenson 
The Hon'ble Sir R. A. Manfc 
The Hon’ble Sir B. N. Mitra 
The Hon’b’e Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Muham- 
mad Muzammil-ullah Khan of Bhikramynr, 
U. P. 

Sir Chimanlal H. Sefcalvad 
The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad 
Habibulla Sahib Bahadur 
Sir If. McPherson 
Sir W. J. Reid 
Sir E. M, D. Chamier 
Sir A. C. Chattcrjee 
Sir R. E. Holland 
The Hon’ble Sir M. B. Dadabhoy 
Sir G. Rainey 

'I’he Hon'ble Sir C. P. RamasWami Ayyar Ararga. 
Sir S.P. O'Donnell 
Sir B. P. Standen 
Sir Denys Bray 
Sir H. N. Bolton 
The Hon’ble Sir M. V. Joshi 
Raja Sir ihinagantl Bamarayaningar, Raja of 
Patiagal 

The Hon'ble Sir John Thompson 
Sir Geoffrey dcMontmorency 
Tlie Hon’ble Sir William Barton. 

The llun’hle Sir Frederick William Johnstone 
The Hon'ble Sir C.iwasji Jelungir (Junior) 

II H the Maharaja of Chhatmjmr 
The Hon’ble Sir G run wood Mears 
The Hon’ble Sir Norman Edward Marjortbank 
The Hon'ble Lieutenant Sir Muhammad Alune- 
dau Sa’id Khan of Chhatjiri, IJ P. 

The Hon’ble Siv Reginald Clancy 
Sir Clement Hindly 
Sir Fazli Hussain 
Sir 'L’homas Middleton 

Honorary Companions (C. I. E.) 

H. E. Laurent Mane Emile Beauchamp 
Dr. Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 
Haji Mohammad All Rais-ut-TuJjar of Muham 
merah 

Sheik Abdulla Bin Esa, son of the Shaikh of 
Bahrein 

Haidar Khan, Chief of llayat David-— {Persian 
Half) 

Mtrza All Karara Khan Shuja-i-Nizam, Dy. 

Govornor of Bandar-Abbas 
Commanding-Col. Ghana Bhlkram 
Lieut.-Coi. Partab Jung Bahadur Rana 
Major Alfred Paul Jacques Masson 
Lieut. -Col. Gen. Sugiyama, Imperial Japanese 
Army 

Lieut. Richard Beamish — ( Europe ) 

Lieut. Francois Pierre Paul Razy— -(Europe) 
Lient.-Col. Bhuban Bikram Rana -—(Nepal) 
Lieut.-Coi. Shamshcre Bikram Rana — (Nepal) 
Lieut.-Coi. Dumber Shurnshere Thapa— -(Nepal) 
Lieut.-Coi. Bhairab Shurnshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana — (Nepal) 

Lieut.-Coi. Madan Man Singh Basnlat — (Nepal) 
Lieut.-Coi. Gambhir Jung Thapa — (Nepal) 
Lieut-Col. Chandra Jung Thapa — (Nepal) 
Major Uttam Bikram Rana— (Nepal) 

Captain Narslng Bahadur Basnlat — (Nepal) 

H. E. Shikh Abdullah bin Qasim-al-Tbani, 
8 haikh of Qatar — (Persian Qulf) ■ 


* Personal : hereditary title ia Raja. 
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Taoyin Chur. Chu-jui-Ch'ih, Tao-yin of Kashgar 
Sbcikh Abdulla bin Jalowi, Amir ot Hassa 
Nobumiche Sakcnobe 
Major Masanosuke Tsunoda 
His Excellency Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, 
Shaukat-ul-Mulk 

His Excellency Shaikh Ahmad al Jabir, Shaikh 
of Kowelt and dependencies 
Khan Sahib Yusuf Bln Ahmed Kanoo, M.u e. 

(Persian QnlJ) 

Gurujl Heraraj (Nepal) 

Mir Suba Austaman Singh (Nepal) 

Bada Kazl Marichiman Singh (Nepal) 

Companions (C. I. E.) 

Stephen Paget Walter Vyvyan Luke 
Charles Edward Pitman 
George Felton Mathew 
Thakur Bichu Singh 
Sir George Watt, M.B. 

Joseph Jialph Edward John Royle 

Sir Frank Forbes Adam 

Sir Rayner Childe Barker 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry Ellison Adamson 

Edmund Neel 

Sir John Prescott Hewett 

Sir J. Rampfylde Fuller 

Sir William Turner Thlsclton-Dyer 

Major«Gen. G. F. L. Marshall 

Edward Horace Man 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. L. ft. Richardson 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Richard Carnac Temple 

Edward C. S. George 

Itao Bahadur Sri Ram Bhikaji Jatar 

Fazulbhai Visram 

Arthur C. Hankin 

Adam G. Tytler 

Charles E. Buckland 

Harry A. Ac worth 

Col. C. A. Porteoua 

Sir Steyning VV. Edgerley 

Col. W. R. Yeilding 

llony. Col. Sir Henry J. Stanyon 

Frederick John Johnstone 

Col, Samuel Haslett Browne 

Frank Henry Cook 

Francis Erskine Dempster 

Lieut.-Col. John Shakespear 

Maharaj Rajashri Sankara Subbaiyar 

Dr. Waldemar M. Halfkine 

Rustaraji Dhanjibhai Mehta 

Khan Bahadur Mancherji ltustamji Dholu 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Sir Duncan James Macpherson 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 

Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles George Palmer 

Lieut.-Col. Samuel John Thomson 

P. C. H. Snow 

Lieut.-Col. A. B. Minchln 

W. T. Van Someren 

Charles Still 

Col. H. K. McKay 

Lieut.-Col. W. B. Browning 

Madhava Rao, Vishwanath Patankar 

Col. Walter Gawen King 

Lieut.-Col, Sir Frank Popham Young 

Lieut.-Col. Reginald Hawkins Greenstreet 

Lieut.-Col, Malcolm John Meade 

Edward Louis Capped 

George Moss Harriott 

Henry Marsh 


Lieut.-Col. Bertrand Evelyn Melllsh Gurdon 
Henry Felix Hertz 
Sir Courtenay Walter Bennett 
Rear-Admiral Walter Somerville Goodridge 
Col. Solomon Charles Frederick Pelle 
Col. John Criinmln 
Lieut.-Col. Granville Henry Loch 
Sir William Jameson Souisby 
Col. William John Read Itainsford 
Lieut.-Genernl Sir Thomas Edwin Scott 
Lieut.-Col. Laurence Austin e Waddell 
Mir Auaaf Ali Khan General 
Khan Bahadur Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 
Hony. Capt. Subadar Major Yasin Khan, Sardar 
Bahadur 
Sidney Preston 
Sir Murray Hammlck 
Alexander Lauzun Pendock Tucker 
Lieut.-Col. John Clibborn 
Col. George Wingate 

Lieut.-Col. George Hart Desmond Gimlette 

Arthur Henry Wallis 

George Herbert Dacres Walker 

Lieut-Col. Frank Cooke Webb Ware 

Hony. Major Thomas Henry Hill 

Alexander Porteous 

Col. Thomas El wood Lindsay Bate 

Lockhart Mathew St. Clair 

Hao Bahadur Sir Pandit Sakdeo Parshad 

Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 

Lt.-Gen. Sir Ernest DcBrath 

Walter Bernard deWinton 

Algernon Elliott 

Lt.-Col. Charles Arnold Kemball 
Edward Giles 

Lieut.-Col. Alfred William Aleock 

Lieut.-Col. Douglas Donald 

Dr. Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Raja Sir Slkandar Khan of Nagar 

Sir William Dickson Cruicksbank 

Charles Henry Wilson 

Robert Herriot Henderson 

Chailes Brown 

George Huddleston 

Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur D'Arcy Gordon Bannerman 

Robert Douglas Hare 

William Bell ' 

Sir Claude Hamilton Archer Hill 

Edward Henry Scatnander Clarke 

Webster Boyle Gordon 

Ltout.-Col. Robert Arthur Edward Benn 

Madhu Sudhan Das 

George James Perrara 

Sir C. Sankaran Nayar 

William N in nis Porter 

Edward Waller Stoney 

Walter Home 

Lieut.-Col, C. W. WAddington 
Khau Bahadur Barjorjl Dorabjl Patel 
Lieut.-Col. Sir W. F. T. O'Connor 
Lionel Truninger 
Capt. George Wilson 
William Harrison Moreland 
Sir Montague de Puneroy Webb 
Sir Hugh William Orange 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
Major Lionel Maling Wynch 
Major-General William Arthur Watson 
Col. Alain Chartier de Lotblniere Joly do 
Lotbiniere 
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Ueut. -Col. Aubrey John O’Brien 
Herbert Cunningham Clogstoun 
Sir Thomas Robert John Ward 
Major-Genl. Sir Harry Davis WatBOD 
Sir Derek William George Keppel 
Commander Sir Charles Leopold Cust 
Lt.-Col. Sir David Prain 
Col. William John Danlell Dundee 
Tho Hon’blo Sir Ibrahim Itahlmtoola 
Sir Edward Albert Gait 
Robert Greig ICenn edy 
Col, Henry Thomas Pease 
Col. Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 
Maj.-Gonl. Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
Sir John Strathcden Campbell 
Frederick Palmer 

Surgn.-Lleufc.-Col. Sir Warren Roland Crooke- 
Lawless 

Lt.-Col. Alexander John Maunsell MacLaughliD 
George Claudius Boresford Stirling 
Francis St. George Manners-Smith 
Col. David Melvillo Bablngton 
Sir Pazhamarnerl Sundaram Aiyar Slvaswami 
Alyar 

H. E. Field-Marshal Sir William Riddell Bird- 
wood 

William Herbert Dobbie 
Lt.-Col. John Norman Maoleod 
Rear-Admiral Georgo Hayley-Hewett 
Ralph Buller Hughes-Buller 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Frederic Perry 
Diwau Bahadur Sir Daya Kishen Kau 
Lieut.-Col. Stuart 11111 Godfrey 
Ltcut.-Col. Sir Denys Brooke Blakeway 
Maung Bah-Too 

Brigadier-General Ernest William Stuart King 
Maconochy 
William Ellis Jardlne 
Thomas Corby Wilson 
Sir Frederick Loch Halliday 
Percy Wyndham 
Cecil Ward Chiehcle-Plowden 
Lieut.-Col, Richmond Trevor Crichton 
Albert Claude Verrleres 
Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Khan 
Nilambar Mukharji 
Rai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh 
John Newlands 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Parkin 
Col. Sir Robett Neil Campbell 
H. E. Sir Montagu Shorard Dawes Untie* 
Lieut.-Col. Stuart George Knox 
Edgar Thurston 
Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
Reginald Edward Enthoven 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Reginald Hugh Broreton 
William Lochiel Berkeley Souter 
Joseph John Mullaly 
Sir Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 
Dr. Sir John Hubert Marshall 
Col, Frank Goodwin 

Lieut.-Col. George Frederick Chenevlx-Trench 
llony. Major Archibald Young Gibbs Campbell 
James Adolpus Gulder 
Walter Culley Madge 

Lieut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Ramsay Stratton 
Hony. Lieut. James Scott 
Lieut.-Col. Edward Gelson Gregson 
Col. Benjamin William Marlow 
Herbert Gerald Tomkins 


Henry Whitby Smith 

The Hon’blc Lieut.-Col. Francis Beville Prl- 
deaux 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Prescott Trevor 

Lieut.-Col. Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gordon 

Col. Charles Mactaggart 

Hopctoun Gabriel Stokes 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers 

Sir Henry Sharp 

MahamahopadhyayaHara Prasad Shashtri 

Rai Bahadur Diwan Jamlat Rai 

Robert Charles Francis Volkera 

Alexander Muirhead 

Alexander Emanuel English 

Edward Robert Kaye Blonkinsop 

Sir George Sanky Hart 

Col. George Henry Evans 

Col. Henry Burden 

William George Knight 

Rev. J)r. John Anderson Graham 

Sir Louis James Kershaw 

William Taylor Cathcart 

Hugh Murray 

Pandit Kailas Narayan Haksar 

Lieut.-Col. Ernest DouglaB Money 

Col. Hugh Roderick Stockley 

Lieut.-Col. John McKenzie 

Lieut.-Col. Richard Godfrey Jones 

Lleut.-Col.SIr James Reed Roberts 

Lieut.-Col. Lawrence Impey 

Arthur Ernest Lawson 

Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerjl 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick Fenn Eiwcs 

Col. William Burgess Wright 

Cecil Archibald Smith 

Raja Sir Gurbaksh Singh Bedl 

Col. Gilbert Walter Palin 

Col. Robert Edward Pemberton Pigott 

Hony. Lieut.-Col. Sir William Daniel Henry 

Gerald Francis Keatinge 

Lieut - Col. John Glennie Greig 

Sardar Naorojt Pudamji 

Brig.-Genl. R. E. T.Hogg. 

C. A. Barron. 

Leonard William Reynolds 
Charles Archibald Walker Ro°e 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Dennys Gilbert Ram3»y 
Pierce Langrishe Moore 
Sir Alfred Chatterton 
Major Arthur Abercromby Duff 
Lt.-Col. John Lawrence William flrench-MuIlen 
Bernard Coventry 
Albert John Harrison 
Dr. Sir PrafuIIa Chunder Roy 
Col. Francis Raymond 
Major-General Sir William Bernard James 
Colonel Sir Sydney D’Aguilar Crookshank 
Sir Edward Denison Rosa 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Hasan 
Khan 

Col. Reginald O’Bryan Taylor 
David Wann Aikman 

Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Harl Kishan Kaul 
Lleut.-Coi. Frederic William Wodehouse 
Major-General Maitland Cowper 
Dr. Sir Thomas Walker Arnold 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry James 
Alexander Blake Shakespear 
Sir John Hope Simpson 
Lt.-Col onel Hugh Stewart 
Lieut.-Col. William Glen Liston 
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Major-General Sir Edwin H. de Yere Atkluson 
Walter Stanley Talbot 
Frank Adrian Lodge 

Hony. Lieut. -Col. Sir Robert William La yard 
Dunlop 

Raja Hrishl Kesh Laha 
N alim Bhusan Gupta 
Joseph Terence Owen Barnard 
Lieut.-Col.Townley Richard Filgate 
Alexander Macdonald Rouse 
Charles Cahill Sheridan 

Lieut. -Colonel Herbert de Lisle Pollard- Lowsle\ 

Colonel William A Wilfrid Bickford 

Henry Cuthtert Streatfleld 

Lt.-Col. Sir Cecil Kaye 

Sir William Foster 

Col. G. K. Walker 

Sir Joseph Henry Stone 

Col. G. 8. Crauford 

Lleut.-Col. H. B. St. John 

Sardar Sir Appajl Rao Sitole Anklikar. 

Lawrence Mercer 

Major W. L. Campbell 

W C. M. Duudas 

llony. Lieut.-Coi. P. R. Cadell 

Charles Cunningham Watson 

Abanindra Nath Tagore 

W. H. H, Arden-Wood 

J. R. Pearson 

Col R. J. Blackbam 

W. C. Ashmore 

Hugh Edward Clerk 

Dr. Sir DebaProsad Sarbadhikari 

Frank Charles Daly 

James Gargrave Covernton 

Louis E. B. Cobden -Ramsay 

George Batley Scott 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Rangnath Naraingh 
Mudholkar 

Rao Bahadur Sir Raglianath Vonkaji Sabnia 
Col William Molesworth 
SirLalubhai Sainaldas Mehta 
Leonard Birley 
Frank Frederick Lyall 
Col. George James Hamilton Bell 
Lt,-Col. Frank Currie Lowjs 
Lewis French 
Col. Walter Hugh Jeffery 
Richard Meredith 
Albert Howard 

Lieut.-Coi. B. D. Wilson Greig 

Harold Arden Close 

Ricnard Hugh Tickell 

Francis Samuel Alfred SIocock 

Lleut.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 

Dr. Thomas Summers 

Kiran Chandra De 

Sir Frank Willington Carter 

Charles Montague King 

Shiekh Raiz Hussain, Khan Bahadur Nawab 

Edward Rawaon Gardiner 

Berkeley John Byng Stephens 

Rear-Admiral Walter Lumsdon 

Dewan Bishan Das (Jammu and Kashmir) 

Sir Magor Frederic Gauntlett 
Lt.-Col. Samuel Richard Christophers 
William Peter Sangster 
Montague Hill 

Liout.-Col. Frederick Marshman Bailey 
Sahibzada Abdus Saraad, Khan of RampMr 
Cecil Bernard Cotterell 


Slidar SahibSulcman HajI Kasim Mitha 

Captain George Prldeaux Millet 

Sit Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Dr. Zia-ud-dm Ahmed 

Lt.-Col. Cecil Charles Stewart Barry 

Col. Cyril Mosley Wagstail 

C 01 . Charles Henry Cowio 

Kunwar Maharaj Smgh 

David Petrie 

Godfrey Charles Denham 

Lt.-Col. Charles Joseph Windham 

nerbeit George Chick 

Col. Charles Henry Dudley lt\der 

H. H. Raja Pratab Singh, Raja ol All Raj pur 

Col Cecil Lyon John Allanson 

Rao Bahadur Chumlal Harilal Setalvad 

John Norman 1’ay lor 

Kli.m Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khan 

Sir Lionel Linton Tomkins 

Douglas Marshall Straight 

The Hon’ble Raja Moti Chuiiil 

Matthew Hunter 

John larlton Whitty 

Moses Mordecai Simeon Gubbay 

ltaja Bhagwat Raj Bahadur Smgh of Soliawal 

Major General Robert Charles Mac Watt 

George Paris Dick 

The Hon’ble Lieut. -Col. William John Keen 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh Maqbul Husain 
Brigadier-General Cyril Harcourt Roe 
Col. George Sim Ogg. 

Cnpfc. M. W. Farewell 

Licut.-Col. John Bertram Cunlilfe 

•Svelyn Berkeley Howell 

Colonel William Montague Ellis 

Ltaja Sir Venganad Vasudeva, Raja Avargal 

Majoi-Gcnl James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson MeBaln 

Christopher Adda ms-Wllliams 

Rai Bahadur Banshidhar Banetji 

Hammett Reginald Clode Hailey 

Robert Thomas Dundas 

Reginald George Kilby 

Robert Egeiton Purvog 

Arthur Bradley Ketilcweli 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadm Lala llgm Saren Das 

Khan Bahadur Dr. Mian Su Muhammad Shall 

Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Mlddlcmiss 

Major Frederick Norman White 

Sir John Loader Maffey 

Seth Chandmul Dhudha 

The Hon’ble Mr. Steuart Edmund Pears 

William Nawton Maw 

John Edward Webster 

Bre\et-Major A. G. J, Macllwalue 

Col. T. G. Peacocko 

Lieut.-Coi. E. J. Molllson 

Thomas Avery 

Captain E. W. Huddleston 

Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Merewether 

Lt.-Col. Ambrose Boxwell 

Capt. N. R Radclllfe 

Lt.-Col. William Glllitt 

Major G. B. Power 

Brig. -General d’Arcy Charles Brownlow 

Temporary Major R. W. Bullard 

Lt.-Col. F. W. Radclllfe 

Lt.-Col. K. L. Bagshawe 

Major Charles John Emile Cterlci 

Lt.-Col. A. K. Rawlins 

The Hon’ble Sir William John Keith 
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A. J. W. Kltchin 
W. R. Gourlay 
W. S. Coutts 

Col. Westwood Norman Hav 

Sir Charles Augustus Tegart 

Major R. E. H. Griffith 

Dlwan Bahadur La!a Blshesar Nath 

Charles Francis Fitch 

Dr. M. Y. Young 

Sir 8, M. Burrows 

Sir p. J. Haitog 

Col. (Hony. Brig.-Gem.) H, A, Young 

Col. J. H. Dickson 

Col. Hugh Alan Cameron 

Lt.-Col. W. K. R. Dickson 

Col. William Edmund Pye 

Lt.-Col. S. M. Itlce 

Col. C. B. Stokes 

MajoT E. H. OUlett 

Commander E. C. Withers 

Lieut.-Col. Edmund Walter 

Duncan William Wilson 

Francis Sylvester Grimston 

Capt. Victor Bayley 

John Dillon Flynn 

Col. Shafto Longfleld Craster 

Sidney Robert Hignell 

Henry Phillips Tollmton 

The Hon’ble Sir James MacKenna 

Edward Lister 

Lt.-Col. David Waters Suthcrlan 1 
Arthur Willstecd Cook 
Thomas Eyebron Moir 
J ames Crerar 

Col, Henry Robert Crosthwaite 

Hony. Lieut. Hilary Lushlugtou Holman-Hunt 

Gerald Aylmer Levett- Yeats 

Rai Bahadur Sir liar! Ram Goenka 

Taw Sein Ko 

Shams-ul-Ulama Jlvanji Jamshedji Modi 
Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Luxrnau 
Paonaskar 

Dewan Bahadur Sir Krishnarajapuram Palle* 
gondai Puttanna Clietty 
Lt.-Col. John Anderson 
Sir Robert Glover Jaquet 
Colonel Ralph Ellis Carr- Hall 
Lt.-CoL (Alexander Hiero) Ogllvy Spence 
Lt.-Col. Godfrey Lambert Carter 
Lt.-Col. Ernest Arthur Frederick Redl 
Harry Seymour Hoyle Piikington 
James Alexander Ossory Fitzpatrick 
XA.-Colonel David Lockhart Robertson Lorime 
Lleut.-Colonel Terence Humphrey Keyes 
Lieut.-Col. Harold Hay Thorburn 
The Hon'ble Major Khan Muhammad Akbar 

Hony Capt. Muhi-ud-din Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Hony. Capt. Sardar Natha Singh, Sardar Baha- 
dur . _ 

Sardar Pooran Singh, Sirdar Bahadur Maj.-Gen. 
Girdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt -Col. 

Haidor All Khan, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Col. 

Philip James Griffiths Pipon 
Tempy. Capt. Cecil Sutherland Waite 
Lieut.-Col. James Ainsworth Yates 
Air Commodore David Munro 
Reverend William Robert Park 
Brovet-Col. Francis Wiliam Pirrie 
Capt. Hubert Mckcnzle Salmond 
Lt.-Col. Felix Oswald Newton Mell 


Hony, Lt.-Col. Seaborn j Guthrie Arthur May 
Moens 

Col. Bhola Nauth 

Major Harold Richard Pafcilck Dickson 
Major (Tempy, Bng.-Goneral) Henry Owen 
Knox 

Major-General James Archibald Douglas 

Charles Rowlatt Watkins 

Joseph Hurbeifc Owens 

Harry St. John Bridger Philby 

Major Lewis Cecil Wagstatf 

Major Cyril Penrose Paige 

Sao Kawn Kiao Intaleng Sawbwa of Kengtung 

The Hon'ble Mr. Arthur Herbert Ley 

Sir Peter Henry ClutterbucK 

The Hon’ble Mr. James Donald 

William Woodword Hornell 

Uarchandrai Vishindas 

Lt.-Col. Bawa Jiwan Singh 

Thomas Ryan 

Arthur William Botham 

Col. Henry Francis Cleveland 

Augustus Henry Deano 

Lt.-Col. William Byain Lane 

Harry Nelson Hcseltine 

Alexander Langley 

Lt.-Col. Henrv Smith 

Col. Francis William Hallowes 

Major Henry Coddington Brown 

Robert Colquhoun Boyle 

Lewis Wynne Hartley 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Sir Gopmath 

Jlnila Sri Mansinghji Suraj Sinhji 

Assistant Surgeon Kedar Nath Das 

Bng.-Geneial John Latham Rose 

Lt.-Col. Roger Lloyd Kennion 

Lt.-Col. Hugh Augustus Keppel Gough 

Tempy, Alajor Sir John Arnold Wallinger 

Major Edward William Charles Noel 

Colonel William Ewbank 

Lieut.-Col, J. R. Darley 

Brev.-Coloncl C. M Goodbody 

Lieut. -Col J, G. Goodenouuh Swan 

Major Charles Fraser Mackenzie 

Lt.-Col, John Izat 

Major Cyril Charles Johnson Barrett 
Alajor William David Henderson Stevenson 
Captain ilobeit Edward Alderman 
Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 
James Laird K inloch 
Alfred James Hughes 

Nawab Bahadur Salyld Nawab AH Chaudhurl 
Khan Bahadur 
Sir Claude Fraser do la Fosse 
Henry Raikes Alexander Trwin 
William Frederick Holms 
Sir George Herman Collier 
Thomas Emerson 
Jyotsnanath Ghosal 
Allan William Pim 
Lieut.-Col. George Henry Willis 
Lieut.-Col. Ernest Alan Robert Newman 
Edwaid Charles Hyland 
Francis William Bain 
John Desmond 
Sir John Ernest Jackson 
Gurnam Singh Sardar Bahadur 
Kumar Unkar Singh 
Dr. Charles Alfred Barber 
Sir Nasarwauji Navro;! Wadia 
Brig.-Geneial Robert George Strange 
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Brig.- General Robert Montague Poore 
Brig.* General Cyril Frank Tern pier 
Colonel Alfred Joseph Caruana 
Col. Herbert Auston Smith 
Lieut. -Col. F. A. F. Barnardo. I.M.S. 

Captain Seymour Douglas Vaie, k.i.m. 

Arthur Cecil McWatters 
Lieut.- Colonel Davis Heron 
Lieut. -Col. Edmund Ttllotson Rich 
All Khan Sardar Bahadur, late Major-Ueu-'ral 
Kashmir State Forces, 
llony. Lieet.-Qadir Baksh Khan Bahadur 
Roderick Kornell Biernackl 
Hony. Brigadier- Gene t al Robert Fox Sorsbie 
Brlg.-General A. B. Hawley Drew 
Colonel Herbert James Barrett 
Brigadier -General The Earl of Radnor 
Colonel Harry John Mahon 
Col. F. VV. Bagsbawe 
Col. F. E. Geoghegan 
Major Harold Whiteman Woolall 
Lieut.-Col. Herbert Grenville LeMosurier 
Col. Rollo St. John Gillespie 
Lieut. -Cot. Walter Fellowes Cowan Gilchrist 
Captain A. G. Bingham 
Lieut.-Col. Frederick William Gee, I.M.8. 
Lieut.-Col. the Lord Belhaven and Stenton, I. A. 
Llewellyn William Lewis 
Lieut. Col George McPherson 
Lieut. -Col. Norman Emil Henry Scott, i.m.s. 
Lieut.-Col. W. R. J. Scroggie, i.m.s. 

Major Stewart Georgo Crornarfcie Murray 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 
Major Guy Sutton Bocquet 
Lieut.-Col. Cuthbert Vivian Bliss 
Colin Campbell Garbett 

Lieut.-Col. Wyndham Madden Pierpoint Wood 

John Brown Sydney Thubron 

L. S. Steward O’Malley 

Sir Provash Chandra Mitter 

James George Jennings 

Sir E. M. Cook. 

Christian Tindall 
Arthur Xnnes Mayhew 
Austin Low 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Alexander Irvine 

Hubert Digby Watson 

George Ernie Chatfleld 

Lieut.-Col. John Telfer Calvert 

Charles Gilbert Rogers 

Bernard D’Oller Darley 

Thomas Reed Davy Bell 

Walter Francis Perree 

Bertram Beresiord Osmaston 

Lieut -Col John Hanna Murray 

The Rev. Dr. William Skinner 

Col. Herbert Augustus Tggulden 

Col. Comdt. Richard StukelevSt. John 

Brevet-Lieut.*Coi. S. S. W. Paddon 

Llent.-Col. Walter Maaoa 

William Alfred Rae Wood 

John Carlos Kennedy Peterson 

Lleut.-Col. Andrew Louis Charles McCormick 

Lieut.-Col. J. C. Lamont 

Capt. Charles James Cojmj Kendall 

Muhammad Afzal Khan Lleut.-Col, 

Sir Ernest Albert Seymour Boll 
Lieut.-Coh Francis Richard Soutter Gervers 
Colin John Davidson 
Albert Harlow Silver 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Maula Baksh of Batala 


Sardar Lakhamgouda Besava Prabhu Sir Dasni 
Col. W W. Clemeaha, r.M.s. 

Col. NaplerGeorge Barras Goodfcllow 

Col. P. Francis Chapman 

Lieut.-Col. H. J. Crossley 

Lieut.-Col. (temporary Col.) W. A. Gordon 

Lieut.-Col. J. D. Graham 

Col. E. C. Alexander 

Lieut.-Col. W. H. Hamilton 

Liout.-Col. C. A. Sprawson 

Major H. 0. Prescott 

Commander J. C. Ward 

Temporary Major C. F. Maephersou 

Captain F. C. C. Balfour 

Col. P. L. Bowers 

H. A. Sams 

H. F. Forbes 

I. t -Col. C. L. Peart 

Hony. Brigadier- General H. Da 0. O’Grady 
Lieut.-Col, A. de V. Willoughby-Osborue 
Hon. Brigadier-General J. R. Gaussen 
Major G. B. Murray 
Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas 
R. D. Bell 

ltai Bahadur Rala Ram 
Lieut.-Col. H. C. Beadon 
Lt.-Col. H. C. Barnes 
11. Clayton 
C. B. Petman 

F. A. M. II. Vincent 
Sir It. Clarke 

M. J. Cogswell 
Llout -Co*. J. J. Bourke 
Lleut.-Col. J. Stephenson 
II. H. Hainos 

R. S. Hole 

Cursetjl Nowrojl Wadia 
E. Teichman 
Dr D. Clouston 

Maharaja Rao Jogendra Narayun Ray 
Col. It. A. Needham 

J. Crosbv 

The Hon’blo Sir Charles Inncs 
P. P J. Wodeliouse 
Captain E. I. M. Barrett 

S. F. Stewart 
Liout.-Col. P. L. O’Neill 
Major G. G. Jolly 
Major A. P. Manning 
Major H. U. F. M. Tyler 
Col. H. W. It. Senior 
Lieut.-Col. It. H. Maddox 
Col. II. W. Bowen 

Col. J. B. Keogh 
Col. E. A. Porch 
Col. A. B. Fry 
Col. A. V. W. Hope 
Lleut.-Col. L. E. Gilbert 
Lieut.-Col. W. D. A. Keys 
Lieut-Col. W, M, Anderson 
Major H. Murray. 

Major C. de L. Christopher 
Major F. M. Carpendale 
Major A. H. C. Trench 
Temporary Major L. F. Nalder 
Captain C. G, Lloyd 
Temporary Captain It. Marrs 

G. Evans 

Lieut.-Col. S. H. Slater 
Agha Mirza Muhammad 
Sir E. Bonham-Carter 
Lleut.-Col. J. H. Howell Jones 
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Col. W. E. Wilson-Johnston 
Major W. S. It. May 
W. It. Uockrill 
G. M. O’Rorke 
Capt. C. R. Watson 
Capt. 0. Mackenzie 
Major J. B. Hanafin 
Major M. C. Raymond 
W. 11. J. Wilkinsou 
Lieut.-Col. J. B. jame«on 
Major-General A. G. Wauchope 
Col. G. F. White 

Hon. Major It. W. Hlldyard-Marris 
Hon. Lieut. Mehr Mohammad Khan Sndar 
Bahadur 

Col. R. M. Bcthain 
Major-General W. C. Black 
Col. E. R. P. Boileau 
Col. W. L. J. Carey 
J. A. Cherry 

Col. (temporary Brigadler-Genl.) G. Christian 

Col. (temporary Brigadier-Genl.) H. It. Cook 

Col. (temporary Brigadter-Genl.) F. W. H.Cox 

Col. 0. M.Duff 

Lieut. -Col. E. G. Hall 

Lieut.-Col. D. It. Hewitt 

Lieut.-Col. L. llirsch 

Col. C. Hodgkinsou 

Major G. Howaon 

Lieut.-Col. K. M. ICirkhope 

Liout.-Col. F. C. Lane 

Lt.-Col. J. H, Lawrence-Archer 

Col. R. S. Madagan 

Lieut.-Col. C. N. Moberly 

Col, H. C. Nanton 

E. P. Newnliam 
Lieut.-Col. S. J. Rennie 
Lieut.-Col. J. It. Reynold* 

Ilony. Lie ut. Col. The Hon’blc Justice Sir Stuart 
Lieut.-Col. J. W. Watson 

R. B. Wilson 

Major-Gen, N. G. Woodyatt 
Lieut.-Col. H. N. Young 
Lieut.-Col. E. L. Mackenzie 
Lieut.-Col. C. N. Wat lie y 
Rcssalder Hony. Capt Khan Sahib Sirdar 
Bahadur Hablbur Rahman Khan. 

Col. Charles Falrlle Dobbs 
Lieut.-Col. George Stuart Douglas 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Edward Edward Collins 
Col. Hugh Edward Herdon 
Major Harold Berrldge 
Major-Genl. M. R. W. Nightingale 
Sardar Bahadur Sic Sardar Sundar Singh 
Majithia 

The Hon’blo Sir H. Moncriei! Smith 
Sir F. St. J. Gebbie , m r , j 

Khan Bahadur Plr Baksh Walad Mian 

Muhammad 

S. S. Ayyangar 
3. A. Riche v 

F. W. Woods 
A. T. Holme 

G. G. Sim 

Lieut.-Col. C. A. 8mlth 
Lieut.-Col. F. R. Nethersole 
R. S. Troup 
K. B. W. Thomas 
Lieut.-Col. J. A. Stevens 
A. Brebner 
V. Dawson 


Sir G. Anderson 

Col. Rao Bahadur Thakur Sadul Singh 

Salyid Nur-ul-Huda 

Col. John Anderson Dealy 

Major-General Harry Christopher Tytler 

Major-General A. L. Tarver 

Major-General Cyril Norman MacmuJIen 

Col. Harry Beauchamp Douglas Baird 

Col. Cecil Norris Baker 

Col. Harry Dixon Packer 

Temporary Lieut -Col. John Francis Has well 

CoL Henry Charles Swinburne Ward. 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Francis Wickham 
Lieut -Col. Duncan Ogllvie 
Major James Scott Pitkeathly 
Lt.-Col Charles Edward Bruce 
Major Alexander Frederick Babonau 
2nd-Lieut. Arthur Vernon Hawkins 
Colonel Campbell Coffin 
W. C. Renouf 
Sorabji Bezonji Mehta 
Lt.-Col. R. Verney 
E. C. S. Shuttleworth 
Lt.-Col. 0. It, A. Bond 
J. Reid 

C. W. E. Cotton 

C. M. Hutchinson 

Lieut.- Col Sir F. H. Rumphrys 

Major F. W. Gerrard 

R. S. Pearson 

C. T. Allen 

C, B. La Touche 

A. JC. Maitra 

Col. Leslie Waterfleld Shakespeare 
Col. C. E. E. Francis Klrwan Macquoid 
Capt. E. J. Calveley Hordern 
John Oomyn Higgins 
John Henry Hutton 
John Brown Marshall 
Major Clendon Tarberville Baukcs 
Col. (temporary Brigadier- General) G. P. Camp- 
bell 

Lieut.-Col. H. L. Crobthwait 

C. Latimer 

Col. E. H. Payne 

Lieut -Col. C. E. B. Steele 

Col. T. Stodart 

Lieut.-Col. E. 0. W. Conway Gordon 
Col. C. Hudson 
Col. II. Ross 
Col. D. M. Watt 

Lieut.-Col. Ikbal Muhammad Khan 
Dlwan Bahadur Diwan Daulat Rai 
The Hon’ble Mr. Michael Keane. 

James Da\id Sifton 

Lieut.-Colouel Philip Sykes Murphy Burlton 
Sir Charles Morgan Webb 
David Thomas Chadwick 
Harry William Maclean Ives 
Charles Maurice Baker 
William Alexander Marr 
The Hon’blc Mr. Geoffrey Latham Corbett 
The Hon'ble Lieut.-Col. Edmund Henry Salt 
James, 

John Tudor Gwynn 
Lieut.-Col. Frederick O’Klnealy 
Lieut.-Col. William Frederick Harvey 
Honorary-Col. Lionel Augustus Grimston 
Lieut.-Col John Lawrence Van Geyzel 
Colonel Sydney Frederick Muspratt 
Major Henry George Vaux 
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Arthur Charles llumboll 

Hugh Charles Sampson 

Doctor Edwin John Butler 

Alexander Waddell Dods 

Sir Dadiba Merwanji Dalai 

ltal Bahadur Jadu Nath Muzuimlar 

Jehangir Behramji Murzban 

Narayen Malhar Joshi 

Hamid Khan 

Sir Harry Evan Auguste Cotton 
The Hon'ble Mr. Frank Herbert Brown 
Colonel Arthur Uolroyd Bridges 
Colonel Clement Arthur Milward 
Colonel Arthur Hugh Morris 
Ldeut.-Col. Henry Warwick Illius 
Major Frederick Lawrence Gore 
Major Alexander Henderson Burn 
Lieut.-Col, Alfred Eugene Berry 
Lieut.-Colonel Maxwell McKelvie 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Harold Amys Tuck 
Colonel Henry George Young 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 
Brcvat Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthington 
John Edwin Clapham Jukes 
Ernest Burdon 

Herbert Edward West Martindoll 
Alexander Montgomerie 
Evelyn llobina Abbott 
James Cowlishaw Smith 
John Richard Cunningham 
Stephen Cox 
Leslie Maurice CiUmp 
Hugh Kynaston Briscoe 
Major-General Rivera Nevill 
Major-General Benjamin Hobbs Dearo 
Henry Vernon Barstow Ilare-Scott 
Captain Lewis Macclesfield Heath 
Major Lionel Edward Lang 
Rai Bahadur Milkhi Rum 
Rao Bahadur Kesho Govind Damle 
James Walls Mackison 
Arthur Lambert Playfair 
Doctor Moheudra Nath Banarjee 
Col. (Honorary Brigadier- General) Henry 
Arthur Lane 
Basil John Gould 

Major-General John Blackburn Smith 
Major-General Francis Hope Grant Hutchinson 
Francis Popys Rennie 

The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Stewart Blakely Agnow 
Patterson 

Malcolm CairdMcAlpin 
Edward Arthur Henry Blunt 
Lieut.-Col, James Entric an 
Alexander Carmichael Stewart 
Walter Frank Hudson 
Adrian James Robert Hope 
John Willoughby Me arcs 
Major Kenneth Oswald Goldie 
Edward Francis Thomas 
Edward Luttrell Moysey 
Thomas Stewart Macpherson 
Maung Po Hla 
Arthur Campbell Armstrong 
Horace Williamson 
Alexander Newmarch 
Gerard Anstiuther Wathen 
Khan Bahadur Mir Sharbat Kban 
Nafcha Smgh Sardar Bahadur 
Raja Maniloll Singh Roy 


Khan Bahadur Dr. Nasarvanji Hormasji 
Clioksy 

William Scott Durrant 
Alexander Marr 
Lawrence Morlcy Stubbs 
Colonel Robert St. John Hickman 
James Macdonald Dunnett 
Lieut.-Col. Michael Lloyd Ferrar 
Levett Mackenzie Kaye 
Coryton Jonathan Webstar Mayno 
1 Walter Swain 
I Major Cyril James Irwin 
Lancelot Colin Bradford Glascock 
Edwin Lessware Price 
I Rai Bahadur Chuni Lai Basu 
Gavin Scott 

Horace Mason Haywood 
Major the Honourable Piers Walter Lcgh 
Harry Tonkinson 
Arthur Edward Nelson 
Alexander Shirley Montgomery 
Kun war Jagdlsh Prasad 
1 Llout.-Col. Andrew Thomas Gage 
I Lieut. ‘Col. John Phillip Cameron 
Frederick Alexander Leetc 
Lleut-Col. Henrv Ross 
Captain Victor Felix Gamble 
Major General Alfred Hooton 
Arnold Albert Musto 
I Abdoor Rahim 
j John Arthur Jones 
The Reverend Canon Edward Guilford 
Keshab Chandra Roy 
Major Henry Benedict Fox 
U. Po Tha 

Captain Albert Gottleib Puech 
Naoioji BapoojiSak'.atuaia 
William Stantlall 

Khan Bahadur I)lwan Abdul Hamid 

Kao Bahadur Thakur llari Smgh 

VV. Alder 

r. R. Martin 

Lt.-Col. D. G. Mitchell 

Lt.-Col. It. H. Chenevlx Trench 

E. O. B. Peel 

The Hon’ble Mr. F. F. Sladen 
A. F. L. Bravne 
C. G. Barnett 
Lt.-Col. A. Leventon 
Lt.-Col. T. Hunter 
Lt.-Col. R. McCarrlson 
J. W. Bhoro 
H. O. Haig 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bazlullah Sahib 
R. W. Maxwell 
J. H. Hechle 
Major]) P. Johnstone 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Hayafc Khan 

Major the Rev. G. D. Barne 

J. Evershed 

L. Graham 

C. A. II. Townsend 

E. W. Legh „ _ 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice H. P. Duval 
J.C. Ker 

F. F. Bion 
P.S.Koelan 

Colonel W. M. Coldstream 
C. \V. Gwynne 
It. B. Ewbauk 
Dr. 11. L. Dhingra 
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Srimant Jagdeo Rao Puar 
MaulvINizam-ud-Din Ahmed 
Sardar Sahibzad a Sultan Ahmed Khan 
P. G. Rogers 

C. W.Dunn 
R. E. Gibson 

Lieut. Col. G.H. Russell 
B. J. Glancy 
H. B. Clayton 

E. W. P. Sims 
Maung Maung Bya. 

Sardar Bahadur Sheo Narayana Singh 
W.T.M. Wright 

A. N. Moberly 

The Rev. E. M. Maephail 
Tj.ieufc-Col. Sir G. Jt. Hearne 
M E. W. Jones 
Major-General R. Heard 
L. L. Mojuradar 
P, E. Percival 
L. O. Clarke 
K. N. Knox 

E. Cornan Smith 
Major G. C. S. Black 
Mirza Moharned Ism nil 
J. M. Ewart 

llai Bahadur T. N. Sadliu 
W. J. Litter 

B. Venkatapathiraju Garu 

F, Clayton 

Diwan Bahadur Shrlnivasa K. Itodda 

F. Yo?:ng 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Asghar AH 
A. W. Street 

G. T). Rudkin 

R. B. Thakur Mangal Singh 

Diwan Bahadur l*. Kcsava Pillai Avargal 

A. R. L. Tottenham 

A. A. L. Parsons 

F. C. Turner 

.T. A. L. Swan 

H. O. Billson 
Colonel C. H. Benslcy 

E. G. Turner 

T. G. Butheiford 
Lieut.-Col. 0. 1). Ogilvle 
Lieut.-Colonel E. C, G. Maddock 

F. Anderson 

G. Cunningham 
Major C. K.Daly 

Lieut.- Colonel J. C. S. Vaughan 

F. C. Crawford 

H. Calvert 

U. Me 

Lieut -Col. the Rcvd. W. T. Wright 
llai Bahadur Gyanondra Chandra Ghore 
Rai Bahadur Sukhamaya Chaudhuri 
Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariyar 
W. L. Travers 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jawahir Singh 
Captain Hissam-ud-Din Bahadur 
Khan Bahadur Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
Rao Bahadur D. B. Raghubir Singh 
Khan Bahadur K. Rustomjl 
Lleut-Col. R. P. Wilson 

G. R. Thomas 

H. Tireman 

A. D. Ashdown 
T. H. Morony 
C. W. Lloyd Jones 


H. A. Crouch 
W. Gaskell 

D. G. Harris 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. A. Hingston 

R. P. Hadow 

Lieut -Col. W. D. Smiles 

J. M Olay 

Lieut.-Col. J A. Brett 
Major H . R. Lawrence 

A. M. MacMillan 

Khun Bahadur Qazi Azizuddin Ahmad 
Ost ar Do Clanville 

K. B. Nawabzada Saiyid Ashrafud Din Alimad 
K. B. Behramjl Hormasjl Nanavati 
Sarendra Nath Mullick 

J. It D. Glascott 
Col. S. H. E. Nicholas 
H A. F Lindsay 

The Jlon’ble Lieut.-Col. A D Macphcrson 
Kashinnth Shriram Jatar 
Jtao Bahadur Vangal Thiruvenkata Krishnama 
Aeharya Avargal 
G Wiles, 

Sahibzada Abdul Majid Khan 

E. it Foy 
B A. Collins 
ll It Maeonachie 
P. Hawkins 
J Wilson-Johnston 
0 M King 
H. W. Emerson 
P. A Kelly 

Li» ut.-Col J. W. I). Megaw 

B. S Kiseh 
l'* D Aseoh 
Major B. Jt. Reilly 
II S. Crosth waite 
Lieut -Col. It H. Bott 
Jadu Nath Sarkar 

P. Hide 

| F. W. Sudmersen 
The Rev. A. J3. Brown 
ltamaswami Srinivasa Sarma. 

E. If. Kealy 

T. R. 8. Venkatarama Sastiigal, 
iM. Irving 

H. 0. B. Shoubridge 
Col. K. V. Kukday 
S. W. Goode 
A. If. W. Bentinck 
if. L. L. A Hanson 

G. S. Bajpai 
W. H. A. Webster 
Rai Bahadur H. K. Ralia 

J. C. B. Drake 
Lieut.-Col. T. W. Harley 

G. Clarke 

Major D. G. Sandeman 

H. J. Bhabha 

Sardar Mir M. A. Khan 
Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din 
A. 0. Woollier 
A. L. Covernton 
P. S. Burrell 

H . Denning 
W. B Brander 

G. W. Hatch 

C. U. Wills 

H. A. Lane 

K. S. Framji 
Col. W. H. Evans 
G. E. Fawcus 
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C. <’. Simpson 
Lieut.-Col. A. C. Taneoek 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. H. L. Haughton 
Lieut.-Col. II. D. Marshal* 

H. 1). G. Law 

It. W, Hanson 

[I. 11. Wilkinson 

Lieut. -Col J. W. Cornwall 

U. D. Anstead 
1). Milne 

VV. itoehe 

Rai Biswambhar liai Bahadur 
Rai T. P. Mukharji Bahadur 

G. K. Devdhar 
Chaudharl Clihaju Ram 

H. 11. The Maharaja ot Bhutan. 

J.H.Jt. Fraser, 

Lt.-Col J. C. H. Leicester 

O. W. C. (’arson 
J. N. Gupta, 

G. 13. So.unes, 

H. (Maddell 
A. G. 13die 

J. B G. Smith 

I). L. Drake- Brockman 

1). M. Stewart 

ii Littlehades 

J. A. Baker 

Lt.-C«»l. R W, Macdonald 

V. S. Wlutwoith 
A. B Brio's 

Lt.-Col. L. D.* E Lenfestey 
J. 13 Armstrong 
li. J.Hnst 

F. V. V. Comports 
Major A. G. Tresidder 

Captain (Temp. Major) A. F. li. Luniby 

P. L Ordu 

liai Bahadur J.inak Singli 
Diwan Bahadur T. Iv. Mehta 
H. W, Nicholson 
A. G. Clow, ICS 

W. 1). 11 Prentice, I.C.S. 

A, H. Lloyd, J.C S. 

A T S to well 
H. C Gowan, I.C S. 

Colonel C. C. Calmer 
,T. Kczlett, T C S. 

G. T. Boag, T.C S. 

C, W. A. 'turner, LC.S. 

Lt.-Col. C L. Dunn, l.M.S. 

A. R. Astbury 

J. N. G. Johnson, I.C.S. 

Major C. J3. T. Erskme 

li. O. Chamier 

13. H. Berthoild, I.C.S. 

Ii A. Horton 
W. H. Doshi 

D. F. Mulla 
G. Morgan 

liao Bahadur Raja Hari Singh of Mahajan 
1C. B. Chong 

F. W. Thomas 
Gurbar Shri V. M. Surag 

G. G. Dey 
'J* G. Beazley 
A. E. GiUiat 
li. H. Beckett 
T. B. Copeland 
F. G. Arnould 

C. S. C. Harrison 
A . H. Mackenzie 


G \ Cot ks 
Col (’. P Gunter 
Prof It. Coupland. 

W. S llopkyns. 

Lt -Col W. 13 C Bradfield 
Lt.-Col L Cook 
Lt -Co]. G. 1). Franklin 


Lt -Col. ((Hony (’ol ) II. R. Will 
Lt.-Col J Cunningham 

H. A. F. Metealie. 

V. K. \ Aravamudlia Ay.mgur 

S I) Smith 

G. 13 C. Wakelield 

liai Bahadur B l> Goeuka 

Dr. H. G Roberts 

Dr..). \ Voeliker 

'the Hon Lieut Colonel H S. Stiong 

G Mai woith Young 

HA B Vernon 

J N Rpy 

J F Dyer 

William Mayes 

Lieut Colonel C I Biierley 

J M D Wrench 

li II A Delves 

H N Gauguleo 

Lieut Colonel VV. G Neale 

Lieut Colonel L 33 L Burns 

J li Dain, I C S 

F II Feainley Whitt ingstall 

Lieut Colonel Ii 13 VVnght 

Lieut Colonel H H Bioomo 

13 F Gunter 

,r A Madam T C S. 

F. W H Smith 
R S Finlow 
W L Scott 
H T Holland 
G H Stoker 
D G Lai 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India, 

ThlB Order was Instituted Jan. 1, 1S78 
and for a like purpose with the simultaneously 
created Order of the Indian Empire. It con- 
sists of the Queen and Queen Mother with some 
lioyai Princesses, and the female relatives of 
Indian Princes or of persons who have held 
conspicuous offices In connection with India 
Badge, tne Royal Cypher In Jewels within au oval 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters C. I. 


Sovereign of the Order. 

THE KING-EMPEROR OF INDIA. 


Ladies of the Order (C. I.) 


Her Majesty T’he Queen 
H. M. the Queen of Norway 

H. li H. the Princess Royal 
H. R. H. the Princess Victoria 
If. M. The Queen of Rou mania 
fl. li. U. Princess Beatrice 
The Ex-Duchess of Cumberland 

H. Ii. II. The Princess of Hohcnlohe- 


Langenburg _ , 

H. li. H. the Princess Louise (Duchess of 

Argyll) 

Hi a ii TT the Grand Duchess Avrll of 


Russia 
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Lady Patricia ltamsay 

H. H. the Princess Marle-Louise 

Baroness Kinlosa 

Lady Jane Emma Crichton 

Dowager Countess of Lytton 

Dowager Baroness Napier of Magdala 

Dowager Marchioness of Dutferin and Ava 

H. H. Maharani of Cooch-Behar 

Marchioness of Lansdowne 

Baroness Harris 

Constance Mary Baroness Weolock 

H. H. Maharani Salilb Chimna Bai Gaekwar 

H. H. Rani Sahib of Gondal 

H. H. the Dowager Maharani of Mjsore 

Lady George Hamilton 

H. H. the Maharani Sahlbaof Udaipur 

Alice, BaronesB Northcote 

Amelia Maria, Lady White 

Mary Katherine. Lady Lockhar 

Baroness Ampthili 

The Lady Wiliingdon 

Countess of Minto 

Marchioness of Crewe 

H. H. Begum of Bhopal 

Fiance Charlote, Lady Chelmsford 

Countess of Reading 

H. H. Maharani Sukhiya Raja Sahiba Scindia 

Alijah Bahadur of Gwalior 
H. E. The hady Itwin. 

Distinctive Badges.— An announcement 
was made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of * Diwan Bahadur ' Sardar Bahadur’, 
‘ Khan Bahadur ’, ‘Rai Bahadur * ltao Baha- 
dur’, ‘Khan Sahib’, Rai Sahib’ and 4 Rao 
Sahib*. Subsequently the following regula- 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
issued : — (1) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the King’s effigy 
crownod and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib. (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
tbc titles of Kh*n, Rai and Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark red border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue witb 
light blue border. 

A Press Note Issued In November, 1914, 
states:— The Government of India have recently 
had under consideration the question of the 
position in which miniatures of Indian titles 
should be worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on the left breaBt fastened by 
a brooch, and not suspended round the neck by 
a ribbon as prescribed in the case of the 
badge Itself. When the miniatures are worn in 
conjunction with other decorations, they should 
he placed immediately after the Kaiser-i-Hind 
Medal. 

Indian Distinguished Service Medal.— This 
medal was instituted on June 28th, 1907, by an 
Army Order published in Simla as a reward 
t or both commissioned and non-commissioned 


officers of the regular and other forces in India. 
It bears on the obverse the bust of King Edward 
VII, and on the reverse a laurel wreath encircl- 
ing the words For Distinguished Service. The 
medal, lg Inches in diameter, is ordered to be 
worn immediately to the right of all war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon 1| in. wide, with 
blue edges } in. wide. This medal may be 
conferred by the Viceroy of India. 

Indian Order of Merit.— This reward of 
valour was instituted by the H. E. I. Co. in 
1837, to reward personal biavery without any 
reference to length of service or good conduct. 
It is divided into three classes and is awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
conduct in the field. On the advancement 
from one class to another the star is surrendered 
to the Government, and the superior class 
substituted, but in the event of the death of 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoration 
Phe order carries with it an increase of one-third 
In the pay of the recipient, and in the event of 
his death the allowance is continued to his 
widow for three yearn. The First Class con- 
sists of » star of eight points, lg in. in diameter, 
having in the centre a ground of dark blue 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the inscription Rewaid of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laurel In gold. The Second Class 
star is of silver, with the wreaths of laurel in 
gold; and the Third Class entirely of silver. 
The decoration is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar fiom a dark-blue ribbon 1J in. 
in w idth with red edges, bearing a gold or silver 
buckle according to class 

Order of British India.— This order was 
instituted at the same time as the Order of 
Merit, to reward native commissioned officers 
for long and faithful service in the Indian Army 
Since 1878, however, any person European or 
native, holding a commission in a native regi- 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference to creed or colour. 
The First Class consists of a gold eight-pointed 
radiated star 1} in. in diameter. The centre is 
occupied by a lion statant gardant upon a 
ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark-blue 
band inscribed Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
{a in. in diameter, through which the ribbon, 
once blue, now red, is passed for suspension 
from the neck. The Second Class is in. in 
diameter with dark-blue enamelled centre : 
there is no crowm on this class, and the suspend- 
er is formed of an ornamental gold loop. The 
reverse is plain in both classes. The First Class 
carries with it the title Sirdar Bahaaur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day 
and the Second the title of Bahadur, and an 
oxtra allowance of one rupee per day. 

Indian Meritorious Service Medal— This 
was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states “ a non-com- 
missioned officer must surrender his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal”; but on 
being promoted to a commission he may retain 
the M. S. medal, but the annuity attached to 
it will cease. On the obverse is the diademed 
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bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil is the word India. The medal, 1 1 in. in dia- 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the meter, is suspended from a scroll by means 
Legend Victoria Kalsar-i- Hind. On the reverse of a red ribbon 1$ in. wide. The medal 9 issued 
is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath of during the reigns of Queen Victoria’s sucecs- 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath; sors bear on the obverse their bust In profile 
between the two wreaths is the inscription for with the legend altered to EDWATtDVS or 
meritorious service Within the palm wreath GEORGIVS. 


THE KAISAR-I-HIND MEDAL. 


This decoration was instituted in 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant— which 
was amended in 1901 and 1912 — being as 
follows: — “Whoreas We, taking into Our 
lloyal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
important and useful services rendered to 
Us In Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also Into consideration the ex- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour: Now lor 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 
aforesaid, We have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heiis 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration." The decoration is styled 
" The Knisar-1-Hlnd Medal for Public Ser- 
vice in India " and consists of two classes. 
The Medal is an oval shaped Radge or Deco- 
ration — in gold for the First Class and in 
silver for the Second Class — with the Royal 
Cypher on one side and on the reverse the 
words " Kaisai-i-Hlnd for Public Service 
in India it is suspended on the left breast 
by a dark blue ribbon. 

Recipients of the 1st Class. 

Abdus Samad Khan of Rampur 
Acharlyar, Diwan Bahadur Tlrumalal Desik 
Achariyar, Diwan Bahadur V. Krishna 
Ayyangar Ramanuja 
Advani, M. 8. 

Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Qazi Khalil-ud-Din 
Aivar, Mrs. Parvati Animal Chandra Sekhara. 
Alexander, A. L, 

Allyn, Dr. (Miss) Jessie Matilda, m.d. 

Aloysia, Eov Mother Mary 
Amarchand, Rao Bahadur Ramnarayan 
Arapthill, Margaret, Baroness 
Anderson, The Rev. H. 

Ashton, Albert Frederick 
Ashton, Dr. R. J. 

Ayyar, Dr. P. S. A. Chandrasekhara 
Baird-Smith, J. R. 

Balfour, Dr. Ida 
Banerji, Sir P. C. 

Bandorawalla, N M. 

Banks, Mrs. A. E. 

Barber, Benjamin Russell 
Barber, Rev. L. 

Bare, Doctor Esther GImson, m.d, 

Barnes, Major Ernest 

Barton, Mrs. Evelyn Agnes 

Basu, Sir Kailas Chandra, Ral Bahadur 

Beals, Dr., Amerioan Marathi Mission, Bombay 

Bear, Mrs. Georglana Mary 

Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 

Beck, Miss Emma Josephine. 

Bell, Lt -Col. Charles Thornhill 
Benson, Doctor (Miss) A. M, 


Benson, Lady 

Bentley, Dr. Charles Albert 
Bertram, Rev. Father F. 

Best all, A. H. 

Bhandari, Ral Bahadur Gopal Das 

Bikanir, Maharaja of 

Blngley, Major-General Alfred 

Biwalkar, Sardar Parashram Krlshnarao 

Blanche Annie, Sister 

Blowers, Commissioner Arthur Robert 

Bonington, Max Carl Christian 

Booth-Tucker, Frederick St. George do Lautour 

Bosanquet, Oswald Vivian 

Bose, Kill Bahadur Sir Bipin lviislma. 

Bott, Captain R. H. 

Brahmachari, Rao Bahadur U. N. 

Bramley, Percy Brooke 
Bray, Denys DeSaumarer 
Biayne, Mis 
Broadway, Alexander 
Brown, Rev. A. B. 

Brown, Dr. Miss E. 

Brown, Rev. W. E. W. 

Brunton, James Forest 
Buchanan, Rev. John 
Bull, Henry Martin 
Burn, Richard 

Barnett, General Sir Charles John 
Caleb, Dr. 0. C. 

Calnan, Denis 

Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert Neil 
Campbell, Dr. Miss S. 

Campion, John Montriou 
Carleton, Di. (Miss) Jessie, M.P. 

Carleton, Marcus Bradford 
Carlyle, Lady 
Carmichael, Lady 
Carter, Edward Clark 
Castor, Lieut.-Col. R. H 
Chand, Sakhi, Rai Bahadur 
Chand, Rai Bahadur Lala Tara 
Chapman, R. A. B. 

Chatterton, The Rt. Rev. Eyre, D. D. 
Chatterton, Alfred 
Chatterton, Mrs. L. 

Chaudhuri, Raia Sarat Chandra Rat 
Chetty, Dewan Bahadur K. P. Putfcanna 
Chitnavis. Sir Shankar Madho 
Chuts, Mrs 
Coldstream, William 
Comley, Mrs. Alice 

Commissariat, (Miss) Sherin Hormuzshaw 
Copeland, Theodore Benfey 
Coppel, Right Rev. Bishop Francis Stephens 
Corbett, Capt. J. E. (Retd.) 

Cousens, Henry 
Cox, Arthur Frederick 
Crawford, Francis Colomb 
Croethwaite, The Rev. 0. A, 

Crouch, H, N. 

Currimbhoy, Mahomedbhoy 
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Dane, Lady 

Darbhanga, Maharaja of 
Darbyshire, Miss Eufch 
Das, Ham Saran 
Das, Sri Gadadhar Rainanuj 
Das, Ral Bahadur Lala Mathra 
Davies, Arthur 
Davies, Rev. Can. A. W. 

Davies, Mrs. Edwin 
Davis, The Rev. 0. 

Davis, Miss Gertrude 
Davys Mis. 

Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
Debl, Ravi Murari Kumari 
Devi, Maharani Parbaai 

deLotbiniere, Lieutenant-Colonel Alain C. Joly 
Devohar, G. K. 

Dewas (Junior Branch), Maharaja of 
Dhar, Her Highness the Rani Hahiba Luxraibai 
Pavar of 

Dhingra, Dr. Behari Lai 
Dobson, Mrs. Margaret 
Douglas, Dr. E. 

Drysdale, Rev. J. A. 

Du Bern, Amedoe George 
Du Bern, Jules Emile 
Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edwards 
Earle, The non’ble Sir Archdale 
Evans, The Rev. J. C. 

Faigelson, Father A. 

Farrer, Miss E. M. 

Fatina Sidhlka, Begum Saheba 
Ferard, Mrs. Ida Margaret 
Fosbrookc, Mrs. M. E. A. 

Francis, Edward Belcham 
Frindt-Moller, C. F. 

Gani, Dlwan Bahadur D. Sosliagiri Rao Pantulu 
Garu, Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao 
Pantulu 

Garu, Dlwan Bahadur Raghupati Venkata- 
ratnam Nayudu 
Ghosal, Mr. Jyotsnanat.h 
Gillmore, The Rev, David Chandler 
Glazebrook, N. 8. 

Glenn, Ilenry James Hoamey 
Gonz&ga, Rev, Mother 
Gordon, The Rev DR. 

Gosehen, Viscountess 
Graham, Miss A. 8. 

Gregory, Brother 

Graham, The Rev. John Anderson 
Graham, Mrs. Kate 
Grattan. Colonel Henry W llllaro 
Griffin, Miss E. 

Guilford, The Rev. E. (with Gold Bar) 

Guyer, H. C. 

Gwyther, Lieut.-Colonel Arthur 

Hahn, Tho Rev. Ferdinand 

Haig, L’cutenant-Colone) Patrick Balfour 

Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 

Hamilton. Major Robert Edward Archibald 

Hankin, E. H. 

Hanson, The Rev. O, 

Harper, Dr. R, 

Hart, Dr. Louisa Helena 

Harvest, Lieut.-Colonel Herbert do Vera 

Harvey, Miss R. 

Hatch, Miss Sarah Isabel 
Hawker, Miss A. M. 

Henrietta, Mother 


Indian Orders. 

Hey, Miss D. C. deLay 
Hiekinbofcham, The Rev. J. H. 

Higginbotham, S. 

Hiidesley, The Rev. Alfred Herbert 
Hodgson, Edward Marsden 
Hodgson, (Miss) F. A. 

Hoeck, Rev. Father L. V. 

Hogan, W. J. Alexander 
Holmes, Major, J. A. H. 

Holdemess, Sir Thomas William 
Holland, H.T. 

Home, Walter 
Hopkins, Mrs, Jessie 
Hormusji, Dr. S. C. 

Houlton, Dr. (Miss) Charlotte, M.D. 

Howard, Mrs. Gabrlelle Louise Caroline 
HoylamL John Somerwell 
Hume, The Rev. R. A, 

Husband, Major Jam^s 
Hutchinson, Major William Gordon 
Hutchinson. Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchison, J. 

Hutwa, The Maharani Jnan Manjari Kuari of 
Hvdari, Mrs. Amina 

Irvine, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Walter 
Ismail, Muhammad Yusaf 
Ives, Harry William Maclean 
Iyer, Diwan Bahadur C. 8. 

•laekson, Rev. James Chadwick 
James, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Henry 
Jankibai 

Jehanglr, Mrs. Oowasji 
Jenvier, Rev. C. A . R. 

Jerwood, Mi«s H J) 

Josephine, Sister 

Kamribal, Shri Rani Saheba, of Jasdan. 

Kapur, Raja Ban Bihari 
Kaye, G. R. 

Kelly, The Rev. E. W. 

Kerr, Mrs. Isabel 
Khan, Khan Bahadur Kuli 
Khan, Khan Bahadur Moghal Baz 
King, Mrs. D. 

Klopsch, Dr. Louis 

Knox, Lady (Bar to Kaisar-l-Hind Gold Medal) 
Kochamma, Sreemathi Vadasseri Ammaveedu 
Ko, Taw Sein 

Kothari, Sir Jehanglr Hormusji 
Kugelberg, Dr. C. F. 

Lamb, The Hon'bie Sir Richard Amphlett 
Lant, The Rev. W. E. 

Lee, Mrs 
Lee Ah Yain 
Lindsay, D'Arcy 
Ling; Miss Catharine Frances 
Loublere, Rev, Father E. F, A. 

Lovett, The Hon'bie Mr. Harrington Verney 
Luck, Wilfred Henry 
Lukis, Lady 
Lyall, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert William Steel* 
MacLean, Rev. J. H. 

Macnaghten, Mr. F. M. 

Macwatfc, Major-General Robert Charles 
Madhav Rao, Vishwanath Patankar 
Mahant of Emai Math, Puri 
Malegaon, Raje of 
Malvi, Tribhuvandas Narottamda* 
Maneckchand, Seth Motilal 
Mann, Dr. Harold 

Manners-Smith, The Hon'bie Mr. Francis 
8t. George 
Marie, Rev. Mother 
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Mary of St. Pauls, Ilev. Mother 
Matthews, ltev. Father. 

Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
MoCarrison, Major Ltobert 
MoCloghry, Colonel .Tames 
Mcdougall, Miss E. 

McKenzie, The Rev. J. R. 

McNeel, The Itov. John 
Mehta, Dr. D. If. 

Mehta, Mis Xra\ati. 

Meiklejohn, Miss W. J. 

Meston, Rev. W. 

Millard, Walter Samuel 

Miller, The llev. William 

Minto, Dowager, Countess of. C. 7. 

Moolgaokar, Dr. S, R, 

Monahan, Mrs. Ida 
Monahan, Mrs. Olive 
Morrison, F. E. 

Morgan, George 
Muir, Rev. E. 

Muir Mackenzie, Ladv Therese 
Mu lye, V. Krishnarao 
Nariman, Dr. Temulji Rhikaji 
Narsinghgarh, Her Highness the Rani Shiv Kun» 
war Sahiba of 
Neve, Dr. Arthur 
Neve, Dr. Earnest 
Newcomb, T1 e Rev. .T, 

Nichols, The Rev. Dr. Charles Alvord 
Nicholson, Sir Frederick Augustus 
Nisbet, John 
Noyce, William Florey 
Oakley, Rev. E. S. 

O’Byrne, Gerald John Evangelist 
O’Donnell, Doctor J. P. 

O'Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 
Oh , Maung Ba (atia*) Ah inedullah 
Oldham, Chailes Evelyn Arbuthnot William 
O'Meara, Major Eugene John 
Padfh Id, The Rev. W. if. G. 

Panna, Maharani of 
Parakh, Dr. N. N. 

Paranjpye, Dr. Raghunath Purshottam 
Pears, S. D. 

Pedley, Dr. Thomas Franklin 
Pennell, Mrs. A. M. 

Peifnmi, The ltev. L. C. 

Pettigara Khan Bahadur Kavasji Jamshedjl 
Phelps, Edwin Ashby 
Pickford, Alfred Donald 
Piggot, Miss II. 

Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 
Plttendrigh, Rev. G. 

Plamondon, Rev. Mother S. C. 

Plant, Captain William Charles Trew Gray 
Gambler 
Platt, Dr. Kate 
Posnett, Rev. C. W. 

Poynder, Lieut. -Colon el John Leopold 
Prasad, Lt.-Col. Kanta 
Prasad, Pandit Sukhdeo 
Price, John Dodds 
Purer. Rev W. C B. 

Ray, Rao Jogendra Narayan, Raja Bahadur 
Reading, Countess of 
Reed, Miss M. 

Reid, Frederick David 
Reid, R. N. 

Reynolds, Leonard William 
Richmond, Mr. Thomas 
Rivington, Tin Rev. Canon, 0, «. 

Roberts. Dr. H, G. 
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Rose-Greenfield, (Miss) 

Robson, Dr. Robert George 
Rost, Lt.-Col. Ernest Refnbold 
Row, Dr. Raghavcndra 
Rov, Babu Harendra Lai 
Ruddle, Mis. M. I 
Hainthat, Maharaja of 
Sanderson, Lady 
Sarabhai Ambalal 
Sawday, !t,ev. G. W. 

Schofleld, Miss M. T. 

Schucicn, Rev. Father T. T. Vander 
Scott, Doctor A. 

Scott, Mary If. Harriot 
Scott, Rev. Dr. H. R. 

Scott, Rev. W. 

Scndder, Rev. Dr. Lowis Rousseau 

Scudder, Miss Ida 

Sell, The Rev. Canon Edward 

Semple, Lieut.-Colonel Sir David 

Sharp, Henry 

Sharpe, liev. E D, 

Sharpe, Walter Samuel 
S heard, E 

Shepherd, Rev. James 
Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B. 

Sheppard, William Didsbury 

Shillidy, The Rev. John 

Shore," Lieut.-Colonel Robert 

Shou bridge, Major Charles Alba nly ravin 

Simon, The Rev. Mother 

Singh, Munshl Ajlt 

Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakhsh 

Singh, RaiHira 

Sita Jial 

Skinner, The Rev. Dr. William 
Skrefaiud, The Rev. Larsorsen 
Smith, Mrs \ (’. 

Smith, Licut.-Colonel Henry 
Smith, S. 

Solomon, Captain W. E. 

Sorabji, Miss Cornelia 
Southon, Major Charles Edward 
Souza, Dr. A. 

Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
Spicer, Miss 
Stait, Dr. Mrs. 

St. Lcger, William Douglas 
St. Lucie Reverend Mother 
Stampo, William Leonard 
Stanos, Robert 
Starr, Mrs. L. A. (with bai) 

Stephens, The Rev F C. 

Stokes, Dr. William 
Stiatford, Miss L AT. 

Surat Kuar, Rani Sahiba 
Symons, Mrs M. L. 

Tabard, The Rev. Antoine Marie 
Talatt, Edalji Dorabji 
Tavlor, Tne Rev. George Pritchard 
Taylor, Dr. Herbert F. Leclnnere 
Thakral, Lai a Mu! Chund 
Thomas, T he Rev. Stephen Sylvester 
Thomas, The Rev. 

Thompson, Miss E. 

Thurston, Edgar 

Tilly, Harry Lindsay 

Tfndail, Christian 

Todhunter, Lady Ellis 

Tucker, Lieut.-Col. William Hancock 

Turner, Dr. John Andrew, O.I.E. 

Ty deman, E. 

Tyndale-Biscoe, The Rev. Cecil Earle 
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Tyrrell, Lieut,-Col. Jasper Robert Joly 
Vadakke Kurupam Parukutti Nctyarammal 
Vaidyanatha Seshagiri Ayyar, A verbal, M. R. 

Ry,. Tiruchendurai 
Vandyke, Frederick Reginald 
Van Hoock, Rev. Father Louis, S j. 

Vaughan. Lieut.-Colonel Joseph Charier Stoelke 

Venugopala, Raja Bahadur 

Vernon, Mrs. Margaret 

Victoria Sister Mary 

Wadhwan, The Rani Sahib Slta Bai of 

Wadi a. Sir Hormasjl Ardeshir 

Wagner, Rev. Paul 

Wake, Licilfc.-Colonel Edward St, Aubvo 
(with Gold Bar) 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walker, Lady Fanny 
Walter, Major Albert Elijah 
Wanless, Mr. W. J. 

Ward, Lieut-CoL Ellaeott Beamon 
Waterhouse, Miss Agnos May 
Watt Rev .1 
Webb, Miss M. V. 

Westeott, Tile Rfc. Rev. Dr. Foss. 

Whipham, Miss F. ‘ 

Whitehead, Mrs. J. 

Wilkinson, Lieut.-Colonel Edmund 
Wlllingdon, The Lady 
Wilson- Johnston, Joseph 
Wilson, Lady 

Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 
Wood, Arthur Robert 
Young, Dr. E, L. 

Young, The R.ev. John Cameron 
Younghusband, Arthur Delaval 
Younghusband, Lleut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward 

Recipients of the 2nd Class. 

A bul Fatli Moulvl Saiyed 
Abdul Ghani 

Abdul Hussain, Mian Bhal 

Abdul Hussein 

Abdul Kadir 

Abdul Majid Khan 

Abdulla, Miss Jsabolla 

Abdur Razzak IChan, Subadar 

Acharlyar, Mrs. Sit-a Tiruvenkata 

Agha Mohamed Khald-Bio-Mohame j Karim 

Ahmad, Capt. Dabiruddin 

Ahmad, Mr. Mukhtar 

Alfred, Miss A. 

Aii Sh abash Khan Sdiib Shaikh 
Alladi lviMiiiasw.imi Ayyar 
Allen, Miss Fannie 
Allen, Rev. Dr. F. V. 

Alien, Mrs. M. O. 

Allen, Miss Maud 

Ammal, Rishiyr Subrahmanya Ayyar Sublu 
Lakshmi 
A mar Nath, Lala 
A mar Singh 
Amelia, Rev. Mother 
Anastesie, Sister 
Anderson, Andrew 
Andrew, The Rev. Adam 
Anscomb, Major Allen Mellen 
Anstie-Smith, Rev. G. 

Antla, Jamshedji Merwanji 
Antia, J. D 
Antometta, Mother M. 

Arndt., Mrs. Vhylis Evelyn 
Ashton, Di. Robert John 
Askwith, Miss Anne Jane 
Atkinson, John William 


Atkinson, lady Constance 
Attavar, Balkiishna Chetty Avcrgal 
Augustin, The Rev. Father 
Aung, Mrs. ilia 

Ayyar. Tiruvurur Swaminath Ramaswaml. 

Aziz Husain, Khan Sahib Mir 
Badri Parshad 

Baker, Honorary Major Thomas 
Balbhadra Dass Mirhoutra 
Rail, Miss Marguerite Dorothy 
Itallantlne, W. J IT. 

Banerjee, A b inash Chandra 

Banerji, Professor Jammi Nath 

Banks, Dr. Charles 

Bspat, Risaldar Sadashiva Krishna 

Barbara, Mother 

Barclay, Mrs. Edith Martha 

Bardsley, Miss Jane Blissett 

Barnabas, Thomas Cunningham 

Barnett, Miss Maude 

Barstow, Mrs. Melaino 

Barton, Mrs. Sybil 

Baw, Manng Kan 

Baw, U. San 

Bawden, Rev. 3. D. 

Bayley, Lieut.-Colonel Edward Charles 
Bcadon, Dr. M. O’Brien 

Beatson-Bell, The Rev, Sir Nicholas Dodd, 
K 0 S.I., K.O.I.K. 

Beg, Mirza Kallch Beg Faridun 

Benjamin, Joseph 

Bertie, Albeit Cliiford 

Best, James Theodore 

Bevilio, Lieut.-Colonel Francii Granville 

Bhagwandas, BaiZaocrbal 

Bhajan Lai 

Bhan, Lala Udhai 

Bbatia, Mr Blharilal 

Bldde, Raoji Janardhan 

Bhutt, Chhotelal Goverdhan 

Bldikar, Shankar VTtlial Bihari Lat, Babu Birj' 

Blgge, Mis. Violet Evelj n 

Bihar i Lai 

BIrla, Rai Bahadur Baldeo Das 
Birney, Mrs. S. J). 

Blsheshwar Nath, Lala 

Btssett, Miss Mary P„onaId 

Biswas, Babu Annoda Mohan 

Blackhara, Lieut.-Colonel Robert James 

Biaekmore, Hugh 

Blackwood, John Ross 

Blair, The Rev. J. C. 

Blenktnsop, Edward Robert Kaye 

Bolster, Miss Anna 

Booth, Miss Mary Warburton 

Borah, Balinarayan 

Bose, Miss Kiroth 

Bose, Miss Mona 

Botting, W. E. 

Bowen, Griffith 
Brahmanand, Pundit 
Brander, Mrs. Isabel 
Bray, Lady 

Bremner, Lt.-Col. Arthur Grant 
BrentnalJ, Miss Nina Tillotson 
Brij Bihari Lai 
Brock, Miss L.Iian Winifred 
Enough, The Rev. Anthony Watson 
Browne, Charles Edward 
Brown, Dr. Edith 
Brown, Mrs. Jean. 

Buckley, Miss Margaret Elizabeth 
Bucknall, Mrs, Mary 
Hunter, J, P. 
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Burt, Bryce Chudleigb 
Burton, Miss 
Butt, Miss L. 

Cain, Mrs. Sarah 
Caleb, Mrs. M. 

Callaghan, H. W. 

Campbell, Miss GortTude Jane, 

Campbell, Miss Rate 
Campbell, Miss SusaD 
Campbell, Miss Mary Jane 
Campbell, The Rev. Thomas Vincent 
Carmichael, Miss Amy Wilson 
Carey, Miss li B 
Carr, Miss Emma 
Carr, Thomas 

Cassels, Mj ft. Laura Mary Elizabeth 

Catherine, SRter 

Catteil, Major Gilbert Landale 

Cecilia, Sister Fannie 

Chakra varti, ltai Bahadur Birendra Nath 

Chalinars, T. 

Chamberlain, The Rev. William Isaac 
Chandler, The Rev. John Scuddor 
Chatterii, AnadiNath 
Chatterjeu, Mis. Omila Bala 
Chetty, Mr Carnapaty Vankata Krisbnaswami 
Uhetti Garu, Dhvun Bahadur. Gopathy 
Narayanaswami. 

Chetti, Mrs. C. K. 

Chirag Din, Seth 
Chltale, Ganesh Krishna 
Ohogrnal, Karnidhan 
Churchward, P, A. 

Chye, Leong 
Clancey, John Charles 
Clark, Herbert George 
Clarke, Miss Flora 
Claypolo, Miss Henrietta 
Clerk, Miss M. 

Clerke, Honorary Major Louis Arthur Henry 
Clour, A. F. 

Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 
Coclho, V. A. 

Coombs, George Oswald 

Coombes, Joslah Waters 

Cooper, Dosabhai Pestonjl, Khan Bahadur 

Cooper, Miss Marjorie Olhe 

Cope, Rev. Joseph Hot belt 

Correa, Miss Marie 

Corthorn, Dr. Alice 

Corti, The Rev. Father Fanshi, 8.J. 

Cottle, Mrs. Adela 
Coutts, J. E, 

Cox, Mrs. E. 

Coxon, Stanley William 
Crow, Charles George 
Orozicr, Dr. J. 

Cumming, James William Nlcol 
Cummings, The Rev. John Ernest 
Cutting, Rev. William 
DaCosla, Miss Ziila Edith 
Dadabhoy, Lady Jerbanoo 
DaGama, Aceaeio 

D ’Albuquerque, Cajetaninho Francis 
Dairy mple-Hay, Charles Vernon 
Daniel, J. 

Daniels, Miss 

Dann, Rev. George James 

Das, Ram Lala 

Das, Mathura Lala 

Das, Niranjan 

Dass, Malik Narain 

Datta, Dr. Dina Nath Pritha 


Davidson, Captain 1 ). J. 

Davies, Miss Harriot 
Davis, Miss B. E. 

DavB, Mis', M. K. 

Davys. Mrs. M L. 

Daw, Jvi (i N30111 
Dawson, Alexander Thomas 
Dawson, Mrs. Charles Hutton 
Deane, George Archibald 
Deoji, Hazi Ahmed, lvhan Sahib 
TleKantzow, Mrs. Marv Aphiasia 
DeLa Croix, Sister Paul 
Desmond, J. 

Devi, Bibi Kashmiri 
Dew, Lady 

DeWachter, Father Francis Xavier 
Dewes, Lieut.-Colonel Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, T. 

Dharm Chand, Lala 
Dip Singh, Thakur 
Dockrell, Major Moigan 
Dodson, Dr. E. 1 . 

Drake, Miss Joan 
Drummond, Rev C, C. 

Drysdale, Mrs. Christiana M .1 * 

Dube, Bhagwati Charan 
Dundas, Charles Lawrence 
Dunlop, Alexander Johnstone 
Dun, Miss L E 
Dunk, Mis M. R 
Durjan Singh, Kao Bahadur 
Dutta. Mehta Ham am 
Duval, Mrs. Ethel Aldersey 
D wane, Mrs. Mary 

Eagle«orae, George 

Edgell, Meut.-Colonel Edward Arnold 
Edward, R. 

Ekambar.un Plllal T. 

Elliot, Mrs. 1 . B. 

Elsie, Sisltcr 
Elwes, Mrs. A. 

Emanuel. Mrs. 

Ennis. Miss E J 
Esi li, Dr C. D. 

Evans, The Rev. John Ceredig 
Evans, Miss Josephine Annie 

Fane, Lady Kathleen Emily 

Faridoonji, Mrs. tiilla 

Earrer, Miss Ellen Margaret 

Farzand Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, Kazi S.iiyld 

Fawcett, Mrs. Gertrude Maiy 

Fazal Eiaiii, Mrs, R. S. 

Fernandez, A. P. 

Fernand* s. Father Mullet's Chautable Institution 
F french. Lieut .-Colonel Thomas 
Fielding, Miss H M 
Fisk, Miss N . B. 

Fit/gcrald, Mr. E. H 
Flashraan. Thomas Charlec 
Fleming, James Francis 
Flemina, Si-d<*rMary 
t letcher. Miss 
Flint, Dr. E. 

Koglienl, Rev, J. P. 

Ford, Miss Mary Angela 
Forman, The Rev. Henry 
Forrester, G. 

Foster, Lieut. P. 

Foulkes, It. 

Fox, Alfred Charles 
Frances, Steter Jane 
Francis, W. 
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Franklin, Miss M. H. 

Fraser, Robert Thomson 
Fyson, Hugh 

Gairola, Rai Bahadur Pandit Tata Dutt 
Gal jar, Mrs. Shivagaurl 
Gabriel, Ephraim Manasseh 
Galbibai. Bai 
Gama, Dr 

Gandhy, Mr. Pestonji Jamsetj) 

Garthwaite, Liston 
Gaso, Rev. J. 

Gaskell, W. 

Gafceley, Thomas Joseph 
George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 
Ghamandl Singh, fJeufc.-Col. Kan war 
Uhose, Babu Mahatap Chandra 
Ghose, Babu J. N. 

Ghulam Bari, Mrs. 

Ghulam Murtaza Bhutto, Shah Nawaz 
GlfTard, Mrs. Alice 
Gillespie, Harry Rupeit Sylvester 
Gilmore, R. J. 

Glanville, Miss R. E. 

Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 

Goldsmith, The Rev. Canon Malcolm George 
Goodbody, Mrs. 

Gorman, Patrick James 

Goswami, Sri Sri Naradev Dakhlnpat Adhiknr 
Gowardhandas, ChatrabhuJ 
Govind Lai, Lala 

Grant, Lieut.-Colonel John Weymhs 

Grant, Miss Jean 

Grant, The Rev. John 

Grant, l)r. Lilian Wemyss 

Gravely, Mrs. Martha Booth 

Gray, Mrs. Hester 

Gray, Commissary William David 

Greany, Peter Mawe 

Greenfield, Miss R. 

Greenwood, D. A. 

Greg, L. H. 

Griessen, Albert Edward Pierre. 

Gulliford, The Rev. Henry 
Gumblev, Mr Douglas 
Gune, Trimbak Raghunath 
Gyl, Maung Pet 
Haaf, Rev E. A. 

Hadow, Rev. Frank Burnesa 
Halyatt Malik 

Haji Hakim Muhammad Abdul Aziz Salieb, 
Khan Bahadur. 

Hanrahan, W. G. 

Harding, Miss C. 

Harendra Kumar Chakrabarti. 

Harper, The Rev. A.E. 

Harris, Miss A. M. 

Harris, Dr. B. 

Harris, Miss 8, 

Harrison, Henry 
Harrison, Mrs. M. F 
Harrison, Robert Tulils 
Harvey, Father E. 

Harvey, Miss Minnie Elizabeth 
Harvey, Mias Rose 

Haworth, Major Lionel Berkeley Holt 
Hayes, Miss Mary Lavlnia 
Hayes, Captain P. 

Haynesa A. G. 

Hibbard, Miss J* F. 

Hickman, Mrs. Agnes 
Hicks, Rev. G. E. 

Higgins, Andrew Frank 
Hill, Eliott 


H ill, Henry b rands 
Hodge, Rev J. Z 
Hodgson, Florence Amy 
Hoff. Sister, W. J. K. 

Hoffman, The Rev. Father John, 8. J. 
Hogg, Huny William 
Hogg .Miss B. lv 

Holbrooke; Major Bernard Frederick Rope 
Holden, Major Hvla Napier 
Holdfoith, Miss G. J. 

Holliday, Miss Eileen Mabel. 

Holman, Miss Charlotte 
Homer, ("harks John 
Hoogewerf, Edmund 
Hope, Dr. Charles Henry Standlsh 
Ilopkyns, Mrs, E. 

Ho.sk Inga, Rutherford Vincent Theodore 

Houghton, Henry Ed waul 

lit in ICjaw, Mung 

Hughes, Frank John 

Hughes, Mi«s Lizbeth Beil 

Hunter, Honorary Captain Jaine9 

Hutchings, Miss Emily 

Hutchison, Dr. John 

fbrahim, Maulvi Muhammad 

fhsan All 

Inglis, Mrs. Ellen 

Ii eland, The Rev. W. F 

Jackson, Mrs. Emma 

Jackson, Mrs. K. 

Taijee Bai (Mrs. Petit) 

Jainath, Atal Pandit 
Jamn.i Piasad. 

.Tamsbod Dadabhai Muuuiff 
Janakibai Bhatt, Mis. 

Jervis, Mrs. Edith 
Jerwood, Miss H. 

Jwanandan 

Joglekar, Rao Bahadur Gancsb Vonkatcbli 
Jolin, Rev. Brother 
Johnston, Augustus Frederick 
Johnstone, Mis. Edith Alma 
Johnstone, Mrs. Rosalie 
Jones, Rev. D. G. 

Jones, The Rev. John Peter 
Jones, The Rev. Robert 
Jones, I'ho Rev. John Pengweyn 
Jones., Mis. A. V. 

Jofthec, D L. 

Jones, Mrs. V. R . B. 

Joseph, The Rev. Mother Mary, 

Josbi, Naiayan Malha** 
foshi, Trimbak Waman 
loss, Miss F. 

Joti Prasad, Lain 
Joti Ram 
Joyce, Mrs. E. L. 

Tudd. <\ it 
.Tugaldas, M. 

Jung, Slier, Khan Bahadur 
fwala Trasad, Mrs. 

Jwala Singh, Sirdar 
Kalubava, Azam Kcsarkhar* 

Kanow, Yasuf 
Kanga, Mrs. 

KapadL., M. K. 

KapaJia, Miss Motlbal 
Karanjia, Mr. B. N. 

Karve, Dhondo Kesbav 
Kathleen, Mrs; 

Keene, Miss H. 

Kekhusliro, Dr. Sorabji Sethna 
K'davkar* Miss Krisbnabal 
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Kell., , Claude Cyril 
Kelly, MIsb Eleanor Sarah 
Kemp, V. N., Tlio Rev. 

Ker, Thomas 
Khainilena Sailo 

Khan, Hon. Lieut-Nawab Jambhed All 
Khan, Mrs 

Kharshedjl, Mi33 S. K. 

Khujoorina, Nadlrshah Nowrojee 
Kida'- Nath, Lala 
King, Rev. Hr. R. A. 

Kins, Robert Stewart 
Kirloskar, Lakshman Kashinath 
Kitchin, Mrs. M. 

Knight, If. VV. 

Knollys, Lleut.-Col. Robert Walter Edmond 
Knox, Major Robert Welland 
Kothewala, Mulla Yusuf Ali 
Kreyer, Lieut.-Colonei Frederick August 
Christian 

Krishnan, Rao Bahadur lvottayi 
Kugler, Miss Anna Sarah 
Kumaran, P. L. 

Lajja Ram 

Lai, Miss Grace Sohan. 

Lamb, Dr. J. 

Lambourn.G. E. 

Lang, John 

Langhorne, Frederick James 
Lankester, Dr. Arthur ColborLe 
Latham, Miss J. L. 

Laugh hn. Miss L. II. M. 

Lawrence, Captain Henry Rundlo 
Lawrence Henry Staveley 
Lear, A. M. 

Leslie-Jones, Leicester Hudson 
Littlo, Mr. M. 

Lloyd, Miss Ellizabeth 
Lloyd, Mia. E. M. 

Lobo, Muss Ursula Maiie. 

Locke, Robert Uenrv 
Longhursfc, Miss H. G. 

Lorimei , Mrs 

Low, Charles Ernest 

Luce, Miss L. E 

Luck, Misa Florence Ada 

Lund, George 

Mac Abater, The Rev. G. 

Mackay, Rev. J. S. 

Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 

Mackenzie, Howard 

Mackenzie, Mias Mina 

MacKinnon, Miaa Grace 

Macleod, Lieut.-Colonei John Norman 

MacKellar, Dr. Margaret 

Macknee, H. C. 

Macphad, Miss Alexandnna Matilda 
Macphall, The Rev. James Merry 
Macrae, The Rev. Alexander 
Madan, Mr. Rustamji Hormaajl 
Maddox, Lieut.-Colonei Ralph Henry 
Madeley, Mrs. E. M. 

Mahadcvi, Srimati 
Ma hummed Allanur Khan 
Malden, J. W. 

Maitra Babu Bhuban Mohan 
Maihk, Saalu Bhusan 

Marulayam Anandapillai Tirunaiuyaua Acliara* 
riyar 

Maracan, Esmail Kadir 
Margaret Mary, Sister 
Marler, The Rev. Frederick Lionel 
'I.irkei, Mrs, Avabai Aidashir 


Mai shall, W. J. 

Mary of St. Vincent, Sister 
Mary, Sister Eleanor 
Alasanl, Rustam Pestonjl 
Mathias, I*. F. 

Maung Mating 
McCarthy, Lady. 

McCowen, Oliver Hill 
McDonald, Joseph James 
McGregor. Duncan 
McGuire, Hugh W ilium 
Mcll wrick, Leslie 
Mckce, Rev. William John 
MacKenna, Lady Esther Florence 
McKenzie, Miss Allice Learmouth 
McMaster, Dr. Elizabeth, m.i>. 

Mead, Rev. Cecil Silas 
Mederlct, Rev. Father E. 

Mehta, Mrs. Honda, M.B.K. 

Molifca, Khan Saheb M. N. 

Mehta, Vaikuntrai Lallubhal 
Menesse, N. 11 
Mill, Mus C. R. 

Miller, Capt. L. G. 

Mmkar, Naiayanrao Yeshwant 
Misra, Misa Sundri Singh 

■ Miicheeon, Miss 
Mitia, M is. Dora 

| Mitter, Mrs. 
i Modi, D. M. 

Mohammed Khan 
| Moitra, Akhoy Kumar 
, Mon, U. 

Moore, Dr. Albeit Einos>t 
Moore, Mother T. 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Trupluva 
Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 
, Moor house, Re\. H. A I). 

Morgan, Miss Elizabeth Ellen 
Morns, Major Robert Lee 
Mol i Ron, Miss M. IT 
Motilal, Seth of Piparia 
Mount, Captain Alan Henry 
Moxon, Miss Lais 
1 Mozumdar, Jadn Nath 

, Mudaliar, Rao Sahib Coiijeevaiam Mamckam. 
Mudall, Valappakkam Daivasigomonk Thau- 
davaroyan 
Mugaseth, Dr. K. D. 
i Muhammad Usman Sahib. 

| Muhammad Yu^uf, Shams- Ul-Ularaa', Khan 
Bahadur 

Mukhaiji, Babu Jogendra Nath 
1 Mukerji, lUbu Hari Mohan 
Muker ji, Babu A. K. 

Muller, Miss Jenny 
Murphv, Edwin Joseph 
1 Mya, U. Po. 

Nag, Mrs. Sasl Mukhl 
Naimullah, Mohamed 
i N.iml Lai 
l Naoum Abbo 
Napier, Alan Bertram 
Narain, liar 

j Naravan Canaji Rao Rao Saheb 
j Narayanjee Laljee 

■ Naravan Singh, Itai Sahib 

Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manekjl Kharsedjl 
Narpat Singh, Babu 
Nasrulla Khan, Mirza 
Naylor, Miss N. F 

Nayudu. Rao Sahib Gudalore Ranganayakulu. 
i Newman, Miss Elizabeth Ma**y 
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Newton, Miss Jeanie 
Nicholson, Rev, 

Noemi, Rev. Mother 
Norris, Miss Margaret 
Oakley, Mrs. Winfred Nelly Vale 
O’Manng Po 

O’Brien, Lleut.-Colonel Edward 
O'Conor, Brian Edward 
O’Hara, Miss Margaret 
Old, Frank Shepherd 
Oldrelve, Rev. F. 

Orman. Honorary Captain Charles Henry 

Orr, Adolphe Ernest 

Orr, James Peter 

Orr, Mrs. Amy 

Outram, Theltev. A. 

Owen, Major Robert James 
Owen, C. B. 

Owens, Miss Bertha 
Pai, Rao Bahadur Ananta Krishna 
Pal, Baba Barada Sundar 
Palin, Major Randle Harry 
Park, The Rev. George W . 

Parker, Miss Ada Emma 
Parker, Dr. (Miss) H. E. 

Parker, Mrs. It. J 
Parsons, Ronald 
Patch, Miss K. 

Patel, Khan Bahadur Baijorji Doiahji, O.I.E, 

Paterson, Miss Raehel 

Pathak, Ram Sahal 

Patrick, Sister 

Pearce, W, R. 

Pearson, E. A. 

Penn, The Rev. W. 0. 

Penner, Rev. Peter Abraham 
Perroy, Rev. Father 
PestonjI, Shapurji Dastoor 
Petigara, R. J. 

Pettigrew, Tho Rev. William 
Phadke, V. K. 

Phailbus, Miss Rose Margaret 
Phelps, Mrs. Maude Marlon 
Philip, Mrs. A. J. 

Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 
Piggott, Miss R. 

Pillay, Chinnappa Singaravaul 
Pirn. Mrs. Ranee 

Pinney, Major John Charles Digby 
Pinto, Miss Precioaa 
Pitambcrdas, Laxrniuas 
Pitcher, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Plowden, Lfc.-Col. Trevor Chichele 
Po Kyaw. 

Pollete- Roberta, Miss Adelaide 
Popen, Sister Lilian Victoria 
Posnelt, Migs E. 

Powell, John 

Prabhu, Anantiao Raghunath 
Prance, Miss G. 

Prasad, Capt. Tula), of Nepal 

Prasad, Ishwari 

Pribhdas Shevakram 

Price, The Rev. Eustace Dickinson 

Prldeaux, Frank Winckworth Austiee 

Provost, Father F. 

Purshotamdas Thakurdaa 

Pyo, Maung Tet 

Ral, Babu Ram Kinkar 

Raikes, Mrs. Alice 

Ralt, Miss Helen Anna Macdonald 

Rajadnya, R. N. 

Raj Bahadur, Pandit 
Rajendra Pal, Tika Rant 


Ram, LUa Diyali 
Ram Lala Kansln 
Ram Singh, M.v.o, 

Ram, Mr, Bhagat 
Ramaswami, Rao Saheb Colatttir 
Ramanbhai, Mrs. Vidhyagauii, M.b.e, 
Ramkrlshna, Rao Bahadur Pandit Vasudeo 
Ramgopal, Mallahi, Seth 
Rangaswami Brahuspathi, Dr. 

Ranjit Singh 

Raphael, Raphael Abraham 
Rattan Chand 
Ratanji Dinshah Dalai 
Kattansi Mulji 
Raushan Lai 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Ray, Harendra Nath 
Rebcuo, Louis John Alfred 
Reed, Lady 

Reese, The Rev. Thomas Willoughby 
Richards, Mrs. H. F. 

Richardson, Mrs. Catherine Stuart 
Rleu, Rev. Father Peter John 
Rita, Stiff an i Edward 
Rivenburg, The Revd. Dr. 

Robarts, Major Charles Stuart Hamilton 
Roberta, The Rev. 

Roberts, The Rev, J. W 
Robilhard, H. 

Robinson, James 

Robinson, Lieut.-Colonel William Henry Banner 

Robson, J. 

Rocke, Captain Cyril E. A. Spencer 
Roe, Colonel Cyril Harcourt 
Roe, Mrs. Edith Mary 
Rokadc, Mrs. Janabai 
Roses care, Miss Eva Mary 
Rose, Miss Maude 
Rukhmabai, Dr. 

Rulach, Rev. George Bernard 
Rustomji Faridoonjl 
Rutherford, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
S&diq, Shains-ud-din 
Sadlier, A. W. Woodward 
Sahai, Bam 
Sahau Ram Kali 
Sahay, Lala Dconath 

Sahervala, Khan Sahib Ismadji Ablul Hussain 
Saint Monica, The Rev Mother 
Salaraattulab, Capt. Mohammad 
Salkield, Tom 

Samarth, Wasudeo Mahadeo 
Samuels, Joseph 

Sankara ivandar Kandaswatnl Kandar 
Savidgo, Rev. Frederick William 
Saw Ba La 

Sawhney, Lala-Isher Das 

Schultze, The Rev. Frederick Volkomor Paul 

Scott, Dr. D. M. 

Scotlaud, Lieut. -Colonel David Wilson 
Sen, Dr. P. C. 

Shah, Babu Lai Behari 
Shah, Mohamed Kamal. 

Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 
Shah, Reverend Ahmad 
Shamnath, Rai Bahadur 
Sharifa Hamid Abdul Ali, Mrs 
Shaw, Mrs. Hawthorne 
Shcard, Mr. E. 

Shircore. William 
Shroff, Dr. E. D. 

Shunker, Clcil Perclval Vancontre 
Shyara Rikh, Raja Francis Xavier 
Shyam Sunder Lall 
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Siddens, Mrs. 

Bimcox, Arthur Henry Addenbrooke 
Bimkins, Charles Wylkina 
Salmon, Sister M. 

Simonson, J. L. 

Simpson, Miss J. P, 

Simpson Mrs. 

Sinclair, Reginald Leahy 
Singh, Kanwar Ghamandl 
Singh, Apjl Dhul 
Singh, Babu Kcsho 
Singh, Babu Kamdhari 
Singh, Bhai Ganga 
Singh, Bhai Lehua 
Singh, Bhai Takhut 
S.ngh, Makkhan 
Singh, Rev. P L. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur Sundar 

Singh, Rukhmina 

Singh, Rlsaldar Major, Hanmant 

Singh, Sardar Gurdit 

Singh, Sitla Baksli 

Smgb, G. Sher 

Singh, Bohan 

Singhe. Miss L. N. V. 

Sisingi, J. 

Small, Miss J. M. 

Smith, Miss Ellen 
Smith, E. G. 

Smith, The Rev. Prederich William Ambery 

Smith, Dr. Henry 

Smith, Miss Katherine Mabe 

Smith, Miss Jessie Edith 

Solomon, Dr. Jacob 

Sommer ville, The Rev. Dr James 

Spencer, Mrs. E.M. 

Sri Ram Kun war 
Stanley, Mrs. S. A. 

Starte, Oliver Harold Baptist 
Steel, Alexander 
Steele, The Rev. John Ferguson 
Stephens, John Hewitt 
Stephens, Mrs. Grace 
Stovens, Miss L. K. 

Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson . S urgeon -General Henry W iok ham 
Stewart, Miss E. F. 

Stewart, Major Hugh 
Stewart, Mrs. Lilian Dorothea 
Stewart, Thomas 
Stillwell, Dr. (Miss) Elfie, M d. 

St. Gregoiy, Rev. Mother 
St. Joseph, J. D. 

Stockings, The Rev. H. M. 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 
Strong, Mr. W, A. 

Sfcrutton, Rev. H. H. 

Stuart, Dr. (Miss) Gertrude 
Sultan Ahmed Khan 
Sunder Lai 
Sundrabal, Bal 
Susie, Miss Sorabji 
Swain, Mrs. Walker 
Swainson, Miss Florence 
Swift., Miss Eva. 

Swinchatt, C. II. 

Swlnhoe, R. C. J. 

Swiss, Miss Emily Constance 
Symes, Miss Kathleen Mabel 
Symons, Mrs. Mary Langharinj 
Talcherkar, Mr. M. C. A. 


Talyarkhan, Mrs. M. 

Taleyaianan, Mr. Manekshah Cawasha 
Talib Mnlidi Khan, Malik 
l’ambe, Dr. Gopal Rao Ramchandra 
Tarafdar, Mr. S. K. 

Tarapurwalla, Fardunji Kuvarji 
T-rr, Mrs. 

Taylor, Rev. Alfred Pruleaux 
Taylor, Mrs. Florence Prideaux 
Taylor, John Norman 
Tha, Maung Po 
Tha, Maung Shwe 
Thein, Maung Po 
Theobald, Miss 
Tiieobald, Dr. Miss. 

Thomas, Miss Frances Elizabeth 
Thomas, Mrs. Mabel Fox 
Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 
Thomas, Major Williams. 

Thompson, Mrs. Alice 
Thompson, R. C. 

Thomson, The Rev. G. Nicholas 
I'hoy, Herbert Dominick 
Tiiak, H. Vishwanath. 

Timothy, Samuel 
Todd. Capt. 

Tomkins, Lionel Linton 
Tonkinson, Mrs. Edith 
T iid ball, MiBs Emma 
Turner, Mrs. Vera 
ildipi Llama Kao 

Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 
Vajifdar, Mrs. Hormusji Maneckji 
Vale, Mrs. K. 

Valentine, Capt. C. R. 

Valpy, Miss K. 

Vainia, Babu Mahetulra Deo 

Vaughan- Stevens, Dudley Lewis 

Vijayaraghava Acharyar 

Vinos, Thomas Humphrey 

Visvesvarava, Mokshagundara 

Vurghese, Diwan Baliadur George Tlioi ms 

Wait, William Robert Hamilton 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 

Walayatullah, Khan Baliadur Hafiz Muhamma 

Walewalker, P. Baburao 

Waller, Frederick ChlghtOn 

Walters, Miss W. E. 

Ward, Mr. W. A. P. 

Wanen, Miss Rosamund, 

War*s, Donald Home 
Webb- Ware. Mrs. Dorothy 
Weighell, Miss Anna Jane 
Western. Miss Mary Priscilla 
Weth, Mrs. Rosa 
Whpe. Miss J. 

Wiluman, Miss Elizabeth Annie 
Wilkinson, Mrs. A. 

Wilson, Francis Henry 
Wilson, Miss Anna Margaret 
Wilson, Mrs. E. R. B 
Wince, Miss Jane 
Wise man, Capt. Charles Sheri fie 
Wiser, Mrs. C. V. 

Woerner, Miss Lydia 
Wood, The Rev. A. 

Woodward, Dr, Miss Adelaide 
Wright, Mrs. B. 

Wylie, Miss Iris Eleanor 
Wyness, Mrs. Ada 
Yaw, Maung 
Yerbury. Dr. J. 

Young, Dr. M. Y. 

Zabur-ul-HuBain Muhammad, 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


Tile announcement, made at the Delhi Durliar 
in 1011, that in future Indians would be eligible 
for the Victoria Cross, gave satisfaction which 
was increased during the War and afterwards by 
the award of that decoration to the following 

Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan, 
129th Baluchis. — On 31sfc October 1914, at 
Hollebeke, Belgium, the British Officer iu 
charge of the detachment having be^u wound- 
ed, and the other gun put out of action by 
a shell, Sepoy Khudadad, though himself 
wounded, remained working hi9 gun until all 
the other five men of the gun detachment had 
been killed. 

Naick Darwan Sing Negi, l-39th Garhwa 1 
Rifles. — For great gallantry on the night of 
the 23rd-24th November 1914 near Festubcrt, 
France, when the Regiment was engaged in re- 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren- 
dies and, although wounded in two places in 
tile head, and also in the arm, being one of the 
first to push round each successive traverse, in 
the face of severe fire from bombs and rifles at 
the closest range. 

Subadar ( then Jamadar ) Mir Dast. 

66th Coke's Rifles. — For most conspicuous 
bravery and great ability at Yprcs on 26th 
ipril 1916, when he led his platoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and after- 
wards collected various parties of the Regi- 
ment (when no British Officers were left) and 
kept them under his command until the retire- 
ment was ordered. Jamadar Mir Dast subse- 
quently on this day displayed remarkable 
courage in helping to carry eight British and 
Indian Officers into safety, whilst exposed to 
very heavy fire. 

Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 2-3rd Gurkha Rifle h.- 
For most conspicuous bravery during operations 
against the German trenches south of Mauquis- 
sart. When himself wounded, on the 25th Sep- 
tember 1915, he found a badly wounded soldier 
of the 2nd Leicestershire Regiment behind the 
first line German trench, and though urged by 
tho British soldier to save himself, no remained 
with him all day and night. In the early morn- 
ing of the 26th September, in misty Weather, he 
brought him out through tho German wire, and, 
leaving him in a place of comparative safety 
returned and brought in two Wounded Gurkhas 
one after the other. He then went back in 
broad daylight for the British Boldier and brought 
him in also, carrying him most of the way 
a nd being at most points under the enemy’s fire 
Havildar (then Lance-Naick) Lain, 
4 1st Dogras. — Finding a British Officer of 
another regiment lying close to the enemy 
he dragged him into a temporary shelter 
which he himself had made, and in which 
he had already bandaged four wounded 
men. After bandaging his wounds he heard 
calls from tho Adjutant of his own Regiment who 
was lying in the open severely wounded, l’hc 
enemy were not more than one hundred yards 
distant, and it seemed certain death to go out 
in that direction, but Lance-Naik Lala insisted 
on going out to his Adjutant, and offered to 
crawl back with him on his back at once. When 


( this was not permitted, ho stripped off his own 
clothing to keep the Wounded officer warmer 
and stayed with him till just before dark when 
( ho returned to the shelter. After dark lie carried 
the first wounded officer back to the mam 
i trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
carried back his Adjutant. He set, a inngni- 
fleent example of coinage and devotion to 
ills officers. 

Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry. — 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
duty in leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
! Officer who was lying wounded and helpless in 
the open. Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up the 
i officer's wound and then dug cover 1’ot him with 
1 his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
tovry heavy rifle fire. For five hours until 
I nightfall he remained beside the woundpd officer 
1 shielding him with his own body on the exposed 
; side, lie then under cover of darkness, went back 
lor assistance and brought tho officer Into safety 

Naick Shahamad Khan, 89fch Punjabis. — Foi 
j most conspicuous bravery. He was in charge of a 
1 machine-gnn section in an exposed position in 
front of and covering a gap in our new line Wifch- 
|in 150 yards of the enemy’s entrenched posi- 
tion. He beat off three counter-attacks, and 
i Worked his gun single-handed after all his men, 
except two belt-filkrs, had become casualties. 

> For three hoins he hold the gap under very 
heavy fire while it Was being made secure. 
When his gun was knocked out by hostile 
l fire he and his two belt-fillers held their 
j ground with nfles till ordered to withdraw. 
With three men sent to assist him he then 
I brought back his gun, am munition, and one 
[severely wounded man unable to walk. Fin- 
ally, he himself returned and removed allre- 
, maining arms and equipment except two shovels. 
But for his great gallantry ami determination our 
I line must have been pt nctrated by the enemy. 

Lance-Dafedar Govind Singh, 28th Cavalry 
— l«or most conspicuous braveiy and devotion 
to duty in thrice volunteering to can y messages 
between the ri pinion t and brigade head- 
quarters, a distance of I Smiles over open ground 
which was under the observation and heavy fire 
ot the enemy. He succeeded each time in deli- 
vering his message although on each occasion 
Ills horse was shot, and he wras compelled to 
finish the journey on ioot. 

Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rana,23rd Gurkha 
Rifles.— For conspicuous bra very and r< source 
in action under adverse conditions, and utter 
contempt ot danger during an attack. He with 
a tew other men succeeded, under intense fire, 
in creeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
to ingagc an cnemv machine gun which had 
caused severe casualties to officers and other 
ranks who had attempted to put it out ot action. 
No. 1 oi the Lewis gun party opened fire and was 
shot immediately. Without a moment's hesi- 
tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
otf the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown at him 
and heavy fire liom both flanks, he opened fire 
and knocked out the enemy machine gun crew. 
Then switching his fire on the enemy bombers 
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and riflemen in front of him, he silenced their 
lire. lie kept his gun in action, and showed the 
greatest coolness in removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun from firing. He did 
magnificent work during the remainder of the 
day and when a withdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering fire until the enemy was 
close to him. He displayed throughout a very 
high standard of valour and devotion to duty. 

Ressaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Lancers 
attached 29th Lancers. — For most conspicuous 
bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the River Jordan, between the river 
and Kh. es Samariveh Village. On nearing 
the position Ressaldar Badlu Singh realised 
that the squadron was suffering casualties 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry. Without 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured tho 
position, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
to the squadron. He was mortally wounded 
nn the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of the machine guns single-handed, but all the 
machine guns and infantry had surrendered 


to him before he died. His valour and initiative 
were of the highest order. 

Rifleman Gobar Sing Negi, 2nd Battalion, 
39th Garhwal Rifles. — For most- conspicuous 
bravery on 10th March 1915 at Neuve Chapelle. 
During an attack on the Gorman position he 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered their main trench, and was tho first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forced 
to surrender. He was killed during this en- 
gagement. 

Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 28th Punjabis.-— For 
devotion and bravery “ quite beyond all 
praise” in Waziristan on 10th April, 1921. He 
received a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
while serving a Lewis gun, and when all the 
havildars had been killed or disabled he strug- 
gled to his feet, called to his assistance two men, 
and charged and recovered the gun, restoring 
it to action. He refused medical attention, 
insisting first on pointing out where the other 
wounded were and on carrying water to them. 
While the medical man was attending to 
these wounded ho shielded him with his body 
and he submitted to medical attention himself 
only after ho was exhausted through three hours* 
continual effort and by loss of blood. 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


A.— British Subjects. 

1. British Indian passports aic issued onlv 
to • — (l) Bntisli subjects by birth, (2) wives and 
widows of such pci sons, (3) British subjects by 
naturalization and (4) British-protected per- , 
sons. 

2. Tlie Indian Passpoit Regulations do not 

require persons to be in possession ot passports 
for leaving India, but as practically even uthei 
country requires travellers to be in possession 
of passports befoie they me allowed to land at 
the poit of such country, tmvellers are advised 
to obtain passpoits befoie embarkation Mem- , 
iters of His Majesty's Naval, Military or Air 
Forces or of the Indian Mamie Sen ice ti<i veiling , 
on duty and members of the families ot such 
persons when travelling to the United Kingdom , 
on military entitled passages n< ed not have 
passports , 

3. Passports are not reqniied for journeys by 
sea from Bombay to polls in India oi to, 
Burma or Ceylon ; nor do natives of India travel- 
ling to the Federated Mala} States ortho Strait 
Settlements require passports unless they propose 
to continue their journey onward. 

4. in order to obtain a passpoit, an appli- 
cation form (showing, among other things, 
the reasons for the proposed journey) should be 
filled In by the applicant and the applicant's I 
declaration certified by a Political Officer. Magis- 
stiate, Justice of the Peace, Police Officer not 
below the rank of Supeiintendent, or Notary j 
Public resident in India. Copies ot the form 
can be obtained from any District Magistrate, j 
from the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, by ’ 
post from the Passport- Offieei to the Govern- I 
meat of Bombay, by personal application at the ' 
Passport Office* or irom any ot the leading 1 


Banking and Shipping Agents in Bombay. Small 
duplicate unmounted copies ot the photogiaph 
of the applicant and a tee ot Its 3 should be foi- 
vvarded with the* application foim. Fees aie 
not accepted in stamps or by cheque. 

5. The application foim when tilled In should 
either be posted with tin 1 photogiaphs and fee 
to the Passpoit Officer to the Government of 
Bombay, or should lie piesented at the Passport 
Office*, Bombay. 

0 The Passport Office in Bombay is situated 
m the Civil Senetariat The office is open from 
11 a. m. to 4 pm. daily, except on Saturdays 
when it doses at l p m. and on .Sunday s and 
public holidays 

7 As a passpoit- is valid for live years, there 
is no objection to anyone applying tor a passpoit 
weeks or even months in advance oi the date 
ot sailing and much inconvenience will be avoid- 
ed by eaily application. A notice of at least 
four days should be given tor tin pieparntlon 
ot a new passport, and at least two days tor 
an endojsoinont, lenewnl or visa The Passport, 
Officer cannot issuo passports outside office 
hours and as the prepiations of a passpoit 
takes time, applicants who postpone application 
to the last moment do so at their risk. 

Iraq. 

8. Meinbeis of His Majesty’s Naval, Military 
or Air Fortes or ot the Indian Marino Set vice 
in umtoiin and bon ft Muhammadan pilgrims 

(Haj or /an) holding individual pilgrim passes 
(do not require passpoits tor their journey 
to Iraq. All other tiavellejs must be in posses- 
sion ot national passpoits and visas for Iraq 
In the absence of Iraq Consular Officers in 
India, visas for Iraq arc gianted by Passpoit 
Issuing Authorities in India on behalf ot the 
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Iraq Government subject to the conditions 
stated below. Tho Iraq visas are of two 
kinds — Ordinary, valid for all entries into Iraq 
(luring a period of twelve months, and Transit, 
valid for a single journey only, allowing lor 
stay of not more than fifteen days in Iraq, 
The fee for these visas is the same as for British 
visas — vide paragraph 17 below, haq national 
passports are valid for return to that country 
without any further visa or endorsement 

Except in the ease of bona fide tourists, busi- 
ness representatives and employees of well estab- 
lished firms and persons with definite guarantee 
of employment in Iraq, visas for Iraq will not 
be granted without tho previous permission of 
the Iraq Government The PaHHjiort Offices 
will on roquest, ask for this permission by post 
or, If the applicant is prepared to defray the cost 
by cable. Applicants must state clearly the 
nature of their business and give one or more 
references in Iraq to enable tile local authorities 
to make inquiries regard Ig the purpose of their 
journey. 

With the exception of tourists who may 
remain for three months in Iraq without regis- 
tration, all persons are required to obtain a 
“ permis de sejour ” from the police within 
fifteen days of their anlval in Iraq Travellers 
are also warned that before depart me from 
Iraq even on a transit, visa they must, obtain a 
passport endorsement of depart uie. 

Egypt. 

9. In the absence of Egyptian Consular 
Officers in India visas for Egypt, are granted by 
Passport Issuing Authorities in Tudia on hehaU 
of the Egyptian Government. Tin* fee for 
these visas is the same as for British visas- ride 
paragraph 17 below. Applicants for non-transit, 
visas for Egypt should be able to produce evi- 
dence to show that they an* in possession of 
ample and independent means or aie the agents 
of houses of business of good standing or have 
secured permanent employment in Egvpf Tn 
all other eases the previous permission of the 
Ministry of Foreign Adairs in Bg> pt is necessary 
for the visit. Holders of the new-form Eg> ptum 
passports do not icquiro visas to return to 
Egypt. 

10. .Restrictions also exist on travel to vat ions 
parts of the British Empire, and to certain 
foreign countries. Among these may be men- 
tioned Australia, Canada, Mexico, Mahoinmerah 
and Abadan, New Zealand, Palestine, Southern 
.Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, South West 
Africa and tho United States of America The 
restrictions apply particularly to Indians De- 
tailed particulars with respect to ouch count ly 
will be supplied on application. 

Foreign Countries. 

11 Passports for journeys to or through 
foreign countries require, after issue, the visa of 
the Consul concerned. The addresses of the 
foreign consulates in Bombay will lie found 
in the appendix below Visas are, however, 
not necessary for Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Iceland, Italy, 
Liechtenstein, Luxemberg, Norway, Portugal, 
Sarro, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland, provided 
the names of these countries are entered on the 
passport by a British Passport-issuing authority 


Renewal 

12 A passport is valid for five years from 
the dale of issue and is renewable for a further 
period of from one to live years at the option 
of the holder ; but in no case can a passport be 
extended bevond ten years from the original 
date of issue On expiration of this period, or, 
if at any time the space piovjded for visas is 
tovered and the holder wishes to travel to 
countries tor width fresh visas are required a 
new passport must be obtained Application for 
renewal must be made m the prescribed form, 
copies of which may he had from any of the 
officers mentioned in paragraph 4 above The 
fee tor renewals is Be 1 for each year, or portion 
of a year, for which the passport is renewed. 

Endorsements 

13. A passport Is valid only for the country 
or count lies endorsed on it and fresh endorse- 
ments from a British Passport authority are 
not needed during the validity of the passport 
for subsequent journeys to these countries 
Fresh endorsements may, however, he obtained 
<m the pass ik) rt for additional countries. Pass- 
ports endorsed as valid for the Biitish Empire 
are also available for travelling to territories 
under Biitish protection or mandate, not how- 
ever including Palestine and Traq, for which 
countries the passport must be specifically en- 
dorsed. 

1 Marriage. 

11 A lady on marriage or re-marriage re- 
quires a fresh passport 

15 Tn tho ease of a joint passport issued in 
favour ot a husband and wife, the latter cannot 
travel alone on it, but should take out a fresh 
passport, surrendering the joint passport for 
cancellation of her name from it 
B. -Foreigners. 

10 Foreigners proceeding direct to their 
own country,or to, or through, any other foreign 
country or countries do not require a British 
visa on their passports. The nationals of the 
following countries do not require a British 
visa for travelling to the United Kingdom The 
concession also applies to certain nationals 
proceeding to certain British Dominions and 
Uolonics and information on this point can 
be obtained from the Passport Officer The 
concession does not apply to India. 

Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Iceland, Italy, Liechtenstein, 
Luxemburg, Norway, Portugal, Sarro, Spam, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 

17 Foreigners who are subjects of the 
countries shown in the appendix below and 
w T ho are travelling to British territories for 
w'hleh a British visa is necessary should first 
obtain passports from their consular represen- 
tatives and should then present them to the 
Passport Officer for visa, together with a w'ritten 
statement of the reasons for the journey. British 
visas are of two kinds, viz , the Non-transit and 
Tiansit The fees for these -are Bs, 5-8*0 and 
Be. 0-9-0, respectively, except in the case of 
nationals of state which lew higher fees, when 
the retaliatory scale of fees will he applied. 
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18 Other foreigners should apply for Identity 
certificates through the Commissioner of Police. 
Bombay, or, where such foreigners reside in 
the mofussil, through the District. Magistrate 
ot the district m which they are residing Small 
duplicate copies of the applicant's photograph 
should accompany the application. The fee 
for an Identity Certificate is Us. 1-8-0. 


10 The holder of a foreign passport who has 
obtained a \isa granted by a British Passport 
Authority outside India for a destination which 
involves landing in, or passing through, Tndia 
docs not need a further visa from the authorities 
in India. , , , , 

20. Copies of this notice can be had free or 
chargo on application. 


ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 

Afghanistan —Amir’s Bungalow, Walkrshwar Road, Malabar Hill 
Austria - C/o E. Stella and Co., Taj Building, Wallace Ktieet, Foit. 

Bely* am.— Central Bank Building, Medows Stieet, Fott. 

Brazil -Asian Building, Nieol Road, P, allaid Estate. 

Cuba -.for Mahal, Dhobi Talao. 
r zecho- Slovakia -18, Rampart. Bow, Port. 

Denmark —C/o Shaw Wallace and Company, Wittet Road, BalUud Estate 
Finland. — Alice Building, Hoinby Bond, Foit. 

France. — 17 Cutfe Parade, Colaba 

Germany. Narandas Building. Sprott Boad, Balia id Estate. 

Italy — Asian Building, Nieol Boad, Ballard Estate 
Japan — Snkhadwala Building, 192, Hornby Hoad, Foit. 

Netherlands — Exchange Biddings, Sprott Boad, Ballard Estate 
Nicaragua — Alice Building, Hornby Road, Port 
Norway - Alice Building, Hornby Koad, Port. 

Persia - ■'* Seaside,” 147, Sassoon Hock Road, Middle Colaba. 

Portugal — 21, Cutfe Parade, Colaba 

Siam —C/o Wallace and Company, Wallace Street, Fort. 

Spain. — Morarjl Gokuldaa Cloth Market, Kaibadevl Road. 

-Volkart Building, Graham Road, Ballard Estate. 

Switzerland — Volkart Building, Graham Road, Ballard Estate 

United Slates of America. — Jehangir Wadia Building, Esplanade Road, Fort. 


States having Consulates in Calcutta and Simla but not in Bombay. 


Argentine Republic •— 5, Fairlie Place, Calcutta. 

Bolivia — 27, Park Road, Calcutta. 

Chiel. — 17, Stephen’s Court, Park Street, Calcutta. 

Costa Rica.— 10, Prasunno Kumar, Tagore Street, Calcutta. 
Greece. — 7, Mission Row, Calcutta. 

Guatemala —19, Prasunno Kumar, Tagore Street, Calcutta. 
Mexico — 6, Rose Villa, Simla. 

Panama — 12, Gaulstan Mansions, Calcutta. 

Peru — 11-2, Lansdowne Hoad, Calcutta. 

Russia . — Esplanade Mansions, Calcutta 

Salvador, — 10, Prasunno Kumar, Tagore Street, Calcutta 

Venezuela — Tagore House, 27, Park Lane, Calcutta. 


The School of Oriental Studies. 


This School was established by Royal Charter 
Ift June 1916. The purposes of the School 
(as set out in the Charter) are to bo a School 
of Oriental Studies in the University of London 
to give instruction in the Languages of Eastern 
and African peoples, Ancient and Modern, 
and in the Literature, History, Religion, and 
Customs of those peoples, especially with a 
v iew to the needs of persons about to proceed 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuit of study 
•tud research, commerce or a profession, and 
to do all or any of such other things as the 
Governing Body of the School consider conducive 
°r incidental thereto, having regard to the 
provision for those purposes which already 
xists elsewhere and in particular to the co- 
ordination of the work of the School with that of 
similar institutions both in Great Britain and 


fn its Eastern and African Dominions and 
with the work of the University of London and 
its other Schools. 

The School possesses noble and adequate 
buildings, in Finsbury Circus, provided by the 
British Government under the London Institu- 
tion (Transfer) Act of 1912. The sura of £25,000 
required for the alteration and extension of the 
buildings of the London Institution for the 
purposes of the School was voted by Parlia- 
ment. The School buildings are quiet, although 
they are In the heart of the City. The School 
provides teaching In more than .sixty subjects 
In a considerable proportion of the spoken 
languages Instruction Is given by teachers 
belonging to the countries where the languages 
are Bpoken, as it is the aim of the School to 
provide as far as possible both European and 
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Oriental Lecturers la the principal languages Courses are also provided In Indian Law and 
included in the curriculum. the History of India, and arrangements are made 

Courses on the History, Religions, and from time to time for special courses of lectures 
Customs of Oriental and African countries form to be given by distinguished orientalists not on 
a special feature in the teaching of the School, the staff. Various Scholarships are given. 

There is now a whole time lecturer in Phonetics, 

the classes for which are numerically larger than Patron , H. M. the King. Chairman of the 
in any other subject It is intended to record Governing Body, Sir Harry L. Stephen, LL. M 
fully in phonetic symbols all tho languages taught Director, Professor Sir E. Denison Ross, 0 I.E. 
at the School. phd. 


Teaching Staff. 


1. 

Name. 

Sir Thomas W. Arnold, oi.k.. M.A.. d. litt , 

Subjects. 

Arabic (Classical) . . 

Status, 

. .Professor. 

2. 

f.b.a. Pll. 1). 

T. Grahamo Bailey, m.a., b.d , litt. d. 


Hindustani (Urdu Hindi) 

. . Reader. 

J. 

L. D. Barnett, m.a., litt.p. 


Indian History and Sanskrit 

. . Lecturer. 

2. 

C. 0. Blagden, M.A., D. LITT 


Malay 

. .Reader. 

4. 

J. Percy Bruce, m. a., p. lit . . 


Chinese 

. . Professor, 


G. H. Darab Khan 


Persian 

. . Lecturer. 

3. 

Caroline A. F. Rlijs Davids, m.a., p i,It. 


Pall 

• ♦ ik 

3. 

W. Doderefc, m a., i.c.s. (retired) 


Gujarati 

. . i. 

5. 

H. II. Dodwell, m.a. 


History 

. .Professor 


Sheikh Kadhim Dojail’’ . . 


Arabic (Me sopotamian) •• 

. . Lectmer. 


E. Dora Edwards, m.a. . . 


Chinese (Mandarin) 

• • 99 

3 

H. A. It, Gibb, m A 


Arabic (Classical) . . 

.. >* 


J. Withers Gill, o.B.K 


Hausa 

. , „ 

3. 

Sir Wolseley Haig, K.C.I.E., c.S.i , c.M.o 

Persian 

• ♦ >> 


C.B.E , M.A. 

W. A. Hertz, o.fl.I. 


Burmese 

>i 


G. E lies, O.B li , M.A 


Arabio 

• • .» 


Commander N, E. Isemonger, lt.N. (retired) 


Japanese 

• • >» 


Sheikh H. Abdel Kader 


Aiabic (Eg) ptian) 

• • ii 


S. G. Kanhere 


Marathi and Sanskrit 

* • «i 


G. E. Leeson 


Hindustani (Urdu A Hindi) 

>» 

3. 

A. Lloyd- James, m.a. 


Phonetics . . 

• • >t 

3. 

Count heoii Ostrorog, LL b 


Ottoman Law 

. Hon.Lectuioi 

2. 

W. Sutton Page, o.B.K., b.a., b.p. 


Bengali 

, .Reader. 

3. 

T. G. F. Palmer . . 


Hindustani 

. . Lecturer. 


All Rlza Bev 


Turkish 

• • 99 

7. 

Sir E. Denison Ross, c I k , pu.p. 


Persian 

. .Piofessor. 

3. 

A. Sabonadiere, I.c.s. (retired) . . 


Indian Law . . . . 

. , Lecturer. 


C. C Shu 


Mandarin and Chinese Classics 

• • ii 


W, Stede, l’h. 1), 


Pali and Sanskrit 



G. J, F Tomlinson c b.k m.a 


llausa 

• • ,, 


S. To palian 


Armenian and Turkish . . 

. • . 

8. 

R. L. Turner, m.c., m a 


Sanskrit 

. .Professor. 

6. 

I. Wartski, b. a 


Modern Hebrew 

. . Lecturer. 

9. 

Alice Werner, p.lit. ll.a. 


Swahili & other Bantu languages. Formerly 


Mai y Werner 


Professor, 

Swahili 

. .Lecturer. 

3. 

M. de Z. Wickremasingho, m.a. . . 


Tamil and Telugu 

. . Reader. 


Do. 


Sinhalese and Malayalam 

. .Lecturer. 


S. Yoshitake 


Japanese .. 

.. 


8. University Professor of Arabic and Appointed Teacher. 

2. University Reader and Appointed Teacher. 

3. Recognised 'teacher in the University of London. 

4. University Professor of Chinese and Appointed 'teacher. 

5. University Professor of the History and Culture of British Dominions in Asia, with 

epecial reference to India and Appointed Teacher. 

0. Ahad Ila’am Lectureship m Modern Hebrew. 

7. University Professor of Persian and Appointed Teacher. (Director). 

9. University Professor of Sanskrit and Appointed Teaoher. 

1 University Professor of Swahili and other Bantu languages and Appointed Teacher. 
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The Fisheries of India. 


The fisheries of India, potentially rich, as yet 
yield a mere fraction of what they could were 
they exploited in a fashion comparable with 
those of Europe, North America or Japan. 
The fishing industry, particularly tho marine 
section, has certainly expanded considerably 
within the last 50 years concurrently with im- 
provement in the methods of transport and 
increase in demand for fish, cured as well as 
iresh, from the growing populations of the 
great cities within leach of the seaboard. The 
caste system, however, exerts a blighting 
influence on progress ; fishing and the fish trade 
are universally relegated to low caste men who 
alike from their want of education, tho isola- 
tion caused by their work and caste, and their 
extreme conservatism, are among the most 
ignorant, suspicious and prejudiced of tho popu- 
lation, extremely averse from amending the 
methods of their forefathers and almost uni- 
versally without tho financial resources requisite 
to the adoption of new methods, even when 
convinced of their value. Higher caste capi- 
talists have hitherto fought shy of association 
with the low caste fishermen, and, except in 
the case of joint stock companies to engage in 
large operations on new lines, these capitalists 
cannot be counted upon to assist in the develop- 
ment of Indian fisheries. As in Japan, it 
appears that the general conditions of the in- 
dustry are such that the initiative must ne- 
cessarily be taken by Government in the uplift 
and education of the fishing community and in 
tho introduction and testing of new and improved 
apparatus and methods. 

The first local Government to lead the way 
was that of Madras, which in 1905 initiated an 
investigation of the industry, both marine and 
fresh- water, appointing Sir F. A. Nicholson to 
supervise operations. Bengal followed suit in 
J 906, and from these beginnings have sprung 
the local Fisheries Departments of Madras, 
Bengal and Debar and Orissa. Bombay, the 
remaining seaboard province, has comparatively 
small fresh- water interests compared with 
Madras and Bengal, and as It happens that her 
marine fisheries are favoured with good har- 
bours and the most enterprising race of sea- 
fishermen in India, there was less urgent need 
for State help in the industry. Fisheries there 
were a subject of Government solicitude for 
live years after tho war but they finally ceased 
to receive any attention after the abolition m 
1924 of the short lived Department of Industries 
to which this subject was allotted. 

Madras. 

The Madras coast line of 1,750 miles is mar- 
emM by a shallow-water area within the 100 
•»thom line of 40,000 sq miles; outside of a 
•'•'■re fringe inshore, this vast expanse of fish-surf - 
s wi>pt East ('oast is singularly deficient in 
b ir hours whereon fishing fleets can he based, 
•oid so from Ganjam to Negupatam, the unsink- 
-'ble eatamaran, composed of logs tied side by 
V|| b\ is the only possible seagoing fishing craft, 
bs limitations circumscribe the fishing power 
r, ‘ its owners and consequently these men are 
poor, and the produce of their best, efforts 
meagre compared with what it would be if 

tter and larger boats were available and 


possible The West coast- is more favoured. 
From September till April weather conditions 
are good enough to permit even dugout canoes 
to fish dail\. The people of this toast are 
found of fish and no difficulty is found In beach- 
ing canoes and boats tlmmghout this season. 
The fishing population is a large one. The 
1921 census ga\e <5t», t>S t adults as subsisting 
nil fishing industries in Malabar autl South 
Kanara, a small number alter all considering 
the immense wealth of these seas. The child 
fishes are sardines, mackerel, eat fishes and 
jewflshes (kora or gol) the two first, overshadow 
all others. So greatly in excess of food require- 
ments are the catches ot sardines that every 
year large quantities are turned into oil and 
manure Fishing outside the 5 fathom line is 
Uttle m evidence save by Bonihav boats (Ratna- 
gin) which are engaged in drift netting for 
bonito, seer and other media m-si/.ed fishes. 
Tin se strangers are ontoipiising fishers and 
bung laigc catches into Mai pc and Mangalore 
and other convenient tent res; the material is 
largely cured export 

Fish Curing -Fish curing is practised exten- 
si\e1y everywhere on the Madias coasts, its 
present success is due piimarilv to Dr, Francis 
Day who, alter an investigation dining 1809-71 
ot the tishmies ot the whole of Jndin, pressed 
foi the grant to fishermen of duty-tiee salt for 
ruling purposes within fenced enclosures He 
advocated much else, but, the time was not 
ripe and tho salt concession was the sole tangible 
result of his long and honourable ellorts. IDs 
salt, suggestions were aec< pted by the Madias 
Government, and fiom 1882 a graduallv increas- 
ing number ot vaids or hound'd enelosmes 
were opened at winch salt is issued free of duty 
and otteu at rates below the local lost of the 
salt to Government \t present about lit) 
ol such \ards nie scattered along the coast 
and ovei 55,000 tons ot wet ilsh are annually 
cured therein The total receipts on the 
administration of these \aids tor the year 
1927-28 was Its. 4,40, 393 and expenditure 
Ks 4,36,500. The ciedit, balance on the year's 
w'orking was therefore Its .1,89:1 

Pearl and Chank Fisheries — 1 There were 
two pearl fisheries held during the year, being 
the last, of u series ot fisheries held at Tuticonn 
since 1926. Though both were held in a small 
stale, they tovered over the longest peail- 
flshery period in a single fishery \ear, viz, 97 
fishing days and bj ought in a net revenue of 
Rs 3,38,930-10-11 the highest on record, since 
the pearl fishery came under the British Rule 
the next m rank being in* 1806-1807, viz , 
Ks 3,14,454 The total number of oysters 
fished amounted to nearly a iron*. A cursory 
examination ot the banks this year so far as 
weather permitted reveals that the oysters 
stall remaining in the beds might, not survive 
long and there is little prospect of anothci 
fishery during the next year. 

Though the best season (February and March) 
could not be fully utilised tor chank fishery, 
as is usually the tase when pearl fishery occurs, 
(hank fisheries were conducted both at the 
Itamnad Dt as well as Tutlcorui in the intervals 
between the Rear) Fisheries yielding a net 
levenm of Hs. 11,775. 
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The Inland Fisheries — The Inland Fish- 
eries of Madras compare unfavourably with 
those of Bengal. Many of the rivers dry up in 
the hot Beason and few of the many thousands 
of irrigation tanks throughout the province 
hold water for more than 6 to 9 mouths. As a 
consequence inland fisheries are badly organized 
and few men devote themselves to fishing as 
their sole, or even main, occupation. The 
custom is to neglect or ignore the fishery value 
of these streams and tanks so long as they are 
full of water, only when the streams shrink 
to pools and the tanks to puddles do the owners 
or lessees of the fishing rights turn out to eatch 
fish. The result Is a dearth of fish throughout 
the greater part of the year, a glut for a few 
days, and often much waste in consequence. 
The chief fresh-water fishes of economic import- 
ance are the murrel, notable for its virtue of 
living for considerable period out of water, 
various carps, and eatttshes, the hllsa (in East 
Coast Rivers only), and the catla. in the 
Nilgiris, the rainbow trout has been acclimatised 
and thrives well. The Government, working in 
conjunction with the Niigiri Game Association 
maintain a hatchery at Avalanche, where 
quantities of fry are hatched and reared for the 
replenishment of the streams of the plateau. 

The Madras Department of Fisheries. - 

As Government attention 1ms been given in 
Madras over a longer period to the improve- 
ment of fisheries, amt a larger staff concent lated 
upon the problems involved than elsewhere, 
this Presidency has now the proud position ot 
knowing that her fisheries and collateral indus- 
tries are better organized and more progiessive 
than those in other provinces. The credit, for 
the wonderful success which has been achieved 
and the still greater promise of the future, is 
due in large measure to the wise and caution*- 
plans of 8ir F. A Nicholson, who irom 1905 to 
1918 had the guidance of affairs entiusted to 
him. In 1905 he was appointed on special duty 
to investigate existing conditions and iuture 
potentialities ; in 1 907, a permanent status 
was given by the creation of a fisheries bureau 
and this in turn has developed Into a separate 
Department of Government which till August 
1928 was being administered by Mr Janies 
Hornell, F.L.S , as Director, and is now con- 
trolled by his successor Dr. B Sundara ltaj, 
M.A., Ph D. The Higher staff consists of a 
.Superintendent of Pearl and< 'hank Fisheries, and 
throe Assistant Directors. These are respective- 
ly in charge of (a) the departmental ilshejies 
(pearling, chanks, beche-de-mer, etc ) ; (b) the 
co-operative and socio-ecoriomic side of tho 
Department’s operations , (e) inland pisciculture; 
(d) deep-sea fishing*- and salt-transport. Other 
officers have charged respectively of sections 
dealing with education and Industrial work, 
which include a Training Institute; for village 
teachers, fish-curing yards, and oil and guano 
factories. All the public fish curing yards till 
now under the control of the Halt and Abkari 
Department have passed Into the charge of the 
Fisheries Department. It is now possible to 
introduce the better methods of cure and 
improved hygiene which the Department has 
been straining to popularise, in all the yards. 
Due to the transfer of the yards the Fisheries 
Department has a large ramified staff of yard 
officers (Salt Sub- Inspectors, Petty Yard Officers 


and peons) in almost every large fishing village 
on the coast. Besides the direct work of issuing 
salt for curing, the Department will now set 
itself to train these officers into expert advisers 
in curing methods and marketing fish, social 
workers for the inculcation of thrift, co-operative 
and progressive ideas and new industries and 
lastly as trained observers for recording and 
reporting ou various biological questions con- 
nected with fish and fisheries and collecting 
statistics regarding the value and quantity of 
sea fish caught and landed. 

The activities of the Department are so 
varied and far-reaching that it is difficult even 
to enumerate them in the space available much 
loss to give details. So far its most notable 
industrial successes have been the reform of 
manufacturing processes in the fish-oil trade 
the creation of a flshguano industry, and the 
opening ot an oyster farm conducted under 
hygienic conditions (For details see the 
Bulletins of the Department issued from the 
Government Press, Madras) Twenty- two volu- 
mes have been issued to date and the twenty- 
third volume is in press. 411 this work has 
been carried on under serious handicap for 
want of suitable accommodation for the research 
staif. 

Marine Aquarium —Perhaps a word is 
necessary about this institution at Madras. 
Tin* building was constructed under the auspices 
of the Supeimtondent, Government Museum, 
Madras, and was thrown open to the public on 
21st. October 1909 The Superintendent, 
Government Museum, had charge of the Aqua- 
rium for ten years till 1919 when it was transfer- 
red to tho Department, ot Fisheries. 

Ever since its opening, being the first of its 
kind m Asia, it has been immensely popular 
with the public The number of visitors 
during the y ear was 1,04,401 Two rates of 
admissions are charged, mz., one anna and four 
annas. The falter rate is charged on Fridays 
lor the benefit of those who would like to see 
the Aquarium under less-erowded conditions. 
The net. profit, realized last, year was Rs 3,111-7-7 

Fishing rights in the large irrigation tanks 
were transferred lrom Government to local 
authorities many years ago; these • tanks are 
now being leaequired by Government m order 
that they may he stocked periodically by the 
Department, ; the results so far have shown a 
profit on the operations. To breed the neces- 
sary fry, three fish farms are in operation, and 
the construction of three more is in progress, 
fn these the chief fish bred are the Gourami, 
obtained tiom Java, the Murrel and Ktroplus 
Buratensis, which lias the excellent attribute 
of thriving and breeding as well in brackish as 
in fresh water ; all three protect their eggs while 
developing, a useful habit , both tho Gouram 
and Etroplus are largely vegetarian in diet 
A fuither activity is represented by the breed- 
ing of small fishes specially addicted to feed 
upon the aquatic larvae of mosquitoes. These 
are supplied in thousands to municipalities 
and other local authorities at a nominal price, 
for introduction into mosquito-haunted sheets 
of water ; these anti-malarial operations have 
proved most successful in these places where the 
local authorities have given proper attention 
to tho direction given. The educational work 
of the Department is becoming one of its most 
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important branches whether it be specially 
training teacheis for schools in fishing villages 
or training men in the technology of ruling, 
canning and oil manufacture ; in co-operative 
propaganda and in the supply of zoological 
specimens for the use of college classes and 
museums. The last named has filled a long- 
telt want and is contributing materially to the 
advancement of the study 01 zoology through- 
out India ; there is now no need to obtain 
specimens from Europe. 

Deep Sea Flatting and Research —The i 
Trawler Lady Ooschen purchased m 1920 lor 1 
conducting deep sea fishing expei invents and 
research, economic salt transport. and 
other requirements of the department., in spite 
of various difficulties as regaids equipment and 
crew, was able to accomplish a considerable 
amount of preliminary work before the monsoon 
set in. She did half a dozen cruises off Madras, 
and a couple of tiawls off Calicut, before she 
was engaged 111 a detailed survey of the fishing 
banks, and an exploration of the trawling 
grounds from off Tutieorm to Cape Comorin 
in the South. The sea bottom oft Madras was 
found rocky in the places explored causing 
damages to net Kuifhei trawling experiments 
will have to be conducted in this aioa to 
deteimnie whether suitable ti aw ling grounds 
exist anywhere in the neighbourhood 

The fishing expeilinents oft the Cape Co- 
morin plateau were confined to an area between 
20 fathoms and 100 fathoms line. 00 hauls 
were made in tins area in 31 dajs between :30th 
October 1927 to 30th May 1928, catching 27,683 
lbs. of fish, of which 2,036 lbs. were sold as 
fresh, while the rest weie gutted and salted on 
board the trawler, and subsequent ]> cured at 
the Church Island fish curing yard near Tutl- 
corin Average cat.* h jjer haul per hour was 
145 lbs. Valuable biological datas weie obtain- 
ed and recorded daily. Samples of sea w T at.er 
were preset ved and analysed for chlorine con- 
tents. A ehait for the whole area so far sui- 
veyed showing the nature of the sea bottom, 
the kind of fish and other marine organisms 
obtainable, at particular penods at which 
trawls were made has been got ready Certain 
hydrographical and meteorological data were 
obtained and also recorded. They, however, 
have not yet. progressed far enough tor utiliza- 
tion. Other lines of biological research on 
food fishes, and conditions cm which their 
abundance depends await the provision of a 
laboratory on boaid the vessel 

During the intervals between fishing cruises, 
the trawler did 5 trips from Tuticorln to West 
Coast with a total quantity of 231,080 Mds 
of salt. She was also engaged in dredging of 
pearl banks off the Tnmevelly coast with a 
view to ascertain the possibility ot finding 
mother-of-pearl oyster beds in deeper waters 
than the 9-11-fathoms at present fished by 
naked divers. 

The trawler was at Ilomba v from July to 
October 1928 for preparation of estimates for 
alterations and additions such as a laboratory, 
and a refrigeration chambers by the Royal 
Indian Marine Dockyard. The estimates are 
under consideration of Government While at 
Bombay, the Dockyard undertook and com- 
pleted certain repairs to the engines, etc., that 
were considered necessary 


Welfare Work —A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department 
is the energy which it. devotes to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the flsherfolk. On 
Sir Frederick Nicholson’s initiative, the depart- 
ment has always recognized the duty of spread- 
ing among them education and the habits of 
thrift, temperance and co-operation. The work 
has been spedally successful on the west coast. 
The number of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
in 1927-28 was 120 These societies it is 
repotted worked satisfactory, allowance being 
made lor the inexperience and Illiteracy of the 
members But the formation and working of 
co-opeiative societies are not. the only social 
activity among these fishermen. There is a 
vigorous temperance society at Mangalore 
The (’olleetor of South Kanaia has granted 
sites for the const ruction of village halls for the 
fishermen in two villages ami the fishermen 
have themselves collected Rs. 3,000 for the 
building. In another village, Kizhur, the 
fishermen have already completed a building 
in which tliev hold meetings while one elemen- 
tary school eanies on its work in the same 
building. I 11 Madias itself at Nadukuppam, 
a temperance oiganisation has got to w T ork. 
with the assistance of the Fislieiies Depart- 
ment To promote the education of fishermen 
a training institution was opened in the middle 
of 1918 at Calient to train teachers to work in 
elementary schools for the fisheifolk. The 
pupil teachers under tiaining are familiarized 
with the work canted on in the fishery stations 
at Tanur and Chali>am. They are given 
practical instructions in fishing, a boat having 
been purchased for the purpose. By the end 
of June 1928, 37 schools for the flsherfolk were 
being maintained by the department on tho 
west coast with a total of 3,000 pupils. In 
some plates the villagers themselves started 
the schools and then handed them over to tho 
department In other places schools wero 
opened by the department at the request of the 
fishermen. Local men are appointed as hono- 
rary managers oi schools. 

Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 

The fishing value of this extensive deltalo 
region lies primarily in the enormous area occu- 
pied by inland waters — rivers, crooks, jheels, 
and swamps, — to say nothing of paddy fields and 
tanks. These swarm with fish and, as the Hindu 
population are freo to a large extent from the 
aversion to a fish-diet which is widely preva- 
lent among the better castes in tho south, 
tho demand for fish is enormous. Rice and 
fish are indeed the principal mainstays of the 
population and not less than 80 per cent, of 
the people consume fish as a regular item of 
diet. It is calculated that 1 * 6 per cent, of the 
population is engaged in fishing and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2*6 in the 
Presidency, Raj Shahi, and Dacca Divisions. 
644,000 persons In Bengal subsist by fishing 
with 324,000 maintained by the sale of fish, 
and this in spite of the fact that fishing is not 
considered an honourable profession. As a 
fresh-water fisherman the Bengali Is most in- 
genious, his traps and other devices exceedingly 
clever and effective — in many cases too effective 
— so eager is he for immediate profit, however 
meagre this may be. The greatest Inland 
fishery is that 0 fthe hilsa ( Clupea ilisha ) which 
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annually migrates from the sea in innumerable 
multitudes to seek spawning grounds far up the 
branches of the Ganges and the other great 
rivers. Other valued and abundant fishes are 
the rohu (Labeo rohita ) and the katla (Cat la 
catla), mrigela (Ctrrd uan nelgeta)', prawns and 
shrimps abound everywhere. Of important 
fishes taken in the lower reaches of the 
rivers and in the great network of creeks spread 
throughout the Sunderbans, the bekti (Late 
calcriftr) and the mullets are the most esteem- 
ed ; apart from these estuarine fish the most 
valuable sea-fishes are the mango-fishes 
( Polytiemu8 s ) pomfrets. The sea-flsheiies 
are as yet little exploited, the fishermen of 
Orissa, where alone coastal fishing is of any 
local Importance, having no sea craft save 
catamarans of inferior design and construction. 

Following the inquiry begun in 1900 by Sir 
K. Q, Gupta, an investigation of the steam 
trawl potentialities of the head of the Bny of 
Bengal was undertaken, the trawler Golden 
Crown being employed for the purpose. The 
results showed that there are extensive areas 
suitable for trawling and capable of yielding 
large quantities of high class fish. Much atten- 
tion was devoted during these trawl cruises to 
the acquisition of increased knowledge of the 
marine fauna, the results being pu blished in 
the Records and Memoirs of the Indian Museum. 
For various reason*, the chief perhaps be ing 
the hostility of vested interests, the luck of 
cold storage facilities and the loss of time Involv- 
ed by the trawler having to bring her catches 
to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swift 
tender, the experiment was financially a failure 
and was dropped. With ever-increasing de- 
mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rise in prices, the prospects of remunerative 
steam- trawling arc now much more steam 
trawling companies being floated in ttie imme- 
diate future. The trade is a difficult one to 
organize and without a rare combination of 
technical fishery knowledge and far-sighted 
and comprehensive organization the danger 
run by the investing public will be considerable. 
Originally one Fisheries Department served the 
needs of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa. Separation was elTccted in after 
which fisheries In Bengal wt re administered 
by the Director of Agriculture. The Bengal 
Fishery Department was abolished under 
retrenchment in 1923. In Bihar and Orissa, 
Fisheries form a section of the Department of 
Industries. 

Government has ordered that the Bengal 
Fisheries Department be reconstituted on an 
improved basis as soon as funds permit. A 
Bengal Fisheries Department has ot necessity a 
more limited scope for its activities than in 
the case of Madras. Practically no coastal 
minor industries exist, neither do the natu- 
ral conditions lead us to supposo that any 
can be created without extreme difficulty, and 
in the absence of a great trawl industry which 
alone might be able to call into existence fac- 
tories devoted to the uplift of the general 
utilization of fish byeproducts. Apart 
from this, much can be done by its 
officers for the uplift of the general fishing 
population with a view to free them from the 
tyranny of the mahajans (fish contractors and 
middle men) and enable them to put more capi- 


tal into their business and to conduct it co- 
operatively. This is necessarily extremely slow 
work, but the old Department made a begin- 
ning and once a few societies can be made 
successful, the new s of the benefits conferred on 
the members will constitute the best possible 
form of propaganda. The temporary abolition 
of the Bengal Fisheries Department was regret- 
ted by many and it is hoped that it will soon 
be revived. The fishery wealth of Bengal is 
enormous and nothing but good can come of 
intensive investigation and propaganda. 

Fresh-water mussels are used extensively at 
Daeca in the manufacture of cheap pearl 
buttons and in many cases pearls also are found 
in the mussels which the pearl dealers gather 
and sell In the various parts of India. The 
Daeca bangle factories carry on an Important 
local industry of very ancient standing; their 
mate rial is almost entirely obtained from the 
Routh Indian and Ceylon chank fisheries already 
alluded to. 

Bombay. 

Whereas Bengal’s fisheries are at present 
;on fined principally to inland waters, those of 
Bombay are concerned, save in Sind, almoht 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of 
the sea. Bombay is favoured with a coast line 
abounding with excellent harbours for fishing 
'.raft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
seven months, and a fishing population more 
alive to their opportunities and more daring 
than those of the sister Presidencies. Bombay 
-,ea- fisheries are of very great importance finan- 
cially as well as economically and, though there 
is les3 necessity for a special department to 
develop marine industries, there is amplo scope 
for most useful work in improving curing me- 
thods, in introducing canning, and in the deve- 
lopment of minor marine industries particular- 
ly those connected with the utilization of 
bye -products. With this end ki view the 
Director of Industries administered the sub- 
ject of “Fisheries" from 1918 and had 
for a time two officers in the Department 
engaged upon fishery investigation and de- 
velopment. A steam trawler was bought for 
work in Bombay waters in 1920 and began 
work in May 1921 oil Bombay. The experi- 
ment continued until February 1922, and the 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Govern- 
ment of Burma. At the outset the results 
seemed promising, but the experiment as a 
whole showed that the cost of maintaining a 
trawler of the type iwd could not be met by 
sales of fish at euricnt market rates. Cold 
storage has since benn installed at the prin- 
cipal fish market in Bombay, but for a trawler 
special facilities are needed also for rapid 
coaling, supplying ice and stores, and for 
unloading catches. More than this a change 
is needed in the medimval conditions under 
which tlio local fish market is conducted 
and there is much to be done in popularising 
little known species of edible fish, such as 
karel, palu, tambusa, and particularly the 
ray or skate which formed on the average 
25 per cent, of the total catch but which is so 
little esteemed locally that it sold on the 
average at the rate of 100 lbs. for a rupee. 

Owing to retrenchment the appointments of 
Fisheries officers liavo been abolished. 
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'J ne more important sea-fish are pornfrets, in India of the profitable nature of well-direct- 
soles and sea-perches among which are included cd scientific enouiry into fishery problems, 
the valuable Jew-flshes (Scurna spp ) often , The Baroda Government, continuing their 
ii training a verv large size and notable as the enlightened interest in the fishery developments, 
duct source of “ fish-maws’' or “ sounds.” have had two officers trained in the Madras 


largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
manufacture into isinglass. The finest of Bom- 
bay fishing boats hail from the coast between 
Hassid n aid Surat. These boats are beauti- 
fully constructed, attain a considerable size, 
and arc capable of keeping the sea tor weeks 
together, (n the season they fish principally 
otf the JKutch and Kathiawar coasts aud in the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay. Tlieir main 
method of fishing is by means of huge anchored 
stow nets, which arc left down for several hours 
and hauled at the till n of the tide. The chief 
CdMiea are bombil (Bombay dm ks), pornfrets 
and jew- fishes. The first named arc dried in 
the sun after being strung through the mouth 
upon lines stretched between upright posts 
South of Bombay the fishermen of Jtatnaein 
and Rajapur make use ot another and lighter 
class of fishing boat, specially designed for use 
in drift- net fishing Fine hauls of bonito peer 
(a largo form of mackerel) and allied fishes are 
often made during the season from September 
to January and later of shark and ray fish. For 
the latter specially large anil powerful nets are 
employed. For part of the fair season, when 
fishing is not usually remunerative, many 
ol the larger Bombay fishing boats are employed 
ns small coasting, a fact which show hows large 
1 hey run in size. 

In Sind considerable sea-fishing is carried 
on in the neighbourhood of Karachi chiefly for 
large and coarse fish, as shark, rays and 
jew- fishes. The edible oyster trade ot Karachi 
was once extensive, the eieeks of the Indus 
producing a species of ovster supenor to that 
found m Bombay and Madras backwaters and 
estuaries. UnresIneUd exploitation of beds 
of limited extent indicted great harm, and now, 
when various salutary reductions are imposed, 
tlic beds are slow to respond. Occasionally 
large deposits of the window pane oyster ( Via - 
cuna placenta) are found in the Indus creeks 
and as these produce seed pearls in abundance, 
Government leased the beds to the highest 
I udder. Tlio pearls arc largely exported to 
China for use m medicine. Considerable fish- 
eries exist in the Jliver Tnilus, chiefly for the 
fi«h known as palla, whr h are annually leased 
out by Government for about Its. 20,000. 

In the Gull of Kutch two pearl fisheries 
exist, one for the true poail ovste:, the otho r 
for the window-pane oyster. The toriner is 
carried on bv His Highness the Maharaja ol 
Jamnagai, the other partly by this Prince 
and partly bv the administration of ][is 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda 
The latter industry owes its local existence to 
the enterprise of the Baroda Government which 
in 1 OOd obtained the services on deputation 
of Mr. J. Hornell, formerly Director of Fisheries 
in Madias, for the purpo&c ol examining the 
Marine potentialities of the Baroda territory 
in Kathiawar. One of the consequences w r ax 
the discovery of large deposits of pearl- bearing 
window-pane oysters until then unknown ; 
of late years these beds have produced 
annually from Us. 13,000 to Bs. 25,000 In 
revenue perhaps the best example we have 


| Fisheries Department aud ndw employ them 
1 In development work on the Baroda coast. 

| Experiments in canning are now in progress at 
j one of the chief fishing centres on the Southern 
Kathiawar coast and already promise consider- 
able success particularly with regard to pornfrets 

1 Burma. 

The exclusive right of fishing throughout 
the province ot Buima belong-) by Custom of 
the country to Government, and the Burma 
Fisheiics Act provides tor the protection of this 
, right- and for conceding the enjoyment of it 
to the people subject to certain restrictions fot 
! the conservation ol the fid). The wol-k of the 
fisher tolk, involving as it does the taking of 
lite, is generally viewed with disfavour by the 
Biirinan Buddhists, iti certain tracts this attitude 
is intensified where the proportion ot the flshcr- 
lolk is not only small but their economic 
conditions arc more or less demoialised. Though 
fishing is generally denounced by Burman Bud- 
dhists, yet they consume the fish. The usual 
aigutnent of the consumers is that they have 
not taken the life of the fish and therefore have 
committed no sin. Where fishing is t he principal 
means of livelihood of the majority as in tho 
Delta Districts, religious sciuples tend to dis- 
appear. 

Revenue. — The economic value of any 
industry or tract of count ly can, to some 
extent, lie gauged by tho revenue it yields. 
The fisheries yield a substantial revenue (about 
onc-cighth of the total land revenue), and there, 
foie they arc one of tho most impoitant sources 
of national wealth. There arc two methods 
ot catching fish, namely by nets in the rivers 
and seas and by traps in leased fisheries. The 
fishery revenue demand from net licenses amounts 
to over four lakhs while that from the leased 
fisheries amounts to more than 4(>| lakhs. Of 
the neb licenses the greatest revenue comes 
horn Morgui District where not only Is the Pearl- 
ing industry carried on, but leases for collecting 
green snails and sea slugs arc issued. Open 
lakes, pools of water and small rivers are classed 
as leased flsliei Ies and are leased by Government 
to the highest and best bidders at public auction. 
Here tho Irrawaddy Division equals In impor- 
tance tho rest of the province, aril of the five 
(list ntis in the iuawaddy Division, Maubin 
Dislrict alone yields as much as half of the whole 
division. Maubin District therefore stands easily 
first. In respect of fishery revenue, and out of 
tho total collect ed in any year from the whole 
province, this district alone contributes about 
a quarter 

The Delta consists of a series of sauoer-ahapeil 
Elands, many of which have embankments 
round tho gi cater pait of them along the north, 
east and west ; in the hollows of these Islands 
most of the fish come into spawn, and with 
the floods which overflow the embankment 
during October the young try come down-country 
irom Upp^r Burma. 

The principal kinds of fish caught in nets 
on the sea-coast nre (1) Kakkuyan, (2) Katha- 
baung, and (3) Kathahmyin. These are generally 
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made into salt fish which fotch Ra. 2 to Its. 3 
er visa. The creek and fresh water fish from 
sheries are generally ngakhu, ngayan and 
ngagyt. Most of them are gold fresh, but 
some are converted into salt fish. The fish 
caught in the rivers are generally ngnthalauk, 
gagying, and ngamyinyin, the predaceous fish. 

Fees for net licenses are charged according 
to the size of the nets. Fisheries which consist 
of lakes, pools and streams are put up to 
auction, but as no Burman fisherman has ever 
been known to keep a proper system of accounts, 
ho seldom or never can gauge the real worth 
of the fisheries ; this coupled with his impulsive 
nature frequently results in his bids at auction 
exceeding tho value of the fisheries; several 
fishermen have thus not only brought nun on 
themselves but also on their sureties who have 
not infrequently been sold up. Until these 
fisheries are brought under some settlement 
system for revenue assessment, bona iide 
fisherman must suffer from time to time. More- 
over, the local authorities demand ade- 
quate securities ami the lurnishing ns well ih 
the verifying of these secunties invariably 
mean much expenditure of time and money 
both to the flslierfolk and to Mk* Government 
staff. With a view to ameliorat * uneeononue 
conditions by rendering the provisions of 
security easier, as well as to facilitate collection 
Government recently introduced what is known 
as the group system whereby the value of the 
fisheries is fixed at a reasonable rental, and, 111 - 
tead of an individual system of furnishing secu- 
rity, the groups hold themselves severally res- 
ponsible. In order to enable the poorest of the 
act ul workeis to reap the benefit ot their 
labours, nothing short of a co-operative system 
would be of any avail; this co-operative system 
has been tried iu Tharrawaddy District with 
some success, by this system every fisher- 
man employed in a fishery becomes a partner 
in the business and no non-fisherman can ever 
sweat the bona fide fisherman, poor though lie 
he. The group system, though an improvement j 
on the individual system of bidding and furnish- 
ing securities does not do away wit h t he sweating j 
system. It is repeated tn he att ‘tided by quarrel- 
jug on the one hand and to condition to reduce 
the Government rent on the other hand 
With the gradual introduction of the co- 
operative system, which is an urgent necessity ] 
in the Delta District, the poorest fisherman of I 
every fishing village and hamlet, after gradual 
and systematic training will, 111 couise ot time, 
be able, not only to reap the full benefit of their 
labours, but also by mutual control and aid to 
develop into a mole useful and contented pea- 
santry. Fishery leases ior three to five years, 
are now being granted instead of leases for only | 
one year and fisherman obtaining the long-term i 
leases have begun to realise tho need of irnprov- , 
ing the fisheries by clearing the streams and j 
pools of that Burma pest — the water hyacinth — ] 
and other weeds. 

The members of a group live, too far away 
from one another to watch one another and 
their co-o|>eration aimed at by the system is 
not usually obtained. Another systun known 
F'air Rent and premium system is under considera- 
tion and lias actually been introduced in Maubin 
as an experimental measure. Under this system, 
the lease is fixed at a fair rent and tenders 


called for and premia invited and the lease is 
given on a consideration of the premium offered 
plus the character of the person tendering and 
his previous connection with the fishing industry. 
To work this successfully a good deal of infor- 
mation is requited about the actual working of 
the fishery anti it is to be hoped that the Fishery 
Settlement Knquiry which lias been set 011 
foot in 102} will lead to improvement of the 
Fishery Revenue Administration and increase of 
Government's information about the fisheries. 

The principal articles of manufacture are 
ngapi (flsli-paste) and salt-fish ; the manufactur- 
ing methods are primitive and with more in- 
dustrial education and capital, these could 
be considerably improved. 

The Punjab, 

There are now 18 (list tuts ot the Punjab 
undei tho Licensing Rules, and in six districts, 
111 which leases have been 111 vogue tor many 
years past, .sjioeial iuIos have been issued to 
place the leases on a definite legal basis Tins 
should go tai to laise tho revenue in these clis- 
t.ints, and save the eontuu tois tiom much petty 
litigation 

Tlie nuinbei of licenses issued during the year 
shows a steady 1 tic lease mu pievious years, 
thus. -In 1H25-20 the total number ot licenses 
issued was 7 277, in 1920-27 they increased to 
7,900 and 111 the yoai aiding 31st March 1928 
to 8,197 

Tlie \ngl. i’s Association and the Fishing 
(huh at Rawalpindi < out inuo to make steady 
progiess. Tiout Cultuie in the lulls is also 
steadily progicssing Fxeelletii sport was 
enjoyed thoughout the year 111 hulu and m the 
Maudi State, and the small streams which have 
he* n stocked with trout in the lvangra Valley 
pioper now show e\*iy indication that the 
trout, are h-ang firmly established. For the first 
tune since expeiimonts wore started the Depart- 
ment achieved some success in Carp breeding 
at Chhanawdti and Caip experiments will be 
earned out 111 vu noils places in the future. Tlie 
tanks at Maliopur have now been converted 
Into Mahdfcir Hatcheries and this experiment 
will bo watched with gloat inteiest. A very 
good sign this year was the* very small number 
of disputes between pio.ossional fishermen and 
z.iinitul.us Fiiemlly relations between them are 
essential and these have been s idly stu lined in 
the past. The total income of the Department 
dining the vear ending 3lst March 1928 w r as 
Rs 55,363 as against an expenditure of 
Its 55,316. 

Travancore. 

This State has affiliated fisheries to tho De- 
partment of Agriculture and with the help of 
two officers trained in Madras and another 
officer trained 111 Japan, the Department has 
already accomplished a notable amount of 
development work. Special attention has been 
j given to the regulation of fisheries in backwaters, 

1 to the establishment of co operative societies 
among the fishing community and to the in- 
1 trodiietion of improved methods of sardine oil 
and guano production. Useful work has been 
done by one of the officers in elucidating the 
lile-histories of the more valuable food fishes 
1 and prawns. 
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Even Jn the earliest days of the British occu- 
pation the destruction of the forests in many 
parts of India indicated the necessity for a 
strong forest policy, but whether or not our 
earlier administrators realized the importance 
of the forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the country, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done. The year 1855 
marked the commencement of a now era in 
the history of forestry in India, for it was 
then that Lord Dalhousie laid down a definite 
and far-sighted forest policy. Further 

progress was delayed for a time by the Mutiny, 
but from I860 onwards forest organi- 

zation was rapidly extended to the other pro- 
vinces. The earlier years of forest administra- 
tion were beset with difficulties, which is not 
surmising considering that the Department 
was charged with the unpopular duty of pro- 
tecting the heritage of Nature from tho rapacity 
of mankind a duty which naturally roused 
the antagonism of tho agricultural population 
of India. Exploration, demarcation and settle- 
ment, followed by efforts to introduce pro- 
tection and some form of regular management, 
were the first duties of the Forest Department. 
Work on these lines, w'hich is not yet completed 
in tho more backward parts of tho country, 
has been pursued steadily from the commence* I 
ment, and in consequence large tracts of forest 
have been saved from ruin and are gradually 
being brought under efficient management. 
Whatever may have been the opinions held 
in some quarters half a century ago as to the 
need for a policy such as that expressed in Lord 
Dalhousie's memorable enunciation of 1855, 
there is no longer any doubt that results have 
amply justified the steps taken, and that in 
her forests India now possesses a propel ty of 
constantly increasing value, the future im- 
portance of which it Is hardly possible to over- 
estimate. 

Types of Forest. — More than one-fifth 
>t the total area of British India (including 
the Shan States) is under the control cf the 
Forest Department. These areas are classified 
as reserved, protected or unclassed State forests, 
fn the reserved forests rights of user in favour 
of individuals and the public are carefully 
recorded and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated; in the 
protected forest? the record of rights is not 
so complete, the accrual of rights after settle- 
ment not being prohibited, and the boundaries 
are not always demarcated; while in the un- 
classed forests no systematic management is 
attempted, and as a rule the control amounts 
to nothing more than the collection of revenue 
until the areas are taken up for cultivation 
or are converted into reserved or protected 
forests. The total forest area of British India 
(including the Shan States) on 31st March 
1027 was 251,755 squaie miles or 22 8 of the 
total area This was classed as follows : Reser- 
ved 105,285 ; Protected 8,626 ; Unclassed State, 
137,844 


Throughout this vast forest area, scattered 
over the length and breadth of India from the 
Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin and from 
the arid juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there is, as 
may be imagined, an infinite varietv in the 
types of forest, vegetation, depending on varia- 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
factors. Broadly speaking, the following main 
types of forest may be distinguished:— 

fl) Arid-country forests, extending over 
Sind, a considerable portion of Itajputann, 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
in dry tracts where the rainfall is lc£.s than 20 
inches. The number of species is few, the most 
important tree being the babul or kika- 
( Acacin ambiea), which however in the driest re- 
gions exists only by tho aid of rivpr inundations. 

(2) Deciduous forests, in which most of the 
trees are lealless for a portion of the year. These 
forests, which extend over large areas in the 
sub-Himalayan tract, the Peninsula of India 
and Burma, are among the most important, 
comprising as they do the greater part of the 
teak and sal forests. 

(3) Evergreen forests.-— These occur in re- 
gions of vorv heaVy rainfall, such aa the west 
coast of the Peninsula, the eastern sub- Himalay- 
an tract, and the moistcr parts of Burma and 
are characterized by the great variety and 
luxuriance of their vegetation. 

(4) Hill forests. — In these the vegetation 
varies considerably according to elevation and 
rainfall. In the Eastern Himalaya, Assam 
and Burma, the hill forests are characterized 
by various oaks, magnolias and laurels, while 
in Assam and Burma the Khasla pine (Pinus 
khasya) grows gregariously at elevations ot 

1 3,000 to 7,000 foot. In the North-Western 
Himalaya the chief timber tree is the deodar 
(Oedrns drodara), which occurs most commonly 
at elevations of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and in 
association with oaks or blue pin e {Pinus iTcelsn); 
towards its upper limit the deodar merges Into 
very large areas of spruce and silver fir, 
whilo below it arc found extensive forests of 
the long-needled pine ( Pinus longifolia) which 
is tapped for resin. 

(5) Littoral forests. — These occur on the 
sea coast and along tidal creeks. The most 
characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
family ( Ithizophoreae ). Behind the mangrove 
belt is an important type ofTorest occasionally 
inundated by high tides, in which the most 
valuable species is tho “sundrl" (Tieriti*?'* 
fo,ne8). 

Forest Policy.— The general policy of the 
Government of India in relation to forests was 
definitely laid down in 1004 by the classification 
of tho areas under tho control of the Depart- 
ment into four broad classes, namely: — 

(a) Forests the preservation of which 1* 
essential on climatic or physical grounds. These 
I are usually situated in hilly country where the 
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retention of forest growth is of vital importance 
on account of its influence on the storage of 
the rainfall and on the prevention of erosions 
and sudden floods. 

(c) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, such, foi 
example, as the teak forests of Burma, the sail 
forests of Northern, Central, and North- Eastern 
India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
North-Western Himalaya. 

(c) Minor forests, containing somewhat 
inferior kinds of timber, and managed for the 
production of wood, fodder, grazing* and other 
produce for local consumption; these forests 
are of great importance in agricultural districts. 

(d) Pasture lands. — These are not “ forests ” 
in the generally understood sense of the term, 
but grazing grounds managed by the Forest 
Department merely as a matter of convenience. 

These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and 
the same tract may to a certain extent be 
managed with more than one object. 

Administration. — The forest business of 
the Government of India is carried out in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
The Inspector-General of Forests is also President 
of the Forest "Research Institute at Debt a Dun 
and is the technical adviser to the Government 
of India in forest matters. Under the Consti- 
tution of 1919 Forests were made a transferied 
subject in Bombay and Burma, when' they had 
long been administered by the Provincial Govern- 
ments, and in 1924 the Refofms Tuquiiv Com- 
mittee presided over by the Hon. Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, Home Member of the Government 
of India, recommended that they be trans- 
ferred in other provinces now unless any local 
Government on examination of tho position 
can make out a convincing case against the 
transfer in its own province. 

Territorial charges. — The various provinces 
are divided into one or more Forest Circles ; 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forests; 
provinces containing three or more circles also 
have a Chief Conservator who i 3 tho head of 
the Department tor his province. Circles arc 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
In charge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 
vincial Forest Service ; these Divisions in most 
cases correspond to civil districts. Each Division 
contains a number of Ranges in charge of 
junior members of the Provincial Service or 
of Forest Rangers or Deputy Rangers; heavy 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into 
Subdivisions. The Ranges aro further sub- 
divided into a number of beats or protective 
charges held by Forest Guards or in some cases 
by Foresters. * 

Non-territorial charges. — Apart from territo- 
rial charges there are various important posts 
of a non-territorial nature connected witli 
Forest Research and Education, the prepara- 
tion of Forest Working Plans, and other gpecial 
duties. 

The Forest Service.— The Forest Service 
comprises three branches: — 

(1) The Indian (Imperial) Forest Service with 
a sanctioned total personnel of 399 officers con- 
sisting of the Inspector- General of Forests, 


Lliiof Conservators, Conservators, Deputy and 
Vssi«fant Conservators. Of these 353 aro to 
be recruited direct to the service and the 
balance obtained by promotion from the Pro- 
vincial lores! Service . The officers of this 
Mci vice are reunited ns probationers subject to 
the Following methods piesciibed in the Indian 
Foiest Service (Recruitment) Rules, 1928: — 

00 by nomination in England in accord- 
ance with these mles and 

such supplementary regulations as 
mav be prescribed by the Secretary 
of State in Council : 

(/>) by competitive examination in India in 

accordance with these rules 

and such supplemental v regulations 
as may lie pn scribed hj the Gover- 
nor-General in Council ; 

(r) by diieet appointment in accordance 
with .. these mles of prisons 
seleited in India otherwise than 
b\ competitive examination , 

(tf) by the promotion in accordance with 
the'-e rules on the iciom- 
meiidation of local Go\ernnirnts of 
ineinlxis ot fly* Provimial Forest 
Services ; 

O') by the transfer of promotion in accord- 
ance with . these rules ot ail 
officer belonging to a branch ot Gov- 
ernment Service in India oilier than a 
Provincial Forest Seivm. 

The Rules provide that, all appoint merit, to 
the Indian Foiest s Sri vice shall lie 
made by the Se< r< tan of State tor India in 
Council; that no appointment shall he made 
to the Indian Fqrcst, Srrvur hv any method 
other than the live jn>t, quoted and that subject 
to tins last, mentioned condition, the method 
or methods of recnntiuent to he emjilovcd for 
tlie purjxisc of tilling anv paitieulai vacancies 
in the Indian Foiest Seiviie or such vacancies 
therein as mav lie leqtiirrd to be filled dining 
anv particular period and the number ot candi- 
dates to he reel lilted by each method, shall he 
determined bv the Seiretarv ot State Hi Coun- 
cil. 

(2) The Indian Forest Engineering 
Service. — Thissorvico was created in L9i 9 and 
at present, consists of 17 Foiest Engineers. 

(3) Ihe Provincial Service— Formerly it 
consisted of Extra Deputy and Extra Assistant, 
Conservators of Forests. All Extra Deputy 
Conservators wiio were considered to be fully 
qualified to hold a major charge were trans- 
ferred to the Imperial Forest Service in 1920. 
Except for five unpromoted officers the class 
of Extra Deputy Conservators lias been abol ished 
and the service now consists of Extra Assistant 
Conservatorsonly . The fixation of the strength 
of the personnel of the service rests with the 
l >ca! Governments. 

Officers of this service are eligible for promo- 
tion to per cent, of the posts in the Indian t 
Forest Service, such promotion being made by 4 
the Secretary of State for India. These officers * 
are remitted and trained in Tmlia, their 
recruitment being a matter for the local Gov- 
ernments. A certain number of posts in th 
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seivlee arc filled by the promotion of specially ] Forest Products. — Forest produce is dlvld- 
promising Hangars. Owing to the establish- 1 ed into two main heads — (1) Major produce, 
iiu nt of a course for the training ot piobationcrs that is timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro- 
for tin* huliaii Forests Seivicc at Debra Dun duce, comprising all other products such as 
since 1926, the Provincial Service ionise ceased , bamboos, leaves, lruits, fibres, grast, gums, 
to exist, it am pws rosins, barks, animal and mineral product-*, etc. 


(4) The Subordinate Service, consist of 
Forest Rangers (about 840), Deputy Rangers 
(about 000), Foresters (about 2,000) and Forest 
Guards (about 11,500). The Rangers are at 
present trained at three diifcrcnt centres — 
the Forest College at Dehra Dun (for provinces 
other than IUitnm, the Central Funni- 
er*, Ihhai and Onss.i, Bombay and Madras), 
the Jtu; ma Koiest School at Pwiimana 
(for Burma), and the Madras Forest College at 
Coimbatoie (tor .Madras, Ihhar and Onssa.i 
Iio 111 hay and tin- Cential Piovliues) These { 
three institutions were establish! d m 1878, 
1898 and lot i n\spe< 1 ivciv 'I in* Gaining 
of Miboidinatcs below tin' lank ot Kangri 
is enriied out in v.uions lm.il forest sibool u 
and tiammg classes 

Research. — For the first fifty years cf the 
existence ot the Forest Department in India 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct 
of forest research, and thus to co-ordinate and 
elaborate the scientific knowledge so necessary 
to successful economic working. A com- 
mencement in organized forest research was at 
last made in 1006 by the establishment, at 
the instance ot Sir Sainthill Karilley-Wilmor, 
then Inspector-General of Forests, ot a Forest 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun. The Fores- 1 
Research Institute, which is undn the 
administrative control ot the rnspector-Geneial 
of Forests, is in the charge of a Pre idcnl 
There are five main blanches of research, 
namely Sylviculture, Forest Botany, Forest 
Economic Products, Entomology and Chcmisfry , 
each branch being in charge ot a research officer. 
In addition specialists arc appointed tom- 
norarily when necessary and aio attached 1c 
tiie institute to cairy out investigations i n j 
subjects ot particular economic; importance | 
Thus a paper pulp expeit has been employed i 
for some i ime to investigate possible new sources | 
of paper-making materials ot whieMhetoresD | 
of India contain abundant, supplies. Beside 1 
this, there arc the Seasoning, the Timbei 
Testing, and the Wood Preservation experts 
engaged tempoiaiily an stunt term contracts 
Indian Assistants have been appointed undei 
them to receive the necessary technical train- 
ing and experience in these subjects, with 
the object of eventually taking the place of 
experts if and when properly qualified. 

Since 1906 research work has been prosecuted 
energetically so much so that in 1920 a new 
•scheme was sanctioned for the expansion ot 
the staff and site ot the Institute. Since then 
new land has been acquired, on which new 
buildings are being built lor accommodating 
the various expanded branches and the new 
machinery obtained from the United Kingdom. 
As a result of this and the employment ot 
specialists in Seasoning, Timber Testing and 
Wood Preservation steady progress is being 
made in the investigations which should ulti- 
mately lead to the fuller and better utiliza- 
tion of the raw products produced by Jnd lap- 
forests. 


The average annual outturn of timber and fuel 
from all sources dining the quinquennium ended 
91st March 1924, the latest date for which statistics 
are available, was 26,06,40,000 cubic feet against 
an average of 30,72,00,000 cubic feet per annum 
attained hi the preceding quinquennium. The 
highest figure ever attained under this head 
occurred in 1921-22, when a total of 36,13,83,000 
c.ft. was readied, the year 1923-24 coming next 
with 35,96,90,000 e.tt. The figures for 1921-22 
and 1923-24 represent respectively 2*3 and 2*4 
c.lt, per acre of all classes of forests For reserved 
forests only the yield in 1923-24 was 3*7 e.ft. per 
acre as compared with 3 3 c ft. per acre m 1918-19, 
tile last year of the last preceding quinquennium. 
The year 1921-22 was marked by a phenomenal 
I output of teak m Burma, viz., 600,000 tons 
1(30,000,000 cubic feet), which was more than 
j 74 per cent, above the average annual output 
i of the preceding quinquennium. With the 
I output ot teak for the year the revenue in Burma 
j soured to Ks. 2,21,16,786 and the surplus to 
i Us. 1,30,33,692. The total outturn for the 
I five years amounted to 2,476,84 9 tons, an in- 
I crease of 751,000 tons, or 44 per cent, over the 
: output in the preceding quinquennium. 

1 The ligmc s lot the 1,1*4 quinquennium ior 
I wliuh a report hu> been issued show that in 
i 1921-34 the latio ot timber extruded by 
Gov ei mm nl ug( n< \ to that removed by 

pimhasers was 5 to 29 computed with a ratio 
of 5 to 27 in 1919-20. During the peiiod the 
outturn removid by Government agency rose 
by 41 percent, w lillst that rerun v ed by purchasers 
increased by 19 per cent, 'timber ami fuel 
to the value of Rs. 11,140 lakhs and minor pro- 
ducts, including bamboos and grass, valued at 
Us. 375 laklis weie removed by purchasers 
duiing the peiiod. For the quinquennium 
1918-19 the hguris were, Ks. 10,190 lakhs and 
Ks. 355 lakhs respectively. 

Reviewing the figures of outturn, Government 
in a report issued In October 1925, says: “ The 
results on the whole, considering the general 
trade depression, are most, satisfactory and point 
to more intensive w orkmg of the forests and to 
I tetter c xploit ation .” 

Forest Industries. — The important role 
which the forests of a country play jn its general 
commercial welfare and in providing employ- 
ment for its population is not always fully re- 
cognized. Fifteen years ago lb was estimated 
that in Germany work in the forests provided 
employment for 1,000,000 persons while 
3,000,000 persons, earning £30,000,000 a 
year, were employed in working up the raw 
material yielded by the forests. If accurate 
estimates were available for India, they would 
no doubt show that apart from the jungle 
population which is directly dependent on the 
forests and the large numbers of wood-cutters, 
sawyers, carters, carriers, raftsmen and others 
working in and near thorn , employment on an 
excessive scale is provided to persons engaged 
in working up the raw products. Among these 
latter may be mentioned carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, coopers, boat-builders, tanners, rope* 
makers, lac-manufacturers, basket-makers, and 
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many other classes of skilled labourers. The products, and the possible discovery of new 
Indian census shows over a million peopte and products, a steady and extensive development 
their dependents so employed in British India of industries dependent on the forests of 
and nearly a further half million in Native India may be confidently anticipated in the 
States, but these are probably below the actuals, future. 

as much forest labour is n ot whole-time labour, Financial Results. — The steady growth of 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to forest revenue, expenditure and surplus during 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With the past 50 years is shown in the following 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of statement, which gives annual averages for 
systematic working, the wider use of known quinquennial periods: — 


Financial Results of Forest Administration in British India from 1864-65 to 1923-24 (in lakhs 
of rupees). 


Quiuquennial period. 

Gross 
revenue 
average per 
annum). 

(Expenditure 
average per 
annum) 

Surplus 
(average per 
annum). 

Percentage 
of surplus 
to gross 
revenue. 



Lakhs, 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

1864-65 to 1868-69 


27* 4 

23*8 

13*6 

36*4 

1869-70 to 1873-74 


56* 3 

39*3 

17*0 

30* » 

1874-75 to 1878-79 


06* (* 

45*8 

20*8 

31* 2 

1879-80 to 1883-84 


88* 2 

56*1 

32* 1 

36* 4 

1884-85 to 1883-89 


116* 7 

74* 3 

42*4 

36*2 

1889-90 to 1893-94 


159*5 

86*0 

73*5 

46*1 

1894-95 to 1898-99 


177*2 

98* 0 

79*2 

44*7 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 


196*6 

112*7 

83* 9 I 

42 7 

1901-05 to 1908-09 


257*0 

141*0 

116*0 

45* l 

1909-10 to 191 3-U 


296* 0 

163*7 

132* 3 

44*7 

1914-15 to 1918-19 


371*3 

211* 1 

100* 2 

43*1 

1919-20 to 1923-24 


551*7 

367*1 

184*0 

33 * 5 


The gross revenue and surplus were Us. 4b8 2 
lakhs and Us.179'4 lakhs in 1918-l9and Its. 54 1*9 
lakhs and Its. 195-6 lakhs in 1923-24 respectively. 
The surplus rose from Its. 1,79,42,726 in 1918-19 
to Us. 2,19,12,540 in 1919-20, but during the 
next three years it steadily deci eased, rising 
again to Us. 1,81,60,547 during the last year ot 
the quinquennium. The surplus in 1923-24 
represents an average of 2 1 annas per acre of 
all classes of forest against 1*8 annas in 1918-19. 
The total surplus rose from Us. 1,70,42,726 in 
1918-19 to Us. 1,95,60,943 in 1923-24, Govern- 
ment, reviewing the figures, state:" Financially, 
the Forest Department has had during the 
quinquennium to undergo a severe strain, even 
since the slump set In following on the short 
lived post-war boom in trade. But develop- 
ment solely with a view to increase the resources 
and earning capacity of the forests has never 
been lost sight of. Judging by the perceptible 
improvement in the general financial results 
all round, it is confldentally expected that the 
improvements initiated in this quinquennial 
period will produce much better results when the 
slump ends.” 

Prospects. -The past work of the Forest 
Department has already borne fruit, not only 
in a steady rise of revenue but also in the 
l in proved condition of the forests resulting from 
careful protection and tending. Much has been 
done in the way of opening up the forests to 
regular exploitation; but there is still room 
for enormous development in this respect, for 
tnero are extensive areas of valuable forest 
as yet almost untouchod, and these represent a 
va3t capital locked up and not only lying idle 


| but even deteriorating. Perhaps the two most 
pressing needs at present are the introduction 
| of improvod sylvicultural systems and the 
extension of roads and other export works to 
facilitate and cheapen extraction. These two 
must proceed simultaneously, since they are 
inter-dependenfc, for it is obvious that timber 
and other produce can be extracted far more 
economicnlly if it is available in large quantities 
within a limited radius than if it is scattered 
in small quantities over largo tracts of country; 
Indeed this question must often decide whether 
extraction is possible or not. Sylviculture 
teaches us how to effect this concentration 
and is therefore tho bed-rock on which future 
results, financial and otherwise, must rest ; 
it is of little avail to seek and develop new 
markets for timbers and other products if these 
cannot be produced in regular and sufficient 
quantities and extracted at a reasonable cost. 
Forest Products : Exploitation.— The 
exploitation by the Forest Department, as a 
Commercial Department on business lines, of 
tho great timber forests which are among the 
most valuable natural assets of the country, 
continues to attract the special attention of 
the various local Governments. In Madras, 
for instance, the working of the Forest panchay at 
system, whereby the increased knowledge of 
the difficulties of forest administration which 
the villager obtains when ho has a voice in forest 
management is bringing home to him an 
understanding of the necessity for that adminis- 
tration. A further important step taken in 
regard to forest exploitation was the recruit- 
ment of a Chief Forest Engineer and a Logging 
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Engineer from America. In Burma the work 
Undet way in the Government Timber Depot 
at Rangoon proves to be of groat value to 
Government from the point of view of revenue 
and of considerable importance to the public 
from the point of view of industrial develop- 
ment. Research work on the seasoning of 
timbers has been started and results \shieh 
promise to be of great value have already been 
obtained. Experimental work on the manu- 
facture of furniture and in other similar direc- 
tions are expected to give a value to a number 
of diiierent timbers which are at present more 
or lens unknown. The Myitmaka River Train- 
ing Works started in 1905, which have since 
then been continued for the sale of Government 
teak timber, arc of more than departmental 
interest. These works have also proved of 
great value to local people inasmuch as they 
have led to the reclamation of a very consider- 
able amount of land which was previously too 
low lying and swampy to be fit for cultivation. 
In the United Provinces, the institution of the 
Government Sawmill and Turnery, the Govern- 


ment Central Wood Working Institute and the 
Resin Distillery have led to important results 
These, and many other examples which could 
be quoted, go to show that local Governments 
are fully alive to the importance of exploiting 
their forest resources to the fullest possible 
extent for the benefit of the country 

Agencies.— An agency has been established 
in India by the Government of India for the sale 
of Government timber and it is at present held 
Ijy Mc'.sts M.iifin A Co .< . 'I he ug<*n< \ held 
111 Ihiudand l»> Messrs W \N Unwind Cloth* is 
teimuiafed in December !«>_!<> and tin* wmk ot 
marketing Indian timbeis in Kiuhuul (<>ped- 
allv \ndam .111 timbeis) is now done under the 
direction ot ,1 Timber \d\isei who is attached 
to the Ollu e ol the High Commissioner tor India. 

Bibliography.— A large number of bulletins 
and other publications has been issued by the 
Forest Research Institute, and of these a br.t 
can be obtained from the Superintendent, 
Government Printing, India, Calcutta. 


PAPER MAKING. 


Thero are five large paper mills in the country 
working on up-to-date Western lines, viz., at 
Titagarh, Kankinara and Raniganj m Bengal, 
the Upper India Couper Mills at Lucknow and 
the Reay Mill at Poona. There are also two 
smaller mills at Bombay and Surat which make 
only country paper, and there are one or two 
other mills which recently were not working. 
The live largo mills have a large Govern- 
ment connection, as the greater part of Gov- 
ernment orders for paper is placed in India. 

During the past year an interesting expen 
mental paper-making plant has been installed 
at the Government of India Forest Roseau h 
Institute at Delna Dun. Specially designed 
to incorporate a new system patented by Mr. 
Itaitt, Cellulose Expert to tho Government of 
India, the object ot this plant is to test the 
various paper-making llbrcs which arc available 
over vast forest and bill areas in India and 
Burma, and thus encourage the establishment 
of pulp and paper mills on a commercial scale. 

After many delays the Carnatic Paper Mills 
Company commenced operations at Rajah- 
inundry, on the Godavari river, duiing the year, 
and it is estimated that the dally output will be 
ton tons of pulp and live tons of paper made 
from bamboos and paddy straw. Jn Southern 
India the Sri Minakshi Paper Mills, established 
many years ago as a small concern in Tra van- 
core State, appeals to have taken a new lease 
or life and has ordered a new plant capable of 
turning out fifteen tons of paper per day, whilst 
in Assam a new com pan v has been formed and 
is said to be waiting for the arrival of its plant. 
At Chittagong a new plant for manufacturing 
paper pulp from bamboos has commenced 
operations whilst another company has obtained 
a comprehensive concession for Bbabbar grass 


in tho Punjab and ii erecting a factory are 
tho head works of the Western Jumna Carina 
about 5200 miles from Lahore. 

The possibility of utilising the dense growths 
01 bamboo in the hinterland ot Cuttack has again 
been under consideration dining tho year, and 
the project has been investigated airesh 
by Mi. Haiti on behalf of the Government of 
liihar and Orissa. Mr. Jtaitt estimates that 
in this area alono there is sufficient raw material 
tor an output ot 10,000 tons of paper pulp per 
annum. 

Raw Materials. —The existence of the local 
industry depends ehiclly on the supply of Sabni 
grass which on account of unfavourable seasons 
sometimes yields short crops. It is of great 
importance, therefore, to look for materials 
according a constant outturn, and various reports 
have been published on tho available paper- 
making materials. Considerable attention has 
been devoted to Bamboo, since lt>?5 when it was 
found that this plant — of which there are four 
chief varieties in India — yielded a fibrous paper 
stock which made a quality of paper superior 
to esparto grass and at a considerably less 
cost. It was at that time estimated fchac one 
acre of bamboo would yield 10 tons of dried 
stems equivalent to 6 tons of merchantable 
cellulose. In 1905 Mr. R. W. Sindall was 
invited by Government to visit Burma with a 
view of enquiring Into the possibility of manu- 
facturing paper pulp. His report on the subject 
appeared in March 1906. He made numerous 
experiments with bamboo and woods of Burma 
and laid down line3 along which further enquiry 
should be made. Subsequently Mr. W. Raitt, 
a pulp expert, was engaged at the Forest Re- 
search Institute in conducting tests on the 
treatment of bamboos by the soda and sulphate 
processes, the treatment of bamboo before 
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boiling, with remarkB on the utilisation of nodes 
and internodes. His results were embodied 
in the *' Report on the investigation of Bamboo 
or Production of Paper-pulp," published 
In 1911. Mr. R. 8. Pearson of the Forest 
Service, Dehra Dun, as the outcome of enquiries 
made throughout India published in 1912 a 
note on the Utilization of Bamboo for the 
manufacture of Paper-pulp. The yield per 
acre from bamboo is larger than that of grasses 
usually used for paper. The cost of working 
into pulp has been estimated to yield a product 
cheaper than imported unbleached spruce 
sulphite and unbleached sabai gross pulp. In 
1915 Mr. Dhruva 8umanas published a pamph. 
let, Bendrocalamus Strictus Bamooo of the 
Dangs, as the result of investigations earned on 
in Bansda State. 

In a paper read before the Royal Society 
of Arts in 1921 Mr. ltaitt gave an answer to the 
question “What India can do to fill the 
gap in the world’s shortago of paper ?" He 
said that he thought it was “ a modest estimate 
to say that from bamboo, taking only that which 
is available under ‘ possible * manufacturing 
conditions, Burma, Bengal and South West 
India could produce ten million tons of pulp per 
annum, and Assam from Savannah glasses 
three million. India could therefore produce 
pulp lor the whole world." 

The leading Indian puper grass tor the 
ast thirty years has been the bhaib, bhabar, 


or sabai grass of Northern India. It is a peren* 
nial grass plentiful in drier tracts from Chota 
Nagpur ana Rajmahal to Nepal and Garhwal. 
The Calcutta mills draw their supplies from 
Salubganj, Chota Nagpur and the Nepal Terai. 
The quantity annually exported from Sahib- 
ganj is between throe to four lakhs of maunds. 
The cutting in these districts Is said to commence 
in October when the plants are six or seven 
feet high. Sabai grass yields from 36*0 to 45*5 
per cent, of bleached cc llulOse. A report by Mr. 
It. S. Pearson, Forest Economist, Dehra Dun, 
nn the use of elephant grasses in Assam was 
issued in 1919. The most important species 
of grass found in the areas in which investigation 
has been made are Khagra ( Saccharum sponta- 
neum) and Batta ( Saccharum narenga), with 
patches of Nal (Phra/jantes karka) on the more 
swampy ground. Hand samples of the above 
grasses were sent to England to be tested on 
a laboratory scale, while several tons were Bent to 
au Indian paper mill to bo made into paper. 
The results were satisfactory and proved that a 
very fair quality i»f paper can be produced from 
these grasses at a relatively low price, Small 
samples of such paper can bo obtained by persons 
interested in these grasses from the Forest Eco- 
nomist Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, 
who can also supply further details. 

Indian paper manufacture Is protected by 
special provisions in the import tarilf. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY 


Beam Stations — The year 1927 Haw the 
commencement ot Hearn wireless sen ices on 
the Marconi system between India and the 
United Kingdom. Powerful transmitting and 
receiving stations erected at Poona and Dliond 
respectively by the Indian Radio Telegiaph 
Company are connected by land lines with the 
Central Telegraph Office in Bombay, whilst 
stations at Skegness and Grimsby are similarly 
connected with the Genet a.1 Post Ollier m London, 
and the circuits are so arranged that messages 
are exchanged between Bombay and London 
without intermediate handling at the Beam 
stations at either end. The huge aerial sv stems 
at Poona and Dhond, each supported on live 
steel towers 287 teet in height, are lnndmaiks 
over a distance ot many miles. The service 
was inaugurated hy Ills Excellency the Viceroy 
on 23rd .Inly 1927 at the Central Telegraph 
Office, Bombay, when His Excellency trans- 
mitted a message to the King and His Majesty’s 
reply was received a few minutes later 

It is noteworthy that the opening of the Beam 
wireless service coincided with a reduction 111 
rates hy the (’able companies. 

For reasons of economy, most of the inland 
wireless stations in India have been practically 
closed down and placed In charge of “ fare and 
Maintenance" parties which carry out tests 
twice a month, the exceptions being Peshawar 1 
Radio, which maintains official communication 
with Jvabul in Afghanistan and Kashgar in 
China, and Jotogh Radio which receives British 
Official Wireless sent out from Oxford and 


Rugby and passes the nussagesto Reuter’s 
Agency for distribution to subscribing news- 
papers 

The coast stations, however, have been main- 
tained in a state ot high efficiency and many 
irnpiovcmetits efiected The implication of 
the Baudot system to the high-speed eontimious- 
jwave wueless stations at Madras Fort and 
Mingaladon (Hangoon) has proved extremely 
satisfactory, and a large portion of the traffic 
between Southern India and Burma Is legularly 
worked by this direct loute instead of the cir- 
cuitous routo via Calcutta The traffic is 
interrupted occasionally by atmospheric inter- 
iercnce, particullary dining the hot weather, 
but the difficulties have been largely overcome 
by handspeed working during the worst 
periods. 

For many years the Bombay stations known 
as Bombay Radio was Io< a fed on Butcher 
island in the Harbour, hilt dining 1927 a fine 
new station equipped with modern appaiatus 
was erected and taken into seivitc at Santa Cruz, 
just, outside the limits ol Bombay Municipality . 

Radio tclegiams exchanged with ships at sea 
by coast stations in India and Buima continue 
to ineiease 111 number, atul now total about 
20,000 per annum. Official telegrams are 
exchanged with the lhitish Naval station at 
Mataia (Ceylon) via Bombay Radio Regular 
services are also maintained between Burma and 
the Malay Peninsula via Rangoon and Penang 
and between Burma and Sumatra, whilst radio 
traffic is passed between Madras and Colombo 
when the normal route is interrupted. 
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Wireless tc*iej>honie communication l>etween 
pilot vessels, lighthouses and shore stations are 
maintained by tho Port Trusts at Bombay 
and Rangoon. 

Safety at Sea- — A noticeable feature of 
wireless development during the past two years 
has been the provision of direction-finding 
apparatus at Bombay and Karachi and facili- 
ties at other coast stations whereby slaps at 
sea equipped with direction-finding apparatus 
can obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
determine their position with a remaikable 
degree of accuracy. Improved arrangements 
for broadcasting time signals, weather reports 
and navigational warnings from coast stations 
have also proved of value to ships at sea. 

Broadcasting — For several years, limited 
broadcasting services were maintained by 
Radio (Ribs m Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi and Rangoon, and although the trans- 
mitting sets employed by them were of very 
low power, the otoad easts were tuned-in over 
practically the whole ot India The clubs wcie 
assisted financially by a Government contribu- 
tion based upon thf levenuo from license tees 
but this did not neatly suffice to cover the cost 
of the transmission^, and the greatest credit is 
due to the niembeis ot those clubs lor the spott- 
ing manner in which they piovnlcd additional 
funds and undeitook the entire responsibility 
tor the programmes. Credit is also due to the 
Indian States and Eastern Agency lor the loan 
of transmitting apparatus, without which the 
broadcasts would luxe been impossible. 

After negotiations extending over several 
yeuis, an Indian Broadcasting Company w'as 
granted a license to establish broadcasting 
services upon lines similar to those of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and tiansmitting 
stations were erected in Bombay and Calcutta, 
the services at the. former being inaugurated 
by Jlis Exiellency the Viceroy m July H)27 and 
the latter by the Governor of Bengal a month 
later. These stations have each an aeiial imput 
of three kilowatts, the same as that of the 2LO 
stations in London, of which they are practically 
duplicates. The piogianunes aie so arranged 
that both Indian and Eutopean music are broad* 
cast daily and tho news bulletins and market 
and weather leports are read in two languages. 

Bombay broadcasts normally on a wavelength 
of 357 metres, and Calcutta on 370 nietios, 
Reception in either ot these titles, and for a 
distance of twenty or thirty miles around, Is 
possible on crystal sets, ot which a very large 
number have been sold. Valve sets ate necessary 
for those living further ahold, but although there 
has been a considerable demand tor these, the 
sales have not reached expectation. One of 
the greatest difficulties in India is the maintenance 
of batteries, which is no inconsideiahlo item when 
bets containing live or six valves arc employed 
and it is partly with a view to overcoming this 
problem and to render broadcasting available on 
two-valve sets in any part of India, that the 
Broadcasting Company is investigating the 
possibility of transmitting simultaneously no 
long and short waves. 


Reports of the reception of foreign short- waves 
stations have been received from all parts of the 
country, and upon several occasions the Bombay 
station of the f. B C. has relayed the programmes 
from the Dutch station PCJJ., but the results 
have not been entirely satisfactory. 

The Indian Broadcasting Company has 
sprung a bombshell on the public by announc- 
! mg that its revenue from license fees is msuffi- 
| cieiit to meet expenses and hinting that there 
are m the country a very large number of people 
who come within the radio category of “pirates.” 
i.e , those who have neglected, wilfully or 
otherwise to purchase the licence fiotn which 
the Company derives the major portion of its 
income The position has improved, however, 
since the institution of a number ot prosecutions. 

In addition to the Radio Clubs mentioned 
eailici, new ones have been iormed recently at 
Lahore and Bliusaval. 

Licenses. — Broadcast iceelving licenses are 
lulled at Head l’ost Offices at a fee of ten rupees 
per jear, and cover the use ot receiving sets 
| throughout British India except Baluchistan and 
1 the Xot tli- West Frontier Lhovinec. Cp till 
the end of 0< tober 1927 1,1)02 such licenses had 
been issued, 1,103 of them in Bombay, it is 
believed, however, that the number has since 
increased very substantially. Licenses for 
fixed stations* for transmitting and experi- 
mental pin {joscs are much sought after, 
and despite a careful scrutiny of the 
applicants, more than 300 have been issued 
The number ot traders in wireless apparatus 
who are requited to take out special Import 
licenses has increased considerably during the 
past year. This improvement must be asenbed 
primarily to the commencement of broadcasting 
('/ ».) 

Prospects- — The Government of India has 
always encouraged the development of wireless 
in India by piivate enterprise and it is to this 
souicc that India must look in the immediate 
future foi internal radio communication. There 
aio two most promising lines of development 
viz:. — 

(«) Erection of small sets either for speech 
or morse in distncts where no land lines exist, 
and to link such districts with the existing 
landlines. In this connection it may be remarked 
that modern small ladio sets are capable of using 
either morse or speech at will and If used for 
spcecli can be operated by the ordinary desk 
telephone instrument in daily use all over 
India, 

(&) The use. of radio as a substitute for land- 
linc to form tho trunk telephone route between 
two cities which alieady have telephone 
facilities. 

These will open up a new industry which 
if pioperly fostered would Vary soon extend 
its sales outside the limits of India. There is 
no doubt that the majority of parts for small 
radio sets could bo more cheaply manufactured 
in this country than they can be imported and 
further such an industry would find the right 
kind of skilled labour already in India. 
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The newspaper Press in India is an essen* 
tlally English institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-General- 
ship and the Supremo Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780. 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 
paper, The Timet , which came into existence 
only five yeais later in 1785; but then the 
eriod of British supremacy is not much longer, 
aving commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind. In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared, The Bombay Herald , followed next 
year by The Bombay Courier , a imper now 
represented by The Times of India with 
which it was amalgamated in 1801. In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was the ease in Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Bombay they were absoluto 
masters after 1665, and it is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald. 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which is better known from the name 
of its founder as Hicky's Gazette or Journal . 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for ins 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he mado his paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and ho and his journal 
disappeared from public view in 1782. Several 
journals rapidly followed Hicky’s, though they 
did not fortunately copy its bad example. The 
Indian Gazette had a career of over half a 
century, when in 1833 It was merged into the 
Bengal Harlcaru , which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Daily News with which thev 
were amalgamated in 1866. No fewer than 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these, The 
Calcutta Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government, flour- 
ishes still as the official gazette of the Bengal 
Government. 

In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
and officials commenced the publication of 
John Bull in the East , a daily paper which was 
intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Press generally in the 
matter of moderation and restraint. The 
name of this journal was altered to The English- 
man by the famous Stocqueler in 1836. 

From its commencement the press was 
jealously watched by the authorities, who 
put serious restraints upon Its independence 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and 


rigorous control. Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants. From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of tho rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
those rules to be immediate deportation. These 
regulations continued in foreo till the time ,of 
the Marquis of Hastings who In 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules. 

Tills change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
join tho ranks of journalism, which had till 
then been considered a low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem- 
porarily occupied Hastings’ place, be was de- 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
Lord Amherst and still more Lord William 
Bentinck were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though I.ord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of tho press 
in India in 1835, which was the beginning of 
a new era in the history of the Indian press. 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by tho leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
to the Times of India . The Bombay Gazette , 
founded m 179i, ceased publication in 1914. 

The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in tho tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, and it received encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to circu- 
late through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates. This was followed In 1822 by a 
purely native paper in Bombay called the 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day is by far th 
largest part of the press in India, numbering 
over 650 papers. 

From 1835 to the Mutiny tho press spread 
to other oitics like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore, whereas formerly it was chiefly 
confined tc the Presidency towns. During 
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the Mutiny its freedom had to be temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed in June 1857 on account of the license 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to 
the fears of Its circulating intelligence which 
might be prejudicial to public interests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more free. 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an 
eia of prosperity and progress opened for the 
whole country in which the press participated, 
'there were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this .period in 1858 and 25 Native 
papers and the circulation of all was very small. 
The number of the former did not show a great 
rise in the next generation, but the rise in 


Influence and also circulation was satisfactory. 
Famous journalists like Robert Knight, James 
Maclean and Hurris Mookerji flourished in 
this generation. The Civil and Military Gazette 
was originally published In Simla as a weekly 
paper, the first Issuo being dated June 22na f 
1872. Prior to and in the days ot the Mutiny 
the most famous paper In Northern India 
was the MofussilUe, originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala. After a lively existence for a few 
years in Simla the Civil and Military Gazette 
acquired and Incorporated the Mofu88ilite t 
and in 1876 the office of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
to be published daily. 


INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1835 all printing of books and papers 
was subject to licence by the Governor- General 
in Connell, and the licences wore issued or 
refused at the discretion of Government. Act 
XI of 1885 repealed the old Regulations and 
merely required registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced in 1867 by the present Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of Lord Rlpon 
in 1882. From that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Press, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing 
in 1898 of section 124A of the Penal Code in Its 
present form, which had been originally enacted 
in 1870, and by the Introduction into the Penal 
Code of section 153A and into the Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1907, but the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued. In 1908 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acts of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was » measure 
of wider scope, the main object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press geneially should 
be kept within the limits of legitimate discus- 
sion. 

The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
including any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the Hritish 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of Hia Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
Intimidate public servants or private indivi- 
duals. 

The different sections of the Act have in 
View (i) Control over presses and means of 
publication ; (ii) control over publishers of 
newspapers; (ill) control over the importa- 
tion into British India and the transmission 
by the post of objectionable matter; N iv) the 
suppression of seditious or objectionable news- 
papers, books, or other documents wherever 
found. 


Repeal of Press Legislation.— By the 
autumn of 1917 the Government of India had 
begun to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Act to which 
great exception had been taken on account ot 
the wide powers that it gave. Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Government, 
a Committee was appointed In February 1921 
after a debate in the Legislative Assembly, to 
examine the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
re poit what modifications were required In the 
existing law. That Committee made an un- 
animous report in July 1921, recommending : — 

(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 

, (2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Act should be repealed. 

(3) The Press and Registration of Books Art 
and the Post Office Act should be amended 
where necessary to meet the conclusion noted 
below : (a) Tho name of the editor should 
be inscribed on every issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and civil responsibilities ; 
(b) any person registering under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act should be a major as 
defined by the Indian Majority Act ; (c) local 
Governments should retain the power of con- 
fiscating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such document, in 
which case the local Government ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditious character of the documents. The 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained. Customs 
and Postal officers being empowered to seize 
seditious literature within tho meaning of 
Section 124A of the I. P. 0. subject to review on 
tne part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons Interested In the courts ; (e) any 
person challenging the orders of Government 
should do so in the local High Court ; (/) the 
term of imprisonment prescribed in Sections 12, 
13, 14 and 15 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act should be reduced to six months ; (g) 



tion of Books Act. 

Effect was given to these recommendations 
during the year 1922 
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Press Association of India.'— At the 

end of 1915 this Association was formed 
in Bombay. According to the articles of 
constitution “ Its objects shall bo to protect 
the press of the country by all lawful means 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, 
from all attempts of the Legislature to encroach 
on its liberty or of the executive authorities 


to interfere with the free exercise of their calling 
by journalists and press proprietors, and for 
all other purposes of mutual help and protection 
which may be deemed advisable from time to 
time.*' Members pay a minimum subscription 
of Rs, 10 annually. The affairs of the Associa- 
tion are managed by a Council. 


Number of Printing Presses at Work, and Number of Newspapers, Periodicals, 
and Books Published* 


Province. 

Printing 

Presses. 

News- 

papers. 

Periodi- 

cals. 

I 

In 

English or 
other 
European 
Languages. 

looks. 

In Indian 
Languages 
(Vernacular and 
Classical) or in 
more than one 
Language. 

Madras 

. . 


(rt)l,487 

(a) 302 

847 

617 

2,941 

Bombay 

.. 


9 33 

34 L 

(6)1,344 

237 

2,331 

Bengal 



1,138 

239 

422 

663 

2,667 

United Provincos . . 



792 

203 

2P0 

258 

2,518 

Punjab 



417 

175 

2«7 

217 

2,212 

Burma 



333 

62 

171 

9 

145 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

.. 


210 

54 

6L 

94 

1,798 

Central Provinces and Berar 


(b) 170 

54 

37 

16 

1C6 

Assam 

.. 


53 

18 

« 

- 

31 

North-West Frontier Province 


21 


5 

5 

7 

Ajmer-Merwara (c .. 

.. 


26 

7 

17 

12 

1L3 

Ooorg 

.. 


6 

O 

- 


.. . 

Delhi 

•• 


134 

60 

98 

17 

297 

Total, 

1926-27 


5,7it 

1,517 

3,027 

2,147 

15,240 


1925-26 


5,362 

1,378 

3,089 

2,117 

14,276 


1924-25 


3,312 

4,401 

3,146 

2,302 

14,728 


1923-24 


4,909 

1,363 

2,888 

2,237 

13,802 


1922-23 


4,509 

1,282 

2.559 

1,951 

12,804 

Totals , , ■{ 

1921-22 


4,083 

1.094 

2,252 

1 ,856 

11,807 


1920-21 


3,795 

1.017 

2.297 

1,690 

10,105 


1919-20 


3,371 

911 

2,152 

2,019 

9,1 (.2 


1918-19 


3,146 

883 

2,049 

2,092 

'.',687 


1917-18 


3,155 

838 

1,997 

1,916 

10,772 


( a ) Relate to the Calendar year 1927. (b) Includes 11 Presses which are reported not worhin . 

(c) Relate to the Calendar year 1926. 
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Newspapers and News Agencies registered under the Press Rules and arranged 
lphabetically according to Station where they are published and situated* 

Noth.— N eioi Agencies are distinguished by an asterisk. 


Stations* 

Title In full* 

Day of going to Press. 

r 

Agra Akbbar 

Wednesdays. 


Jain Path Pradarshak 

... . 

Agra •• .. ..S 

Navyug 

Dally. 

. 

Sanadhyap Karak .. .. 

On the 3rd and lsth of every 
month. 

f 

Gujarati Punch 

Sundays. 

1 

Navajivan .. 

Fridays. 

Ahmed abaci . . 

Political Bhomtyo 

Thursdays. 

1 

Praja Bandhu 

Saturdays. 

l 

Young India 

Thursdays. 

Akola, Berar .. 

Praja Pakgha 

Saturdays. 

Akyab 

Arakan News 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Aligarh 

Aligarh Institute Gazette 

Wednesdays. 

r 

i 

Abhyudaya 

Fridays. 

i 

i 

Bhavishya 

Weekdays. 

1 

Democrat 

.... 

Allahabad . . . . 1 

Hindustan Review 

On first o< every month. 


Leader 

Daily, except Mondays, 


Navayug 

Dally. 


Pioneer 

Daily. 

Allahabad Katra 

Stri Dhararn Shikahak .. .. ! 

Monthly 

Alleppey *- 

Travancore Publicity Bureau 

Amraot . . . . J 

Bharat 

Wednesdays. 

1 

Udaya 

Mondays. 

r 

Akali te Pardesl . . 

Daily except Sundays. 

Daily Vakil 

Daily. 

Amritsar 

Gurumukhi Daily Khulsa 

Daily. 


Punjab Press Bureau 

• • •• 


Qaumi Dard 

Dally. 


Tanzeem 

Daily. 

Amroha . . • . 

Ittihad 

Saturdays. 

Asansol . . 

Katnakar 

Sundays. 

Bagalkot 

Kannadiga 

Thursdays. 

Navina Bharat .. 

Tuesdays. 

Bagerhat 

Jagaran 

Sundays. 

\ 

Daily Post 

Daily. 

Bangalore . . . . < 

Kasira-ul-Akhbar 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

Truth 

Mondays and Thursdays. 


Barisal . . 


Barisal Hitaishi 


Sundays. 
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Stations, 

Title In foil. 

Day of going to Press. 

Baroda { 

Jagriti 

ShreeSaya Vijaya 

Weekly. 

Thursdays. 

Bassein, Burma , . 

Bassein News 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Belgaum 

Belgaum Samachar 

Mondays. 


Aj 

Daily. 


Awazal Khalk . . . . 

Every Wednesday 


Bharat Jiwan 

Sundays. 

Benares City .. ..« 

Hindi Kesari 

Tnursdays. 

Kashi Temperance Samachar 

Monthly. 


Mahamandal Magazine . . 

Monthly. 


Trishul 

Monthly. 

. 

Varnasratna 

On Mondays and Fridays 

( 

'Bbavnagar . . ..«< 

Daily Market .Report 

Jain , . 

Saturdays. 

Tuesdays, 

Jalnhasan 

1 

Market Nows 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Bhiwani . . . • 

Sandesh •• 

Sundays. 

Bijapur 

Karnatak Vaibhav 

Saturdays, 

r 

Akhbar-i-Islam and Akhbar-1* 



Soudagar 

Daily, except on Sundays. 


Bombay Chronicle 

Daily. 


Bombay Samachar 

Dally. 


Breul Co.’s Market Report 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Catholic Examiner 

Saturdays. 


Commercial Sporting News 

.... 


Dnyana Prakash . . 

Daily, exicpt Mondays. 


Evening News of India . . 

Dally. 

Bombay .. 

Goan (Vorld 

Monthly. 

Gujarati 

Saturdays. 

1 

Gujarati Kesari , . 

Wed nesdays. 


Indian Daily Mail 

Dally. 


Indian Industries and Power 

On the 15th of each month. 


Indian National Herald .. 

Daily. 


Indian Social Reformer . . 

Saturdays. 


Ismaili 

Every Saturday. 


Jam-e-Jamshed ,* 

Daily, except S indays. 


KaiseM-Hind 

Sundays. 


Kashshaf 

Every Friday. 


Khilafat Daily 



w Khilafat Bulletin 

Saturdays. 
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Stations. 


Title in full. 


Day of going to Press, 


Bomba / —con'd. 


Bowringpet . , 
Budaon .. .. 

Calangute(Qoa).. 


Calcutta .. 


f Mufide Rozgar 

Muslim Herald 

Nawa Kal . . 

Nyayadarshak 

Nusrat 

0 Amigo do Goano 

O Anglo-Lusitano 

Parsi & Praja Mitra <fc T1 industan 

Railway Times 

Rustaimukh 

Sandesh 

Sanj Vartaman 

Shri Venkateshwar Samachar . . 

Times of India 

Illustrated Weekly of India. 

Wabdat .. . 

Young Messenger of India 

Kolar Gold Fields News .. 

Akhbar Zulqarnain 

A Voz do Povo 

Alkamal 

Amrita Bazar Patrika 

Ananda Bazar Patrika . . 

Asrijadid .. 

Bangabasi 

Basumati 

Bengalee 

Bbagavan Gandlil 

Bharata Mitra 

Business World 

Capital 

Collegian 

Commerce 

Commercial News 

Dowejadid 



Sundays, 

Daily. 

Daily, except Mondays, 

Thursdays, 

Daily, 

Fridays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sunday. 

Fridays. 

1st week of every month (accord- 
ing to Hindu Calendar). 

Daily. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Fridays. 

Dally. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 

Monthly. 

Tuesdays. 

6th, 13th, 20th and 27th of every 
month. 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Dally. 

Daily, except Sundays; 

Daily. 

Wednesdays, 

Daily. 

Daily, except Sui days 
Mondays. 

Thursdays. 

Monthly. 

Thursdays. 

Bi-monthly. 

Wednesdays. 

On the 10th of each month. 

Daily. 
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Stations. 


Calcutta — contd. 


Calicut 



Title in full. 


Englishman 

Forward 

Gandiva 

Guardian 

Hindu Patriot 

Hindus than 

Hitabadi 

Indian and Eastern Eugineer 
Indian Engineering 

Indian Mirror 
Indian News Agency 
Industry . . 

Inqilab-i-Zamana .. 

Jain Gazette 

Liberty 

Maheshwari 

Market Intelligence 

Muslim Standard 

Mussalman . „ 

Nayak 

Planters’ Journal and Agrieul 
turist. 

Prakash 

Itayat Bhandu 

Sanjibani 

Samay 

Samyavadi.. 

Servant 

Statesman 

Sultan 

Swatantra 

Swaraj 

Telegraph 

United Press Syndicate * . . 
Vighwamitra 

Vyapar 

Young Men of India 

World Peace 

Alameen 

Kerala Sanchari 

Manorama 

Mathrubhumi 

Mitavadi 

West Coast Reformer 
West Coast Spectator 


Hay of going to Press. 


Dally. 

Daily. 

Every Friday. 

Fridays. 

Daily, except Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays. 

14th of each month. 
Thursdays. 

Daily. 


Monthly 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Every Monday. 

Daily. 

Tri-weekly. 

Thursdays. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 


Daily. 

Sundays. 

Wednesdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Dally. 

Every Wednesday. 
Daily. 

Daily, except Mondays. 


Daily. 

Daily. 

Monthly. 

Wednesdays. 

On Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

On Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays. 

Daily. 

Sundays and Thursdays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
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Stations. 

Title in full. 

Day of going to Press. 

r 

Azad 

Cawnpore Journal 

.. 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 


Dally Vartaman . . 




Hurriat 


Daily, except Sundays 

Ciwnpore 

Prabha 

.. 

Monthly. 


Pratap, Hindi Daily and Weekly 

I Paper. 

Saturdays. 


Reuter’s Telegram 
Limited 

Zamana 

Company , 

25th day of every month. 

Chandernagore 

Probartak 

.. 

Bi-monthly. 

Chindwara 

Lokmitra . . 

.. 

Saturdays. 

Chinsurah 

Education Gazette 

.. 

Tuesdays. 

Chittagong 

Jyoti 

.. 

Wednesdays. 

Cochin . . . . . . ^ 

, Cochin Argus 

Cochin News Agency 
Malabar Herald . . 

:: :: 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Cochin Mattancherry 

Malabar Islam 

.. .. 

Cocan ada 

Ravi 


Thursdays 

' 

. Ceylon Catholic Messenger 

Ceylon Daily News 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Daily. 


Ceylonese .. 

1 Ceylon Independent 


Daily. 

Daily. 


1 Ceylon Morning Leader 
j Ceylon Observer . . 


Daily. 

Daily. 

Colombo 

Dlnakara Prakasa 

i Dinamina 
; Dravida Mitran . . 


Mondays, Tuesdays, Thoisdays 
and Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


. Gnanartha Pradipaya 
Islam Mittiran 


Mondays and Thursdays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Lakmina .. 

People 


Daily, except Sundays. 

Daily. 


8arasavi Sandaresa 
Times of Ceylon . . 


Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Daily. 

Coutui 

Nihar 


Mondays. 

Cottack .. .. ^ 

Ctkal Deep lea 

Indian Sunday School 

Journal . . 

Fridays. 

Monthly 

f 

Dacca .. 

Dacca Gazette 

Dacca Prakash 

.. 

Mondays, 

Sundays. 
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Stations. 

Title in full. 

Day of going to Press. 

Darjeeling .» 

Darjeeling Times and Planters’ 

Tuesdays 


Gazette. 



Alaman 

Daily. 


Arjun 

Daily. 



Daily. 


Comrade 

Wednesdays. 


Daily Hamdard 

Daily, except Fridays. 


Edwin Haward* 

.... 


General News Agency and Book 

Daily. 


Depot. 



General News Bilimaran . . 




Hindu Sannar 

Weekdays. 


Hindustan Times . . . . ... 

Daily. 


Indian News Agency 



Maheswari (Hindi) 

Weekly. 


Mail Trading 

Monthly. 

Delhi 

National News Agency .. 



Quam 

Weekly. 


Rajasthan . . 

Tuesdays. 


Rivasat 

Thursdays. 


Sabha , 

Daily. 


Swarajya 

Daily. 


Tej 

Daily. 


Tamadun 

Monthly. 


Yijaya 

Saturdays, 


Weekly Hindi Paper 



Weekly Moballig 


. 

Weekly Bharat Sew a k 

Saturdays. 

f 

Dharwarvritt 

Wednesdays. 

1 

Karnatakavritta and Dhananjava 

Tuesdays. 

Dhar-var .. .. •< 

Karm Veer . . . . 

Fridays. 

1 

Haja Hansa 

Daily. 

l 

Vijayia 

Daily. 

f 

Khandesh Vaibhav 

Fridays 

Dhulia .. -{ 




Prabodh 

Saturdays 

Dibrugaih .. 

Times of Assam 

Fridays. 

Gauhati 

Assamiya 

Saturdays. 

Gorakhpur 

Swadesh 

Saturdays. 

G untur 

Deshabhimani 

Daily. 

Howrah 

BisvaDuta.. 

Daily. 

r 

Musheer-l-Deccan 

Daily. 

Hyderabad, Deccan ■< 

Sahifa-l-Rozana 

Daily. 

l 

Usman Gazette 

Daily. 

r 

Bharatvasl 

Dally. 

1 

Hindu 

Daily. 

1 

| 

Musaflr 

Saturdays. 

Hyderabad, Sind . . < 

Prakash 

Daily, except Sundn; p. 

1 

Sird Journal 

Wednesdays. 

1 

Sind Mail > • . . . • 

Daily. 

l 

Slndvasi 

Dally. 
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Ceylon Patriot and Weekly Ad- 

Tuesdays. 

1 

verfclser. 



Jaffna .. .. < 

| Jaffna Catholic Guardian . . 

. . 

Saturday Mornings. 

1 

1 Sithia Veda Pathukavalan 


Fortnightly. 

L 

Vasavllan Jaffna Native Opinion 

Fortnightly. 

Jaffna (Vannarponnal) • 

Hindu Organ 


Wednesday?. 

Jaigaon (Khandesh) 

Pragatik 


Weekly. 

Jararaoala 

Daily Beopar Patar 


Daily. 

Jhansi . . . . -J 

Free India 


Fridays. 

Sahas 


Sundays. 

JhansiCity.. 

N yaya 

• • 

Wednesdays. 

J ubbulpore . . . . j 

India Sunday School Journal 
Karmaveer 


Third Thursday 0 1 every month 
Fridays. 

- 

Alwahid 


Daily, except Sundays. 


Bharat 


Daily. 


Chowkidar 


Fridays. 


Daily Gazette 


Daily. 


Kesari 


Daily, except Sundays. 

Karachi .. .. 

New Times 


Dailv. 


Pars! Sansar 


Saturdays. 


Rozana Biupar 

* *. 

Daily. 


Rozana Samachar. . 


Daily. 


Sind Observer 


Wednesdays and Saturdays, 


Sind Sudhar 


Saturdays. 


Weekly Memon Samachar 


Thursdays, 

Kara] Kudi . . | 

Ghana Vysia Ootran 


Fridays. 


l Kumaran .. .. 


Wednesday. 

Khulna 

Khulna Basi 


Thursdays. 

Kolhapur City 

Vldyavilaa 


Fridays. 

f 

Kerala Varathi . . 


Tuesdays and Fridays. 

1 

j 

Malay ala Manorama 


Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Kottayam . . . . -j 

Malayalam Daily News 

Nazrani Deepika . . 


Daily. 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur 

1 



davs. 


Powraprabha 


Tuesdays and Fridays. 

r 

Kanara News 


Thursday. 

Kumta -j 





Kanara Leader 


Thursday. 

r 

A kali 


Dally. 


Akhbar-l-Am 


Daily. 


Bande Mataram 


Daily, except Sundays, 


Civil aod Military Gazette 


Daily (S unday b excepted). 


Congress Publicity Bureau 
Dally Karamvir .. 


Daily, except Tuesdays. 

Lahore S 


.... 

Daily Milap 

Daily IJpdeshak .. 

| 

Daily Urdu lit if a g 

Daily Zamindar .. 


.... 


T)esh 


Daily. 

l 

Darpan 


Daily. 
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gaq 

ISesari . 

Fridays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Muslim Outlook .. . . 

Palgham-i-Sulah 

Daily. 

Sundays and Wednesdays. 


Panth .. .. *. 

Pratap 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Daily, 

Lahore — cotUd . •• v 

Eajput Gazette 4. .. .. 

Scientific World . . . . 

1st, 8th, lath and 24 th of every 
month. 

Monthly. 


Siyasat 

Sudarshaii 

Daily, exceot Sundays. 

Mondays. 


Sunday Times 

The People 

Sundays. 

Saturdays. 


Tribune 

N. W. Kailway Union Gazette .. 
Watau 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Weekly. 

Thursdays. 

Larkana •• .. j 

Khalrkhah 

Larkana Gazette . . . . . . 

Saturdays. 

Fridays. 


Advocate 

Anand 

Dally Hamdara 

Haqiqat 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Thursdays. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Lucknow . . . . 

1 

Hindusthani . . . . . . j 

Indian Daily Telegraph 

Indian Witness 

Bi-weekly. 

Daily. 

Wednesdays. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Kaukab-i-Hind 

Lucknow Times 

Muslim Gazette 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

Tuesdays. 

i 

1 

Oudh Akhbar 

Patriot . . . . . . 

. The Huque 

Daily, except Sundays, 

Every Saturday. 

Daily. 

Ly^llpur .. .. -j 

r Daily Commercial News . . 

[ Daily Market Report 

Daily. 

Daily. 

1 

1 

1 

Madras .. .a 

f Al-Mazmun 

Andhra Patrlka 

| Anglo-Indian 

i Azadhind 

| Catholic Leader 

Christian Patriot 

Daily Express 

Desabhakatan 

Jnana Jothi 

Hindu 

Indian Railway Journal .. 

Indian Review 

On the first of every month. 
Tuesdays. 

Thursdays. 

Daily. 

Wednesdays. 

Saturdays. , „ 

Daily, except Sunday and Mon- 
day mornings. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

15 th of every month. 

Monthly. 


Janararthamani . . 

Jarida-l-Rozgar 

Justice 

Law TimeB 

L Madras Mail . . , . » , 

Weekdays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

, Daily. 


21 
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r 

Muhammadan 

Mondays and Thursdays. 



Mukhbir-l-Deccan 

Wednesdays. 



Nyayadiplka 

Daily. 



New India 

Dally. 

Madras — contd, . . 






Shamshul Akhbar 

Mondays. 



Swadesa Mitran 

Daily. 



Swarajya.. 

Daily. 



To-day 

Daily. 

Mad nr a 

South Indian Mail .. 

Mondays. 

Mandalay .. 

Upper Burma Gazette 

Daily. 


r 

A Terra 

Wednesdays and Saturday s. 

Margao (Qoa) .. ^ 


Notictas 

Mondays. 


L 

Ultramar 

Mondays and Fridays. 

Mattancherl 

Chakravarthl 

Saturdays. 

Meerut 

ltoznama Qaum .. 

Daily. 

Mhoyr 

Satyarth Patrlka . . 

Thursdays. 

Mirpurkb&s . . 

Mlrpurkhas Gazette 

Wednesdays. 

Mirpur City 

Khichri Samachar 

Saturdays. 

Moulmeln . . 

Moulmeln Advertiser 

Dally. 

Mount Road, Madras 

Hindu 

Daily, except Sundays 

Mussoorie 

Mussoorie Times 

Thursdays. 

Muttra 

Jain Gazette 

Mondays. 

Muvattupuzha 

Kerala Dheepika 

Saturdays. 

Muzaffarnagar 

Weekly Sewak 

Weekly. 

Mymensingti 

Charu Mihir 

Tuesdays. 


r 

Sadhvi 

Thursdays. 

Mysore 


Samnadabhyud aya 
! Wealth of Mysore.. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Do. 

Nagercoil 

Travancore Times 

Tuesdays. 



Desha-Sewak 

Mondays. 



Hitavada 

Wednesdays. 



Maharashtra 

Tuesdays. 



Khabbar . 

Daily. 



Marwedl .. .. .. . . 

Tuesdays. 

Nagpur . . . . < 


Pranavir 

Mondays and Thursdays, 



Samaj Sewak 

Mondays. 



Sankalpa 

Dally. 



Sankalpa Mahal 

Fridays. 



Swatantrya 

Daily, except Mondays. 



Young Patriot 

Sundays. 

NainiTal 

Nalni Tal Gazette i 

Wednesdays. 

Nasik 


Saturdays. 

Nausbahro.. 

Shakti 

Mondays. 


r 

Diario de Noite 

Daily. 



Heraldo .. .. .. 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Nova Goa . . . . ^ 






O'Debate 

Mondays. 



O' Heraldo 

Daily, except 8undays and 

hnllriavft 

( 

South of India Observer and 

UUliUwj D* 

Daily issue, except Sundays; 


Nilgiri News. 


Ootacamund . . <j 

Nilgiri Times 

Wednesdays. 
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Oral 

Pandharpur 

Utsah 

Pandhari Mltra 

Thursdays, 

Sundays. 

Pangsa 

Pan jim, Goa • . 

Parur 

Kangal 

O’Crente 

Uttara Tharaka . . 

Fridays. 

Saturdays, 

Saturdays. 

Patna . . . . | 

Behar Herald 

Express . . 

Searchlight 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Pen 

Kolaba Samachar 

Fridays. 

f 

j 

Deccan Herald 

Dnyana Prakash 

Daily. 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Poona . . . . 4 

Kesarl 

Tuesdays. 

1 

L 

Mahratta 

War Cry 

Sundays. 

Monthly. 

Poona City.. .. | 

Satyagrahee 

Servant of Tndia 

Bi-weekly. 

Weekly.* 

Quad ian ( via Batala) . . - 

l 

Alfazal 

Alhakam 

Alfarooq 

Nur 

Review of Religions (In English.) 
Do. (in Urdu) . . 

Bj-weekly. 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Fortnightly. 

Monthly. 

Monthly. 

Quetta .. .. | 

Baluchistan Gazette 

Baluchistan Herald Daily Bulle- 
tin. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Qutlon .. .. | 

Desabhimani 

Malayan 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Rajkot .. •• 

Kathiawar Opinion 

Kathiawar Times 

Lohana Hitechhu 

Bi-weekly. 

Wednesdays and Sundays, 
Wednesdays, 

Rampur (Kathiawar) 

Saurashtra 

Daily. 


Burma Sunday Times 

Burma Exchange Gazette and 
Daily Advertiser. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 


Chinese Daily News 

Free Burma 

Daily. 

Rangoon . . 

Few Burma 

New Light of Burma 

Tri-weekly. 

Dally, except Mondays, 


Rangoon Daily News ,, 
Rangoon Evening Post .. 

Thursdays. 

Week-days. 


Rangoon Gazette 

Rangoon Times 

Rangoon Mail 

The Sun 

Daily, except Mondays, 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Ratnagirl .. .. j 

Bakool 

Balvant , 

S&tyaShodhak •• ,, 

Saturdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Sundays. 
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Daily Prem 

Daily. 

Rawalpindi . . 

, . 

i 

Frontier Bulletin 

Saturdays. 


l 

Shanti 

Daily. 

Samastipur. . 


, , 

Vigilant 

Saturdays. 

Satara 


. . 

Shubha Suchaka 

Fridays. 

Satara City.. 

.. 

•• 

Prakash 

Wednesdays^ 

Secunderabad 

•• 


Hyderabad Bulletin 

Notice Sheet 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Shahjahanpur 


.. 

Sarpunch 

Daily. 

Sholapur . . 


{ 

K&lpataru 

Karmayogi 

Sundays. 

Thursdays. 


1 

Sholapur Samachar .. 

Tuesdays. 

Silchar .. 

- 

{ 

Nava jug 

Surma 

Monthly. 

Sundays. 

Simla M 

„ 


Sunday Times Simla Edition 

Mondays. 

Sukknr 

• • 

.. 

Sindhl 

Saturdays. 



r 

Deshbandhu 

Daily, except Sundays. 




Deshi Mitra 

Thursdays. 




Deshodaya 

Tuesdays. 




Gujrat Mittra and Gujarat Darpan 

Saturdays. 




Jain Mitra 

Wednesdays. 




Navayuga Weekly 

Surat 


1 

Peoples’ Business Gifts .. 

Monthly. 



I 

1 

Praja Pokar 

Wednesdays. 




Samachar 

Daily, except Mondays. 



l 

Surat Akhbar 

Sundays. 

Sylhet 

• • 

, , 

Parldarsaka 

Wednesdays. 

Tinnevelly 


. . 

Kalpaka 

Monthly. 

Trichinopoly 



Wednesday Review 

Wednesdays. 

Trtchur 


. , 

Lokaprakaaam 

Mondays. 

Tirupur 



Commercial News 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Tfruvalla . . 


j 

Kerala Kahalam .. 

Wednesdays. 

• • 

•* ( 

Kerala Taraka . . . . . . 

Wednesdays. 




Bharata Kesari 

Bi-weekly. 




Samadawi 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Salur- 

Trivandrum 

.. 


Travancore Press Service 

days 




Trivandrum Daily News.. 

Daiiy. ^ 




Western Star 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 





days. 

Udipi 

Vizagapatam 

, , 

, , 

, Satyagrahi 

Thursdays. 

.. 


, Andhra Advocate. . .. .. 

Fridays. 

Wal 


( 

Modavritta 

Mondays. 


• • 

\ 

Vrittasar 

Mondays. 

Wardha 


< 

Maharashtra Dharma 

Tuesdays, 

• * 

i 

Rajasthan Kesari 

Saturdays. 

Yeotmai .. 



Lokamat 

Thursdays. 
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An event of great importance in the history 
of Indian banking was the formation on the 27th 
January 1921 of the Imperial Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 

The idea of a Central Banking establishment 
for British India was mooted aa early as 1886, 
and was the subject of a minute by Mr. James 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in I860. Again, 
In 1867 Mr. Dickson, the well-known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Presi- 
dency Banks. On various later occasions the 
matter was brought forward without result and 
It was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finance and Currency In 1918. 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapprochement on 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in 
India. 

The Presidency Banks: — The^history of 
the Presidency Banks in their relationship with 
Government falls into three well-defined stages. 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banks had the 
right of note issue, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of their business 
was restricted by their charters. The second 
period was from 1862 to 1876. In 1862 the 
Banks were deprived of the right of note issne, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currency 
business as agents of Government. As com- 
pensation for the Iosb of their right of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at. 
the Presidency towns and at their branches. 
The old statutory limitations on their business 
were at the same time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government's power of control remained 
unchanged. In 1866 the agreements were re- 
vised and the paper currency business was re- 
moved from their control and placed under 
the direct management of Government. The 
third period dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most im- 
portant limitations of the earlier period were 
reimposed. Put very briefly, the principal 
restrictions imposed by this Act prohibited the 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing less 
than two independent names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the title to them were depos- 
ited with the Bank as security. At the same 
time Government abandoned direct interference 
in the management, ceasing to appoint official 
directors and disposing of their shares in the 
Banks. The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances. Reserve 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenues were 
drawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
the Banks were strictly limited. 


This system continued with only minor 
modifications until 1920. During the war, 
however, the policy was deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held in 
the Reserve Treasuries and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of the 
Presidency Banks in order to assist the money 
market. 

The Imperial Bank : — Under the Imperial 
Bank of India Act (XLVII of 1920), the control 
of the Bank is entrusted to a Central Board of 
Governors with Local Boards at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras and such other places as 
the Central Board, with the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General in Council may deter- 
mine. The Centra] Board of Governors consists 
of — 

(a) Managing Governors not exceeding 

two in number, appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council on re- 
commendation by the Central Board; 

(b) the Presidents, Vice-Presidents and 

Secretaries of the Local Boards ; 

(c) the Controller of the Currency, or other 

officer nominated by the Governor- 
General in Council ; and 

(d) not more than four non-officials, nomi- 

nated by the Governor-General in 
Council. 

Representatives of any new Local Boards, 
which may be constituted, may be added at 
the discretion of the Central Board. 

The Controller of the Currency and the 
Secretaries of the Local Boards are entitled to 
attend the meetings of the Central Board but 
not to vote under the agreement with 
Government. The Governor-General in Council 
is entitled to issue instructions to the Bank in 
respect of any matter which in his opinion 
vitally affects his financial policy or the safety 
of the Government balances, and if the Controller 
of the Currency or such other officer of Govern- 
ment as may be nominated by the Governor- 
General in Council to be a Governor of the 
Central Board shall give notice in writing to 
the Managing Governors that he considers that 
any action proposed to be taken by the Bank 
will be detrimental to the Government as 
affecting the matters aforesaid, such action shall 
not be taken without the approval in writing 
of the Governor- General in Council. Under 
the Imperial Bank of India Act provision was 
made for the increase of the capital of the Bank. 
The capital of the three Presidency Banks con- 
sisted of 31 crores of rupees in shares of Rs. 500 
each, fully subscribed. The additional capital 
authorised was 71 crores in shares of Re. 500 
each, of which Rs. 125 has been called up, mak- 
ing the present capital of the Bank Rs. Ill 
crores, of which Rs. 5,62,50,000 has been 
paid up. The Reerve Fund of the Bank 
is Rs. 5,17,50,000 and the Balance Sheet 
of 80th June 1928 showed the government 
Balance at Rs. 7,96,57,353, other 
deposits at Rs. 78,31,10,612 and Cash 
Rs. 13,77,67,212, with a percentage of Cash to 
liabilities of 16,858. 

Class of Business : — The Imperial Bank of 
India Act follows the Presidency Banks Act of 
1876 in defining absolutely the class of business 
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In which the Bank may engage, though the older 
limitations are modified in some minor points. 
It permits for the first time the constitution of a 
London OflS ce and the borrowing of money in 
England for the purpose of the Bank’s business 
upon the security of assets of the Bank, but not 
the opening of cash credits, keeping cash 
accounts or receiving deposits in London except 
from former customers of the Presidency Banks. 
The Act provides for an agreement between the 
Bank and the Secretary of State, and this 
agreement, which was signed on the 27th 
January 1921 and Is for a period of ten years 
determinable thereafter by either party with 
one year's notice, provides, inter alia, for the 
oilowing important matters: — 

(1) All the general banking business of 
the Government of India is to be 
carried out by the Imperial Bank. 


(2) The Bank will hold all the Treasury 

Balances at Headquarters and at 
its branches. This Involves the 
abolition of the Reserve Treasury 
system. 

(3) Within five years the Bank undertakes 
to open 100 new branches of 
which the Government of India may 
determine the location of one in 
four. The branches and agencies 
of the three Presidency Banks prior 
to the date of amalgamation number* 
ed 69, including the Colombo branch 
of the Bank of Madras. The Bank 
of Bengal had no branches prior to 
the proposal to transfer Govern- 
ment business to the Bank in 1861-62 
but no less than 18 branches were 
established before 1868. 

The management of the Public Debt 
will continue to be conducted by 
the Bank for specified remuneration 


(4) 


The Directorate. 

/ Sir N. M. Murray. Kt. 
Managing Governors \Sir Osborne Smith, Kt. 

Presidents, Vice-Presidents and Secretaries of the Local Boards. 
Calcutta— 


E. C. Benthall, Esquire , . .. .. .. .. .. President. 

B. E. G. Eddis, Esquire Vice-PreBident. 

K. M. Macdonald, Esquire, M 0. Secretary. 

Bombay— 

E. J. Bunbury, Esquire .. . President. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., c 1 k., m.b.e., m.l.a. . . Vice-President. 
J. G. Ridland, Esquire Secretary. 


Madras — 


Sir Jamea F. Simpson, Kt. . . . . . . . . . . President. 

W, O. Wright, Esquire . . . . . , . . . . . . Vice-President. 

W. Lamb, Esquire Secretary. 

Controller of Currency .. .. . .H. Denning, Esquire, 0 I, w., 1 C.S, 

Nominated by Government. 

The Hon’ble Sir Maneckji B. Dadabhoy, k.c I.E , Nagpur. 

The Hon’ble Sir Dlnshaw E. Wachu, Kt , J p., Bombay. 

Sir Jtajendra Nath Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., K C.V.O , Calcutta. 

Sirdar Bahadur Sir Kundar Singh Majlthla, Kt., C.I.E., Amritsar. 


Burra Bazaar. Calcutta. 
Clive Street, Calcutta. 
Park Street, Calcutta. 
Byculla, Bombay. 

Mandvi, Bombay. 
Sandhurst Road, Bombay, 
Mount Road, Madras 
Abbottabad. 

Adoni (Sub-Agency) 

Agra. 

Ahmedabad. 

Ahmedabad City. 
Ahmeduagar. 

Aimer. 


Aligarh. 
Allahabad. 
AUeppey. 
AmbaJa. 
Ambala Cant. 


Manager in London 
Sir Sidney Sitwell, Kt. 

Branches. 

Amraoti. 

Amritsar. 

Asanaol. 

Bangalore. 

Bareilly. 

Basaeln. 

Bellary. 

Benares. 

Berhampore (Gan jam). 
Bezwada. 

Bhagalpur. 

Bhopal, 

Broach. 

Bulandshahr. 

Calicut. 

Cawnpore. 

Chandpore. 

Cbapra. 

Chittagong, 

Cocanada. 

Cochin. 


Coimbatore. 

Colombo. 

Conjee varam (Sub-Agency), 
Cuddalore. 

Cuddapah. 

Cuttack. 

Dacca. 

Darbhanga. 

Darjeeling. 

Dehra Dun. 

Delhi. 

Dhanbad. 

Dhulia. 

Dlbrugarb. 

Ellore. 

Erode. 

Etawah. 

Farrukhabad 

Ferozepore. 

Fyzabad. 

Gaya. 




Godhra. 

Gojra. 

Gorakhpur. 

Gujranwala, 

Guntur. 

Gwalior. 

Hathras. 

Howrah. 

HubU. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 
Hyderabad (Sind). 
Indore. 

Jaipur. 

Jalgaon. 

Jalna,. 

Jalpalgurl. 

Jamshedpur. 

Jhansl. 

Jodhpur. 

Jubbulpore. 
Jullunaur city. 
Karachi. 

Kasur. 

Katni. 

Khamgaon. 

Kh&ndwa. 

Kumbakonam. 

Lahore. 

Larkana. 

Lucknow. 

Ludhiana. 

Lyallpur. 

Madura. 

Mandalay. 

Mangalore. 


Maaullpatam. 

Meerut. 

Mirra pore. 

Montgomery . 

Moradabad. 

Moulmein. 

Multan. 

Murree. 

Mussoorle. 

Muttra. 

Muza ffarna gar. 

Muzaffarpur. 

Myingyan. 

Mymensingh. 

Nadiad. 

Nagpur. 

Naint Tal. 

Nanded (Sub* Agency). 

NandyaJ. 

Narainguuge. 

Nasik. 

Negapatam 

Nellore. 

New Delhi. 

Nowshera. 

Ootacamund. 

Patna. 

Peshawar. 

Peshawar City (Sub-Agency). 
Poona. 

Poona City. 

Porbandar 

Pumea. 

Quetta. 

R&ichur. 


Raipur. 

Raiahmundry. 

Rajkot. 

Rangoon. 

Rangpur. 

Rawalpindi. 

Sahar&npur. 

Salem. 

Sargodha. 

Secunderabad. 

8erajgunge. 

Shillong. 

Sholapur. 

Siatkot. 

Simla. 

Sitapur. 

Srinagar (Kashmir)* 
Sukkur. 

Surat. 

Surat City. 
Tellicherry. 

Tlnnevelly. 

Tirupur. 

Trichinopoly. 

Trichur. 

Trivandrum. 

Tuticorin. 

Ujjain. 

Vellore. 

Viramg&um, 

Vlzagapatam. 

Vizlanagram. 

Wardha. 

Yeotmal. 


In Schedule 1, Part 1, of the Act, the various I 
descriptions of business which the Bank may | 
transact are laid down, and In Part 2 it Is ex- 
pressly provided that the Bank shall not transact 
any kind of banking business other than that 
sanctioned in Part 1. 

Briefly stated, the main classes of business 
sanctioned are : — 

(1) Advancing money upon the security of 

(a) Stocks, Ac., in which a trustee is autho- 
rised by Act to invest trust monies. 

(b) Securities Issued by State aided Rail- 
ways, notified by the Governor- 
GeneraM n-Councll . 

(c) Debentures, or other securities issued 

under Act, by, or on behalf of, a 
District Board. 

(<Z) Goods, or documents of title thereto, 
deposited with, or assigned to the Bank. 

(«) Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro. 
Notes. 

(/) Fully paid shares and debentures of 
Companies with limited liability or 
immoveable property or documents of 
title relating thereto, as collateral 
security where the original security 
is one of those specified in a, b, c, d and, 
If authorised by the Central Board, in e. 

(2) With the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment, advancing money to Courts of Wards 
upon security of estates la their charge. 

(3) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying 
and selling bills of exchange and other negotiable 


securities payable In India and Ceylon and, sub- 
ject to the directions of the Governor-General in 
Council , the discounting, buying and selling of 
bills of exchange payable outside India for 
and from or to such Banks as may be approved. 

(4) Investing the Banks* funds In the secu- 
rities referred to In (1) a, b, e. 

(5) Making Bank Post Bills and Letters of 
Credit payable in India and Ceylon. 

(6) Buying and selling gold and silver. 

(7) Receiving deposits. 

(8) Receiving securities for safe custody. 

(0) Selling such properties as may come Into 

the Bank's possession in satisfaction of claims. 

(10) Transacting agency business on com- 
mission. 

(11) Acting as Administrator, for winding 
up estates. 

(12) Drawing bills of exchange and granting 
letters of credit payable out of India for the use 
of principles in connection with (11) and also 
for private constituents for bona fide personal 
needs. 

(13) Buying, for the purpose of meeting such 
bills, Ac., bills of exchange payable out of India 
at any usance not exceeding six months. 

(14) Borrowing money in India. 

(15) Borrowing money in England upon se- 
curity of assets of the Bank, but not otherwise. 
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The Imperial Bank. 


The principal restrictions placed on the busi- 
ness of the Bank in Part 2 are as follows 

(1) It shall not make any loan or advance - 

(а) For a longer period than six months; 

(б) upon the security of stock or shares of 
the Bank , 

(c) save in the case of estates specified in 
Part 1 (Courts of Ward) upon mort- 
gage or security of immoveable pro- 


perty or documents of title thereof. 

(2) The amount which may be advanced to 
any Individual or partnership is limited. 

(3) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on personal security given, unless such dis- 
counts or advances carry with them the several 
responsibilities of at least two persons or firms 
unconnected with each other in general part- 
nership. 


The Balance Sheet of the Bank as at 30th June 1928 was as follows : — 


Liabilities. 

Subscribed Capital 

Capital paid up . . 

Reserve 

Public Deposits . . 

Other Deposits . . 

Loans against Securities 
per contra. 

Loans from the Govern- 
ment of India under 
Section 20 of the Paper 
Currency Act, against 
Inland Bills discounted 
and purchased per 
contra 

Contingent Liabilities . . 

Sundries . . 


Rs. 

The above Balance 


Rs. a. p. 
11,25,00,000 0 0 

5.02.50.000 0 0 

5.17.50.000 0 0 

7,90,57,353 5 5 

73, 31,10, 0L2 13 7 


44,23,018 5 2 


.1 92,51,91,384 8 2 

Sheet includes.-- 


Assets. 

Government Securities . . 
Other authorised Secu- 
rities under the Act . . 
Loans 

Cash Credits 

Inland Bills discounted 
aud purchased . 
Foreign Bills discounted 
and purchased 

1 Bullion 

. Dead Stock 

Liability of Const i- 

I tuents for Contingent 
! Liabilities per contra . 
Sundries . . 

Balances with other 

I Banks 


Cash 

Its 


Rs. a. p. 
22,94,69 517 14 7 

2,40,79,373 10 9 

11,93*72,693 2 1 

31,61,26,987 9 6 

6,42,16,421 7 0 

3,62,295 3 9 

2,80,61,326 4 6 

50,24*522 5 0 

7,08,234 12 11 

78,74,24,372 6 1 

13,77,67,212 2 1 

92.51.91,584 8 2 

£ 8. d. 


Deposits in Jxmdon 

Ad\ances and Investments in Loudon 
Cash and Balances at other Banks in London 


1,039,097-14-10 

991,376-15*6 

55,224*10-1 


Government Deposits. 

The following statement shows the Government deposits with each Bank at variou6 
periods during the last 40 years or so : — 

In Lakhs of rupres. ' 



Bank 

Bank 

Bank 

i 


Bank 

Bank 

Bank 



of 

of 

of 

Total | 

— 

of 

of 

of 

Total. 


Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 



Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 




30 June 










1881 . . 

230 

01 

53 

344 | 

1913 .. 

247 

167 

68 

462 

1880 .. 

329 

82 

39 

450 | 

1914 .. 

290 

197 

93 

680 

1891 .. | 

332 

97 

53 

482 

1915 .. 

263 

187 

! 102 

552 

1896 .. 

225 

88 

67 

370 

1916 .. 

336 

203 1 

115 

714 

1901 .. 

187 

00 

63 

340 

1917 .. 

1338 

710 

209 

2263 

1906 .. 

180 

93 

40 

325 

1918 .. 

664 

549 

213 

1426 

1911 .. 

198 

129 

77 

404 

1919 .. 

346 

298 

142 

786 

1912 . . 

210 

155 

75 

440 

1920 .. 

801 

063 

170 

1634 






20 January 










1921 . 

304 _ 

206 

138 

708 


30th June 1921 
1922 
„ 1923 

,. 1924 

„ 1925 

„ 1926 

„ 1927 

„ 1928 


Imperial Bank. 

2,220 

1,672 

>• • . •• .. .. » • 1,250 

2,208 

. . . . . .. .. •• 2,252 

* .# •• .. .« .. 3,-.»4 

1,004 

796 



The Imperial Bank, 
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Government Deposits. 

The proportions which Government deposits have borne from time to time to the tota 1 Capital 
Reserve and deposit of the three Banks are shown below : — 

In Lakh* of Rupee*, 


— 

1 

Capital. 

2 

Reserve. 

3 

Government 

deposits. 

4 

Other 

deposits. 

Proportion of 
Government 
deposits to 

1, 2. 3 A 4 

1st December. 








1896 



350 

158 

299 

1292 

14*2 percent. 

1901 



360 

213 

340 

1463 

14*3 


1906 



360 

279 

307 

2745 

8*3 


1907 



360 

294 

335 

2811 

8*8 


1908 



360 

309 

325 

2861 

8*4 


1909 



360 

318 

307 

3265 

7*4 


1910 



360 

331 

339 

3234 

9*7 


1911 



360 

340 

438 

3419 

9-0 


1912 



375 

361 

426 

3578 

9-0 


1913 



375 

370 

587 

3644 

11*8 


1914 



375 

386 

561 

4002 

10*5 


1916 



375 

369 

487 

3860 1 

9*5 


1916 



375 

358 

5 20 

4470 

9*0 


1917 



375 

363 

771 

6771 

9*3 


1918 



375 

340 

864 

5097 

129 


1919 



375 

855 

772 

7226 

8*8 


1920 



375 

375 

901 

7725 

9*0 


30th June 

(Imperial 







Bank). 









1921 

. . 


547 

371 

2220 

7016 

21*8 


1922 

. . 


562 

411 

1672 

6336 

18*6 


1923 



562 

435 

! 256 

7047 

13*5 


1924 



562 

457 

2208 

7662 

20*2 


1925 



562 

477 

2252 

7588 

20*7 


1926 



562 

492 

3254 

7530 

27*4 


1927 



562 

■ 07 

1004 

7317 

10*6 


1928 



562 

517 

796 

' 7331 

86 

,, 


Recent Progress. 

The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amalga- 
mation into the Imperial Bank:-— 

In Lakh* of Rupee*. 

Bank of Bengal. 


- 

1 

Capital. 

1 l 

Eteserve 

Govt, i 
depo- | 
sits. 1 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 

1 

Invest- 

ments, 

Dividend 
for year. 

list December. 
1895 

. . ' 200 

68 

184 

677 

422 

132 

10 

per cett. 

1990 

. . ; 200 

103 

155 

582 

243 

136 

11 

f| 

1905 

, 200 

140 

167 

1204 

390 

181 

12 


1906 

. . 1 200 

150 

160 

1505 

! 528 

149 

12 


1907 

.. 200 

157 

187 

1573 

460 

279 

12 

99 

1908 

200 

165 

178 

1575 

507 

349 

13 

9* 

1909 

.. 200 

170 

168 

1760 

615 

411 

14 


1910 

200 

175 

198 

1609 

514 

368 

14 

II 

1911 

200 

180 

270 

1677 

! 729 

321 

14 

9* 

1912 

200 

185 

234 

1711 

' 005 

310 

14 

H 

1913 

. . 1 200 

191 

301 

1824 

840 

319 

14 


1914 

.. 200 

200 

287 

2100 

1 1169 

•21 

16 


1915 

200 

•204 

265 

1978 

| 785 

793 

| 16 

•• 

1910 

. . 1 200 

•213 

274 

2143 

772 

768 

16 

99 

1917 

. . i 200 

♦221 

448 

2934 

1482 

773 

17 

•9 

1918 

.. 200 

1189 

584 

2392 

1 894 

779 

17 

99 

1919 

. . 200 

J200 

405 

3254 

1 997 

864 

17 

99 

1920 

.. 1 200 

1210 

484 

3398 

! 1221 

910 

1 19* 


* Includes tU 63 lakhs as a reserve for depreciation of investments, 

t „ 67 ., 

1 »« II i» 4 f* »f 
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The Exchange Banks t 


Bank ov Bombay, 


— 

Capital. 

Reserve. 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

ttr 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

•Dividend 
for year. 

1895 


100 

61 

70 

358 

228 

106 

llper cent. 

1900 


100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

11 .» 

1905 


100 

87 

92 

070 

269 

158 

12 „ 

1900 


100 

92 

101 

832 

354 

177 

12 „ 

1907 


100 

90 

112 

821 

324 

104 

13 

1908 


100 

101 

94 

832 

377 

149 

13 

1909 


100 

103 

120 

1035 

415 

103 

13 „ 

1910 


100 

105 

162 

1053 

430 

149 

14 

1911 


100 

106 

107 

1104 

403 

208 

14 „ 

1912 


100 

106 

117 

1124 

315 

210 

14 ., 

1913 


100 

100 

200 

1016 

477 

232 

14 

1914 


100 

110 

183 

1081 

640 

202 

16 „ 

1915 


100 

100 

130 

1079 

423 

270 

15 

1916 


100 

90 

142 

1367 

007 

312 

15 „ 

1917 


100 

92 

235 

2817 

1398 

744 

174 „ 

1918 


100 

101 

177 

1749 

542 

353 

184 „ 

1919 


100 

110 

262 | 

2756 

928 

315 

1 9 j ,, 

1920 


100 

120 

349 1 

2748 

876 

298 

22 


Bank ok Madias. 


1895 



50 

10 

45 

278 

144 

45 

10 

per cent. 

1900 



00 

22 

35 

200 

82 

07 

8 


1905 



00 

30 

41 

344 

140 

71 

10 

„ 

1906 



00 

32 

54 

355 

151 

81 

10 


1907 



00 

30 

35 

410 

102 

84 

10 


1908 



00 

40 

52 

447 

153 

84 

11 


1909 



00 

44 

49 

500 

141 

79 

12 


1910 



60 

48 

72 

507 

184 

85 

12 


1911 



00 

52 

59 

025 

105 

104 

12 


1912 



75 

70 

75 

743 

190 

113 

12 

»• 

1913 



! 75 

73 

80 

805 

219 

117 

12 

If 

1914 



| 75 

! 70 

91 

701 

207 

134 

12 

• 1 

1915 



76 

; os 

80 

803 

250 

184 ; 

12 

ft 

1910 



75 

i 55 

104 

9G0 

280 

101 ! 

12 

ft 

1917 



75 

i 50 

87 

1020 

490 

94 

12 

ft 

1918 



75 

1 50 

102 

954 

271 

139 

12 

»• 

1919 



75 

45 

104 

1215 

430 

175 

12 

19 

1920 



75 

45 

118 

U79 

505 

211 

1 

18 

• f 


1921 



547 

371 

22,20 

70,10 

34,34 

16,52 

16 per cent. 

1922 



502 

411 

16,72 

63,30 

33,95 

900 

16 

1923 



562 

435 

12,50 

22,08 

70,47 

29,13 

925 

10 

1924 



502 

457 

70,62 

21,95 

11,75 

10 

1925 



502 

477 

22,52 

75,88 

35,82 

14,13 

10 ,, 

1920 



502 

492 

32,54 

75,30 

45,03 

21,88 

10 

1927 



502 

50 7 

10 04 

73,17 

22,83 

20,50 

10 

1928 



502 

517 

790 

73,31 

13,77 

25,35 

16 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banka carrying on Exchange business 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head offices in London, on the 
Continent, or in the Far East and the United 
States. Originally their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India ; but in recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance this 
part of India's trade, have also taken an active 
part in the financing of the Internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated. 

At one time the Banks carried on their opera- 
tions in India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, principally In London — 
the boms offices of the Banks attracting ds» 


posits for use in India by offering rates of in- 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that it is possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour- 
able terms as can be done in London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by 
m*ans of money actually borrowed in India. 
Nu information is available as to how far each 
Bank has secured deposits in India, but the 
following statement published by the Director- 
General of 8tatiatlosin India shows how rapidly 
such deposits have grown in the aggregate 
within recent years. 
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Total Dbpobits 01 all Exohanqb Banks 
secured in India. 


1895 

In Lakh* of Rupee** 

1030 

1900 



1050 

1905 

• • 


1704 

1910 

» • 


2479 

1911 

• • 


2816 

1912 



2953 

1913 


ss • • 

3103 

1914 

• • 

• • • • 

3014 

1915 

• • 

• • IS 

3354 

1916 

• • 


3803 

1917 


M 

5337 

1918 


• • < 4 

6185 

1919 


• • IS 

7435 

1920 

• • 

• • • e 

7480 

1921 

• • 

• • •• 

7519 

1922 

• t 


7338 

1923 

• • 

• • • • 

6844 

1924 

• • 

»« •« 

7063 

1925 

1926 



7054 

7154 


Exchange Banks’ Investments. 

Turning now to the question of the invest- 
ment of the Banks’ resources, so far as it con- 
cerns India, this to a great extent consists of 
the purchase of bilb drawn against imports 
and exports to and from India. 

The financing of the import trade originated 
and la carried through however for the most 
part by Branches outside India, the Indian 
Branches’ share in the business consisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and In furnishing their other branch- 
es with information as to the means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned. 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and in view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of their resources in carrying through 
the business. They are able however by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi- 
ness thev actually put through. No definite 
Information can be secured as to the extant 
to which rediscounting In London is carried 
on but the following figures appearing in the 
balance sheets dated 81st December 1027 of 
the undemoted Banks will give some idea of this 


Liability on Bills ov Exohanoi ex-dis* 

COUNTED AND 0T1LL CUXXXNT. 

£ 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 7,045,000 

•nd China. 

Eastern Bank, Ld 789.000 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 6,718,000 

Corporation. 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ld. . . 8,268,000 

National Bank of India, Ld 6,915,000 

P. & O. Banking Corporation, Ld. . . 7,623,000 

32,358,000 

The above figures do not of course relate 
to re-discounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parts of the world also, 
but it may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
India form a very large proportion of the whole. 

The bills against exports are largely drawn at 
three months’ sight and may either be ” clean" 
or be accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods in respect of which they are drawn. 
Most of them are drawn on well known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in London. Any bills purchased 
in India are sent home by the first possible 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of their 
money in about 16 or 17 days instead of having 
to wait for three months whicn would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount. It 
must not be assumed however that all bills 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
bills In anticipation of a fail in the London 
discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until maturity. 

The Banks place themselves in funds in India 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills ip 
a variety of ways of wnicb the following are 
the principal : — 

(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature. 

(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India. 

(S) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable In India from 
the Secretary of State. 

(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion. 

(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia, 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India ia of the usual nature and need 
not be given in detail. 

An Interesting event in Indian Banking 
history is the recent entry in the Banking 
field here of one of the English ** Big rive." 
This has been brought about by the acquisition 
of the business of Cox A Co., by Lloyds Bank . 
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The following is & statement of the position ot the various Exchange Banks carrying on 
business in India as at 31st December 1927t — 

In Thousands of £. 

Name. | Capital, j Reserve. D. posits. ““nts. 

Banco Nacional Ultrainarino .. 11,111 10,888 08,154 21,263 

Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. .. .. .. 1,312 .... 23,195 15,834 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia & 

China, Ltd 3,000 4,000 45,121 19,359 

Comptoir National D'EsCompte dc Paris 10,000 4,000 290,232 52,796 

Eastern Bank, Ltd 1,000 400 6,20L 5,199 

Hongkong & .Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration, Ltd 2,031 7,371 50,640 23,578 

Imperial Bank of Persia 650 570 7,804 8,157 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd 15,810 10,000 357,184 158,519 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. .. i,«50 1,420 14,442 7,953 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd 0,000 5,300 50,033 24,187 

National Bank of India, Ltd. .. .. 2,000 2,900 33,055 10,985 

National City Bank of New York .. 18,000 14,793 233,703 71,760 

Netherlands Trading Society . . . . 0,666 3,333 35,229 9,663 

Netherlands India Commercial Bank .. 4,583 2,182 16,698 6,088 

P. & O. Banking Corporation, Ltd. . . 2,594 180 7,843 5,059 

Sumitomo Bank, Ltd 5,000 2,500 59,544 28,970 

Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. .. . 10,000 10,250 57,785 38,4 19 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 

Previous to 1906 there were lew Banka of The first important failure to take place was 
this description operating in India, and such as that of the People s Bank of India and the loss 
were then in existence were of comparatively of dbnfldcnce caused by the failure of that Bank 
small importance and had their business con- resulted in a very large number of other failures, 
fined to a very restricted area. The rapid the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
development of this class of Bank, which has Bank, 
been so marked, a feature in Banking within 

recent years, really had its origin in Bombay Sinoc those events of ten years ago 
and set in with the establishment of the Bank confidence has been largely restored. But in 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906. 1 April 1923 the Alliance Bank of Simla suspend- 
After that time there was a perfect stream ed payment and is now in voluntary liquidation, 
of new flotations, and although many of the new The effect of the failure of this old established 
Companies confined themselves to legitimate Bank might have been disastrous but for the 
banking business, on the other hand a very large prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
number engaged In other businesses in addition dealt with the situation In close association 
and can hardly be properly classed as Banks. with the Government of India. The Imperial 

These Banks made very great strides during Bank undertook to pay the depositors of the 
the first few years of their existence, but It Alliance Bank 50 per cent, of the amounts duo 
was generally suspected In well informed circles to them. A panie was averted and a critical 
that the business of many of the Banks was period was passed through with little difficulty, 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and 

it was a matter of no great surprise to many During 1923 the Tata Industrial Bank, whicb 
people when it became known that some of tha was established In 19X8, was merged in the 
Banks were In difficulties. Central Bank of India. 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as it appears in the 
latest available Balance Sheets : — 


In Lakhs of Rupees. 


Name. 

Capital. 

Reserve. 



Deposits. 

Cash and 
Investments 

Allahabad Bank, Ltd., affiliated to P. & 
O. Banking Corporation, Ltd. 

35 

44 

1,027 

532 

Bank of Baroda, Ltd 

30 

23 

550 

372 

Bank of India, Ltd 

100 

82 

1,132 

451 

Bank of Mysore, Ltd. 

20 

13 

183 

82 

Central Bank of India, Ltd. 

168 

100 

1,599 

1,106 

Indian Bank, Ltd. (Madras) 

12 

8 

113 

22 

Karachi Bank, Ltd 

*> 

1 

26 

16 

Punjab National Bank, Ltd, . . 

31 

14 

727 

276 

Union Bank of India, Ltd. 

39 

1 

1 5 

50 

49 

1 
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in 

India . 
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Growth of Joint Stock Banks. i 

1909 


Capital . 

Reserve. 

Deposit * 

The following figures appearing in the Report 

,, 

266 

87 

2049 

at the Director-General of Statistics 

shew the 

1910 

# f 

275 

100 

2565 

zrowth of the 

Capital, 

Reserve and Deposits 

1911 

# # 

285 

126 

2529 

of the prinoipal Joint Stock Banks registered 

1912 


291 

134 

2725 

in India 




1913 


231 

132 

2259 


In Lakhs of rupees. 

1914 


251 

141 

1710 

1870 

Capital. 

Reserve. 

Deposits. 

1915 

1916 

•• 

281 

287 

156 

173 

1787 

2471 

9 

1 

13 

1917 

# f 

303 

162 

3117 

1875 • • 

14 

2 

27 

1918 

m m 

436 

165 

4059 

1880 , . 

18 

3 

63 

1919 

m # 

539 

224 

5899 

1885 

18 

5 

94 

1920 


837 

255 

7114 

1890 

33 

17 

270 

1921 

# * 

938 

300 

7689 

1895 

63 

31 

666 

1922 

% . 

802 

261 

6163 

1900 

82 

45 

807 

1923 


680 

284 

4442 

1906 

133 

56 

1155 

1924 


690 

380 

5250 

1907 

229 

63 

1400 

1925 


673 

386 

5449 

1908 

239 

69 

1626 

1926 


661 

408 

5961 


LONDON OFFICES, AGENTS OR CORRESPONDENTS OF BANKS AND 
FIRMS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA. 

London Office — Agents or 
Correspondents . 


Name of Bank. 


Imperial Bank of India .. 

Other Banks <fc Kindred Firms. 
Allahabad Bank 


Bank of India 
Bank of Morvl 


Central Bank of India 
Grindlay <fe Co. 


Karnani Industrial Bank 

King's Branch (Calcutta) \ 

»» „ (Bombay) } 

Punjab National Bank . . 

; Simla Banking* Industrial Co. 
i Union Bank of India 
Exchange Banks. 

American Express Co., (Inc.) 

Banco Naclonal Ultramarlno . . 
Bank of Taiwan . . 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 

and China 

Comptoir National d*Escorapte 
de Paris 


London Office 

f National Provincial Bank 
\ P. & O. Banking Corpn. 

Westminster Bank 
National Provincial Bank (Hoi 
born Circus Branch). 

Lloyds Bank 

London Office 


Barclays Bank 

Lloyds Bank 
Midland Bank 
Ditto 

Westminster Bank 

London Office 

Ditto 

Ditto 


AddresB. 


Eastern Bank 

Hongkong <ft Shanghai Banking 

Corporation 

Imperial Bank of Persia . . 

The National City Bank of New 

York 

Lloyds Bank 

Ditto. (Cox’s Branch) .. 
Mercantile Bank of India 
Mitsui Bank, Ltd . . 

National Bank of India . , 
Nederlandsche Ha ndel- M a a t- 

achapplj 

Nederlandsche Indischc Hande la- 
hank 

P. & 0. Banking Corporation . . 


Sumitomo Bank . . 
Thomas Cook * Son 
Yokohama Specie Bank 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


National Provincial Bank 
London Representative . . 


London Office 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


22, Old Broad Street, E. G 

2 . 

15, Bishopsgate, E. 0. 2. 
117-122, Leadenhall Street. 
E.C. 3. 

Bartholomew Lane, E. C. 2. 
15, Bishopsgate, E. C.2. 

42, GracechurchSt.,E.C.3* 
54, Parliament Street, 
8.W. 1. 

168, FenchurOh Street, E* 
C. 3. 

42, Gracechnrch St.,E.C.3. 
5, Thrcadneedle St., E.C.2. 
Ditto. 

Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 2. 

62-a, Lombard Street, E. 
C. 3. 

9, Bishopsaate, E. C 2 
Gresham House, 25, 

Broad Street, E. C. 2. 

38, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

8-13, King William Street, 
E.C. 4. 

2-3, Crosby Sq., E. C. 3. 

9, Gr&cechurch St. f E.C .3. 
33-36, King William Street 
E.C. 4, 

36, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 
42, Gracechurch St., E.C.3. 
Ditto 

15, Gracechurch St., E.C. 3. 
100, Old Broad St., E.C. 2. 
26, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

15, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 


Stone House, Bishopsgate, 
London^ E.C, 2. 

1 17- 122 , Leadenhall Stre 
E. 0. 3. 

67, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 

| Ludgate Circus, E. C. 4, 

7, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 
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Indian Bankers and Shroffs. 


INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Indian private Bankers and Shroffs flourished 
In India long before Joint Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- 
able time to come. The uso of the word 
** Shroff " is usually associated with a person 
who charges usurious rates of interest to im- 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the 
people known as “ shroffs ” in banking circles, 
as there is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India. Imdct 
present conditions the Banks in Ind4a can never 
hope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
direct and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service. 
In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the Bcope 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
which, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give. The shroff's position 
as an intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some- 
thing after the following manner. A shop- 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 
still requires say Rs. 25,000 to stock his shop 
suitably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful Inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom- 
modation, if he is satisfied that the business is 
safe. The business, as a rule, is arranged through 
a hoondeo broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Its. 2,500 each. A hcondce 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost invariably taken by the shroffs in 
respect of such advances. 

A stage is reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 
meet out of their own money, and it is at this 


point that the assistance of the Banks Is called 
into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
a number of the bills they already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
extent determined in each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawers. 
The extent to which any one shroff may grant 
accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, viz., (1) the limit 
which ho himself may think it advisable to 
place on his transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endorsement. The shroffs keep in 
very close touch with all tho traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage in. 

The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
basod on tho rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and neces- 
sarily vary according to the standing of the bor- 
rower and with the season of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent, per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 
discount, or 1$ °/ 0 is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Rates 
i in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
scale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among tho shroffs for business 
is not so keen in these places as It Is in Bombay. 

The shroffs who engage In the class of business 
above described are principally Marwaries and 
Blultanis having their Head Offices for the most 
part in Bikanir and Shikarpur. respectively, the 
business elsewhere than at the Head Officer 
being carried on by 4> Moonima ” who have 
very wide powers. 

It is not known to what extent native bankeri 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex 
change business throughout India, but there ii 
no doubt that tiiis is done to a very considerabh 
extent. 


THE BANK RATE. 

Formerly each Presidency Bank fixed Its < a rule at a slightly higher rate. Ordinaril 
own Bung Rate, and the rates were not uniform, i such advances or discounts are granted at fror 
Now the Imperial Bank fixes the rate for tho one-half to one per cent, over the official rate 
whole of India. The rate fixed represents the j but this does not always apply and in the moi 
rate charged by the Banks on demand loans soon months, when the Bank rate is sometlm< 
against Government securities only and advances I nominal, it often happens that such accommodi 
on other securities or discounts are granted as tion is granted at the official rate or even less. 

The following statement shows the average Bank Rate since the Imperial Bank w 
constituted 


Year. 

1st Half-year. 

2nd Half-year. 

Yearly average. 

1V21 




6*038 

6*108 

5*673 

2922 




7*132 

4*610 

6*821 

1928 




7*419 

4*5 

5*959 

1924 




8*05 

5 315 

6 682 

1925 




6*685 

4 701 

5*643 

1920 




5 651 

4* 

4*825 

1927 




6*508 

4*950 

6 k 732 

1928 




6*945 

.... < 

i .... 


Clearing Houses. 
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BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSES. 


The principal Clearing Houses in India are 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these the first 
two are by far the most important. The 
members at these places consist of the Imperial 
Bank, most of the Exchange Banks and English 
Banking Agency firms, and a few of the better 
known of the local Joint Stock Banks, No Bank 
Is entitled to claim to be a member as of right 
and any application for admission to a Clearing 
must be proposed and seconded by two members 
and be subject thereafter to ballot by the ex- 
isting members. 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken 
by the Imperial Bank at each of the places 
mentioned and a representative of each member 
attends at the office of that Bank on each busi- 
ness day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques 
he may have negotiated on other members 


and to receive in exchange all cheques drawn 
on him negotiated by the latter. After all 
the cheques have been received and delivered 
the representative of each Bank adviseB the 
settling Bank of the difference between his 
total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
agrees with the total of the creditor balances. 
The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
the amounts duo by them to the settling Bank 
during the course of the day and the latter in 
turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 
the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
practice however all the members keep Bank 
accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
final balances are settled by cheques and book 
entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
cash in any form. 


The figures for the Clearing Houses in India above referred to are given below ; — 
Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 


In lakhs of Rupees , 





j 

c 






— 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Colombo. 

Karachi. 

Total. 

1901 


Not 

6511 

1338 

Not 


178 

8027 



available 



available 



1902 


, . 

7013 

1295 



268 

8576 

1903 


• • 

8762 

1464 



340 

10500 

1904 



9492 

1530 



365 

11393 

1905 


•• 

10927 

1560 



324 

12811 

1906 


.. 

10912 

1583 



400 

12895 

1907 


22444 

12645 

1548 

•• 


530 

37167 

1908 


21281 

12585 

1754 



643 

33203 

1909 


19776 

14375 

1948 



702 

36801 

1910 


22238 

IG652 

2117 

4765 


755 

46527 

1911 


25763 

17005 

2083 

5399 


762 

51012 

1912 


28831 

20831 

1152 

6043 


1159 

1 5S016 

1913 


33133 

21890 

2340 

6198 


1219 

| 61780 

1914 


28031 

| 37690 

2127 

1 4989 


1315 

5(158 

1915 


32266 

16462 

1887 

| 4069 


1352 

56036 

1916 


48017 

24051 

2495 

4853 


1503 

80919 

1917 


47193 

33655 

2339 

4966 


2028 

90181 

1918 


74397 

5330*2 

2528 

6927 


2420 

129643 

1919 


90241 

76250 

3004 

8837 


2266 

180598 

1920 


153388 

! 126353 

7500 

10779 ! 


3120 

301140 

1921 


91072 

; 89788 

3847 

11875 


3579 

200761 

1922 


94420 

86683 

4279 

12220 

9681 

3234 

210523 

1923 


89148 

! 75015 

4722 

11094 

11940 

4064 

195983 

1924 


02249 

65250 

5540 

11555 

13134 

4515 

192249 

1925 


101833 

j 51944 

5716 | 

12493 

14978 

4119 

191083 

1926 


95944 

| 42066 

5688 

| 12511 

16033 

3106 

175408 

1927 


102392 

! 39826 

5629 1 

12609 

L5997 

3057 

179510 
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The Railways. 


The history of Indian Railways very closely 
reflects the financial vicissitudes of the country. 
Not for some time after the establishment of 
Railways in England was their construction 
in India contemplated, and then to test their 
applicability to Eastern conditions three experi- 
mental lines were sanctioned in 1845. These 
were from Calcutta to Raniganj (120 miles), 
the East Indian Railway; Bombay to Kalyan 
(33 miles), Great Indian Peninsula Railway ; 
and Madras to Arkonam (39 miles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on a 
serious scale dates from Lord Dalhousie's great 
minute of 1853, wherein, after dwelling upon 
the great social, political and commercial ad- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities by rail, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
linking the Presidencies with each other and 
the inland regions with the principal ports. 
This reasoning commended itself to the Di- 
rectors of the East India Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on free commu- 
nication were severely felt. As there was no 
private capital in India available for railway 
construction, English Companies, the Interest 
on whose capital was guaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the purpose. By the end 
of 1859 contracts had been entered into with 
eight companies for the construction of 5,000 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 millions. These companies were (1) 
the East Indian ; (2) the Great Indian Penin- 
sula ; (3) the Madras ; (4) the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India; (5) the Eastern Bengal; 
(6) the Indian Branch, now the Oudh and 
Rohllkund State Railway ; (7) the Sind, 

Punjab and Delhi, now merged in the North 
Western 8tate Railway ; (8) the Great South- 
ern of India, now the South Indian Railway. 
The scheme laid the foundations ot the Indian 
Railway system as it exists to-day. 

Early Disappointments. 

The main principle in the formation of these 
companies wa9 a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only condition 
on which investors would come forward. This 
guarantee was five per cent, coupled with the 
free grant of all the land required ; in return 
the companies were required to share the 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met; the 
interest charges were calculated at 22d. to the 
rupee ; the Railways were to be sold to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close ot twenty- 
five years and the Government were to exer- 
cise close control over expenditure and work- 
ing. The early results were disappointing 
Whilst the Railways greatly increased the 
efficiency of the administration, the mobility 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the 
movement of the population, they failed to 
make profits sufficient to meet the guaranteed 
Interest. Some critics attributed this to the 
unnecessarily high standard of construction 
adopted, and to the engineers’ ignorance of 
local conditions; the result was that by 1869 
the deficit on the Railway budget was Rs. 166J 
lakhs. Seeking for some more economical 
method of construction; the Government 


secured sanction to the bnildlng ot lines by 
direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for the purpose, the metre-gauge being adopted 
tor cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to con- 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov- 
ernment had therefore again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula ; the Bengal-Nagpur (1883-87) 
the Southern Maratha (1882) ; and the Assam 
Bengal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terms than the first com- 
panies. Their total length was over 4,000 milee , 

Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by the 
fall of the exchange value of the rupee, Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise. Four companies were 
promoted .—the Nilglri, the Delhi-Umbaila- 
Kalka, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North-Western. The first became bankrupt, 
the second and third received guarantees, 
and the Tirhut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A step of even greater Im- 
portance was taken when Native 8tat.es 
were invited to undertake construction in 
their own territories, and the Nizam's Gov- 
ernment guaranteed the Interest on 330 miles 
of line in the State of Hyderabad. This was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
Railways. In the first period up to 1870, 
4,255 miles were opened, of which all save 
45 were on the broad-gauge ; during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad-gauge 6,562, the 
metre 1,865, and narrow 67). Then ensued 
a period of financial ease. It was broken by 
the fall in exchange and the costly lines built 
on the frontier. The Penjdeh Incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of our 
outposts at Quetta and Chaman with the mam 
trunk lines. The sections through the desolate 
Hamai and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly ; it is said that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees ; the long tunnel under 
the Khojak Pass added largely to this neces- 
sary, but unprofitable, outlay. 

Rebate Terms Established. 

ThU Induced the fourth period — the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, com- 
panies were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
ings of the traffic interchanged with the main 
line, so that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent, but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
cent, of the gross earnings. Under these con- 
ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
Prantej, the South Behar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although only in the case of the first 
were the terms strictly adhered to. The Barsl 
Light Railway, on the two feet six inches gauge, 
entered the field without any guarantee, and 
with Tolling stock designed ot illustrate the 
carrying power of this gauge The rebates 
terms being found unattractive in view of the 
competition of 4 per cent, trustee stocks; 
they were revised in 1890 to provide for afi 
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absolute guarantee of 8 per cent, with a share 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex- 
tent of the main line's net earnings In supple- 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to 3| per cent, on the capital outlay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
In none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted. 
As these terms did not at first attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and In lieu 
was substituted an increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from 3 to 3$ per cent, and of rebate from 
31 to 5 per cent, with equal division of surplus 
profits over 5 per cent, in both cases. At last, 
the requirements of the market were met, 
and there was for a time a mild boom 
in feeder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a substantial premium. Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acworth Committee so 
far from approving of this system, considered 
that the aim of the Government should be to 
reduce by amalgamation the number of existing 
companies and that it should only be in cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private enterprise in this 
direction should be encouraged. 

The existing Branch Line Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements. They have either 
obtained overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of interest or issued 
debentures at special rates of interest (usually 
about 7 per cent.) or In several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the Railway 
Board. So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise In the open market, they were increas- 
ing the amount. For the above reasons, the 
Government of India have abolished this system 
and are now prepared themselves to find the 
capital required for the construction of exten* 
Bions or branches to existing main line system,,. 
They have also announced their readiness to 
consider the question of constructing branch 
or feeder lines which were not expected to bo 
remunerative from the point of view of railway 
earnings upon a guarantee against loss from 
a Local Government or local authority which 
might desire to have such lines constructed 
for purely local reasons or on account of ad- 
ministrative advantages likely to accrue in 
particular areas. This proposal was put forward 
as affording a suitable method of reconciling 
the interests of the, Central and the Local 
Governments and of ^providing for local bodies 
and for Local Governments a method of secur- 
ing the construction of railways which may be 
required for purely local reasons and which, 
while not likely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnings, are likely to give 
such benefits to Local Governments and local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee. Some such arrange- 
ments have already been made with Local 
Government in Madras, 1'unjab, Burma and 
Bombay. 

Railway Profits Commence. 

Meantime a much more important change 
was In progress. The gradual economic de- 
velopment of the country vastly increased 
the trafllc, both passenger and goods. The 
falling In of the original contracts allowed Gov- 


ernment to renew them on more favourable 
terms. The development of Irrigation In the 
Punjab and Sind transformed the North-West- 
ern State Railway. Owing to the burden of 
maintaining the unprofitable Frontier lines, 
this was the Cinderella Railway In India— the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital. But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jheium Canals, the North- 
Western became one of the great grain lines 
of the world, choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State. In 1900 the railways for the 
first time showed a small gain to the State. 
In succeeding years the net receipts grew 
rapidly. In the four years ended 1907-08 
tjhey averaged close upon £2 millions a year, 
in the following year there was a relapse. Bad 
harvests in India, accompanied by the mone- 
tary panic caused by the American financial 
crisis, led to a great falling off in receipts just 
when working expenses were rising, owing 
to the general increase in prices. Instead of a 
profit, there was a deficit of £1,240,000 in the 
railway accounts for 1908-09. But in the 
following year there was a reversion to a pro- 
fit, and the net Railway gain has steadily in- 
creased. For the year ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £ 10,573,000. Although In a 
country like India, where the finances are 
mainly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon, the railway revenue must fluctuate, 
there was no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit, but the net railway gain decreased to 
£ 3,707,000 in 1920-21 and there was an actual 
loss of £0,182,000 In 1921-22. As & result of 
the steps taken by the Railway Board, how- 
ever, on the report of the Acworth Committee 
in 1921, this loss was changed Into a gain of 
£813,000 in 1922-23 and this was further 
increased to a gain of £ 4,275,000 In 1923-24, 
of £ 8,579,800 in 1924-25 and of £5,796,000 in 
1925-20. Thanks to tho separation of the Rail- 
way from the General Finances which is 
described later, and provided that the present 
railway policy is not influenced too much by 
political considerations, railways should continue 
to show a net yearly gain. 

Contracts Revised. 

One factor which helped to improve the 
financial position was the revision of the original 
contracts under which the guaranteed lines were 
constructed. The five i>er cent, dividend, 
guaranteed at 22d. per rupeo, and the half- 
yearly settlements made these companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a high premium. The first contract 
to fall in was the East Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North- 
ern provinces. When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur- 
chasing the line, paying the put chase-money 
in the form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital. The rail 
way thus became a State line; but it was re- 
leased to the Company which actually work! 
it. Under these new conditions the Easf 
Indian Company brought to the State In tin 
ten years ended 1909 after meeting all charges 
including the payments on account of tht 
terminable annuity by means of which tin 
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purchase ol the line was made, and interest 
of all capital outlay subsequent to the date 
on purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil- 
lions. At the end of seventy* four years from 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- 
ment will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
income of upwards of £2,700,000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital ot sixty to seventy 
millions sterling. No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because. 
In addition to serving a rich country by an 
easy line, It possesses Its own collieries and 
enjoys cheap coal. But with allowance for 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditions as their contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue an I as- 
sets of the State. It is difficult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to the capital 
debt of the Indian railways in order to counter- 
balance the loss during the period when the 
revenue did not meet the Interest charges. 
According to one estimate it should be £50 mil- 
lions. But even If that figure be takeD, 
Government have a magnificent asset in their 
railway property. 

Improving Open Lines. 

These changes Induced a corresponding 
change in Indian Railway policy. Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provision 
of trunk lines. But with the completion of 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad-gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Eastern Rajputana, the trunk 
system was virtually complete, A direct 
broad-gauge route from Bombay to 8iml ia 
needed, but chiefly for strategic purposes. 
The poor commercial prospeots of the line 
and the opposition of the Rao of Cutch to any 
through line in his territories, keep this scheme 
in the background. There does not exist any 
through rail connection between India and 
Burma, although several routes have been 
surveyed : the mountainous character cf the 
region to be traversed, and the easy means 
of communication with Burma by sea, rob 
this scheme of any living Importance. Further 
survey work was undertaken Detween 1914 and 
1920, the three routes to be surveyed being the 
coast route, the Manipur route, and the Hukong 
valley route. The metre-gauge systems of 
Northern and Southern India must also be con- 
nected and Karachi given direct broad-gauge 
connection with Delhi, a project that Is now 
under investigation. But these works are sub- 
ordinate to the necessity for bringing the 
open lines up to their traffic requirements 
and providing them with feeders. The 
sudden increase In the trade of India found the 
main lines totally unprepared. Costly works 
were necessary to double lines, improve the 
equipment, provide new and better yards 
and terminal facilities and to increase the 
rolling stock. Consequently the demands on 
the open liues altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines. Even then the 
railway budget was found totally inadequate 
for the purpose, and a small Committee sat 
In London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
fnchcape, to consider ways and means. This 
Committee found that the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on railway con- 
struction in India was limited only by the 


capacity of the money market. They fixed 
the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year. Even this reduced sum could not always 
be provided. 

Government Control and Re-organisation 
of Railway Board. 

As the original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, It was 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
supervision and control over the expenditure 
during construction, and over management 
and expenditure after the lines were open for 
traffic. For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system of 
checks and counterchecks established, leading 
up to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of tne Government cf India. As 
traffic developed, the Indian Railways out- 
grew this dry nursing, and when the original 
contracts expired, and the Interests of Govern- 
ment and the Companies synchronised, it became 
not only vexatious but unnecessary. Accordingly 
in 1901-02 Mr. Thomas Robertson was deputed 
by the Secretary of State to examine the whole 
question of the organization and working of the 
Indian Railways, and he recommended that 
the existing system should be replaced 
by a Railway Board, consisting of a Chairman 
and two members with a Secretary. The 
Board was formally constituted in March 1905. 
The Board was made subordinate to the 
Government of India in which it was represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry. It prepared the railway programme of 
expenditure and considered She greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines. 
Its administrative duties included the construc- 
tion of new lines by State agency, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, the 
arrangements for through traffic, the settle- 
ment of disputes between lines, the control 
and promotion of the staff on State lines, and 
the general supervision over the working and 
expenditure of the Company’s lines. Two minor 
changes have taken place since the constitu- 
tion of the Railway Board. In 1908, to 
meet the complaint that the Board was 
subjected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a Secretary to Government 
with the right of independent access to the 
Viceroy ; he usually sits in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council as the representative of the Rail- 
way Interest. In 1912 in consequence of com- 
plaints of the excessive interference of the 
Board with the Companies, an Informal mission 
was undertaken by Lord Inchcape to reconcile 
differences. Various changes were Introduced 
during the years 1912-1920 such as the modi- 
fication of the rule that the President and mem- 
bers of the Railway Board should ail be men of 
large experience iu the working of railways due 
to the importance of financial and commercial 
considerations in connection with the control 
ol Indian Railway policy. This decision was, 
however, revised in 1920 and an additional 
appointment of Financial Adviser to the Railway 
Board created instead. The question of the 
most suitable organisation was further fully 
examined by the Acworth Committee In 1981 
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and a revised organization which la described 
later was introduced from 1st April 1924. 

Some of the difficulties Involved In the 
constitution of a controlling authority for the 
railways of India may be realized from a study 
of the ” Notes on the Relation of the Govern- 
ment to Railways in India *’ printed as an 
appendix to the Railway Administration report 
for 1922-23. These notes bring out the great 
diversity of conditions prevailing which involve 
the Railway Department in the exercise of the 
junctions of — 

(a) the directly controlling authority of the 
three State-worked systems aggregating 15.41 4 
miles in 1925, 

( b ) the representative of the predominant 
owning partner in systems aggregating 27,325 
miles, 

(c) the guarantor of many of the smaller com* 
panies, and 

( d) the statutory authority over all railways 
in India. 

Moreover in all questions relating to railways or 
extra municipal tramways in which Provincial 
Governments are concerned, the Railway De- 
partment is called upon to watch the interests of 
the Central Government and Is frequently aBked 
to advise the Local Governments. Its duties 
do not end there. The future development of 
railways depends largely on the Government of 
India and the Railway Department 13 therefore 
called upon to plan out schemes of develop- 
ment, to investigate and survey new lines and 
to arrange for financing their construction. The 
statement of the varied responsibilities of the 
Government of India in regard to railways might 
be extended almost indefinitely. It will perhaps 
be sufficient to mention only the complications 
that may and do arise owing to the very consi- 
derable railway mileage in Indian States. In 
the exercise of all those functions the Railway 
Department is a Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, its policy must be in accord with 
the policy of the Government as a whole and 
every decision must be made with that considera- 
tion in mind. The evolution of a satisfactory 
authority for the administration of these varied 
functions has proved extremely difficult and 
the question was one of those referred to the 
Railway Committee (1920-21) presided over by 
Sir William Acworth who expressed the unani- 
mous opinio i that material changes were neces- 
sary in the constitution of the Railway Board. 
Amongst their recommendations they advised 
the early appointment of a Chief Commissioner 
of Railways whose first duty should be to pre- 
pare a definite scheme for the reorganization 
of the Railway Department and Mr. C. D. M. 
Hindley, formerly Agent of the East Indian 
Railway and Chairman of the Calcutta Port 
Trust, was a pointed Chief Commissioner on 
November 1st, 1922. 

The principal constitutional change involved 
in this appointment is that thefChief Commission • 
erwho takes the place of the President of the 
Railway Board Is solely responsible — under the 
Government of India — for arriving at decisions 
on technical matters and for advising the Go- 
vernment of India on matters of railway policy 
and Is not, at was the President, subject to be 
out-voted and over- ruled by his colleagues on 


the Board. The detailed re-org&nitation of the 
Railway Board in accordance with the Chief 
Commissioner’s proposals required careful con- 
sideration but one of the most important of his 
recommendations namely the appointment of a 
Financial Commissioner was considered of parti- 
cular urgency and the Secretary of State’s sanc- 
tion was therefore obtained to the appointment 
with effect from 1st April 1923. while in the 
person of the Chief Engineer the Railway Board 
has always had available the technical advice 
of a senior Civil EnglnecrinMechanlcal Engineer- 
ing questions it has had to depend on outside 
assistance. The disadvantages of this arrange- 
ment have become Increasingly evident and 
it was therefore decided with effect from No- 
vember 1st, 1922, to croate the new appoint- 
ment of Chief Mechanical Engineer with the Rail- 
way Board. 

The reorganization carried out in 924 had 
for one of its principal objects the relief of the 
Chief Commissioner and the Members from 
all but important work so as to enable them to 
devote their attention to larger questions 
of railway policy and to enable them to keep 
in touch with Local Governments, railway 
administrations and public bodies by touring 
to a greater extent than they had been able 
to do in the past. This object was effected 
by placing a responsible Director at the head 
of each of the main branches of the BoardT- 
work, namely ,^Civil Engineering, Mechanica 
Engineering, Traffic and Establishment. The 
former Chief Engineer and the Chief Mechanical 
Engineer, who had been employed mainly 
in cultivative work, became Directors and 
together with the Dnectors of Traffic and 
Establishment have been made responsible 
for the direct disposal of the work of their 
branches under the general orders of the Rail- 
way Board. 

The posts of Joint Secretary and 4 Assistant 
Secretaries were replaced by 6 Deputy Directors 
working under the Directors and in charge 
of branches dealing with Establishment, Works, 
Projects, Scores, Statistics and Traffic. One 
Assistant Director was also added to supervise 
the Technical Branch and the Drawing Office. 
The disposal of the general work of the Railway 
Board was provided for by the continuance 
of the post of Secretary in whose name all 
letters and orders of the Board are issued. 
The position of the Board as a Department of 
the Government of India has been maintained 
and it works under the Member for Commeica 
and Railway. As already stated the Chief 
Commissioner is the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Railway Department 
and orders issued by the Board over the signa- 
ture of the Secretary are orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Experience of the working of this organiza- 
tion during 1924-25 and the decision agreed 
to by the Legislative Assembly in September 
1924 co separate railway finances from the 
general finances of the oountry made it neces- 
sary to appoint a Deputy Director and an 
Assitant Director of Finance. An Assistant 
Director of Statistics was also added during 
that y*ar. Later a Director of Finance was 
added to the establishment occupying, as 
regards disposal of work, the same position 
as the Directors referred to above. 
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Further experience of the reduction of work 
resulting from the large delegation of powers 
and responsibility to the Agents of State- 
managed Railways and the Board of Directors 
of Company-managed railways enabled a re- 
arrangement of work to be made during 1925-26 
accompanied by a reduction in the staff. Under 
this rearrangement the posts of 3 Deputy 
Directors, an Assistant Director and the Assist- 
ant Secretary were held in abeyance. The 
personal work was transferred from the Direc- 
tors of Establishment to the Secretary and 
a temporary post of Deputy Secretary was 
created. Further a separate technical office 
was established to take charge of the technical 
work of the engineering branches. The Techni- 
cal Officer also acts as ex-officio Secretary to 
the permanent Standardization Committees 
which have been appointed to deal progressively 
with all questions of standards of equipment. 

The present superior staff under the Rail- 
way Board, therefore, consists of 5 Directors, 
4 Deputy Directois, a Technical Officer, 2 
Assistant Directors, a Secretary and a 
Deputy Secretary. 

The question of transferring the supervision 
of railway accounts of State Railways from 
the Finance Department to the Railway Board 
has been under consideration for some time 
and in accordance with a resolution adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1925, 
a start has been made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the East 
Indian Railway. At the same time a separate 
Audit Staff has been appointed reporting 
directly to the Auditor-General. If the revised 

rocedure proves a success, it will probably 

e extended to other State Railways. 

Management. 

The Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors in London .and are 
represented in India by an Agent The Company 
managed railways arc generally organised on a 
departmental basis with a. Traffic Manager, 
Chief Engineer, Ijocomotive^and Carriage and 
Wagon Su perm indent. Controller of Stores and 
Chief Auditor, while the State managed lines 
have generally adopted the divisional organisation 
with a Chief Operating Superintendent, Chief 
Commericial Manager, Chief Engineer, Chief 
Mechinical Engineer, Controller of Stores and 
Chief Auditor. 

Clearing Accounts Office. 

It was stated in last year’s Administration 
Report that a Clearing Accounts Office, with a 
Statutory Audit Office attached thereto, was 
opened in December 1926 to take over work 
relating to the check and apportionment of 
traffic interclumged between State-managed 
Railways. The work of the different railways 
was gradually transfeired to thi3 office, the 
North Western Railway being taken over first 
on the 1st January 1927, tho East Indiau Rail- 
way following on the 1st April, and tho Eastern 
Bengal Railway on the 1st January 1923. Tho 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway work wa3 not 
transferred till after the close of tho year. 

At the request of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway an exhaustive experi- 
ment was conducted to check the accuracy 


ol the l rsults obtained by the revised procedure, 
and as the. experiment was completely success- 
ful, the Board of Directors of the Bombay, 
Baroda & Central India Railway liave recently 
agreed to the transfer of the check and apportion- 
ment of their foreigu traffic to tho Clearing 
Accounts Office. 

During the year under review demonstra- 
tions explaining tho Clearing Accounts Office 
procedure were given to the representatives 
of the Press as well as to tile representatives 
oi the various railways who visited the office 
to study tho new procedure. An important 
demonstration was given to the representatives 
of the Southern Railways at Madras who were 
so impressed with the superiority of the new 
procedure that they unanimously recommended 
to their Home Boards the transfer of the work 
of check and apportionment of earnings from 
interchanged traffic to the Clearing Accounts 
Office, and it is hoped that a branch Clearing 
Accounts Office will be opened at Madras early 
in 1929 to deal with such traffic. 

The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
was instituted in 1876. This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 1903 
under the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association. It is under the direct con- 
trol of the railways, it electa a President from 
amongst the members, and it has done much 
useful work. 

The Indian Gauges. 

The standard gauge for India is five feet 
six inches. When construction was started 
the broad-gauge school was strong, and it was 
thought advisable to have a broad-gauge in 
order to resist the influence of cyclones. But 
in 1870; when the State system was adopted 
it was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
for the open lines had cost £17,000 a mile. 
After much deliberation, the metre-gauge of 
3 teet 3| inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for India was in the air. The original intention 
was to make the metre-gauge lines provisional; 
they were to be converted into broad-gauge 
as soon as the traffic justified it; consequently 
they were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and it was 
found cheaper to improve the carrying power 
of the metre-gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge. So, except in the Indus 
Valley, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre gauge lines 
were improved and they became a permanent 
feature in the railway system. Now there is 
a great metre-gauge system north of the Ganges 
connected with the llajputana lines and Kathia- 
war. Another System in Southern India 
embracing tbo Southern Maratha and the South 
India Systems. These are not yet connected, 
but the necessary link from Khaodwa by way 
of the Nizam's Hyderabad-Godaveri Railway, 
cannot be tong delayed. All the Burma lines 
are on the metre-gauge. Since the opening 
if tho Barsi line, illustrating the capacity of 
the two feet six inch gauge, there has been 
developed a tendency to construct feeders on 
this rather than on the metre-gauge. 
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The following statement brings out the more important features of the operation of Indian 
railways during the year 1927-28 together with similar information for the year 1926-27 : — 


Mileage open on the 31 st March — 


1926*27. 

1927-28. 

1. Single line 

.. 

35,542*41 

36,156*09 

2. Double line or more 

.. 

3,506*47 

3,555*49 

3. Total route mileage 

, , 

39,048*88 

39,711*58 

4. Total track mileage 

.. 

52,886*27 

53,846*4$ 

Capital and Revenue Earnings and Expenditure — 

5. Total capital at charge including ferries and 

suspense on open line Es. 

7,88,66,66,000 

8,22,86,25,000 

6. Gross earnings 

*» 

1,12,35,66,000 

1,18,22.17,000 

7 Gross earnings per train mile 

»> 

6*58 

6*58 

8. Working expenses 

»» 

69,70,08,000 

72,30,76,000 

9. Working expenses per train milo . . 

99 

4*08 

4*02 

10. Net earnings 

99 

42,65,58,000 

45,91,41,000 

11. Percentage of working expenses to gross earnings. 

62-04 

61*16 

12. Percentage of net earnings on total capital outlay. 

5*41 

5*58 

Equipment — 

13. Locomotives 


9,873 

9,554 

14. Passenger carriages . . 


20,599 

20,112 

15. Other passenger vehicles .. .. .. 


5,879 

5,406 

16. Goods stock 


2,30,726 

228,271 

Hail motors . . 



32 

Steam coaches 



21 

Electric motor coaches and trailors 


.* 

213 

Passenger Traffic — 

17. Number of passengers carried 

.. 

6 04.371,800 

623,114,800 

18. Passenger miles 

. . 

20.366,250,000 

21,704,290,000 

19. Average journey 

Miles. 

33*7 

34*8 

20. Earnings from passengers carried . . 

Rs. 

38,11,89,000 

39,17,95,000 

21. Average rate charged per passenger per 

mile 

Pies. 

3*59 

3*47 

22. Total coaching earnings 

Rs. 

44,48,35,000 

45,67,39,000 

Goods Traffic — 

23. Number of tons carried 

.. 

85,8*3,000 

89,791,000 

24. Net ton miles 

. . 

20,374,679,000 

21,902,222,000 

25. Average haul 

.. 

239*4 

243-9 

26. Earnings from tonnage carried 

Rs. 

65,00,65,000 

69,39.99,000 

27. Average rate charged for carrying a ton of 

goods one mile 

Pies. 

6*12 

0 08 

28. Total goods earningB 

.. 

65,35,63,000 

69,58,32,000 

Number of employees 

** 

772,563 

800,102 


At the close of the year 1927*28, the 
total capital invested in railways was Rupees 
8,22,86,25,000 represented by a property which 
in terms of route mileage amounted to 39,712 
miles of railway. This property brought in to 
the owners a return of 5*58 per cent, on the 
capital at charge. Similar figures for the railways 
owned by the State are * — 

Rs. 

Total capital at charge . . 7,28,87,81,000 
Total route mileage . . 28,426 

Return on capital outlay 6* 40 

In 1926-27 there was a falling off of 
Be. 179 lakhs in the net gain from the work- 
ing ol State-owned Railways due principally 


to enhanced Interest charges amounting to 
106 laklis, to a decline in earnings of 66 lakhs 
and an Increase in working expenses and other 
charges amounting to 26 lakhs. 

State versus Company Management. — 
The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
State and Company management of the railways 
owned by Government which comprise the 
great bulk of the railway mileage In India have 
been the subject of discussion in official circles 
and the public press for many years. In India 
the question is complicated by the fact that the 
more important companies have not in recent 
yean been the owners of the railways which they 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
in London. The subject was one, perhaps the 
most Important, of the terms of reference of the 
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Ac worth Bailway Committee. That Commit- 
tee was unfortunately, unable to make a unani- 
mous recommendation on this point, their mem- 
bers being equally divided in favour of State 
management ana Company management. They 
were, however, unanimous in recommending that 
the present system of management by Boardg of 
Directors in London should not be extended be- 
yond the terras of the existing contracts and this 
recommendation has met with general public 
acceptance. During the year 1922-23, the 
question was again referred to certain Local 
Governments and public bodies and opinions 
collected and discussed. The approaching 
termination of the Bast Indian Hallway contract 
on 31st December 1924 and of that of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway on 80th June 1926 
rendered an early decision on this question 
Imperatve. When the question was debated in 
the Legislative Assembly In February 1923, the 
non-offleial Indian Members were almoet unani- 
mously In favour of State management and 
Indeed were able to carry a resolution recom- 
mending the placing of the East Indian Railway 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway under 
Ht&te management at the close of their present 
contracts. The Government of India, however, 
expressed themselves as being so convinced by 
the almost universal failure of this method in 
other countries that they proposed, while 
accepting tne necessity for taking over the 
managment of the East Indian Railway and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to continue | 
their efforts to devise a satisfactory form of 
Company domiciled In India to take these rail- 
ways over eventually on a basis of real Company 
management. On 1st January 1926 the East 
Indian Railway was amalgamated with the | 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and brought 
under direct State Management while on ist 
July 1925 the Great Indian Peninsula ltailwav 
followed suit-. The Naini-Jubbulpore Section of 
the East Indian Railway wag transferred to the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway ou 1st October 
1926. 

Termination of the Contract with the 
Burma Railways Co. — • After the transfer of the 
East Indian and the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway to State management, the next State - 
owned company managed railway system to 
fall due for the termination of contract is the 
Burma ltailwa>s. The contract for this line 
being terminable on the 31st December 1928 
notice had to be gl\en before 31st December 
1927 and the futuro management of the line 
engaged the attention of the Oo\ernment 
during the year under review. After careful 
consideration, and having full regard to the 
views of the Government and the Legislative j 
Council of Burma who expressed themselves in i 


ation of the railway from tha general finances 
has been under consideration for some time and 
as a result of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee In 1921, the question was 
further examined by the Railway Finance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly but 
it was decided to postpone a definite decision for 
the present. 

The question was examined afresh in connec- 
tion with the recommendation of the Retrench- 
ment Committee in 1923, that the railways in 
India should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at least 64 percent on the capital 
at charge and It was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out. A resolution was accordingly Introduced 
In the Assembly on the 3rd March 1924, recom< 
mending to the Governor-General in Connell: — 
44 that in order to relieve the general bud get 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carry out a conti- 
nuous railway policy based on the necessity of 
making a definite return over a period of years 
tothe8tate on the Capital expended on rail- 
ways : — 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a definite annua) 
contribution from railways which shall be the 
first charge on railway earnings. 

(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal 
to five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tributed by Companies and Indian States and 
Capital expenditure on strategic Railways) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
plug one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that if any year railway revenues 
are insufficient to provide the percentage of 
five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capitals charges 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent years, 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has been made 
good. From the contribution so fixed will be 
deducted the loss In working, and the interest 

i on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 

(3) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
i ment of these charges shall be available for the 

i Railway administration to be utilised in 

(a) forming reserves for. 

(r) equalising dividends, that is to say, or 
securing the payment of the percentage contri- 
bution to the general revenues in lean years, 

(if) depreciation, 

(Hi) writing down and writing off capital. 


favour of State-management, it was decided, 1 
with the approval of the Secretary of State 1 
to take over the Bui m a Railways for management 
by the State after the termination of the present | 
contract with the Burma Railways Company j 
on the 3nt December 1928. While the transfer j 
of the line to State-management will entail j 
the payment to the Burma Railways Company 
of a sum of £ 3,000,000 it is likely to result in an 
Increase in net annual levenue of about half a 
crore to Government. 

Separation of the Railway from the 
General Finances. — The question of the separ- 


(6) the improvement of services rendered to 
the public, 

( c ) the reduction of rates. 

(4) The railway administration shall be 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may be 
prescribed by the Government of India, to bor- 
row temporarily from capital or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget subject to the 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings ont 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent yean. 
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(5) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways will be In eluded In the Budget Statement. 
The proposed expenditure will, as at present, 
be phiced before the Legislative Assem- 
bly in the form of a demand for grants and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Railways will 
make a general statement on railway accounts 
and working. Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, t.e., will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for the year. 

(6) The Railway Department will place the 
estimate of railway expenditure before the Cen- 
tral Advisory Council on some date prior to 
the date for the discussion of the demand for 
grants for railways.” 

When Introducing this resolution the Hon'ble 
Member for Commerce stated that it had been 
represented to him that there was a general 
feeling in the House that before the House was 
asked to commit itself to those proposals, it 
should be allowed to refer them to a committee 
of the House. He further stated that he had 
no objection to this course provided that the 
committee met rapidly. This was agreed to 
and members were appointed. 

The committee met twice and considered the 
resolution but was not able within the time allow- 
ed to satisfy itself fully as to the effect of the 
proposals in the resolution on the control of 
the Assembly over railway finance and policy 
and as to the amount and form of contribution 
to be paid by the railways to general revenues. 
In the circumstances, the committee recommend- 
ed that the consideration of the resolution be 
adjourned till the autumn session to allow the 
committee further time for examination. Gov- 
ernment raised no objection to this proposal and 
it was agreed to by the Assembly. 

The resolution was further examined by the 
Standing Finance Committee in September 
and as a result of the views expressed by the 
committee and in the Assembly certain modi- 
fications were introduced. The final resolution 
agreed to by the Assembly on September 20th, 
1924, and accepted by Government differed from 
the original resolution in that the yearly con- 
tribution had been placed at 1 per cent, instead 
of 5 /6th per cent, on the capital at charge and if 
the surplus remaining after this payment to 
General Revenues should exceed 3 crores, only 
Ird of the excess over 3 crores were to be trans- 
ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining 
ird was to accrue to General Revenues. At 
the same time a Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways was to be constituted to examine 
the estimate of railways expenditure and the 
demand for grants, the programme revenue 
expenditure being shown under a depreciation 
fund. This committee was to consist of one 
nominated official member of the Legislative 
Assembly as Chairman and 11 members elected 
by the Legislative Assembly from that body. 
This would be in addition to the Central Advi- 
sory Council which will include the Members of 
the Standing Finance Committee and certain 
other official and non -official members from the 
Legislative Assembly and Council of State, 


These arrangements were to be subject to peri- 
odic revision but to be provisionally tried lor 
at least 3 years. They would, however, only 
hold good as long as the E. I. Railway and the 
G. I. P. Railway and existing State Managed 
Railways remain under State-management and 
If any oontract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
would be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
ments in this resolution. 

The Assembly in an addendum reoommended 
that the railway services and the Railway Board 
should be rapidly Indl&nised and that the stores 
for the State Managed Railways should be pur- 
chased through the organisation of the Indian 
Stores Department. 

Re-organisation problems. — The growing 
complexity of railway administration in India 
and the evolution of new methods of controlling 
traffic have given a stimulus to the efforts of 
various railways to revise their organisations. 
The general direction In which this re-organlsa- 
tion is being considered i9 that of consolidation 
i nto one department of the operating or trans- 
portation work of the railway, including the 
provision of power. ThiB system which is 
commonly known as the divisional system, was 
first adopted on the Great Indian Peninsula 
i Railway during 1922-23 and entailed 

(a) the separation of the commercial and 
operative duties of the Traffic Department, 

(A) the separation of the mechanical and 
running duties of the Locomotive Department, 

(e) the fusion of the operative duties of the 
Traffic Department with the running duties of 
\he Locomotive Department. 

Under the new organisation there Is now — 

(1) a Chief Transportation Superintendent 
In charge of all operating functions , 

(2) a Chief Traffic Manager in charge of tho 
commercial side of the railway, 

(3) a Chief Mechanical Engineer In charge 
of t hi design and construction of rolling stock 
and of all repairs and renewals of rolling stock 
carried out in ths central workshops. 

This organisation Is more or less similar to the 
divisional organisation found on most American 
Railways with the exception that the Engineer- 
ing Department still works on a departmental 
basis. This, however, Is being changed and the 
maintenance of Way and Works is being brought 
into the divisional organisation while new con- 
struction will still remain outside. 

A somewhat similar organisation was Intro- 
duced on the North-Western Railway from 1st 
October 1924, except that It follows rather the 
organisation in force on the South African Rail- 
ways where the railways are divided into a 
number of areas or divisions each under one 
chief offloer and all reporting to the General 
Manager who is assisted by a number of principal 
officers in charge of definite phases of the work- 
ing. A similar organisation was also Introduced 
on the East Indian and Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railways early in 1925. 

Investigation into tbe present form of 
Railway Accounts- Mention was made in 
last year's report of the investigation by ftftr 
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Arthur Dickinson Into the Bystem of accounts 
followed on Indian railways. Sir Arthur Dic- 
kinson completed his Investigation in March 1927 
and submitted his report in August 1927. His 
recommendations which are of a far reaching 
character are at present Under consideration. 

The Standing Finance Committee — The 

Standing Finance Committee for Railways met 
12 times in the course of the year. The first 
two meetings were held on the 6th and 7th 
June 1927 at Bombay where the Committee 
examined the programmes of Railways for the 
purchase of rolling stock in 1928-29 and ap- 
proved of the creation of several superior 
appointments and the construction of two new 
lines and a metre gauge bridge over the Irra- 
waddy river at Sagaing. The next two meetings 
were held at Calcutta on the 1st and 2nd August 
1927 and at these the Committee discussed and 
approved of the construction of several new 
lines, including a broad gauge line from Luck- 
now via Sultanpur to Jaunpur and a metre 
gauge line from Trichlnopoly via Karaikudi to 
Manamaduia, and the creation of certain 
appointments on the South Indian Railway. 
At the filth meeting, which was held at Simla 
on the 17th September 1927. the Committee 
further considered anti accepted the detailed 
lolling stock programmes of Railways for 1928-29 
and also approved of proposals for the creation 
of certain additional posts on the superior 
establishment of Railways, the revision of the 
cadre of the Superior Loto and Carriage and 
Wagon establishment on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, the creation of a Production and Pro- 
gress Department in the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway workshops at Ajmer ami 
Parel, tiie remodelling ot the Jhansi workshops 
and the formation of a College at Debra Dun for 
niilway staff The Committee next met at 
Madras and at its meetings licl<l on the 22nd and 
23rd November 1927 examined and approved 
of tiie progi amines of capital e.xpendituie and 
expendltuie fioni tiie Depredation Fund ot 
Railways foi the year 1928-29, and tiie proposals 
for advance grants for general purposes storrs 
lor that- year, tiie revision of the rad re of tire 
superior electrical engineering establishment ot 
the Eastern Bengal Railway, the creation ot 
certain appointments includi ng that of a Chief 
Medical Officer on the North Western Railway 
and the construction of several new lines 
including a line from Salem vm Att or to Vrid- 
dhaehalan and a system of branch lines in the 
Minim ami Pakkoku Districts in Burma. On 
the following day, t the 24th November 1927, 
the Committee inspected the existing station 
premises and vards at Erode and tiie lav out 
proposed for their remodelling. The last lew 
meetings of tin* Committee were held at Delhi 
on the 20th, 27th and 28th January and Kith 
February 1928. At these meetings the Committer B 
examined the estimates of receipts and expendi- 
ture and the demands for gran ts for Railwv 
for 1928-29 and the supplementary demands for 
1927-28 prior to their being placed beforo the 
lieglsla l vo Assembly ; they also discussed and 
approved of proposals for the revision of the 
superior traffic cadre of the Burma Railways, 
the c reation of certain superior appointments, 
the electrification of the Madras suburban 
section of the South Indian Railway, the re- 
modelling of the Erode J unction station and the 


construction of a chord line connecting Lyallpur 
with Chananwala and certain other new lines. 

Imperial Indian Mail, Punjab Limited & 

P, & O. Express, - A new standard of travel in 
India was Instituted in November 1926 by a 
weekly service between Bombay and Calcutta 
m connection with tiie English Mail steamers. 
The Imperial Indian Mail, as the train is called, 
is a joint service of tire East Indian and Great 
Indian Peninsula Railways. The popularity 
of the train has been firmly established, and 
during the seasonal months the accommod- 
ation has been filled to capacity. The special 
features of this train arc tiie provision of a 
parlour car, a compartment for luggage wanted 
on journey, bedding, the services of an experi- 
enced conductor and stall and high class cater- 
ing The train is vestibuled throughout, 
giving passengers access to all parts without the 
necessity of waiting for station halt3. Ac- 
commodation is provided for 32 passengers 
in 14 two-berth and 4 single berth compartments. 
Seven of the two-berth compartments have two 
lower berths and the remainder a lower and an 
upper berth. The additional floor space in the 
Utter compartments enables two easy-chairs to 
be provided. The exterior of the Imperial 
Indian Mail is finished in cream and gold, and 
the service as a whole compares favourably with 
the finest luxury tram service provided by any 
railway in the world. 

The success of this train naturally led to thfc 
in trod u< tion of similar services between Bom- 
bay and the north of India n a Delhi and from 
October 7th, 1927, a special train called the 
Punjab Limited was inaugurated by the G I P. 
Railway for tiie benefit of overseas passengers 
travelling between Bombay and the Punjab. 
Tiie tram accommodates 48 passengers, each 
conipaitincnt having 3 berths, two lower and 
one upper, with art upper shelf for luggage A 
rane easv-( hair and cai pets are provided m each 
( ompartment The vuvices of a tram conduc- 
tor are plated at the disposal of passengers, 
and bedding, blankets and pillows are provided 
at a oo-t of Rs 5 ]>er journey The Punjab 
Limited is painted cream with gold lettering, 
and a special feature of the service lies in the 
accelerated timings The journey from Bom- 
bay to Delia is accomplished in 27 hours 15 
minutes The latent type of dining car, with 
special fittings such as bracket table lamps with 
silk shades, etc , is at tin bed to this service 

From the same date the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway introduced in conjunc- 
tion with the North Western Railway a new 
weekly ti.un ior hr^t class long distance passen- 
gers and mails bet wet n Bombay and Peshawar 
connecting with tiie outwaid Mail steamers at 
Ballard Pu r This train reduced the time of the 
journey to Delhi and the Punjab as under 

Previous New time. Difference, 
time 

IDs. Mts. H4s. Mrs lirs Mts. 
Delhi 27 50 23 50 4 0 

Lahore 39 5 32 0 7 5 

Peshawar . 51 55 42 35 9 20 

With the close of the outward season, second 
class aud local (1st Ar. 2nd class) pa&sengers were 
also can led on tills train. Tho performance 
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of this train has been uniformly excellent and 
has been freely commented on by the Press both 
in India and in England. On two occasions, 
when the Mail steamer has been late, the run 
between Bombay and Delhi has been performed 
in 21 hours, or at an average speed of 41 miles 
per hour for the 865 miles. The running of 
this train has effected delivery of the English 
mails a day earlier in Delhi and in most places 
in the Punjab. From 1st September 1928 a 
new train, the Frontier Mail, will run dally from 
Bombay to Peshawar to approximately the 
same timings. 


Earnings. — Of the total earnings on all Rail* 
ways of Rs. 118,22 crores, Rs. 89,58 crores or 
58.9 per cent, were from goods traffic, Rs. 39.18 
crores or 33.1 per cent from passengor traffic and 
Rs. 9.46 crores or 8.0 per cent, from parcels, 
luggage and miscellaneous earnings. 

Passenger Earnings.— Passenger earnings 
showed an increase of 2.77 per cent from Rs, 38.13 
to Rs. 39,18 crores. The following table shows 
the numbers of and earnings from passengers 
separately for each class for the 4 years previous 
to the War and for the 5 latest years. 


Year. 

Number of passengers carried (in thousands) 

1st 

Class. 

2nd 

Class. 

Inter 

3rd 

Class. 

Season <fe 
Vendor's 
tickets. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1910 

685 

2,784 

10,702 

3,15,839 

24,341 

1911 

703 

2,947 

11,409 

3,31,055 

25,687 

1912 

700 

3,030 

10,508 

3,56,789 

26,810 

1913-14 

715 

3,253 

12,000 

3,90,412 

30,114 

1923-24 1 

1,190 

10,128 

11,371 

5,44,622 

.. 

1924-25 f 

1,101 

9,778 

12,201 

5,53,266 

.. 

1925-26 f 

1,033 

9,90L 

13,602 

5,74,608 

.. 

1926-27 1 

1,012 

10.006 

14,945 

5,78,409 

.. 

1927-28 t 

981 

9,963 

17,351 

5,94,821 

•• 


Earnings from passengers (in thousands of rupees) 


Year. 

1st 

class. 

2nd 

class. 

Inter. 

3rd 

class. 

Season <fe 
vendor's 
tickets. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913-14 
1923-21 1 



58,82 

66,38 

62,90 

68,94 

1,31,17 

77,23 

83,83 

83,31 

88,70 

2,02,73 

94,09 

1,08,88 

91,37 

1,03,48 

1,41,10 

14,65,16 

15,73,15 

17,01,35 

18,37,03 

33,32,82 

15.85 

16.85 
17,55 
19,36 

1924- 25 t 

1925- 26 t 

1926- 27 t 

1927- 28 f 



1,22,03 

1,20,42 

1,17,75 

1,13,71 

1,92,00 

3,89,42 

1 ,88,27 
1\95,07 

1,48,01 

1,59.61 

1,61,79 

1,69,32 

34.12.45 

34.76.45 
33,43,97 
34,39,25 



t The number of season and vendor’s tickets and their earnings included under tbo respectively 
classes ; the former at the rate of 50 single journeys per month. 
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Rales Advisory Committee. 

Mention was made In last year's report of the 
establishment, of the Hates Advisory Committee 
to investigate and make recommendations to 
Government on the following subjects : * 

(1) Complaints of undue preference ; 

(2) Complaints that rates aro unreasonable 

in themselves ; 

(3) Complaints or disputes in respect of 

terminals ; 

(4) The reasonableness or otherwise of any 

conditions as to the packing of articles 
specially liable to damage in transit or 
liable to cause damage to other mer- 
chandise ; 

(5) Complaints in respect of conditions as to 

packing attached to a rate ; 

(6) C unplaints that Hallways do not fulfil 

their obligations to provide reasonable 
facilities under Section 42 (3) of the 
Indian Railways Act. 

At the end of 1926-27 there remained 5 cases 
outstanding with the Committee and 9 new 
cases were referred to the Committee during 
1927-28, ITp to 3lst March 1928 the Committee 
had submitted their report on the following four 
cases : — 

(1) Complaint, of undue preference from the 

Grain merchants of Ajinere against 
the B Tt. dr C r. Railway in the matter 
of concession rates for the carriage of 
food grains consigned to the B B. 

C. 1. Railway Indian Co-operathe 
Association, A j mere. 

(2) Complaint from the Central Province 

Portland Cement Company, against 
the G T |\ Railwav as regards 
the unreasonableness of the terminal 
charge levied on coal delivered at the 
Biding leading to the Company’s works 
at .Tukehi. 

(3) Complaint of the Amritsar Sugar Mills j 

Co. against, the E. T. and N. \V. Hail- l 
wavs that the rates for jagree from | 
stations on the B. N. W. Railway | 
via HarabanU and Saharanpur to 
Amritsar were unreasonable. 

(4) Complaint of undue preference from the 

Katni Lime Manufacturers Ah*o< iat ion j 
against tile (J. I. l\ Railway re the j 
rates fur lime from Katnl-Murwara to 
and via Naini for stations noith and | 
west of Naiid. 

As regards (1) the Committee recommended 
the withdrawal of the concession and tlds was 
agreed to by the Government of India. In the 
ease of (2) the Committee were of opinion that 
the terminal charge at Jukehi should be 
remitted. This recommendation was not 
accepted by the Government of India. In the 
case of the Amritsar Sugar Mills Co , the 
Committee recommended that the N. W. Rail- 
way should quote a rate of .28 pies per maund 
per mile for jagTce for refining purposes, subject 
to the ordinary terminal charge at destination. 
This was accepted with certain modifications. 

As regards the fourth ease It was held by the 
Committee that the rates charged did not affect 


the complainants adversely, their real cause of 
grievance being delays to consignments. The 
Committee therefore had no recommendations 
to make as regards the rates. 

Owing to the serious illness of Sir Narslmha 
Sarnia, K.r.s T , President of the Committee, 
the sittings of the Committee were temporarily 
suspended from 21st January 1928. The sus- 
pension of the sittings of the Committee, 
however, did not preclude the submission of 
applications to the Hallway Department and 
Agents of Railways In accordance with the 
procedure in force. Preliminary enquiries In 
connection with surli applications continued to 
be made and those of them which were to be 
submitted to the Committee were sent to them 
when the Committee resumed their sittings in 
April 1928. 

Kumbh Mela. 1927. 

This exceptionally large mela occurs once In 
12 years at Hard war and although there are 
melas every year and a large mela half way 
between each Kumbh Mela yet the number of 
pilgrims visiting Hardwar at any of these Melas 
does not approach the number visiting it for the 
Kumbh Mela. The total number of inward 
and onfcward passengers tarried by rail was 
356,473 and 335,728 respectively which neces- 
sitated the running of 143 inward and 206 
outward special trains between March 12th and 
April 21st. Hardwar is situated on a Branch 
Line and both the Branch and the adjoining 
Main line are single track. The normal traffic 
to and from Hardwar can be quite easily tarried 
on a single line and the expenditure which would 
be Incurred in doubling the track merely for the 
Kumbh Mela traffic once in 12 years would not 
be justified. To ensure that there should be no 
hitch In the running of such a large number of 
trains on a single line section very careful pre- 
parations were made by the E T. Railway before- 
hand, such as the Installation of train control 
at Hardwar, the building of extra mela plat- 
forms and other facilities at Hardwar, the 
increase of facllitlrs, such as extra crossing 
stations, on the sections Hardwar-Lbaksar and 
Lhaksar-Saharanpore. careful selection of staff 
and the issue of detailed instructions to all 
the staff concerned. The traffic was worked by 
means of the * Flow * system under which 
trains run in one direction only for certain 
definite periods during the 24 hours. The 25 
hours were divided Into four periods o 
7 to 11 hours, 11 to 15 hours, 15 to 2 
hours, and 23 to 7 hours. Specials were des- 
patched from Ifaidwar one alter the other from 
17 to 11 hours, again from 15 to 23 hours, while 
empty tiains wen* worked in from 11 to 15 
hours ami from 23 to 7 hours. 

All necessary steps were taken in conjunction 
with the Civil authorities to prevent over- 
crowding and to secure the convenience of 
passengers bv ttie appointment of additional 
supervising and other staff, Medical anil sanitary 
arrangements, drinking water, refreshment and 
waiting rooms and other measures. It is spe- 
cially worthy of note that no goods wagons were 
used during* the whole period for the carriage 
of passengers. The public press were Many of 
in praising the railway arrangements.unnniiuous 
the pilgrims thanked the Officials on the spot 
while important bodies like the Chief Kh&teft 
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Dlw&n passed resolutions placing on record 
their appreciation of tho facilities provided by 
the Hallway. 

Publicity. 

The year 1927-28 marked a very considerable 
advance in the Publicity activities of the Indian 
railways. The Central Publicity Bureau of the 
Bailway Board was inaugurated on 1st April 
1927, a Chief Publicity Officer was appointed 
and provided with an Assistant and a small 
elerlcal staff. The office was located in Victoria j 
Terminus, Bombay, it being felt that, to com- i 
mence with, Bombay’s position as tho main j 
port of arrival in India, closer touch could bo 
kept with travellers and further more, Bombay 
presented certain distinct advantages from tho { 
point of view of printing facilities, etc. 

Tho first three months were spent in organising 
and in working out schemes for the development 
of existing Publicity business and in formulating 
a programme for progress in new fields. Among 
some of the principal lines upon which it was 
decided to concentrate attention are : — • 

Cinema film production and display ; 

Poster production and display ; 

Pamphlet production and display ; 

Publication of an Indian State Railways 
Magazine ; 

Demonstration Trains ; 

Upper and Lower class special excursion 
trains ; 

Press propaganda in Tndia ; 

Press propaganda in Europe, America and j 
other parts of the world ; 

Reciprocal publicity with the leading rail- 
ways of the world. 

The most Important of those acth ities is tin-! 
doubtedly the cinema film production and dis- 
play as 80 per cent, of this is directed towards 
encouraging primary industries and the welfare 
of agriculturists and villagers. It must be ■ 
remembered in this connection that owing to I 
the very large proportion of illiterates in India, 
the cinema is the outstanding method of 
conveying information to the masses. Each 
State * Railway is provided with a travelling 
cinema projection outfit which moves j 
continuously from place to place over t h c ; 
different systems and by this means the propa- ! 
ganda films Issued from the Central Publicity I 
Bureau are widely circulated That these! 
displays, which are free, are fully appreciated ; 
is proved by the patronage* accorded to them, i 
For the six months ending December 1927 with 1 
a total of 396 displays, an attendance of 7$ j 
lakhs of spectators was registered. Progressive) 
census shows that this figure Is steadily mount- 
ing. The work in this branch of the Public tty 
work has so increased that the appointment of a 
special Assistant became essentltal, and has 
been created, | 

A largo number of posters by leading 
artists lias been prepared for display in India j 
and in the principal countries of tho world ; 
focussing attention on tho attraction which 
India has to offer to travellers and toursits. 

Following up these posters many attractive 
pamphlets have been written by first class 
journalists and are now available hi tho leading 
Information and Travel Bureaux in India, 
JSurppe, America and other countries. 


j The production of the Indian State Railways 
I Magazine commenced in the month of October 
1927, and from the outset provod extremely 
1 popular. This publication is intended to be 
I partly a publicity medium and partly to en- 
courage the railwaymen of India to take a 
wider outlook on railway and general affairs, 

! it contains a variety of articles on travel, 

[ archaeology, shikar, transportation, welfare, 
fiction and natural history. 

Upper and third class conducted tours and 
bazar spodals have been run by several of the 
railways with considerable success and tho 
extension of these is contemplated in tho near 
future. 

An intensive Advertising Campaign has been 
carried out in (ireat Britain and from tho 
number of enquiries received regarding tours in 
India there can be no doubt that it has proved 
successful. Tills publicity was carried out 
jointly with the P. & O. Co., who report that 
there lias been an increase of 300 per cent, in 
their cold weather short period passenger traffic 
to India. 

Shortly after the inauguration of tho 
Central Publicity Bureau, the need was felt for 
a represe ntative in England for tho purpose of 
giving information and advice to potential 
travellers at Home and to handle enquiries 
arising out of press propaganda. A Publicity 
Officer was appointed and temporary office* 
secured in London in which a State Kailway* 
Bureau was opened. There is no doubt that 
this departure has entirely justified itself and 
it has been decided that in 1929 a similai 
appointment will be created and an office oponet 
In New York. 

Capital Expenditure.— The outlay durin* 
the year 1926-27 was Ra. 31*41 crores, of whlcT 
Rs. 32*44 crorea represented expenditure incur 
red on State-owned lines. 

Considerable progress has been made with th 
programme of new construction Close on 70 
miles of new railway were opened for traffl 
during 1927-28, and at the close of the yearther 
were some 2,500 miles under construction. 

Trade review. — The earnings of railways a i 
dependent on the general prosperity of th 
country which in the case of India Is mosteasll 
measured by the agricultural position and th 
returns of foreign trade. 

Taken all lound the >ear was a most profitab 
one for Kail wavs, the gross earnings of Stat 
ownrd lines leaching the record figure of l( 
cioies, oi an increase* of f> j erorcs com pan 
with 1926-27 (roods traffic was rcsponsil 
for most of the increase in gross receipts, tl 
earnings fiom goods carried on all railwa, 
amounting to 69J crores as compared with ( 
crores in 1920-27. This large rise in goo 
traffic was considerably influenced by a mark 
increase in the cotton crop and in the export 
raw jute There were also considerable increas 
in the export of wheat, rice, oilseeds and t 
Tlie increase of one crore in passenger earning 
is accounted for by an increase of over 18 mill! 
in the number of passengers carried, largely t 
e fleet of leduction of fares, 
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The tonnage of and earnings from the main commodities on Class I Railways during the last 
two years are shown in the table below 


Commodity. 


(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 
( 10 ) 

(ID 

( 12 ) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

( 10 ) 
( 20 ) 
( 21 ) 
( 22 ) 

(23) 

(24) 


Fuel lor public and 
Foreign Railways . . 
StoreB on Revenue ac- 
count 

Wheat 

Rico in the husk and 
rice not in the husk . . 
Gram and Pulse, Jowar 
and Bajra and other 
grains 

Marble and stone 
Metallic ores . . 

Salt 

Wood, unwrought 
Sugar, refined and un- 
refined 
Oilseeds 
Cotton raw and manu 
factured 
Jute, Raw 
Fodder 
Fruits and vegetables, 
fresh 

Iron and steel wrought. 
Kerosine oil . . 

Gur, Jagree, Molasse 

Ac 

Tobacco 
Provisions 
Military stores, 
Railway materials 
Live stock 
Other commodities 


1926-27. 

No. of tons 

Rs In 

originating 


in millions. 


18 95 

9 65 

16-13 

2-89 

1-76 

2-53 

4-11 

3*85 

3-05 

4-35 

2-99 

0-88 

2’ 45 

1-04 

1-42 

1-89 

1*32 

0 89 

0-77 

1-88 

2*35 

3 43 

1 53 

5 80 

1-20 

1*78 

0*80 

0 60 

1-08 

0*91 

m 2 

1-97 

0 92 

2 U4 

’ 0-78 

1 19 

0*26 

0 66 

0 63 

1 31 

0 38 

0 37 

3-30 

1-20 

0 22 

0 69 

9 65 

11-44 

82*07 

63 24 


1927-28. 


Its. in 
crores. 


Increase + 
or Decrease- 
in Earnings 
(lakhs.) 


20'38 


14 84 
1*76 


3-00 

3-33 

2-95 

1-48 

1- 32 

0-79 

2- 74 

1 54 
1*18 

0- 75 

119 

1 - 20 
1 06 

0 75 
0-28 
0-69 
0-38 
9 91 

9-08 


1017 

3-37 

2-62 

411 


4*15 

102 

1-35 

1-98 

0*89 

1-81 

415 

5*98 

1- 70 
0-60 

108 
2 28 

2- 26 

I 15 
0 69 
1-41 

0- 42 

1- 51 
0 68 

II 96 


+ 52 

+ 48 
+9 

4-26 


—20 
+ 14 
+31 
+ 9 


—7 
+ 72 

+18 

—8 


4-17 

+31 

+22 

—4 

+ 3 

+ 10 
+ 5 
+ 31 
—1 

+ 52 


85 82 


67 34 | 


+ 4 10 


Open Mileage — The total route mileage j 
on March 31st, 1928. v as 39 711 58 made up cf- 
Broad-gauge.. .. •• 19,584*68 rolles > 

Metre-gauge.. .. 16,254*63 „ 

Narrow-gauge .. .. 3,872*27 „ 

Under the classification adopted tor sta- 
tistical purposes, this mileage Is divided bet- 
ween the three classes of railways as follows *-- 

Class I 35,586*81 

Class II 2,953*49 

Class III .. .. 1.171-28 

Class I includes all the 5'-6* gauge mileage, 
13,990 miles or 87 per cent, of the metre- 
gauge, and 2,012 or 54 per cent, of the narrow- 
gauges. 

The State owned 28,420 miles or about 71 
per cent, and directly managed 15,867 miles or 
about 40 per cent, ot the total mileage open at 
the end of the year. 

During (ho >cnr 1927-28. 699 miles of new 
lines were opened for public traffic Of this 
mileage, 504 mi'es belong to Cln^s I, nn*l 
178 m|les tprhia* II Railway, 


\dditions to Equipment .—During 192«-~8 
a considerable number of old carriageawere 
replaced during the year by new carriages of 
larger seating capacity with the [ e9ul * J*** 
there was an increase in third class accom- 
nuXtton of 23,154 on the broad-gauge and 
13,407 in the metre-gauge making a totalin- 
crease of 41.561. There was a decrease in Roods 
wagons of 1991 on the broad-gauge but an 
increase of 1551 on the metre-gauge. 

The following table shows total figures of 
seatin g accommodation under the four classes. - 


1 Class I 

Railways. 

! 

Number of seats in 
passenger carriages. 

1 i«k. i 2nd. 1 Inter. 1 Third. 

! 

1 5'-6 # 

1 3'-3|* -- 

22,908 1 
10,207 

41,039 58,7ic! 627,324 

13,785 9,8771 339,042 


340 covered wagons wire added to the stock 
of ( lass 1 R y s ( B.G.)and 2,331 open w agons were 
reduced On the Metre-gauge a total of 1,8<8 
good i- \ihitles> etc added. 
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The Opening of the Khyber Railwty.— -The 
opening of the Khyber Hallway on Nov- 
ember 2 , 1925, marks an interesting stage in the 
development of India's great railway system. 
Previously the railway stopped short at Jamrud 
a few miles from Peshawar on the Indian side of 
the Khyber Pass. This pass has been the main 
trade route to India from the north from the 
earliest days and most of the trade with far dis- 
tant Central Asia still follows this route in pic- 
turesque caravans. 

The question of extending the railway along 
the trade route was first considered in 1890 and 
since then three possible routes have been sur- 
veyed, namely, the Loi Shilman route, the Mulla- 
garhi Shilman route and the Khyber Pass route. 

As a result of a survey rapidly made in 1919 
by Colonel G. Jt. Hearn, o.I.e., d.s.o., r,e., 
it was decided to build a railway through the 
Khyber Pass on a new alignment and after 
considering the merits of a line built to a two 
feet gauge, a metre-gauge with rack and a 5'-6* 
gauge adhesion line it was finally decided that 
a 5'-6" gauge line should be adopted. 

The total length of the Khyber Hailway is 


Traffic receipts from Government Railways 
Interest on Depreciation and Reserve Fund balances 
Surplus profits from Subsidized Companies’ railways 


Working expenses Including depreciation 
Surplus profits paid to Companies 
Interest on Government debt 
Land and subsidy to Companies 
Miscellaneous 


27*74 miles from Jamrud to the Afghanistan 
frontier. Although this line is only a short one 
yet the work entailed has been very heavy. 
Starting at a height of about 1,500' It rises to 
about 3,500' at Landi Kotal and then descends 
to a height of about 2,400' at Landi Khana. 

The ruling grade for up trains to Landi Kotal is 
1 in 33 compensated for curvature while that for 
down trains from Landi Khana is 1 in 25 also 
compensated. 

The line passes through 32 tunnels with a 
total length of nearly 3 miles. There aro in all 
ten stations excluding Jamrud and of these, three 
are reversing stations necessitated by the deve- 
lopment of distance for reductions of gradient. 

Financial Results of Working. — The total 
gross earnings of all railways in India during the 
year 1926-27 amounted to Rs. 112*38 crores as 
compared with 113*39 crores in 1925-26. These 
figures however, include railways owned by In- 
dian States and companies for which the Govern- 
ment of India has no direct financial responsi- 
bility. The figures of receipts and expenditure 
for railways with which the Government are 
directly concerned areas follows: — 

(Omitting 000), 
1926-27. 

Rs, 

99,44,69 
20,96 
30,16 


Total . . 99,95,81 

Rs. 

60,95,02 
1,42,28 
22,67,37 
3,09 
13,10 


Total charges . . 5,80,70 


Net gain .. 91,01,62 


Contribution at 1 % on Capital at charge Surplus 

Contribution oi one-ftith of Surplus 

Total contribution from Railway Revenues 

Deduct loss on strategic lines .. .. ,, . • 

Net payment due from Kailway to General Revemns In 1926-27. 


8,94,19 
1,78 83 
7.59,59 
1.58,46 
6.01 13 


After meeting all interest and annuity charges 
Government therefore received ft net profit of 
7*50 cr ores on the capital at charge of the State 
m«»u« the net receipts, that is the gross receipts 
minus the working expenses, have In recent- 
years given the following returns 

Per c«nt. 


1913-14 5*01 

1922- 23 4*38 

1923- 24 5*24 

1924- 25 5-85 

1925- 26 5*31 

1926- 27 , 4*95 

1927- 28 5.30 


Up to date figures of the results of working 
of other countries are not available, but the ! 
following table compares the latest available 
figures of average receipts per ton mJleof those 


countries which have published statistics of 


working later than 1919: — - 

Receipts 
per ton mile. 
Pies. 

United States of America 1923 . . 5*83 

United Kingdom 1925 .. .. 15*17 

Japan 1924*25 7*22 

Switzerland 1924 21*91 

Receipts 
per ton mlU 
Pies. 

8 outh Australia 1924-25 .. .. 17*01 

Canadian Railways 1925 .. 5*30< 

India 1926-27 6*12 


• Converted at $ 4’S0=« X apd at Re. 1=1 9 . 61 
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In the case of receipts per passenger mile the 
figures for United States of America and India 
are as follows:— 

United States of America 1925 . 15*58 pies 

India 1920-27 3*44 „ 

while in England the present fare charged per 
mile third class is 18 pies. 


United States of America 
France 

English Railways 
South African Railways 
Argentine Railways 
Canadian Railways 


India 


From the above it will be Been that railway 
transportation of freight in India is probably the 
cheapest in the world and still more so for 
passenger traffic. 

An examination of the latest available figures 
of operating ratios of foreign countries brings 
out results not unfavourable to Indian Rail, 
ways. 


Year. 

Operating Ratio 

1926 

73*21 per 

cent. 

1925 

8415 f( 

„ 

, 1920 

89*64 „ 

99 

1925-26 

77*58 ,, 

99 

1922 

73*23 ,, 

99 

1926 

78*79 „ 

»» 

[ 1923-24 
! <924-25 

63*50 „ 
60*45 „ 


«( 1925-26 

62*09 „ 

99 

I 1926-27 

62*04 „ 

99 

(_ 1927-28 

61*16 „ 



Value of Railway Materials Purchased - -The value of stores purchased bv Indian Railways 
in 1927-28 shows a large increase from Its 28 03 erorcs to Its 35 87 troies. The principal increases 
were under Permanent Wav (377 lakhs), Rolling Stock (244 lakhs, KIe< trie plant (80 lakhs), Building 
and Station materials and Fencing (33 lakhs). Tools and Stores (25 lakhs) and Bridge work (15 lakhs). 
The value of indigenous material slightly fell from Its 15*49 trores to 15 16 < mro* in spite of an 
increase in permanent nay of 21 lakhs, Tools and Stores of 8 lakhs, and Building and Station materials 
and Fern tug ot 8 lakhs. The tall was due to a de< rease of 34 lakhs under the head * Rolling Stock 
and 31 lakhs under other materials. 



j Yaltie of imported materials. 

Value of 

Total 

Total 


Purchased 

direct. 

Purchased 
through 
Agents in 
India. 

Total 

imported 

materials. 

Indigenous 

materials. 

pnrchaecB 

1927-28. 

purchases 

1926-27. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

IK 

IN. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


erorcs. 

erorcs. 

< roles. 

< lore*. 

crores. 

crores. 

Rolling-Stock 

Tools and stores . . 

5 76 

0 93 

6 7 t 

0 49 

7 23 

4* 79 

0*99 

2 98 

3 97 

3 94 

7*91 

7*00 

i’ermanont-vvay . . 

4*42 

0 37 

4 79 

5 01 

10*40 

0 03 

Electric plant 

Buildings and station 

1* 15 

0*91 

2 36 

0 02 

2 33 

1*58 

materials and fencing 

0*30 

0*56 

0 80 

0 33 

1 19 

0 80 

Bridge work 

0 34 

0 15 

0 49 

0 10 

0*0.5 

0 50 

Workshop machinery 
Engineer s plant 

0 43 

0*39 

0 82 

0 01 

0 83 

0*70 

0*20 

0 18 

0*44 

0 02 

0 40 

0 42 

Other Materials* . . 


0 24 

0 24 

4 58 

4*82 

4 89 

Total 

13*95 

6*76 

20 71 

15*10 

35*87 i 

28*03 


• Other materials consist of coal and coke, stone, britka Indian lime and ballast, etc. 


Kargali Colliery - -The East Indian and 
Bengal Nagpur Railway's Joint Bakaro Pol- 1 
liery started taking current during the \eur. ! 
The Joint Jarangdih Colliery is also taking | 
1 urrent. 

The working of this Colliery has been \ciy 
satisfactory. The raising and despatching ot 
1 oal from the shalt working was commenced 
in November ami both electric winding Kngiucs 
are in use. The colliery may now be said to be 
completely electrified. 

Mohpani Colliery. —The Collieiy was 


finally ilosod down during the year and the 
property made over to the Civil Authorities. 

Bhurkunda Colliery.- -Development work 
underground is pro* ceding satisfactorily. The 
Colliery commenced despatches to the North 
Western Railway from June 1927. 

The Power House has been completed and by 
the end ot the vear It Is hoped to have dispensed 
with all Sts*.* in Engines and Pumps. The out- 
put of railway ow ned collieries during 1927-28 
was 3,101,545 tons out of a total of 70,50,336 
tons consumed on class I Rys. 
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Number of Staff.— The total number of employees on Indian Railways at the end of the 
year 1927-28 was 800,102 as compared with 772,563 at the end of 1926-27, Tho increase in 
route mileage during the same period was 699 miles. The following table shows the number of 
employees by communities on 31st March 1927 and 1928 : — 



Europeans. 

Statutory Indians. 

Grand 

Total. 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

! 

Anglo- 

Indians. 

Other 
j Classes. 

Total. 

i 

1926- 27 . . . . 

1927- 28 . . . . 

5,076 

5,110 

5,58,764 

5,73,901 

1,70,018 ; 

1,79,262 

14,352 

14,374 

24,353 

27,455 

7,67,487 

7,94,992 

7,72,563 

8,00,102 


Indianisation — The various Railway Com- 
panies managing State and other Railway lines 
have followed the lead gi\en by Government 
and accepted the recommendation of the Leo 
Commission that the extension of existing 
training facilities should be pressed forward as 
expeditiously as possible in order that recruit- 
ment in India may be advanced as soon as 
practicable up to 75 per cent, of the total number 
of vacancies in the Superior Services of the 
Railway concerned. 

Schemes of recruitment- — The Secretary of 
State’s approval to the schemes of recruitment, 
and training of superior officers of the State 
Railways in tho main branches of service (1) 
Civil Engineering, (2) Transportation, (3) 
Commercial and (4) Mechanical Engineering — 
were recciv ed and the Regulations for the recruit- 
ment of these services issued under Railway 
Department Resolution No. 2508-E of 35th i 
July 1926. Tho Regulations were revised in 
form and republished during 1927-28. Regula- 
tions for the recruitment and training in India 
of Officers for the Electrical Engineering and 
Signal Engineering Departments were incorpora- 
ted in the Regulations for the Mechanical Engi- 
neering and Transportation (Power) Depart ments. 

Six vacancies in the Indian Railway Service 
of Engineers and seven in the Transportation 
(Traffic) and Commercial Departments were 
tilled during the year under these Regulations. 
The quota committees formed by Piovineial 
Local Administrations nominated 88 candidates 
to appear for the two competitive examinations. 

Towards the close of the year arrangements 
were afoot for the selection of the first batch 
of Special Class Apprentices for the Mechanical 
Engineering and Transportation (Power) Depart- 
ments under the new Regulations. 

The Board have under preparation a scheme 
for tho recruitment and training in India of 
Officers for the State Railway Coal Department 
and also regulations for the recruitment in 
India of Medical Officers for State Managed 
Railways. 

Public int< rest in the question has been 
maintained during the year, finding voice m the 
press and by interpellations in the Legislature. 
Considerable progress has been made with the 


scheme for the training of junior railway office rs 
and of tho senior subordinate staff on Indian 
railways. In this connection a Transportat-io n 
School was opened at Chandausi on March 2nd , 
1925. 

The Railway Training School at Lyallpur 
for the North Western Railway has made progress 
since tho last report, A temporary training school 
for the G.I.P. Railway has been established at 
Bina, ponding the provision of a permanent 
school at Diiond and tho scheme for forming a 
similar school at Gomoh for tho K.I. and E.B. 
Railways is under consideration. 

These schools provide courses of training 
for probationers before they are allowed to take 
up regular duties and for members of the staff 
to enable them to quality for promotion to the 
upper grades ; and in addition to those courses, 
separate refresher courses are provided through 
which the entire subordinate staff are passed 
through at definite intervals. 

College for training Railway Officers at 
Dehra Dun. — The provision of an institution 
to give practical training to junior officers on 
railways has been a long-felt need. The 
Railway Transportation School at Chandausi, 
which is meant for the training of subordinates 
only, could neither be suitably extended to 
provide a college for officers nor afford the 
facilities necessary for the purpose. The 
Railway Board have, therefore, decided to 
provide a college at Dehra Dun, which place Is 
eminently suited for the purpose owing to its 
climate, situation and proximity to two other 
similar institutes, viz , the Forest Researcli 
institute and the Prince of Wales' Royal Indian 
Military College. The layout of the Railway 
College is under preparation and it is expected 
that work will soon be commenced. Tin 
scheme is estimated to cost about Rs. 20 lakhs. 

Fatalities and Injuries.— During 1927-2* 
there was a decrease of 177 in the number c 
persons killed and an increuse of 527, in th 
number of persons injured as compared wit 
the figures of 1926-27. The number of paa 
sengers killed shows a decrease of 40 whil 
the number of passengers injured shows 
I decrease of 86. 
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The following table shows the numbers killed and Injured separately under passengers' 
railway servants and others for 1927-28 as comparod with 1920-27 


Killed. Injured. 



1927-28. 

1927-28. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

A. Passengers — 

(1) Accidents to trains .rolling-stock, permanent- 
way, etc. 

45 

10 

103 

126 

(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehiclos 
used exclusively on railways 

339 

324 

1,046 

1,117 

(3) Accidents on Railway premises not due to 
Train accidents or to the movement of vehi- 

clea , . 

3 

7 

29 

21 

B. Servants — 

(1) Accidents to trains, rolling stock, permanent- 
way, etc. 

24 

25 

165 

126 

(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 
used exclusively on railways 

323 1 

319 

1,323 

1,253 

(3) Accidents on Railway premises not due to 
Train accidents or to the movement of 
vehicles 

54 

! 46 

i 

! 2,713 

2,204 

C. Others — 

41) Accidents to trains, rolling-stocx, permanent- 
way, etc. 

38 

19 

84 

35 

(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 
used exclusively on railways 

2,203 

! 2,107 

732 

793 

(3) Accidents on Railway premises not due to 
Train accidents or to the movement of Ye- 
hides 

41 

30 

68 

61 

Total .. 

3,070 

2,893 

6,263 

5,736 


Of the total number of 3,070 persons killed 1,833 
were trespassers on the line and 302 committed 
suicide. Thus 2,135 or over 70 per cent, of the 
persona killed on railway premises were for 
causes over which the railways have no control. 

Local Advisory Committees — 108 inerting* 
weir* held of the Local Advisory Committees on 
State-owned Railways during the vear as 
compared with 92 in the pievious \enr and 84 
in 1925-28. Two new Committees were formed 
hy the Bengal Nagpur Kail wav, at Ranchi for 
Bihar and Orissa and at Nagpur foi the Central 
Piovinees A Resolution recommending that 
Local Ad\i*orv Committees should he reconsti- 
tuted and their power-* inci eased was debated 
on September 14 tli, 1927, in the Council of 
State, but after (lov eminent, bad agierd to 
communicate the discussion toAgents of Railwavs 
for sueii action a* it might be found possible 
to take, the Resolution was withdrawn The 
number of meetings held 011 the ditteient rail- 
ways during the year was as follows — 


Railway. 


A 'o. of meet - 
uut s’ 


•Vssam Bengal 

Bengal and Noith- j Miuaffarpur 
Western. 1 (ioiakphur 


r Calcutta 

Bengal Nagpur . . •< Biliar A Oi . 

L Central Provinces. 


3 

3 

0 

1 


B B A c. 1 


8 

Bui ilia 


. . 2 

Fast tin Bengal 


10 


f Calcutta 

12 

lla-t Indian 

( awn pore 

3 


^ Lucknow 

3 

<1 F V 

( Bombay 
** (Nagpur .. 

12 

3 

M A' S M 


10 

Noith \Y(‘»t< 1 11 

J Lahore 
j Karachi . 

12 

4 

Roliilkhund and 

Kumaou 

1 


'south Indian . . . . . . . t 

Total.. 108 


Manv ditferent subjects were dwiK*ed at the 
meetings thus indicating the inci easing impor- 
tance* attached by the public to the existent e of the 
Committees The following may be mentioned 
as typical of the subjects ch-cu-sed — 
Overciowding in trains 
Alterations in Time Tables 
Airangements for the |nm Non of refresh* 
menfs and dunking water for passengers. 
Remodelling of and improvements to stations 
Facilities lor did t lass passengers. 

Reduction in fare*. 

Concession iu fares. 

Rates for goods traffic. 

Opening of new stations. 
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Klecti ill cation .schemes. 

Design of railway can luges. 

Sanitary nir&ngemcuts in lavatories of 3rd 
class carriage's. 

Settlement ot claims. 

Passengers trashing without tickets. 

Construction of new lines 

Running of thiough trains and catiiages. 

Return tickets 

Aiiangements in connection with lairs and 
during rush periods. 

Late running of tiaius. 

Intel mediate class accommodation on cer- 
tain tiaius. 


Mileage coupon tickets. 

Railway risk notes. 

Waiting rooms for Intermediate class pas- 
sengers. 

Tia,\etiing cinema ears. 

Pro\isIon of lavatories in servants’ compart- 
ments. 

Eleotiie fans in intermediate' compartments. 

Checking of passenger’s luggage in trains. 

Cold storage transit for fish and refrigcia- 
tor vans lor perishables 

ltoad motor competitions. 


THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Assam-Bengai Railway, which is con* 
structed on the metre gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surma Valley across the 
North Cachar Hills into Assam. It Is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company. 

Mileagoopen .. 10*88 

Capital at charge . . Re . 2 3.1 3, 7 0,000 . 

Net earnings .. Rs. 1,08,12,000. 

Earnings per cent 4*07. 

Bengal and North-Western. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on the metre gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free land and was opened to traffic 
In 1885. The system was begun in 1874 as 
the Tirhut State Railway. In 1890 this line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections. It is connected with the Rajputana 
metre gauge system at Cawnpore and with the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway at Khatihar and 
the East Indian Railway at Benares and 
Mokameh Ghat, 

Mileage open .. .. 2,077. 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 20,41,33,000. 

Net earnings .. Its. 2,33,70,000. 

Earnings per cent 11*43, 

Bengal'Nagpur. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Hallway was commenced 
as a metre gauge from Nagpur to Chhatls- 
garh in the Centra! Provinces In 1887. A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted it to the broad 
gauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katni. In 1901 a part of the East Coagt State 
Railway from Cuttack to Vlzagapatam was 
transferred to it and in the same year 
sanction was given for an extension to the 
coal fields and for a connection with the Branch 
of the East Indian Railway at Hanharpur. 

Mileage open .. 3,4] 2. 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 70,51,03,000. 

Net ’earnings .. Rsi 3, 50, Co, 000. 

Earnings per rent. . . 5*00, 


Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway 1s one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It was commenced from Surat via 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombay. The original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1905 ; and then renewed undet 
revised conditions. In 1885 the Rajputana 
Malwa metre gauge Bystem of State railways 
was leased to the Company and has since been 
Incorporated in it. On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad gauge connec- 
tion through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi 
the working was entrusted to thlB Company. 
On the acquisition of the Company in April 1907 
the purchase price was fixed at £11,685,581. 

Mileage open . . . . 3,831. 

Capital at charge . . Rs. 76,5 1 ,66,000. 

Net earnings .. Rs. 4,71,49,000. 

Earnings per cent 6*16, 

Burma Railways. 

The Burma Railway is an isolated line, and 
although various routes have been surveyed 
there is little prospect of its beirg connected 
with the Railway system of India In the near 
future. In reply to a question in the Imperial 
Legislative Council In 1919, Sir Arthur Anderson 
said : — • * During 1914-15 extensive survey opera- 
tions were carried out to ascertain the best 
alignment for a railway connection along the 
coast route between Chltagong and certaii 
stations on the Burma Railways sooth of Man 
dalay. A rival route via the Hukong Valley be 
tween the northern section of the Asjam 
Bengal Railway and the section of the Burmj 
Railways north of Mandalay was to have beei 
surveyed during the following year but wa 
postponed because of the war. It la now pre 
posed to commence this survey during th 
coming cold weather, and on its completloi 
Government will have sufficient informatlo 
to enable them to decide which route shall fc 
adopted. Thus no arrangements for the cor 
structlon of a line have yet been made nor hi 
any concession been granted, but it is probab 
that the line selected will be built at the c© 
of Government and worked by one or other < 
tho main lines which it will connect. It wi 
commenced as a State Railway and transferrr 
in 1896 to a Company under a guaranty 
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From .Tan. 1st, 1029, its working will be taken 
over by the State. 

Mileage open .. . . 1,908. 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 31,35,12,000. 

Net earnings .. Ra. 2,18,07,000. 

Earnings per cent 7 - 25, 

Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed on the broad gauge. The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
State Railway. 

Mileage open .. .. 1,740. 

Capital at charge . . Rs. 48,03,93,000. 

Net earnings .. Rs. 2, r >3, 04, 000. 

Earnings per cent 5 • 28. 

East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway Is one of the three 
railways sanctioned for construction as experi- 
mental lines under the old form of guarantee. 
The first section from Howrah to Pandua wa- 
opened In 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as far as ItaniganJ. It gives the only 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and Is consequently fed by all the 
large railway systems connected with it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the line, 
paying the shareholders by annuities, hut 
leased It again to the company to work under 
a contract which was terminable in 1919. 

The contract wag not terminated until Janu-; 
ary 1st, 1925, when the State took over the 
management. From July 1st ,1925, the Oudli 
Rohilahund lailway was amalgamated with it 

Mileage open . . . . 4,01 1 . 

Capital at charge . . Rs. 1,11,70,42,000. 

Net earninga . . Rs. 8,08,35,000. i 

Earning* per cent 0*13. • 

Great Indian Peninsula. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest line undertaken in India. It was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
5 per cent, and the first section from Bombay 
to Thana was open for traffic in 1853. Sanction 
was given for the extension of this line via 
Poona to Raichur, where it connects with the 
Madras Railway, and to Jubbulpore where it 
meets the East Indian Railway. The feature 
of the line Is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these sections being 15$ miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and 9$ miles on the Thu! Ghat which 
rise 1,131 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an arrangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that line was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. 


The contract was terminated on June 80th, 
1925, when the State took over the management. 
Mileage open .. .. 3,656. 

Capital at charge .. Rg. 1,17,46,16,000. 

Ncteaming8 .. Rs. 5,62,15,000. 

Earnings per cent 4*78. 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

The Madras Railway was the third of the 
original railways constructed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and in a south-westerly direction to 
Calicut. On the expiry of the contract in 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre gauge built to meet the famine 
conditions in the Southern Mahratta Country 
and released to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company. 

Mileage open .. .. 30’65. 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 59,01,03,000. 

Net earnings .. Rs. 3,81,39,000. 

Earnings per cent 6*39. 

The North-Western. 

The North-Western State Railway began 
its existence at the Sind-Punjab-Deihi Rail- 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotr!. The interval between Kotrl and 
Multan was unbridged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar waB begun. 
In 1886 the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
Western State Railway. It is the longest railway 
in India under one administration. 

Mileage open .. 65-14. 

Capital at charge ,, Rs. 1,42,95,64,000. 

Net earnings . . Rg. 5,93,43,000. 

Earnings per cent. ,. .. 4*01. 

Oudh and Rohilkhand. 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under the original form 
of guarantee. It began from the north bank 
of the Ganges running through Rohilkhand as 
far as Saharanpur where it joins the North- 
Western State Railway. It was not until 
1887 that the bridge over the Ganges was com* 

1 plcted and connected with the East Indian 
Railway. To effect a connection between the 
| metre gauge systems to the North and those 
to the South of the Ganges; a third rail was 
; laid between Bhuriwal and Cawnpore. The 
t Company’s contract expired in 1889 when 
’ the Railway was purchased by the State and 
j has since been worked as a State Railway. 

1 The working of this railway was amalgamated 
j with that of tho East Indian Railway from 1st 
I July 1925, 
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The South Indian. 

The South Indian Railway was one of 
the original guaranteed railways. It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad-gauge line ; but was con- 
verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge. 
This line has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south of tho 
south-west line of the Madras Railway. Between 
Tuticorin and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Rameshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914. As the original contract 
ended in 1907, a now contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the 1st of January 1908, 


Mileage open , 
Capital at chargo , , 
Net earnings 
Earnings per cent. . 


1 • 2 068 

R8. 36, 50, 52*, 000 
Rs. 2,48,40,000 
.. 6*79 


The Indian States. 

The principal Indian State Railways are 
the Nizam’s, constructed by a company under 
a guarantee from the Hyderabad Stare ; the 
Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
by subscriptions, among the several Chiefs in 
Kathiawar : the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways, 
constructed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
Chiefs; the system of railways in the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patiala, Jind, Maler Kotla, 
and Kashmir Chiefs ; and the railways in 
Mysore, constructed by the Mysore State. 


PROGRAMME OF FUTURE CONSTRUCTION. 


At the end of the financial year 1927-28 a 
total of 3,620 miles of new lines was under 
construction, distributed as follows . — 

Miles. 

5-'6* gauge 1,429.81 

3'-3I" gauge 1,820.61 

2'-G' gauge 378.34 

During 1927-28 sanction was accorded to the 
construction of new lines totalling 16 •« miles. 

Miles. 

5'-6* gauge 097.46 

3'-3T gauge 760.11 

2'-6* gauge 158.81 

Khyber Railway. 

The construction of the Khyber Railway, a 
length of about 28 miles, was sanctioned in July 
1920 and in November of that year, after various 
preliminary difficulties had been overcome, the 
work of construction, actually commenced. 
Owing to the peculiar and arduous conditions 
under which the construction had to be carried 
out, five years elapsed before the section from 
Jamrud to Landikotal, a length of about 21 
miles, was completed and opened for public 
traffic on 2nd November 1925. The remaining 
portion from Landikotal to Landikhana 
was opened in April 192(5. 

This is the first 5 feet 6 inches gauge line which 
has been built to the new Standard Dimensions 
and allows for a maximum running width of 12 
feet and running height of 15 feet 6 inches. 
The great engineering difficulties which ha\e had 
to be overcome, and the standard to which the 
railway has been built render it a technical 
achievement ranking with the greatest engineer- 
ing works carried out by Railway Engineers. 

The line is situated entirely outside the admi- 
nistrative border of British India in the strip 
of tribal territory which separates it from Afgha- 
nistan. The trade that passes through the 
Khyber Pass is already considerable and it 
is hoped that the railway will still further i 11 - 
creeaae its volume, thereby bringing profit and 
employment to many who in the past have 
subsisted witli difficulty on the meagre agricul- 
tural resources of the country which }t traverses. 


Lines under Construction, 

Of the total of 3,629 miles of linos of various 
gauges under construct ion at the end of the year, 
a liriel ac count of some of tho more important 
is given below. 

Raipur- Vizmnagram Railway. 

This trunk hue on the 5'-6" gunge, 261 miles 
in length, passes through a large undeveloped 
urea, and will provide direct communication 
between the Central Provinces and tho new 
Harbour now under const ru(t ion at Vizg.ipatam 
on the east, toast. The section of the hue from 
, Vizianagum to Parvatipuram, 48 milts long, 
was completed and opened to traffic in 1924. 

During 1926-27 some realigning work has beta 
earned out which will applet lahly ret l nee flu 
length of the line. Work at the northern am 
southern ends is progressing well hut on tin 
middle portion sickness and delay in obtainin 
possesion of land have impeded pi ogress. Th 
line will be opened by set tions as they are reads 
but it, is not, expected that the whole line will b 
opened thiouglumt till 1931. 

Vizagapatam Harbour. 

The suction dredger, ‘Vizagapatam’ whh 
met, with a set inns accident in May 1927, r 
turmd iioin Calcutta, after undergoing neei 
sary repans, about the end of Deeombc 
Tluoughoiit the 3 ear reclamation work w 
vigorously pushed on, and bunds were, eo 
strut ted around tho railway and the mangam 
wharf area on the north side of the dock ree 
matnm aioa and the storage canal, tin 
progress was made with the sinking of t 
monliths ot the wharf wall, though work v 
at first somewhat hampered owing to the h 
ddiverj ot tiie two loco cranes which luid in 
oidercd irom England The provision of 
additional wharf for dealing exclusively w 
the manganese oie t rathe, and of a dry do 
was sanctioned during the 3 ear, and a sf 
was made with their constitution. W 
oil the construction of stalf quarters is 1 
! in hand. The general lay out, ot the raih 
connections was approved by the Railway Bo 
and tiie preparation of the estimates was tn 
in hand Certain anti-iuaiarial measures v 
also cairiod out in accordance with the ad 
ot the Director of the Central Malaria Ory 
Ration with the Gov eminent of India, 
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Lueknow-Sultanpur Jaunpur (E. I. Railway). 

Tho question of constructing a railway between 
Jaunpur and Lucknow via Sultanpur has been 
long under consideration. The object of the 
scheme is to open out the country along the 
( foouiti river between the Oudh and Rohil- 
khaml main and loop lines. The railway will 
run more or less along the watershed between 
the (foointi and Sal It Ivors and will cross a well 
cultivated fertile tract of country. The cons- 
truction of the line which is about 112 miles 
long on the W 6" guage was sanctioned in August 
1927 and will take about 2i years to complete. 

U riaa-M adhoganj (E. I. Railway.) 

The construction of a line between Unao and 
Mndhoganj a distance of 48 miles on the .V-6" 
gauge was sanctioned in August 1927. The 
principal object of this line is to open up the 
tract of country bounded on the west by the 
Langes, on the east by the Last Indian Hallway 
main line Bareilly to Lucknow and on the 
south by the Lu< know-Cawnpore Branch. The 
line may eventually form part of a larger scheme 
for a through line between Unao and t'hand- 
ausl via Jalalabad and Budaon , but as it was 
financially sound on its own merits and would 
not conflht with further developments it w.is de- 
cided to proceed with it independently especially 
In view of the fact that the area whuh the line 
would traverse, would be watered by the Sarda 
('anal under construction, it. is hoped to have 
the line open for public t rathe by the end of 1929 

Kartal- Kamanin (U. I. P. Railway). 

The construction of this broad guage branch 
on the (ireat, Indian Peninsula Railway, 59 miles 
long, was sanctioned in February 1928 It is 
intended to serve a fertile and well Irrigated 
area in the Banda District of the United Pro- 
vinces, and will open out the Ken Bughain 
Doab commanded by the Ken (’anal. The land 
acquisition proceedings are in hand The cons- 
truction of the hue is expected to fake about 
three joars a possibility of an extension of the 
branch to Lalitpur is being investigated. 

V a <tad-Bornad* Katana ( li . R. rf* C. I. Railway). 

The construction of this line, about 20 miles 
long on the Bombay, Baroda and Central Tndia 
Railway broad gauge was sanetoned in Decem- 
ber 1927. It will traverse a rich agricultural 
tract of the Borsad Taluka and will greatly 
stimulate trade and development, therein Ar- 
rangements are at picscnt m hand to obtain 
possession of the land required for the line, 
and it is hoped to open it in 1930. 

Clink J ha m ra Khunhab Railway. 

The construction of this broad guage chord 
line by the N. W Railway was sanctioned in two 
parts/ (?) from Chak Jlmmra to Uhiniot, in Nov- 
ember 1926 and (n) the remainder in April 
1927. It will provide across connection between 
the Lvallpur District and Shahpur which is 
badly required and will also provide a shorter 
alternative route to Waziristan to the relief of 
t he main line north of Lahore. About. 80 miles 
of now line, are involved and two laige bridges 
over the Uhenab and Jheluin rivers. It is hoped 
to open tliis liuo in 1929. 


Lyallpur-Chanartwala (N. W. Ry ) 

The construction of t he Lyallpur-Chananwala 
Railway, on the fZ-O" gauge, was sanctioned 
in February 1928, and with the Chak Jhumra- 
Kliushab Uni* will provide a cross connection 
from Kundian to Uhananwala which will pro- 
bably he extended to Bhatlnda. Tho line, 
which is about 110 miles in length, will connect 
up the Important, towns of Sargodha, Uhiniot., 
Lvallpur, Samundrl, Tandlianwala, Okara, 
Dipulpur and Fa/, Ilka, and will probably be 
open tor traffic about the middle of 1930. 

Bntala-Butari (N. IT. Railway). 

The construction of this railway, about 42 
miles in length, was sanctioned in January 1928 
It will form u loop connecting Batala on the 
Amritsar- Pathankot branch with tSutari on the 
\mritsar-JuIhmdur section of the main line of 
the North Western Railway. 

Besides touching (hree important places of 
pilgrimage it will traverse one of the most fer- 
tile tracts in the Punjab It, is anticipated that 
the lin<* will bo opened for tratlic in about 
a year’s time. 

Knnyra Valley Railway. 

This line is a 2'-fl" gauge extension from the 
N. W By. broad gauge terminal at Pathankot e 
and traverses the wide and fertile tract, known 
as the Kangra Valley The line will 
shorten the journey to the important hill station 
of Dalhousio and Dharamsala. 

The Punjab fJovoininent which has in hand 
the const ruction of the Ulit-If> dro-Klectrio 
scheme, had agreed to guarantee this line 
against loss in working over a number of >e.irs, 
as a i ail connection of some kind is necessary for 
the transport of machinery and stores required 
tor the Hydro Klectric Scheme and for mainten- 
ance of the transmission lines alter opening. 

A bdidpur- Xawabganj {E. B Railway.) 

The construct ion of this broad gauge line 
about 57 miles long was sanctioned m October 
1927. From the railway point, of view the line 
is very important as it, will permit of traffic b< ing 
dive rte d from the (ioclagari ferry to via the Sara 
bridge with a considerable reduction m working 
expenses The line will serve Rampur Boa liar 
or Rajshahi, a district town of considerable local 
importance* It is expected that the section 
troin Xbdulpur to Rampur lioaha 28 miles will 
bo open for traffic early m 1929. 

Salem-V riddhaehalam (.S’. I. Railway) 

Tills railway is tlie outcome of several propo- 
sals, some dating as tar back as 1909, for 
lines to serve the* Salem and South Arcot dis- 
trict. The line* which is to he on the metre- 
guage, will be about S3 miles long and together 
with tin' Vnddhaehalam-Uuelclalore Railvvav 
now unde'r e*onst motion, will form a cross foexler 
connecting Salem .limedioti oil the broad-gauge* 
with Uuddalore on the met re-gauge*, it will 
also pass through fairly populous country and 
busy trade* centres and w ill afford facilities for the 
general dev rlopment of trade besides developing 
the well ii ng.it ed country to be traversed. 
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Trichinopoly-Manamadnra (S. I. Railway). 

The construction of this line 94 miles in 
length and on the metre-gauge, was sanctioned 
in the year 1927-28. It is one of the lines 
recommended by Mr. Izat, who was deputed in 
the year 1921, to investigate the railway require- 
ments of Southern India. The line will traverse 
a thickly populated country and serve several 
important towns including Sl\ iganaga in the 
vicinity of which there are several renowned 
temples largely attended by pilgrims. It, will 
also afford the relief to the Trlehinopoly-Mnnatna- 
dura Section of the South Indian Railway main 
line which will be needed when the 
Villupuram-Trichinopoly line is open. 

Tanngdwingyi-Kyanlpadaung ( Burma Railways ) 

The first section from Taungdwingvi to 
Natmauk has already been opened for tiaflic 
Steady progress has been maintained on 11 <’ 
Natmauk- Pinchaung and Pinrhuung-Kyank- 
padaung Sections. The work cm majoi bridges 
was hampered by heavy floods. It js expected 
that the whole lino will be opened throughout, lu 
March 19110. 

Minbu-Pal’oH'ii (Burma Railways.) 

The const, ruction of this impmtant metre- 
gauge Hue, about 312 miles in length, as part, at 
the Burma Hallways system, was sanctioned in 
December 1927. It involves a wagon ferrv over 
the Irrawaddy river connecting i’atanago and 
Malun The hue is designed to open out a Inigo 
area at present lacking 111 means ot transporta- 
tion. 

Electrification of the Madras Suburban Section. 

South Indian Railway s. 

A scheme f<»r the elect rifl eat Ion of the 
suburban lines of the South Indian Railway 
from Madras Beach to Tambaram was sam tinned 
during the year 1927-1928 at an estimated 
cost of Its. 42 lakhs approximately. Lt is 
anticipated that, the introduction of electric 
traction 011 tins section will not only enable the 
railway administration to cope with the normal 
increase m t rattle, but will also eonsideiablv 
encourage the development of suburban pissen- 
ger tratlic in the area. 


Madras II ydro-Electric Schemes. 

Similarly further investigations had also to bo 
made of the Madras Hydro-Eloctrie projects and 
of the schemes for the electrification of tho 
Madura-Trichinopoly and certain other section 
of the South Indian Railway for which lt is 
intended to obtain power from hydro-electric 
sources. The results of those further investi- 
gations are still awaited. 

Electrification of Suburban Lines near Calcutta. 

With regard to the Calcutta suburban electri- 
fication schemes, it, was found necessary in view 
of the heavy expenditure involved to carry out 
further investigation s both as to the probable 
development, of traffic in the suburban area and 
the estimated cost of the project, in ordor to 
ascertain to wlmt extent, the introduction of 
electric traction 011 the section would be Justified 
financially. 

Terminal Facilities for Passenger Traffic of the 
Bombay. Barmin and t'entrnl India 
Railway at Bombay. 

Th<* Railway Board with the approval of tho 
Secret a 1 y of State for India have sanctioned the 
construction of the Bombay, Barodannd Central 
India Railway terminal station at, Bellasis (toad, 
Bombay, tor dealing with the long distance 
passenger tiaflic at an estimated cost of 
Its. 1 „V2, 90 , 000 . The work is in progress. 
When completed this station will take the place 
of Cola ha station which will bo closed a n d 
dismantled 

Calcutta Chord Railway. 

This line starts from a point near Dankhcri 
station on the Burd wan- Howrah (hord of the 
Bast Indian Railway and joins the Eastern Ben- 
gal Railway near Durn bum Junction. 

It is about 8 miles in length and includes a 
bridge over the Hooghly river at Bally. This 
connection i> primarily intended for export of 
j coal from the East Indian Railway. But it is 
I likely in the near future to be used also for eoal 
j from the Bengal Nagpur Railway Coalfields, 
and with the developments anticipated in tho 
s terminal arrangements at Calcutta and the 
electrification ot the lower portion of the Eastern 
j Bengal Railway a large proportion of the Subur- 
| ban passenger traffic will eventually pass 
over it,. 
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INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility of connecting India and Cey- 
lon by a railway across the bank of sand extend- 
ing the whole way from Rameswaram to Mannar 
has *becn reported on from time to time, since 
1896 various schemes having been suggested. 

The South Indian Railway having been ex* 
tended to Dhanushkodi, the southernmost point 
of Rameswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov 
ernment Railway to Talaimannar, on Manna] 
Island, two points distant from each othur 
about 21 miles across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the project has again been investigated 
with the idea of connecting these two terminal 
stations by a railway constructed on a solid 
embankment raised on the sand bank known as 
'• Adam’s Bridge,” to supersede the ferry 
steamer service which has been established 
between these two points. 

In 1913, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Railway Company, and a project 
has now been prepared. This project con- 
templates the construction of a causeway fror 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Talai 
mannar Pomt on the Ceylon side, a length ol 
20*05 miles of which 7*19 will be upon the drj 
land of the various lands, and 12*86 will be m 
water. The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sent no difficulty. The section through the sea 
will be carried on a causeway which it is pro- 
posed to construct in the following way. A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner face? 
14 feet apart, will first be driven into the sand 
These piles will then be braced together longi- 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chain* 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains. Behind the plies slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slipped into position, the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom. Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled in with sand. 

The top of the concrete work will be carried 
to six feet above high water level, and the rail* 
will ba laid at that level. The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done by means of watei 
Jets. This causeway, it is expected, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the currents, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventually making one big island 
of Rameswaram island and Mannar island. 

Indo-Burma Connection. 

The raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
In 1914, and the temporary interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand for a direct railway con- 
nection between India and Burma. Govern* 
ment acoeptcd the position and appointed 
Mr. Richards, M. Inst. C.E., to be the engineer- 
in-charge of the surveys to determine the best 
route for a railway from India to Burma. Tbe 


coast route appears to be the beat one but 
at present would not be remunerative. This 
would start from Chittagong, which la the 
terminus and head-quarters of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and a Beaport for the produce 
of Assam, The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and It crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong. For about 160 
miles further it chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta. These include the 
Kalldan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about 30 
miles from its mouth Is more than hals a mile 
wide. About 260 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run Into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast north and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
the backbone. Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yomahave to be crossed. Yoma is a 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Negrais northwards until It loses itself In a mass 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittagong. 
4t its southern end the height of the ridge is 
insignificant but it has peaks as high as 4,000 
feet before it reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it rises much highe r. It i» a 
formidable obstacle to railway communication 
between India and Burma. This route is 
estimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there is at present a considerable 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to u® 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to. 

The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mt, R. A. Way 
many years ago. The Manipur route was esti* 
mated to cost about £5,000,000 as It has to cross 
three main Tanges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,650, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long. Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than 100 miles of expensive un- 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1 in 60 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall. The 
Hukong valley route is only about 284 miles 
long and it presents fewer engineering 
difficulties than either the Coast or the Mani- 
pur route. One hundred and fifty miles 
of this route lie in open country capable of 
cultivation though at present It Is only very 
thinly populated. Only one range of hills 
has to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel of 5,000 feet long at a 
height of 2,600 feet. There are less than fifty 
miles of very heavy work and only about, 4,600ft. 
aggregate of rise and fall Tbe Hukong Valley 
route although cheaperthan the Manipur route 
Is not a practical financial proposition and both 
may be ruled out of consideration. 
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Railway Statistics. 




Main results of working of all Indian Railways treated as one system — contd 



Based on tons originating. t Based on passengers originating, Season and vendors* tickets are included under separate tlasses. 
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Railway Mileage, 



• Worked by a Company. t Formerly worked as part of the Mysore Section of M. <fe S. M. Bail way. 

(а) Includes 16*79 miles of mixed (5'-6* and 3'-3|*) gauge line between Burhwal and Barabanki and also 218 miles of the O. & It. Bailway 
metre-gauge line at Benares. 

(б) Includes Agra-Delhi Chord, B.uan-Kotah, Bhopal-I tarsi (a part of this hue is owned by the Bhopal Durbar) and Cawnpore- Banda 
Bailway. 
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Worked by a Company, 




• Worked by a Company, 
t Worked by State Bailway Agency. 
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Worked by a Company. t Worked by State Railway Agency. 
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Worked by a Company. § Worked by State Railway Agency. ($) Includes Porbandar State Eaii way. 



t Worked by a Company. X Formerly worked as part of the Mysore section of M. A S. M. Bail way. § Worked by State Railway Agency, 
(a) Now called Mysore Railway. 

( b) Although shown under Indian State Lines this is a Company’s Line guaranteed by an Indian State. 
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Mines and Minerals. 

Tut&I value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 
for the years 1926 and 1927, 



1920. 

1927. 




• — . — . 

(El- 

(£1 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Variation 


lis. 13.4.) 

Jls. 13.4.) 



per cent. 


Coal 


£ 

7,574,599 

£ 

7,079,852 

£ 

£ 

494,747 

—6 4 

Petroleum . . 


7,305,509 

4,421,408 


2,884,04 L 

— 39.5 

Manganese-ore (a) 


2,590,357 

2,844,237 

253,880 

+ 9.5 

Lead and lead -ore 

.. 

1,060,587 

1,041,095 


'25,492 

— 1 .5 

Gold 


(c) 1,024,238 

1,026,913 

2,675 

+ 0 2 

Building materials 


800,558 

914,187 

53,629 


-1-6.2 

Salt . . 


830,830 

849,205 

12,435 


+ 1 .5 

Silver 


063,063 

708,840 

45,783 


-+ 6 9 

Mica ( ft ) 


820,901 

091,341 


129,560 

— 15 ft 

Zinc-ore (6) . . 


321,177 

522,737 

201,560 


+ 62 8 

Tin and tin -ore 


455,362 

493,864 

38,502 


-i 8.4 

Iron-ore 


349,070 

380,735 

31,059 


+ 8 8 

Copper-ore and matte 


302,500 

344,299 


18,267 

- 5.0 

Saltpetre (ft) 


98,840 

113,032 

14,780 


+ 14 9 

Chromite . . 


30,810 

65,743 

34,933 


-1-113.4 

Tungsten-ore 


57,535 

42,537 


14,098 

—26.1 

llmenite 


7,587 

33,443 

25,856 


-1 340.8 

Jadeite (ft) . . 


35,091 

22,570 


12,521 

- 35.6 

Ituby, sapphire and spinel 

34,834 

20,883 


13,951 

—40 6 

Clays 


32,807 

19,819 


12,988 

--39.6 

Magnesite . . 


26,444 

17,115 


9,329 

—35 3 

Nickel speiss 



10,073 

10,073 



Antimomal lead 


23,918 

9,930 


1 3,988 

—58.5 

Zircon 


2,987 

8,129 

5,142 


1 172 1 

Steatite 


11,213 

7,810 


3,397 

—30.3 

G ypsum 


(r) 5,929 

6,702 

773 


+ 13.0 

Monazite . . 


947 

3,810 

2,863 


+ 302.3 

Diamonds . . 


2,131 

3,354 

1,223 


1 57.4 

Bauxite 


2,74 1 

2,107 


637 

—23.2 

Ochre 


(c) 2,252 

2,051 


201 

—8.9 

Amber 


1,599 

2,028 

429 


+ 26.8 

Befractory materials 


1,024 

2,025 

40 1 

2,033 

+ 24 7 

Alum 


3,701 

1,728 


— 54.5 

Fuller’s earth 


1,761 

1,687 


74 

—4.2 

Asbestos 


780 

1,011 

225 


-1 28.7 

Antimony-ore 


201 

784 

583 


+ 290.0 

Apatite 


804 

750 

““ 48 

54 

— 6 . 7 

Barytes 


690 

738 


+ 7.0 

Corundum . . 


342 

598 

256 


+ 74.8 

Soda 


285 

33 


”“252 

—88.4 

Bismuth 



10 

10 



Borax 


2 

1 


l 

*—50 0 

Copperas 


2 

1 


1 

—50.0 

Beryl 


7 



7 


Serpentine 

•* 

3 



3 


Total 


25,819,365 

22,919,047 

737,124 

3,636,542 

—11.2 





— 2,899,418 



(a) Value f.o.b, 


(6) Export values. 


(c) lie vised, 
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The feature which stands out most promi- 
nently in a survey of the mineral industries 
of India is the fact that until recent years little 
has been done to develop those minerals which 
are essential to modem metallurgical and che- 
mical industries, while most striking progress 
has been made in opening out deposits from 
which products are obtained suitable for export, 
or for consumption in the country by what may 
conveniently be called direct processes. In 
this respect India of to-day stands in contrast 
to the India of a century ago. The European 
chemist armed with cheap supplies of sul- 
phuric acid and alkali, and aided by low sea 
freights and increased facilities for internal 
distribution by the spreading network of rail- 
ways has bee t enabled to stamp out, in all but 
remote localities, the once flourishing native 
manufactures of alum, the various alkaline 
compounds blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, 
steel and iron, and seriously to curtail the ex- 
port trade in nitre and borax. The reaction 
against that invasion is of recent date. The 
high quality of the native-made iron, the early 
anticipation Of the processes now employed in 
Europe for the manufacture of high-class steels, 
and the artistic products in copper and brass 
gave the country a prominent position in the 
ancient metallurgical world, while as a chief 
source of nitre India held a position of peculiar 
political importance until, less than forty years 
ago, the chemical manufacturer of Europe 
found among his by-products, cheaper and 
more effective compounds for the manufacture 
of explosives. 

With the spread of railways, the development 
of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
and paper; and the gradually extended use of 
electricity the demand for metallurgical and 
chemical products In India has steadily grown. 
Before long the stage must be reached at which 
the variety and quantity of products required, 
but now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
necessary for the local production of those 
which can be economically manufactured only 
for the supply of groups of industries. 

Coal. 

Most of the coal raised in India comes from 
the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa — Gondwana 
coal-fields. Outside Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa the most important mines are those at 
Singareni in Hyderabad, and in Central Provin- 
ces but there are a number of smaller mines 
which have been worked at one time or another. 

The subjoined statement show's the production 
of all mines in British India and in Indian States 


IRON 

Bengal and Bihat and Orissa are the only pro- 
vinces in India in which iron ore is mined for 
smelting by European methods. Iron Binelt- 
ing, however, was atone time a widespread in- 
dustry in India and there is hardly a district 
away from the great alluvial tracts of the Indus, 
Ganges and Brahmaputra in which slag heaps 
are not found. The primitive iron sUelter finds 
no difficulty in obtaining sufficient supplies of 


during 1927, as compared with 1926: — 


Piovince. i 

1926. 

1927. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Assam 

301,061 

323,342 

Baluchistan 

15,086 

14,444 

Bengal 

5,137,688 

5,554,990 

Bihat and Oilssn 

1 3,955,775 

14,517,866 

Central India 

216,708 

217,661 

Central Piovlnees 

635,252 

666,758 

Hyderabad 

637,779 

707,21 3 

Punjab 

68,043 

62,704 

Rajput ana 

31, 275 

17,358 

Total 

20,999,167 

22,082,336 


Coal Prices. — The \alue of the coal produced 
in India is reported annually by mine-owners 
It represents the actual or estimated wholesale 
price of eoal at the pit’s mouth. 

The total value ot the coal produced in Tndta 
decreased from Its 10,14,09,024 (£7,574,590) In 
11)20 to Its. 9,48,7(1,012 (£7,070,852) in 11)27 

There was a further reduction in the jut’s 
mouth value per ton of coal for India as a 
whole from Its 4-12-4 tolls 4-4-9, but in con- 
trast to the (ii ev lous year all provinces did not 
parthlpate in this tall In the two great coal 
provinces Biliar and Orissa and Bengal, the 
value dropped hv Ks. 0-9-7 and Rs 0-12-7 
respeetivelv. in the Central Provinces it. fell 
hv Rs 0-12-7 , in Central India the fall was 
Rs 0-2-10, ami ill the Punjab Rs. 0-2-2. The 
maximum fail. Its. 1-1-1, was m Baluchistan 

Labour in the Coal Mining Industry. 

The average number of persons employed 
in the coalfields during 1927 showed an uppre- 
< mhle decrease in spite of the substantial increase 
in production. The average output per person 
employed, theiefore, again showed an advance 
on the previous sear, the figure of 110.5 tons 
foi 1925 using to 112 1 tons for 1926 and 122 3 
tons in 1927 , the figures for the last two years 
arc higher than has previously been recorded, 
and indicate a higher average grade of efficiency 
in the mines at work than has hitherto been 
attained. This increased output per person 
employed is specially marked in Assam, Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and 
Hyderabad. 

There was, however, a small increase In the 
number of death » by a real eat ; these amounted 
to 196, which is, neveitlieless, a consider- 
able improvement on the annual average for 
the quinquennium 1919-23, which was 274: in 
addition. It l elates to production 2^ million 
tons in excess ot the average for 1919-23. The 
death-rate was 1*1 ]>er thousand persons (‘in- 
ployed in 1927 against 0*99 for 1926, the 
average figure for the period 1919-23 was 1*30. 

ORE. 

ore from deposit that no European Ironmaster 
would regard as worth his serious consideration. 
Early attempts to introduce European processes 
for the manufacture of pig-iron and steel were 
recorded In 1830 in the South Arcot Districts. 
Since that date various other attempts have 
been made but none proved a success before 
that now in operation near Barakar in Bonggi. 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works was 
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originally chosen on account of the proximity of 
both coal and ore supplies. The outcrop ol 
fron stone shales between the coal-bearing Bara- 
kar and llaniganj stages stretches east and west 
from the works, and for many years the clay 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this form- 
ation formed the only supply of ore used In the 
blast furnaces. Recently magnetite and hema- 
tite have been obtained from the Manbhum and 
Singhbhum districts, and the production from 
tho lastnamed district has largely replaced the 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained near the 
iron-works. The Bengal Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Limited, have now given up the use of 
ores obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara- 
kar and Ranlganj and are now obtaining most 
of their ores from the Kolhan Estate, Slngh- 
bhum. Some years ago the Bengal Iron Steel 
Co., Ltd., secured two deposits of iron-ore in 
Saranda (Stnghbhum) forming parts of two large 
hill masses known as Notu Bum and Buda Buru 
respectively. Recent prospecting in this part of 
Singhblmm has led to tho discovery of numerous 
additional deposits of iron-ore, the extension of 
which has been traced into Keonjhar and Bonal 
States in Orissa, a total distance of some 40 
miles In a 8. 8. W. direction. At Pansira Buru, 
a portion of Notu Bum, the deposit has beon 

Quantity and value of iron-ore prodinod 


opened up, and now feeds the Barakar ironwork. 
Pansira Burn rises to over 2,500 feet above sea 
level, the low ground on the west side being at 
about 1,100 feet above sea-level. The upper- 
most 400 to 450 feet of this hill has now been 
opened up, and the workings indicate the exist- 
ence of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhaps 400 feet thick and proved on the dip for 
about 500 feet. The ore body appears to be 
interbedded with the Dharwar slates, from which 
it is separated by banded hematite* jaspers. The 
ore itself Is high-grade micaceous hematite, 
often laterltlsed at the outcrop. Cross-cut 
into the interior of the deposit show that the 
heomatifce becomes very friable not far below the 
outcrop, fn fact the characteristics of this ore, 
including tho surface lateritlsation, are almost 
exactly reproduced in the iron-ore deposits of 
Boa and Ilatnagiri. The Tata Iron add 
Steel Company at Sakchi possesses slightly 
richer and purer ore -bodies in the Raipur dis- 
trict, supplies of ore are at present drawn from 
the deposits in Mayurbhanj. The ore-depordts 
have all been found to take the form of roughly 
lenticular leads or bodies 01 haematite, with 
small proportions of magnetite, in close as»o- 
| ciation with granite on the one hand and granu- 
1 litic rocks on the other. 

in India dm mg the years 1926 and 1927. 



1920. 

1027. 


Quantity. 

Value (£1-= 

Its. 1 E 4) 

Quantity 

Value (U 

=dls 13 4). 


Tons. 

Rs. 

t 

Ton- 

Its 

£ 

lit bar and Otrisit — 





(ft) 

1,08,075 


Keonjhar 




36 325 

8 1 1-2 

Mayurbhanj 

1,041,020 

31,25,787 

233,267 1 

002,117 ' 

20,70,411 

154 050 

Sambalpur 

509 

3,930 

203 

501 

3,9 to 

203 

Singhbhuin 

552,070 

12,84,022 

05,800 

1,007,0 >7 

25 >4,0 10 

180,130 

Burma — 

(a) 




fa) 


Northern Shan States . . 

48,080 

1,92,356 

It 155 

01.062 

2,44 21S 

18,228 

Central India 

230 

1,406 

105 

210 

1,410 

105 

Central Ptovinrex 

072 1 

3.087 

208 

018 

3 8 40 

287 

Mysore 

(b) 15.427 | 

73,278 

5,468 

48.405 

| 1,28,005 

0,004 

Total 

1,050,205 | 

46,85,606 

3 10, 676 j 

1,840,735 

51 ,01 ,801 

j 380,735 


(u) Estimated. (b) Exdudes 

The Production of iron-oie in India has boon 
steadily on the increase in 11)27 there was 
an increase o\er the previous year of 11*3 per 
cent., amounting to 187,440 tons 
The output of iron and steel by tho Tata 
Iron atul Steel Co , Ltd , at Jamshedpur works 
again showed an increase ; the production of 
pig-iion rose from 600,420 tons in 1926 to 624,028 
tons in 1027, and of steel (including steel rails) 
from 360,080 tons in 1026 to 414,738 tons in 
1927 ; but the production of ferro -manganese 
fell from 10,503 tons in 1926 to 5,092 tons in 


1,000 tons ot hiematite quait/Jte. 

1927 The piodm tion ot pig-iton by tho Bengal 
Iron To . Ltd , ieeo\ered 110111 the low' figures 
of 52,674 tons in 1025 and 20,050 toils 111 
1026 to 132,640 tons in 1027 , their output 
of produets made from this pig-iron increased 
lio\ve\er, from 44,154 tons of sleepers and ehaiis 
and 26,364 tons of pipes and other eastings 
in 1026 to 61, lot tons and 26, 1.31 tons respec- 
tively in 1027. There was a large inert a "O 
in the production of pig-iion bv the Indian 
Iron and Steel Co , Ltd , ironi 253,131 tons in 
1926 to 363,510 tons in 1927. 
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The Mysore Iron Works commenced pioduc- 
injjr pig-iron in 1923, when the quantity manu- 
tactured amounted to 9,732 tons; in 1927-28 
the output of pig-iron mounted to 19,858 tons 
against 19,523 tons in 1926. 

The number of indigenous furnaces that 
were at work in the Central Provinces during 
the year 1927 for the purpose of smelting lion- 
ore was 5 less than in the previous yeAr ; 95 
furnaces were operating in the Bilaspur dis- 
trict, 48 in Kaipur, 47 in Manilla, 11 in Drugf> 
3 in Saugor and 1 in Jubbulpore, making 206 
in all. 

There was a further increase in the production 
of pig-iron in India from 902,433 tons in 1926 
to 1,140,051 tons, whilst the quantity exerted 
rose from 309,505 tons in 1926-27 to 393,249 
tons in 1927-28. .lapan was the principal 
consumer of Indian pig-iron in 1927-28, nearly 
09 per cent, of the total exports going to that 


country. There was a very slight rise in the 
export value, which was Its. 45*1 (£3*37) per 
ton in 1926-27 and Its. 45,4 (£3.39) in the 
following year. 

The Steel Industry (Protection) Act 1924- 

Act .No. XLV ot 1924— authorised, to companies 
employing Indians, bounties, which were granted 
upon rails and fishplates wholly manufactured 
in British India from material wholly or mainly 
produced from Indian iron-ore and complying 
with specifications, approved by the Itftilway 
Board, anrl upon iron or steel railway wagons a 
substantial portion of the component parts of 
which had been manufactured in British India. 
This Act was repealed by the Act No. Ill 
of 1927 and consequently the payment of bounties 
ceased on the 31st March 1927, but the Indus- 
try is piotected to a certain extent by varying 
t anils on different classes of imported steel. 


Exports of Pig-iron from India during 1926-27 and 1927-28. 


1926-27. 

1927-28. 

Quantity 

Value (£1 IK 13-4 ) 

Ouantitv. 

Value (£1^IK 13.4). 


'o— 

Tons 

Its 

£ 

Tons. 

Its. 

£ 

United Kingdom .. 

16,159 

2,808 

7,29,617 

54,149 

21,060 

9,51,223 

70,987 

Germany . . 

1,29,086 

9,633 

12,227 

5,50,157 

41,057 

Italv 

838 

38,607 

288 

2,958 

1,3.3,931 

9,995 

China 

7,616 

3,31,296 

24,724 

4,009 

2,25,365 

16,817 

Japan 

United States ut 

234,529 

1,05,71,787 

788,939 

[270,936 

1,23,54,921 

922,009 

Amerii a . 

40,733 

18,33,744 

1,36,847 i 

65,064 

29,22,187 

218,074 

Other Count lies 

6,712 

3,29,146 

27,156 

16,975 

7,37,350 

55,026 

Total 

309,505 

1,39,63,283 

1,042,036 

393,249 

1,78,75,131 

1,333,965 


MANGANESE ORE. 


This tndustry commenced some thirty 
years ago by quarrying the deposits of the 
vizagapatam district, and from ad output of 
674 tons in 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
in the Central Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vizagapatam mines. The mogt 
important deposit! occur In the Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore — 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces. The uses to wnlch the ore is put 
are somewhat varied. The peroxide Is used 
by glass manufacturer! to destroy the green 
colour in glass making, and It is also used in 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
colour which it yields. The ore is now used 
in the manufacture of ferro* manganese for use 
in steel manufacture. Since 1904, when the 
total output was 160,190 tons, the progress 
of the industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high nrices prevailing. 


Record Output in 1927.— A rise in 
the output of manganese ore in India 
has again to he recorded, tin; total for 

1926, 1,014,928 tons, \ aim'd at £2,590,357 
f.o b Indian ports, rising to 1,129,353 tons, 
valued at £2,811,237 f o b. Indian ports during 

1927. The figures lor output in 1926 and 1927 
are the highest vet leeorded ami exceed that 
for 1907, whi'ii 902,291 tons were raised. It will 
be noticed that concurrently with a rise in out- 
put there was, aNo in contrast to the change 
recorded, m the previous year, a rise in value the 
total value for 1927 being £253,880 greater than 
that for 1926, In 924 first-grade ore c.i f. United 
Kingdom ports fetched an average price of 
22 9c/. per unit ; in 1925 this price fell to 21.5c/. 
and in 1926 to 18c/. During 1927 the price fell 
from 19.9c/. in January to 16.5c/. in Scptembei 
and recovered to 17 d. in December the average 
for the year being again 18c/. Consequently the 
increase in total value is proportionate to the 
iucrease in total quantity . 
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Quantity and value of M anganese-ote produced in India dunug 1926 and 1927. 



1926. 

1927. 


Quantity. 

Value f o b. 
at Indian 
ports. 

Quantity. 

Value f.o b. 
at Indian 
ports. 


Tons 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Bihar and Orissa — 




20,928 

Oangpur State . . 

10,379 

26,856 

7,900 

Keonjhar State . 

23,810 

47,322 

51,115 

103,721 

Binglibhum 

2,473 

6,399 

9,970 

26,213 

Bombay — 




30,398 

Chhota Udaipur. . 

10,000 

25,500 

11,729 

Belgaum 

4,290 

10,100 

4,515 

11,871 

North Kanara , . 

2,000 

5,175 

4,005 

10,530 

Panch MahaL 

Central India — - 

57,325 

148,328 

78,802 

207,184 




22,728 

Jhabua State 

7,969 

16,901 

10,510 

Central Provinces — 




871,424 

Balaghat 

336,579 

921,385 

313,556 

Bhandara 

152,858 

418,449 

l 40,2 1 1 

361,878 

Chhindwara 

42,242 

115,637 

47,264 

1.31,355 

Jubbulpore 

100 

274 

181 

503 

Nagpur . . 

229,586 

628,492 

252,637 

702,120 

Madras — 





Bellary 

8,853 

14,054 

* 6,00 4 

9,782 

Samlur State 

77,327 

122,757 

138,196 

225,144 

Vlzagapatam 

21,698 

37,339 

31,992 

56,3t>6 

Mysore State — - 




6,819 

(’hitaldrug 

1.599 

2,645 

4,021 

Shlmoga . . 

23,032 

38,099 

23,658 

40,120 

Tumkur . . 

2,808 

4,645 

3,027 

5,133 

Total .. 

1,014,928 

2,590,357 

1 129 353 

2,844,237 


GOLD. 


The greater part of the total output of gold 
In India Is derived from the Kolar gold field I 
In Mysore. During the last decade the produc- 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in 

1905 when 616.758 ounces were raised. In 

1906 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907. 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small 
improvement. The Nizam’s mine at Hutti in 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to the Kolar gold field. This mine 
was opened in 1903. The only other mines 
from which gold was raised were those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras. The Dharwar mines gave 
an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work 
there ceased in 1912. The Anantapur mines gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1910; 
the amount oeing 2,532 ounces, valued at 
Rs. 1,51,800. Gold mining was carried on in the 


North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till 
1900, the highest yield (2,854 ounces) being ob- 
tained in the year 1898. The Kyaukpazat mine 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when 
the pay chute was lost and tho mine closed 
d$>wn. in 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river near M}itkyina, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 ; 
the amount steadily increased from year to 
year and reached 8,445 ounces in 1909, but 
fell in subsequent years until, in 1922, 
it was no more than 24 oz. The small 
quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces is 
obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried on 
in a great many districts in India, but there is 
no complete record of the amount obtained in 
this way. The average earnings of the workers 
are very small, and the gold thus won is used 
locally for making jewellery. 
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Quantity and value of Gold produced in India during the years 1920 and 1927. 




1920. 



1927. 


Labour. 


Quantity. 

Value (£1= 

- Its. 13.4). 

Quantity 

Value (£1= 

Bs. 13.4). 


Ozs. 

Its. 

£ 

O/.s. 

Ils. 

£ 


Bihar and Orissa— 






| 


Singhbhiun 

123.0 

6,600 

493 


•* 

" 


Butina — - 








Ivatha 

24.2 

1,491 

111 

It. 5 

778 

58 

8 

Upper (hind- 

122.4 

11,127 

830 

48.2 

4,169 

311 

115 

win. 






Kashmir .. 

40 7 

1,995 

149 

48.0 

2,048 

153 

128 

Madras — 








Aimntapur 

(a) 930.0 

53,219 

3,972 

(u) 2, 395.0 
(rt)381,723 0 

1,37,320 

10,248 

411 

Mysore . . 

(a) 382,899 3 

2,16,89,632 

1,018,629 

2,16,54,394 

1,615,999 

18,918 

Punjab . . 

8.8 

444 

33 

42.5 

1,045 

323 

00 

United Piot mees. 

4.1 

275 

21 

4 3 

275 

1 *1 

10 

Total 

384,158.5 

2,17,64,783 

1,624,238 

384,272.5 

2,18,00,629 

3,620,913 

19,650 


(a) Fine gold. 

PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum Is found in India in two distinct 
areas — one on the cast, which includes Assam, 
Burma, and the islands off the Arakan coast. 
This belt extends to the productive oil fields of 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. The other area 
Is on the west, and includes the Punjab and 
Baluchistan, the same belt of oil-bearing rocks 
being continued beyond the borders of British 
India to Persia, Of these two the eastern 
area is by far the most important, and the most 
successful oil-fields are found in the Irrawaddy 
valley. Yenangyaung is the oldest and most 
developed of these fields. Native wells have 
been at work here for over 100 years, and to 
1886, prior to the annexation of Upper Burma, 
the output is estimated to have averaged over 
2 million gallons a year. Drilling was begun 
in 1887. The Yenangyat field yielded a very 
small supply of petroleum before 1891, in 
which year drilling was started by the Burma 
Oil Company. Singu now holds the second 
place among the oil-fields of India. Petroleum 
was struck at the end of 1901, and in 1903, 
6 million gallons were obtained. In 1907 and 
1908 the production of this field was 43 million 
gallons, and after a fall to 31$ million gallons 
in 1910 it rose' to 56| million gallons in 1912. 
Several of the islands off the Arakan coasts are 
known to contain oil deposits but their value 
is uncertain. About 20,000 gallons were 
obtained from the eastern Barongo Island 
near Akyab, and about 37,000 gallons from 
Itamri Island in the Kyaukpyu district during 

1911, Oil was struck at Minbu In 1910, the 
production for that year being 18,320 gallons 
which increased to nearly 4 million gallons in 

1912. The existence of oil in Assam has been 
known for many years and an oil spring wap 
struck near Makum in 1867. Nothing more, 


however, was done until 1883, and from that 
year up till 1902 progress was slow. Since 
that year the annual production has been 
between 2J and 4 million gallons. 

On the west, oil springs have been known 
for many years to exist in the Rawalpindi and 
other districts in the Punjab. In Baluchistan 
geological conditions are adverse, and though 
some small oil springs have been discovered, 
attempts to develop them have not hitherto 
been successful. 

Output in 1927. — The world's production 
of petroleum in 1920 amounted to a little over 
151 k million tons, of which India contributed 0.79 
per cent In 3927 the world’s production jumped 
to some 171 million gallons, of which the Indian 
proportion on a practically stationary production 
fell to 0 72 per cent. India is now eleventh on 
the list of petroleum producing countries. 

Petroleum statistics prove that it is becoming 
more and more difficult to maintain the out- 
put of India (including Burma) at the high 
Joels it reached in 1919 and 1921 when peak pro- 
ductions of well over 305^ million gallons weae 
reached. During 1927, the total produc- 
tion amounted to a little over 281 million 
gallons against less than 280fr million gallons 
in 1926 and a little over 289£ million gallons in 
1925. Although, therefore, there has not 
been an actual decrease, this can only be re- 
garded as an arrest in the decline that has sc 
in, and which, with possible interruptions, ii 
likely to continue blowly and steadily during th< 
present generations unless a new field of import 
ance is discovered. The chances of the latte 
recede year by year as exhaustive gee 
logical research continues to prove fruitless 
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Quantity and Value ot Petroleum produced In India during the years 1926 and 1627. 

1927. 


Assam , — ■ 

Badarpur 

Digboi 

Maeimpur 

Burma - 
Akyab 

Kyaukpyn 

Mlnbu 

Slngu 

Thayetmyo 

Upper Chlpdvvln 

Yenangyat 

Yenangyaung 

Punjab — 

Attock 


1926. 


Total 


Quantity 

Gala. 

3,210,838 

20,88,697| 

6,331 

15,103 

4,533,420 

95,745,50+ 

974,620 

1,255,840] 

1,778,041 

145,731,612 

6,230,320 


Value (£l=aiB. 13.4) 


Rs. 

6,77,068] 

35,68,314 

2,191 
15,946 
10,1 5,297 
3,59,04,564 
2,18,274 
94,188 
3.39,865 
5,45,00,540 

15,57,580 


50,527 

266,29: 

164 

1,190 

75,769 

2,679,44 

10,289 

7,029 

25,303 

4,067,204 

116,237 


Quantity. 

Gals. 

1,912,593 

22,604,18' 

25,48 

5,62 

15,452 

5,199,950 

98,691,43 

999,500 

1,825,120 

1,844,916 

137,322,012 

10,667,600 


Value (£1— Rs 13.4). 
Rs. 


4,98,937 

38,59,866] 

6,648 

1,948 

15,68 

11,10,406 

2,09,71,930’ 

2,12,394 

1,36,884 

3,84,359 

2,93,81,716 

26,66,900 


37,234 

288,050 

496 

145 
1,171 
82,860 
1,565,069 
1 5,850 
10,215 
28,685 
2,192,665 

199,022 


280,369,326 


7,305,609 281,1X3, litKlj 5.92,47,#7»j 4,421,408 


Imports of Kerosene Oil Into India during the years 1112(1 and 11)27. 

I 1927 


1926. 


From— 

Borneo . . 

Georgia 

Russia . . 

Straits 8 e ttle 
jnents (inelud 
im? Labuan). 

Sumatra 

United States ot] 
America 

Other Countries. 
Total 


Quantity. 

Gals. 

6,291,079 


Value £1— Ra 13 4) 


Rs. 
36,66,389 


£ 

273,611 


Quantity. Value (£1 Rs 13.4) 


3,726,4371 

22,27,811 

166,254 

915,971 

6,37,814 

47,598 

58,325,929 

3,03,34,516 

2,935,412 

51,820 

46,401 

3,403 

69,311,236 

4,59,12,931 

3,426,338 


Gals. 
7,734,388 
10,248,988 
2,329,308 

5,294,469 

13,000 

60,250,8' 

2.287.599 

88,158,627 


Rs 

40,11,512 

59,88,067 

16,74,189 

23,05,617 

13,338 

4,04,81,594) 

9,79,932 


£ 

209,367 

446,871 

124,939 

172,061 

995 

3,021,015 

73,129 


5,54,54,249 


4,138,377 
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Amber, Graphite and Mica,— -Amber Is found 
in very small quantities in Burma, the output 
for 1927 being 70*6 cwts. valued at Us. 27,180. 
Graphite is found in small quantities in various 
places but little progress has been made in 
mining except in Travancore. The total 
output in 1921 was 25 tons. India has for 
many years been the leading producer of mica, 
turning out more than half of the world’s 
supply. In 1914, owing to the war, the 
output was only 38,189 cwts. compared with 
43,650 cwts. in 1913. Owing to necessary 
restrictions with regard to the export of mica, 
the output fell off considerably in the year 191 5, 
but subsequent demand in the United Kingdom 
for the best grade of ruby mica led to a consi- 
derable increase m production during the follow- 
ing years. 

There was a small increase in the declared pro- j 
duction of mica from 41,924 cwts. valued at 
Rs. 22,19,367 (£165,624) in 1926 to 42,614 cwts. i 
valued at Es. 24,52,055 (£182,989) in 1927. But 
the output flguies are incomplete, and a moro ac- 
curate idea of the size of the industry is to be ob- 
tained from the export figures. In both the years 
1926 and 1927 the quantity exported was rough- 
y double the repotted production. The United 
States of America and the United Kingdom, 
which are the principal importers of Indian 
inica absorbed 52 per cent, and 35 per rent, res- , 
peetivcly ot the total quantity exported during 
1926 and 23.7 per cent, and 49.4 per cent, 
respectively during 1927. During this latter 
year Germany took 14.2 per cent of the quan- 
tity exported. The average \alue of the mica 
exported fell slightly from Rs. 122 (£9.1) per 
cwt. in 1926 to Es. 119.5 (£8.9) per cwt. in 1927. 

Tin, Copper, Silver and Lead— The 

only persistent attempt to mine tin is In Burma. 
The output was for some time insignificant but 
rose in 1913 to 116 tons valued at £46,000 
which fell to £38,000 In 1914. In 1925 Burma 
yielded 2,308 tons. Copper is found In Southern 
India, in Rajputana, and at vanouB places 
along the outer Himalayas, but the ore is 
smelted for the metal alone, no attempt being 
made to utilize the by-products. In 1924 the 
production of 2,935 tons of copper-matte valued 
at Rs. 15,94,527 was reported by the Burma 
Corporation, Ltd., in tho Northern Shan States, j 

Works at the Mosaboni Mine of the Indian 
Copper Corporation, Ltd., in the Singhbhum 
District, was practically suspended during the 
year 1926, pending tho raising of the capital 
required for the erection of the necessary con- 
centrating, smelting, refinery and power plants. 
Early in 1927, the Anglo-Oriental and General 
Investment Trust, Ltd., London, assumed 
control, a sum of £350,000 was subscribed and 
the erection of the new plant commenced at 
once at the company’s new site at Moubhandar 
Ghatsila, together with an assisted siding from 
theBengal-Nagpur Railway main line at Ghat- 
sila, and an aerial ropeway from the mine. 

The ore reserves (surface and underground) j 
now amount to 624,539 short tons, with an I 
average assay value of 3.88 per cent, copper 
representing a copper content of 24,232 tons. 
The quantity of ore raised in 1927 was 5,000 
tons valued at Its. 2,00,000 (£14,925). This is 
in addition to 35,823 tons previously produced 
during development. 


| In addition there is now a regular production 
I of copper matte at tho Namtu smelting plant 
of the Burma Corporation, Ltd., assaying on the 
average about 41 per cent, of copper, 35 per 
cent, of lead and 70 ounces of silver to the ton. 

! The production during 1926 was 11,441 tons 
i valued at Es. 44,78,064 (£334,184) and averaging 
i 41 6 per cent, of copper and during 1927, 11,872 
tons valued at lls. 44,13,205 (£329,344) averaging 
40 . 3 per cent, of copper. The matte is exported 
to Hamburg for further treatment. 

In contrast to the considerable increase 
recorded in the previous year there was a 
small decrease In the production of tin-ore in 
Burma from 3,548 tons valued at Rs. 61,01,858 
(£455,362) in 1926 to 3,495 tons valued at 
Rs. 66,17,773 (£493,864) in 1927. This decrease 
was due to decreases in the output of Tavoy and 
the Southern Shan States partly balanced by a 
further considerable increase in the output of 
AJergui. 

Tho production of silver from the Bawdwin 
mines of Upper Burma, increased from 5,103,646 
ozs . , valued at Es. 88,49,722 (£660,427) in 1926 
to 6,004,437 ozs., valued at Its. 94,67,196 
(£706,507) in 1927. The output of silver 
obtained as a bye-product from the Kolar gold 
mines of Mysore decreased to the extent of 
2,163 ozs. 

Zinc.— A monograph on zinc ores Issued 
by the Imperial Institute In 1917 says that 
during the past fifty years zino ores have 
received but little attention in India, and no 
production was recorded until 1013. In 1914 
the production was 8,553 tons, and although the 
output fell tc»6 tonBtn 1915, there Is a prospect 
I of India becoming an important producer of 
! zinc ore in the future. Important silver-lead- 
/.Inc deposits occur at Bawdwin* in Tawngpeng 
State one of the Northern Shan States In Upper 
Burma. The mines are connected wrlth the 
Mandalay- Lashio Branch of the Burma railways 
by a Darrow-gauge line 51 miles long, the lines 
meeting at Manhpwe. which is about 544 miles 
from Rangoon. They were worked for many 
centuries by the Chinese for silver, and have 
long been known to contain zinc ore ; until 
recently, however, no serious attempt appears 
to have been made to market the ore for Its zinc 
values. In 1907 the present undertaking was 
started by the Burma Mines, Ltd., with the 
idea of recovering the lead from the old slag 
heaps left by the Chinese, estimated at 125,000 
to 160,000 tons , and later to work the deposit. 
Smelting operations on these slags were first . 
carried out at Mandalay, but later the werk- 
were transferred to Namtu, about 13 miles 
below the mines on the narrow-gauge railway. 
The deposits, which comprise an area of about 
2,500 acres, have now been taken over by the 
1 Burma Corporation, Ltd., and its production 
of zinc amounted to 58,286, tons 
; valued at Es. 73,19,468 (£546,229) in 1927 
against 48,834 tons valued at Rs. 63,24,491 
(£471,977) in 1926. The exports during 1927 
amounted to 67,135 tons valued at Rs. 70,06,018 
(£522,737) against 43,056 tons valued at 
Rs. 43,03,775 (£321,177) in the preceding year. 

Gem Stones.— The only precious and semi- 
precious stones at present mined in India are 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourmaline 
garnet, rock-crystal, agate, cornelian, jadelte 
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and amber. The production of diamonds in 
Central Tndia rose from 68.60 carats valued at 
Its. 28,559 (£2,131) in 1926 to 112.74 carats 
valued at Us. 44,943 (£3,354) m 1927. Amber 
has already been referred to ; of the rest 
only the ruby, sapphire and jadeite attain any 
considerable value in production and the export 
of the latter has declined owing to the distur- 
bances in China, which is the chief purchaser of 
Burmese, jadeite. The output of the ruby 
mines in 1924 was only 101,097 carats or less 
than half the average annual quantity produced 
during the two preceding quinquennial periods. 
In 1922 an exceptionally valuable ruby of nearly 
23 carats was found of rare size and quality. A 
severe decline in the output from the Mogo- 
ruby mines of Upper Burma in 1924, followed 
in 1925 by a marked drop in value, bore witness 
to a serious decline in the industry. The Burma. 
Ruby Mines, Limited, ultimately decided to go 
into liquidation and the mines were offered for 
sale in September, 1926. The skeleton organisa- 
tion left in charge of the mines has, however 
made good use of its opportunities, with the 
result that the value of the output in 1926 
Rs. 4,66,772 exceeded that of the previous 
year by over a lakh of rupees. Billing 1927, 
however, production fell in value by over 11 
lakhs of rupees to Its. 2,79,834 due mainly to a 
decrease in the value of the sapphires (and 
pinels) produced, there being a slight increase 
in tho value of the rubies won. 


Radio-active Minerals.— The General Re- 
port of the Director of the Geological Survey 
of India for 1913 includes a brief report by 
R. C. Burton on an occurrence of pitchblende 
at mica mines near Singar, Gaya district, 
Bengal. The pitchblende occurs as rounded 
nodules In a pegmatite that is Intrusive in 
mica schists. Other minerals occ uring in the 
pegmatite are mica, triplite, ilmenite, tour- 
maline, and uranium ochre ; whitish colura- 
bite, zircon, and torbemite have also been 
recorded. Of these minerals triplite is stated 
to be the commonest. 

The importance of the find of uranium oxide 
impregnating the triplite led to the discovery 
of weathered pitchblende, and as the pits were 
deepened the weathering became less and less 
until pure pitchblende was obtained. In the 
?ix months from July 1913 to February 1914. 
eight hundred weight of pitchblende was obtained 
from Abrakhi Hill together with six tons of 
uranium earth debris, five to six hundred tons 
of triplite and two tons of tantalite. These ores 
Were raised under a prospecting license in respect 
of Abrakhi Hill alone and in March 1914, 
mining lease for thirty years was obtained in 
respect of si xty square miles of the Singar estate . 
The first intention was to work only the five 
square miles Tound Abrakhi and a syndicate 
was formed for this purpose, which on the out- 
break of war, was refused a Trading License 
on account of the German element in it. 


Quantity and value of iSalt produced in India during the years 1926 and 1927. 



1926 

1927. 


Quantity. 

Value (£1- 

Ks. 13.4). 

Quantity 

Value (£1 -- 

Rs 13.4). 


Tons. 

Its. 

£ 

Tons 

Its 

£ 

Aden 

194,524 

9,35,531 

| 69,815 

181,757 

8,71,189 

65,200 

Bombay and Sind. 

473,127 

25,33,686 

189,081 

432,993 

23,12,426 

172,569 

Burma 

24,409 

5,60,391 

11,820 

19,913 

5,52,196 

41,209 

Gwalior («) 

176 

9,207 

692 

435 

23,362 

1,743 

Kashmir . . 

1 

55 

4 

l 

56 

4 

Madras 

481,826 

12,81,239 

319,496 

543,081 

47,03,741 

355,503 

Northern India . . 

464,686 

28,93,350 

215,922 

433,765 

28,53,885 

212,977 

Total .. 

1,638,749 

1,12,13,519 

836,830 

1,611,945 

1,13,80,155 

849,265 


(a) Figures relate to Official years 1926-27 and 1927*28 
The total output of rock-salt increased by 24,077 tons. 
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Quantity and value of Rock-salt 'produced in India during the years 1926 and 1927. 



1926. 

1927. 


Quantity. 

; ! 

j Value (£1— Its. 13.4). 

Quantity. 

Value (£1— 

its. 13.4), 


Tons. 

Its. 

£ 

Tons. 

: 

Its. 

£ 

Salt Raugc 

122,895 

6,26,760 

46,773 

1,45,750 

8,45,720 

63,113 

Kohat 1 1 

19,224 

62,138 

4,637 

21,161 

68,225 

5,002 

Matidl 

4,552 

1,02,549 

7,653 

3,837 

92,112 

6,874 

Total 

146,071 

7,91,447 

59,063 

170,748 

10,06,057 

75,079 


Tht'iu was a considerable increase, amounting to 121,898 tons, in the imports of salt, for 
which the United Kingdom, Spain, Egypt and Italian East Africa were ehtelly responsible The 
receipts from Dormany also increased, while imports from Aden showed a small decrease. 


Imports of Salt into India during the years 1926 and 1927. 




1926. 



1927. 



Quantity 

Value (£U its. 13.4). 

Quantity. 

Value (£1- 

=R«. 13*4.) 


Tons. 

Its. 

£ 

Tons. 

Its. 

£ 

From— 







United Kingdom. . 

52,741 

11,76,368 

87,789 

83,523 

27,56,487 

205,708 

(lei many . . 

44,507 

10,69,459 

79,810 

55,029 

16,73,437 

124,883 

Spain 

51,655 

9,97,043 

74,406 

89,328 

25,63,902 

191,336 

Aden and Depend- 

187,420 

36,29,761 

270,878 

182,696 

54,40,838 

406,033 

ent ie,s. 






Egypt 

122,232 

24,90,858 

185,885 

148,873 

42,43,591 

316,686 

Italian East Afiica 

43,920 

7,90,833 

59,017 

63,062 

17,36,872 

129,617 

Other countiies 

13,317 

2,83,448 

21,153 

15,185 

4,38,786 

32,745 

Tota 

515,798 

1,04,37,770 

778,938 

637,696 

1,88,53,913 

1,407,008 


Bibliography— Report of the Chief In- 
spector of Mines in India, under the Indian 
Mines Act (VIII of 1901) for 1927, by the 
Chief Inspector of Mines. Report on the 
Mineral Production of India during 1928 


by L. L. Fen nor, Officiating Director, Ueo 
logical Survey ot India. Note 011 the Miners 
Production of Purina in 1922. Monograph 
on Mineral Resources published by th 
Imperial Institute, 
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Stock Exchanges. 


There are about 446 Share and Stock Broker 
In Bombay. They carry on business m the 
Brokers* Hall, bought in 1899 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers* Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and purchase of Joint Stock securities 
romoted throughout the Presidency of Bom' 
ay. Their powers arc defined by rules and 
regulations framed by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the general body of Brokers. 
The Board has the power to fix the rates in 
times of emergencies. The official address 
of the Secretary is Dalai Street, Fort. Bombay. 

At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
Rs. 6 which was gradually raised to Rs. 7,000. 
The fee for the Broker’s card has increased 
and It was recently sold by public auction for 
Rs. 21,800. In 1921 a number of cards were 
sold at Rs. 40,000 each and the proceeds were 
employed to purchase an adjoining building 
for the extension of the business. This building 
was pulled down and the extension was completed 
last year. The present value of the card is 
about Rs. 7,000. The rules of the Association 
were revised in October 1916 and from the New 
Year the purchaser of shares has to pay the 
stamp and transfer fee instead of the seller. 
There are two classes of Exchange Brokers, 
Europeans and Indians, the latter being certi- 
fied for recognition by the native Stock Ex- 
change. Business in Government Paper and 
all other Trustees* Authorised Securities is 
carried on under the rules of the Bombay Stock 
Exchange, hut in the street outside the hall. 

In November 1917 a second Stock Exchange 
was opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
in Apollo Street, known as the Bombay Stock 
Exchange, Ltd. This separate Exchange no 
longer functions older body : it was revived in 
1922. It has ceased to function again 

Committee of Enquiry — In 1923 the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a Committee to 
enquire into the constitution, government, cus- 
toms, practices, rules, regulations and methods 
of business of the Native Share and Stock Brok- 
ers* Association of Bombay and to investigate 
any such complaints of the public and to make 
any such enquiries with reference to any of the 
aforesaid matters or any other matter appertain- 
ing to the aforesaid Association as the Com- 
mittee may deem proper and thereafter with a 
view to protect the investing public against the 
interested or irregular control of business to 
formulate such definite proposals for the future 
constitution, control, direction and regulation 
of the aforesaid Association as the Committee 
may deem proper. 

The Committee issued a report early in 192<* 
signed by all the members save one who append- 
ed a minority report. The majority report 
made several important recommendations for 
reform, notably one aimed at the prevention of 
corners and another for facilitating the handling 
of legitimate complaints against the brokers on 
the part of the public. The Association, how- 
ever, adopted the minority report which leaves 
the constitution and practice of tho Exchange 
*ery little modified. 

In the middle of the year 1925 there was heavy 
speculation in certain mill scrips. The market 


was tremendously oversold, the usual crisis 
ensured, leading to tho temporary closing of the 
Exchange and tho suspension of all dealings 
and a public agitation for thorough reform 
arose. The brokers were at first unwilling to 
yield to this demand. But a threat of Govern- 
ment intervention and control altered their 
attitude. In the end, they submitted new 
draft rules under which wild speculation will 
be discouraged and the recurrence of such crisis 
as that indicated above will be unlikely. 

For many years the Calcutta Share Market 
had its meeting place in various gullies in the 
business quarter and was under no control 
except that of established market custom. 
In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Asso- 
ciation was formed, a building was leased 
in New China Bazar 8treet now called Royal 
Exchange Place, a representative committee 
was formed, and the existing trade customs 
were focussed into rules drawn up for the con- 
duct of business. Admittance as a member 
of the Stock Exchange is by vote of the com- 
mittee. and the entrance fee is at present 
Rs. 500 . The market custom differs very materi- 
ally from that of most other Stock Exchanges 
since there are no settlement days, delivery is 
due the second day after the contract is passed 
and sales of securities are effected for the most 
part under blank transfers. Another difference 
in procedure as compared with the London 
Stock Exchange is that there are no ** Jobbers ** 
in the Calcutta market. The Dealers who 
take their place, moro or less, are not compelled 
to quote a buyer’s and a seller’s rate and are 
themselves Brokers as well as dealers, calling 
upon the Banks and other clients and competing 
with Brokers. 

There are about 150 members, besides outside 
brokers, tho former consisting of European, 
Jewish, Marwari, and Bengalee firms. The 
Marwaris predominate. The volume of bona 
fids Investment business is comparatively 
small and insufficient for the number of Brokers. 
The principal business transacted on the 
Calcutta Stock Exchange is connected with 
the shares in Jute Mills. Coal Companies, 
Tea Companies registered in India, Miscel- 
laneous industrial concerns (such as Paper, 
Flour, Sugar). Railway and Transit Compan- 
ies and Debentures, tho latter comprising 
those of Industrial concerns and Trustees. 
Investment Securities, namely, Municipal and 
Port Trust Debentures. The association has an 
honorary secretary and is not at present 
affiliated to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 


The Madras Stock Fxchange situated at No. 9 
Broadway consists of about 10 j Members of 
which 25 are working Members. It was opened 
on 6th April 1920 and deals principally in Mill 
shares. Business is regulated by rules drawn up 
by the Directors. There is a Board of arbitra- 
tion. There is an admittance membership card 
of Rs. 1,000 and an annual subscription of 
Rs. 109. The original 100 members were 
elected by the first Directors and each of the 
working members have deposited a security of 
Rs. 3,000 . 
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Chambers of Commerce, 


Modern commerce in India was built up by 
merchants from the west. and was for a long 
time entirely in their Hands. Chambers of 
Commerce and numerous kindred Associa- 
tions were formed by them for its protection 
and assistance. But Indians have in recent 
years, taken a large and growing part in this 
commercial life. The extent of their partici- 
pation varies greatly in different parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
has led the way in the industrial and commer- 
cial regeneration of the new India, while Bengal, 
very active in other fields of activity, lags 
behind in this one. Arising from these cir- 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other Important centres, with a membership 
both European and Indian ; but alongside these 
have sprung up In recent years certain Asso- 
ciations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the membership 
is exclusively Indian. These different classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one another 
and constantly work in association. 

The London Chamber of Commerce In 1921 
realizing the increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an “East India Section’’ of 
their organization. The Indian Chambers 
work harmoniously with this body, but are 
in no sense affiliated to it, nor is there at present 
any inclination on their part to enter into euch 
close relationship, because it is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
Immediate requirements in particular matters 

A new movement was started la 1913 
by the lion. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ibra- 
him, a leading millowncr and public citizen 
of Bombay, which aims at effecting great 
Improvement in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organization, sir Fazulbhoy*s original 
plan waa for the formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress. The proposal met with ap- 
proval in all parts of India. The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an impetus from the same cause and 
the first Congress was held In the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season, In the Town Hall, Bombay. 
The list of members of the Reception Committee 
showed that all the important commercial 
associations of Bombay were prepared to co- 
operate actively. 

The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delegates from all parts of India. Mr. (now 
the Hon. Sir) D. B. Wacha, President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants' Chamber, presided 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, at 
the opening of the proceedings and the first 
business was the election of Sir Fazulbhoy 
Currimbhoy as the first President. The Con- 
gress resolved upon the establishment of an 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
elected a Provincial Committee empowered to 


take the necessary steps to get the Association 
registered and to enrol members and carry on 
work. The Congress also approved of the draft 
constitution. 

The following are the principal paragraphs 
of a Memorandum of Association and State- 
ment of Objects of the new Associated Chambei 
as approved by the Congress; — 

I. The name of the Chamber will be “The 
Associated Indian Chamber op Commerce." 

II. The Registered Office of the Chamber 
will be in Bombay. 

III. The objects for which the Chamber is 

established are : — 

(1) To discuss and consider questions 
concerning and affecting trade, com- 
merce, manufactures and the shipping 
interests, at meeting of delegates from 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Commercial Associations or Bodies and 
to collect and disseminate information 
from time to time on matters affecting 
tho common interests of such Chambers 
or Associations or Bodies and the 
commercial, manufacturing and ship- 
ping interests of the country. 

(2) To attain those advantages by united 
action which each Chamber or Asso- 
ciation or body may not be able to 
accomplish in its separate capacity. 

(3) To organize Chambers of Commerce, 
Commercial Associations or Bodies in 
different trade centres of the Country. 

(4) To convene when necessary tho Indian 
Commercial Congress at such places 
and at such times os may be deter- 
mined by a Resolution of tho Chamber. 

Tho Articles of Association provided “ There 
shall be an annual meeting of the Associated 
Indian Chamber held at Bombay on a date to be 
fixed by the Executive Council in the month of 
February," or at some other time, and “semi- 
annual or gpeclal meetings . . . may be 

convened by the Executive Council or on the 
requisition of one-third of tho total number of 
members addressed to the Secretary , . . " 

The organization languished for lack of 
support for some years until a number of mer- 
chants specially interested in Currency and 
Exchange questions revived it in 1920 at Delhi 
and 1927 at Calcutta, the initiative in the.nev 
activities hailing, like the first movement, fron 
Bombay. The Commercial Congress held ir 
Calcutta on 31st December 1926 and 1st and 
2nd January 1927, decided upon the formatioi 
of a " Federation of Indian Chambers o 
Commerce" and agreed to the registered offici 
of this body being “ at the place where th< 
President for the year has his headquarters o 
where he directs it to be located.” Among th 
objects for which the Federation is establishc< 
are the following : — 

(a) To promote Indian busineses in mattei 
of inland and foreign trade, transport 
industry and manufactures, finauc 
and all other economic subjects. 
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(b) To encourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among business community 
and associations on all subjects 
connected with the common good of 
Indian business. 

(c) To enter into any arrangement with any 
Government or authority supreme, 
municipal, local or otherwise that 
may seem conducive to the Federa- 
tion's objects or any of them, and 
to obtain from any such Government 
or authoiity all right*, concessions, 
and pnvileges which the Fedeiation 
may think it desirable to obtain and 
to carry out, exercise and comply 
with any such airangements, rights, 
privileges and concessions. 

(d) To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 
the Federation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as the Federa- 
tion may think fit and in particular for 
shares, debentures or securities of 
any other company having objects 
altogether or in part similar to those 
of this Federation. 

(e) To take or otherwise acquire and hold 
shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar 
to those of this Federation. 
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(/) To undertake and execute any trusts the 
undertaking of which may seem to 
the Federation desirable either gra- 
tuitously or otherwise. 

(g) To draw, make, accept, discount, 
execute and issue bills of exchange* 
promissory notes, bills of lading, 
warrants, debentures and other negoti- 
able or transferable instruments or 
securities. 

The Rules provide for two classes of members, 
viz , numbers consisting of Chambers of Com- 
merce (Subscription Rs :3U0) and others consist- 
ing of Commercial Associations (Subscription 
Rs 150) 

The following were elected a provisional 
Committee of the Federation* — 

President — Sir Dinshaw M. Petit. 

Members — Messrs. G. D Rirla, Sir Purshot* 
tamdas Thakurdas, Vidyasagar Fandya, 
Jamal Mahomed, Gala Haikishcn Lai, Adamji 
llaji Dawood, Jarnshed N. R. Mehta, Vikramjit 
Singh, Shri Ram, W. C. Bannerjee, 13. F. Madon, 
Kasturbhai Lalbhai, T). P. Khaitan and Rai 
13ahadur A. C Jiannorjee, the last two being 
appointed Treasurers. 

Tlie following are details of the principal 
Chambers of Commerce and kindled oodles in 
India at the present time — • 


BENGAL, 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed m 183 L Its headquarters are in Calcutta 
Other societies connected with the trade and 
commerce of the city are the Royal Exchange, 
the Bengal Ponded Warehouse Association, the 
Calcutta Trades Association, the J3engal Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and the Marwan 
Chamber of Commerce. The Bengal Chamber 
is registered with a declaration of member- 
ship of 300 Its objects are the usual purposes 
connected with the protection of trade “ in 
particular in Calcutta." There arc two classes 
of members. Permanent (Chamber and Asso- 
ciated) and Honorary. 

Merchants, bankers, shipowners, represen- 
tatives of commercial, railway and insurance 
companies, brokers, persons and lirms engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining or manu- 
facture, and joint stock companies or other 
corporations, formed lor any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manufacture, and |x>rsons engaged in or 
connected with art, science or literature, may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber. 

The following are the office bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1927-28 . - 

President . — The Hon’ble Sir George Godfrey 
(Messrs. Bird A Co.) 

Vice-President . — Mr J. H. Fyfe, it. L. 0. 
(Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie A Co.) 

Committee. — Mr. A. Alker (Messrs. Shaw 
Wallace a Co.), Mr G I. Colvin, c.h , r m.o , 
DSo (E I. Ry.), (1 Cook (National Bank of 
India, Ltd.); T. W Dow ding, mt#w. (Messrs. 
Turner Morrison A* Co , Ltd.) ; Mr. B. L. G. 
Eddis (Messrs. Gillanders Arbuthnot A Co ); 


Mr J Rt id Kty (Messrs James Finlay A Co , 
Ltd ), Mr R. A Fowl r (M* ssr^ Me Leod at Co)., 

The Secretary of the ( hamber is Mr. D K. 
Cunmson Assistant cretary, Mr A C. 
Daniel 

The following are the public bodies (among 
others) to whiili the (hamber lias the right ot 
returning represent athes, and the represents - 
ti\es returned for the current year are — 

Council of State — The Hon’ble Mr George 
Godfrey. 

Hemal Legislative Council, — Mr A. McD. 
lvldis (Messrs. Gladstone, Wylie A Co, Ltd ). 
Mr. (’ C. Miller (Messrs Hoare. Miller A* Co. 
Ltd.). Mr. Geo Morgan, o.l K , (Messrs. Kilhuin 
A* Co ),Mr P. Parrott (Messrs Kilburn and Co ); 
Mr. J, H. Fjte (M» sfr*. Mackinnon Mackenzie 
A Co), Mr O S. Maitm (Messis Martin A Co.) 

Calcutta Port Commission. — Mr. J. H Fife 
(Me as is Mackinnon. Mackenzie A* <’o ); Mr.L. W. 
Dowdmg (Messrs Turner. Morrison A Co. iLd >, 
Mr. 13. E G Lddis, (Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuth- 
not A Co), Mr. J ibid Key. (Messrs Jas 
Finlay A Co , Ltd ) , Mr A McD Eddis, MLc 
(Messrs. Gladstone, Wyllie A Co) A* Mr. P. 
Parrott, M L 0 . (Messrs, Kilburn A Co.) 

Calcutta Municipal Corporation. — Mr. J. 
Campbell Forrester, w.T c. (8nutli Forrester A* 
Co.), Mr. Geo Morgan. 0 I E„ M.L.C. (Morgan, 
Walker A Co ), Mr. II. II. Hessling (Messrs. 
Steiners Ld ), H C. N. Prance. (The Bengal 
Telephone Coy.,Ld.),Mr. Norman It. Luke. M LO 
(Messrs, .lames Luke & Sons) A' Mr. F. V. 
Rushforth (Messrs. Normans, Ross A Co ). 
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Bengal Boiler Commission. — Messrs. John 
Williamson (Union Jute Mills, South), 
H. H. Reynolds (Andrew Yule <fe Co.) and 
II. E. Skinner (JessopA Co., Ld.). 

Board of Trustees of the Indian Museum.— 
Mr. T W. Dowding, M.b.C. (Turner, 
Morrison <fe Co., Ltd.). 

Bengal Smoke Nuisances Commission. — Messrs. 
11. Thornton (Burn <fc Co., Ltd.) and J. 
Williamson (Union Jute Coy.’s S. Mill). 

Calcutta Improvement Trust. — Mr. Geo. Mor- 
gan, c.l r„ m.l.c. (Morgan, Walker & Co.). 

The Chamber elects representatives to various 
other bodies of less importance, such as the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors’ Home, and 
to numerous subsidiary associations. The 
following are the recognised associations of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce: — 

Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Association, 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders’ Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, Cal- 
cutta Marine Insurance Agents* Association, 
The Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India, 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled 
Jute Association, Indian Paper Makers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta 
Jute Fabrics Shippers' Association, Calcutta 
Hydraulic Press Association, Jute Fabric 
Brokers, Association, Baled Jute Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta Jute Dealers' Association, 
Calcutta Hides and Skins Shippers* Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Sugar Importers’ Association, 
Indian Lac Association for Research amt 
Calcutta Accident Insurance Association, and i 
Salt Jmporteia’ Association ot Bengal 


The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration for the determination, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personally 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or else- 
where in India or Burmah, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and differen- 
ces bo submitted. The Secretary of the Cham- 
ber acts as the Registrar of the Tribunal, which 
consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
bers as may, from time to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Re- 
gistrar from time to time makes a liet of such 
members and assistants. 

The Chamber also maintains a Licenser 
Measurers Department controUed by a special 
committee. It includes a Superintendent (Mr. R. 
Ellis), Deputy Superintendent (Mr. A. If. Lugg), 
Head Office Manager (Mi. 0. G. Smith) and six 
Assistant Superintendents (Messrs. J. G. Smyth) 
A. U. Mathews, G. 0. G. Smyth and E. H. W. 
Woottcn, J. B. F. Henfrey and B. Perry, and 
the staff at the time of the ia9t official 
returns consisted of officers. The usual 
I system of work for the benefit of the trade of the 
port is followed. The Department has its own 
provident fund and compassionate funds and 
Measurers’ Club. The Chamber docs not assist 
in the preparation of official statistical returns. 
It publishes weekly the Calcutta Trices Current. 
and also publishes a large number of statistical 
circulars of various descriptions in addition to 
a monthly abstract of proceedings and many 
other circulars on matters under discussion. 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


'flic Indian ('hamber of Common e was 1 
established in Noveinb. r !<>*_!.'», to promote and 
protect the trade, lomunno and industries ot I 
India, and in purtnular the trade, commerce 1 
and industries in or with which Indians are 1 
engaged or toiuemed to aid and stimulate j 
the development ot trade, eomineree and mdiis- I 
tiles in India with capital pnimpallv provided J 
by or under the management ot Indians, to j 
wutih over and protect the general eomnieK ial 1 
interests of India or am part theieof, and the J 
Interests of p« rsom, m partnular the Indians, j 
engaged m trade, comm.-rie or industries m 
India, to adjust contiovoisles between mem- 
bers of this < hamber to arbitrate 111 the settle- 
ment of disputes arising out ot commercial 
transactions between parties willing or agreeing j 
to abide !>v the judgnu nt and decision of the J 
Tribunal ot the ('lumber, to promote and , 
advance commercial and technical education 
and such study of different branches ot )rt. 
and Science as may tend to devtlnp trade, 
commerce and industries in India, to provide, 1 
regulate and maintain a suitable building or 
room or suitable buildings or rooms for a Corn- 
men Ial K\ change in Calcutta: and to do ail 
such other tilings as may be conducive to the 
development of trade, commerce and industries, 1 
or incidf ntal to attainment of the above objects 
or any of them 

There are two classes of Members— Local 
and MofiissiJ Tin* Loral Members pay an 
annual subscript ion of Its. 100 and the Mofu«sil 
members Rs. r>0. Merchants, Bankers, Ship- 


owners, representatives of commercial, trans- 
port or insurance companies, brokers and per- 
sons engaged m commerce, agriculture, mining 
or man ufa < tin e, and persons engaged in or 
1 oimeeted with art, science or literature who 
are Indians, shall be eligible for election as 
members of the Chamber. 

Tlie following constitute the Managing Com- 
mittee ot the ('handier tor the year 192H - - 
President : Mr Faizullabhal Gangjee ; Senior 
\h e- President : Air. MieokRsan Bhatter; Yire- 
Piesident Mi. A. L. (Ijha, vr.b.c. 

Members: Mr D. i\ khaitan, Mr. J) S Eriilkar 
Mr N Kajab illy, Mr. K 1\ Guntur, 
\lr. G. 1>. Birla, Mr. Kumar Krishna Kumar, 
Mr. Arinndji Bandas, Mr. Haj Shekhar Bose, 
Mr. N. L. Run, Mr K. I Purolut, Mr. A. I) 
Madgaonkar. Mr Ifalub Mahomed, Mr Shjjan 
Kumar ( , howdlmr>, Mr. It L Nopuny, Mr C 
S. Kang.iswaini, Secretary, Mr M. 1\ Gandhi, 

m.v , ihm, v s s. 

Tlie Indian (hamber of Commerce has also 
appointed a Triimnal of Arbitration to 
arbitrate in all disputes relating to various 
trades. With a view to cover tlio varying 
natuie, of disputes arising in different trad.- 
si parate panels of Arbitration an* appointed 
on the Tribunal of Arbitration for eacli ot 
the following tmdis.-(l) Jute, (2) (Juiuiv. 
(J) Piece-goods and Yarn, (4) Iron and Ste. I, 
(:>j Coal and Mini rals, (fl) General. Registrar 
of the Tribunal of Artdtratlon : Mr. 1\ M 
Gandhi 
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Chamber's Representative on the Calcutta 
Port Commissioners : Mr. D. S. Erulkar, h.a. 
(Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. 

Chamber’s Representative on the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway Advisory Committee : Mr. 
Anandji Haridas. 

Chamber’s Representatives on the Ry. Rates 
Advisory Committee ; (1) Mr. D. 8. Eiulkar, b.a. 
(Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, (2) Mr. LE P. Khuitan, 


(3) Mr. E I’. Guzlur, (4) Mr. Eaizullabhai 
Gangjec, (5) Mr. A. E>, Addy. 

Chamber’s Representative on the Calcutta 
Society foi the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals : Mr. E P. Guzdar. 

Chamber’s Representatives on the Bengal 
Conciliation Panel: (l)Mr- I). P Khaitan, 
(2) Mr. Auandji Uaridaa, (3) Mr. N, Llajabally. 


BOMBAY. 


The object and duties of the Bombay | 
Chamber, aa set forth in their Memo- 
randum and Articles of Association, are to 
encourage a friendly feeling and unani- 
mity among commercial men on all subjects 
involving their common good ; to promote 
and protect the general mercantile interests of 
this Presidency ; to collect and classify inform- ( 
ation on all matters of general commercial 
interest ; to obtain the removal, as far as such ! 
a Society can, of all acknowledged grievances 
affecting merchants as a body, or mercantile 
interests in general ; to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means, 
as tho Committee for the time being may think 
fit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facilitating business ; to com- 
municate with tho public authorities, with , 
similar Associations in other places and with [ 
individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile 
interests ; and to arbitrate between parties i 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the judgment 
of the Chamber. i 

The Bombay Chamber was established in 
1836, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in their first set of rules. According to the latest 
returns, the number of Chamber members 
Is 154 and the number of Associated members 
Is 4. Of these numbers 19 represent banking 
Institutions, 7 shipping agencies and companies, 
3 firms of solicitors, 3 railway companies, li 
Insurance companies, 16 engineers and contrac- 
tors, 99 firms engaged in general mercantile 
business. 

All persons engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible for election to membership by 
ballot. The Chamber member’s subscription is 
Its. 360 and the Associate member's subscription 
is R«. 300 per annum. Gentlemen distinguished 
for public services, or " eminent in commerce 
and manufactures," may bo elected honorary 
members and as such aro exempt from paying 
subscriptions. Any stranger engaged or 
interested in mercantile pursuits and visiting 
the Presidency may be introduced as a visitor 
by any Member of the Chamber inserting his 
name in a book to be kept for the purpose, 
but a residence of two months shall subject 
him to the rule for the admission of members 

Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and funds of the Cliamber aro 
managed by a committee of uine ordinary 
members, consisting of tho President and 
\ Ice- President and seven members. Tho 
committee must, as a rule, meet at ieuBt once a 


week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
opeu to inspection by all members of the Cham- 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com- 
mittee may make in regard to the matter. 

A general meeting of the Chamber must be 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of the 
( hamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
specific purpose. 

The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
to various public bodies — 

The Council of State, one representative. 
Legislative Council of the Governor of Bom- 
bay, two representatives. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, one mem- 
ber. elected for three years. 

Bombay Improvements Committee, one 
member, elected for two years. 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay, 
five members, elected for two years. 

The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for the year 1929-30 and their representatives 
on the various public bodies:— 

Vusulent G I, Wiut* i hot ham, F-q , M L V 
I it4 -Bn nt E MilUr, Ixj , mlc 
CommdUe Mr I. evil.' Hud- 011 , kt. . P B.irkt r, 
K-q , I) S Burn E-q . l (’ Giilhlarid, 
E-q . B A Hal-all E-q , \ li lngiaui, 
E-q , G / Mill, E-q 
Mintarg- R J I Milivan, E-q. 

A<d S,mlarg H Koval, K-q 
J\l f)U M I'tOtll i A on 

Count il of Mat i ' . i ht llon'ble Mr Arthur 
Ftoom. kt 

Bomba g L< ijuli'tu •• ('on mil G E Winttr- 
hotii.iin. K-q , anti E Millu, E-q 
l {out but/ l'n/t linsf Mi I„t -lie Hud-on, Kt ; 
G I. \S int» rEnth.im K-q . M L ( . I' ( 
Xiim-Kv, E-q , I. Mill, r, E-q , MU , 
I* Rarki'i K-q 

Bomba g 1 in plot dm nt ('vmmdbe It II. 
i’aiktr. K-q 

Bomba if \f ana i fial Cot pm at ton 1) J. C 

W .) )l;i« i\ I -q 

SifiLnhuia ( olbtfi of ( omihiKi <t Etonomitb . 

H II Miwvti K-q .ind A G ( iraj , K-q 
Binlaag Adit, stag ('mnnuttn » 

(1 1 I * I' C Xime-lev K-q 
B n .{• <’ / E r R. id, K-q 
Bomba a Smokr A aisanu < Commission 1>. 
Blown K-q 

Si Hospital A <lu»o i Committee F 

B Thoilielv . K-q 

Indian Cmtiat Cotton Committee . T G 
Rail) F-q 

Empire Cotton (turning Corporation B t 
JtiM.le K-q 

Batk Bag Heibnnahon Scheme - — 

Standing Idtifury ( om mitten Sir Ke-lio 
II ml -mi Kt. 

Lay-out Committee . Sir Leslie Hud-on Kt. 
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Bomba;/ Development Department— special 
Advisor y Committee. A M, Keith, Esq. 

Auxiliary Force Advisory Committee . H. R. 
Watson, Esq. 

Ex-Services Association ' G. L. Whitorbotham, 
Ksq . M.L C ( Ex-offtcio ). 

Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire: Sir Maholm Hogg, Kt. 

Bombay Telephone Company , Ltd.: G. L. 
Winterbotluim, Esq , m i. v 

Railway Rates Advisory Committee * E. G. 
Tra\ors, Esq.; E. A. Halsall, Esq.; J. 
E. Maedonell, Esq ; E. Miller, Esq, M L.C , 
G. Sugdury, Esq. 

Government of Bombay Road Board : E Miller, 
Esq , M.L c 

Governor's Hospital Fund . C. N. Mobeily, 
Esq , C I E. 

Special Work. 

One of the most important functions per- 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration 
in commercial disputes. Rules for this have 
been in existence for many years and have 
worked most satisfactorily. The decisions 
are in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the system avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts. 

A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
is its Statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce. 
The department consists of fourteen Indian 
darks who, by the authority of Government, 
work in the Customs House and have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs authorities. They compile all the 
statistical information in connection with the 
trade of the port. In both export and Import 
divisions, which it is desirable to record. 
jNo other Chamber in India docs similar work 
to the samo extent. 

The Bombay Chamber publishes a Daily Arri- 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and snows in great detail imports of 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure, 
while the Bame return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels. 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo car- 
ried by each steamer to and from Bombay. 

Three statements are issued once a month. 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton, 
seeds and wheat from the principal ports of the 
whole of India. The second gives in detail 
imports from Europe, more particularly in 
regard to grey cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yarns, metals, kerosine oil, coal, aulline dyes, 
sugar, matches, wines and other sundry goods. 
The third statement is headed, “Movement 
of Piece-goods and Yarn by Rail,** and shows 
the despatches of imported and local manufac- 
tured piece-goods and yarn from Bombay to 
other centres of trade served by the railways. 

The “ Weekly Return " Issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large number 


of important designations of merchandise. 
A return of “ Current Quotations ” is issued 
once a week, on the day of the departure of the 
English mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Paris, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade information. 

The annual reports of the Chamber aro 
substantial tomes in which the whole of the 
affairs of the Chamber and the trade of the 
port during the past year are reviewed. 

The Chamber has also a Measurement De- 
partment with a staff of 18, whose business is 
that of actual measurement of exports in the 
docks before loading in steamers. Certificates 
are Issued by these officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents 
as to the measurement of cotton and other 
goods in bales or packages. The measurers 
are in attendance on the quays whenever there 
are goods to be measured and during the busy 
season are on duty early and late. The certb 
(Rates granted show the following details : — 

(а) The date, hour and place of measurement: 

(б) the name of the shipper; 

(c) the name of the vessel; 

(d) the port of destination ; 

(e) the number and description of packages 

(f) the marks ; 

(g) the measurement, and In the case of 

goods shipped by boats ; 

(A) the registered number of the boat ; 

(i) the name of the tindal. 

Certificates of weight and of origin are also 
issued by the Chamber. 

Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon. 

Head Office located in Bombay for 1029 

President: G, L Winterbotham, Esq , M tc , 
President of the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce 

Deputy President : Chairman for the time 
bring of the Burma Chamber of Commerce, 
Rangoon. 

Deputy, President . \ T, Carnegie, K*q , 
President., Cppcr India Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cawnpore 

Secretary ’ R. J. E. Snlivan, Esq , Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce 

Bombay Millowners' Association. 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association wa^ 
established in 1875 and its objects are as fol- 
lows : — 

(n) To encourage friendly feeling and, un- 
animity amongst Millowners and users 
of steam water and/or electric power 
on all subjects connected with their 
common good. 

(J>) To secure good relations between mem- 
bers of the Association. 

(c) To promote and protect the trade, com 
merce and manufactures of India in 
general and of the cotton trade in 
particular. 

(d) To consider questions connected with 
the trade, commerce and manufactures 
of its members. 

(e) To collect and circulate statistics and 
to collect, classify and circulate informa- 
tion relating to the trade, commerce 
and manufactures of Its members. 
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Any individual partnership or company, 
owning one or moie mill or mills or one or 
more press or presses or one or more ginning 
or other factory or factories actuated by steam, 
Water, electric and/or other power Is eligible 
for membership, members being elected by 
ballot. Every member Is entitled to one vote 
for every complete sum of Its. 50 paid by him 
as annual subscription. 

The membership of the \ssoeiation in 1028 
numbered s«). 

The following is the Committee for 1020 : - 
It. 1* Mody, Esq., (Chairman). Lalji Naiau jl 
Esq, \i E C , (Deputy Chairman), Sir, 
Dinsh.iw Si. IVtit, Bart , Sir Viet r 
Sassoon, Burt , Sir Ness W.nlu, kbe, 
(ME, The Hon’hlo Sir Dinsh.iw E Wac lia, 
Kt.,Sir Kazulhlioy Currimhhov, Kt e , 
Sir Jose pi i Kav, Kt , The llonb’ble Sir 
Munniohandas Kamji, Kt. , Geddis, 
Esq . Jelungir B. Petit, Esq , M L C , the 
Htm’hle Mi Itatunsi D Morarji, N B 
Saklat vala, Esq , V I E , S I) Kukiatvala, 
Esq , H li Sawyer, Esq , K F Stileman, 
Kmj , E Stones, lv-q , o H F, , Madh.vvji 
I) Thai kersey, Esq, C N. W.ulu, Ksq , 
(ME, and T Molls, Esq , T. Maloney, 
Esq , (Scurf nr if ) 

The following are the Association's Re- 
presentatives on public bodies * — 

Bombay Legislative Council: Mr. J. B. 
i\tit, m.l.o. 

Legislative Assembly: Sir Victor Sasoon, 
Bart., M.ii 

Bombay Port Trust : Mr. A. Geddis. 

CUy of Bombay Improvement Trust : Mr 
H. 1*. Mo. I n. 

Victoria Jub the 7'echniuU Institute- Mr. 
Jehangir B. Petit and Hon. Mr Man* 
mohandas Kamji. Kt. 

Bombay Smoke Suisanees Commission. 
Messrs. II, 11. Lakm and VV. A. Suther- 
land. 

Advisory Board of Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Economics: Mr. S. 1) 
SaktatN.ila. 

Central Cotton Committee : Mr. S. 1>. S.,klat- 
n ala. 

Development of Bombay Advisory Com- 
mittee: Mr. Jehangir B. Petit. 

(.’ /. P. Raituay Adusory Committee: Mr. 

A. Geddis. 

B. B. \ C T. Railaay Adasoiy C mvuttu: 

Hon. Sir. Muninohandas Kamji, Kt. 
Bombay Municipal Corporation : Mr. H. I'. 
Mody, 

CmverMtif of Bombay -Mr J» hongii 

B. Petit 

Opium Eagan a Committee -the Hon 
Mi Mumnoh.iiid.is Kamji, Kt 
The Office of the Association is located in 
Sohrab House, Hornby Hoad, Fort, Bombai, 
and the telephone number is 25350. 

Millowners' Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd. 

The Millowners’ Mutual Insurance Assoel i- 
tlou, Ltd., was registered on JUtli June 1024, us 
a Company limited by guarantee The regis- 
tered ortke cl tho Association is located in 
Sohrab House, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

23 
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The objects of tho Association are : — 

( 0 ) Tho mutual insurance of members of the 
Company against liability to pay 
compensation or damages to workmen 
employed by them or their dependents 
for Injuries or accidents, fatal or other- 
wise, arising out of and in the course 
of their employment ; (b) the insurance 
of members of the Company against loss 
or damage by or incidental to tire, 
lightning, etc. ; and (c) to reinsure or 
in any way piovide for or against the 
liability ot the Company upon any 
assurances granted or entered into 
by tho Company and generally to 
effect and obtain re insurances, counter- 
insurances and counter-guarantees, etc., 
etc., etc. 

1 ho Association consisted of 56 members on 
1st October, 1928. 

All members of tho Millowners’ Assooation are 
eligible for admission to the Mutual Company, 
Non-members are also eligible for membership 
if tho Mutual, provided their application is 
ipproved of by the Committee of the Mill, 
owners* Association. 

Tho affairs of the Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion are under the coutrol of a Board of Direc* 

1 ors. 

I lie pi . -.nit l)ire.tor> are 1 - 

Sir Joseph Kay, Kt., (Chairman), 
Mr Vntor Sassoon, Birt., M.L A,, Sir 
Ne—j W.idi.i, K.B k„ C I H , The Kon’ble 
Sn Muumoh.iiidas Ramji, Kt , The 
Hon’hle Mr Rat ansi L>. Moraru, C. N. 
W.idi.i, Esq , (ME, A. Geddl*, Esq , 
S.l). saklitvala, Esq.. G. M. Ito-*, lkq., 
and B K Mailt n, Esq , n \ , BarbEr-at- 
La v, SeeieLiry of tho Association. 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

The Indian Merch nits’ Chamber was estab- 
lished in the year l n, )7. Its objects are* — 

(u) To encourage friendly feeling and unani- 
mity among business community on 
all subjects connected with the com- 
mon good of Indian merchant.*. 

(b) l o secure organised action on ail »ubject8 
relating to the afforests of the Indian 
business community directly and in- 
directly. 

(<’) To promote tho objects of the Indian 
business community in matters of 
inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
transport, industry and manufacture, 
banking and insurance. 

(i) To collect and disseminate statistical 
and other information securing the pro- 
motion of tho objects of the Chamber 
and to make efforts for the spread of 
commercial and economic knowledge. 
(<*) To take all steps which may be necessary 
for promoting, supporting or opposing 
legislation or other action affecting 
the aforesaid interests by the Govern- 
ment or any Department thereof 
or by any local body or bodies and in 
general to t*ke the initiative to secure 
(he welfare of tho business community 
in all respects. 
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< 0 To make representations to Local, Centra 1 
or Imperial authorities, Executive 
or Legislative on any matter affecting 
trade, commerce, manufacture or .ship- 
ping, hanking or insurance. 

Kg) To undertake by arbitration the settle- 
ment of commercial disputes between 
merchants and businessmen and also 
to provide for arbitration in respect ot 
disputes arising in the course of trade, 
industry or transport, and to secure 
the services of expert technical and 
other men to that end if necessary or 
desirable. 

(h) To advance and promote commorcia 1 
and technical education and to found 
and support establishments and insti- 
tutions for siuh purposes. 

(*) To undertake special enquiries and action 
for scouring redress for legitimate 
grievances of any branch of trade or 
industry as aLo all such other actions 
as may be conducive to the extension 
of trade, commerce or manufactures, 
or incidental to the attainment of the 
above objects. 

(j To secure the interests and well-being 
of the Indian business communities 
abroad . 

(k) And generally to do all that may bo 

necessary in the interests of the reali- 
sation of the above objects of the 
Chamber directly or indirectly. 

There are three classes of members. — 

(l) Ordinary, (2) Patrons and Ci) Honorary 

(1) There arc three classes of ordinary 

members : — 

(a) — Residents of Bombay and its suburb 41 

who will have to pay Its. 75 a** 
annual subscription ; but joint stock 
Companies will have to jwiy Its. 100 
per year. 

(b) — Mofussll members who will have to 

pay 1U. 25 as annual subscription. 

(c) —Associations which will have to pay 

Re. 125 as annual subscription. 

Admission Fee : — All the ordinary members 
and patrons pay Its. 100 as admission fee 
which is credited to a capital fund ot 
the Chamber and not expended on revenue 
account except w T ith the consent of the general 
body. 

(2) Patrons: — Indian firms or individual 

Indian merchants can Join as PatroDs 
Firms will have to pay Its. 5.000 
and individuals Its. 2,500 as don- 
ation, the proceeds of which will be 
credited to a capital fund which shall 
not be expended on revenue account 
but the interest whereof shall bo taken 
to revenue account. 

(3) Honorary members : — Gentlemen dis- 

tinguished for public services or emi- 
nent in commerce and manufactures 
or otherwise interested in the aims 
and objects of the Chamber may be 
elected as Honorary members by a 
General Meeting of the Chamber on j 


the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee anil as such shall bo exempted 
from paying subscriptions. They 
shall not be entitled to vote at any 
meeting of the Chamber nor shall they 
bo eligible to servo on the Committee. 
Any Indian gentleman, firm or association 
engaged in mercantile pursuits or interested in 
f.rade and commerce desirous of joining the 
Chamber shall be eligible for membership. 

The following bodies are connected directly 
ind indirectly with the Chamber:— 

The Crain Merchants’ Association (which 
\i a member). 

The Hindustani Native Merchants’ Associa- 
ion (which is a member). 

The Bombay Rice Merchants’ Association 
The Bombay Yarn, Copper and Brass Native 
M etchants’ Association. 

The Bombvy Shroff Association. 

The Bombay Diamond Merchants* Association. 
The Bombay Pearl Merchants’ and Jewellers’ 
V'-soeiation. 

The Bombay Bullion Exchange, Ltd. 

The Bombay Paper and Stationery Mcr- 
innts* Association. 

The Japan and Shanghai Silk Merchants 
Association, Bombay. 

The Sugar Merchant** Association. 

The Mali iraditr.i Chamber of Commerce 
Boinbav 

The Rotnbiv Gi tin DeaYis’ Assoenti >n 
Bombay. 

The Bomba) GI.i-.-i Bangles Meich wits’ 
Asxjcutioti, Bo ill a \ 

Under the Montagu-Chelrnsford Reforn s, the 
Chamber has the right of electing one epresen- 
Cotivc on the Indian Legislative Assembly and 
one on tho Bombay Legislative Council. The 
Chamber also has the right to elect live represen - 
tatives on tho Bombay Port Trust, one re- 
presentative on the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration, and one repn sentativc on the Im- 
provement Committee. 

The following are the Office-bearers of the 
fndian Merchant s’ Chamber for the year 1929 : - 
Mi I.akhimdas Kmvjec I’aip-te (President ) 

Mi Hussutihhoy A l.alji. M 1 . 1 . (Cov Presi- 
dent) 

Mr Purshot .wiidas Thakuidis, Kt . c i h , 
M H r. , M I, V 
Mi l.alji N'aranji, M T, V 

Hou’hlr Mr I’hiro/e. C Stcthna kt . o n !• 

Prop -.-.or Kohiah it Davar, B.ir-at Livv 

Mr B C Madon 

Mr Vitiialdas Dainod.ir Uovmdji 

Mr .Sui.iith.il > II iji vi i. v 

Mi Walt hand lUraihwtd, C i i: 

Mr It P. Modv 

Sir shupurji B Billimoii.i, kt . m it i. , 

Mi Drvitfas Mahhowjl Thaktise)' 

Mr Ishwurdas Lakhmidus 
ProfesMu k hush, al T Sliih. 

Mr It Masani 

Mr Dwurkadis Clihot ilal Caisontlas Mulji 
Vakil 

Mr Manliailal Vrajdas Mciihaut. 

Itao Sahcb ifarjivan Valji. 
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Mr. .rehangtr Roman j l Petit, M T, <\ 

Mr. N. M. Muzumdar. 

Mr. Dhirnjlal O. Modi 
Mr. Kazal Ibrahim Rahlmtoola, MU 
Ifon'ble Mr Ratansi Dhnr.misl Moraiji 
Mr. Ebrahim (I (’urrimbhoy 
Dr-Offico Member *'. — 

Sir Chunlliil V Mehta, K v R r. 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, k (’ s I 
Mr Kaikobad < Vnvasji Dinshaw 
Japan «V Shanghai Silk Men bants’ donation 
(Mr B N Karan jia). 

Bombay Bullion Kxehange, Etd , (Mr ('. B 
Mehta) 

The Seeds Traders’ Association (Mr Ratil.il 
M <! audio) 

Bombay Shroff Association (Mr. Jliiachand 
V. Desai ) 

The Sugar Merchants’ Association (Mr .Fee- 
vanjee Currimjee ) 

(Jo-opted Member* * - 

Mr. Velji Laksliamnl Nappoo. 

Mr. Vi I ha Idas Kanji 
Mr Kapilram If Vakil. 

Mr. Mann Subedar 
Mr M \ Master. 

The following are the (ImiiiIhi's lepre-cnta- 
tl\es oil unions public bodies 

l mi uiv Leqihlutice bv/cWv Sn 1'iirshot.im- 
das Tlukurdua Kt , c l i , m n k , m u 
Hombau Lei/idatirc Coinn 1 1 Mr l.alji 
Naranji, W l C. 

Chamber'* Jlrprc*enta(nt \ on the Hoard <>f 
Trader* of the liomtuvj Fort Sir I’urdio- 
tanidas Tlukurdas, Kt , (Mr, Mill 

mu, Mr T.alji N.nanji, m r, <’ Mr lakhtni- 
das Raowjl Talrsee, Mr IVudu Madhowji 
r l ha kersey. Mr Velji Likhauisi \appno 
Chamber'* llcprcscntutn e on the liombaa Muni- 
cipal Corporation Mi \itlialdas Kanji 
Jtepresentahi e on the lionduti/ I to /wo eineut 
Trad Mr Manu '■hib'dar 
('hnmber'* Hcpresentutn e on the Adinory Com- 
mittee of the Itombnif Dei elopuu nt Depait- 
meat Mr M mu Kuhedai 
Chamber '.* lb pre*enfatn e on the Indian Centra f 
Cotton Committee sir I’lii-hotaind.is Tli i- 
kuidas kt , c r r , m h f , m f ( 

Chamber '* llepie*entutn e on the Senate of the 
It oinbuif Cnmrsdii Mr K II Vakil 
Set retam Mr .1. K Mi lit a, M v 
Jss*( Set i < tai a • Mr A II Maru, It So. 

( la <>n) (.Nat ) ( 

Cbamhet' s' Solo dot s Me»is Cipt.mi and 
Vald\a, Esplanade Road, I’oit Bombay 
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The Chamber's Anglo-(!ujarntl Quarterly 
Journal is published in Bombay July, October, 
January and \piil 

Bombay Native Piece-Goods 
Merchants* Association. 

The object s of the Association are as follow s — 

(a) To promote bv creating friendly feelingB 
and unity amongst tlio Merchants, the business 
ot the piece-goods trade in general at Bombay, 
and to protect the interest thereof* (b) to remove 
as far as it will be within the powers of the 
Association to do so, ail the trade difficulties of 
the piece-goods business and to frame such line 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade; (c) to col- 
lect and assort statistics relating to piece-goods 
and to correspond with public bodies on matters 
affretlig trade, and which may be deemed ad- 
\hablf for the protection and advancement of 
objects of the Association or any of them; and 
( d ) to hear and decide disputes that may be re- 
ferred to for arbitration. 

The following are the office-bearers for the 
current year . — 

Chairman — Hon’ble Sir Manmohandas Ramji, 
Kt. J P. 

Deputy Chairman — Mr. Deudas Madhatji 

1 liaki isc\ , J l\ 

Hon. Joint Secretaries — Messrs floculdas 
Jivraj D.iv.il and Rao Sahib Hurjiwan 
Walji, JR. 

lion. Trcamrer. — Mr. Jithabhai Kalian]!. 


Grain Merchants’ Association. 

The object of this body is * to promote 
the interests of the merchants and to put the 
grain and • il-seeds trade on a sound footing.” 
It is an influential body of large membership. 
Ti e office holders for the current year are as 
follows — 

Chairman . — Mr. Velji Lakhamsi,B A., Lt B. 
Vice-Chairman . — Mr. Purshotam Hirji. 

TIony. Secretary — Mr. Nathoo f ooui ji 
Secretary. — Mr. Uttamram Ainbaram, B \ , 

LL B. 

The address of the Association is 202, Masjid 
Builder Road, vfandw Post, Bombay. 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Maharashtra ('lumber of Conum ree was 
started in September 1027 with the object of | 
establishing frit ndly ri latioiis among nitnlmnts 
and lactor> -owners ot Maharashtra, safeguard- > 
mg their interests against measures likely | 
to atfeit them ad\crsilv. collating Hnanoai, 1 
industrial and trade station % and disseminating J 
information thereabout amongst nieinbers ot 
the Uumber. 

Membership of the (’lumber is confined to 
merchants and factors -ow tiers belonging to the 
City of Bombay, Bombay Suburban District 


Poona, Miolapur, >ataia, Katnagin, Kolaba, 
\asik. AUimdtiagir. 1 liana and East and West 
khandesh and Be! gaum and Indian States 
adjoining tin sc di-truN 

I'n so/, nt Mieth Walehand Hirachand 
»’ l E i» 

I ue-Dit id* R B Hanmantram Ramnatb 
and M L D.diamikar. Hon Secretary : (J. S. 
Ranade. 

The oifiet of the < lumber are in the Phoenix 
Building, Craham Road, Ballard Estate, Bom- 
bay. 
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KARACHI. 


The objects and duties of the Karachi Cham- 
ber of Commerce are set forth in terms similar 
to those of Bombay. Qualifications for member- 
ship are also similar. Honorary Membership 
may be conferred upon “ any gentlemen interest- 
ed in the affairs and objects of the Chamber”! 
subject to election by the majority of votes j 
of members. All new members joining the I 
Chamber pay Rs. 500 entrance fee and the ; 
monthly subscription is Rs. 18. The sub- 
scription to the Chamber’s periodical returns is 
at present fixed at Rs. 5 per month. The I 
affairs of the Chamber are managed by a com- ! 
mittee of ten members, consisting of a Chairman, i 
Vice-Chairman and eight members, elected at 
the annual meeting of the Chambor as early I 
in the year as possible. The Chamber elects 
a representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council, three representatives on the Karachi 
Port Trust and two on the Karachi Municipality. 
There were last year 75 members of the Cham- 
ber. The following are the officers for the cur-, 
rent year: — 

Chairman — Mr. F. Clayton, O.I.E., m l.C. 
(Fleming, Shaw & Co.). 

Vice-Chairman. — R. D. England, Esq. 
(Messrs. Grahams Trading Co , Ltd.). 

Committee . — Messrs. R. S. Backhouse (David 
Sassoon & Co., Ltd.), J. R. Baxter (Mac- 
kinnon Mackenzie & Co.), P. Crawford 
(Shaw, Wallace & Co.,), J. Morf (Volkart 
Bros.), W. M. Petrie (ltalli Brothers), 
A. G. Rice (Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
tralia and China), A. I. Sleigh (North-West- 
ern Railway) and H. C. Whitehouao 
(Strauss & Co., Ltd.) 


Representatives on the Bombay Legislative Coun- 
cil. — Mr. F. Clayton, M.L 0. 

Representatives on the Karachi Port Trust . — 
Mr. F. Clayton, m.l.c., Mr. E. A. Pearson 
& Mr. J. R. Baxter. 

Representatives on the Karoshi Municipality . — 
Mr. F. R. HawKes, O.b.b. & Mr. E. G. 
H. Mewbum. 

Secretary. — Major Alan Duguid, A.F.O., late 

R.A.F. 

Public Measurer. — Major Alan Duguid (Ag.) 

The following are the principal ways in which 
the Chamber gives a special assistance to mem- 
bers. The Committee take into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port of Karachi. The Committee under- 
take to nominate European surveyors for the 
settlements of disputes “as to the quality or 
condition of merchandise in which both parties 
desire the Chamber to do bo.” When two mem- 
bers of the Chamber or when one member and a 
party who is not a member have agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. Similarly, the Chamber 
under cortain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes in which neither 
of the parties arc members of the Chamber. 
A public measurer is appointed under the 
authority of the Chamber to measure pressed 
bales of cotton, wool, hides and other mcichan- 
dise arriving at or leaving the port . 


MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1836. All merchants and other persons 
engaged or interested in the general trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of Madras are eligible 
for membership. Any assistant signing a firm 
or signing per-pro for a firm is eligible. Members 
who are absent from Madras but pay their sub- 
criptions may be represented in the Chamber 
by their powers-of-attorney, as honorarv mem- 
bers, subject to ballot Honorary members 
thus elected are entitled to the full privilege 
of ordinary members. Election for membership 
as by ballot at a general meeting, a majority of 
two-thirds of the recorded votes being necessary 
to secure election. Every member pays an 
entrance fee of Rs. 100, provided that banks, 
corporate bodies and mercantile firms may be 
represented on the Chamber by one or more 
members and are liable for an entrance fee of 
Rs. 100 once in ten years each. The subscrip- 
tions shall not exceed Rs. 300 per annum, pay- 
able quarterly in advance, subject to reduction 
from time to time in accordance with the state 
of the Chambers’ finances. Absentees in Eu- 
rope pay no subscription and members tempor- | 
arily absent from Madras pay one rupee pe- ■ 
month. Honorary members are admissible to ( 


the Chamber on the usual conditions. Mem- 
bers becoming insolvent cease to be members 
but are eligible for re-election without repay- 
ment of the entrance donation. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys, the granting ot certificates ot origin and 
the registration ot trade marks. One ot the 
rules lor the last named is “that no trade 
mark or ticket shall be registered on behalf ot 
an Indian firm trading under a European name.” 

The following publications are issued bv the 
Chamber -—Madras Price Current and Market 
Report, Tonnage Schedule and Madras Landing 
Charges and Harbour Dues Schedule. 

There are 56 members and 6 Honorary Mem- 
bers ot the Chamber in the current year and the 
Officers and Committee tor the yeir are as 
follows : — - 

Chairman'. Mr. K. Kay, M.L.o. 

Vice-Chairman. Sir .fames Simpson, m.l c. 

Committee : Mr. F. Birley, Mr. W. M Brown- 
ing, Mr. W. H. H. Grahamc, Mr. F. B. 
Wathcn, Mr. W. O. Wright, m.l,0. 
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Tlio following are bodies to which the Cham- 
ber are entitled to elect representatives and 
the representatu es elected for the year: — 
Madras Legislative Council: Mr. K. Ivay 
<V, Sir J ames Simpson. 

Madras Port Trust: Mr. K. Kay, Sir James 
Simpson, Mr F. Birlev & Mr. W. 0. 
Wright. 


Corporation of Madras: Mr. A. J. Powell, 
Mr. I>. M. Reid & Mr. A. S. Rose. 
Federation of Chambers of C ommeree of the 
British Empire : Sir Cordon Fraser, Kt. 
Secretary : Lt. Col. C. II. Prock, o.B E., v.D. 


SOUTHERN INDIA. 


The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
lias its Registered Office in Madras. The ob- 
jects of the Chamber are those usual for such 
bodies, concerning the promotion of trade, 
specially in the Madras Presidency, and the 
interests of members. Special objects arc stated 
to be : — 

“ To maintain a Library of books and publi* 
cations ot commercial interest , so as to diffuse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
ih members. 

" To establish Museums of commercial pro- 
ducts or organise exhibitions, either on behalf 
ot the Chamber or in co-operation with others ’* 

There are two classes of members, permanent 
and honorary The usual condition astoelifi- 
bility tor election prevail. 

The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Fort '1 rust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Fort Trust Amend- 
ment Act, 1915. Members of the Chamber 
hold seats in the Madras Legislative Council 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the 
right of electing a repiesentative to that body. 


Under the Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, the 
Chamber has the right of electing two Councillors 
to the Madras Corporation. Under the State Aid 
to Industries Act 1923 tho Chamber has the right 
to elect one member to the Board oi Industries. 

The Chamber also sends its representatives 
to the Road Board, the Town Planning Trust 
the Provincial Cotton Committee, Auditors 
Approval Committee, Vizagapatam Harbour 
W orks Committee, tho Advisory Committees ot 
the South Indian and Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railways, the Madras University and 
tho Government Institute of Commerce Advisory 
Council, Madras. 

The Chamber has 230 members on the roll 
and has its own building. 

President . — Sir M. Ct. Miffhla Chetty, 

Vice-Presidents . — Dewan Bahadur Goviudis 
Chathoorbhujadas and Mr. C. Abdul Hakim 
Sahib Bahadur. 

Honorary Secretaries , — Yusuff Sait & V. C. 
Knngaswiimy. 

A distant Secretary. — P. R. Nair, B.A., b 
C om. 


NORTHERN INDIA. 


The Northern Tndia Chamber of Commerce, 
iiihoie, was inaugurated in No\ ember 1921, to 
rut eh oser tile mercantile inteiests of the 
utheito praetiraliv um (‘presented area of 
Wtlieiri India and the N. W. K. Pro\ mee. 

The main aims and objects of tin* Chamber 
ue to promote and pioteet commerce and 
mlustiies, to obtain the redress ot any gnev- 
iikcs and hardships under which tin* gcneial 
nenantiU* community suffer, and to establish 
ust and (nputable piineiples ot trading, et< 
Ciiong its other actiuties, the Chamber mnler- 
akes the conduct ot sur\e>s and arlutintious, 
registration ot trade marts, etc 
iMembeis an* elected by ballot, tin* entrance 
■e and annual subscription lor linns in Laboie 
big Its. 100 and Its 200 icspocti\ely. 


The following are the Oflieers, Committee, etc., 
for the year fiom April 1927 — 

Chanman . Mr. W. It. Maepherson. 

Vice-Chairman : Mr. D. J. Horn. 

Committee: Messrs. 1) May Arundell, m.c., 
Itai Bahadur L. Uhanpat Uai, m.i, (\, 
I*. H. (iuc-t, C. F Laboule, J. McIntosh, 
Uwcti Roberts, MfiO, Raja Kam, AN . 
llobeit", Hon’bU* Itai Bahadm L. Ram 
s.iran I ) is, oik., MOK, n. j. Rustoinji. 
1) W Toascdale, L) B. TTe\oi , o B.E. 

Set retail/ Mr. H7.I. Martin. 

Office C «v M. Gazette Buildings, The Mall, 
Calnue. 


UPPER INDIA. 


'I he Upper India Chamber wf Commerce 
concerned with trade, commerce and mantl- 
et n res in the United Pi ov luces and has <ts 
hsteied office at Cawnpore. Members are 
'cted by the Committee, subject to conflrma- 
in by the next genera) meeting ofthe Chamber, 
aitlemen distinguished for public service, or 
dnenfc in commerce or manufactures, may be 
icted honorary members of the Chamber by 
e members in a General Meeting and such shall 
exempted from paying any subscription to 
t Chamber. There is no entrance fee for 
bnbership, but subscriptions are payable 
follows : — A Arm, company or associ- 


ation having its place of business in Cawn- 
pore, Rs. 300 a year ; an individual member, 
resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore, 
Its. 3^0 ; firms or individuals having their places 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
half the abovo rates, but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Cawnpore necessitate* payment 
of full rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, 
which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
tees ot from four to seven members each, 
at trade centres where membership in 
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sufficiently numerous to justify the step. Such 
Local Committees have power to communicate 
only with the Central Committee. 

The Chamber appoints arbitration Tribu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis- 
putes when invited, to do so, members of the 
'Tribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators. 

The Chamber has in the present year 67 
members, one honorary member and six 
affiliated members. 

The following are the officers : — 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce Com- 
mittee : — President — Mr. A. L. Carnegie 
(The British India Corporation Limited) ; 
Vi re -President. — Mr. J. M. Lownie (Messrs. 
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Begg, Sutherland <ft Co., Ltd.); Members — 
Mr.G. M. Hunter Thoms (The Muir Mills Com- 
pany, Limited) ; Mr. T. Gavin Jones, m. l. a. 
(Messrs. D. Waldio & Company, Limited) ; Mr. W. 
It. Watt, m.a. (Cawnpore) ; Mr. Menzies, o.B.K. 
(The British India Corporation, Limited) ; Babu 
Bam Narain (Gawnpore) ; Mr. H. Horsman, 
M.c. (The Swadeshi Cotton Mills Co., Ltd.); 
Mr. J. BA Gray, (The National Bank of India, 
litd.) ; Mr. U. C. Sandys (East Indian ltailway) ; 
Representatives on the United Provinces Legis- 
lative Council — Mr. E. M, Souter, M.ii.o (Messrs. 
Ford & Macdonald, Ltd.) & Mr. J.P. Srivas- 
tava, M .Sc., M.L.O., Gawnpore.) 

Secretary . — Mr. J. G. It. an, m b.e. 

Bead Clerk.— Babu B. N. Ghosal. 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has its 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the care 
of mercantile interests on the usual lines in the 
Punjab, the North West Frontier Province 
and Kashmir. The Chamber has Branches 
at Amritsar and Lahore. Membership is by 
ballot and is restricted to Banks, Merchants 
(wholesale), Railways and proprietors of large 
industrial interests. The entrance fee is Rs. 100 
and the rate oi subscription Rs. 180 per year. 
The Chamber returns one member to a seat on 
the Reformed Punjab Legislative Council jointly j 
with the Punjab Trades Association, and 
shares representation in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly with other Chambers which are 
members of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India and Ceylon, in the seat 
allotted to the Associated Chambers. The 
Clumber is a member of the Federation of 
Chambers of Commerce, London. The Chamber 
Is represented on the Municipal Corpoiation 
of Delhi as well as on the Ea°t Indian 
Railway Advisory Committee, Cawnpore 
the Cotton Excise Duties Advisory 
Committee, Bombay ; and the Auxiliary Force 0 
Committees, Delhi & Lahore Military 
Arras. 


The Managing Committee meets alternately 
at Delhi and Lahore and the following are 
office bearers: — 

Chairman : Mr. P. Mukerjee ; Deputy Chair- 
man : Mr. D. (}. W. Teasdale, Members : Mr. V. 
F. Gray, m.l.c. (Messrs. R. J. Wood & Co., 
Delhi) ; Mr. R. E. Grant-Govan (Messrs. Govan 
Brothers, Ltd., Delhi) ; Mr. II. A. Steerwood 
(Lloyd’s Bank, Limited, Delhi) ; Mr. Shri Ram 
(Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co., Ltd.. Delhi) ; 
Sardar Saheb Sardar Hob ha Singh (Khalsa 
Spinning and Weaving Mills, Delhi); Mr. K. 
C. Roy, o.i K., m.l.a. (The Eastern News 
Agency., Ltd., Delhi) Mr. J. C. F. David- 
son (Messrs. Bird & Co., Delhi) ; Mr. D. B. 
Trevor. o.b.E. (North Western Railway, Lahore); 
Sardar Mohan Singh Rais, Rawalpindi ; The 
Hon’ble R. B. Lala Ramsaran Pass, O.I E., 
m.l A. (The Melaram Cotton Mills, Lahore); 
Mr. Laehhmi Narain (Messrs. I. D. Lachmi 
Narain, Amritsar) ; Mr. Moti Ram Mehra 
(Messrs. Moti Ram Mehra & Co., Amritsar) ; 
Mr. A. 0. Mullen (The Amritsar Distillery Co., 
Ltd., Amritsar) ; Mr. Robertson Taylor (The 
East India Carpet Co., Ltd., Amritsar). 

Secretaries. — Messrs. A. F. Ferguson & Co. 
Chartered Accountants, Delhi. 


UNITED PROVINCES. 


The number of members on register is 126 
(97 Local and 29 Mofussil). All the important 
commercial and industrial interest of the Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh are represented.— 

President Mr. W. C. De’Noronha, Proprie- 
tor of Messrs. M. X. De’Noronha & Son, 
Cawnpore . 

Vice-Presidents Babu Sri Ram Khanna. 
(Managing Director of Messrs. Ramchand 
Gurshai Mai Cotton Mills Co., Ltd., Luck- 
now), Lala Ram Kumar Newatia of Messrs. 
Ram Kumar Rameshwar Das, Cawnpore. 

Secretary Rai Bahadur Babu Vikramajit 
Singh, Advocate, M. L. 0., Director of 


British India Corporation, Ltd., Cawn- 
pore. 

Joint- Secretary : — Babu Gur Prasad Kapoor 
of Messrs. Basti Ram Mata Din, Cawn- 
porc. 

Members of the Committee : — Lala Ramesh- 
war Prasad Bagla ; Lala Salig Ram ; 
Mr. I. D. Varshnnle ; Lala Mahadco 
Prasad ; Lala Basdeo Dalmia: Rai Sahib Lala 
Gopi Nath ; Babu Dwarka Prasad Singh : 
Mr. Hira Lai Khanna ; Mr. Chaman Lai 
Mehta ; Mr. Mlsri Lai ; Mr. Krishna Lai 
Gupta ; Lala Nand Ram Mehrotra; Lala 
Padam Pat Singhania; Babu Beharl Lai ; 
Lala Shyam Lai. m. A.* Mr. B. T, Thafcur, 
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BURMA. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
headauarters at Ban goon, exists to encourage 
friendly feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects involving their common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manufactures and, in particular, the general 
mercantile Interests of the provinc^to communi- 
cate with public authorities, associations and 
individuals on all matters, directly or indirectly 
affecting these Interests, and to provide for 
arbitration between parties willing to refer to, 
and abide by, the judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber. The following are 
affiliated bodies: — 

Burma Fire Insurance Association. 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents’ Association. 

Rangoon Import Association. 

Burma Motor T nsu ranee Agents’ Association. 

The Chamber elects representatives to the 
following Public Bodies : — 

Council of State. 

Burma Legislative Council. 

Rangoon Port Trust Board. 

Rangoon Corporation. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees. 

Pasteur Institute Committee. 

Burma University Council. 

Rangoon Development Trust. 

Police Advisory Board. 

Rangoon European Stipend Board. 

Accountancy Classes Advisory Board, Ran- 
goon. 

Advisory Committee Constituted under the 
Auxiliary Force Act, 1920. 

Rangoon General Hospital Advisory 

Committee. 

Local Railway Advisory Council. 

Rangoon Water Supply Committee. 

Bigandant Home for Incurables. 

All British corporations, companies, firms o r 
persons engaged or interested in mercantile 
Pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners and brokers or who are connected with 
tgrieulture, mining, manufactures, insurance, 
“ilwayB, commerce, art, science or literature 
hall be eligible to become Chamber Mombers. 
^ very non- British concern or person, similarly 
'Qg&ged or interested as indicated above, other 


than a subject of a State with which the British 
Empire was at War on September 19th, 1918, 
shall be eligible for election ns an Associate Mem- 
ber. The annual subscription of each Chamber 
Member shall be Rs. 480 per annum and of each 
Associate Member Rs. :i60 per annum. An 
entrance fee of Rs. 150 Is payable by eaeb new 
Member. Officials and others indirectly con- 
nected with the trade of the province or who 
may have rendered distinguished service to the 
interests represented by the Chamber ^ may be 
elected by the Committee either on t’^ir own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Member* as 
Honorary Members of the Chamber. Honorary 
Members are not required to subscribe to the 
funds of the Chamber. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad- 
dition to its ordinary work. It does not 
publish any statistical returns. 

Secretary. — B. P CTlstall, Eeq. 

Representative on the Council of Stale.— 
Hon’ble Mr. K. B. TIaiper. 

Representatives on the Burma Legislative 
Council. — M. Joaktn. E^q., m.l.c. and F. H* 
Wrougliton, Esq., M. to. 

Representatives on the Rangoon Port Tiust 
Board . — M. L Burnet, Esq., J. R. Turner, Esq > 
W. T. Ilowison, Esq., and C. G. Wodehouse, 
Esq. 

Representative on the Rangoon Corporation— 
A. P. Baxter, Esq. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustee. — J. R. D. 
Ulascott, Esq .cir,mlc. 

Pasteur Institute Committee. — J. R. D* 

Clascot , Esq., 0.1 MIC. 

Burma University Council. — H. Smiles, Esq., 
M A. 

Rangoon Qeneial Hospital Advisory Com • 
nnttee — I). A. Dalzic), Esq. 

Police Advisory Board — A. P. Baxt T, Esq. 

Rangoon Development 2'rust. — T. Cornuck, 
Esq., M.L.c. 

Bigandant Home for Incurables. — W. T. 
Ilowison, Esq., M.L 0. 

Accountancy Classes Advisory Board. — Mr. L. 
Baird. 

Local Railway Advisory Council. — M. L. 
j Burnet, Esq. 

i Rangoon Water Supply Committee — W. T. 
i Howison, Esq , J. R. Baird-Smith, Esq., and 
[ T. Reive, Esq. 

Advisory Committee constituted under the A "zi- 
f liary Force ict, 1920. — b. T. Morsher.d, Esq . 
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COCANADA. 


The Coeanada Chamber of Commerce wa? 
established on 29th October, 1868. 

Tue following are the meinbeia of the 
Cha nber which has ita head -quarter-, at 
Coeanada, the chief port on the Coromandel 
Coast, north of Madras — 

Messrs. The Coromandel Co., Ltd * Ripley & 
Co. ; Volkart Bros ; lnnes & Co ; Wilson & 
Co. ; Gordon WoodrofTe <fc Co. (Madras), Ltd. , 
.r. [I. Vavasseur A Co., Ltd.; Burmali- Shell 
Oil Storage & Distributing Co., of India, Ltd. 
Northern Circirs Development Co., The Bom 
bay Co., Ltd., The Agent, Imperial Bank of 
India. 

Members op the Committee 
Mr. R. F. Stevenson (Chairman) 

,, H. W. (1 Colley. 

,, A. Graham 

Mr. G. Gonipertz {Set rcta /•//). 

Tne rales of the Chamber provide that by 
the term ‘ member’ bo understood a mercan- 
tile firm or establishment, or Ili» perm incut 
Agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrying on business 
in Coco uad a or other pi ice in the Districts 
of Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatatn, and 
Ganjam, and duly elected accoiding to 
the Rules of the Chamber, and that 
all such be eligible- but. only members 
resident in Coeanada can hold oihee. 


Members are elected by ballot. The 
Committee, when called upon by disputing 
members or non-members of the Chamber, 
give their decision upon all questions of 
mercantile usage and arbitrate upon any 
commercial matter referred to them for 
(Inal judgment. In either case a minimum 
fee of Rs. 16 must accompany the reference 
with Rs. 5 from a nonmember and lie. 1 from 
a member as payment tor the Chamber’s 
Sealed Certificate. 

The Committee consisting of 3 members, 
including the Chairman, is elected by 
ballot at the general meeting iu January 
in each year for a term of 12 months. 
The entrance lee for each member, whose 
placo of business is In Coeanada, is Its. 
100 and for each member whose place 
of business is elsewhere is Its. 50. The 
subscription for each member whose place 
of business is in Coeanada is Its. 120 per annum 
payable quarterly an J for each member whose 
place of business is elsewhere is Its. CO per 
annum, payable iu advance. Committee meet- 
ings are hold on the 1st Tuesday in the month 
and general meetings on the 3rd Tuesday or 
when ot do red. 

A Fortnightly Circular of cuncnt rates ot 
produce, freights, and exchange is drawn up by 
tbi< Committee. 


CEYLON. 


The Ceylon Chamber of Cnrumeicu was esta- 
blished on the 25th March 1839 and was in- 
corporated in 1895, with its headquarters 
at Colombo. All firms and persons engaged 
in the general trade of Ceylon ate admissible 
as members and every person or linn deslious 
of joining the Chamber mint alter having 
lurnished one month’s notice oi their intention 
to apply for membership be proposed by ' 
one member, seconded by another and bal- 
lots for by the whole Chamber. The affairs 
ot the Chamber are conducted by a Board of 
Directors consisting of Chairman and Vice- 
Cnairman and 10 members. 


The following Is the membership of the 
Board at the present tune : — 

Mr. S. I*. ILiyley, (Chairman), Mr. G. H. Figg 
(Vice-Chairman), Mr. George Brown, Mr. C. 
S Bums Mr. J M. Caldwell, Mr. It. W. 
I Fouke, Mi.H.G. I’. Maddoel.s, Sir. JC. A 

I JVaicy, Mr. A. 1). Skiine, Mr. G. G. Smith, 

and Mr. .1. A. Tarbat. 

Secretary. — Mr. C. F. Whitaker. 
Representative in the Legislative Council.- - 
1 Hon’blc Mr. M. J. Caiy. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


The Department of Statistics was reab.orbed 
into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the 1st December 1922. The 
joint department has its office at No. 1, Coun- 
cil House Street, Calcutta, the headquarters 
of the Director-General. It embraces two dis- 
tinct classes of work: (a) the collection and 
dissemination of information connected with 
overseas trade which may be of use to Indian 
firms, and ib) the compilation and publication 


of All-India statistics Among the imp'Ut.iid 
publications for which the Direetor-Geneiiil J s 
responsible are the following annual volume ^ 
Review of the Trade of India, Statement "1 
the Foreign Soa-borno Trade and Navigation 
of British India, Statistical Abstract L ,r 
British India, \gnuiluiral Statistics, Inti- 
mates of Area and Yield of Principal Crop'’ 
and Indian Customs Tariff. The department 
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al9o publishes a weekly journal — “ Tho Indian 
Trade Journal ” — the principal features of 
which are (a) information as to tariff changes 
in foreign countries which affect Indian interests, 
(b) notices ot tenders called for and contracts 
placed by Government departments and public 
bodies, (c) crop reports and forecasts, (d) 
Government orders, communiques and other i 
notifications affecting trade, (c) analysis of In* j 
dian trade statistics, (f) market reports, prices 
and trade movements of the staple exports and 
imports, (g) trade enquiries for securing trade 
Introductions, ( h ) summaries of the leading 
features of consular and other trade reports, 
and (t) abstracts of the, proceedings of the 
various Chambers of Commerce in India 

The Department also administers the Com- 
mercial Library and Reading room located 
at No. 1, Council House Street. Calcutta This 
was at flr-t a small departmental hr ary used 
for the purpose ot answering enquiries, hut in 
1919 ihc Government of India agreed to the 
tormation of a combined technological library 
ot reference in Calcutta in place of f he separate 


libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Statistics, and Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Commercial Librarj 
and Reading Room was placed under the admin- 
istrative control of the Director-General. It 
has now been expanded into a first -class tech- 
nical binary containing over 11,100 volumes 
as well as Indian and foreign statistical publi- 
cations, and over 400 technical and commer- 
cial journals and market reports. Ordinarily 
hooks are consulted in the Library, but they are 
also available on loan upon deposit of value 
throughout India. 

The Department works in close co-operation 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern- 
ment Departments in India, with the Indian 
Tiade Commissioner in London, with His 
Majesty’s Trade Commissioners in India and 
t he Dominions, and with Consular Officers in 
various parts of tho world. And the yearly 
increase in its correspondence show's that it hs 
steadily being used more and more both by firm* 
in Tndia and by overseas firms interested in 
Indian exjioits. 


THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


The British Trade Commissioners In India ure, 
part of tho world-wide Commercial Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government. The 
Department ot Overseas Trade, London, which 
is the headquarters of this organisation, is a 
joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office and w'as created in 1917 with the 
specific object of stimulating the ovor-ens trade 
of the United Kingdom liy securing eommeicial 
information from all parts of the world ; by dis 
stminaiing it to Butish manufacturers and 
exporters ; by undertaking such special con- 
structive activities ns may be found possible ; 
uul by assisting traders in the removal of their 
difficulties. The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade ft passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restuctive or regulative 
orders. Briefly, the policy on which it is based 
is the policy of assistance without interference 

The Department of Overseas Trade maintains 
a network of trained and experienced Coinmcr- 
»*iul Intelligence Officers throughout tlic world, 
who forward a constant, supply of commercial 
mlormation to London and provide local assj.st- 
nee in the promotion of British economic inter- 
t its. Those on crscas officers who arc stationed 
m the British Empire arc members of the Trade 
* | mimissioner Service while Foreign countries 
fie served by the Commercial Diplomatic Ser- 
W e forming part of the British Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service 

Mr. T. M. Ainscough,O.B e„ was appointed Hi H 
Majesty's Senior Trade Commissioner in India 
"i January 1918 and opened an office in Calcutta 
to March of that year. For five years, owing to 
Bio pressing need for economy in the Public 
Service, he was singlehanded in covering this 


vast territory. Tn 1923, however, two addi- 
tional Trade Commissioners were appointed to 
India. Mr. W. D. M. Clarke was posted to the 
Calcutta office and Major R. W. Clarke opened 
an offleo in Bombay at Exchange Buddings, 
Sprott Road, Ballard Estate. The territory is 
now divided between the Calcutta and Bombay 
posts ami this development aliow's the Senior 
Officer to t.rav el almost continuously to any part 
of India which may call for his attention and to 
devote his time to some of the broader politico- 
ceonomie problems which are becoming so im- 
portant in view of the changing political condi- 
tions in India. 

Functions of Commissioner.—Thc primary 

duty of the British Trade Commissioner com- 
poses the collection of information in regard to 
opportunities that may arise within his territory 
for securing and developing trade by British 
manufacturers and merchants, both in th<b 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire. He is, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of Trade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affecting the trade 
Industry and commerce of his area. His general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his area ; to enter 
into personal relations with the Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and with the principal representative 
importers and local manufacturers ; to visit the 
principal commercial centres ; to report upon 
foreign competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and new legislation affecting trade ; 
to make an annual general report on the condi- 
tions and prospects of trade in his area ; and to 
furnish special reports and monographs on 
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particular questions which are likely to be of 
interest to British manufacturers and exporters. 
He is also expected to supply a regular flow of 
commercial information of all kinds to his de- 
partment ; to maintain an active correspondence 
with firms in the United Kingdom or the Domi- 
nions who wish to extend their trade with his 
area ; and to give all possible assistance to the 
representatives of British firms who may visit 
his territory. 

Every effort is made by His Majesty's Trade 
Commissioners to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents in India. The offices 
are equipped with a complete range of directo- 
ries and reference books of all kinds and informa- 
tion is available with regard to such matters as 
tariff conditions, port dues and charges through- 
out the world, etc. A library consisting of over 
1,000 catalogues of the leading British manu- 
facturing engineers is maintained in Calcutta and 
Bombay, and firms desiring information with 
regard to specific manufacturers of particular 
machinory or processes are invited either to 
call personally or to communicate their require- 
ments in writing. Tt Is hoped that local im- 
porters and buyers will cooperate by making 
a more extended use of the information 
available In the offices and by bringing to 
the attention of the British Trade Commissioners 
any cases where the interests of exportes from 
the United Kingdom or the Dominions may be 
adversely affected by foreign competition or 
otherwise. 

For many years British traders havo deplored 
the fact that there have not been available 
officials with commercial experience who could 
help them in voicing their difficulties and in 
meeting foreign competition. As a rule these 
complaints eulogized the Consuls of other coun- 
tries and invited tho attention of Government 
to thur many virtues. Tn response to this agita- 
tion the greatest care has been taken by the 
British Government to select, as their trade 
officers Overseas, men of sound commercial 
training and experience who have acquired somo 


repntation in their respective spheres, and a 
comprehensive and businesslike organisation 
has been built up at the Department of u verseas 
Trade, London, to deal with the information 
sent home. It now rests with the British mer- 
cantile community, both at home and also Over- 
seas, to co-operate freely and frankly with the 
Trade Commissioners and to recognize the work 
they are doing in the Imperial interest by assist- 
ing them with such information and particulars 
with regard to foreign competing goods, condi- 
tions of trade, etc., as they are able to afford. 

n. M.'s tra.de Commissioners in India. 
Calcutta— 

Mr. T. M. Ainscough, o.B.E., 

TTis Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India and Ceylon. 

Mr. W. D. Montgomery Clarke, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta. 

Post Box No. 683, Fairlie House, Falrlie 
Place. 

Telegraphic Address — •“ Tradcom, Cal- 
cutta.’ * 

Telephone No. “ Calcutta 1042.’* 
Bombay — 

Major R. W. Clarke, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Bombay. 

Post Box No. 815, Exchango Buildings, 

Sprott Road, Ballard Estate. 

Telegraphic Address — “ Tradcom, Bombay” 

Telephone No.—" Bombay 23095.** 

Ceylon — 

Imperial Trade Correspondent, 

The Principal Collector of Customs 
Colombo. 


INDIAN COTTON 

Tne origin of this fiscal measure dates back 
to 1894 when the embarrassment caused to the 
finances of India by the fail in oxchange drove 
ehe Government of India to the necessity of 
adopting measures to mcreaso their sources of 
revenue. Among these measures was the re- 
Imposition of the Customs Tariff which had been 
in force prior to 1882 subject, however, to this 
difference that cotton yarns and fabrics, which 
had formerly been subjected to an import duty, 
were iu 1894, excluded from the list of dutiable 
articles. This paitial re-imposition of import 
duties had been recommended by the Herschcll 
Commission which, in reporting m 1893 on the 
currency question, had favoured this method 
of adding to the revenue as being the least likely 
to excite opposition. In point of fact, however, 
this reconunend&tlo 1 which was carried into 


DUTIES ACT. 

effect in the Indian Tariff Act of March 1894 
gave rise to very marked opposition. In sup- 
port of their policy the Government appealed to 
the Resolutions passed in 1877 and reaffirmed in 
1879 by the House of Commons, the first of 
which had condemned the levy of import duties 
on cotton fabrics imported into India as “being 
contrary to sound commercial policy, ** while 
the latter called upon the Government of India 
to effect ** the complete abolition of these duties 
as being unjust alike to the Indian consumer 
and to the English producer.’* It was, how- 
ever, an open secret that the decision to exclude 
from the list of dutiable articles cotton yarns 
and fabrics was not the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India but that of the Secretary of 
State It was pertinently pointed out that 
tho volume of trade in cotton goods and 
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yams then represented nearly one-half of 
the total imports from abroad, and that the 
exemption of these important commodities when 
practically every single other commodity was 
being subjected to an import duty could not be 
Justified on its merits as a sound fiscal measure, 
much less when it was an admitted fact that 
tho Budget would still show a deficit. 

Excise Duties Imposed— The opposi- 
tion to this measure, though it failed to secure 
its rejection in the Legislative Council, was 
strong enough to induce the Secretary of State 
to reconsider the matter. Yielding to the unit- 
ed representations of the Government of India 
and of Indian public opinion, His Majesty's 
Government eventually agreed to the re-im- 
position of import duties on cotton yams and 
fabrics provided that it could be shown that such 
a measure was necessitated by the position of 
Indian finances, and that it was combined with 
an Excise duty which would deprive the import 
tax of any protective character. Accordingly 
iu December 1894, consequent on the further 
dcfcerioiation in the financial position, two bills 
were introduced in the Legislative Council. 
The first of these subjected cotton yams and 
fabrics to the general import duty of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem. The second imposed an Excise 
duty on all cotton yarns of 20's and above pro- 
duced by Mills in British India. In introduc- 
ing this latter Bill the then Finance Minister, 
Sir James Westland, was careful to explain 
that the policy underlying its provisions had 
been imposed on the Government of India by 
the Secretary of State in pursuance of the Re- 
solution of the House of Commons quoted above. 
The provisions of this particular Bill are of 
little interest. From the first it was recognised 
that they were unpractical, Lancashire and 
Indian spinners disagreed as to the point at 
which the line should be drawn exempting Indian 
yarns from the Excise Duty. Practical diffi- 
culties were pointed out by Indian spinners as 
to tho impossibility of spuming precisely to a 
particular count. From the Lancashire point 
of view it was contended that the Bill offered 
facilities for evasion while it was admitted that 
under the system adopted in the Bill, the taxa- 
tion of Indian and Lancashire products was 
not being carried out on a similar basis. 

Act of 1896. — The Act was in fact doomed 
to be short-lived, and in December 1895 the Gov- 
ernment of India were compelled to reconsider 
the whole position and to introduce an entirely 
new measure which became law in January 
1890 as the Indian Cotton Duties Act II of 1896. 
This measure proceeded from two conclusions, 
namely, that no attempt should be made to 
obtain any duty from yams whether imported 
or locally manufactured, and that an equal rate 
of duty should be applied to all woven goods 
whether Imported or of Indian origin. With 
the objoct of conciliating the opposition, the 
rate of duty was fixed at 3|per cent, as opposed 
to the general rate of Customs duty of 
5 per cent. The main provisions of the Act 
provided that the assessment for the purposes 
oi collecting the Excise duty should be based 
on returns submitted by the mili-owners ; and 
that provision should be made for a rebate iu 
the cqse of woven goods exported out of India. 
No control beyond a requirement that statis- 
tical returns should be furnished was attempted 


in respect of spinning mills. On the other hand 
certain concessions in the matter of import duty 
on Mill stores were made by executive order so 
as to place Indian Mills on a footing more or 
less equal to tbeir Lancashire competitors. 

Criticisms of the Measure. — It is not 
possible within the limits of the present articlo 
to do more than summarise the criticisms with 
which this measure was received in India. Much 
of the opposition was based on grounds of a 
transient character; as for instance that the 
Indian industry was then m a state of continu- 
ed depression and that it bid been hard hit, 
particularly in respect of its export trade, by 
the currency legislation, and by the uncer- 
tainty as to the fiscal policy of Government. In 
some quarters objection was ottered to the ex- 
emption of yarn, which was shown, would 
place the Indian hand weaving industry at an ad- 
vantage with the Indian power weaving industry. 
But the hostility to this measure, as also to the 
eailier measures already described, clearly 
proceeded from the feeling that the policy of 
the Government of India and of the Secretary 
of State had been dictated by Lancashire, and 
that the action of Lancashire was due not so 
much to the fact that there was any real com- 
etition between Indian and Manchester goods, 
ut to a desire to handicap the Indian industry 
whose progress was already causing uneasiness 
to Lancashire interests. It was argued that 
the imports from Lancashire were practically 
all of the higher counts, which, for climatic and 
other reasons, Indian mills could not produce ; 
that in any case the advantage to the Indian 
millowner of the import duty was inconsiderable 
and was counterbalanced by certain draw- 
backs, arising from the inferiority of Indian 
labour, which could not be overcome ; and that 
this advantage, such as it was, could scarcely 
be said to have a protective character, in view 
of the higher cost of initial equipment in the 
case of an Indian mill which has to import its 
machinery, and of working expenses conse- 
quent on the scarcity of skilled labour and on 
the necessity of importing stores required m the 
production of cloth. Finally, from the stand- 
point of the consumer, very severe criticism was 
directed against tne reduction, in favour of 
imported cotton goods, of the general rate of 
duty from 6 per cent, to 3$ per cent, on the 
ground that the effect of the legislation would 
relieve the richer classes who were consumers 
of the finer Manchester fabrics and impose 
new taxation on the poorer classes whose rc. 
quirements were met by the Indian mills. 

Later Factors in the Situation.— Since 
the passing of this measure into law the policy 
of the Government of India in this respect has 
frequently been the subject of attack in the 
press and in the Legislatures in India, while it 
has also formed the subject of continued re- 
presentations by the industrial interests affected 
and political organizations. In more recent 
years the agitation in favour of the abolition 
of the Excise duties was revived by the growth 
in England oi a strong body of public opinion 
in opposition to the policy of Free Trade. Ad- 
vantage was taken of this new phase in English 
economic thought to press on behalf of India tho 
acceptance of a policy of Protection — now 
adopted by the Government of India in the 
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form of discrim inatlng use of tbe current tiocea- 
a rlly high important tariff for fosterlug Imlian 
industries — and tho removal of tlio Excise 
duties wa a claimed by the opponents of this 
measure as a necessary corollary of the applica- 
tion to the British Empire of tho principles 
associated with the name of Mr. Chamberlain. 
A new factor in the situation which strengthened 
the position of those who wore in opposition to 
the Excise duties was to be found in tho severe 
competition which Indian mills have to face in 
China as well as In India from the Japanese in- 
dustry. Tiie Japanese market was lust to India 
in theearh yc.vrsof thiaeentury. More reccntlv, 
however. Japan lias eutered as a competitor with 
India into tho China market, while within the 
last few years it has pushed its advantage as 
against the Indian tnillowner in the Indian 
market itself. 

Policy of 1917. — The policy of Government 
cowards the Cotton Duties underwent a furl her 
development in 1017. In the budget of tliat 
year provision was made (or interest and sinkiug 
fund charges on £ 100 millions, the contribution 
of India towards the cost of the war. This 
demanded in addition to the natural increase 
in the revenues fresh taxation to the extent ol 
£ 3 millions per annum. Amongst tho expedients 
adopted to produce this revenue was the raising 
of the import duty on cotton goods from Si 
per cent, to 7| per cent, which is the general 
tariff rate. At tne same time the cotton excise 
duty was fixed to remain at the previous figure 
of 3} per cent, thus giving the indigenous 
industry a slight protection to the extent of 
4 per cent. The question of the abolition of 
tbe Excise entirely had to be dismissed from 
consideration in view of the demands upon the 
exchequer, as it was estimated to produce in 
1917- id £ 320,000. By means ol the increase 
In the tariff on Cotton Duties the Finance 
Member estimated to produce an addilion&J 
£ 1 million per annum. The proposal was 
received with immense satisfaction in India 
as a step towards the righting of what is almost 
everywhere regarded as a reverse economic 
wrong. It aroused very vehement protests in 
Lancashire where the cotton Industry organised 
its political vote and brought groat pressure 
to bear upon the Secretary of State to withdraw 
the measure. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the 
then Secretary of State for India, stood Arm 
and with the Government at his back refused 
to budge an inch from the position which he 
had taken up la supporting the Government 
of India in this matter. There were anxious 
momenta in the House of Commons when the 
Labour Party joining with the Irish Nationa- 
lists and the Lancashire vote mobilised its 
forces against the Government especially as 
the attitude of Mr. Asqnitb and his following 
was obscure. In the end Mr. Asquith gave 
his support to the Government policy on the 
understanding that this, in common with all ; 
other fiscal issues, would be reconsidered at the 
sod of the war With this support, the Bill was 
carried through the House of Commons by a 
large majority. 

The Recent Position. '-The question has 
freqneotly come under disc nation in tbe Indian 
Legislature during the past few years sod the 
aew political constitution alters its perspective 


there Inasmuch as It subjects taxation not 
merely to debate but to the actual votes of both 
Council of State ami Legislative Assembly. 
T'li© latter house paid most attention to tho 
Excise ami both the annual Budgets and the 
riuht of unofficial members to move Resolutions 
afforded opportunities for pressing the popular 
view upon Government. Purina the life of 
the first Assembly-- 192 1-1 1)23, inclusive — the 
position was still dominated by tho flnaiHnl 
d iith'ult U s of Government and the necessity for 
utilising every possible source of Income for 
meeting successive deficits. 

Excise Duty Suspended.— In November 
1925 two m mLhg after further pressure from 
the Legislative Assembly which Government 
at tiie time indicated that flic) would regard 
as decisive -o far a* public opinion on t lie 
question of the rival claims reduction of provin- 
cial contributions and ab-dPion r 4 the Excise 
Duty was concerned an Ordinance to suspend 
levy and the col’ potion of the Gotten Excise 
Duty was issued. Thatr Odinaucc stated that 
tho duty would not bo levied amt collected or 
assessed on any cotton g<x>ds produced in any 
mill in British India on or after December 1, 
1925, and before Mar<h 1, 1920. At the same 
time a statement was issued by the Governor- 
General explaining the reasons which led him in 
exercise of the now era conferred upon him by tho 
Government of India Act, to promulgate tliat 
Ordinance. Tho statement was as fol- 
lows. — " In August last when replying to a 
deputation which waited upon me on be- 
half of the tniUowners of Ikmihay an 1 
Ahincdahad to urge the relief of the mill- 
industry from the cotton excise duty I affirmed 
the Government of India stood by tho letter 
and the spirit of the pledge given by my prede- 
cessor, I/ird Hardinge, tliat the excise duty 
would l*e abolished as soon as financial consider- 
ations permitted. At the same time while 
fully recognising the s|x*dal difficulties, with 
which the cotton mill industry in IndiA was 
faced, it was necessary for me to explain tliat it 
was impossible to grant this request 111 the 
middle of the financial year before the year had 
fully declared itself and before tho commit- 
ments and the prospects of next year were 
known. 

'•Again, ou the lftth September 1925 when a 
motion fur suspension of tho collection of the 
cotton excise duty was debated in the Legislative 
Assembly it was made tltuir on behalf of Govern- 
ment that suspension must inevitably bo follow- 
ed Immediately by abolition and that alxdltion 
ought to ho considered only in connection with 
the finances of tho year as a whole, that D, at 
the time of the budget when the claims of the 
cotton mill industry could ho balanced against 
rival claims. It was definitely stated that a 
vote for suspension would he taken by Govern- 
ment as an expression of tho view that the 
abolition of tho cotton excise duty should take 
precedence of other claims. The Assembly 
accepted by a Urge majority tho motion for 
sos pension. 

" The time has not yet come whom a detailed 
estimate of the revenue and expenditure of the 
current year or of the prospects for 1920-27 can 
be made, but the final results of the nuasoon 
ore now noowa and it is possibly t> miko a 
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more reliable estimate of the financial position 
than In September. On such information as 
is now before them, the Government of India 
are satisfied that there would be no serious risk 
of a large deficit in the current year if the cotton 
excise duty were suspended for the rest of the 
year and that there is a reasonable prospect 
that the budget for next year can be balanced 
without assistance from the cotton excise duty 
In the absence of any big change for the worre 
in the next few months. 

“ 1 and my Government have, therefore, come 
to the conclusion that the moment tvas arrived 
when financial considerations j>crmlt of the 
abolition of the duty. This can, however, l>e 
finally accomplished only by the iassage of the 
necessary legislation by the Indian Legislature.” 

*'ln the meanwhile having regard to the emer* 
gency caused by the grave difficulties confront- 
ing tiio industry, to the pledge given and reaffirm- 


ed and to the expressed views of the Legislative 
Assembly, I have decided that with effect from 
the 1st December 1926 the duty shall be sus- 
pended by Ordinance. It is the intention of my 
Government, unless the financial position as 
disclosed In the budget estimates for next year 
substantially fails to confirm present anticipa- 
tions, to place before the legislature at the time 
of the budget proposals for the abolition of the 
duty.** 

The duty, tuning thus been suspended till the 
end of the financial year, 1925-26, was finally 
abolished in the Budget and Finance Bill for 
1926-27 juiced by the Legislature in Alardi 1926. 

The statistics of yarn and cloth production 
previously maintained under the Cotton Duties 
Act are dill com pul so rv urnbr the authority of 
Act X X of 1916 (The Gotten Industry btatiaiics 
Ait ) 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE. 


I lie Indian Centra! Cotton Committee of 
1 9 1 7 • I H a fulDuitimarv of who** r* jK>rt apj* an- 
on page* 291-291 <>f tin Indian V* ar Book of 
192*2, reviewed tin jsoitnm of lottou growing 
in India verv thoroughly and made a *< ri* * of 
recommendation* for tin improvi un nt of cotton 
growing ami marketing which luiv* prov* d to In- 
of the greatest valu- One of tin ir r« * ommenda- 
tion* that a j* rmanent Indian t i utr.il 

Cotton Committee should In- < «d.ibltd»ed to 
promote the welfare of the <<>tton growing 
lmludrv gem ralh to advise the Gov< runn nt 
of India and l/nal Govt rnun nt* in regard to 
matter* of «otton pdt«v. e*pe« lallv with r> f« r- 
ence t< » legislation for the prevention of ma- 
practices and similar nuitter* 

The Indian Central lotion Commilhe wa** 
appoint* d bv r« solution of the Goverununt 
of India in \pril 1921. and work'd as an advi*orv 
ImmIv until 19*2'{ A not In r n » omiiutnlattou 

of the original < oinmlttee wa* that a «otton 
should 1 m* levied to provide fund** for the work 
of the Central Cotton (ommittee and fur agrl- 
eultural ami t< ehnuloglcal rescan it ou cotton 
Tlw* Cotton Cons \«t wan pa.***d in 192. t and at 
the Mime time the Central Cotton CoumiltUe 
was incorporated ami it* m- mlier* ship enlarg'd 
In order to make it full) representative of all 
section* of the industry It* constitution and 
present memlwndiip is as follows 

President - rite \gri< ultura! Adviser to the 
Government of India, c r-offiao (Dr I) Cimi*ton. 
0 I K. 

Representative* of Agricultural 1h pari no nt 
Mr It. D. Amdcttd. C.l K., Director of Agri- 
culture. Madras. Mr T. K Main. o.tt k . 
Director of Agriculture. Iknnbav . Mr. 
G Clarke. r.i.K . Director of Vgruultun*. 
Pulled Provinces . Mr. I) Millie «* ! k . Direc- 
tor of Agriculture Punjab . Mr. K J Plvmcn, 
Director of Agrlcultun*. Central Provinces, 
Mr. T. D. Stock, Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Burma 

Tlw Director-General of Commercial futelli- 
genre and Statistics (c r -oJJlcu>), Dr. 1> B 
Meek, O.B.K . 

Reprt+cnUUtiX* of Chamber of Commerce and 
AioociaUon *. — Mr. W. Bills Jones, (Vloc- 


Pre*id* lit i , l.a*t India Cotton \hmm lation . Mr 
A fott.tdi Iknnbav riiamber of (onum rte , 
Mr S D >aklatwala, Bombay Millowners' 
\s*o< utton , Mr i*ur*)iot.tuida* Tlutkurdas, 
Kt . «’ t v ol. mi 1 Hie Indian Mer- 
* bants’ Cliambf r Bombay. Mr F G. 'Jraver*. 
Karachi Chamber <d < otmuerce . Seth Kastur- 
Idui l.ilhliai, MU Ahiicdabad Millowners* 
\*so<intioii. Mr > L •'unoml*. Tut icon n 
t lunula r of (ouunepe Air S H T.tvlor, 
Fpl* r India rh.tiub. r of « mumerc* . 1-ala Xiran* 
jau Prasad, Karat hi Indian M»r< hunts' Vs«o- 
« lation Mr \V llol* rt*. l.mpire lot ton Grow- 
ing 1 4tri*or<ition 

| Co m/ncmal licpmcntatitcs A out mated by 
j f.itcul (lots rmtu at* --.-dr > B M< hta Kt . 

! (lb, Kao Batuidur J J IK sliinukh (entrai 
■ Provtne**: Mr, Kola rt In'. Madras. Kai 
j Bahadur laila S*wak Itam, MIC, Punjab; 

: Mr B K I-vhiri, lk ngal 

j Co-operative RepnsentaUxe -Kao K,*ln l> V| 

' Krishna Mcnon, B.v 

! lbpr**cnUtfuat of ( ottun (Jrouvrt - M K K\., 

, K. Vppu*wamv Xatdu Garu. M K ltv : B. I*. 

; sesha Uetldl Gam. Madras . Kao Bahadur Bhim- 
' blial Ham hliodji Naik. mlc, Mr. Bakshi 
Darghan-ingb, Boml*a> . K unwar Bikram 
Milk’ll, MLC, Kni Ntheb M ,\ ln |ui Prasad, 

> MLC. \ mb d Provinces , Mtniar I jjal Singh, 
i M a . M L c . Capt 1 . 11. G Convillc, Punjab ; 

Kao Bahadur M G Ik-hpande: Air. M. P. 
j Kollie. n\ . ll.h , IILO. Cuitral Provinces 
| and Ik rar 

j lifpre*cntatui <- of I whan Stats* -Mr. B. A. 

C<dhus. r i h , I o , Dm < tor-lieiu ral of lndus- 
1 trie** ami Commerce, llvderalaid StAtc ; Mr. C. 

; V. Sane, b Ag . M sc , Director of Agriculture, 
j Bannla Stat** . Mr H H l’andya. Administra- 
tive Officer, IH*partment of Agriculture, 
J Gwalior, Gwalior State Mr V. Howard. OIK, 
Din'ct*»r, Institute of Plant Industry and 
Agricultural Adviser to the States In tVntral 
India and Kajputana. 

Additional person* noun tutted by the Gar rraor- 
Ueneral «a ( 'owned. — Mr. C. tt. Palairet, Keprc~ 
scntatlvc of the Indore State ; Dr. AV. Young- 
man. Economic Botanist to Government, Cen- 
tral Provinoes; Bao Sahcb Bliimbhal M. IKstai 
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Deputy Director of Agriculture, Surat, Cujorat : 
Dr. W. Burns, Principal, Agrieultuial College, 
Poona, Mr. G. R. Hihon, Cotton Specialist, 
Madras ; Dr. L. C Coleman, Director of Agri- 
culture, Mysore State. 

Secretary. — Mr. J. H. Ritchie, m.a., B.SC., 
i.a.s. 

Deputy Secretary. — Mr. \V. J. Jenkins, M.A., 
B.sc., i.a.s. (on leave ) 

Director * — •Technological Laboratory.— Mr. 

A. James Turner, m.a., b. sc. 

From the commencement the Central Cotton 
Committee took steps to deal with the various 
malpractices reported by the oiiginal Committee 
which by spoiling the reputation oi the Indian 
cottons and rendering them less \aluahle lor 
spinning purposes, weie reducing the returns of 
the grower and causing great economic loss to 
the country at large. 

The Cotton Transport Act pawl'd in 
1923 enables any Local (Jon eminent with the 
consent of its Legislative Council to notity 
definite areas ol cotton lor protection and to 
prevent the importation of cotton from outside 
the area except under license. Pnor to the 
passing of the Act inferior cottons were imported 
in large quantities into the staple cotton tracts 
for purposes ot adulteration, and the leputatiou 
of several valuable cottons had been ruined by 
this abuse. The Act has now been applied to the 
most important staple cotton areas ot the Bom- 
bay and Madras Presidencies and oi the Baroda, 
Rajpipla, Chhota Udepur Hyderabad and Hol- 
kar States and with excellent results. 

More recently the Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Fa o trie j Act, (XII of 1925) has been 
passed which provides tor a certain measure ot 
control of ginning and pressing factories and 
especially for the marking of all bales of cotton 
pressed with a piess mark and seual nnmlui 
which cnabli s them to lie tiated to then origin 
This Act, with the minimum ol ollb lal intu- 
ference, plaies the cotton trade in a position 
itself to deal wit li abuses, ami should lead to a 
very marked improvement m the quality of 
Indian cottons. 

The Central Cotton Committee has also 
devoted considerable attention to constrin five 
action for the improvement of the marketing 
of cottons and to bringing to the notice ol the 
trade, both in India and abroad, those improved 
varieties which have now reached a eoni'ii-ieiul 
scale and has carried out some important in- 
quiries into the financing of the cotton crop 
up-country and primary cotton marketing 
As an instance of the progress in cotton growing 
which has been made since 1917 it may he 
stated that since that date approx lmat- 1> hall 
a million bales of cotton of about 1” staple have 
been added to the Indian crop by the work of 
the Agricultural Departments In general it, 
miy be said that tht Committee attends a com- 
mon meeting ground for representatives ot all 


sections of the. Cotton trade a id of the cotton- 
growing industry thus enabling a number of 
problems to he tackled irom every point of 
view and definite progress mam. towards their 
solution 

Research Studentships. - Tin* Committee 
has also instituted a scheme ol research student- 
ships to enable distinguished graduates of Indian 
Universities to uudeitake leseaieh on cotton 
problems under the direction of experienced 
reaseanh workers in India Six to eight such 
studentships are awarded every year. 

Statistics -By the efforts ol the Committee 
great Impiovement has been elicited in cotton 
statistics. The compilation ot statistics relat- 
ing to the raw cotton received, and ot raw 
cotton consumed in the spiraling mills in the 
British provinces and in the States of Hy deiabad, 
Mysore, Baioda, (Jwalior and Indore, the estab- 
lishment of statistical returns relating to the 
number ot bales of iavv cotton pressed weekly 
in every Province and many of the Indian 
States, and the revival oi the rail-borne trade re- 
turns ot (ottonfor trade blocks arc some ol the 
results already achieved by the Committee in 
tins direction. 

Research —By means of the Cotton Cess the 
Committee is provided with lunds lor t lie promo- 
tion ot research, it maintains m Bombay a 
tally equipped Technological Laboratory winch 
include*' a complete experimental, spinning 
plant and a scientific laboratory for research 
on the cotton fibre. This laboratory provides 
Agricultural Departments with complete and 
authoiitative reports on the spinning value of 
new cottons, thus providing a much needed 
tai flit \ In addition it is now possible to under- 
take research vvoik on a number ot question*- 
connected with the spinning qualities of cotton 
winch hive not b in touched in the past. 
The Laboratory is unique in that it is 
probably tin- only institution of its kind which 
appioac lies the subject primarily from the stand- 
point ot the grower. 

The Committee contributes the greater part of 
the hinds tor the Indore Institute of Plant lndus- 
tiy winch is a Central Agricultural Research 
Institute for cotton where many problems of 
fundamental importance are being studied. 

In addition by means of grauts-in-aid to 
Agricultural Depaitnn-nts it has provided for 
specal investigations on problems of general 
applicability which would otherwise have been 
h it untouched through lack ot staff and funds. 
Such sih 'iu's are in op -ration in all major 
cotton-growing provinces and now number 
thiiteen 

Ills Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Reading) 
when lie visited Bombay in December 1924 and 
foimally opened the Committee’s Spuming La- 
boratory laid great stress on the importance 
and value of the Committee’s work. 


THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Bombay. — The Association is tbe out come 
of the findings of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which was appointed by the Governor- General 
in Council under a resolution dated September 
27th, 1917. Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was in the hands of seven 
distinct bodies, viz., The Bombay Cotton 


Trade Association, Ltd., The Bombay Cotton 
Exchange, Ltd., The Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers' Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., The Marwari Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and 
Muccadums’ Association, Ltd,, and The Japanese 
Cotton Shippers' Association. None of thus# 
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bodies were representative of the trade as a 
whole and their interests often came into con- 
flict with each other. Ihe necessity of a system 
of periodical settlements, surh ns existed in 
Liverpool, was badly felt, especially when 
speculation was rife in futur< s which was so 
excessive in 1918 that the Trade had to in\oke 
the aid of Government to prevent a financial 
crisis. 

The Cotton Contracts Committee was created 
under the Defence of India Act in June 1918 
as a temporary measure under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. G. Wiles, ICS. r Jhis body was 
replaced by the Cotton Contracts Board in 
1919, which continued to function until May 
1922, when the Act under which the Board 
worked was repealed and its functions were 
carried on by the newly constituted East India 
Cotton Association who were granted a charhr 
by Act No. XIV of 1922. Since then the 
Association, subject to its By-laws being pass- 
ed by Government, have controlled the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay. 

The present constitution of the Board is as 
follows’ — Sir Bursbotamdas Thakurdas, Kt , 
c I.k. M u F., M L A , I’rt sideiit, Importers’ 
Panel; Haridas Madhavdas, Esq. Vice-Presi- J 
dent, Exporters’ Panel ; '1 he Hon’ble Mr. 
Ratansey D. Morarji, Lalji Naiaiiji Esq., j 
F. F. Stilemnn, Isq, Millowncrs’ Panel, 
C. P Bramble Esq . G. Boyagis, Esq , Expor- 
ters' Panel ; K IT. McCormack, Esq , Pinreylal 
Sheomukhrai, Esq, Importers’ Panel* F. G 
Tra\era. l’sq , Jjowjeo Metrhjce K*«q , punmis'-ion 
Agents’ and Merchants Panel, .Itthn ( b:u 
Devji. Esq , Purshotam Jivnmlas, Esq,, Jctba- 
wallas’ Panel; Major W. Ellis Junes, Anandi- 
lal Fodar. Esq, Clnmilal B M<l»ta, Esq , 
Brokers’ Panel. 

Officers. 

D. Mehta, Esq , b.a .Secretary, E. Y Wadi- 
son. Esq , J.P . Manager, Clearing House, C M. 
Parikh, Esq., B. Com., Assistant Secretary. 

Some of the objects for which the Associa- 
tion is established are — To provide and main- 
tain suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Exchange in the City of Bombay and else- 
where in India and to regulate admission to 
and prohibition of the use thereof and the 
nature and times of such usir whether m the 
case of the general bodv or particular classes 
or any individual or lirin or company using the 
Exchange; to proMde forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive ami regulate the making, 


carrying out and enforcement or cancella- 
tion of contracts ; to adjust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversies between persons 
engaged in the Cotton Trade ; to establish 
just and equitable principles in the said Trade ; 
to maintain uniformity of control of the said 
trade ; to fix or adopt standards of classi- 
fication of cotton, to acquire, preserve and 
disseminate useful information connectid with 
the Cotton interest throughout all markets; 
to decrease or insure the local risk attendant 
upon business ; and generally to control, pro- 
mote and regulate the Cotton Trade in the 
Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere in India, 
improve its stability and augment the facilities 
with which it may be conducted. To establish 
and maintain a Clearing Bouse for the pur- 
pose of dealing with cotton transactions, and 
to regulate admission to and prohibition of the 
user thereof and the nature and times of such 
user whether m the case of the general body or 
particular classes or any individual or firm or 
company using the Clearing House. To 
regulate the handling and exportation of Cotton 
from India and the importation of Cotton into 
India in so far as it may be imported. To 
bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid in bringing, 
prosecuting, or defending any suits, actions 

{ iroceedings, applications, or arbitrations on 
jehalf of Members or Associate Members or 
| Special Associate Members or otherwise as the 
Directors of the Association mav think proper 
or conducive to the objects of the Association, 
and to prescribe the principle of framing of 
contracts with a view to eliminate the temp- 
tation and possibility of speculative manipu- 
lation 

The Association has t rected a fine Exchange 
Building at Sew ri Cotton Depot, containing 
112 Buyer*’ Booms and 91 Sellers’ Rooms, 
and a large Trading Hall on the lines of 
Liverpool and New York Exchanges, 
j The inaugural ceremony of the opening of the 
| Exchange Building was performed by His Ex- 
J cellencv Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of Bombay 
on the 1st D< comber 1925 in the presence of a 
I large gathering which included most of the 
prominent business men of the City and many 
, leading citizens. 

j There is a membership of 445 members. 

| The Bomba v Cotton Annual containing 
' matters relating to everv branch of the Trade 
is published annually in November and sta- 
tistics are i&sued twice weekly. 


The Textile Industry. 


India has been che home of the cotton trade 
from the earliest times. Its cotton, known as 
white wool, was well known to tho ancients 
and its cloth was familiar to the West in the 
days of the overland route. The name Calico 
comes from the fine woven goods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca hnndlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
“kill can produce. 

Indian Cotton. 

The exports of Indian cotton began to assume 
Importance with the opening of the sea route. 


They received an immense stimulus during the 
American Civil War, when the close blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine in I ancashire, and threw the English 
spinners back on India for their supply of raw 
material. When tho war broke out the ship- 
ments of Indian cotton were 528,000 bales, 
but during the last year of the war they aver- 
aged 973,000 bales. Most of this cotton was 
sold at an enormously inflated price, and 
Induced a flow of wealth into Bombay, the 
great centre of the tTade, for which there was 
no outlet. The consequence was an unprece# 
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dented outburst of speculation known as the 
* Share Mania,’' and when the surrender of Lee 
re-opened the Southern Ports widespread ruin 
followed. It is estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by the Ameri- 
can Civil War aggregated £92 millions. Since 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
interrupted by famine, has steadily increased. 
For the last season for which returns are avail- 
able 1926-27 the total area in all the terri- 
tories reported on was computed at 25 ,006.000 
acres which is 1,194,000 acres the revised 


figures of last vear. The total estimated out- 
turn was 4,952,000 bales of 400 lbs. which is 
528,000 bales below the \ ield of last year. 


Bombay, the Central Provinces and Hy- 
derabad are the chief producing centres. The 
following table gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn. The figures are the estimated 
figures for the past season, and are not exact, 
but they Indicate the distribution of tho 
crop : — * 


1927-28. 


Provinces and States. 

1 Acres in 

1 Thousands. 

I Hales of 400 lb 

1 (Tn thousands) 

Bombay (a) 

0,912 

1,131 

Central" Provinces and Perar , 

4,848 

1,145 

Madras (a) 

1,940 

39 L 

Punjab (f/) 

2,074 

605 

United Provinces (a ) 

047 

200 

Burma 

342 

67 

Bengal (a) 

78 

20 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . 

77 

14 

Assam . . . . . . . . . . . • 

45 

15 

Ajmer-Merwara 

42 

14 

North-West Frontier Province .. .. .. . . 

11 

»> 

Delhi 

2 

1 

Hyderabad 

3,631 

951 

Central India . . 

1,263 

247 

Baroda 

80(1 

127 

Gwalior 

585 

115 

Rajputana 

422 

110 

Mysore 

81 

or, 

Total 

23,812 

5,480 


(a) Including Indian States. 


Exports of Raw Cotton. 


Countries. 

1924-25 

1925-20 

1920-27. 

1927-28 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

cuts. 

United Kingdom 

577,760 

803,620 

309,280 

572,000 

Germany 

622,800 

600 

510,500 

91 5,930 

Holland 

135,080 

1 69.480 

105,560 

125.500 

Belgium 

718,000 

86*,? 00 

566,700 

820.329 

France 

478,580 

08 7,800 

1 40,S6i ) 

659,700 

Spain ' 

Italy 

343,500 

200,280 

192,500 

219,400 

1,731,360 

1 ,628,700 

1 088 40 ) 

1.180,520 

Austria 

27,740 

0,900 

3,640 

200 

Ceylon 

15,260 

24,400 

15,100 

138,260 

Indo-Chlna 

96,440 

155,900 

74,280 

18.140 

China 

1,014,440 

1,948,100 

1,400,30 » 

398,980 

Japan 

5,969,100 

7,4*4,540 

6,577,490 

4,409,900 

United States of America 

117,400 

110,640 

74,700 

110,180 

Other Countries 

29,520 

17,600 

20,920 

18,380 

(cwt.) 

| 11,877,040 I 

14,904,000 

11,385,760 

9,593,580 

Total Bales (400 lbs.) 

3,326,410 | 

4,173,120 

3,188,011 

2,086,202 
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Bombay la the great centre of the cotton whole outturn, which still constats tor the moa 
trade. The principal varieties are Dholleras, part of a short-staple early maturing variety 
Broach, Oomraa (from the Berars), Dharwar suitable to soils where the rainy season is brief 
and Coomptas. Broach is the best cotton 

grown in Western India. Hinganghat cotton, Reference has been made to the popularity 
irom the Central Provinces, has a good repu- of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
bation. Bengals Is the name given to the (lavs of which we have record. This trade 
ootton of the Gangettc valley, and generally grew so large that it excited alarm in England, 
:o the cottons of Northern India. The Madras and it was killed by a series of enactments, 
lottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, commencing in 1701, prohibiting the use or 
Coimbatores and Tinnevellys. The best of sale of Indian calicoes in England. The in- 
ttiese is Tinnevelly. Cambodia cotton has vention of the spinning jenny and the powei 
teen grown with success in Southern India, loom and their development in England convert- 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high ed India from an exporting into an importing 
frices of cotton realised of recent years have country, and made her dependent on the United 
riven a great impetus to cultivation. Govern- Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. The 
nent have also been active in improving the first otteinpt to establish a cotton mill in India 
class of cotton produced, by Reed selection, was in 1838, but the foundations of the industry 
hybridization and the importation of exotic were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
cottons. Although these measures have met In Bombay in 1856. Thereafter, with occa- 
witb a considerable measure of success, they sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the causes, Its progress was rapid. 

The following statement 'ihows the quantity (in pounds) of yarn of all counts spun In all Inm a 
for the twelve mouths April to March, in each of the past 4 years : — 



1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

British India. 




Bombay Presidency 

Madras 

421,450.896 
t 57,836,673 

512,021,482 

64,497,984 

491,839,977 

68,729,564 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

24 122 721 
00/293^876 

31,537,438 
m 795,189 

34,348,644 

60,598,927 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Punjab 

4,545,208 

2,944,650 

4,513.436 

3,173,617 

4,230,410 

3,7*0,455 

Delhi 

Central Provinces and Berar 

8,060,573* 

40,428,204 

10,309,660 

38,895,498 

12,106,954 

42.860,080 

Burma . . . . 

! 1,688,070 

480,113 (b) 

63 975 ( e ) 

Total 

623.370.871 

734,224,411 

724,55*, 386 

Foreign Territory. 

i 

1 



Indian States of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 
Nandgaon, Bhavnagar, Hyderabad 
Wadhwan, Gwalior (Ujjaiu) ana 
Pondicherry (a). . 

03,056,608 

72.891,701 

84,352,461 

Grand Total 

080,427,479 

807,1 16,118 

l 

j 808,910,847 


(a) Including the production of one mill only. 

(b) Represents production during the 4 months April to July 1926 on’y, the mill being 

closed from August 1920. 
ir) Represents production in March 1928. 
t Includes 740,256 lbs. for which details arc not available. 

• Includes 64,285 lbs. 

Note : The cotton mills In Burma started work In .May 1923. 

The spinning of yarn 1 b in a large degree produced about 7 per cent, and 8 per cent, 
centred in Bombay, t,oe mills of that province respectively, while Bengal and the Central 
producing nearly 74 per cent, of the quantity Provinces produced 4*7 and 5*2 per cent. Eire- 
produced In British India. The Un’ted where the production is as yet very limited. 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh and Madras 
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Bombay island, 

Here Is a detailed statement of the quantity (in pounds) and the ooonts, or numbers, of yam 
*pun in Bombay island : — 


— 

1925-26, 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

Nos. 1—10 

56,981,442 

72,797,526 

61,759,070 

„ 11—20 

116,958,465 

153,361,083 

131,023,571 

„ 21— SO 

79,114,206 

104,049,359 

107,482,220 

SI — 40 

5,885,890 

9,201,370 

12,279,694 

Above 40 

2,503,388 

4,306,898 

5 028,497 

Wastes, 4c. 

519,627 

1,142,795 

1,173,798 

TOTAL 

261,962,518 

i 

344,859,030 

318,746,862 

Tarn at Ahmedabad, 



The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows : 

— 



| 1925 - 26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

Noe. 1—10 

! 8,015,632 

2,559,688 

' 2,324,475 

11—20 

44,782,933 

40,001,658 

39,908,359 


; 47,050,486 

50,259,987 

55,062,155 


5,765,488 

8,261,613 

9,622,451 

Above 40 «• •• • « •• 

i 2.126,152 

4,824,932 

3,595,270 

Wastes, 4c, 

[ .... 


.... 

Total .. 

} 102,740,691 

105,907,878 

111,112,716 


¥abn Spun throughout Indta, 

The grand totals of the quantities In various counts of yarn spun In the whole of India 
including Native States, are given In the following table: — 


— 

1925-26. 

i 

1926-27. j 

1927-28. 

Noe. 1 — 10 .. *• •• *• 

95,723,695 

114,644,530 

105,970,987 

„ 11 — 20 •• *• *• •• 

349,024,541 

401,030,310 

388,810,751 

„ 21—80 •• •• •• •• 

213,788,357 

248,310,875 

263,062,948 

M 31—40 •• •• •• •• 

19,737,483 

27,650,853 

33,757,097 

Above 40 .. •• •• •• 

5.834,324 

11,531,458 

11,141,821 

Wastes, Ac. 

1,614,538 

3,986,092 

6,171,243 

TOTAL .. 

686,427.479 

807,116,118 

808,910,847 



The Textile Industry. 


In the early 'days of the textile tndustry the 
energies of the millowners were largely con- 
centrated on the production of yarn, both for 
the China market, and for the handlooms ol 
India. The increasing competition of Japan in 
the China market, the growth of aD indigenous 
industry in China and the uncertainties 
introduced by the fluctuations in the China 
exchanges consequent on variations in the 
price of silver compelled the millowners to 
cultivate the Home market. The general 
tondency of rocent years has been to spin 
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higher counts of yarn, importing American 
cotton for this purpose to supplement the 
Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goods. This 
practice has reached a. higher development in 
Bombay than in other parts of India, and the 
Bombay Presidency produces nearly 78*8 per 
cent of the cloth woven in India. The United 
Provinces produces 3*2 per cent., the Central 
Provinces 4 per cent, and Madras 4 per cent. 
Grey and Bleached goods represent nearly 74 
per cent, of the whole production. 


Analysis op Woven goods. 


The following brief extract is taken from the statement of the quantity (in pounds and their 
equivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, including Native 
States : — 


Grey and Bleached piece-goods — 

Pounds 

Yards 

Coloured piece-goods— 

Pounds 

Yards 

Grey and coloured goods otner than piece- 
goods— 

Pounds . . . 

Dozens 

Hosiery- 

Pounds 

Dozens 

Miscellaneous— 

Pounds 

Cotton goods mixed with silk or wool — 

Pounds 

Total- 

Pounds .. 

Yards 

Dozens 


1925-26. 1 

! 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1 

339,265,174 

L,414,3J3,80> 

381,711,804 

1,577,237,587 

403,467,803 

1,675,002,683 

116,695,306 

540,156.845 

145,320,359 

681,477,373 

148,297,621 

631.557,222 

3,720,511 

955,804 

4.151,302 

1,006,548 

4 205,147 
992,107 

872,261 

316,546 

983,308 
35., 909 

1,210,336 

437,215 

3,772,129 

4,289,022 

5,828,863 

707,712 ! 

2,313,760 

4,794,002 

465,039,069 

1,954,466,667 

1,272,350; 

538,769,353 

2,258,716,06'. 

1,358,467 

567,803,862 

2,356,559,805 

1,429,322 


Bombay Woven Goods. 

The output of woven goods during the three years in the Bombay Presidency was 
as follows ; — 


Ihe weight (in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods ; the measure in yards repre- 
sents the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 


— 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

Pounds 

Yards .. 

Dozens 


•• 

•• 

1 

342,030,412 

1,510,385,860 

885,931 

407,282,500 

786,327,396 

829,849 

421,690,878 

1,828,617,162 

920,817 


The grand totals for all India are as follows 


— 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

Pounds •• 

465,089,069 

538,769,353 

567,803,862 

Yards 

1,054,460,667 

2,258,716,06 5 

1 2,356,650,805 

Doaeni .. •• 

1,272,860 

1,358,467 

| 1,429,822 


The Textile Industry. 


Progress ol the Mill Industry. 

The following statement shows the progress of the Mill Industry In tbs whole of India 


Years ending 30th June 

Number 

of 

Number 

of 

Number 

of 

AverageNo 
of Hands 
Employed 

| Approxlma 
of Cotton 

' Cwts. | 
stated. N 

1877 

- — 


Mills. 

61 

Spindles. 

12,44,206” 

Looms. 

10,385 

Daily. 

“Not 

1878 

.. 

.. 

53 

12,89,706 

10,633 

D 

0. 

1879 



56 

14,52,704 

13,018 

42,914 

9,30,54? 

1880 

, . 

, , 

66 

14,01,590 

13,502 

18,707 

44,410 

10,76,708 

1881 


9 

57 

15,13,096 

46,430 

13,20,401 

13,91,467 

1882 


.. 

65 

16,20,814 

14,172 

48,467 

1883 



07 

17,90,388 

15,373 

53,470 

15,97,946 

1884 



79 

20,01,667 

16,282 

60,387 

18,59,777 

1886 



8? 

21,45,046 

16,537 

07,186 

20,88,621 

1886 


.. 

95 

22,61,561 

17,455 

74,383 

22.51,214 

1387 



103 

24,21,290 

24,88,851 

18,530 

76,942 

25,41,960 

1888 



114 

19,496 

82,3/9 

27,54,437 

1889 



124 

27,62,518 

21,561 

23,412 

91,598 

1,02,721 

31,10,289 

1890 



137 

32,74,196 

85,29,617 

1891 



134 

33,51,694 

24,531 

1,11,018 

[ 41,20,171 

1892 



139 

34,02,232 

25,444 

1,16,161 

40,80,783 

1893 

# # 


141 

35,75,917 

28,164 

1,21,600 

40,98,528 

1894 

.. 

.. 

142 

36,49,736 

31,154 

1,30,461 

42,78,778 

1895 



148 

38,09,929 

35,338 

1,38,069 

46,95,999 

1896 



155 

39,32,940 

37,270 

1,45,432 

49,32,013 

1897 



173 

40,65,618 

37,584 

1,44,335 

45,63,276 

1898 


.. 

185 

42,59,720 

38,013 

1,48,984 

51,84,048 , 

1899 



188 

47.28,333 

30,069 

1,62,108 

58,03,165 

1900 

, , 


193 

49,45,783 

40,124 

1,01.189 

50,86,732 

1901 

, , 

, , 

193 

50,00,936 

41,180 i 

1,72,883 

' 47,31.000 

1902 


*• 

192 

50,06,965 

42,584 : 

1,81,031 

I 61,77,683 

1903 



192 

50,43,297 

44,002 1 

1,81,399 

1 60,87,690 

1904 



191 

51,18,121 

45,337 

1,84,779 

61,06,681 

1905 



197 

51,63,480 

52,79,595 

50,139 1 

1,95,277 

i 65,77,354 

1906 


.. 

217 

52,668 ! 

2,08,616 

70,82,306 

1907 

.. 


224 

63,33,275 

58,430 

2,05,696 

69,30,595 

1908 

. , 

, t 

241 

57,56,020 

60,53,231 

67,020 ! 

2,21,195 

69,70,250 

1909 

, , 

. , 

259 

70,898 

2,30,924 

, 73,81,500 

1910 

•• 

• • 

263 

61,95,671 

82,725 J 

2,33,624 ! 

! 07,72,535 

1911 



263 

63,57,460 

85,352 

2,30,649 I 

00,70,531 

1912 

, . 

. . 

268 

64,63.929 

88,951 

2.43,637 

71,75,357 

1913 



272 

65,96,862 

94,130 

2,53,786 

73,36,056 

1914* 


•• 

271 

67,78,895 

1,04,179 

2,^0 ,27u ! 

/ a, *'0,941 

1915* 



272 

68,48,744 

1,08,009 

2,65,346 

73,59,212 

1916* 

. . 


266 

68,39,877 

1,10,268 

2,74,361 

70,92,013 

1917* 


, . 

263 

67,88,697 

1,14,621 

2,70,771 

76,93,574 

1918* 


• • 

262 

60,53,871 

1,16,484 

2,82 227 

72,99,873 

1919* 


, , 

258 

66,89,680 

1,18,221 

2,93,277 

71,54,805 

1920* 

. . 

. , 

253 

67,63,870 

1,19,012 

3,11,078 

68,33,113 

1921* 

. . 


257 

68,70,804 

1,23,783 

3,32,176 

74,20,805 

1922* 

•• 

•• 

298 

73,31,219 

1,34,620 

3.43,723 

77,12,390 

1923* 

, , 


333 

79.27,938 

1,44,794 

3,47,380 

75.80,948 

1924* 

. . 


336 

83,13,273 

1.51,485 

3,50,887 

07,12,118 

1925* 



337 

85,10,033 

87,14,168 

1,54/202 

3,07,877 

77,92,085 

1926* 



334 

1,59,464 

3,73,508 

73,90,844 

1927* 

•• 

•• 

336 

87,02,760 

1,01,952 l 

3,84,623 

84,00,942 


2,67,585 

3,07,631 

3,78,980 

3,97,502 

4,56,556 

5,31,365 

5,96,740 

6,43,204 

7,26,276 

7,86,982 

8,88,654 

10,08,462 

11,78,906 

11,65,938 

11,71.008 

12.22.5C8 

13,41.714 

14.09.318 
13,00,936 
14,81,32 8 

16,75,190 

14,53,352 

13,51,740 

17,65,038 

17,39,340 

17,44,766 

18,79,244 

20,23,516 

39.80,170 
19,01,5CO 
2 1,09.00 0 
19,35,010 

1 9,05,866 
20,59,102 
20,96,016 
21,43,126 

21,02,632 

21,97,718 

21,98,164 

20,85,678 

20,44,230 

19.52.318 
21/&o,230 
22.08,540 

21,51.698 

19,17,748 

22,26,310 

21,13,384 

24,17,412 


Year ending gist August. 
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The Textile Industry. 


Statement of the amount in rupees of Excise duty realised from goods woven in the 
Cotton Mills in British India under the Cotton Duties Act II of 1396 ; also the amount of 
equivalent duty levied in the Native States ; in each year from 1902-1903 to 1925-26.* 






Bombay. 

Madras. 

Bengal. 


United 

Prc vinces 
and 
Ajmer- 
Merwara. 

Punjab 

and 

Delhi, 

Central 
Provinces 
and Berar. 

1902-03 .. 




15,84,121 

67,813 

6,605 


74,023 

3,031 

1,30,620 

1903-04 .. 




17,04,527 

62,350 

10,908 


89,189 

1,104 

1,56,371 

1901-05 .. 




20,43,832 

6», 379 

1 1,929 


90,710 

2,007 

1,61,368 

9105-00 .. 




22,78,425 

1,10,943 

11.105 


1,32,364 

5,144 

1,68,743 

1900-07 .. 




24,30,205 

1,9*2,603 

23,709 


1,35,884 

7,464 

1,04,080 

1907-08 .. 




28,82,290 

1,35,131 

31.550 


1,66,044 

8,746 

1,75,944 

1908-09 




29,51,859 

1,42,295 

53,351 


1,88,345 

9,509 

1,98,419 

1909-10 .. 

- 



‘33,86,058 

1,45,333 

55,822 


1,92,552 

0,611 

2,17,217 

1910-11 .. 




36,78,55: 

1,48,130 

50,359 


1,82,083 

7,300 

2,07,818 

1011-12 .. 




s 42,17,878 

1,05,048 

48,631 


1,84,053 

10.862 ! 

2,52,415 

1912-13 .. 




i 48,27,098 

2,00,802 

81,709 

I 

2,11,847 

17,971 

2,71,882 

1913-14 .. 




i 45,08,188 

2,13,160 

78,951 

1 

2,55,467 

22,353 

3,00,919 

1914-15 .. 




! 42,31,540 

1,83,880 

63,040 

i 

2,07.454 

10,008 

2,54,937 

1915-10 .. 




| 42,25,008 

2,11,456 

41,704 

I 

2.91,012 

9,291 

2,36,497 

19L6-17 .. 




35,38,230 

2,87,043 

70,529 

! 

2,47,991 

24,183 

2,93,466 

1917-18 .. 




\ 64,13,800 

7,09,467 

1,18, 330 1 

2.91,052 

38,628 

3,49.490 

1918-19 .. 




| 1,16,18,396 

7,48,545 

2,10,582 


5,07,555 

56,612 

0,75.343 

1919-20 .. 




| 1,28,06,707 

7,67,021 

1 3,32,972 

6,12,726 

68,383 

8,66,681 

1920-21 .. 




| 2,03.33,415 

7,50,690 

1 3,17,920' 

6,97,185 

/ 3,846 

9,19,814 

1921-22 .. 




1 1,93,50,732 

0,54,913 

I 2.65,202 

6,85,350 

57,826 

9,02,784 

1921-23 .. 




I 1,59,18,090 

3,40,783 

j 2,27,5301 

7,29,192 

1,50.077 

8.01,929 

1923-21 .. 




I 1.29,37.458 

8.99.127 

I 2,22.633| 

6.79.023 

). 80,883 

7,52.779 

1924-25 .. 




; 1,87, 03,38 * 

9 04,410 

1 2,63,012 

t 

7.81,089 

2,12,944 

9 01 145 

1925-26 .. 




l 1,24,05,753 

ii 0,31,010 

' 2,88,975 

i 

5,30,775 

1 ,88,632 

5,90,344 



“ 

— 



Total British India. 

1 Gross duty. Net duty. 

' Native 
States. 

J Gross duty. 

Grand Total. 

Gross duty.j Net duly. 

1992 -03 





18,60,213 

18,25,409 

65,541 

19,31,754 

18,91,010 

1903-04 





20,77,449 

20,10,104 

59,061 

21,30,510 

20,95,149 

1904-05 





23,81,825 

23,33,636 

67,320 

24,49,145 

24,06,976 

1905-00 





27,00,784 

26,71,051 

83,455 

27,90,239 

27.54,516 

1900-07 





29,00,957 

28,64,202 

81,970 

29,82,671 

29,46,152 

1907-08 





33,99,717 

33,55,946 

97.499 

31,97,216 

34,53,442 

1908-09 





35,43,778 

34,98,480 

1,14,498 

36,58,270 

30,12,977 

1909-10 





40,06,193 

39,61,020 

1,37,699 

41,43,892 

40,98,719 

1910-11 





42,26,575 

1,75,878 

1,75,878 

44,56,129 

44,01,707 

1911-12 





48,79,478 

48,04,492 

l,82,i79 

50,61,957 

49,80,971 

1912-13 





56,17,969 

55.76,567 

2,21.178 

58,39,147 

57,97,745 

1913-14 





54, 39,04 3 

53,95,014 

2,38,393 

56,77,436 

50,33.407 

19U-15 





49,40,931 

4 9,32,185 

2,33,160 

51,74,091 

51,65,345 

1915-16 





49,25,571 

48,40,10? 

1,90,275 

51,15,846 

50,30,383. 

1910-17 





44,61,448 

43,80,425 

2,47,301 

47,08,749 

40,27,726 

1917-18 





76,20,779 

75,45,252 

3,84,780 

80,05,559 

79,37,032 

1918-19 





1,38,17,033 

1,36,79,252 

| 5,07,891 

1,43,24,924 

1,41,87,143 

1910-13) 





1,55,14,490 

1,52,54,671 

8,90,778 

1,04,05,208 

1,61,45,449 

1920-21 





2,30,92,870 

2,28,71,827 

9,65,902 

2,49,58,772 

1 2,38,37,729 

1921-22 





2,10,16,806 

2,12.28,108 

10,07,539 

2,29,24,345 

2,22,35,647 

1922-23 





1,87,84,207 

1,74,22,997 

11,63,142 

1,98,87,349 

l,85.7d,189 

1923-24 





1,56,51,953 

1,38,50,839 

11.57,300 

1,68.19,203 

1,50,18.139 

1924-25 





2,17,66,893 

2,12,25,043 

10,20,395 

2,33.86,988 

2,28.45,739 

1925-20 





1,47,26,148 

1,36,50.103 

15,03,664 

1,62,29,712 

1,51,53,667 


• The Cotton Duties Act was abolished in April 1926. 
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The Jute 


Considering 1U preseui dimensions, the Jute 
iulustry of Bengal is of very recent origin. 
Toe first jute mill in Bengal was started at 
ltishra in 1855 f and the first power-loom was 
introduced in 1859. The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 1909 it had grown to 
2,500 tons per day, it is now 4,000 tons 
per day, and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by year. 
Another interesting tiling about the jute in- 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it is practi- 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the industry itself owes its inception to an 
Englishman. The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the navy, and was 
for some years in the East India Marine Ser- 
vice. He quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged m commercial pursuits 
iu Ceylon, where he was successful. Later 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
arriving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Serampore, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. Tins seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material. 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
s iggested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bengal *' where the jute comes from and 
spin it there.” This suggestion bore fruit, 
for shortly afterwards Aciand placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, arid returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
sist him in erecting and operating the first 
Jute mill in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at Bishra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton mills, near Serampore, and here, in 1855, 
the first machine spun jute yams were made. As 
not infrequently happens the pioneer got very 
little out of his venture. After several ups and 
downs the Acland Interest in the Rishra mill 
ceased in 1867, and the company which Acland 
had formed in 1854 was wound up In 1868. 

Power-looms. — The pioneer’s example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
silk and firm, and In 1859 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was launched under his auspices. To this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power-loom for jute cloth. Unhampered by 
the financial difficulties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
progress, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned into a limited liability 
company, the present “ Bamagore Jute Manu- 
facturing Co., Ld.** Four other mills followed 
in succession — Gouripore, Serajgunge, and 
India Jute Mills. 

“ From 1868 to 1873,” writes Mr, David 
Wallaos in 44 The Romance of Jute,” “the 
five mills excepting the Risbra mill simply 
coined money and brought tbe total of their 
ooms up to 1,250.” To illustrate the pros- 


Industry. 

penty of the industry at this period we may 
take the dividends paid by the Bamagore 
Company. On the working of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent, interim dividend was de- 
clared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
from the Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent, premium. The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent., for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875, 10 
per cent. Then came a change. The invest 
ing public had forgotten the etlect of the Port 
Canuing bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industry iu 1872-73 seeming to offer a better re- 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had just en- 
joyed a boom, it was only necessary to issue a 
prospectus of a jute null to have all the shares 
gnapped up in the course of an afternoon. 

In 1872-73 three new companies were floated 
locally — the Fort Gloster, Budge and 
Sibpore, and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dan y and Samnugger, ail of which commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
nulls were launched — the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorah), Clive, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 
the Belhaghatta-Bamagore branch mill), 
Rustomjee (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owmsd by 
Messrs. Birkmyre BroB., of Greenock fame— 
in all thirteen new companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 3,500. This was too much of a 
Btrain for the new industry, and for the next 
ven years all the mills had a severe struggle. 
The older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns — the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Piessingand Manufacturing 
Co. and the Rustomjee — became moribund, 
to appear again later on under new names and 
management. Fort Gloster also suffered badly. 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one new null 
was put up. This was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jardine; Skinner <fc Co., which came 
into being in 1877, as the result of Dr. Barry's 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the Gounpoie Co. from Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co. to his own firm. This 
mill, together with additions made by some 
ot the other mills, brought the total looms 
up to 5,150 in 1882. By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the Hooghly, 
Titaghur, Victoria and Kanknarrah mills, 
bringing tbe number of looms at work up to 
6,700. From this period on to 1894 no new 
mills came into existence except tbe Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started : — The Gordon Twist Mill 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglo- 
India), Kbardah, Gondolpara (French owned), 
Alliance, Arathoon, Anglo-India, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed tbe Seraj- 
gunge), and the Kinuison. A lull of four yean 
witnessed Urge extensions to the existing mills, 
after which came the following series of new mills, 
besides further heavy extensions— Dalhousie, 
Alexandra, Naihati, Lawrence, Reliance, Bel- 
vedere, Auckland, Kelvin and Northbrook 
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Progress of the Industry. 

The record of the Jute industry may well be said to be one of uninterrupted progress. The 
following statement shews quinquennial averages from the earliest year for which complete 
information is available with actuals for each year from 1917-18 up to 1925*26 and the figures 
in brackets represent the variations for each period, taking the average of the quinquennium, 
from 1879-80 to 1883-84 as 100 




Number of 

mill* of - 

Authorised 
Capital (in 
lakhs of Rs.) 

Numbe 

Persons 

employed 

daily 

(av«rae* ) 

r (in thousand 

s) of 




work. 

Looms. 

Spindles. 

Average — 

1879-80 to 1883-84 


21 

(100) 

270-7 (100) 

38-8(100) 

5-6(100) 

88 (100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 


24 

(114) 

341-6 (126) 

52-7 (136) 

7 (127) 

138-4 (157) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 


20 

(124) 

402-6 (149) 

64-3 (166) 

8-3 (151) 

172-6 (196) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 


31 

(148) 

522*1 (193) 

80-7 (223) 

11-7(213) 

244-8(278) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 


36 

(171) 

680 (251) 

114-2(294) 

16 2 (295) 

334-6 (380) 

1904-05 to 1908.09 


40 

(219) 

960 (355) 

165 (425) 

24-8(451) 

510-5 (580) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 


00 

(286) 

1,209 (443) 

208*4 (537) 

33*5 (609) 

691-8 (786) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 


73 

(•148) 

1,403 6 (519) 

259-3 (668) 

39'7 (722) 

821*2 ( 933) 

1917-18 


70 

(362) 

1,428-5(528) 

266 (686) 

40-6 (738) 

834 (948) 

1918-19 


76 

(362) 

1,477*2(540) 

275-5 (7i0) 

40 (727) 

839*9 (954) 

1919-20 


76 

(362) 

1,563-5(579) 

280*4 (723) 

41-0 (745) 

856*3 (473) 

1920-21 


77 

(307) 

1,923*5(712) 

288-4 (758) 

41-6 (745) 

869-9 (908 

192 1-22 


81 

(386) 

2,122*4 (784) 

288*4 (743)! 

43-0 (782) 

908*3 (1,032) 

1922-23 


86 


2,324 7(859) 

321 2 (328) 

47-5 (863) 

1,003-1(1,140) 

1923-24 


89 


2,685 8(992) 

330 4 («51) 

49 0 (891) 

1,043 4(1,185) 

1924-25 


90 


2,213 3(818) 

341-7 (881) 

50*3 (91 4) 

1,067 6(1,213) 

1925-20 


90 


2.134 7(788) 

331 3 (854) 

50-5 (918) 

l 064-7(1.200) 


The production of the mills has Increased to a still greater extent. The following figures show 
the exports of jute manufactures and the declared values for the same periods. The value of 
jufce manufactures exported by sea in 1924-25 was over thirty-three times as great as the average 
value of the export in the period 1879-80 to 1883-84 





Jute mani 

lfactures. 

Gunny cloths in 
j millions of 

| yards. 

Value in 
lakhs of Ra. 


Gunny bags in 
millions of 
number. 

1879-80 to 1883-84 . . 



54-9 

(100) 

4-4 

(100) 

124*9 (100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . . 



77 

(140) 

15-4 

(350) 

162-9 (130) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 . . 



111*5 

(203) 

41 

(932) 

289-3 (232) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 . . 



171-2 

(312) 

182 

(4,136) 

518 (415) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04.. 



206-5 

(376) 

427-2 

(9,709) 

826*5 (662) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 . . 



257-8 

(469) 

698 

(15,864) 

1,442*7 (1,154) 

1909-10 to 1913*14 .. 



339*1 

(618) 

970 

(2,015) 

2,024*8 (1,621) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 . . 



607-6 

(1,210) 

1,156 

(26,273) 

4,019*3 (3,218) 

1919-20 



342-7 

(024) 

1,275 1 

(28,980) 

5,001*5 (4,004) 

1920-21 



533 9 

(987) 

1,352*7 

(33,800) 

5,299*4 (4,273) 

1921-22 



3^6-7 

(715) 

M20 5 

(28,000) 

2,999*6 (2,419) 

1922-23 



3*4*2 

(637) 

1,254*3 

(31,350) 

4,049*4 (3,266) 

1928-24 



413*7 

(752) 

1,348*7 

(30,652) 

4,228-3 (3,382) 

1924:25 



425-1 

(774) 

1,456-2 

(33,095) 

5,148*8 (4,122) 

1925-26 



425-0 

(774) 

1,461-3 

(33,211) 

5,752-1 (4,605) 

1926-27 



449-0 

(818) 

1,503*1 

(34,101) 

5,283*3 (4,222) 

1927-28 



463*1 

(8431 1 

1,552.7 

(35,289) 

5,330*9 (4,268) 
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Until the outbreak of war the exports by sea 
of raw jute were marked by increases from year 
to yeftr* although the increase was very much 
less than that in the case of manufactures. 
During the war >ears exports declined very 
considerably. The cessation of the war stimul- 
ated the export trade and in 1 919-20, the exports 
showed an increase* as compared with the 
average of the war quinquennium (1914-15 to 
1918-19). In the following two years, the exports 
recorded a decrease and in 1922-23 the \ again 
made a recovery and amounted to 578,000 tons * 
Jute, raw, ton. 

Avorage 1879-80 to 1883-84. . 375,000 (1001 

„ 1884-85 to 1888-89., 445,000 (119) 

„ 1889-90 to 1893-94.. 500,000 (133) 

,, 1894-95 to 1898-99 . . 615,000 (164) 

„ 1899-1900 to 1903-04 035.000 (109) 

„ 1904-05 to 1908-09.. 755,000 (201) 

„ 1909-10 to 1913-14. . 705,000 (204) 

,, 1914-15 to 1918-19.. 464,000 (124) 

Year 1919-20 .. .. 692,000 (159) 

„ 1920-21 .. .. 472,000 (129) 

„ 1921*22 . .. 468,000 (125) 

„ 1922-23 .. .. 678,000 (154) 

„ 1923-24 .. 600,000 (176) 

„ 1924-25 .. .. 696,000 (185) 

„ 1925-26 .. .. 047,000 (172) 

1026-27 .. 70S 000 (1X9) 

,, 1927-28 . . 892,000 (238) 

The total quantity of jute manufactures 
exported by sea from Calcutta during the year 
1922-23 was 668,000 tons as against 619,(00 
tons in the preceding year and 603,500 tom 
in the pre-war year 1913-14. The values of 
the«e exports amounted to Its. 40*28 lakh*, or 
an Increase of Rs. 10,36 lakhs over the preceding 
year and JKs. 12,08 lakhs over the pre-war year. 
The shipments ot gunny bags were valued at 
Rs. 15,82 lakhs and of gunny cloth Rs. 24.24 
lakhs as agair st Its 13,86 and R*. 15,92 lakhs 
respectively in the preceding vear and 
Rs. 12,48 and R«. 15,58 lakhs in the p^-war 
year. 

The price of raw jute reached a very high 
point rn 1900-07, the rate being Rs. 05 per bale: 
in 1907-08 it dropped to Rs. 42 per bale, and 
the fall was accentuated in 1908-09 and 1909-10, 
the price having declined to 36*4 and Rs, 31, 
In 191 7-18 it dropped to Rs. 38-8-0 but, ro“e 
again In 1919-20 up to Its. 77-8-0 In 1920-21 
it dropped to Rs. 05, but rose again to 
Rs. 86. 

The 1926 crop.— The Anal figures of outturn 


It again declined to Rs. 66. In 1921-22 the 
prlee rose to Rs. ?3 at the end of September, but 
fell back acain to Rs. 50 at the end of November 
and recovered at It?. 64 at the close of the 
\ ear. 

Average price of Jute, 
ordinary, 

per bale of 400 lbs. 



Rs. 

a. 

p. 


1879-80 to 1883-84 

.. 23 

8 

0 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 .. 

.. 23 

3 

2 

(99) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 . . 

.. 32 

6 

5 

(138) 

1894-95 to 1898-90 .. 

. . 30 

12 

0 

(131) 

1899-1900 to 1003-04 

.. 32 

1 

7 

(137) 

1901-05 to 1908-09 .. 

.. 44 

13 

0 

(101) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 .. 

.. 51 

0 

10 

(217) 

1314-15 to 1918-19 .. 

. . 50 

6 

5 

(214) 

1917-18 

.. 38 

8 

0 

(164) 

1018-19 

.. 60 

0 

0 

(255) 

1919-20 

.. 77 

8 

0 

O30) 

1920-21 

.. 69 

8 

0 

(296) 

1921-22 

.. 63 

0 

0 

(2684 

1922-23 

.. 73 

0 

0 

(310) 

(234) 

1023-24 

.. 55 

0 

0 

1924-25 

.. 89 

0 

0 

(379) 

1025 26 

. 124 

2 

10 

(528) 

1 026-27 

. 83 

5 

9 

(353) 

1927-28 

7 1 

8 

4 

(313) 


The average prices of gunny cloth ha\e 


been us tollows 

1879-80 to 1883-84 . 

Priee of Hessian cloth 
lOJoz. 40* per 100 yds 
Rs. a. p. 

.. 10 7 11 (100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . 


is 

0 

7 (77) 

1X89-90 to 1893-94 . 


10 

6 

6 (08) 

1894-05 to 1898-99 . 


c, 

11 

8 (0,8) 

1890-1900 to 1003-04 


10 

O 

10 (07) 

1904-05 to 1008-09 


11 

14 

1 (112) 

1909-10 to 1913-1 4 . 


12 

12 

2 (U2> 

1914-15 to 1018-19 . 


2 5 

5 

7 (2 U 2) 

1017-18 


33 

8 

0 (314) 

1 01 8- 19 


33 

0 

0 (3i 1) 

1010 2(1 


28 

0 

0 (2o?) 

1020-21 


20 

8 

0 (10*1) 

1021-22.. 


1 4 

8 

o (1 8) 

1022-23 . 


21 

12 

0 ( i09) 

1023-24.. 


19 

13 

0 (too) 

10 21-2'* 


22 

9 

0 (2141 

1025-26 . .. * . 


24 

.5 

0 (22S) 

1926-27 


19 

9 

0 (186) 

1027-2.8 


21 

1 5 

•I (208) 

for the three provinces workout 

AS 

follow s: — 


Rapps. 


Province. 

1927. 

1926 * 

Bengal *incitnmig Oooeh Rebar <fc 1 ripura .M/ite^ .. 

Bihar and Orissa 

Assam 

9,054,710 
t 717,000 
458,000 

10 769.200 
t 819,300 
599,000 

Total 

10,229.700 

12,1 87 600 

PnoviNOK. 

Hengal (lO'Iudtng Conch Belter <fc Tripura States) 

Bihar and Orissa (including Nopal) 

Assam 

Area if 

1 027 

2 962,100 

241.000 

168.000 

i AOltKx 

1920.* 

J, 363,^00 
297/00 
186,000 

To' n 1 

8 371,100 

3,846.900 


• Revised. t Including Nepal, 



The Jute 

The Indian Jute Mills Association now 

one of the most important, it not the most 
important, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
following circumstances : — In 188b the exist- 
ing mills, finding that, in spite of the constant 
opening up of new markets, working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late S. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, os trustee, to work 
short time. The only mills which stood out 
of this arrangement were the ilooghly and 
Sorajgunge. The first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 15, 1891. 
The state of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the live years be* 
tween 4 days a week, 9 days a fortnight and 
5 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1890. An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undei taking 
by the parties not to increase their spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mills. 

The present officials of the Association arc * — 

Chairman. — Mr. 11 (1 Abbott, M L <: 

Members of Committee— Mi T. Douglas Mi. 
1). J. Dickie, Mr (j A Mason, and Mi M 1\ 
Thoma-. 

Working days. — With the introduction of 
the electue light into the mills in 189o, the 
working day was increased to 15 hours, Satur- 
days included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to minimise this Sunday 
woik and give them a free Suuday, an agita- 
tion was got up m 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 3 p,m. on Saturdays. The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral suasion, 
hacked by a somewhat half-hearted threat. 

'1 he Mill Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the members were practi- i 
call> agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more euo, could not trust I 
themselves to carry it out without legislation, j 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- j 
fused to sanction the passing of a Resolution by i 
the piovincial Government under the Facto! y ‘ 
Act and the matter was dropped. Only a year 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association m des- 
pair brought out an American business expert, 
Mi. J. 11. Parks, to advise them on the possi- 
bility of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
a report winch the Association promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
no need to worry about the price pf jute. 

An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has been formed In 
Calcutta to promote and to guard the com- 
mon Interests of Its members as dealers in jute 
for local consumption. The members are 
balers and brokers oi jute for salo to the jute 
mill In and around Calcutta. The present 
Committee:— Mr. Geo. Morgan, y.L.O., Chair- 
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man Members: — Messrs. E. W. Clirlstic, D. 
King, H. F. Mytton, A. C. Robertson, and 
R. U Tarbat. 

Effects of the War. — The official review 
of the Trade of India in 1916-17 says: — The 
value of the exports oi raw jute increased in 
1916-17 by nearly Rb. 65 lakhs to Rs. 1,629 
lakhB. The quantity exported, however, waB 
less than in the preceding year. The estimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent, above that 
of the previous year, viz., 1,490,000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
lo per cent, below that of the previous year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, wdule the United States, France 
(mainly via Dunkirk), Russia (taa Vladivostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities. There 
were, of com sc, no exports to enemy countries 
which took moiethan 27 per cent, in the five 
yea is ending 1913-14, the pre-war year. The 
increase in the vnlu? accompanied by a decrease 
in the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
September, October, November and December. 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower. 

Jute Manufactures. — The value of the 

exnoits now approximates to Rs. 42 crores. 
In spito oi the war with its attendant difficulties 
of freight and finance, the exports of gunny 
1 cloth showed an inirrase of Re. 241 lakhs of 
which Rs. 163 lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Rs. 78 lakhs to an Increase in the 
volume of exports. There were also an increase 
of Rs. 118 lakhs in the value of gunny bagB 
expoitcd. The number of bags shipped in- 
ci eased while the weight decreased, sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
hags for transporting grain. Exports to Aus- 
tralia in 1916-17 were a record. The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than half 
ot the number oi bugs exported while the 
United States took more than naif of the 
quantity of cloth exported. 

There were 74 mills at work throughout the 
year with 41,293 looms and 863,339 spindles. 
Yh<* number of persons employed was 285,881. 
riune were no difficulties as regards the supply 
ot labour. 

The number of gunuj bags shipped from 
Calcutta during 1932-21 declined from 386 
million bags to 342 million bags, but the value 
increased from Rs. l *4,87 lakhs to Rs. 15,82 
lakhs. Shipments of gunny cloth rose from 
l 1,120 million yard-* to 1,251 million yard- 
| valued ut Us. 15,92 laklib and Rs. 24,24 lakhs 
1 respectively. 

Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 

Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant {Hibiscus cannabmus), which yields a fibre 
very similar to jute. As a result, a new* variety 
of the plant, known as Type 3, has been ob- 
| talncd, which it is now proposed to Introduce 
into several parts ot India, and, as a bcgiimiiig, 
the variety is to be grown on a number of es- 
tates in Bihar A sample of the fibre prepared 
from this variety by the usual methods of ret- 
ting was 10 ft. to 12 ft. long, of an exceptionally 
light colour, well cleaned, and of good strength 
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It was valued at £18 per ton with BimUp&tam , ration of the hemp crops of Russia and Hungary 
jute at £12 10s.. and Bengal first mark jute at and it is not unlikely that the world will look to 
£17 per ton. Deccan hemp has been grown countries such as India for the supply of fibres 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central which may be used as substitutes for the Euro- 
Provinces, and Madras, where it is used for ropes pean varieties of hemp. There can be no doubt 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a that one of the early effects of the war was 
coarse sackcloth. A valuable feature of the to firm up hemp prices. As far as Indian hemp 
plant is Its suitability for cultivation in such is concerned, values were persistently depreciated 
parts of India as are not suitable for jute. during the first six mouths of 1914 owing to 

Prior to the war, the United Kingdom’s re- large stocks held ; but the closure of the Russian 
quirements of hemp were mainly supplied by hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
the followingcountricsin order of importance: — i in a marked improvement in values, and there 
the Philippine Islands, New Zealand, India, | was a keen demand and a considerable rise In 
Russia, Italy and Germany. The opinion ap- i price. Exports from Calcutta during 1922-23 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be | made a great recovery from the previous year, 
to cause very considerable changes in the cha- [ The quantity advanced by 37 per cent, from 
racter of the fibre market. There will probably! 197,412 cwts. to 209,487 cwfcs. and the value 
be labour difficulties, it is thought, In the prepa- I from Its 26 93 lakhs to Us. 36 68 lakhs. 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Wool expo ted from India consists not only 
of wool grown In India itself, but of imports 
from foreign sources, these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea. Imports by 
sea come chiefly from Persia, but a certain 
quantity from Persia also comes by land, while 
the main imports are from Afghanistan, Cen- 
tral Asia, Tibet and Nepal. Quetta, Shikar- 
pur, Amritsar and Multan are the main col- 
lecting centres for wool received by land from 
Afghanistan and Persia, whence it is almost 
invariably railed to Karachi for subsequent 
export overseas. 

Imports and Exports. — A considerable 
amount of wool Is imported annually from 
Tibet, and in uormal years, from Afghanistan 
Imports of raw wool advanced from nearly 
5 million lbs valued at Its 32 lakhs in 1926-27 
to 5.8 million lbs. valued at Its 45 lakhs in 1927- 
28. The trade in raw wool continued to expand 
e.xports rising from 45 million lbs to 59 million 
lbs in quantity and from Its 3,93 lakhs to Rs 
4,36 lakhs in value. 

Production in India. — The production 
of wool In India la estimated at 60 million lbs. 
the estimate being arrived at from the available 
figures of the number of sheep in che country 
and their estimated yield per fieece, the average 
quantity of wool yielded per sheep per annum 
being taken at only 2 lbs. 

AU Indian wools are classed in the grade 
of carpet wools, and it is correct to say of per- 
haps mily half the breeds of sheep found on the 
plains of India that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than of wool. They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, apd the fleece has been 
generally regarded as of subsidiary interest 
in many respects, in actual fact, ihe Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to the 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep. Short remarks in his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- 
spect to the Madras type, that they “ resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up belly, having 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, the 
limbs bony, sides flat and the tail short.’ ' 

Mill manufacture —The number of 
woollen mills at work In British India in 1902 
was three, with an authorised capital of 
Rs. 38.60,000, and employing 23,800 spindles and 
024 looms. The number of persons employed 
In the Industry then was 2,550, and the quantity 
of woollen goods produced 2,148,000, lbs. At 


the end of 1917 tho number of mills 
had risen to five, with an authorised capital of 
Its. 2,56,50,000 employing 39,608 spindles and 
1,155 looms. The weight of goods produced 
then was 9,744,264 lbs. and the number of 
persons employed 7,824. With regard to Indian 
States, there was one mill in Mysore in 1903 
with a capital of Its. 6,00,000, employing 1,430 
spindles and 45 looms. The quantity of goods 
produced was 1,136,000 lbs. and the number 
of persons employed 297. In 1907 there was 
still only the one mill working in an Indian 
State — the authorised capital had been increased 
to Its. 15,00,000, the quantity of goods pro- 
duced to 1,724,087 lbs., and the number of 
persons employed to 563. Three of tho mills 
manufacture all classes of woollen and worsted 
goods, the remainder manufacturing blankets 
only. The existence of these mills in India 
proved of great Bcrvico to Government in the 
meeting of war requirements, and they were all 
employed to their fullest capacity in supplying 
army demands for greatcoat cloth, serges, put- 
tie3 ; flannels, blankets and hosiery. Their 
total capacity, however, was not sufficient to 
meet the full requirements of the army, 
and consequently their supplies had to be 
supplemented by largo imports from home. 
The bulk of the wool used by the Indian mills 
is Indian wool, although it is supplemented to 
some extent by the importation of merinos 
and cross-breds from Australia for the manu- 
facture of the finer classes of goods. Their 
market for manufactured goods is almost en- 
tirely in India itself. 

Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 

are carried on in various parts of tho country, 
notably in the Punjab and tho United Provin- 
ces. Woollen pile carpets arc made in many of 
the jails. Amritsar had a considerable trade at 
one time In weaving shawls from puhm , the 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
piaco has been taken to some degree by the ma- 
nufacture of shawls from imported worsted 
yarns, but more generally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
sale In the world market. This work is done 
entirely on hand looms and the carpets fotch 
a high price. 

Bibliography. — Notes on wool in India. By 
A. H. Sliver and J. K. Mehta, Govt. Press, 
( Calcutta) (1910). 
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In the early days of the East India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
various sub-tropical races of the Silkworm 
were introduced. But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons: — 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
India’s chief compctior in the silk trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan. When sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets. 

All subsequent experience seems to have 
established the belief that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 
produce silk that could compete with this new 
industry. On the lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example, in Dehra Dun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that 
iiombyx rnori, possibly obtained from China, 
has been reared for centuries. The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
moditled the Indian silk trade. The special 
properties of the korah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 

Mulberry-feeding worms.— Sir George 
Watt states that in no other country does the 
necessity exist so pressingly as in India to treat 
the subject of silk and the silk industries under 
two sections, viz., Bombycidae, the domesticated 
or mulberry -feeding silk worms; and Saturn iidae, 
the wild or non-mulberry-feeding worms. In 
India the mulberry worm (Iiombyx Mon) has 
been systematically reared for many centuries, 
there being six chief forms of it. In the tem- 
perate tracts of India various forms of Morns 
alba , (the mulberry of the European silk-pro- 
ducing countries), are grown specially as food 
for the silkworm. This is the,, case in many 

f >arta of the plains of Northern India, Baluchis- 
an, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,000 feet. The 
other species oven more largely grown for the 
Indian silkworm is M, Indtca of which there 
are many distinctive varieties or races. This 
Is the most common mulberry of Bengal and 
Assam os also of the Nilgiri hills. 

India has three well-known purely indigenous 
s'lkworms ; the tasar , the muga and the erx. 
The first is widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees. The 
second is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists in a 
state of semi-domestication, being reared on 
the castor-oil plant. From an art point of view 
the muga silk is the most interesting and attrac- 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. The 
#ri silk, on tbe other band, is so extremely 


difficult to reel that it is nearly always carded 
and spun — an art which was practised in the 
Kha8i Hilts of Assam long before it was thought 
of in Europe. 

Experiments and results.— Numerous ex 

f )eriments have been made with a view to 
mproving sericulture in India. French and 
other experts are agreed that one of the causes 
of the decline of the silk industry in India has 
been the prevalence of diseases and parasites 
among the worms, the most prevalent disease 
being pebrine. M. Lafont, who has conducted 
experiments in cross breeding, belleveB that 
improvement in the crops will be obtained as 
soon as the fight against pebrine and other 
diseases of the worms is taken up vigorously 
by the producers of seed and the rearers of 
worms, while Improvement in the quality of 
the cocoons will be obtained by rearing various 
races, pure and cross breds. 

In Kashmir and Mysore satisfactory results 
have been obtained. In the former State 
sericulture has been fostered on approved 
European principles with Italian reeling machi- 
nery, seed being imported annually on a large 
scale. In 1897 in Mysore Mr. Tata, after 
selecting a plantation and site for rearing houses. 
Bent to Japan for a Superintendent and trained 
operatives. The Mysore authorities have made 
a grant of Rs. 3,000 a year to the Tata farm 
in return for instruction given to the people of 
Mysore in Japanese methods of growing the 
mulberry and rearing the insects. The products 
of the Mysore State aie exported to foreign 
countries from Madras. The work of the 
Salvation Army is also noteworthy in various 
parts of India. They have furnished experts, 
encouraged the planting of mulberry trees, 
and subsidised several silk schools. The draft 
prospectus has been issued of a silk farm and 
Institute vo he started at Simla under the 
auspices of the Salvation Army. The Lieut. - 
Governor of the Punjab has permitted the 
school to he called after his name, and the 
Punjab Government made a grant of 
Rs. 2,000 towards the expenses. Sir 
Dorabji Tata has also made a donation of 
Rs. 1,000. Tho Bengal Silk Committee under 
the guidance of some French experts have con- 
ducted cross-breeding experiments with a view 
to establish a multi-voltine hybrid of European 
quality. There is a Government sericultural 
farm at Berhampore, where, it is said, a pure 
white multi-voltine of silk worm is reared. 
The results of the Bengal Committee's labours 
may be summed up as follows : the only really 
effective method of dealing with the problem 
is to work up gradually to a point at which 
tho whole of the seed cocoon neoessary 
for the province will be supplied to rearers 
under Government supervision, and to esta- 
blish gradually a sufficient number of large 
nurseries throughout the silk district! of the 
pi 0 vince. 

In 1915 there was Issued by the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, a Bulletin (No. 48 of 
1 91 5) entitled " First Report on the Experiments 
carried out at Pusa to improve tbe Mulberry 
Silk Industry.” Ip a short Prefatory note 
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Mr. Balnbrfgge Fletcher (Imperial Enfcrmo- 
logtst) explains that the object of the Bulletin 
Is to place on record some of the more Important 
experiments which were commenced at Pusa, 
In the year 1910 and have since been carried 
on in the endeavour to fix a superior multivoltine 
race of the Mulberry Silkworm which would not 
degenerate and which would yield silk better 
both In quality and outturn than that supplied 
by the multivoltine races which are reared at 
present. 

Central Nurseries.— The report of the 
Agricultural Department, Bengal, for the year 
ending June 30, 1913, gives an account of a 
scheme which has been devised with the object 
of reclaiming the silk industry. The aim of 
the scheme is gradually to establish throughout 
the sfik districts a sufficient number of central 
nurseries with rearing houses and thu3 enable 
the whole of the seed cocoons required in the 
province to be supplied under Government 
supervision. It is believed that this is the 
only realty effective method of dealing with 
the problem. A number of the existing smaller 
nurseries were closed during 1913 and othe rs 
are being converted into enlarged and improved 
central nurseries with rearing houses complete. 
The ultimate success of the scheme depends 


largely on the willingness of the rearers to pay 
an adequate price for pure seed. 

A pamphlet was published In 1915, by Mr. M, 
N. De, Sericulturai Assistant at Pusa, which 
contains practical hints on improved methods 
which are recommended to be used for reeling 
mulberry silk in Bengal and other silk produc- 
ing districts. It has been found that, by the 
Provision of two small pulleys to the ordinary 
Bengal type of reeling machine, superior thread 
can be obtained, the cost of the extra apparatus 
la merely nominal (five or aix annas per machine) 
whilst the suitability of the machine for cottage 
workers is maintained. By attention to sueh 
simple points as tne stifling and storage of 
coooons and the temperature and quality of the 
water used In the reeling pans, great improve* 
monts can be effected in most silk centres in 
Bengal and other districts. 

Exports of Silk, — As a result of the war 
the trade has shown in somo degree signs 
of revival from its decadent condition, both as 
regards Its volume and value. The value of 
exports during 1915-10 improved by Rs. 12 
lakhs to Its. 27$ lakhs, of which raw silk ac- 
counted for Its. 24 lakhs. In 191 6-1 7 the total 
exports rose to Its. 64} lakhs. In 1920-27 
exports of raw silk amounted to Its. 32 lakhs 
and of silk manufactures nearly J(s. 3 lakhs. 


Indigo. 


Indigo dyes arc obtained from the Indlgofera 
a genus of Leguminosae which comprises some 
300 species, istrtbutcd throughout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40. Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the specie's, 
so far as India is concerned, 25 being peculia 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam ami Burma, 
there is a marked decrease in the number of 
species but a visible increase in the prevalence 
of those that are met with. 

There Is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 
shipped from Surat. It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to 
obtain a more aim le supply of dye stuff that I xl 
to the formation of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East. Opposi- 
tion to indigo in 17th century Europe was 
keen owing to its interference with the wood 
industry, but It was competition to obtain 
indigo from other sources than India that led 
on the first decline of the Indian Indigo industry. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of indigo in the West Indies hnd 
been given up— partly on account of the high 
duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable — 
the industry was revived in India, and, as one 
of the many surprises of the industry, the 
province of Bengal was selected for this revival. 
It had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles next arose in Bengal Itself through 


misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay’s 
famous Memorandum of 1837. Tills led to 
another migration of the industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the inaddar dye. of Europe, then the 
safflower, the lac and the al dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude ; meantime 
the exports from India have seriously declined, 
and salvation admittedly lies in the patli of 
cheaper production both in cultivation and 
manufacture. These issues are being vigor- 
ously facel and some progress has bepn 
accomplished, but the future of the industry 
can scarcely help being described as of groat 
uncertainty. The issue is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure, but one exclu- 
sively of natural versus synthetic indigo. (See 
Watt’s ** Commercial products of India.*’) Tn 
this connection it ma be noted that Increases 
in the price of coal In England, due to labour 
difficulties, have greatly strengthened the 
position of natural indigo. In February 
1915 a conference was held at Delhi when 
the possibility of assisting the natural 
indigo industry was considered from three 
points of vnv — agricultural, research and com- 
mercial. The agricultural or botanical side of 
the question is fully discussed by Mr and Mrs 
Howard of Pusa in Bulletins Nos. 51 and 54 of 
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the Agricultural Research Institute. Other 
aspects of the question were fully examined 
last year In the Agricultural Journal of India 
by Mr. W. A. Davis , Indigo Research Chemist 
to the Government of India. An Indigo Cess 
Bill was passed In the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1918. It provides for a ceos on 
indigo exported from India for the scientific 
investigation of the methods of cultivation 
and manufacture of Indigo, the proceeds of the 
cess being received and expended by Govern- 
ment. 


Decline of the Industry.— Since synthetic 
Indigo was put upon the market, In 1897, the 
natural indigo industry of India has declined 
very rapidly ; apart from slight recoveries in 
1906-07 and 1911-12, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival due to the 
impossibility of obtaining artificial dyes in 
sufficient quantities during the war 
In 1926-27 the total yield of Indigo was 
estimated at 20,100 cwts. on an area of 
j 100,400 acres The exports (1600 cwts.) 
j were valued at Rs. 4£ lakhs. 


OILS AND OIL CAKES. 


Tn 1927-28 Oilseeds occupied the fifth place 
among exports the first, four being raw and 
nmnufiictuml jute, cotton food-grains and tea. 
Indian supplies were, moderately satisfactory 
and in ttyo case of groundnuts plentiful, while 
demand impro\ed considerably. The total 
exports amounted to 1,210,000 tons valued at 
Its 26,69 lakhs showing nil liu reuse of 44 per 
cent in quantity and 40 per cent in \alue over 
the preceding > ear's figures Compared with 
the fire- war average there was however a deeieaso 
of 17 per rent In quantitv but. an increase of 9 
per < cut in value 

The following table shows the quantities of 
the principal seeds exported during the past 
three years and the pre-war quinquennium : — 



Pre-war 

I82r>- 

1820- 

1927 


averagi 

26 

27 

2S 


(Thousands ol Tons) 

Linseed 

679 

60S 

192 

222 

Rape seed 

. . 276 

112 

9 1 

66 

Groundnuts 

.. 212 

4. r >r> 

668 

016 

< Vistor 

. . lit 

110 

102 

122 

Cotton 

2 10 

197 

51 

no 

Kesanuim 

,. 119 

40 

2 

i i 

Copra 

61 


o 


Others 

. sr> 

*28 

27 

26 

Total 

. 1 ,466 1 

,2fi0 

868 1 

,210 


A pamphlet on the subject recently publihs 
ed by the Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment points out that it is both economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
cakes in India. It allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers’ profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great poten- 
tial wealth, as cattlc-food and manure, con- 
tained in the oil cakes. An immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
processes. Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist in all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil. There has also been a great 


increase in recent years In the number of oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power. These crush ail the commoner oil seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
in the case of mustard oil, castor oil and ground- 
nut oil. In spite of til] this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution in the export of oil from 
India, particularly of cocoanut oil and linseed 
oil, and an increase in the export of oil seeds, 
which is particularly marked in the case of 
copra and groundnuts. The situation created by 
the War has naturally led to too much discus- 
sion of the possibility of developing on a large 
scale the existing oil-milling industry in Indis. 

There are three difficulties with which any 
nropnsa) to develop in India an oil-milling 
industry on a great scale is faced. In the first 
place, there exist high protective tariffs in 
European countries which encourage the export 
from India of the raw material rather than the 
manufactured product. Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oil cake In Europe than 
in India and the freight on oil seeds is less than 
the freight on cake. Thirdly, it is much easier 
and less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
than it is to transport oil. While this has been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 
enough headway in Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets. 

The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes is equally important. The value of oil 
cakes is much better appreciated in Europe 
than in India. The Indian cultivator is pre- 
judiced against the use of maohine-made cake 
as a cattle food or as manure because he con- 
siders that it contains less of! and therefore 
less nourishment Ilian the village-made cake. 
He is therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price. His prejudices on this point 
have no justification in fact since experts are 
agreed that mill cake is a better food for cattle 
than village-made cake. Even when the mill 
cake contains less oil than the village cake, 
there is still more oil in the cake than cattle can 
digest The excess of oil In the village cake, 
where it exists, is a drawback and not an advan- 
tage to the iis° of the cake as food. A consider- 
able amount of demonstration work has been 
done by the Agricultural Departments of 
Government in order to remove the culti- 
vator’s prejudices and there is said now to be 
an iacronsiug demand for most classes of 
mill eake, 
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Tea cultivation in India is chiefly In Assam, 
Bengal and Southern India, the cultivation 
elsewhore being comparatively unimportant. 

The total production of tea in India was 
estimated at 391 million lbs. in 1927, as compar- 
ed with 393 million lbs. in 1926 and 364 mill-on 


lbs. in 1925. Assam contributed 60 per cent., 
Northern India (excluding Assam) 26 per cent. 
and Southern India 14 per cent, the same as in 
the preceding year. The statement below shows 
the development of the industry during the 
past years. 


I 1923 

1 

1924 

1925 

1926 j 

1927 

Acreage. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Assam 

Rest of Northern Tndia . . 
Southern India 

411,900 

203,500 

95,800 

413,300 

204,400 

97,000 

416,500 

211,200 

100,000 

420,400 

212,700 

106,300 

423,800 

214,500 

114,600 

Total ., 

711,200 

! 



714,700 

727,700 

! 

739,400 

752,900 

Production. 

lbs. (1,000) 

lbs. (1,000) 

lbs. (1,000) 

lbs. (1,000) 

lbs. (1,000) 

Assam . . . . , , 

Rest of Northern India . , 
.Southern India 

237,601 

92,070 

45,679 

237,153 

91,351 

46,752 

225,185 

89,017 

49,305 

241,982 

99,804 

51,1.7 

235,8 H8 
101,923 
53,109 

Total .. 

375 ,356 

375,256 

363,507 

392,933 

390,920 


Exports during the same years were as follows 


Exports of tea by sea to foreign countries. 


From Northern India (Cal- 
cutta and Chittagong) . . 
From Southern India 
(Madras ports) 

From Bombay, Sind and 
Burma . . 


Total 


1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

lbs. (1,000) 

lbs. (1,000) 

lbs. (1,000) 

lbs. (1,000) 

lbs. (1,000) 

296,778 

299,747 

280,024 

301,957 

315,109 

38,560 

37,717 

43,945 

44,172 

46,142 

3,417 

2,643 

2,576 

1,373 

761 

338,755 

340,107 

326,5 ' 5 

350,502 

362,012 


Exports during 1927-28 increased by 
3 per cent, in quantity and 10 per cent in value 
as compared with the exports in 1926-27, and 
amounted to 362 million lbs. valued at Us. 32 
crores, as compared with 350 million lbs. valued 
at Rs. 29 crores in the preceding year. The 
United Kingdom took 306 million lbs. of black 
tea, valued at Rs. 28i crores as against 290 
million lbs. valued at Rs. 24i crores in the 
previous year. She also took 943,500 lbs. 
green tea, as compared with 1,220,000 lbs. in 
1926-27. About 85 per cent, of the exports went 
to the United Kingdom, whereas in 1926-27 
per spare pad been nearly 84 per cent. 


The re-exports of Indian tea from the United 
Kingdom also increased in 1927-28 to 48 
million lbs. from 43 million lbs. in 1926-27, of 
which 17 million lbs. were shipped to the 
Irish Free State, 20 million lbs. to the Con- 
tinent of Europe, 5 million lbs. to the United 
States and 4 million lbs. to Canada. Australia’s 
demands for Indian tea decreased from 9 to 
3 million lbs. and the exports to Iraq from 4 to 2 
million lbs., to Ceylon, from 4,427,000 lbs. to 
4,716,000 lbs. Persia took 4 million lbs. as com- 
pared with 6 million lbs. in the preceding year, 
while sales to Russia were 6 million lbs. as com- 
pared with only 101 ,000 lbs. in the previous year, 



EXPORTS AND PRICES. 

'J he following table shows the quantity of lea exported by 3 ea and by land to Foreign Countries from India, Ceylon, China and Java in the 
years 1898-99 to 1927-28 with variations in index numbers, taking the figure of 1896-97 as 100 $ : — 
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* The figures for years previous to 1905-06 and also from 1917-18 to 1927-28 relate to the calendar year, 
t For calendar year. 

I In the case of Java the figure for 1905-06 has been taken as 100 , earlier flsrures not. being available. 

§ Figures for 1923-26 and 1926-27 include those oi railborne trade at stations adjacent to land frontier routes. 
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The following statement illustrates the variations in prices of Indian tea sold at auction sate 
in Calcutta and in average declared value* of exports by sea In 1889-90 and the nine years 
ending 1927-118 the averaso price of 1901-02 to 1910-11 being taken as 100 In each case : — 


Average price of . Average declared 
Indian tea. I value of Exports by Sea. 


Year. 

Price. 

Variation. 

Price. 

Variation. 






As. 

P- 


As. p. 


1989-90 





7 

7 

126 

8 2 

117 

1919-20 





8 

0 

133 

8 8 

124 

1920-21 





6 

1 

85 

6 10 

98 

1921-22 





10 

1 

168 

9 3 

132 

1922-23 





13 

3 

221 

12 3 

176 

1923-24 





15 

0 

250 

14 11 

213 

1924-26 



« • • 


15 

11 

265 

15 9 

225 

1925-26 



• . • 


13 

5 

224 

13 4 

190 

1920-27 





12 

3 

204 

13 4 

190 

1727-28 





14 

10 

247 

14 4 

20 b 


Tea Cess Fund' In 1903 an Act, known ( { pic pot lb) The whole ot the amount ( olloctotl 
as the Indian Tea ('css Act, IX ot 1903, wa> is made o\ot to a tend known as the Tea tVss 
passed at the inquest of the tiade toi piomnting Fund, ahull is placed at the disposal ot a ('om- 
its sale and manufiM turc l nder this \et ndttee appoint ed loi the purpose, and Govrni- 
a duty of i pie per lb was levied on all Indian tea ment meieh acts as a leveuuu collecting agones . 
exported tip to the 30tli A pul, 1921 From 1st The total amount, collected 111 1927-28 was 
Ma>, 1921, the rate, was raised to J plepei lb , tnd |p< 1 3 , 75,O(>0, as against Rs 13, 13,000 m 1926-27 
from the 21st April, 1923, to 0 annas per 100 lbs. tllu i p s 12,29,000 m L 925-20 


Quantity of Indian Tea exported by sea* (distinguished according to countries of final destina- 
tion) and by land, in the years 1922-23 to 1927-28. 



1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1024-25. J 

1925-26. 

1926-27. | 

1927*28 . 


lbs. 

11.8. 

“ ibs: 1 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

United Kingdom . . 

248,491,397 

296,287,665 

299,722,216 

280,572,693 

292,501.488 

307,246,271 

Rest of Europe . . 

1,367,387 

1,88?, 514 

2,723,976' 

3,601,372 

2.395,170 

9,167,726 

Africa 

4,480,087 

3,678,638 

4,880,103 

6,086,958 

7,872,936 

6,057,086 

Canada 

10,450,161 

12,177,980 

8,899,269 

7,951,242 

11,528,435 

9,280,137 

U. S. A 

4,342,551 

5,869,215 

6,209,245 

4,902,025 

7,619,555 

8, 798,827 

Rest of America . . 

1,415,791 

1,393,919 

1,126,336 

1,746,008 

1,425,556 

1 , 209,304 

Ceylon ( 0 ) 

2,579,260 

3,845,870 

3,985,182 

4,173,216 

4,427,361 

4,716,351 

China 

9,474 

14,628 

194,695 

2,089,772 

490,002 

5,592,673 

Persia 

2,925,787 

2,357,863 

3,095,094 

3,187,714 

5,923,908 

4,217,754 

Turkey, Asiaticf . . 

6,053,666 

3,880,961 

2,580,336 

3,373,887 

4,292,032 

2,37), 771 

Rest of Asia 

2,076,596 

3,635,579 

2,382,173 

2,498,319 

3,271,718 

2,314,049 

Australasia 

4,433,706 

4,772,039 

5,105,514 

6,361,970 

8,753,635 

3,026,175 

By Land . . 

6,074,544 

(b) 5,476,240 

7,571,872 

jt 10,769,696 

t 12,379,136 

tS, 89 1,680 

Grand Total . . 

294,700,460 

1 3 M, 774,1 ll) 

348,476,011 

837,314,172 

362.880.932 

370,903,804 


* including shipments from the State of Travaucore. 

(а) Tea consigned from British India to Ceylon is almost entirely transhipped at Colombo 
to other countries and does not, therefore, appear in the Ceylon Customs Returns as imports into 
Ceylon. 

(б) Exclusive of the exports from the North-West Frontier Province for the months, July 

1928 to February 1924, for which returns wero not received. t Includes Iraq. 

t These figures are, not strictly comparable with the previous figures as they represent all the 
trade registered st selected railway stations adjacent to the land frontiers, though a fair portion 
of them Is frontier trade. The old system of registration of frontier trade by means of clerkB posted 
on the important trade routes across the frontier has been discontinued from 1st April 1926. The 
figure for 1925-26 excludes exports from Burma. 
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Coffee. 


The history of the introduction of coffee 
into India is very obscure. Most writers agree 
that it was brought to Mysore some two cen- 
turies ago by a Mahommedan pilgrim named 
Baba Budan t who, on his return from Mecca, 
brought seven seeds with him. This tradition 
Is so universally believed in by the inhabitants 
of the greater part of South India, that there 
seems every chance of its being founded on 
fact. About the beginning of the 19th century 
there is no doubt coffee had found its way to 
India, and in 1823 a charter was granted to 
Fort Gloster, near Calcutta, auth-origing it to 
become a cotton mill, a coffee plantation and 
a rum distillery. Some of the coffee trees 
planted in fulfilment of that charter are supposed 
to be still alive, and about the same time coffee 
was successfully grown in the Botanic Gardens, 
Calcutta ; but the Industry of coffee planting 
nowhere found an abiding place on the plains 
of India but migrated to the hills of South 
India, in Mysore more especially, and thus 
Into the very region where tradition affirms 
It had been introduced two centuries previously. 

The first systematic plantation was appa- 
rently Mr. Cannon's near Chikmuglur. This was 
established In 1830. It is supposed, however, that 
Major Be van may have actually grown coffee on 
the Wynad at a slightly earlier date and that Mr, 
Oockburn'a Shevaroy plantation bears the same 
date as Mr. Cannon's. In 1840 Mr. Glasson form- 
ed a plantation at Man&ntoddy, and in 1846 
plantations were organised on the Nilgirl hills. 

The Position of the Industry. — Tim 

number of reporting plantations in 1927-28 was 
3,315 covering a total area of 273,815 acres, as 
against 3,152 plantations with an area ot 
250,390 acres in 1926-27. But the area actually 
under coffee in the reporting plantations in the 
year under review was 155,839 acres, as com- 
pared with 153,433 acres in the preceding year. 
New land planted with coffee in these planta- 
tions during the year amounted to 6,550 acres 
while the area of old cultivation abandoned was 
4,144 acres, thus giving a net increase of 2,406 
acres or about 2 per cent over the total area 
under coffee in 1926-27. Of the total area under 
coffee during 1927-28, Mysore accounted for 51 
per cent. Madras 24 per cent. Coorg 23 per cent, 
and Cochin and Travaneore together 2 per cent. 

The total reported production of cured coffee 
during the year was 35,563,321 lbs as compared 
with 34,286,806 lbs in the preceding >ear -the, 
yield i>er acre of plucked area being 452 lbs. 
(254 lbs), in Travaneore, 331 lbs. (213 lbs). In 
Madras, 222 lbs. (338 lbs) in Coorg, 221) lbs 
(234 lbs), in Mysore and 124 lbs. ( 161 lbs ) in 
Cochin. The figures for 1920-27 are shown in 
brackets. 


Labour — The daily average number of 
persons employed in the plantations during 
1927-28 was returned at 91.353 of whom 61,510 
were permanently employed (namely, garden 
labour 43,751 and outside labour 17,759) and 
29,843 temporarily employed (outside labour) 
as compared with 83,881 persons (41,582 garden 
and 16,037 outside labour permanently 
employed and 20,262 temporary outside labour 
in 1926-27. 

Exports —The total exports of coffee 
decreased steadily from 242,00 cw r ts, in 1924-25 
to 205,000 rwts in 1925-20 and to 150,000 
ewts m 1920-27, hut in 1927-28 the exports rose 
and amounted to 277,000 ewts. The principal 
destinations of Indian coffee wern as usual the 
United Kingdom and Frame, and shipments to 
these eountiies rose irom 49,446 and 21,957 ewts 
to 75,386 and 65, 533 iwts, respectively Other 
European louufries, namely, Germany, Nether- 
lands, Norway and Belgium also increased their 
demands from 16,000, 13,000, 8,000 and 5,000 
ewts to 33,000, 30,000, 16,000 and 10,000 ewts. 
respectively. Shipments to Iraq, Arabia and 
Australia also showed increases 

The exports <1 tiring the coffee season (i.e , 
•July to June) were 261,523 ewts. ill 1927-28 a* 
compared with 241,296 ewts. in 1926-27. 


Exports of Coffee. 


1902-03 




Cwts. 

269,165 

1903-04 

# f 



291,254 

1904-05 




329,647 

1905-00 

, , 



360,182 

1906-07 




228,094 

1907-08 




244,234 

1908-09 

. , 



302,022 

1909-10 




232,645 

1910-11 




272,249 

1911-12 

m # 



241,085 

1912-13 

, , 



207,000 

1913-14 




260,000 

1914-15 




290,000 

1915-16 


, , 


177,000 

1916-17 

, , 

, , 


198,000 

1917-18 


, , 


196,000 

1918-19 


, , 


219,000 

1919-20 


, . 


272,600 

1920-21 

, , 

, , 

§ * 

233,400 

1921-22 

. , 


# t 

235,000 

1922-23 




169,000 

1923-24 




218 000 

1924-25 




242,000 

1925-26 


, , 


205,000 

1926-27 




150,000 

1927-28 

. . 



277,000 


The pre-war average value of the coffee 
exports was Ra. 79,17,000. 


24 
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Indian Tobacco . 


INDIAN TOBACCO, 


The tobacco plant was introduced into Indiai 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605. As 1 
in other parts of the world, It passed through 
a period of persecution, but its ultimate distri- 
bution over India is one of the numerous ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 
Indian agriculturist. Five or six species ot 
Nicotiana are cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, namely, N. Tabacum and 
N. ruitica. The former is a native of South 
or Central America, and is the common tobacco 
of India. About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted by the East India Company 
towards improving the quality of leaf and per- 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu- 
facturing tobacco. These were often repeated, 
and gradually the industry became identified 
with thiee great centres: namely, (1) Eastern 
and Northern Bengal (more especially the 
District of Rangpur) ; (2) Madras, Trlchi- 
nopoly, Dindigul, Coconada and Calicut in 
Southern India; and (3) Rangoon and Moul- 
mein in Burma. Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
is manufactured there. The chief factories 
are near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry. 

The question of improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
of the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, and three Memoirs 
havo been published recording the results of 
Investigations in that direction. The imme- 
diate problem at Pusa is the production of a 
good cigarette tobacco. Many attempts have 
been made in the past to introduce into India 
the best varieties of cigarette tobacco from 
America, but the results have been disappoint- 
ing. It is now hoped ic build up by hybridiza- 
tion new kinds of tobacco Buited to Indian 
conditions of growth, which possess in addition 
the dualities necessary to obtain a better price. 

Area under Cultivation.— The cultivation 
of tobacco is very widespread in Burma. The 
two main varieties are called “ Burmese to- 
bacco ” and “Havana tobacco.” Of the 
Burmese tobacco there are two main varieties 
** Peywet-gyi,” the large-leaved variety and 
# * feeywet-gyun,” a smaller-leaved variety with 
pointed leaves. The former yields a heavier 
crop, but the latter gives better quality. There 
Is always a great demand on the market for 
both the Havana and the Burma tobacco. 
The smooth leaves of the Havana plant are used 
for the wrappers and the coarser Burmese leaf 
for the filling. 

The most important tobacco tracts in British 
India are:— (i) the Coimbatore and Dindigal 


tract of Madras, where the Uti-Kappal and 
Wara, Kappal varieties are largely grown, the 
former supplying the Trichinopoly cigar ; 
Hi) the Godavari Delta of Madras; (in) the 
Rangpur tract of Bengal; (ir) the Dlstricte 
of Bihar and Orissa ; (v) Guzerat in Bombay 
and (vi) the delta tract of Burma, 

The season for harvesting varies in different 
localities ranging from December to June, 
but the bulk of the crop is harvested during 
the months of February, March and April. The 
leaves when auite dry, are assorted and placed 
in heaps in stacks to ferment. They are then 
tied into bundles of 25 or 30, a useless leaf 
being employed for tying each bundle. The 
leaves are laid perfectly flat, the bundles being 
fan-shaped. In this condition they are baled, 
the broom-like ends projecting outwards. By 
varying the degree of fermentation of the leaves, 
different qualities of tobacco are obtained. A 
black variety is used in India for cake tobacco, 
and this is the most common product, but a 
certain amount of yellow leaf is grown for cigar 
making. 


Small Holding Crop. — The area under 
tobacco in British India is always 
well above the million-acre line, and there 
are some 100,000 acres in the Indian States. 
The outturn varies, according to the atten. 
tlon given to the crop, from 2001b. to as 
much as 3,0001b. of cured leaf per acre. The 
long-established Indian theory has been that 
the crop is suited only to small holdings, as it 
requires considerable attention and liberal 
manuring. But these latter conditions, as the 
history of the Assam tea industry shows, are 
not necessarily a bar to large plantations and 
organized production. The possibilities in 
this direction have been little explored largely 
because cultivation in small holdings was 
current when British influence was established 
in India, whereas the cultivation of tea owes 
its introduction entirely to British enterprise. 
The great bulk of the tobacco grown in the 
country disappears in local consumption, but 
the export trade is developing. 


Since the duty in England is charged by 
weight and not by value, India, as an exporter of 
the relatively cheaper grades, has to pay more 
duty in proportion than some foreign coun- 
tries. But the higher degree of preference she 
now enjoys will provide a substantial set 
off, and at the same time stimulate the efforts 
being made to raise the quality of production. 
Another factor in the same direction is the effect 
of the heavier import duties on tobacco shipped 
to India, and the consequent tendency of 
middle-class and other consumers to find 
satisfaction -n the homegrown article. 
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The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used in India Is 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. This Balt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble in half Its weight of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine — of which this is a salt — is obtained 
from the dried leaves of theErythroxylon Cocaine 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil 
and other parts of South America. The leaven are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as a stimulant. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
is said to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake. In India the Coca plant seems never 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale. 
It has been grown experimentally in the tea 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine. As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there is no 
possibility for the present of the drug being 
manufactured in India, no restrictions have as 
yet been placed on its cultivation. 

Spread of the habit. — The cocaine traffic In 
India which seems to be reaching alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 

g rowth; though it is Impossible to estimate 
ow widespread it was in 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within the definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkarl 
Act, Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise Reports bear witness to the 
spread of the 44 Cocaine habit.' 4 The consumers 
of the drug, which Is notoriously harmful, are 
to be found’ in all classes of society and in Burma 
even school children are reported to be its 
victims ; but in India as in Paris the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiac* The habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian Intoxicating drugs. 


Smuggling. — So far as the cases already 
detected show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Europe and pJaoes outside 
India, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes engineers ana officers of 
foreign ships. The ports through whioh cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karaohl, Calcutta, 
Madras, Mtrmagoa and Pondloherry. The 
mi n inland distributing centres are Delhi. 
Lucknow. Meerut, Lahore, Mooltan, Surat ana 
Ahmedabad. Delhi especially is notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity Is 
employed In smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom houses. It is packed In parcels of 
newspapers, books, toys and piece-g;oods and 
in trunks which have secret compartments. 
The retail trade in the towns is very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there 1 r a whole array of watch- 
men and patrols whose duty is to shadow the 
Excise and Police Officials and give the alarm 
when a raid is contain plated. During the War 


several cases of importation of Japanese cocaine 
were detested, the Importers being Japanese and 
Chinese sailors. The original marks on the 
packets and phials are usually destroyed so 
that the name of the manufacturing firm may 
not be found out. In 1922-23 the largest seizure 
of cocaine made by the Excise Department in 
the BombayPresidency was one of 10,500 grains, 
while in 1923-24 a seizure of 24,000 grains was 
effected. In Ootober 1924 the Excise Depart- 
ment made a seizure of 46,500 grains in a single 
case. 

The Review of the Customs Adoainstration 
in India 1925-26 contains the following para- 
graph : 

“Most of the cocaine seized on import into 
India appears to have come from the Far East. 
The biggest seizures during the year were — 

825 oz. at Rangoon. 

525 oz. at Calcutta. 

275 oz. at Bombay. 

250, 198, and 149 oz. at Calcutta. 

The total amount of cocaine seized by 
Custom Houses during the year was 3,453 oz/' 

The amount seized Is either given to Hosplr 
tala in, India or destroyed. It is no longer 
possible to buy cocaine from any betelnut 
seller as it was ten years ago, but scores 
of cases in the Police Courts show that the 
retail trade thrives, though to a diminished 
extent, in Bombay. High profits ensure the 
continuance of the trade. 


The law in regard to Cocaine — This varies 
In different provinces. A summary of the law 
in Bombay Is as follows : No cocaine can be 
Imported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District. A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner is allowed to transport 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of hit pro* 
fession ; and aa far as 6 grains may be possessed 
by any person if oovered by a bona Ado pre* 
icription from a duly qualified Medical praoti* 
bloner. The maximum punishment for illegal 
lale, possession, transport, etc., under Aot V 
of 1878 as amended by Act XII of 1912 ii as 
follows : Imprisonment for a term whioh may 
extend to one year or fine which may extend 
to Rs. 2,000 or both and on any subsequent 
conviction imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to 2 years or fine which may extend to 
Rs. 4,000 or both. The law in Bombay has 
been further amended so as to enable security 


to be taken from persons who have been 
convicted of cocaine offences. The new Act 
also contains a section for the punishment of 
houseowners who let their houses to habitual 
oooatne seljers. 
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The Opiyun Trade, 


Two descriptions of opium must be distin* 
guished. Betid r e(t opium which is manufactured 
from poppy grown in the United Provinces ,* 
and Malwa opium which is almost entirely 
produced in certain Native States in Central 
India and Eajputana. 

Benares Opium. — Culthation of poppy is 
confined to a limited area In the United Pro- 
vinces and is permissible onlv under a license. 
The culti\ ator to whom advances of about 
one-third of the total amount c\entually due 
to them are made hv Govt free of interest Is 
required to sell the whole of his produce to the 
Govt. at a rate fixed by them, now Ks. 10 per 
peer of 700 consistence. The area under licensed 
Cultivation has in recent years been much 
reduced • in 1912-13 it was 283,220 blghas 
yielding 26,813 maunds of opium, and in 3925- 
26 it stood at 113,691 bighas with an outturn 
of 14,001 maunds. The crude opium received 
from the cultivators is sent to the Govt. Factory 
at Ghazlpur where it is made up Into three 
different forms —(1) For export to the Far 
East known as “Pro\ision” opium. This 
opium is made up in cakes at 710 consistence, 
40 cakes weighing 140 lbs. being packed in a 
chest ; (2) For consumption in India known as 
“ Excise *' opium. This is also made up In 
cakes at 900 consistence, each weighing one I 
seer, 60 cakes being packed in one chest ; and 
(3) Medicinal opium, for use In India and for 
export to the United Kingdom only. 

Malwa Opium. — The poppy from which 
Malwa opium is manufactured is grown chiefly 
in the Native States of Indore, Gwaltor, Baroda, 
Katlam, Jaora, Sitamau, Me war, Partabgarh, 
Jhalawar, Kotah and Tonk. The British 
Government has no concern with the cultivation 
of the poppy, or the manufacture of the opium 
but it has since November, 1927, in collabora- 
tion with the States, been engaged in investiga- 
tions directed to the ultimate abandonment by 
the States of poppy cultivation. The Govern- 
ment is used to regulate, before exports to 
China were stopped, the import of Malwa 
opium into, and the transport through, its 
territories. As the chief market for Malwa 
opium was China, and as the States in which the 
drug is produced had no access to the sea, 
except through British territory, the British 
Government were able to Impose a duty on the 
Importation of the drug on its way to Bombay 
for exportation by sea. 

The poppy lg sown in November the plants 
flower In February, and by the end of March 
the whole of the opium has been collected by 
the cultivators. 


Sales of Malwa opium for export to China have 
(teased since January 1913 and the trade has 
become extinct since 17th December oj 
that year when the last shipment was made. 
Practically the whole of the Malwa opium 
exported from Bombay went to China. 


Revenue. — The gross revenue derived by 
the Government of India from opium in recent 
years is as follows : — 


1915-16 



Ks. 

2,87,02,712 

3916-17 



4,74,00,073 

3917-18 



4,61,83,538 

3918-19 



4,93,36,670 

3919-20 



4,55,62,212 

1921-21 



3,53,43,234 

3921 22 



3,07,24,798 

1922-23 



3,78,92,068 

1923-24 



4,24,83,654 

1925-26 



3,79,76,177 

1925-26 



4,14,99,781 

3926-27 



4,31,48,876 

1927-28 (Budget Estimate) . . 

3,83,08,000 


The only countries to which exports are now 
permitted are the United Kingdom (as regards 
medical opium) and the British Far Eastern 
Colonies, 81am, French JiKjo-Chlna and the 
Dutch Fast Indies. 

Internal Consumption. — The internal 

policy of the Government of India has been, 
and is, one of non-interference with the mode- 
rate use of raw opium, whether the object of 
the consumer be some real or supposed physical 
benefit, or merely the indulgence of the almost 
universal desire of human beings (particularly 
those whose occupations involve exposure, or 
severe bodily exertion), for a stimulant or a 
narcotic. Excessive Indulgence has always 
been suppressed. The total consumption In 
British India has gone down considerably ; It 
was 5,03,595 seers In 1912-13 and 2,91,272 
seers in 1925-28, the latest period for which 
figures are available. 

Agreement with China- —The fluctuation! 
in the revenue derived from opium are directly 
attributable to the trade conditions arising 
out of the limitation of opium exports. 
In 1907 being satisfied of the genuineness 
of the efforts of the Chinese Government to 
suppress the habit of consuming opium in 
China, the Government of India agreed to 
co-operate by gradually restricting the amount 
of opium exported from India to China. In 
1908 an arrangement was concluded by which 
the total quantity of opium exported from India 
was to be reduced annually by 6,100 chests from 
au assumed standard of 67,000 chests. Under a 
further agreement, signed in May 1911, the 
cessation of the trade was to be accelerated on 
evidence being shown of the suppression of the 
native production of opium In China, and in 
accordance with this agreement a further limi- 
tation was placed on exports to Chinese ports. 
The reduction of exports led to an Increase in 
the price of the drug in China and a correspond* 
ing rise In the price obtained in India at the 
auction sales. For some considerable time, how* 
ever, in 1912 the trade in China was paralys- 
ed by the imposition by Provincial Governors 
In defiance of instructions from the Central 
l Government of restrictions on the importation 
[ and sale of Indian opium. Stocks accumulated 



Glass and 


rapidly at Shanghai and Hongkong and the 
position in December 1912 had become ho acute 
that a strong and influential demand was made 
on the Government of India to relieve the situa- 
tion by the suspension of sales. Sales were ac- 
cordingly postponed both of Benares and Malwa 
opium and in order to afford the Malwa trade 
the most complete relief, the Government of 
India undertook to purchase for its own use 
11,253 chests of Malwa opium which re- 
mained to he exported in 1913. The present 
position in this regard is that the export trade 
to China has ceased since 1913. But these 
details are now of historical Importance only. 
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Export. — Since April 1926, the public 
auctions at Calcutta have been discontinued, 
and no opium is exported to the Far East 
except by Govt, to the Govt, of the importing 
country under a direct sales agreement The 
exports are covered by a certificate from the 
importing Govt, that the opium is required by 
them for legitimate purposes and will not be 
re-exported. In 1926, tho Govt, of India also 
decided to extinguish exports to the Bar East 
progressively in 10 years ending December 
31st, 1925, ' except for strictly medicinal or 
scientific purposes Number of chests exported 
has fallen from 31,827 in 1912 to 8,U5 m 1920. 


GLASS AND GLASSWARE 


Imports of glass and glassware (Inclined In 
value from Its 2,53 lakhs in 1920-27 to Its. 
2,48 lakhs in 1927-28, As in the preceding year, 
the premier position was held by .la pan width 
increased her share from Rs 00} lakhs to Rs 09 
lakhs, while the supplies from Czechoslovakia 
dropped to Its 01 lakhs from Rs 03 lakhs in 
1926-27 and Us 83 lakhs in 1925-26 There 
were also reduced importations from Germany, 
Belgium and the Dinted Kingdom Glass 
bangles recorded an increase fn»m Rs. 85 lakhs 
to its. 89£ lakhs. Japan accounted lor 
Rs. 26 lakhs and ('zeehos lovakla for Rs 50 
lakhs as compared with imports to the value 
of Rs. 21 lakhs and Rs. 51 lakhs respectively 
from these countries In tin* preceding v<*ar. 
Beads and false pearls imported diicflv from 
Czechoslovakia and Japan decreased from 35,000 
cwt* to 31,000 cwts in quantity and from Rs 
.31 lakhs to Rs 27 lakhs in value There was 
also a decrease under bottVs and phials, imports 
of which amounted to 516,000 gross a allied at, 
Rs 33 lakhs In 1927-28 as compared with 
579,000 gross valued at Rs. 39 lahhs in the 
preceding year. 

Manufacture of Glass in India — 1 Glass 
was manufactured in India in centuries before 
Chirst and Pliny makes mention of “ Indian 
Glass ” as being of superior quality. As a 
result of recent arehscologirnl explorations, a 
number of small crude glass vessels have been 
discovered indicative of the very primitive 
stage of the Industry, But no further traces 
of ancient Indian Glass Industry as such sur- 
vive ; yet, it is certain that by the sixteenth 
century it was an established Industry producing 
mainly bangles and small bottles. The quality 
of the material was inferior and the articles 
turned out were rough. Beyond this stage 
the industry had not progressed until the nine- 
ties of the ’last century. Manufacture of glass 
in India on modern European lines dates from 
the nineties of the last centnrv, when some 
pioneer efforts were made in this line Since 
then a number of concerns have been started, a 
number of them h&ve failed, while some are 
still clinging to life owing to war conditions. 
They mainly devote themselves to the manufac- 
ture’ of bangles and lampware side by side with 
bottle-making on a small scale. This, therefore, 
is the criterion which determines the two well- 
deflned classes of the industry in its present, 
stage, (i) indigenous Cottage Industry and (ii) 
modern Pactorv Indusf.rj . 


(i) Tho indigenous Pottage Industry which is 
representatod in all parts of the country, but, has 
its chit t eenties in Firozabad Distrnt of IT P, 
and Belgaiun District, in the South, is mainly 
concerned with the mamibuture of (heap 
bangles made trom “ glass <akes or blocks" 
made in larger Factories The industry is at 
present in a flourishing state and supplies nearly 
one-third ot the Indian demand for bangles. 
The quality has been unproved bv tilt* discovery 
of new glazing piocesscs and for the present 
tho turnover in tills line lias gone up to 20 lakhs 
of rupees a year But these bangles have now 
to face a very hard competition from Japan 
whose " silky ” bungles are ousting tho old typo 
Indian ones. 

(il) The modern Factory type of organization 
of this Industry is just in ds infancy at present. 
The existing Factories either stop at producing 
glass cakes for bangles as in Firozabad or simple 
kind of lampwares and bottles With the 
existing state of knowledge and machinery in 
India they can neither produce sheet and plate 
glass, nor do they pretend to manufacture 
laboiatorv or table glass Artistic glassware is out 
of the question and the private capitalists who 
have to run their concerns mostly with com- 
mercial ends do not think it worth their while to 
spend money and labour on it. War caused a 
great decrease in volume — though not so much 
in value which was much increased — of tho 
imports of the lampware. etc , and in order to 
meet the Indian demand for them, new Factories 
were started and old revived, which produced 
only cheap and simple kind of lampware and 
bottles on small scale. The total production of 
these Indian Glass Works has not been exactly 
estimated, but it Is generally supposed that 
they were able to meet in these war years 
nearly half the Indian demand for this kind of 
glassware. There are at present 14 Factories 
engaged in the production of lampware, of which 
two or three onlv produce bottle and carboys 
also The chief centres for the former kind are 
Bombay, Jubbulpoie, Ulahabad, and Bijhoi 
and Ambala , wiiilc bottles are only manufac- 
tured at Kami and Lahore, and recently at 
Calcutta . 

During the latter years of the war period, 
a number ot Glass Works were opened in 
the Bombay Presidency and adjoining districts, 
local manufacture, having been stimulated by 
the cessation of imports of German, Austriap 
ai)d Belgian glass. 
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Wild Birds’ Plumage, 


Causes of failure. — Records of the earlier 
ventures have shown that the failures In some 
cases were due in part at least to preventible 
causes, prominent among which were (1) Lack 
of enlightened management. (2) Lack of proper 
commercial basis, as in some cases the proprie- 
tors had a number of other more larger concerns 
to look to. (3) Bad selection of site. An ideal 
site for a Glass Factory would be determined 
by the (a) nearness of quartz and fire-clay, 
(6) nearness of fuel, and (c) by the nearness of 
market. At least two must be present. In some 
concerns, two were absent. (4) Specialisation 
was lacking, some factories in their initial stages 
trying to manufacture three or four different 
kinds of glassware simultaneously like lampware, 
bottles, and bangles, etc. (5) Paucity of suffici- 
ent fluid capital for initial expenses for machinery 
or other improvements or even in some cases for 
running the concern in the beginning. 

But beyond these there are certain real and 
special causes that contributed to the failure o/ 
some of these and hinder the progress of the 
rest* Chief among them are (1) The Industry 
is in its infant stage and hence such failures are 
but incidental. (2) No ox pert guidanoe in this 
line, there is a lack of men and good literature. 
(3) Paucity of skilled labour of higher type. 
The present Indian workmen in this line and 
blowers are few in number and Illiterate. They, 
therefore, master the situation and aie unamend- 
nble to management. (4) Heavy cost of good 
fuel, the works usually being situated where 
good sand and quartz can be obtained, and 
consequently, in most cases, at a great distanro 


from the coal-fields. (5) To a certain extent, 
competition from Japan and other European 
countries. 

Alkali used is almost entirely of English 
manufacture being Carbonate of Soda 08-99% 
In a powdered form. This Alkali has almost 
completely takqn place of the various Alkaline 
Earths formerly employed by the Glass Bangle 
manufactures as the latter cannot bo used In 
the manufacture of glass which is to compete 
with the imported article. These points must 
be carefully noted for future guidance. 

The Industry developed considerably under 
war conditions ; but in peace times, in 
this transition stage, immediate efforts must be 
made in the direction of what the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission say in their Report (Appendix 
E>., viz . : “The Glass Industry, even in its sim- 
plest form is highly technical and can be effici- 
ently carried on only by scientifically trained 
managers and expert workmen. The present 
stage has been reached by Importing men, only 
partially equipped with the necessary qualifi- 
cations, from Europe and Japan, and by sending 
Indian students abroad to pick up what know- 
ledge they can. The glass Industry is a closed 
trade and its secrets are carefully guarded, so 
that the latter method has not proved conspi- 
cuously successful. 0 

Bibliography — Indian Industries Commis- 
sion Report (Appendix) ; Indian Munitions 
Board, Industrial Handbook, etc. “Notes on 
Glass Manufacture.'* By C. 8. Fox. (Bulletin No, 
29 Of Indian Industries and Labour, 1922.) 


WILD BIRDS' 1 PLUMAGE. 


The Bill for prohibiting the Importation Into I 
England of wild birds’ plumage, which was : 
Introduced into Parliament in 1913, was the ; 
occasion of a fierce controversy on the nature . 
of the plumage traffic. Organised opposition j 
to the Bill, although successful In preventing 
it from becoming law, failed to convince the 
public that the plumage trade was not one of 
great cruelty. The controversy continued with 
unabated vigour until May 1921, when an agree* 
ment was arrived at between the two parties. 
The moat important clause in the agreement 
stipulates that within four months of the Bill 
becoming law an Advisory Committee shall be 
appointed by the Board of Trade. This Com- 
mittee will consist of an independent chairman, 
two expert ornithologists, three representatives 
of the feather trade, and four other Independent 
members. The function of this Committee will 
be to advise the Board of Trade as to additions ; 
to and removals from the existing schedule 
(ostrich and eider duck) of birds whose plumage 
may be imported. The passing of the Plumage 
Bill will thus place England ab east of the United 
States and of her own daughter Dominions in 
the suppression of a barbarous industry, as all 
legitimate methods of breeding birds for their 
plumage will be safeguarded as definite exceptions 
under the Plumage Bill. 

Plumage birds- — The birds most killed 
on account of their plumage in India are paddy 
birds, egrets, kingfishers, bustards, junglefowl, 
pheasants, paroquets, peafowl, hoopoes and 
rollers. Egrets and rollers (popularly Known as 


Blue Jays) are perhaps the birds which have 
been most extensively killed in the past, and 
of these, egrets have attracted the greatest at- 
tention. There are three species met with 
in India : the Large, Smaller and Little Egrets. 
All three are pure white slim birds which develop 
during the breeding season a dorsal train of 
feathers, which elongates and becomes “de- 
composed *' as it is expressed, that Is to say. the 
barbs are separate and distinot from each other, 
thus forming the ornamental plume or aigrette 
for which these birds are much sought after and 
ruthlessly destroyed. Thirty years ago the exports 
were valued at over six lakns in one year, but 
since 1895 the export trade has steadily 
diminished. But. though legitlmite exports 
have been stopped, the trade is so lucrative as 
to lead to many attempts at smuggling. Within 
a recent period of 12 months the Bombay Pre- 
ventive Department, for example, seized egret 
plumes worth Rs. 2,19,047 in India and £44,000 
In London. The rupee value represents the 
sum which the exporters paid to those who 
took the feathers from the birds, so the loss to 
the trade was considerable. In addition, 
penalties varying from Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 10,000 
each and amounting altogether to Rs. 59,175 
i were inflicted on the ten merchants concerned 
in attempting to export the feathers A case 
was reported from Rangoon in 1910 of a man 
i being found in possession 22 lbs. of egret 
1 feathers valued at Rs. 66,000. Although fre- 
quently dented, there seem very little reason 
to doubt, that within the last decade 
egrets have been successfully bred Jp cgpti- 
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vlty by the flsherfolk in the province 
of Sind. But whether such birds can be 
bred without cruelty, and If so whether the ex- 
port of their plumage could be legalised without 
encouraging D&rbaries In other areas of the 
peninsula, la a question which can only be 
decided as a result of a searching and exhaustive 
inquiry. 

Legislation- — Indian legislation on the 
subject will be studied with interest by thoce 
who have followed the course of legislation on 
this gut^pct in other countries. Until 1887 no 
legislation was considered necessary in India. 
An Act of that year enabled local governments 
and municipal and cantonment authorities to 
make rules prohibiting under penalties the sale 
or possession of wild birds recently killed or 
taken during their breeding seasons, and the 
importation Into any Municipal or cantonment 
area of the plumage of any wild birds during 
those seasons ; and local governments were 
empowered to apply these provisions to animals 
other than birds. 

Afterwards, In 1902, action was taken under 
the Sea Customs Act to prohibit the exportation 
of the skins and feathers of birds, except feathers 
of ostriches and skins and feathers exported 
bona fide as specimens illustrative of natural his- 
tory. Act VIII of 1912 goes much further than 


the previous law. It schedules a list of wild 
birds and animals to which the Act is to apply 
in the first instance, enables local governments 
to extend this list, empowers local governments 
to establish “close times," presumably during 
the breeding seasons, in the whole of their 
territories or in specified areas, for wild birds 
and animals to which the Act applies, and 
imposes penalties for the capture, sale, and 
purchase of birds and animals in contravention 
of the '* close time ” regulations, and for the 
sale, purchase and possession of plumage taken 
from birds during the close time. There Is 
power to grant exemptions in the interests of 
scientific research, and there are savings for 
the capture or killing by any person of a wild 
animal in defence of himself or of any other 
person, and for the capture or killing of any 
wild bird or animal in bona fide defence of 
property. 

One defect in the law may be noticed. When 
an exporter is discovered, the Customs Depart* 
ment can on a magistrate’s warrant have his 
house searched and seize the feathers found 
there to produce as evidence that he is engaged 
in the trade. But they have to return the 
feathers and can only take possession of them 
if they are discovered presently in course oi 
export. 


HIDES, SKINS 


India's local manufac tures of skins and leather 
have steadily Increased in recent years. Previous 
to the outbreak of war, the trade In raw hides 
in this country was good ; there was a large 
demand for hides, and prices ruled high While 
In the continental markets stocks were high 
owing to overtrading in the previous year, 
the United States had a shortage which was 
estimated at approximately two million pieces. | 
On the declaration of war, the trade which 
had up till then been brisk was seriously dislo- 
cated. Exports to enemy countries, especially 
to the great emporium of Indian hides, Ham- 
burg, were stopped, and exporters had to find 
new markets for the raw material. The law 
hide business of India, it is well known, has 
hitherto been largely, If not quite entirely, 
in the hands of German firms or firms of German 
origin. Germany has had the largest share 
of India's raw hides. In the four months 
before tho outbreak of war she took 39 per 
cent, of the total exports. In 1912-13 she 
took 32 per cent, and in 1913-14, 35 per cent 
Raw hides were exported to Trieste in consi- 
derable quantities whence they were taken to 
Germany or Austria. In the four months 
before tho outbreak of war 15 per cent, of 
India’s exports passed through Trieste in 
1913-14 the percentage was 21. 

The trade tho wed a marked improvement, in 
1927-28 owing to a world shortage of hides and 
leather. The leather stocks of the world have 
been greatly depleted and the uvailablo supply 
of hides is sum dent to meet the increasing 
demand. Prices advanced, hides and heavy 


AND LEATHER. 


leather benefiting most, and the total exports 
increased m \alue by 23 per cent to Its. 17,88 
lakhs. 

Conditions of the Trade — The trade in 
hides and skins and the craft in leather 
manufacture are in the hands either of 
Mahomedans or of low caste Hindus, and 
are on that account participated io by a com- 
paratively small community. The traffic is 
subject to considerable fluctuations concomitant 
with the vicissitudes of the seasons. In famine 
years for instance the exports of untanned 
hides rise to an abnormal figure. The traffic 
is also peculiarly allected by the difficulty of 
obtaining capital and by the religious objection 
which assigns it to a position of degradation 
and neglect : it has thus become a monopoly 
within a restricted community and suffers from 
the loss of competition and popular interest 
and favour. 

No large industry has changed more rapidly 
and completely than that of leather. By 
the chrome process, for example, superior 
leather may be produced from the strongest 
buffalo hides in seven days, from cowhide in 
twenty-four hours, and from sheep and goat 
skins in six to eight hours ; and these opera- 
tions formerly took thirty days or as much as 
eighteen months. Of these changes the native 
tanners of India were slow to take advantage, 
but In spite of general backwardness the leather 

S roducea by some of the tanneries, especially 
lose under European management, is in 
certain respects equal to the best imported 
articles. But since the outbreak of war pro- 
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gross has been more rapid and considerable 
quantities of special forms of chrome leather, 
for which Indian hides are particularly suit- 
able, have found a ready market in London. 

Protecting the industry.— The report of 
the Industrial Commission pointed out that 
the principal difficulty at present in the hides 
and leather industry was the lack of organisa- 
tion and expert skill. Government action tc 
foster the industry was first taken in September 
1919, when a Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council further to amend the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894. The effect of this Bill was 
officially described as follows: ** It Is to impose 
an export duty of 15 per cent, on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent, on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned. Its object is to ensure that our 
hides and skins shall be converted into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India and failing this in other parts 
of the Empire, instead of being exported in a 
raw state for manufacture in foreign countries.” 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
Bill and described the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian industries ex- 
plained that the present position is that we 
have in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come into existence in 
order to satisfy military requirements during 
the war. We have in fact the foundations of a 
flourishing tanning industry, but there is reason 
to fear that it may tend to dwindle and disappear 
with the diminution of military requirements, 


if some other support is not given. We want 
to keep this industry alive, and we believe that 
in this case protection in the shape of a 15 per 
cent export duty is Justifiable and ought to 
be effective. It is clearly just also that the 
same measure of protection should be extended 
to the tanners of skins whose business, as I 
have already stated, was Injured by the neces- 
sities of the war. Though Indian tanneries 
have enormously Increased in number during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides' and skins which India produces, %nd it is 
to the advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this large surplus 
should, so far as possible, be tanned within the 
Empire, and with this end In view the Bill 
proposes a 10 per cent, rebate in respect of hides 
and skins exported to any place within the 
Empire. I should add that It Is proposed to 
limit by notification the benefit of this rebate 
to hides and skins actually tanned within the 
Empire *, and Indian hides and skins re-exported 
from an Empire port for the purpose of being 
tanned abroad will not be entitled to any 
rebate." 

Indigenous methods. — India possesses a 
large selection of excellent tanning materials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanner’s cassia, Mangroves, and Myra- 
boians. By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cored and tanned 
and the leather worked up In response to an 
Immense, though purely local, demand. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


The question of adopting elevators for the 
handling of Indian grain has ce gaged attention 
for some time and has assumed increased im- 
portance in the light of the railway congestion 
experienced in recent years and more parti- 
cularly in the grain season. In the last three 
years great strides have been made by other 
countries in the adoption or perfecting of the 
elevator system, and a large mass of contem- 
porary data on the subject has been brought 
together by the Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment. Since the subject is one that can- 
not receive adequate consideration in India 
till the facts are before the public, these have 
been embodied in a pamphlet entitled Indian 
Wheat and Grain Elevators by the late Mr. F. 
Noel-Paton, Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence to the Government of India, The 
work gives full particulars regarding India’s 
production of wheat, and shows that less than 
one-eighth of the crop is exported. It des- 
cribes the conditions under which the grain 
is held and the risks that it runs. It is pointed 


out that the cultivator has no adequate means 
of preserving his wheat and that ho is cons- 
trained to sell at harvest time : also that the 
prices then obtained by him are considerably 
lower than those usually current in later months. 
The constant nature of the European demand 
is explained and an attempt is made to gauge 
the probability that the enormously increased 
quantities of wheat to be expected when new 
Irrigation tracts come into bearing would be 
accepted by Europe at one time and at a good 
price, or could be economically transported 
under a system in which a few months or con- 
gestion alternated with a longer period of stag- 
nation. Figures are given which suggest that 
in practice the effect of equipping railways 
to do this is to intensify the evil and so to en- 
gage in a vicious circle. The author explains, 
the structural nature of elevators and their 
functions as constituted in other countrie s 
Particulars are given as to the laws that gove rn 
their operations in such countries. 
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Inventions and Designs . 

TRADE MARKS. 


The Indian Merchandise Marks Act 
(IV of 1880) was passed In 1880, but its operation 
In the earlier years was restricted, especially in 
Calcutta, in consequence of the lack of adequate 
Customs machinery for the examination of 
goods. In 1804, with the introduction of the 
present tariff, the Customs staff was strengthened 
for the examination of goods for assessment to 
duty, and this increase enabled examination 
to be made at the same time for the purposes 
of the Merchandise Marks Act. The Act was 
Intended originally to prevent the fraudulent 
sale of goods bearing false trade marks or false 
trade descriptions (as of origin, quality, weight, 
or quantity). While the Act was before the 
Legislature a provision was added to require 
that piece-goods should be stamped with 
their length in yards. In this respect these 
goods are an exception, for the Act does not 
require that other descriptions of goods should 
be stamped or marked, though It requires tnat 
when goods are marked the marks must be a 
correct description. The number of deten- 
tions under the Act during the twenty years 


ending 1924-25 has been : — 

Average of the five years 

ending 1907-08 1,198 

u a »» >t • • 1912-13 1,960 

tt a »» ft • • 1917-18 2,810 

1922-23 1,840 

„ „ „ t, • . 1924-25 3,331 

Detention Is but rarely followed by confis- 
cation, and there have been only 64 such 
cases during the past ten years. Usually 
detained goods are released with a fine, and 
this procedure was followed in 16,919 cases out 
of the 27,184 detentions ordered In the same 
period. In 10,198 cases the detained eoods 
were released without the infliction of a' fine. 
In this period of ten years 9 per cent, of the 
detentions were on account of the application of 
false trade marks or false trade descriptions. 
In 69 per cent, of the cases detention was ordered 
because the country of origin was either not 
stated or was falsely stated, and in 22 per cent, 
because the provisions of the Act for the stamp- 
ing of piece-goods had been infringed. 


INDIAN INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


A handbook to the Patent Office in India, 
which is published by the Government 
Press, Calcutta, gives the various Acts, rules, 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the preparation of specifications 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readily accessible to the general public 
in so convenient a form. In the preface the 
Controller of Patents and Designs explains 
the scope of the Patent laws in India and 
indicates wherein they differ from English law 
and procedure. 

The foundation of patent legislation through- 
out the world lies in the English “ Statute of 
Monopolies " which was enacted in 1623, the 
21st year of King James the First. In part this 
Act has been repealed, but the extant portion 
of the more important section 6 is as follows : — 
" Provided also that any declaration before 
mentioned shall not oxtend to any letters 
patent and grants of privilege for the term 
of fourteen years or under, hereafter to be made 
of the sole working or making of any manner of 
new manufactures within this realm to the 
true and first inventor and inventors of such 
manufactures, which others at the time of 
making of such letters patent and grants shall 
not use, so as also they be not contrary to tho 
law nor mischievous to the State by raising 
prices of commodities at home, or hurt of trade, 
or generally inconvenient ; the said fourteen 
years to be accomplished from the date of the 
first letters patent or grants of such privilege 
hereafter to be made, but that the same Shall 
be of such force as they should be if this Act 
had never been made, and of none other." 

The existing Indian Patent Law is 

contained in the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, 1911, supplemented by the Indian Patents 
and Designs (Temporary Buies) Act, 1915, and 


by the Buies made under those Acts. The 
Patent Office does not deal with trade mark 
or with copyright generally in books, pictures, 
music and other matters which fall under the 
Indian Copyright Act III of 1914. There is, 
in fact, no provision of law In British Ihdia for 
the registration of Trade Marks which are 
protected under the Merchandise Marks Act 
(IV of 1889) which forms Chapter XVIII of the 
Indian Penal Code. 

On tho whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely follow that in the United Kingdom for 
the protection of inventions and the registration 
of designs, as they always have done in matters 
of major interest. One main difference exists, 
however, as owing to the absence of provision 
of law for the registration of trade marks, 
India cannot become a party to the International 
Convention under which certain rights of priority 
are obtainable in other countries. 

The first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
privileges to inventors was passed in 1856, after 
an agitation that had been carried on fitfully 
for some twenty years. Difficulties arising 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Royal Prerogative prevented earlier action, 
and, owing to some iniormaiities the Act itsell 
was repealed in the following year. In 1859 
it was re-enacted with modifications, and in 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed. The protection of Inventions Act 
of 1883, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888. 
All these are now replaced by the present Act 
of 1911. 

The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas. This of course includes 
Burma, but it does not embrace the Native 
States. Of the latter three, «*., (1) Hyderabad 
(Deccan), f2) Mysore, (8) Gwalior have ordin- 
ances of their own, for which particulars must 
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be obtained from the Government of the States 
in question as they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Office in Calcutta. The ob- 
ject of the Act of 1911 was to provide a simpler, 
more direct, and more effective procedure in 
regard both to the grant of patent rights and to 
their subsequent existence and operation. The 
changes made in the law need uot here be re- 
ferred to in detail. They gave further protec- 
tion both to the inventor, by providing that 
his application should be kept secret until 
acceptance, and to the public, by increasing 
the facilities for opposition at an effective 
period. At the same time a Controller of 
Patents and Designs was established, with 
power to dispose of many matters previously 
referred to the Governor-General in Council, 
and provisioh was made for the grant of a 
sealed “patent'* instead of for the mere 
recognition of an “exclusive privilege." The 
provisions of the Act follow with the necessary 
modifications those of the British Inventions 
and Designs Act of 1907. 

Important amendments have been made in 
the Indian Patents and Designs Act since 1911, 
the most important being the priority given to 
Iudian Inventors over others to apply for Bri- 
tish patents within 12 months from the date of 
the Indian application. Similarly, an applicant 
for a British patent has priority over other 
applicants in India for 12 months irorn the date 
of his British application. 

Printed Specification of applications for 
patents, which have been accepted (8 annas 
per copy), may be seen free of charge, together 
with other publications of the Patent Office 
at the following places 

Ahmedabad . . R. C. Technical Iustltute. 
Allahabad . . Public Library. 

Bangalore .Indian Institute of Science. 

Baboda ..Depanmeut of Commerce and 

Industry 

Bombay ..Record Office. 

„ ..Victoria Jubilee Technical Instl 

tute, Byculla. 

„ ..The Bombay Textile and Engin- 

eering Association, No, 1A, 
Sussex Road, Pare I . 

Calcutta ..Patent Office, No. 1, Council 

House Street. 

„ ..Bengal Engineering College, 

Sid pur. 

Cawnpohe . .Office of the Director of Industries, 
United Provinces. 

CHINSUBAH . .Office of the Commissioner, Burd* 
wan Division. 


Chittagong .Offloeof the Commissioner, Chltta* 
gong Division. 

Dacca ..Office of the District Board, Dacca, 

Delhi . . Office of the Deputy Commissioner, 
Hyderabad , Industries and Commerce Depart- 
ment of His Highness the 
Nizam's Government. 

Karachi . .Office of the City Deputy Collector 
Lahore . . Punjab Public Library, 

London ..The Patent Office, 25, South- 
ampton Buildings, W. C. 

Madras . . Record Office, Egmore. 

,, . . College of Engineering. 

Mysore . . Office of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, General and Revenue 
Department. 

NaGpur . .Victoria Technical Institute. 
Poona . .Coiiego of Engineering. 

Ranchi ..Office of the Director of Indus- 
tries, Bihar & Orissa. 

Rangoon ..Office of the Revenue Secretary 
Government of Burma. 

Roorkeb . .Thomason College. 

3holapur . .Office of the Collector. 
Publications on sale at the Patent Office 

Price 
Es a. 

Patent Office Handbook (Acts, 

Rules and Instructions) . . . . 10 

The Indian Patents and Designs 

Act, II of 1911 0 10 

The Indian Patents and Designs Act, 

II of 1911 (Urdu and Hindi) ..eachO 2 
The Indian Patents and Designs 

Rules, 1912 0 2 

Weekly Notifications (Extract from 
the (Jazette of India) .. .. 0 1 

Annual Subscription with postage «• 3 0 

Inventions (Consolidated Subject Mat- 
ter Index, 1900 — 1908, and Chro- 
nological lists, 1900 — 1901) ,, 2 8 

Inventions (Consolidated Subject 
Matter Index, 1900—1911, and 
Chronological lists, 1905— 1911) .. 3 0 

each. 

Patent Office Journal (issued quarterly) „ 0 8 

Patent Office Journals, 1914, 1915, 

1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920 . , „ l 0 

Printed Specifications of Inventions 
since 1912 .. »• .. •• „ 0 3 



ABSORPTION OF GOLD (both coin and bullion) IN INDIA 

(7n lakhs oj Rupees.) 


Absorption of Gold. 


74 7 




The Indian Tariff Board 1928. 


Five reports of the Indian Tariff Board were 
published in 1928, 

(1) on the grant of protection to the ply-wood 
abd tea thest industry, 

(2) on the question of tariff edWlty in 
respect of the manufacture b'f camel hair 
cotton and canvas ply belting, 

(3) on the grant of protection to the manufac- 
ture of wagons and underframes, compo- 
hbnt parts thereof and wire and wire 
nails, 

(4) on the grant of protection to the oil 
industry, and 

(6) on ttic grant of protection to the match 
Industry. 

Camel hair, cotton and canvss, ply belt- 

tng.- This subject was referred to the Tariff I 
Board as the outcome of representations width j 
had been received by the Government, of India ' 
that the development ot ccitam industries m . 
India was hampered t»\ the fact that the duty ' 
on the finished article was lower tlun the duty j 
on the materials which had to be imported lor 
its manufacture. Tims whilst the mi|M>rte<l I 
cotton > arn from which cotton Mting is manu- j 
factored was subject to a duty of anna per 
It), and the black proofing, the most common j 
imported raw material used for dressing the belt 
was subject to a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem. ' 
Cotton bolting, on the other hand, was Imported 
free of duty. In its report which was submitted 
to the Goverment of India in October 1927, the 
Tariff Board found that the Indian manufacturer 
was at adisadv antage in the matter of customs ■ 
duty of K». 3-4-6 per 100 tret of belting and recom- 
mended that the 1 5 per cent, ad valorem duty i 
on imported black proofing should Ik; abolished 
and that a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem should 1 
be imposed cn imported cotton belting. In ! 
the case of hair belting, which is woven partly 
from cotton yarn, and partly *rom a kind of 
imported yam known as camel hair and is 
tree ted in the same way as cotton belting, the 
Tariff Board found that the total dntv paid 
on the raw materials was Its. 8-12-1 02 per loo 
feet of belting manufacturred w hr tens no 
duty was leviable on imjmrted hair belt mg. 
It, there tore, recommended that in tills case 
also tiie 1 5 per cent ad valorem duty on imjM»rted 
black proofing should be aiailished, that the* 
duty on imported camel hair yarn should be ' 
reduced from 15 per < cut. to 6 per cent ad valorem 
and that a duty of 5 jmt cent ad talortm should , 
be imposed on imported hair bolting In order I 
that the duty on all throe kinds of fabric belting 
should )>e uniform, the Board also recommended | 
a duty of 5 percent, on import* <1 lotton ply 
belting though its manufacture in India is at ! 
present of small importance. 

Decision of the Government of India— j 

In a Resolution dated February 10th, 1928, 
the Government of India accepted the Board’s 
recommendation that a duty of 5 per cent ad 
Valorem should be imposed on imported cotton, 
camel hair and canvas ply belting but rejected 
the proposal that the duty on black proofing 
■hould be removed. They decided, however. 


that the duty on camel hair yarn should bfe 
reduced from 15 per cent, to 5 per cent. Legisla- 
tion giving effect to this decision was embodied 
hi the Tariff Amendment Act passed in March, 
1928. (Act VII of 1928). 

Ply Wood and Tea Chest Industry.— The 

question of protection to the Ply-wood and Tea 
Chest Industry was referred to the Tariff Board 
In May, 1927, at the request of the Assam Saw 
Mills and Timber Company, Limited, and the 
Assam Railways and Trading Company; Limited. 
In Its reference to the Tariff Board, the Govern- 
ment of India pointed out that there was no 
import duty on tea chtstx and lead sheets for 
tea chests until 1916. A duty of 2J pt*r cent, 
was imposed in 1916 for rovouufc purposes and 
this was raised In 1923 to the* general duty of 
15 per rent. They also pointed out that imported 
tea < best 4 and lead sheets for tea chests were 
ordinarily re-exported as containers for lndlaii 
tea and Wert* then cut it li d to a refund of stveil 
eighths ot the import duty, provided they 
were identified to the satistnetlbn of tht* Collector 
ot Customs and that i e-export, was madl* Wlthhi 
two years trom the date ot importation. Sutli 
identitiiat ion might sometime i be possible but 
would cause much trouble and delay both t* 
the Customs administiation and to the re- 
ex porter, in view of the special circiimstam c 
that tea chests and lead sheets lor tea chests 
were ordinarily imported for the purpose of 
subsequent re-export, the continuance of a re- 
venue duty might he open to object ion. 

In its report whhh was submitted to the 
Government of India in September 1927 the 
Tariff Board found that, with the exec pt Ion of 
tin tor tile manufat tare of tinplate and possibly 
certain alkalies lor the manufacture of casein 
cement, all the raw materiuls-tho most Important 
of whhh are timber, casein tor glue and lead 
for linings— for the manufacture of tea (heats 
are vailable in sufficient quantities in India. 
As regards tin* other (onditlons laid down by 
the Mseal Commission, the Board found 
that very severe (ompetltion had been ex- 
fienemed in renut years in Northern India 
trom imported tea chests, and that without 
some form of assistance, the ply-wood factories 
would be toned to suspend ninmifatt ure. If, 
however, adequate support, were granted, the 
industry would be able to stand without pro- 
tection within a reasonable period, it did not 
appear that tin* manufacture of plywood 
products other than chests required any assis- 
tanc e but sue It produc ts constituted a very small 
portioned Hie out-turn of the* existing factories — 
the two mentioned above and the .lalpaiguri 
Timber and Lead Mills Company, Limited — * 
which were mainly engaged in the manufacture 
of tea chests. 

As regards the measure of protection required, 
the Board found that the fair selling |irie<* of a 
tea chest 19" ' 19* x 24* in India on a production 
of 5,00,000 chests annually might he estimated 
at Rs. 2-15-6*4 against a price for ini] anted 
chests of the same dimensions (without duty) 
f. o. r. Calcutta of Rs. 2-6-10*8. Allowing 
for the freight advantage of imported chests 
to the tea gardens, the adjusted import price 
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com parable* to the fair selling price of Indian 
clients would bo Its. 2-5-7 8. The difference 
between the fair selling price and the adjusted 
import price, viz., 9 annas 10.6 pies represented 
the measure of protection which the Board 
considered necessary subject to slight further 
adjustment. 

As regards the form in which protection should 
be given, the Board held it undesirable to enhance 
the import duty above the general 15 per cent 
ad valorem level in view of the additional burden 
on the Tea industry and of the practical dilhcul- 
ties that would be Involved. Jt, therefore, 
recommended that the assistance should take 
the form of a specific exjiott duty on tea chests 
other than those of which the p’ v wood panels 
were of Indian manufacture Tlu* import 
duty on all plywood articles other than tea 
chest s and rublsr boxes should remain unchanged 
at 15 per cent ad valorem as should tiiat on the 
fittings of tea chests and rubber boxes and tin* 
linings of tea chests The impoit duty on the 
pi v wood panels and battens of tea chests and 
rubbe r boxes should be abolished Jts pla< e 
should he taken b\ a specific* exjxirt duty of 
6 annas 6 pies per 100 lbs. of tea exported in 
chests of which the pi v wood panels were not 
of Indian manufacture. The Board recom- 
mended that, of tins sum, * J annas per 100 lbs 
of tea should be made oxer to the Indian Tea 
t’cfeM Committee, the cess iexiahle under the 
Indian Tea Cess A(t being reduced by II annas 
per 100 lbs. of tea 

The Board further recommended that the 
views of the plywood companies should he 
considered by local Governments m connection 
with the enunciation or planting of trees suitable j 
for the Ply wood Industry It also suggested 
that, steps should be taken to extend and 
improve tho facilities for research at the Forest 
Research Institute, Debra Dun. in connection 
with the manufacture ot plywood and that 
local Governments should co-operate with the 
Research Institute in its investigations. The* 
specifications for opium chests should he 
drawn up by the Opium Department in consulta- 
tion with the Indian Stores Department and the 
Indian plywood manufacturers in Mich a way 
ns to ensure, that, so far as possible, effect was 
given to flic Government's pollcv of encouraging 
Indian industries The period of protection 
recommended by the Board was live years. 

Decision of the Government of India. 

In a Resolution dated February 18th, 1928, 

the Government of India accepted the findings 
of the Tariff Board except la regard to the form 
In which assistance to the Plvwood industry 
should be given. They considered that the 
method proposed hy the Board would lead to 
undesirable complications and they wen* unable 
to approve the Imposition of an export duty for 
protective purpose*. They were of opinion 
that the Board had attached undue weight to 
tin* grant of protection by means of an import 
duty. The additional burden imposed on the 
Tea industry hy such a duty would not be a 
heavy one, and where protection was the object, 
to be attained and not revenue, the refund of a 
drawback on re-export was not, in their view, 
open to objection In principle. They, therefore, 
decided to introduce legislation imposing a duty 
of 30 per cent, on all forms of plywood and on 
the battens and corner pieces of plywood ehest 


and abolishing the drawback admissible on 
re-exjKjrt. This rate of duty would give the 
[ same amount of protection as had been reconi- 
! mended by the Board. The Government of 
India considered that, for reasons of convenience 
in Customs administration, it should be applied 
to all forms of plywood though tiie imports 
other than tea chests, were so small that, if they 
alone were in question, no protection would bb 
needed. 

Legislation embodying this decision waS 
introduced in the legislative Assembly oh 
March 9th, 1928, but has not been proceeded 
with. 

Wagons and underframes, component 
parts thereof and wire and wire nails-The 

Report ot the Tariff Board regarding the 
grant of protection .othe manufacture of railway 
wagons and u ml erf rallies, component parts 
thereof and wire and wire nails winch was 
submitted to tiie Government of India in June, 

■ 1927. concluded the Statutory inquirv held 
b\ tlu* Board into tlu* steel industry The 
Board’s first repot t. on this indust rv was sum- 
marised in the* Tunis of India Year Book of 1927. 

I Wagons and under frames — ^ regards 
railway wagons and underframes, tiie Steel 
! Industry (Protection) Act of 1924 provided 
for the payment of bounties not exceeding Rs 7 
lakhs in each of tlu* financial vears 1924-25, 
1925-26 and 1920-27 The Board found that 
under tiie stimulus of tills scheme*, the wagon 
inelustrv (in which term they included also the 
construction of underframes) had made great 
progress and was in a j>osition to meet a large 
projeortion of the normal demand for wagons 
and undertrames in India In consequence 
parilv of the reduction in tiie cost of material 
but largely of the decrease in costs resulting 
from large orders for a few standard types of 
wagons, wagon manufacturers had reached a 
stage at which thev could normally withstand 
foreign competition with no assistance other than 
that of tiie existing revenue* duty of 10 per cent. 
'1 he Board, therefore, recommended that the 
bounty system should be abandoned and that 
no increase in the existing dutv of 10 percent on 
wagons and underframes diould lie made. 
From the point of view of tlu* wagon industry, 
an unfortunate situation had however, arisen 
owing to improvements in railway administra- 
tion which had made* it possible to reduce the 
requirements of tlu* lailwavs in respect of new 
broad gauge wagons to sue li an extent that it 
would probably be* unnecessary to place orders 
for this class ot wagon for three vears and 
possible longer lids situation might have 
been alleviated, if not entirely averted, if the 
orders for 1450 broad gauge* wagons which had 
been placed abroad in December, 1925. had 
been withheld and placed later with Indian 
tlrm- Special measures hud, however, been 
taken temporarily to deal with it. The Penin- 
sular Locomotive Company's works had been 
acquired l»v Government and sufficient orders 
for miscellaneous wagons and underframes 
had been placed with the remaining firms to 
keep their works in operation In the Board's 
view, something more* than tliis was required to 
assist the wagon industry until normal conditions 
returned. They, therefore, recommended that, 
until the demand for wagons and underframea 
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in India reached a total of 5,000 annually in terms 
of the type of wagon known as 02, all orders 
should be placed in India by competitive tender 
from Indian manufacturers. In view of the 
absence of foreign competition and the fact 
that there are now only three firms — Messrs Burn 
and Company, the Indian Standard Wagon 
Company and Messrs. Jessop and Company — 
manufacturing wagons in India, of which the 
first two are under the same management, the 
Board considered it advisable that maximum 
prices within which tenders could be accepted 
should be fixed. They accordingly recommended 
that subject to minor adjustments, maximum 
prices should be fixed at the level of the lowest 
c. i. f. price as shown in the tenders for wagons 
in November 1925, and for underframes in 
April 1926. To these prices, an addition of 
12* per cent should be made, representing the 
addition which the Board considered necessary 
to secure on the average a reasonable price whilst 
orders for rolling stock were restricted below the 
capacity of Indian manufacturers. The appro- 
priate charges for landing, wharfage, etc., and 
erection should be added. 

The Board also recommended that the question 
of the extent to which it was advisable to 
anticipate future requirements for wagons and 
underframes or to replace old rolling stock should 
be reconsidered. They suggested that, on the 
revival of the normal demand for rolling stock, 
the system of restricting orders to the capacity 
of the firm tendering, as certified by the Indian 
Stores Department should cease but that ade- 
quate penalties should be provided and enforced 
for late delivery. 

II. Component parts.-— (u) Forgings.— The 
Board considered that the manufacture of 
forgings should be regarded at present as merely 
a process incidental to the construction of wagons 
and not as a separate industry and that, in these 
circumstances, when the demand for wagons 
became normal, the same duty should be imposed 
on imported forgings as on wagons and under- 
frames. The restriction of the demand for broad- 
gauge wagons meant, however, restriction of the 
demand for wagon forgings and the Board, 
therefore, suggested that orders for forgings as 
spare parts should continue to be placed in 
India as far as possible and that, in comparing 
Indian with foreign prices, an allowance of 
per cent, above the existing revenue duty of 
10 per cent should be made. 

(b) Steel Castings and Spring Steel . — The 
Board found that, since its first, enquiry, the 
annual demand for steel castings had sufficiently 
increased to permit of an economic output. 
They, therefore, considered that a good ease 
had been made out for protection. They 
considered that the best and most economies! 
method of extending help to the industry was 
by means of a bounty and accordingly recom- 
mended that on all steel castings manufactured 
by the Hukumchand Electric Steel Works lor 
railway wagons, underframes and locomotives 
during the period October 1st, 1927, to September 
30th, 1930, a bounty of Us. 2-8-0 per cwt. 
should be paid to the Company subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 1,80,000 for the whole period 
Subject to this maximum, no restriction should 
be placed on the amount to lie paid In any one 
year. No recommendation was made in respect 
of spring steel as it is not yet manufactured on 


a commercial basis and no reliable information 
as to the cost of production had been forthcoming. 

(c) Bolts and Nats .- — The manufacture of 
bolts and nuts in India is at present on so small 
a scale that the Board did not consider present 
costs a guide to the amount of protection required 
it large scale production were undertaken. There 
appeared, however, good ground for the removal 
ot the inequality of tariff treatment as between 
the Indian manufacturer and Ills foreign com- 
petitors which existed under the Tariff Schedule 
under which high specific duties were charged 
on the steel bars from which bolts and nuts 
are manufactured whereas the duty on imported 
bolts and nuts was only 10 per cent ad valorem. 
The Board, therefore, recommended that, on 
all bolts and nuts falling under Article 61 of 
the Statutory Tanff Schedule, a specific duty 
of Its. 2 per cwt. should be levied in place of an 
ad valorem duty of 10 per cent. 

Ill Wire and Wire Nails.— The Board 
held that as it appeared that wire rod, the mam 
raw material for the manufacture of wire and 
: wire nails, would not be manufactured in India 
for at least three years and as the debenture 
holders of the only company manufacturing 
{ wire in India, Indian Steel Wire Products, 
Limited had applied to the Trustees 
that the Company should be put into liquidation, 
the industry failed to qualiiy lor protection. 
They, therefore, recommended that the protec- 
tive duty on wire and wire nails should be dis- 
continued until such time as the manufacture 
of wire rod in India was established on a com- 
mericial scale, when the question might be recon- 
sidered. 

Decision of the Government of India — 

In a Resolution dated February 25th 1928, the 
Government of India accepted all the findings 
of the Tariff Board with the following exceptions. 
They found themselves unable to accept the 
recommendation that the maximum price for 
wagons should be the lowest, approved price 
as shown in the tenders for wagons m November, 
1025, and for underframes in April, 1926, plus 
an addition of 3 2J per cent and the appropriate 
charges for landing, wharfage, and erection. 
They considered that this addition would be 
appropriate only it the total orders to be placed 
in any one year wen* sufficient to keep the 
wagon building firms woiklng to 60 per cent. 

1 of < a pa city and would be too low if the orders 
, fell short ol this figure. They , therefore, decided 
that tenders should in the flrst instance be called 
for only in India and the lowest, tender should be 
accepted provided it. were regarded as reasonable. 
Its reasonableness would be determined by 
comparison with the basic price of 1925 in 
respect of wagons and that of 1926 in respect of 
underframes ami allowance, would be made 
either upwards or downwards for variations la 
steel prices ami for the size of the orders to ho 
placed. Jf the prices tendered were found to be 
unreasonably high for any typo ot wagon, the 
wagon building firms would be informed of tho 
; maximum price which the Government, of India 
1 were prepared to pay and would be given an 
opportunity of accepting the order at that price. 
If they were unwilling to do so, simultaneous 
tenders would he called for in England and in 
India. In view, however, of the necessity 
for assisting the industry which arose from 
the fact that, with simultaneous tenders 
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ftnd a 10 per cent duty, there was a serious 
danger that orders would bo lost to Indian Arms, 
the Government of India decided tliat the 
rate of duty on wagons and underframes, and 
their component parts other than wheels, axles, 
vacuum brakes and certain other component 
parts which are not made in India, should in* 
raised to the rates applicable to fabricat’d steel 
generally viz . 17 per cent, ad valorem if of British 
manufacture and 17 per cent, ad valorem plus 
Rs. 15 per ton if not of British manufacture. 
This increase in duty should have effect for three 
years only, at the end of which period it should 
again bo possible to place orders on a normal scale. 
As regards steel castings, the Government of 
India held that the conditions justifying protec- 
tion did not exist and were, therefore, unable 
to accept the bounty scheme recommended by 
the Board. They pointed out that, in addition 
to the Mukuinehand Electric Steel Works, 
there was at least one other firm, the Kumar- 
dhubi Engineering Works which was equipped to 
produce steel castings from indigenous materials 
and that it appeared from the Board’s oWn 
figures that the effective railway demand was 
barely sufficient to keep one firm fully employed. 
Witli two firms in the field, it would not be 

I Kissible for either to obtain sufficient orders to 
>ring down costs to an economic level, especially 
as some of the railways manufacture in part 
their own requirements. 


Legislation giving effect to the Tariff Board’s 
recommendations as modified by the Govern- 
ment of India was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly In March 1928 That part of it 
relating to the increase in the duty on wagons 
and underframes and component parts was not, 
however, accepted by the Assembly The 
proposals in regard to the imposition of a 
specific duty of Ks 2 per cwt, on iron or steel 
bolts and nutsand the abolition of the protective 
duty of Its. 60 per ton on certain kinds of iron 
or steel wire were passed into law as Act Vi II 
of 1928. 


Oil Industry. — The reference to the Tariff 
Board, in March 1928, of the question of granting 
protection to the oil industry was the outcome 
of representations received by the Government 
of India from a number of Companies engaged 
in the production of petroleum as to the effect 
of the price war which was then in progress 
between the Standard Oil Company of New York 
and the lloyal Dutch Shell Group and which 
had been caused by the purchase by the Standard 
Oil Company from the Soviet Government 
of Russia of kerosene which the Royal Dutch 
Shell Group received rightfully belonged wholly 
or in part to them. Tt was represented to 
the Government of India that, as a result of 
this war, kerosene was being sold at prices well 
below world parity and it was from the serious 
losses consequent on these uneconomic prices 
that the Companies concerned asked for protec- 
tion. The Tariff Board were directed : — 


(1) to determine what price for kerosene 
should be taken to be equivalent to world 
parity at Indian ports and the extent to 
which current prices in India were below 
that level, 
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(2) to report, whether it was in the national 
interest that protection against the dump- 
ing of imported kerosene should be given, 
and, if so, in what form and for what 
period, and 

(3) to report whether it was likely that the 
price war would extend to petrol, what the 
consequences to the Indian producers were 
likely to be if it did and, in that ease, 
what measures they would recommend. 

In its report., which was submitted to the 
Government of India in June 1928, the 
majority of the Board held that the sale 
of kerosene in India below world parity as the 
result of the price war had been established. 
In arriving at this finding, they took the 
equivalent of world parity at Indian ports to 
moan not necessarily a fair selling price but the 
price of imported kerosene with reference to 
which the price of kerosene in India would be 
fixed ex-main installation in normal conditions.. 
On this interpretation, they considered that the 
price should be determined by the f. o. b. 
American Gulf price plus freight from Gulf 
ports to India and incidental charges such as 
profit, storage, duty, etc. Taking inferior and 
superior kerosene in the same proportion as the 
Indian production, they estimated the equivalent 
of world parity at Indian ports at Rs. 4-8-4 per 
unit of 8 Imperial gallons in bulk As the 
greater portion of the sales of kerosene in India 
was made by the Burmah Shell Oil Storage and 
Distributing Company of India, Limited, the 
Board held that the average price obtained by 
Its ex-installaton from all areas in India, other 
than the economic areas of the Assam and 
At.tock Oil Companies, nearly Rs. 3-10-9 per 
unit of 8 Imperial gallons in bulk, might fairly 
be taken as the current price of kerosene This 
figure represented the price at which indigenous 
oil and imported oil were sold by the Burmah 
Shell Oil Storage and Distributing Company in 
the Indian market. 

The reply of the majority of the Board to the 
second of its terms of reference was tliat. no case 
had been made out for safeguarding the Indian 
Oil Industry against the sale of imported kerosene 
below world parity. Before arriving at this 
finding, the Board examined the present position 
of the production of oil in the various oil fields 
in India, and the financial position of the Oil 
Companies and also considered the various 
national interests affected by the Industry. As 
regards oil production, it found that the oils 
production in the main field in Burma, viz., 
Yenangyaung, was now definitely on the decline 
and though in the Singu and Indaw fields in 
Burma, and in the Assam and Attock fields, 
there was the prospect of enhanced production, 
it was clearly a matter of considerable importance 
to the future oil production of India, that the 
Companies should be in a position to continue 
prospecting and development work. Its examina- 
tion of the financial position of the Companies 
convinced it that profits had been considerably 
reduced and that the reduction might lead 
to some restoration of development work in the 
case of one or two companies. But it was 
satisfied that no premature closing of oil works 
would be necessary and that the present produc- 
tion of oil was not likely to be affected to any 
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considerable extent. A very considerable 
part of the reduction of the profits was due to the 
fall in prices of produets other than kerosene 
due to overproduction m America but as American 
conditions improved, the effect, would be re- 
flected in prices in India Since the prices of the 
various petroleum products wax, petrol, 
turpentale, lubricating oil, jute batching oil 
and Diesel fuel, was not fixed but was variable 
within certain limits with little change in the 
cost of refining, it was probable that in this 
direction, the Indian Companies might, to some 
extent obtain relief from the effects of the price 
war 'Hie Board further held that although 
the price war might, continue for some time, it 
appeared that the Royal Dutch Shell Group and 
the Indian Companies associated with it would 
endeavour to stabilise kerosene prices at or 
slightly above the then existing level. It held, 
therefore, that the most acute period in the 
price war was past As regards the national 
interests affected by the Industry, its conelu- 
■hion was that the price war in kerosene, whilst 
of immediate benefit to the consumer, would 
neither adversely affect. Government revenues, 
nor seriously prejudice the future production 
of oil in India. On the other hand, the economic 
pressure resulting therefrom was likely to reduce 
the costs of production and lead to better utilisa- 
tion and conservation of the mineral resources 
of the country. The absorption of one or more 
of the smaller Companies by the larger was not 
necessarily an evil since it would probably 
lead to a more methodical and scientific system of 
drilling witti bettor recovery of petrol and better 
utilisation of gas as a source of power Whilst, 
the Board Held that no ease had been made out 
for safeguarding the Indian Oil Industry against 
the sale of imported kerosene below world parity, 
it considered that the recent reductions in railway 
freight on petrol and other oil products would 
seriously affect the Attoek Oil Company’s posi- 
tion in competing with foreign oil, since these 
reductions did not apply to t lie tiansport of oil 
within the economic area served by the Att-oek 
Oil Company. It commended the point to the 
careful consideration of the Government of 
India. 

The reply of the majority of the Board to the 
third of its terms of reference was that it was 
improbable that foreign petrol would be imported 
into India on any considerable scale within two 
years. Whilst it was impossible to foresee what 
the market arrangements between the various 
Companies would be at the end of that period 
or to determine whether the price war would 
extend to petrol, the Board held that no immediate 
measures were culled for 

The President, of the Tariff Board, Sir P. P. 
Ginwala, submitted a separate report in which 
he dissented from the finding of his colleagues 
under all three heads though he agreed with 
them that no case had been established for the 
grant of protection in any form either as regards 
kerosene or petrol. He held that the average 
prices of imported kerosene from September, 
1927, to the date of the Board’s report, had not 
fallen below American parity and that no dump- 
ing, that Is, the sale of imported kerosene 
below American parity had, therefore, been 
established The real equivalent of world 
parity at Indian ports, in liis view, was the price 
at which, under competitive conditions, kerosene 
was or could be imported on a commercial scale. 


Russian oil had been so imported and landed 
in India, duty paid at Rs. 3-ld-f per unit for 
superior and Rs. 8-7-11 for superior and inferior 
combined On these figures, the Indigenous 
industry had been realising prices very considera- 
bly above world prices. Sir P. P Ginwala 
further held that there was evidence, that during 
the six months between January and July, 
1927, ail additional burden of more than Rs, 
H crores had been thrown on the consumer by 
the indigenous industry and the foreign importers 
by the selling prices being in excess of American 
parity. There was also evidence which sug- 
gested that- all petroleum products were being 
sold in India at exorbitant, prices owing to oil 
business being in the hands of Oil Trusts, and that 
the consumer had to pay a sum which might 
amount to Rs 5 crores per annum in excess of 
economic prices. He considered it in the 
national interest that the subject should be 
fuifcher explored with the object of bringing 
about a reduction in the exorbitant, prices of 
petroleum products. He suggested the importa- 
tion of crude oil and the erection ot refineries by 
Rupee Companies, particularly in Bombay, 
or the control by Government of prices as a 
possible line of action which might result in the 
lowering of prices As regards petrol, he held 
that a shortage might lead to a rate war though 
it was difficult to predict its date or the turn it 
would take. 

Decision of the Government of India —In 

a Resolution dated September 1 2th, 1928, by 
which time the price war between the Standard 
Oil Company ot New York and the Royal Dutch 
Shell Group had come to an end, the Government 
of India considered that the following points had 
been established 

(1) The average price realised by the Stan- 

dard Oil Company for all kerosene 
imported by it, into India between 
Septembder, 1927, and March, 1928, 
was Rs 4-15-2 per unit and this price 
was above world j>aritv, whatever 
criterion was adopted to determine 
its level The Standard Oil Company 
ini|>orted only superior kerosene. 

(2) There was no evidence that the Standard 

Oil Company took the initiative any- 
where in India in cutting prices or 
did more than follow, to an extent 
which varied in different localities 
the cuts made by the Burmah Shell 
Company, which is the selling agency 
of the Asiatic Petroleum Company 
(representing the Royal Dutch Shell 
Group) and of the companies in Tndla 
which were members of t,hc Kerosene 
Pool, and also of the Anglo- Persian 
Oil Company. 

( 1) The average price realised by the Asiatic 
Petroleum Company for superior 
kerosene imported by it into India 
during the same period was Rs. 3-13-6 
per unit This price was lower, by 
more than one rupee per unit, than 
the average price realised by the 
Standard Oil Company and was below 
world parity, whatever criterion was 
adopted, unless the very low price 
said to have been paid by the Standard 
Oil Company for Russian kerosene 
were taken as the basis. 
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(4) It followed that the only Company tiiat 
could be considered to have sold 
imported kerosene at prices below world 
parity was the Company which was 
working in closest alliance with the 
principal producer in India and not 
the Company against whiehthe applica- 
tion for protection was originally 
directed. 

The Government of India also commented on 
the mention in the majority and minority reports 
of the Tariff Board of the failure of the applicant 
companies who were members of the Kerosene 
Pool to disclose in their representation to them 
the important fact that the lloyal Dutch Shell 
Group had recognised their claim to compensa- 
tion for losses suffered as a result of the price 
war. It appeared that an agreement on tins 
subject had been reached prior to the date on 
which the Government of India made the 
reference to the Tariff Board but although this 
important fact was material to the issue whether 
there was a prima facie case for an enquiry or 
not, it had not been brought to the notice of the 
Government of India at any time. The exis- 
tence of a subsequent agreement by which tin* 
Burmah Oil Company undertook to make good 
to tlie other Indian members of the Pool, the 
remainder of their losses as measured bv the 
difference between Indian and American prices 
had been disclosed at the end of the enquiry 
In the face of these agreements, the Government 
of India stated that it would have been impossible 
for them to consider the grant of further assis- 
tance to t lie companies which were members of 
the Pool. If the price war had not ended, it 
would have been necessary to consider whether 
any steps should be taken to safeguard the 
two companies which were not members of the 
Pool, the Indo- Burma Petroleum Company 
and the Attock Oil Company. As the price war 
had ended, it was unnecessary to arrive at any 
conclusion on the point but. the Government of 
India accepted the finding of the Board that no 
ca«e had been made out for safeguarding any 
company against the sale of imported kerosene 
below world parity. They also accepted the 
finding that petrol w r as not likely to be imported 
into India on any considerable scale during the 
next two years and that no action was called for 

Match Industry. — ■ The question of protection 
to the match industry was referred to the Tariff 
Board in October 1926, as the result of the 
progressive decline in the customs revenue 
derived from matches. The duty on matches 
waH raised to lls. 1-8-0 per gross in March 1922 
which represents a duty ot more than 100 per 
cent, ad valorem This high duty had naturally 
a protective effect Numerous match fac- 
tories were established in India and, concur- 
rently, the customs revenue on matches which 
amounted to its. 154 lakhs in 1922-23 fell to 
Kb. 118 lakhs in 1925-26. 

Tlie Tariff Board was directed to report 
whether the conditions laid down by tlie Fiscal 
Commission were satisfied by the match Industry 
and whether the industry should be protected. 
If the answer to that question were in tlie affirma- 
tive, the Board was directed to report at what 
rate the import duty should be fixed in order to 
give the protection required and whether aiterna- 


tive measures of protection could suitably be 
adopted. If the answer were in the negative, 
the Board was directed to report to what extent 
vested interests bad been created in India as the 
result of the existing rate of duty, how far these 
interests required consideration and wh&t 
prospect there was of the match industry estab- 
lishing itself, if the existing rate of duty were 
maintained If the Board decided that vested 
interests required the maintenance of the 
duty at the existing rate, it was further to report 
whether the loss of customs duty could be made 
up in whole or in part by any other appropriate 
form of taxation of the Industry, 

In its report, which was submitted to Govern- 
ment in April 1928, the Board pointed out that, 
under the stimulus of the high revenue duty, 
the Match industry in India had made striking 
progress At the date of its report, there were 
27 factories in existence with a capacity of 500 
gross a day or over and their total capacity 
amounted to about 18 million gross matches 
annually. The imports of matches had declined 
from 13 68 million gross in 1921-22 to 6-13 million 
gross In 1926-27. This rapid expansion had been 
accompanied by a large reduction in costs, 
partly due to increased output and the introduc- 
tion of up-to-date machinery but mainly to the 
improved efficiency of Indian labour. 

In determining the fair selling price of Indian 
matches and tlie price of imported matches 
against, which they had to compete, the Board 
took half size matches as representative of the 
industry as a whole as these constituted the bulk 
of the Indian production as well as of the imports. 
Tt based its estimate of the fair selling price on 
the costs of the Swedish Match Company's 
faetorv at Ambernath as this factory is the 
largest unit in the Match industry in India and is 
engaged solely in the production of half size 
matches It is also the only match factory* in 
India, the costs of which are kept on a regular 
cost accounting system. On this basis, the 
Board estimated the present, fair selling price, 
for. works (including dealers' commission) 
of half size matches manufactured in India from 
imported aspen for splints and Indian wood for 
boxes at lls, 1-4-0.94 per gross and from Indian 
wood for both splints and boxes at lls. 1-2-7 43 
per gross. The future fair selling prices w*ere 
estimated at lls. 1-2-5 60 pr gross and Its. 
1-2-2 21 per gross, respectively The Board 
pointed out that the costs of several of the larger 
factories under Indian control were lower than 
those of tlie Swedish Match Company. The 
present fair selling price which they had estimated 
on the basis of the costs of the Ambernath 
factory was thus more than sufficient to enable 
Indian manufacturers to secure a normal return 
on their capital The Board found that the 
price at which imported half size matches had 
been sold in Bombay, excluding duty but 
including landing and importation charges and 
dealers’ commission was as low as 11 annas 
10 pies per gross. The price f. o.r. works in 
Sweden corresponding to this price would pro- 
bably not exceed 71 d. which it considered an 
uneconomical price. In its view, a duty free 
price of Hs. 1-1-4} per gross might be regarded 
as a fair price for imported half size matches in 
India 
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The Board found that the Indian Match 
Industry satisfied all the conditions laid down 
by the Fiscal Commission. It possessed two 
important natural advantages in the possession 
of a large home market and the existence of a 
supply of cheap labour. The Board estimated 
the present consumption of matches in India at 
17 million gross a year and held that in this 
respect India had a distinct advantage over 
foreign manufacturers. As regards labour, it 
pointed out that the machinery employed in the 
manufacture of matches is largely of a simple 
and automatic character and can be operated 
efficiently by Indian workmen. The cheapness 
of Indian labour, therefore, gave the industry 
an advantage over Sweden. On the other hand, 
certain materials such as chemicals were not 
available in India but it had to be remembered 
that so far as the Match industry was concerned, 
no country could claim to possess all or most of 
the materials required. Again, where aspen 
was used in the manufacture of splints, the 
price of wood was higher in India than Sweden 
but this disadvantage was counterbalanced by 
the, freight and the costs incidentaito the importa- 
tion of matches As regards supplies of wood 
In India, the Board found that thore was an 
assured supply of Indian timber in Burma, 
Bengal, Assam, the United Pro\inces and the 
Punjab, sufficient for the manufacture of half 
the total demand in India, it suggested that 
local governments within whose territories match 
factories of any size or importance had been 
established should adopt a cautious programme 
of plantation with reference to the probable 
future requirements of the factories and that a 
definite research project into the Match industry 
should he drawn up at the Forest Research 
Institute, JDehra Dun. 

As regards the condition laid down by the 
Fiscal Commission, that an industry granted 
protection must be one which withput the help 
of protection is either not likely to develop at 
all or is not likely to develop so rapidly as is 
desirable in the Interests of the country, the 
Board found that, even on the present fair selling 
price as estimated by it, Indian matches should, 
other things being equal, be aide to compete 
against imported matches with the ordinary 
revenue duty of 15 per cent. The need for 
protection arose from the fact that imported 
matches were sold at uneconomical prices 
and that there existed a marked prejudice 
against Indian matches, which, in the case 
of the best Indian factories, was not justified 
by any differences of quality. 

As for the third condition laid down by the 
Fiscal Commission that the industry must be 
one which will eventually be able to face world 
competition without protection, the Board 
reported that its estimate of future economies 
had been based on conservative lines and that 
it had no doubt that the Match industry 
would eventually be able to dispense with protec- 
tion if there were no unfair competition and if 
the prejudice against Indian matches gradually 
disappeared. 

As regards the measure of protection required, 
the Board reported that, prima facie , this might 
be estimated at 9 annas per gross, this being 
approximately the difference between the pre- 


sent fair selling price of Indian half size matches 
consisting of aspen splints and Indian wood 
boxes and the duty free landed price of imported 
half size matches. To this, however, should 
be added a margin sufficient to secure for Indian 
matches in the retail market an advantage 
sufficient to cover the prejudice against them. 
In view of the limitations Imposed by the 
minimum monetary unit in use in the match 
trade (the pice) which rendered it essential 
that there should be a difference in the retail 
market of at least one pice per unit of sale if the 
Indian match were to retain any advantage over 
the imported match, and having regard to the 
possibility of variations in the middleman’s 
profit, the Board recommended that the present 
revenue duty of Its. 1-8-0 per gross should bo 
maintained and converted into a protective 
duty. In view of the fact that the prices of Indian 
matches are now determined by internal competi- 
tion and that a fairly long period must be 
allowed for working out any scheme of plant- 
ation, no limit to the period of protection was 
suggested. 


The Board did not consider that the manu- 
facture of matches was a lit industry for develop- 
ment on cottage lines, especially in view of the 
dangerous character of some of the materials 
employed in it but suggested that, if an excise 
duty were imposed on matches manufactured 
in India, a reduction not exceeding 2 annas 
per gross should be made in the case of cottage 
factories in consideration of their limited 
resources. 

The Board found that there was no ground 
for the complaint that the, Swedish Match 
Company had engaged in unfair competition with 
factories under Indian control by systematically 
selling the products of their Indian factories at 
uneconomical prices. On the other hand, 
these were generally sold at higher prices than 
matches made by Indian manufacturers. 
Uneconomical prices had, however, been charged 
for imported half siz« matches. The Board 
did not find that the interests of the Indian 
industry had been jeopardized by the activity 
of the Company or that the existence of its 
factories in India had been prejudicial to the 
national interest. On the contrary, it held 
strongly that the elimination of the Swedish 
Match Company from India would be to the 
advantage neither of the industry nor of the 
country as a whole. It did not think that, in 
present circumstances, any action was called 
for againRt the Swedish Match Company on the 
ground of unfair competition but in view of the 
vast resources of the Company and the policy 
pursued by them in other countries, considered 
ft advisable that future developments of the 
Company in India should be watched. Should 
such developments indicate that the Company 
was acquiring undue control to the detriment 
of the Indian industry, it recommended that 
Government should take steps to safeguard 
the latter. It considered that, if the industry 
were declared protected, the Swedish Match 
Company should take steps at the earliest 
possible opportunity, to organise its business 
in India on the basis of an Indian Company 
under the control of a local directorate with 
suitable Indian representation on it. 
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Finally, the Board pointed out that, if the 
acheme of protection were successful, the 
Government revenue from matches which, in 
1923-24 stood at Rs. 138 lakhs was likely to fall 
to about Us. 17 lakhs. In these circumstances, 
an excise duty might, if necessary, be imposed 
on match factories in India. It refrained from 
recommending any definite rate of duty as this 
must depend on the Government’s financial 
requirements but suggested that, if an excise 
duty were levied, it should be accompanied by 
a corresponding increase in the import duty 
so as not to trench on the degree of protection 
afforded to the industry. In levying the duty, 
care should be taken to fix it at such a level as 
to absorb as far as possible the whole of the 
increase in price. 

Decision of the Government of India —in 

a Resolution dated September 1st, 1928, the 
Government of India accepted all the findings 
of the Tariff Board. In doing so, they stated 
that, if it became evident that the Swedish Match 
Company had definitely adopted a policy of 
supplying the Indian market by matches made in 


India, and if it appeared that the prejudice 
against the Indian match, similar in quality to 
the imported match was disappearing, the amount 
ot the duty would require reconsideration. 
They added that, if it appeared probable that 
the Swedish Match Company would obtain a 
monopoly of the manufacture and sale of matches 
in India, this would create a new situation which 
would necessitate an examination of the position 
They also stated that they did not contemplate 
the imposition of an excise duty on matches at 
present. 

Legislation converting the revenue duty of 
Rs. 1-8-0 per gross on matches in boxes contain- 
ing on an average not more than 100 matches 
and of six annas for every 25 matches or fraction 
thereof in boxes containing on the average more 
than 100 matches into a protective duty and 
imposing a protective duty of 4 annas 6 pies 
per pound on undipped splints and of six annas 
per pound on veneers ordinarily used for 
making boxes was passed at the September 
Session oi the Imperial Legislature as Act XVII 
of 1928. 


COPYRIGHT. 


There Is no provision oi law in British India modifications of them in their applications, 
for the registration of Copyright. Protection translations and musical compositions. In the 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy* case of works first published in British India 
light Act under which there is now no regia- the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform of 
tration of rights, but the printer has to supply publish a translation is, subject to an impor- 
copies of these works as stated in that Act and tant proviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
In the Printing Presses and Books Act XXV tho first publication of the work. The pro- 
of 1867. The Indian Copyright Act made such visions of the Act as to mechanical instru* 
modifications in the Imperial Copyright Act meats for producing musical sounds were 
of 1911 as appeared to be desirable for adapting found unsuitable to Indian conditions. ** The 
its provisions to the circumstances of India, majority of Indian melodies/* it was explained 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into in Council, "have not been published, 
force In India by proclamation in the Gazette written in staff notation, except through the 
of India on October 30, 1912. Under b. 27 medium of the phonograph. It is impossible 
of that Act there is limited power for the in many cases to Identify the original composer 
legislature of British possessions to modify or or author, aDd the melodies are subject to great 
add to the provisions of the Act In its application variety of notation and tune. To meet these 
to the possession, and it is under this power conditions s. 5 of the Indian Act follows the 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed. The English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
portions of the Imperial Act applicable to defining musical work as meaning any 
British are scheduled to the Indian Act. The combination of melody and harmony, or either 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled of them, printed, reduced to writing, or otner- 
malces some formal adaptations of them to wise graphically produced or reproduced.'* 
Indian law and procedure, and some material! 
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General import duties arc levied for fiscal 
purposes and not for the protection of Indian 
industries. But the tariff has been modified 
with a view to admitting free or at favourable 
rates articles, the cheap import of which was 
considered necessary in the interests of the 
country. Thus certain raw materials, manures, 
agricultural implements and dairy appliances 
are admitted free. Machinery, printing ma- 
terials, etc. are assessed at 2$ per cent, and iron 
and steel railway material and ships at 10 per 
cent. High duties are imposed on tobacco, 
liquors and matches. 

Re-Imports. — Articles of foreign produc" 
tion on which import duty has been once paid> 
If subsequently exported, are on re-import 
exempted from duty on the following condi- 
tions : — 

The Collector of Customs must be satisfied — 

(1) of the identity of the articles ; 

(2) that no drawback of duty was paid on 
their export ; 

(3) that the ownership has not changed 
between the time of re-export and subse- 
quent re-import ; 

(4) that they are private personal property 
re-imported fftr personal use, not mer- 
chandise for sale ; 

(5) that not more than three years have 
passed since they were re-exported. 

Duty is, however, charged on the cost of 
repairs done to the articles while abroad which 
should be declared by the person re -importing 
the articles in a form which will be supplied to 
him at the time of re -importation. 

To facilitate identification on re-importation 
an export certificate giving the necessary par- 
ticulars should be obtained from the Customs 
Department at the time of shipment of the 
articles which should be tendered *for examin- 
ation. 

This concession of free entry on re-importa- 
tion is not extended for the benefit of Companies 
or Corporate Bodies. 

Drawbacks.— When any goods, capable 
of being easily identified which have been im- 
ported by sea into any Customs port from any 
foreign port, and upon which duties of Customs 
have been paid on Importation, are re-exported 
by sea from such Customs port to any foreign 
port, or as provisions or stores for use on board 
a ship proceeding to a foreign port, seven - 
eights of such duties shall, except as otherwise 
hereinafter provided, be repaid as drawback : 

Provided that, In every such case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction of the Customs 
Collector at such Customs port and that the 
re-export be made within two years from the 
date of importation, as shown by the records 
of the Custom House, or within such extended , 


cerm as the Chief Customs Authority, or Chief 
Customs Officer on sufficient cause being shown, 
in any case determines , provided further that 
the Chief Customs Officer shall not extend the 
term to a period exceeding 3 years. 

When any goods, having been charged with 
Import duty at one Customs port and thence 
exported to another, are re-exported by sea as 
aforesaid, drawback shall bo allowed on such 
goods as if they had been so re-exported from the 
former port: 

Provided that, in every such case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction of the Offlcer- 
in-Charge of the Custom House at the port of 
final exportation, and that such final exporta- 
tion be made within three years from the date 
on which they were first imported into British 
India. 

No drawback shall be allowed unless the 
claim to receive such drawback be made and 
established at the time of re-export. 

No such payment of drawback shall be made 
until the vessel carrying the goods has put out 
to sea, or unless payment be demanded within 
six months from the date of entry for ship- 
ment. 

Every person, or his duly authorised agent, 
claiming drawback on any goods duly export- 
ed, shall make and subscribe a declaration that 
such goods have been actually exported, and 
have not been re-landed and are not intended 
to be re-landed at any Customs port ; and that 
such person was at the time of entry outward; 
and shipment, and continues to be, entitled to 
drawback thereon. 

Merchandise Marks— Importers into India 
especially from countries other than the United 
Kingdom, would do well to make themselves 
acquainted with the law and regulations relat- 
ing to merchandise marks. In Appendix II 
will be found the principal provisions of the 
Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, and con- 
nected Acts and the notifications issued there- 
under. The following summary of the regula- 
tions in force docs not claim to be exhaustive. 
For those seeking more complete information 
a reference is suggested to the Merchandise 
Marks Manual which is published under the 
authority of the Government of India and ob- 
tainable of all agents for the sale of Indian 
Government publications. 

Infringements or offences may be classified 
conveniently under four heads 

1 . Counterfeit trade marks ; 

2. Trade descriptions that are false In res* 
pect of the country of origin ; 

3. Trade descriptions that are false in other 
respects; and 

4. Lengths not properly •tamped on piece 
goods. 
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Schedule II— (Import Tarilf)< 

Noth 1.— In the expression “ ad valorem *’ used in these Schedules the reference is to *' real value ’* 
as defined in Section 30 of the Sea Customs Act, 1078 (VIII of 1878), unless an article 
haB a tariff value assigned to it* 

Note 2* — Tariff valued heads are based on the ordinary trade description of each article and cover 
all reduced grades and mixtures unless they are Separately provided for. 


Names of Article!. 


Per 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


Duty. 


3A 

4 


DHnk tuid Tbtafcbd. 

*I3H. 

Fishj diiita; #et ofc d*y ; 


Fish, e xcluding salted fish (see Serial No. 1) 

Fibhmawb, including slngally and sozllle, and 
sharkflng. 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

Currants 

Fruits ard Vegetable, all sorts, fresh, dried, 
salted or preseryednot otherwise specified. 

Tariff values . — 

Almonds, without shell 

,, kkgazl Persian in the shell 
,, in the shell Persian 

Cashew or cajoo kernels 

Cocoanuts, Straits, Dutch. East Indies and 

Siam. 

„ Maldives 

„ other 

„ kernel (khopra).. 

Dates, dry, In bags 

„ wet, In bags, baskets and bundles .. 
„ „ In pots, Dozes, tins and crates 

Figs, dried, Persian 

., „ European 

Garlic 

Pistachio nuts 

Raisins, Red, Persian Gulf 


Indian 
maund of 
82 y lbs. 
avoirdupois 
weight. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


thousand. 


cwt. 


Ad valorem 


Such rate or 
rates of duty 
not exceed- 
ing one 
rupee as the 
Governor- 
General In 
Council may, 
by notifica- 
tion in the 
Gazette of 
India , from 
time to time 
prescribe.* 
15 per cent. 

15 „ 


Re. 1-4. 

15 per cent. 


Rs. 

90 

a. 

0 

15 


n 

80 

0 

15 



18 

0 

15 

ft 

ft 

25 

0 

15 



97 

0 

15 


»» 

SI 

0 

15 

»♦ 

*> 

45 

0 

15 



23 

0 

15 

1* 

ft 

11 

0 

15 

If 

ft 

4 

12 

15 

f| 

ft 

U 

8 

15 

M 

ft 

10 

0 

15 

ft 


18 

0 

15 

>• 

7 

4 

15 

|» 


65 

0 

15 

it 

It 

12 

0 

15 

it 

ft 


Tha rate on the 1st January, 1928 and until further notice la annaa 7fc, 
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Schedule II— (Import Tariff)— continued. 


Names of Article*. 


I.— Food, Drink and Tobacco— confd. 
GRAIN, PULSE AND FLOUR. 

5 Flour except sago flour 


Tariff value — 

' Cassava or Topioca fl our 

6 Grain and pulsr, all sorts, including broken 

grains and pulse, but excluding flour (see Serial 
No. 5 and 7). 

7 SAQO Pdouk 

LIQUORS. 

8 AlR, Beer, Porter, Cider and other fermented 

liquors. 

9 DENATURED SPIRIT 


10 PERFUMED SPIRITS 


II Liqueurs, Cordials, Mixtures and other prepara- 
tions containing spirit— 

(a) Entered in such a manner as to indicate 
that the strength is not to be tested. 


(6) If tested 


12 All other sorts of Spirit •• 

13 WINKS— 

Champagne and all other sparkling wines not 
containing more than 42 per cent, of proof 
spirit. 

Ail other sorts of wines not containing more 
than 42 per cent, of proof spirit. 

Provided that all sparkling and still wines con- 
taining more than 42 per cent, .of proof spirit 
shall be liable to duty at the rate applicable 
to “ All other sorts of Spirit/’ 


Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


Rs. A, 

Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 

Cwt. 

9 8 15 | 

15 

i 


Free, 



Free. 

Imperial 


Rs. a. p. 

0 8 0 

gallon or 6 
quart bottles. 

Ad valorem 

Percent; 

Imperial 

• • • • 

Rs. 36 or 

gallon or 6 


15 percent. 

quart bottles. 


Ad valorem 

Ditto. 


whichever is 
higher. 

Its. 30 or 

Imperial 


15 per cent. 
Ad valorem 
whichever is 
higher. 

Its. 21-14 

gallon or 6 


and the duty 

quart bottles 


to be in- 

of the 

• 

creased or 

strength of 


reduced In 

London 


proport Ion 

proof. 


as the 

Ditto 


strength of 
the spirit 

exceeds or 
is less than 
London 
proof or l 5 
per cent. 
Ad valorem , 
whichever is 

higher. 

Ditto. 

Imperial 


Its. a. p. 

9 0 0 

gallon or 6 
quart bottles, 
Ditto. 

.... 

4 3 0 
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Schedule II — c Import Tariff >— continued. 


Names of Articles. 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


I.— Food. Drink and Tobacco— contd. 

PROVISIONS AND OILMAN'S STORES 

14 Provisions & Oilman's stores, and Groceries, 
all sorts, excluding vinegar in casks {see Serial No. 
15). 

Tariff values.-^ 

Butter 

Cassava, Tapioca or Sago (whole) . . . . 

China preserves in syrup .. 


„ „ dry, candied . . 

„ canned fruit . . 


Co cum 
Ghi 

Vegetable product 


Vermicelli, flour, from China and the Far East 
t> Peas „ „ „ „ „ „ 

„ Rice „ ,, ,, ,, ., „ 

Yeast* from China and the Far East . , 


lb. 

cwt. 

Box of 6 
large or 12 
small jars, 
ib. 

case of 4 
dozen, 
cwt. 


15 Vinegar, in casks 


SACCHARINE. 

16 Saccharine (except in tablets) , 


17 SACCHARINE TABLETS 


Rs. ft. p 


Ad valorem 15 per cent. 


15 per cent. 
1 10 0 15 „ „ 

11 8 0 15 „ „ 

3 8 0 15 „ „ 


0 6 0 15 „ „ 

14 0 0 15 „ 

7 0 0 15 „ ,, 

68 0 0 15 „ „ 

0 6 0 15 „ 

26 0 0 15 „ , 

31 0 0 15 ,, „ 

16 8 0 15 „ „ 

28 0 0 15 „ „ 


Rs. a. p. 

.... 500 

Ad valorem 15 per cent. 

or Rs. 5 per 
pound of 
siacchar l n e 
Con tents, 
whichever i s 
higher. 


18 Spices all sorts — 

Tariff values . — 

Betelnuts (husked) — 

Raw, or boiled whole, from Goa . . 

,, „ ,, ., Straits, Dutch 

East Indies and Siam. 

Raw, whole, from Ceylon 
Raw, split (sun-dried) from Ceylon 
Boiled, split or sliced 

Chillies, dry 

Cloves 

„ exhausted 
„ stems and heads 
„ in seeds, narlavang 

Ginger, dry 

Mace 

Nutmegs 

„ in shell 

Pepper, black 

„ long 

„ white 


Ad valorem 15 per cent. 


20 0 0 15 per cent. 
14 0 0 15 
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Schedule II — C Import Tariff )— continued. 


0 

to 

.1 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


I.— Food. Drink and Tobacco— eontd. 


Rs. a. p. 



8UGAR. 




19 

CoirnoTioirxBT 

.... 

Ad valorem 

30 per cent. 

20 

Suoab, excluding confectionery (see Serial No. 19)- 



Rs. a. 


(1) Sugar, crystallised or soft 23 Dutch Stan- 
dard and above 

cwt. 

.... 

4 8 


(2) Sugar, crystallised or soft inferior to 23 
Dutch Standard but not inferior to 8 
Dutch Standard 

M 


4 0 


(3) Sugar, below 8 Dutch Standard, molasses 
and sugar candy. 

.... 

Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 


Tariff values 





Molasses — 





(<) imported in bulk by tank steamer , . 

cwt. 

1 10 6 

25 „ „ 


(«) otherwise imported 

„ 

2 2 0 

25 „ 


Sugar Candy 

»» 

18 0 0 

25 ,, 

21 

TEA. 

TlA 

Tariff values 

.... 

Ad valorem 

15 >» ». 


Tea, black 

lb. 

0 116 

15 „ „ 


„ green 

»» 

12 0 

15 ,, t , 


OTHER FOOD AND DRINK. 




22 

Coffee 

.... 

Ad valorem 

15 „ „ 


Tariff value — 





Coffee, other than roasted or ground • . 

ewt. 

55 0 0 

15 „ ,, 

23 

H0P8 

.... 

.... 

Free, 

24 

Salt, excluding Salt exempted under Serial No. 25 

Indian 
maund of 
82? lbs. 
avoirdupois 
weight. 


The rate at 
which excise 
duty is for 
the time be* 
ing leviable 
on salt manu- 
factured In 
the place 

a here the 

import takes 
place.* 


• The rate of exciie duty on the 1st January 1929 and until further notice is Rs. 1*4*0. 




Customs Tariff. 


Schedule II— (Import Tarilf)— otmtinutd. 


Kamel of Articles. 


I.— Food, Drink and Tobacco — eontd. 

OTHER FOOD AND DRINK — eontd, 

25 SALT imported into British India and Issued, in 
accordance with rules made with the previous 
sanction of the Governor* General in Council, 
for use in any process of manufacture ; also salt 
imported into the port of Calcutta and issued 
with the sanction of the Government of Bengal 
to manufacturers of glazed stoneware ; also salt 
imported into any port in the provinces of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa and issued, in 
accordance with rules made with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, 
for use in curing fish in those provinces. (For 
the general duty on salt, see Serial No. 24.) 

46 all othbb 80BT8 Of food and DBINK not other- 
wise specified. 

„ TOBACCO. 

27 OroABS 

28 CIGARETTES of Value— 

(a) not exoeeding Ra. 10-8 per thousand 

(b) exceeding Rs. 10-8 per thousand 

Note, — For the purposes of this Item , ‘value* 
means real value as defined In Section 30 of 
the Sea Customs Act, 1878, provided that the 
amount to be deducted on account of duties 
payable on importation to determine the real 
value in accordance with the provisions of 
clause (a) of the said Seotlon shall be Re. 7 per 
thousand. I 



Tariff 

Valuation, 


Re. a. p, 


20 Tobacco, unmanufactured 

30 All other aorta of Tobaooo, manufactured . . . ♦ 

II.— Saw materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured. 

COAL, COKE AND PATENT FUEL. 

31 COAL, COBl AND PAT1NT FUBL 

GUMS, RESINS AND LAC. 

32 Stick or Seed Lao 

33 Gums, Resins and Lao, all sorts, not otherwise 

specified (see Serial No. 32). 

Tariff values . — 

Gambler, block and cube 

„ in flakes or circular pieces .. 
Gum Ammoniac •• .. .. •• 

„ Arabic 

„ Benjamin, 

,, ,, cowrie . • •• •• •• 

„ Bysabol (coarse myrrh) . . 

„ Dammer (or Copal) 

„ OUbanum or frankincense 

„ Persian (false) 

Myrrh . • . , 

Rosin 



15 percei t. 


Rs. s. p 
7oo 
10 8 0 


Ad t'alorem 

Free. 

lSJper cent. 

20 

0 

0 

15 „ 


50 

0 

0 

16 .. 


35 

0 

0 

15 „ 

,, 

25 

0 

0 

15 tt 

,, 

20 

0 

0 

15 „ 


60 

0 

0 

15 „ 


32 

0 

0 

15 „ 


40 

0 

0 

15 ,* 


12 

0 

0 

15 „ 

,, 

14 

0 

0 

15 „ 

,, 

33 

0 

0 

15 M 

,, 

16 

0 

0 

15 . 

» 
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Names of Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 

valuation. 


Duty. 


34 


35 


37 


40 


II.— Raw materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured— 
eontd. 

HIDES AND SKINS, RAW, 


Hides and Skins, raw or salted 

METALLIC ORES AND SCRAP IRON OR 
STEEL FOR RE-MANUFACTURE. 

[RON OR STBBL, old 

Tariff value . — 

Iron or Steel, old 

Metallic Orbs, all sorts, except ochres and 
other pigment ores . 

OILS. 

Kbbosbnb, also any mineral oil ochres than 
kerosene and motor spirit which has its 
flashing point below one hundred degrees of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer by Abel's close 
test. 

Motor Spirit 

Mineral Oil— 

(1) which has Its flashing point at or above 

two hundred degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, and is ordinarily used for 
the batching of jute or other fibre. 

(2) which has its flashing point at or above two 

hundred degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter, and is such as is not ordinarily 
used for any other purpose than for 
lubrication ; 

(3) which has its flashing point at or above one 

hundred and fifty degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, and is such as is not 
ordinarily used except as fuel or for 
some sanitary or hygienic purposes. 

Tariff value.— 

Mineral oil which has its flashing point at or 
above one hundred and fifty degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and is such as is 
not ordinarily used except as fuel or for 
some sanitary or hygienic purposes If im- 
ported in bulk. 

All sorts of animal, essential, mineral, and ve- 
getable non-essential oil not otherwise sped- , 
fled fses Serial Nos. 87, 38 and 39) . 

Tariff Values — 


Cassia oil 
Citronella oil 
Cocoanut oil 
Kajlputty oil . . 

Linseed oil, raw or boiled 

Peppermint oil * - 


SEEDS. 

Oil-suds, Imported into British India by sea 
from the territories of any Prince or Chief 
in India. 

Seeds, all sorts, not otherwise specified . . 


cwt 


Imperial 

gallon. 


ton. 


Imperia 

gallon. 


ton. 


lb. 

cwt. 

lb. 

Imperial 

gallon. 

lb. 


Rs. a. p. 

Frees 

Ad valorem [ 10 per cent. 

1 12 Oj 10 „ 

Free. 


Rs. a. p. 
0 2 6 


0 4 0 
10 0 0 

0 14 

Ad valorem | 71 per cen t. 


45 0 01 


Ad valorem 


2 8 0 
1 12 0 
30 0 0 

1 14 0 

3 3 0 

6 8 0 


7i 


Free. 


Ad valorem |15 per cent 


15 





[Serial No. 


Customs Tariff. 
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Schedule II— (Import Tariff)— continued. 


Names of Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


Duty. 


II.— Haw materials and produce and arti- 
cles mainly unmanufactured — eontd. 

TALLOW, STEARINE AND WAX. 

TALLOW 

All sorts of stearlne, wax, grease and animal fat 
not otherwise specified. 

Tariff values.-* 

Mineral grease 
Vegetable wax 


TEXTILE MATERIALS. 

[COTTON, raw 

Textile Materials, the following 

Silk waste, and raw silk including cocoons, raw 
flax, hemp, jute and all other unmanufactured 
textile materials not otherwise specified. 

Tariff values . — 

Coir fibre 

Hemp, raw 
Silk, raw - 

(а) Bokhara 

(б) Chinese — 

Mathow . . . . . . . , 

Panjam 

White Shanghai, Thonkoon or Duppion 
,, ,, other kinds .. 

,, other kinds . , , . 

Yellow Shanghai 

„ other kinds 

(c) Persian .. 

( d ) Siam , T 


47 


60 


WOOL, raw, and wool-tops , . . » , . . ♦ 

WOOD AND TIMBER. 

IFirewqod 

Wood and Timber, all sorts, not otherwise speci- 
fied, including all sorts of ornamental wood. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Canes and Rattans 


Tariff values.— 

Canes— 

Malacca 
Chimity ' . . 
Tries 

Root Moonah 
Mannu . 

Polo, all kinds 
Tohite 


lb. 

cwt. 


cwt. 

lb. 


100 pieces. 


cwt. 


Rg. a. p. 


Ad valorem 


0 3 
55 0 0 


Ad valorem 


|Free. 

15 per cent. 


15 per cent. 
15 „ „ 


|Free. 

15 per cent. 


9 0 0 

30 0 0 


12 0 0 


15 


8 015 
0 015 


0 0 1 
6 0 0 15 
6 8 015 
5 8 015 

ft 0 015 
8 0 0)15 
5 12 0,15 


Ad valorsm 


24 0 0 
0 


11 0 
8 0 
2ft 0 
18 0 
45 0 
27 8 


[Free. 

2} per cent. 
jl5 >» »• 

16 „ „ 
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Names o! Articles. 


II.— Haw materials and produce and arl| 
cles mainly unmanufactured— conW. 

MISCELLANEOUS— contd . 

Rattans— 

Chair 

Basket 

Outers .. •• 

loners 


51 


52 


ICoweiss and Shells 

Tariff values . — 

Cowries, bazar, common 

,, yellow, superior quality 
„ Maidive 
„ Sankhli 
Mother-of-pearl, nacre 

Nakhla 

Tortoise-shell 

„ nakh 


jjvoRY, unmanufactured 


53 


Tariff values.— 

Elephants’ grinders 

Elephant's tusks (other than hollows, centres 
and points), each exceeding 20 lb. in weight, 
and hollows, centres and points each weigh- 
ing 10 lb. and over. 

Elephants’ tusks (other than hollows, centres 
and points), not less than 10 lb. and not 
exceeding 20 lb. each, and hollows, centres 
and points, each weighing less than 10 lb. 

Elephants’ tusks, each less than 10 lb. (other 
than hollows, centres and points). 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each not less than 4 
lbs. 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each not less tlian 3 lbs, 
and under 4 lbs. 

Sea-cow or moyo teeth, each less than 3 lbs. 

Manures, all sorts, including animal tones and 
the following chemical manures Basic slag, 
nitrate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, muriate of 
potash, sulphate of ammonia, sulphate of potash, 
Kainit salts, c&rbo lime, urea, nitrate of lime, 
calcium cyanamide, mineral phosphates and 
mineral superphosphates. * 

Preoiocs Stones, unset and imported uncut, and 
Pearls, unset. 

Precious Stones, unset and imported cut (see 
Serial No. 54). 


56 

57 

58 


Pulp of wood, rags and other paper-making 
materials. 

Rubber stumps, rubber seeds and raw rubber 
All other raw materials and produce and articles 
mainly unmanufactured, not otherwise speci- 
fled.f 


Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

cwt. 

Ra. a. p. 

20 0 0 

15 per cent. 


10 8 0 

15 „ 


75 0 0 

15 „ 

>» 

53 0 0 

15 •. 


Ad valorem 

15 „ „ 

cwt. 

6 0 0 

15 „ 


8 0 0 

15 „ 


21 0 0 

15 „ 


100 0 0 

15 ,, 

5? 

22 0 0 

15 ,, 

lb. 

120 0 0 

15 „ 

10 0 0 

15 „ 


2 0 0 

15 „ 

.... 

Ad valorem 

15 „ 

cwt. 

300 0 0 


” 

850 0 0 

15 »» »i 

II 

a 

0 

0 

15 ,, 


400 0 0 

.15 ,1 ,1 

II 

275 0 0 

15 „ 

If 

220 0 oj 

15 „ 

„ 

130 0 0 

15 

• * ’ * 

.... 

1 

Free, 

•• 

Ad valorem 

M 

15 per cent. 


Ad valorem 

Free. 

15 per cent. 


* Under Government of India, (Central Revenues) Notification No. 26 f dated the 5th May 1928, 
the following chemicals manure, namely, ammonium phosphates, is exempt from payment of import 
duty. 

f Under Government of India, Notification No, 4317, dated the 2nd July 1921, unmanufactured 
144 ca 4s exempt from payment of import duty, 
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i 

1 

Is 

Nfemei of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 







59 


60 


61 


62 


63 


III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured. 

APPAREL. 

Apparfl, Including drapery, boots and shoes and 
military and other uniforms and accoutrements, 
but excluding uniforms ami accoutrements 
exempted from duty under Serial No. 60 and 
gold and silver thread ami articles made of silk 
or silk mixtures, 

Uniforms and Accoutrements appertaining 
thereto imported by a publjp servant for hjs 
personal use. 


ARMS; AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORKS. 


Subject to the 
No. 64 — 


exemptions specified in Serial 


(1) Firearms, including gas apt! air guns, gas 

and air rifles am) gas and air pistols, pot 
otherwise specified (see Serial Nos. 65 and 
165.) 

(2) Barrels for the same, whether single or 

double. 

(3) Main springs and magazine springs for 

firearms, including gaa guns, gas rifles 
and pistols. 

(4) Gun stocks and breeeli blocks 

(5) Revol\er-c\iinders, for each cartridge they 

will carry 

(6) Actions (Including skeleton and waster) 

breech bolts and their heads, cocking 
pieces, and locks for muzzle loading arms. 

(7) Machines for making, loading, or closing 

cartridges for rifled arms. 

(8) Machines for capping cartridges for rifled 

arms 

Gunpowder for cannon, rifles, guns, pistols and 
sporting purposes. 

Subject to the exemptions specified In Serial 
No. 64 all articles other than those specified in 
Serial Nos. 61, 65 and 165 which are arms or 
parts of arms within the meaning of the Indian 
Arms Act, 1878 (excluding springs used for 
air-guns which an* dutiable as hardware under 
Serial No. 84), all tools used for cleaning or 
putting together the same, all machines for 
making, loading, closing or capping cartridges 
for arms other than rifled arms and all other 
sorts of ammunition and military stores, and 
any articles which the Governor-General in 
Council may, by notification in the Gazette 
of India , declare to be ammunition or military 
stores for the purposes of this Act. 


each. 


Ad valorem 


15 per cent. 


Free. 


Ad valorem 


30 per cent, 
30 „ 

(SO ft 

30 ». • * 


Rs, 15 

|Rs. 15 
ilU. 5 


IRs. 3 
R*. 2 


Re, 1 


■S3 

gg 

© >0 

8 ► 
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Schedule II.— (Import Tariff.)— continued. 


Names of Articles. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
man uf actur ed— contd , 

ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES — contd. 

64 The following Arms, Ammunition and Military 
Stores 

(a) Articles falling under the 3rd, 4th, 8th, 7th 
or 8th sub- head of Serial No. 61, when 
they appertain to a firearm falling under 
that item and are fitted into the same 
case with such firearms 

( b ) Arms forming part of the regular equip* 

ment of a commissioned or gazetted 
officer in His Majesty’s Service entitled 
to wear diplomatic, military, naval, 
Royal Air Force or police uniform ; 

(e) A revolver and an automatic pistol and 
ammunition for such revolver and pistol 
up to a maximum of 100 rounds per 
revolver or pistol (i) when accompanying 
a commissioned officer of His Majesty's 
regular forces or of the Indian Auxiliary 
Force or the Indian Territorial Force or a 
Gazetted Police Officer, or (is) certified 
by the commandant of the corps to which 
such Officer belongs, or. In the case of an 
Officer not attached to any Corps, by the 
Officer Commanding the Station or Dis- 
trict in which snob Officer is serving, or in 
the case of n Police Officer by an Ins- 
pector-General or Commissioner of 
Police, to be imported by the Officer for 
the purpose of his equipment ; 

(d) Swords for presentation as Army or 
Volunteer Prises ; 

(*) Arms, ammunition and Military Stores 
imported with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India for the use of any portion 
of the Military Forces of a State in India 
being a unit notified in pursuance of the 
first Schedule to the Indian Extradition 
Act, 1903. 

(/) Morris tubes and patent ammunition Im- 
ported by Officers Commanding British 
and Indian Regiment# or volunteer 
Corps for the Instruction of their men. 

86 Ornamental Arms of an obsolete pattern possess- 
ing only an antiquarian value; masonic and 
theatrical and fancy dress swords, provided 
they are virtually useless for offensive or defen- 
sive purposes ; and dcht intended exclusively 
for domestic, agricultural and industrial 
purposes. 

66 Explosives, namely, blasting gunpowder, blast- 
ing gelatine, blasting dynamite, blasting robu- 
rite, blasting tonite, and all other sorts, includ- 
ing detonators and blasting fuae. 
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$ 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

j Tai i ft 

! \aluatlon. 

1 

Duty. 

67 

III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured - conld. 

CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 

Anti-plaque serum 


Rs 

a- P. 

Free. 

68 

Bleaching Paste and bleaching powder 

• • 


• 



69 

Copperas, green 


Ad valorem 

2J per cent. 


Tariff value. — 

Copperas, green, il imported in bulk. . 

cwt. 

i 

0 

0 

21 „ 

70 

Opium and its alkaloids and their derivatives 

seer of 80 




Rs. 24 or 15 

71 

Cinchona Bark and the alkaloids extracted 

tot as. 




per cent, ad 
valorem , 
whichever 
is higher. 
Free. * 

72 

therefrom including Quinine and alkaloids 
derived from other sources which are chemi 
cally identical with alkaloids extracted from 
cinchona bark. 

Magnesium chloride 






73 

Sulphur 



. 



74 

Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines, all sorts, not 


Ad valorem . 

15 per cent. 


otherwise specified. 

Tariff values . — 

Alkali, Indian (sajji-khar) 

cwt. 

4 

12 

0 

15 „ „ 


Alum (lump) 

lb. 

6 

0 

0 

15 „ „ 


Ammonia gas, auhvdrons 

0 

12 

0 

15 „ „ 


Ammonium carbonate or bicarbonate 

cwt. 

27 

0 

0 

15 „ „ 


Ammonium chloride — 

Muritate of Ammonia, crystalline 


16 

0 

0 

15 „ 


Salammoniac, sublimed 

,, 

25 

0 

0 

15 „ „ 


Other sorts, including compressed 

,, 

20 

0 

0 

15 „ „ 


Arsenic (China mansil) 

,, 

TO 

0 

0 

15 ,, „ 


Calcium carbide 

,, 

16 

0 

0 

15 „ „ 


,, chloride 

,, 

4 

8 

0 

15 „ „ 


Carbonic acid gas 

lb. 

0 

3 

0 

15 „ „ 


Chlorine gas 

»» 

0 

4 

6 

15 „ „ 


Copper sulphate 

cwt. 

19 

0 

0 

15 „ „ 


Epsom salts (in bulk) 

>; 

3 

8 

0 

15 ,, ,, 


Peppermint crystals . . 

oz. 

1 

0 

0 

15 „ „ 


Potassium bichromate . . 

cwt. 

27 

0 

0 

15 ,, i) 


Soda, ash, including calcined natural soda 

,, 

6 

0 

0 

15 „ „ 


and manufactured sesqui-carbonates. 

Soda Caustic flake 

>» 

15 

0 

0 

15 „ „ 


,, „ powdered.. 

,, 

15 

8 

0 

15 „ „ 


„ ,, solid 

' 

10 

8 

0 

15 ,, >> 


,, crystals (in bulk) . . 


7 

0 

0 

15 ,, ,, 


Sodium, bicarbonate 

,, 

8 

0 

0 

15 „ „ 


„ bichromate . . 

,, 

21 

8 

0 

15 „ „ 


Sodium silicate (in liquid form) 

,, 

8 

0 

0 

15 „ „ 


„ Sulphide 

Trona or natural soda uncalcined 

>1 

8 

0 

0 

15 „ 


,, 

3 

8 

0 

15 M It 


Asafoetida (hing) 

ir 

110 

0 

0 

15 tr » 


,, coarse (hingra) 


30 

0 

0 

15 ., „ 
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Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— continued. 


Names of Articles. 


Tariff re- 
valuation. Duty * 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 

manufactured— eontd. \ 

CHEMICALS DRUGS AND MEDICINES— eonfd. 


Tan ft, values— <'ontd. 
Bansloelian (bamboo camphor) . . 
Oalumba root 

Camphor, refined, other than powder 
„ powder, other than synthetic 
synthetic, tablets and slabs 
Camphor, synthetic, i>owder 
Cassia lingnea 

Chip**, root (Chobchini) rough 
,, ,, ,, scraped 

Cubebs 

Ualangal, China . . 

Salep 

Storax, liquid (rose mellos or salaras) 
CONVEYANCES. 


Co AX. TUBS, tipping wagons and the like con\e« 
yancea designed for use on light rail track, if 1 
adapted to be worked by manual or animal ' 
labour and if made mainly of iron or steel ; and ! 
component parts thereof made of iron or steel— j 

(a) if of British manufacture . . . • 1 


(6) if not of British manufacture 


Conveyances not specified In Serial No. 75, 
namely, tramcars, motor-omnibuses, motor- ’ 
lorries, motor vans, passenger lifts, carriages, 
carts, jinrikshas, bath-chairs, perambulators, 
trucks, wheelbarrows, bicycles, tricycles and 
all other sorts of conveyances not otherwise 
specified, and component parts and accessories 
I thereof, except such parts and accessories of the 
motor vehicles above-mentioned as are also 
adapted for use as parts or accessories of motor 
cars, motor cycles or motor scooters {see Serial 
No. 77). 

Motor cars, motor cycles, aud motor scooters, 
and articles (other than rubber tyres and tubes) 
adapted for use as part* and accessories thereof : 

I provided that such articles as are ordinarily also 
1 used for other purposes than as parts and acces- 
j sories of motor vehicles included In this item or 
I in Serial No. 76 shall be dutiable at the rate of 
duty specified for such articles. 


Rs. a. p. 


1 2 0 15 per 

8 » 0 15 

1 14 0 15 

t 10 0 15 

1 i:j 0 15 
l 6 0 15 
1? 8 0 15 

20 0 0 15 

no 0 0 15 
85 0 0 15 

16 0 0 15 

225 0 0 15 
32 0 0 15 


Rs. 21 or 17 
per conb. 
ad valorem 
whichever 
is higher 

.. Rs. 21 or 1' 
per cent 
ad valoreth 
whichever 
is hlgbei 
plus Rs. 1 
per ton. 

Ad valorem 15 per cent 


Ad valorem 20 per cent 
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HI. — Articles wholly op mainly 
manufactured— contd. 

CUTLERY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS AND 
INSTRUMENTS. 

78 The following Agricultural Implements, namely, .... Free. 

winnowers, threshers, mowing and reaping 
machines, binding machines, elevators, seed and 
corn crushers, chaff-cutters, root-cutters, 
ensilage-cutters, horse and bullock gears, 
ploughs, cultivators, scarifiers, harrows, clod- 
crushers, seed-drills, hay-tedders, hay presses, 

S otato diggers, latex spouts, spraying machines, 
ect pulless, broadcast seeders, corn pickers, 
corn shelters, culti-packers, drag scrappers, 
stalk cutters, huskers and shredders, potato 
planters, lime sowers, manure spreaders , listers 
soil graders and rakes ; also agricultural 
tractors ; also component parts of these imple- 
ments, machines or tractors, pro\ided that they 
can be readily fitted into their proper places in 
the implements, machines or tractors for which 
they are imported, and that they cannot ordi- 
narily be used for purposes unconnected with 
agriculture. 

79 Articles plated with gold and silver excluding .... Ad valorem 30 per cent, 

surgical instruments. 

80 Clocks and Watches and parts thereof . . . . .... Ad valorem 30 per cent. 

81 Cutlery, excluding plated cutlery (see Serial No. .... Ad valorem 15 per cent. 

79). 

82 The following Dairy Appliances, namely, cream .... .... Free, 

separators, milking machines, milk sterilizing or 
pasteurizing plant, milk aerating and cooling 
apparatus, churns, butter dryers, and butter 
workers , also component parts of these ap- 
pliances, provided that they am be readily fitted 
into their proper places in the appliances for 
which they are imported, and that they cannot 
ordinarily be used for other than dairy purposes. 

83 Electrical Control Gear and Transmission Ad valorem 15 per cent. 

Gear, namely, switches, fuses and current- 
breaking devices of all sorts and descriptions, 
designed for use in circuits of less than ten am- 
peres and at a pressure not exceeding 250 volts, 
and regulators for use with motors designed to 
consume less thau 187 watts , bare or insulated 
copper wires and cables, any one cove of which 
has a sectional area of less than one-eightieth 
part of a square inch, and wires and cables of 
other metals of not more than equivalent con- 
ductivity; and line insulators, including also 
cleats, connectors, loading in tubes and the like, 
of types and sizes such as are ordinarily used in 
connection with the transmission of power for 
other than industrial purposes, and the fittings 
thereof. 


25 
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1 * 

Mamet of Articles, 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty, 



III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 


i 

Re. a. p. | 



CUTLERY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS AND 
INSTRUMENTS — contd. 


1 


84 

Hardware, ironmongery and tools, all sorts, not 
otherwise specified. 


Ad valorem 15 per cent 

I 


Tariff value. 

Crown corks 

gross 

0 lit 0 

15 i>er rent. 

85 

Instruments, apparatus and appliances, im- 
ported by a ]xassenger as part ot his personal 
baggage and in actual use by him in the exercise 
of his profession or calling. 


. . . Free. 

; 

86 

Musical Instruments and parts thereof 


A d t ahrem ' 

10 j«* p cent. 

87 

Telegraphic Instruments and appakati s, and 
parts thereof imported by, or under the orders 
of a Railway Administration. 


Ad valorem 

\ 

lo (H*r cent. 

88 

Water-lifts, sugar-mills, oil-presses, and parts 
thereof, when constructed so that they can be 
worked by manual or animal power. 


.... .Free. 

89 

All other sort* of implements, instruments, appa- 
ratus and appliances (including plated surgh al 
instruments) and parts thereof, not otherwise 
specified, t 


Adxalorem jl."> per cent. 


DYES AND COLOURS. 




90 

DYES derhed from coal-tar and coal-tar derl\a- 
tlves used In any dyeing process. 



Free. 

91 

Dyfing and Tanning Substances, all sorts not 
otherwise specified and ]>aints and colours and 
painters’ materials, all sorts 

— 

Ad talon m 

15 j»er cent. 


Tariff value t. 

A\arbark 

Cochineal 

Gallnuts, Persian 

Gamboge 

Turmeric 

Vermillion, Canton . . 

cwt. 

11*. 

< wt. 
lb 

cwt 

box ol 90 
bundles. 

4 8 0 

1 12 0 
40 0 0 

2 2 0 
25 0 0 

240 0 0 

15 per cent. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 ,, 


FURNITURE, CABIN KTVVARE AND MANU- 
FACTURES OF WOOD. 




92 

Furniture, Ca binetware and all other manufac- 
tures of wood not otherwise specified. 


Ad talorem 

15 i>er cent. 


t Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 96*1 
Ciu.*25, dated the 28th February 1025, apparatus for wireless telegraphs designed either f 
transmission or reception whether by telegraphy or telephony (including component parts of sm 
apparatus which are essential for its working and have been given for that puriKwe some sped 
shape or quality which would not be essential for their use for any other purpose), when imported 
accordance with the orders for the time being governing the importation* of such apparatus, is Uat 
to duty at 2} per cent, ad valorem. 



Serial No. 
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Per 


Tariff 

Valuation 




93 


III. — Article! wholly or mainly 
manufactured— conld . 

GLASSWARE AND EARTHENWARE. 

Glass and Glasswark lacquered ware, earthen- 


Rs a. p. 

Ad valorem 

15 per cpnt. 

ware, china and porcelain . all sorts except glaj»s 
bangles and bends and false pearls (see Serial 
No. 94). 

Tanff value 9 , 

Aerated water bottles, empty— 

Cod l * pattern — 

Under 10 ozs. 

gross. 

38 0 0 

15 pep ceqt. 

10 oas. . . . . . . . . . . 

» 

30 0 0 

15 

Cher 10 ozs. 

„ 

34 0 0 

15 „ 

Crow n o<>rk pattern — 

7 oxs. ami under . . 


© 

o 

15 „ 

Over 7 oss. up to and Including 10 ozs. . 


20 0 0 

15 

0\er 10 oas. 

„ 

24 0 0 

15 „ 

Glass basolm and beads and false pearls 


Ad valorem 

30 per ceu£. 

Tanff t allies. 

GJass Bangles — 

China — 

Nlmuehl and pasalal . . 

100 pairs 

0 0 0 

30 per oent, 

Bracelet, Jadl and fancy, all kinds , , 

„ 

4 0 0 

30 

Rajawarakh, all kinds . , 

n 

T 0 0 

30 „ 

Japan— 

Reshml or lustre, plain or fancy, all 

colours— 

Vakmel or zigzag 

doz, pairs. 

o 

to 

o 

30 per cent. 

All others 

>, 

0 10 

30 „ 

Hollow or tube all colours 

„ 

0 2 9 

30 

Sonerikada (golbala)— 

Containing gold in their composition.. 


10 0 

30 

All others 

>» 

0 3 0 

30 
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Names of Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


Duty, 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
mamif a ctured-wnM . 


MACHINERY — contd. 


97 


The following textile machinery and apparatus by 
whatever power operated, namely, healds, heald 
cords and heald knitting needles; reeds and 
shuttles ; warp and weft preparation machinery 
and looms; bobbins and pirns; dobbies; Jac- 
quard machines ; Jacquard harness linen cords; 
Jacquard cards ; punching plates for Jacquard 
cards ; warping mills ; multiple box sleys ; solid 
border sleys; tape sleys; swivel sleys; tape 
looms ; wool carding machines ; wool spinning 
machines ; hosiery machinery ; coir mat shearing 
machines ; coir fibre willowlng machines ; healtl 
knitting machines ; dobby cards ; lattices and 
lags for dobbies ; wooden winders ; silk looms ; 
silk throwing and reeling machines ; cotton yam 
reeling machines ; sizing machines ; doubling 
machines ; silk twisting machines ; cone winding 
machines ; piano card cutting machines; harness 
building frames ; card lacing frames ; drawing 
and denting hooks ; Bewlng thread balls making 
machines; cumbll finishing machinery; hank 
boilers ; cotton carding and spinning machines ; 
mall eyes, lingoes, comber boards and comber 
board frames ; take-up motions ; temples and 
pickers ; picking bands ; picking sticks ; printing 
maohines; roller cloth ; clearer cloth ; sizing 
fiannel ; and roller skins. 


ea 


Printing and Lithographic Material, namely : 
presses, (lithographic plates, composing sticks, 
chases, Imposing tables, lithographic stones, 
stereo-blocks, wood blocks, half-tone blocks, 
electrotype blocks, roller moulds, roller frames 
and stocks, roller composition, standing screw 
and hot presses, perforating machines, gold 
blocking presses, galley presses, proof presses, 
arming presses, copper plate printing presses, 
colling presses, ruling machines, ruling pen 
making maohines, lead cutters, rule cutters, slug 
cutters, type casting machines, type setting ana 
casting machines, rule bending machines, rule 
mitrelng machines, bronzing machines, stereoty* 
ping apparatus, paper folding machines, and 
paging machines, but excluding ink and paper.* 


Free. 


Free. 


99 


Component Parts of Machinery, as defined in Serial 
Nos. 96, 97 and 98, namely, such parts only as 
are essential for the working of the machine or 
apparatus and have been given for that purpose 
some special shape or quality which would not 
be essential for their use for any other purpose : 


Free. 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notifications No. 43» 
dated the 25th August 1928, and No. 46, dated the 15th September 1928, the following printing 
material, namely, process blocks and highly polished copper or zinc sheets specially prepared for 
making process blocks, and paper in rolls with side -perforations to be used after further perfor- 
ation for type-casting, are exempt from payment of import duty. 
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Serial No. 

Names et Articles, 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

101 

D 

HI. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 

METALS, IKON AND 8TRBIr-c<mi<f. 

Iron* common bar not galvanised, tinned or lead' 
coated If not of any shape and dimension sped* 
fled In clause (a) or clause ( c ) of Serial No 102c — 
(t) of British manufacture 

ton. 

Be. a. p. 

Its. a. p 

26 0 0 


(it) not of British manufacture 

I* 

.... 

87 0 0 

101E 

Iron bar and rod not otherwise specified (see 


Ad valorem 

10 per cent. 


Serial No. lOlrf). 

Tariff, values. — 

Bar and rod — 

Qualities superior to Grade A of the British 

ton. 

350 0 0 

10 


Engineering Standard Association. 

Grade A of the British Engineering Stand* 
ard Association and Ciown quality and 
intermediate qualities — 

Over I inch in diameter or thickness. . 


190 0 0 

10 


i inch and under in diameter or thick- 

H 

220 0 0 

10 


ness. 

1 Common, if galvanised, tinned, or lead- 


200 0 0 

10 „ 

loir | 

' coated. 

Iron pig 


Ad valorem. 

10 


Tariff value. — 

Iron, pig 

ton. 

75 0 0 

10 

1010 

Iron rice bowls 


Ad valorem 

10 


Tariff value . — 

Iron rioe bowls 

cwt. 

20 0 0 

10 

1024 

Steel, angle and see If galvanised, tinned or lead* 

.... 

Ad valorem 

10 


coated. 

Tariff value. — 

Angle and tee, if galvanized, tinned or lead- 

ton. 

200 0 0 

10 

102b 

coated, not fabricated. 

Steel angle and tee, not otherwise specified (see 
Serial No. 102a) and beam, channel, zed, trough 
and piling — 

(o) fabricated — 

(i) of British manufacture 

ton. 


Rs. 21 or 17 


(it) not of British manufacture 

ton. 

.i . . 

per eent. ad 
valorem, 
whichever 
is higher. 

Rs. 21 or 17 


(6) not fabricated— 

(t) of Britiah manufacture 

ton. 


per eent. ad 

valorem, 

whichever 

Is higher, 
plus Rs. 15 
per ton. 

Rs. a. p. 
It) 0 0 


(ii) not of British manufacture 

M 

.... 

80 0 0 
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Names of Articles. 



III.— Articles wholly or mainly 

manufactured — eontd. l> Es. a, p. 

METALS, IRON AND STEEL— eontd . - 

I02c Steel bar and rod, the following kinds-J- **• . . . « Ad valorem 10 per cent. 

(a) shapes specially designed for the reinforce* 
ment of concrete, if the smallest dimension 
is under } inch ; 

(b) all shapes and sizes, if — 

(t) of alloy, crucible, shear, blister or tub 
steel, or 

(it) galvanized or coated with other metals, 
or 

(tit) planished or polished including bright 
steel shafting ; 

(c) other qualities, if of any of the following 
shapes and sizes — ■ 

(t) rounds under J Inch diameter 

(it) squares under $ inch side. 

(tit) flats, if under 1 inch wide and not over 
i inch thick, 

(iv) flats not under 8 inches wide and not 
over i inch thick, 

(v) ovals, If the dimension of the major axis 
is not less than twice that of the minor 
axis, 

(tu) all other shapes, any size. 

Tariff values . — 

Bar and rod— 

Galvanized or coated with other metals, all ton. 200 0 0 10 per cent, 

shapes and sizes. 


Planished or polished, including bright steel „ 210 0 0 10 

shafting, all shapes and sizes. 


102d Steel., bar and rod, not otherwise specified {see 
Serial No. 102c)— 

Rs. a. p. 

(t) of British manufacture ton. 26 0 0 

(it) not of British manufacture „ • • • • 37 0 0 

102i Steel (other than bars), alloys, crucible, shear, .... Ad valorem 10 percent, 
blister and tub. 

102f Steel (other than bars) made for springs and cut- .... » 10 „ 

ting tools by any process. 

102a Steel Ingots, blooms and billets, and slabs of a .... » 10 „ 

thickness of If inches or more. 
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o 

2 

Names of Articles, 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

r% 





102 

H 

III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— eontd. 

METALS, IRON AND STEEI^-contd. 

STEEL STRUCTURES, fabricated partially or wholly, 
not otherwise specified, if made mainly or wholly 
of steel bare, sections, plates or sheets, for the 
construction of buildings, bridges, tanks, well 
curbs, trestles, towers and similar structures or 
for parts thereof, but not including ballders’ 
hardware ( see Serial No. 84) or any of the articles 
specified in Serial Nos. 76, 96, 99 or 159 — 

(t) of British manufacture 

ton 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. 21 or 17 


(it) not of British manufacture 



per cent. 
ad valorem 
whichever 
is higher. 

Rs. 21 or 17 

102 

STEEL, tinplates and tinned sheets, including tin 
taggers and cuttings of such plates, sheets or 
taggers. 

Iron or Steel anchors and cables . . . . 

>> 


per cent. 
ad valorem 
whichever 
is higher, 
plus Rs. 15 
per ton. 

Rs. 48. 

I 

103 

A 


A d valorem 

10 per cent. 

A 

103 

Iron or Steel bolts and nuts, including hookbolts 

cwt. 


Rs. 2. 

» 

103 

r 

and nuts for roofing. 

Iron or Steel expanded metal 


Ad valorem 

10 per cent. 

103 

D 

*103 

Tf 

Iron or steel hoops and strips 

.... 

p t 

10 „ 

Iron or Steel Nails, rivets and washers, all sorts 


)« 

10 „ 

r 

Tariff" values. — 

Nails, rivets and washers — 

Nails, wire, including French 

cwt. 

9 0 0 

10 


Nalls, rose, deck, and flat-headed .. 

,, 

18 0 0 

10 


„ bullock and horse-shoe 


42 0 O 

lo 


Panel pins, 16 gauge and smaller . . 
llivets, boilermakers’ or structural, if black 


13 0 0 

10 



10 0 0 

10 


Washers, black, structural 

» 

11 0 0 

10 

103 

G 

Iron or Steel pipes and tubes and fittings there- 
for, if riveted or otherwise built up of plates or 
sheets — 

(a) galvanized 

ton 


Rs. 33 or 17 




per cent. 
ad valorem 
whichev e r 
is higher. 


* There is no entry bearing Serial No. 103e. 
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Names of Articles. 



Tariff 

Valuation. 


Ill,— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— eontd. 

METALS, IRON AND STBBL— eontd. 
Iron or Steel pipes and tubes and fittings there- 
for, if riveted or otherwiae built up of plates or 
sheets — eontd . 

(b) not galvanized — 

(i) not under i inch thick — 

of British manufacture 


not of British manufacture 


(it) under i inch thick — 
of British manufacture 


not of British manufacture 


103 Iron or Steel pipes and tubes; also fittings 
H therefor, that is to say, bends, boots, elbows, 
tees, sockets, flanges, plugs, valves, cocks and 
the Uke, excluding pipes, tubes and fittings 
therefor otherwise specified ( nee Serial No. 103g). 

103 Iron or Steel plates or sheets (including 
I cuttings, discs and circles) not under i inch 
thick and not of cast iron — 

(a) fabricated, all qualities — 

(i) of British manufacture . . 


. Rs. 21 or 17 

per cent. 
ad valorem 
whichever 
is higher. 

Rs. 21 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem 
whichever 
is higher, 
plus Rs. 15 
per ton. 

.... Rs. 39 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem 
whichever 
is higher. 

Rs. 39 or 17 

per cent. 
ad valorem 
whichever 
is higher, 
plus Rs. 26 
per ton. 

Ad valorem : 10 per cent. 


(ii) not of British manufacture 


(5) not fabricated, chequered and ship, 
tank, bridge and common qualities— 

(i) of British manufacture 

(ii) not of British manufacture 


Rs. 21 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem 
whichever 
is higher. 

Rs. 21 or 17 
per cent 
ad valorem , 
whichever 
is higher, 
plus Rs. 15 
per ton. 
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Names of Article*. 


Tsrlff TWifw 

Valuation. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— eontd* 

‘ METALS, IRON AND STEEL — eontd. 

103 Iron or Steel plates and sheets (including 
J cuttings, discs and circles) not under 4 Inch 
thick, not otherwise specified (see Serial Nos. 
102A, 102i, 103jjr and 103t), whether fabricated 
or not. 

Tariff values . — 

Plates and sheets (including cuttings, discs 
and circles) not under } inch thick — 

Boiler fire-box and special qualities, not 
fabricated. 

Galvanized, plain, not fabricated 

103 Iron or Steel sheets (including cuttings, discs 
K and circles) under i inch thick, whether fabri- 
cated or not, if coated with metals other than 
tin or zinc, 

103 Iron or Steel sheets (including cuttings, discs 
L and circles) under I inch thick — j 

(a) fabricated — 

(t) galvanized .. 


Rs. a. p. 


Ad valorem [10 per cent. 


240 0 0 10 
200 0 0 10 


Ad valorem 10 


(it) all other sorts not otherwise spe- 
cified (see Serial No. 103*)— 

of British manufacture . . 


not of British manufacture . . 


(k) not fabricated — 
(i) galvanized 


(it) all other sorts not otherwise speci- 
fied (see Serial Nos. 102t and 
103*) — 

of British manufacture 

not of British manufacture . . 


Rs. 33 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem 
whichever 
is higher. 


Ha. 39 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem , 
whichever 
is higher, 

Rs. 39 ox 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem 
whichever 
is higher, 
plus Rs. 20 
per ton. 
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Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty, 


111. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — concld. 


Pa. a. p. 



METALS, IRON AND STEEI^-conchi 




103 

N 

Iron OR Steel Railway track material not other- 
wise specified (see Serial Nos. 103/zi and 117) 
including bearing plates, cast iron sleepers and 
fastenings therefor, and lever-boxes. 


Ad Valorem 

L0 per cent. 

*103 

P 

IkON or Steel Tramway track material, not othcr- 
wise specified (see Serial No. 103w), Including 
rails, fish-plates, tie-bars, switches, crossings 
and the like materials of shapes and sizes spe- 
cially adapted for tramway tracks. 


»♦ 

L0 a 

103 

Iron OR Steel wire including fencing-wire and 
wire-rope, but excluding wire-netting. 


’ 

10 „ 

♦103 

s 

Iron or Steel (other than bar or rod) specially 
designed for the reinforcement of concrete. 



10 „ 

103 

T 

Iron or Steel, the original material (but not in- 
cluding machinery) of any ship or other vessel 
intended for inland or harbour navigation which 
has been assembled abroad, taken to pieces and 
shipped for reassembly in India : — 

ton 


Rs. 23 or 10 
per cent, 
ad valorem. 
wliicbe v et 
Is higher. 


Provided that articles dutiable under this 
item shall not be deemed to be dutiablo 
under any other item. 




104 

All sorts op Iron and Steel and manufactures 
thereof, not otherwise specified. 

.... 

Ad valorem 

15 per tfont. 


Tariff values-- 

Iron and Steel cans or drums— 

When imported containing kerosene and 
motor spirit, namely : — 

Cans, tinned, of four gallons capacity . . 
Cans or drums, not tinned, of two gallons 
capacity — 

(а) witli faucet caps 

(б) ordinary 

Drums of four gallons capacity — 

(а) with faucet caps 

(б) ordinary * 

can 

can or drum 

drum 

9 f 

0 8 0 

18 0 

0 6 0 

2 3 0 

ISO 

15 ,, 

15 „ 

15 „ 

15 „ 

15 „ 


METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND STEEL 




105 

Current nickel, bronze, and copper coin of the 
Government of India. 



Free. 

106 

Gold and Silver bullion and coin and gold and 
silver sheets and plates which have undergone no 
processor manufactures, subsequent to rolling. 




107 

Gold plate, gold thread and wire, gold leaf and gold 
manufactures, all sorts not otherwise specified 


Ad valorem 

30 per cent. 

108 

SILVER PLATE .silver thread and wire, silver leaf 
and silver manufactures, all sorts not otherwise 
specified. 

* * * * 

>9 

30 „ 


• Thors arc ho entries heating Serial Nos. I03o and 103i\ 



Serial 

$*. 
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Names of Articles. 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd. 

METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND STEEL. 
— contd. 

109 Tin, block 

HO Zinc, unwrought, including cakes, ingots, tiles 
(other than boiler tiles), hard or soft slabs and 
plates, dust, dross and ashes ; and broken zinc. 

Ill All sorts of Metals other thin Iron and 
STEEI and manufactures thereof, not otherwise 
specified. 

Tariff values — 

Aluminium circles 

,, sheets, plain 

Brass, patent or yellow metal, sheets and 
sheathing, weighing 1 lb. or above per 
square foot, and braziers, and plates. 
Brass, patent or yellow metal (including 
gun metal) ingots. 

Brass, patent or yellow metal (including 
gun metal old.) 

Copper, braziers, sheets, plates and sheath- 
ing. 

„ old 

,, pigs, tiles, ingots, cakes, bricks 

and slabs. 

,, China, white, copperware . . 

,, foil or dankpana, plain, white, 10 to 
11 in. J¥A to 5 in. 

,, foil or dankpana, plain, coloured, 10 
to 11 in. x 4 to 5 in. 

Lead, pig 

Quicksilver 


\Ad valorem 15 percent, 


lb 

0 

12 

0 

,15 


0 

11 

0 

15 

cwt. 

46 

0 

0 

15 

I 

,, 

33 

0 

0 

1 

15 

| 

,, 

28 

0 

0 

1 

15 

1 

,, 

51 

0 

0 

1 

15 

1 


34 

0 

0 

1 

15 

,> 

50 

0 

0 

15 

lb. 

3 

0 

0 

1 

15 

hundred 

1 

10 

0 

15 

loaves. 

1 

10 

0 

I 

15 

t 

cwt. 

20 

0 

0 

1 

15 

lb. 

4 

0 

0 

15 


PAPER, PASTEBOARD AND STATIONERY. 

Paper and articles made of paper and papier mache, 
pasteboard, millboard, and cardboard, all sorts, 
and stationery, including drawing and copy 
books, labels, advertising circulars, sheet or card 
almanacs and calendars, Christinas, Easter, and 
other cards, including cards in booklet form, 
including also waste paper and old newspapers 
for packing, but excluding trade catalogues and 
advertising circulars Imported by packet, book, 
or parcel post and postage stamps whether 
used or unused and paper money and paper 
and stationery otherwise specified. 


Ad vale ran 15 
l 
1 


Tariff values . — 

Old newspapers In bales and bags 
Printing paper (excluding chrome, marble, 
flint, poster and stereo) in which the 
mechanical wood pulp amounts to not 
less than 65 per cent, of the fibre con- 
tent, glazed or unglazed, white or grey. 
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Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— continued. 


& 

15 

*c 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

2 






III.—Artlcles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— conid. 


PAPER, PASTEBOARD AND 
STATIONERY. — conid. 

Tariff values.— contd. 

Packing and wrapping pap or — 
Machine-glazed pressings 
Manilla, machine-glazed or unglazed and 
Bulphite envelope. 

Kraft and imitation kraffc 
Straw boards 

113 Printing paper (excluding chrome, marble, flint, 

poster and stereo), all sorts, which contain no 
mechanical wood pulp or in which the mecha- 
nical wood pulp amounts to less than 65 per cent, 
of the fibre content. 

114 Writing paper— 

(a) Ruled or printed forms (including letter 
paper with printed headings) and account 
and manuscript books and the binding 
thereof. 


115 

116 
116 

A 

117 


118 


( b ) All other sorts 

Trade catalogues and advertising circulars im- 
ported by packet, book, or parcel post. 

Postage Stamps, whether used or unused 

Paper Money 

RAILWAY PLANT AND ROLLING-STOCK. 

Railway materials for permanent-way and rolling- 
stock, namely, sleepers, other than iron and 
steel, and fastenings therefor ; bearing plates, 
fish bolts and nuts, chairs, interlocking appara- 
tus, brake-gear, shunting skids, couplings and 
springs, signals, turntables, weighbridges, car 
riages, wagons, traversers, rail removers, scooters, 
trollies, trucks and component parts thereof ; 
switches, crossings and the like materials made 
of alloy steel ; also cranes, water cranes and 
water-tank when imported by or under the 
orders of a railway adml istration. 

Provided that for the purpose of this entry f rail- 
way ’ means a lino of railway subject to the pro- 
visions of the Indian Railways Act, 1890, and 
includes a railway constructed in a State in 
India and also such tramways as the Governor- 
General in Council may, by notification in the 
(Jazette, of India, specifically include therein: 

Provided also that articles of machinery as defin- 
ed in Serial No 96 or No, 99 shall not be deemed 
to be includod hereunder . 

Component Parts of Railway Materials as defined 
in Serial No. 117, namely, such narts only as are 
essential for the working of railways and have 
been given for that purpose some special shape 
or quality which would not be essential for their 
use for any other purpose : 


lb. 


cwt. 

lb. 


Rs. a. p. 


0 2 6 15 per cent. 

0 2 9 15 

1 

0 2 9 15 

6 8 0 15 „ 

.... One anna. 


One anna or 
15 per cent. 
ad valorem , 
whiche v er 
Is higher. 
One anna. 
Free. 

o 

n 


Ad valorem 


10 per cent. 


10 


♦ Under the Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 20 
dated the 2nd April 1927, cranes, water-cranes and water-tanks when imported by the administra- 
tion not being a railway company, of any railway as defined in the first proviso to this item, are 
liable to duty at 10 per cent, ad valorem . 
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III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufaciured —contd. 

RAILWAY PLANT AND ROLLING-STOCK 
— contd. 

Provided that articles which do not satisfy this 
condition shall also be deemed to be component 
parts of the railway material to which they 
belong, if they are essential to its operation and 
are imported with it in such quantities as may 
appear to the Collector of Customs to be reason- 
able. 

YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 

119 Artificial bilk yarn and thread 

120 COTTON PIECE-GOODS 

121 Cotton twist and yarn, and cotton sewing or 

darning thread. 


122 Second-hand or used gunny bag or cloth made of 
jute. 

122 YARN (ex< luding cotton yarn) such as is ordinarily 
A used for the manufacture of belting for machinery 

123 Yarns and Textiles Fabrics, that is to say 

Cotton thread other than sewing or darning 
thread, and all other manufactured cotton 
goods not other wiso specified. 

Flax, twist and yarn, and manufactures of flax 
Haberdashery and millinery excluding articles 
made of silk and silk mixtures. 

Hemp manufactures. 

Hosiery, excluding articles made of silk. 
Jute, twist and yam, and jute manufactures, 
excluding second-hand or used gunny bags or 
cloth. 

Silk yam, noils and warps and silk thread. 
Woollen yarn, knitting wool and other manufac- 
tures of wool, including felt. 

All other sorts of yarns and textile Fabrics, not 
otherwise specified. 

124 Silk goods osed or required for medical purpose 

namely, silk ligatures elastic silk hosiery, 
elbow piess, thigh pieces, knee caps, eggmg, 
socks, anklets, stockings, suspensory bandages, 
silk abdominal belts, silkweb, catheter tubes 
and oiled silk. 

Silk mixtures, that is to say 

125 (a) fabrics composed in part of some other 

textile than silk and in which any portion 
either of the warp or of the weft but not 
of both silk; 

(b) fabrics not being silk on which s k is super- 

imposed such as embroidered fabrics ; 

(c) articles made from such fabrics and not 

otherwise specified (see Serial No. 124). 

N.B . — For tariff values under this item see ttiose 
marked with an asterisk (*) under Serial 
No. 126 below. 


Rs. a. p. 


Ad valorem per cent. 

„ U 

„ 5 

or 1£ anna 
per cent, 
whichever 
is higher. 
Free. 

Ad valorem 15 per cent. 


Ad valorem 15 
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Names of Articles. Per 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manuf act u red— con id . 

YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS — contd. 

126 Silk piece-goods and other manufactures of . . . . 

silk, not otherwise specified (see Serial Nos. 124 

and 125). 

Tariff values . — 

Silk, piece-goods (white or coloured, plain or 
figured and all widths) from Japan and 
China (including Hongkong)— 

Japan— 

Paj, all kinds, including Habutai, Tharaa, lb. 

Junken and Nankin, and including striped, 
printed, woven so-called (».«., swivel weave- 
work of Khakho embroidered), embossed 
and pineapples but excluding all kinds of 
Shioji or Shin Paj. 

Satins, Taffetas and Kohakus, all kinds, „ 

including striped, printed, woven so-called 
(t.c., swivel weave-work or Khakho em- 
broidered), and embossed. 

Twill, all kinds 

Jarina (gold embroidered) „ 

Fugi and Boseki, all kinds „ 

Fancies, printed and woven so-called (re., ,, 

swivel weave-work orKhakho embroidered), 
including Georgettes, crepes, ninons, gauzes, 
and all kinds of Shioji or Shin Paj, 

Embroideries and embroidered piece-goods, „ 

excluding Burmese scarves. 

Shawls, dhuties, handkercldefs, hosiery, „ 

mufflers and scarves, excluding Burmese 
scarves. 

Dupettas and China Silk patkas , . . , „ 

Burmese scarves — (a) Taj or Habutai . . „ 

(b) Other kinds . . . . „ 

•Cotton and silk mixed satins, embroidered . . „ 

•Cotton and silk mixed satins, other kinds . . „ 

•Cotton and silk mixed hosiery . . . . „ 

♦Cotton and silk mixed Fugi and Boseki, „ 

all kinds. 

Silk Fents „ 

China ( including Hongkong but excluding 
Canton}— 

llonans, all kinds, and patkas . . , . , 

Shantungs and Tussores, all kinds, in- , 

eluding patkas. 

J ~ 

CoTded, all kinds, excepting white cords . . , 

White cords, all kinds . . . . . . . . , 

Crepe, gauze and pal, all kinds . . . . , 

Satins and fancies, all kinds, including loongies 
and stripes, Taffetas, and Pagris, all kinds. 

Fugi and Boseki, all kinds , 

N. B . — The tariff values marked with an asterisk 
(*) are also applicable to silk mixtures 
under serial No .126 above. 


Tariff 

Valuation. Duty. 
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f 

Names of Articles. 

Ter J 

1 

Tariff 

valuation. 

Duty. 


Ill, — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured —contd. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Us. a. p. 


127 

Aeroplanes, aeroplane parts, aeroplane engines, 
aeroplane engine parts and rubber tyres and 
tubes used exclusively for aeroplanes. 


Ad valorem 

2J per cent 

128 

Art, the following works of (1) statuary and 
pictures intended to be put up for the public 
benefit in a public place, and (2) memorials of a 
public character intended to be put up la a 
public place, including the materials used, or 
to be used in their construction, whether worked 
or not. 


, 

Free. 

129 

Art, works of, excluding those specified in Serial 
No. 128. 


| Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 

130 

Books printed, including covers for printed 
books, maps, charts, and plans, proofs, music, 
manuscripts and illustrations specially made for 
binding in books. 


' 

Free. 

131 

Brushes and brooms 


1 Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 

132 

Building and Engineering Materials, including 
asphalt, bricks, cement (excluding .Portland 
cement other than white Portland cement), chalk 
and lime, clay, pipes of earthen* ware, tiles, 
firebricks not being component parts of any 
article included in Serial No. 96 or No. 117 and 
all other sorts of building and engineering 
materials not otherwise specified, including 
bitumen and other insulating materials. 



15 „ 

: 

, 

■ 

133 

Candles 



15 

134 

China Clay 



Fred. 

133 

Cinematograph Films 

Tariff values . — 


Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 


Exposed standard positive films, new or 
used — 

Foot 

0 4 6 

15 ,, 

130 

Cordage and rope and twine of vegetable fibre not 
otherwise specified. 

Tariff value. - 


Ad valorem 

15 


Coir yarn 

cwt. 

13 0 0 

15 

137 

Fireworks specially prepared as danger or distress 
lights for the use of ships. 


Ail valorem 

15 „ 

138 

Fireworks not otherwise specified (see Serial 
No. 137). 


*• 

30 

139 

Furniture tackle and apparel, not otherwise 
described, for steam -sailing, rowing and other 
vessels. 


*’ 

15 „ 

140 

Ivory, manufactured 



30 

141 

Jewellery and Jewels 


(t 

30 

141 
A 

142 

Lioht Ships 

Matches— 

(1) In boxes containing on the average not 

gross of 


Free. 

Its. a. p. 


more than J CM) matches. 

boxes. 


18 0 


(2) In boxes containing on the average more 
than 100 matches. 

1 

For every 
25 matches 
or fraction 
thereof in 
each box, 
per gross of 
boxes. 


0 6 0 
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Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

valuation 

Duty. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 

MIS CELL A EN OU 8 — contd. 


Ra. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

143 

Undipped splints such as are ordinarily used for 
match making. 

lb. 


0 4 6 

144 

Veneers such as are ordinarily used for making 
match boxes, including boxes ancl parts of boxes 
made of such veneers. 

M 


0 6 0 

145 

Mats and Matting 


Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 

146 

Oilcakes 


,, 

15 

147 

Oilcloth and Floor cloth 


M 

15 

148 

Packing — E ngine and Boiler — all sorts, excluding 
packing forming a component part of any article 
included in Serial Nos. 98 and 117. 



15 ,, 

149 

Perfumery, not othei wise specified 

Tariff values . — 


" 

15 


Oowla, husked and unhusked 

cwt. 

70 0 0 

15 


Kapurkachn (zedoary) 

,, 

27 0 0 

15 


Patch leaves (patchouli) 

,, 

26 0 0 

15 


Rose-flowers, dried 


23 0 0 

15 „ 

150 

PITCH, tar and daminer 

Tariff values . — 


Ad valorem 

15 


Coal pitch 

cwt. 

5 0 0 

15 


Stockholm pitch 

»» 

16 8 0 

15 


, , tar . . 

,, 

19 0 0 

15 

■ 

Dammer Bat 11 

»> 

7 8 0 

15 

151 

1511 

Polishes and compositions. . 

Portland Cement excluding white Portland 
cement. 

ton. 

Ad valorem 

15 „ 

9 0 0 

153 

Printer's ink . .. 


Ad valorem 

5 per cent. 

154 

The following printing material, namely, type, 
leads, brass rules, wooden and metal quoins, 
shooting sticks and galleys and metal furniture. 



2* .. 

155 

Prints, Engravings and Pictures, (including photo- 
graphs anil picture post cards), not otherwise 
specified. 


" 

30 „ 

158 

Racks for -the withering of tea leaf 



21 

157 

Ropes, cotton 



Free. 

158 

Rubber Tyres and other manufactures of rubber, 
not otherwise specified (see Serial No. 127). 


Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 

159 1 

Ships and ether vessels for inland and harbour navi- 
gation, Including steamers, launches, boats and 
barges imported entire or In sections 

Provided that articles of machinery as defined 
in Serial No. 96 or No. 99 shall, when 
separately imported, not be deemed to be 
included hereunder. 



10 

160 ! 

Smokers’ requisites, excluding tobacco (Serial 
Nos. 27 to 30) and matches (Serial No. 142). 



30 
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Names of Articles. 


Tariff 

valuation. 


.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd, 

MISCELLANEOUS- contd. 


Tariff value . — 

Soft Soap 

162 Starch and farina . . 

162 a Stone prepared as for road metalling 

103 STONE and Marble, and articles made of stone 

and marble but excluding itono prepared as for 
road metalling. 

104 Tilkt requisites, not otherwise specified 

105 TOYS, games, playing cards and requisites for 

games and sports, including bird-shot, toy 
cannons, air guns and air pistols for the time 
being excluded in any part of Britisli India, 
from the operation of all the prohibitions and 
directions contained in the Indian Arms Act, 
1878; and bows and arrows. 

Tariff value . — 

Bird-shot 

166 All other articles wholly or mainly manufactured, 

not otherwise specified. 

Tariff values , — 

Bangles — 

Celluloid, plain, flat, with and without border 
and grooved but excluding double border. 
Celluloid (rubber rings excluding colls) 

IV, — Miscellaneous and Unclassified. 

167 Animals, living, all sorts 

168 Coral 

169 Fodder, bran and pollards 

169a Insignia and badges of official British and 
Foreign Orders. 

170 Specimens, Models and Wall Diagrams illustra* 

tive of natural science, and medal and antique 
coins. 

171 Umbrellas, Including parasols and sunshades, and 

fittings therefor. 

Tariff values . — - 

Umbrella ribs other then nlckelled, brassed, 
fluted or metal tipped — 

Solid Flexua, all sizes — 

From Japan 

From other countries 
Solids, 23, 25 and 27 inches 

Solids, 16, 19 and 21 inches . . . . 

172 All other articles not otherwise specified, including i 

articles imported by post, 


Ad valorem 15 per centi 


17 0 0 15 a 

Free. 


Ad valorem 15 per cent. 


cwt. 36 0 0 30 ;; 

.... Ad valorem 15 


dozen 

pairs. 1 8 0 15 u 

„ 0 6 0 15 „ 


Dozon 
Sets of 8. 


Free. 

Ad valorem 15 per cent. 

.... I rce. 


Ad valorem 15 per cent. 


1 8 0 15 per cent. 


2 8 0 15 
2 5 0 15 


Dozen 2 5 0 15 

Sets of 12. 

Dozen 1 4 0 15 

Sets of 8. 

.... \ Ad valorem 15 
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6 

1 

1 






i Tariff 


1 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

1 


JUTE, OTHER THAN BIML1PATAM JUTE. 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs< a. p. 


1 Raw Jute— 

(1) Cuttings 

(2) All other descriptions 


Bale of 400 
lbs. 

99 


14 0 

4 8 0 


2 Jute manufactures; when not In actual use as 
coverings, receptacles or bindings for other 
goods — 

(1) Sacking (cloth, bags, twist, yarn, rope and 
twine). 

(2) Hessians and all other descriptions of Jute 
manufactures* not otherwise specified.* 


Ton of 2,240 
lbs. 


20 0 0 
32 0 0 


HIDES AND SKINS. 


Raw Hides and Skins— t 
Tariff values . — 

If exported from Burma — 

(1) Arsenicated and air-dried hides — 

(а) Cows (including calf skins) 

(б) Buffaloes (including calf skins) 

(2) Dry salted hides — 

' ' Cows (including calf skins) 

Buffaloes (including calf skins) 
salted hides— 

(a) Cows (including calf skins) 

(5) Buffaloes (including calf skins) 

(4) Goat and kid skins . . . . 

(5) Sheep skins 


(3) 


(a) C 

(b) I 
Wets 


If exported from any place In British India 
other than Burma — 

(1) Arsenicated and air-dried hides — 

(а) Cows (Including > Framed. 

calf skins) | Unframed 

(б) Buffaloes (inciud - \ Framed 

ing calf skins) / Unframed 

(2) Dry salted hides— 


(3) 


(4) 

(5) 


(a) Cows (including calf skins) 

(b) Buffaloes (including calf skins) 
Wet salted hides — 

(a) Cows (including calf skins) 

(b) Buffaloes (Including calf skins) 
Goat and kid skins .. 

Sheep skins .. .. .. 


RICE. 


Rice, husked or unhusked, including rice flour, but 
excluding rice bran and rice dust, which are free. 


lb. 


Piece 


lb. 


Piece 


Indian 
maund of 
82 2/7 lbs. 
avoirdupois 
weight. 


Ad valorem 


5 per cent. 


0 8 0 5 
0 4 0 5 

0 6 6 5 
0 3 9 5 

0 5 0 5 
0 2 9 5 
10 0 5 
0 10 6 5 


»> 

99 


99 


99 


0 10 0 5 
0 6 9 5 
0 8 0 5 
0 4 6 5 


0 7 9 5 
0 4 6 5 


0 5 0 5 
C 2 9 5 

1 10 0 5 
110 5 


>» 

»» 


Three annas. 


* Under Government of India Notification No. 1428, dated 17th November 1928, Jute Rags 
such as are used for paper-making, are exempt from payment of export duty provided that the 
Customs Collector is satisfied that they are useless for any purpose to which doth or rope is 
ordinarily put. 

t Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues), Notification No. 85, 
dated the 25th September 1926, hide and skin cuttings and fleshings, such as are used for glue- 
making, are exempt from payment of export duty. 
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Trade. 


India is pre-eminently an agricultural coun- 
try, and that fact dominates the course of its 
trade. The great export staples are the pro- 
duce of the soil — wheat, seeds, cotton and jute. 
If we look back on the course of Indian trade 
over a long period of years we shall note a 
striking development towards stability. In the 
days that are past, the outturn of the soil was 
subjected to periodic shocks from famines 
arising from the failure of the rains, when the 
export trade in these staples dwindled to small 
proportions. But the spread of irrigation has 

{ >roduced a great change, and though no doubt 
n future heavy losses may be incurred from 
the weakness of the monsoons, thejs are never 
likely to be as catastrophic as in such year as 
1890-97 and 1899-1900. Well over thirty per 
cent, of the culturablc area of the Punjab is 
under irrigation, and huge new works are in 
progress to utilise the waters of the Sutlej, and 
of the Indus in Sind. Whilst these great 
works have been carried out or are in progress 
to spill on the land the floods of the snowfed 
rivers of the North, other works of a less impos- 
ing character have safeguarded the arid tracts 
of the South. A chain of storage lakes arrests 
the rains of the Western Ghats and through 
canals spreads them over the parched lands 
of the Deccan. The rivers of the South like 
the Cauvery are being harnessed to preserve 
their flood waters for Madras. All over India 
irrigation works, large and small, are being 
restlessly pressed forward, and their effect is 
to give a far greater stability to Indian agri- 
culture. 

The destination of these surplus crops la 
another factor of Importance. The great cus- 
tomer for Indian cotton is Japan, and to a 
lesser extent the Continent of Europe. Con- 
tinental Europe is also a large buyer of her 
oilseeds and another produce, and of her hides 
and skins. Whilst the United Kingdom is the 
great market for tea and wheat, foreign coun- 
tries are a very important facts in the Indian ex- 
port trade ; therefore India had & vital intetest in 
the economic recovery of Europe. When the 
post-war boom collapsed it hit India hard and 


for a year or two the export trade reeled under 
the shock. The progress qf the Dawes Plan 
and the measures taken under the League of 
Nations to assist Austria and Hungary back 
to industrial health had a special bearing on 
the prosperity of India , they have been 
elements of importance in inducing her reco- 
very of prosperity. 


But whilst India Is pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural country, she ranks at the Interna- 
tional Labour Office at Geneva as one of the 
great industrial countries of the world. Her 
manufacturing industries are few in number 
and are concentrated in a few areas, but they 
are of great importance. The largest is the 
cotton textile industry, which has its home in 
the town and Island of Bombay, with import- 
ant subsidiary centres at Ahmedabad, Sho- 
lapur and Nagpur. Next in importance is 
the jute industry. Raw jute is a virtual mono- 
poly of Bengal, and the jute mills are concen- 
trated in and near Calcutta. The metallur- 
gical industry is of more recent growth. The 
principal centre is Jamshedpur, the seat of 
the works of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
where subsidiary industries have sprung up 
to utilise the products of the blast furnaces 
and mills. A very large proportion of th* 
jute manufactures is exported. The cotton 
textile industry has lost a considerable part 
of its export trade to Japan, the Far East and 
East Africa ; the mills And their principal out- 
let in India itself, and even there they are 
subject to severe competition from Japan and 
China. The Iron and steel Industry Is for the 
most part a home industry, through large quan- 
tities ef Indian pig iron are shipped to the 
Far East, and in some years to the western 
ports of North and South America. Therefore, 
whilst India is still in the main an agricultural 
country, three-quarters of her population draw- 
ing their sustenance from the soil, her manu- 
facturing industries are of large and growing 
importance, and their prosperity every year 
affects in an increasing degree the general 
prosperity of the people. 


I.-CENERAL. 


India's foreign trade, both exports and im- 
ports, showed considerable improvement during 
1927-28. The total value of the exports of mer- 
chandise advanced by Rs. 20 crores or 6 per cent, 
to Rs. 8,29 crores, while imports rose by Rs. 10 
crores or 8 per cent, to Rs. 2,50 crores. The 
monsoon of the year was unusually good, except 
for floods in certain areas and the output of 


crops was, therefore, generally satisfactory. 
Exchange was stable and there was a steady 
demand during the year for the staple articles 
of Indian produce with the exception of cotton. 

The Volume of trade .—The following 
figures show the values of imports and exporta 
of merchandise on the basis of the declared value 
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In 1913-14. These statistics arc necessarily approximate, but they are sufficiently accurate 
to afford a fairly reliable measure of the course of trade : — 

(In crores of Rupees.) 


— 


1913-14 

1020-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

f | 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Imports 

.. 

183 

142 

124 

138 

120 

137 

143 

156 

181 

Exports 


244 

172 

182 

214 

240 

250 

246 

228 

248 

Total trade 

IN 

427 

i 

314 

306 

352 

360 

387 

389 

384 

429 

M K R 0 HANDISE 










EXCLUDING 

RE- 










EXPORTS. 









, 



It will be noticed that imports in 1927*28 
reached very nearly the pre-war level, thanks 
to lower prices and the successive good monsoons 
which have increased the purchasing power of 
the country. Exports also were actually above 
the 1913-14 level, though alittle below the record 
of 1924-25. 

Conditions in Foreign Countries —The 
features of progress above detailed would not 
naturally have been obtained, if economic 
conditions in most of the countries with which 
India has trade dealings had not been stable. 
The year 1927, saw Great Britain recovering from 
the depressing effects of her long coal strike. On 
the Continent, the year witnessed the return of 
Italy to the gold standard and the virtual 
stabilisation of the French exchange. The 
United States of America had another year of 
prosperity. Conditions in the Far East, how- 
ever, were unsatisfactory. The failure of an 
important Arm In Japan was followed by a 
severe financial crisis from which that country 
has not yet fully recovered. Conditions in 
China also continued unsettled. Both these 
countries, therefore, purchased less of Indian 
goods during the year, bfit their exports to India 
showed increases. 

Imports and Exports Imports of cotton 
piece-goods rose by 185 million yards or 10 per 
cent In quantity to 1,973 million yards, while 
the corresponding gain in value was only of 
Its. 12 lakhs, not even 1 per cent, of the total 
value of Its. 55 prores. Grey goods advanced 
from 748 million yards valued at Rs 19$ crores 
to 875 million yards valued at Its 21$ crores, 
but the increase was offset by a decrease under 
white goods which fell from 571 million yards 
valued at Rs 17 $ crores to 550 million yards 
valued at Its. 154 crores. The value of coloured 
goods remained fairly steady at Rs 174 crores, 
though the quantity imported rose from 447 
million yards to 505 million yards. Imports of 
cotton twist and yarn also increased from 49 
million lbs. to 52 million lbs. but the value 
recorded, viz , Rs. 6$ crores showed very little 
improvement as compared with the preceding 
year. The quantity of sugar imported fell by 
11 per cent, from 923,000 tons to 823,000 tons, 
owing to reduced Imports of Continental beet 
sugar, while, as a result of lower prices, the value 
fell by 21 percent, from Rs. 19 crores to Rs. 15 
crores. Imports of iron and steel rose by 41 


per cent, in quantity from 846,000 tons to 

1.197.000 tons and by 28 per cent, in 
value from Rs. 16$ crores to nearly 
Rs. 21$ crores. Machinery and millwork ad- 
vanced by Rs. 2 crores to Rs 16 crores, railway 
plant and rolling stock by Rs. 1$ crores to lls. 4| 
crores and motor vehicles by Its. 1 crore to Rs. 5 
crores. Imports of hardware were valued at 
Its. 5$ crores as against Rs. 5 crores in the 
preceding year. Larger arrivals of kerosene oil 
from Russia and Georgia and of fuel oils from 
Persia were responsible for an increase of 49 
million gallons in the quantity and Rs. 1$ crores 
in th ‘ value of the imports of mineral oils, which 
am mut’d to 232 million gallons costing nearly 
Rs. 104 crores. Imports of provisions were 
valued at Rs. 6$ crores as compared with Rs. 5} 
crores in 1926-27. The value of silk and silk 
manufactures and also of wool and woollens 
totalled over Rs. 5 and Rs. 5$ crores respectively 
as against Rs. 4$ crores each in the preceding 
year. Imports of artificial silk (including yam 
and manufactures) were valued at Its. 5$ crores, 
showing an increase of Rs. 1$ crores as compared 
with the preceding year. Imports of cotton, 
mostly of American and East African origin, 
continued on a large scale and amounted to 

66.000 tons valued at Rs. 6$ crores as compared 
with 46,000 tons valued at Rs. 5 crores in 1926-27. 
The value of the imports of liquors (notwith- 
standing an increase In quantity) and of paper 
remained fairly stationary at Rs. 3$ crores and 
Rs 3 crores respectively. 

Exports- — On the export side, the total 
value of raw and manufactured jute exported 
increased from Rs 80 crores to Rs. 84 crores. 
Raw jute rose by 184,000 tons or 26 per cent, in 
quantity to the record figure of 892,000 tons, 
while the value improved by lls. 4 crores or 15 
per cent, to Rs. 30$ crores. Shipments of gunny 
bags also increased in number from 449 to 463 
millions, but the value realised fell from Rs. 24$ 
crores to Ro. 23$ crores. The value of gunny t lota 
exported advanced from Rs. 28$ crores to Rs. 30 
crores, the quantity rising from 1,503 million 
yards to 1,553 million yards. Exports of raw and 
manufactured cotton decreased by Rs. 13 crores 
or 19 per cent, to Rs. 57 crores, raw cotton 
accounting for a decrease of Rs. 11 crores. 
Shipments of rice increased by 6 per cent, in 
quantity and 2 per cent, in value and amounted 
to 2,152,000 tons valued at Rs. 33$ crores, 
Exports of wheat rose from 176,000 tons valued 
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at Bs. 2| crores to 300,000 tons valued at 
Kg. 4i crores. Food grains, other than these 
and pulses also showed increases. The tea 
trade showed a large improvement, shipments 
increasing in quantity by nearly 124 million lbs . 
and in value by Bs. 34 crores to 302 million lbs. 
valued at Bs. 324 crores. The total value of the 
shipments of oilseeds advanced by Its. 74 crores 
to Bs.204 crores, the exports of groundnuts being 
almost double the quantity despatched in the 
preceding year. The quantity of lac exported 
decreased by 8 per cent, from 592,000 cwts to 
544,000 cwts. but higher prices accounted for an 


Increased return of Bs. 14 crores or 28 per cent., 
the total value realised Being Bs. 7 crores. 

Balance of Trade. — The visible balance 
of trade in merchandise and treasure for the 
year 1927-28 was in favour of India to the extent 
of Bs, 50 crores as compared with Bs. 40 crores 
in the preceding year and the record figure of 
Bs. 1,09 crores in 1925-20. The net imports of 
private treasure further declined from Bs. 39 
crores to Bs. 32 crores, of which net imports of 
gold were valued at Bs. 18,10 lakhs and silver 
at Bs. 13,85 lakhs. Net imports of currency 
notes amounted to Bs. 24 lakhs. 


11— IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 

The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles imported 
into British India 


IMPORTS. 

(In thousands of Bupecs.) 


1 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

Percentage 

of 

proportion 
to total 
imports 
of mer- 
chandise 
in 

1927-28. 

j 

Cotton and cotton goods . 

09,99,28 

80,57,25 

69,31,20 

70,08,13 

71,90,16 

28.77 

Metals and ores . . 

24,87,00 

20,55,13 

25,40,48 

23j86,12 

28,41,71 

11.37 

Machinery and mill work. . 

19,13,19 

14,74,07 

14,88,59 

13,63,14 

15,93,73 

0.38 

Sugar 

15,23,21 

20,60,97 

15,58,41 

18,89,00 

14,90,55 

5.07 

Oils 

8,65,18 

9,09,49 

10,60,16 

9,18,78 

11,08,68 

4.44 

Vehicles . . 

4,34,09 

4,41,91 

5,74,89 

6,39,93 

7,69,37 

3.08 

Provisions and oilman’s 
stores 

3,00,93 

4,14,91 

4,89,59 

5,77,64 

6,40,60 

2.50 

Wool raw & manufacturers 

2,84,65 

4,35,41 

4,66,96 

4,46,36 

5,30,82 

2.15 

Hardware 

4,42,29 

4,98,69 

5,19,67 

5,00,62 

5,2433 

2.10 

Silk raw & manufactured. 

4,02,17 

4,92,15 

3,74,70 

4,59,71 

5,05,78 

2.02 

Bailway plant and 

rolling stock . . 

11,22,55 

5,83,78 

4,90,51 

3,25,19 

4,70,87 

1.91 

Instruments, apparatus 
and appliances 

3,25,77 

3,02,16 

3,53,83 

4,01,19 

4,40,52 

1.79 

Liquors 

3,14,58 

3,28,43 

3,33,75 

3,52,86 

3,60,99 

1.47 

Paper and pasteboard . . 

2,71,08 

3,03,47 

2,81,05 

3,08,20 

3,00,62 

1.20 

Tobacco 

2,20,18 

1,97,88 

2,13,35 

2,56,11 

2,91,32 

1.17 

Bubber 

1,68,42 

1,56,00 

2,17,72 

2,10,96 

2,71,67 

1.09 

Chemicals 

2,04,74 

2,08,83 

2,02,04 

2,44,35 

2,64,95 

1.00 

Dyes 

2,93,53 

2,90,70 

1,82,17 

2,13,23 

2,04,55 

1.00 

Spices 

2,09,36 

2,77,73 

3,38,45 

3,29,15 

2,57,85 

1.03 
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Imports — ( continued ) 

(In thousands ol Rupees). 








Percentage 

of 

proportion 

to 

total 

imports 

of 

merch- 

andise 

in 

1927-28. 


1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

» 

Glass and glassware 

2,45,74 

2,60,01 

2,59,46 

2,52,88 

2,48,41 

.99 

Grain, pulse and flour 

43,90 

10,41 

65,77 

91,60 

2,30,70 

.92 

Fruits and vegetables 

1,70,80 

1,59,46 

1,57,00 

1,61,76 

2,01,94 

.18 

Drugs and medicines 

1,71,90 

1,69,64 

1,73,11 

1,90,02 

1,98,28 

.79 

Salt 

1,10,28 

1,42,78 

1,04,20 

1,26,20 

1,74,84 

.70 

Apparel 

1,41,25 

1,54,39 

1,65,61 

1,77,87 

1,64,45 

.66 

Soap 

1,19,27 

1,32,48 

1,46,11 

1,52,41 

1,61,37 

.65 

Paints and painters* 

materials 

1,30,80 

1,26,53 

1,29,77 

1,44,23 

1,54,79 

.62 

Precious stones and 
pearls, unset . . 

1,79,81 

1,19,55 

1,24,03 

1,06,99 

1,34,45 

.54 

Building and engineering 
materials 

1,24,77 

1,17,37 

1,19,08 

1,23,91 

1,28,80 

.52 

Haberdashery and 

millinery 

99,02 

1,15,57 

1,09,99 

1,13,50 

1,26,55 

.51 

Stationery 

89,06 l 

81,58 

88,91 

81,96 

91,67 

.37 

Belting for machinery . . 

88,12 

94,34 

82,22 

81,29 

87,30 

.35 

Matches . . 

1,45,92 

88,89 

93,45 

65,60 

39,37 

.16 

Wood and timber 

65,39 

58,74 

65,65 

73,99 

81,47 

.33 

Earthenware <fc porcel.dn 

70,91 

7 4,87 

76,45 

82,82 

8 0,71 

.32 

Tea chests 

64,92 

92,79 

84,93 

62,85 

71,80 

.29 

Arms, ammunition and 
military stores 

64,68 

91,81 

89,70 

68,87 

70,65 

.28 

Tea 

82,26 

62,83 

60,30 

66,72 

69,00 

.28 

Boots and Shoes . . 

25,45 

29,27 

40,40 

57,13 

66,99 

.27 

Toys and requisites for 
games 

62,88 

59,06 

54,27 

62,11 

63,82 

.26 

Coal and coko 

1,76,20 

1,32,44 

97,65 

35,69 

62,49 

.25 
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Imports -(concld) 


(In thousands of Rupees). 



1923*24. 

1924-25. 

1925*26. 

1920-27. 

1927-28. 

Percentage 

of 

proportion 

to 

total 

imports 

of 

merch- 

andise 

in 

1927-28. 


Umbrellas and fittings . . 

65,99 

48,27 

51,10 

52,57 

02,38 

.25 

Toilet requisites . . 

48,94 

45,11 

49,56 

57,02 

62,35 

.25 

Books, printed, etc. 

61,42 

64,47 

56,88 

50,60 

01,98 

.25 

Manures . . 

13,12 

19,09 

32,53 

35,40 

47,05 

.19 

Paper making materials. 

20,46 

22,09 

25,85 

34,90 

40,28 

.16 

Gums and resins . . 

29,57 

26,43 

25,54 

30,53 

39,33 

.10 

Bobbins 

50,54 

42,94 

38,51 

34,76 

38,99 

.10 

Cutlery 

23,14 

40,02 

33,08 

41,38 

38,50 

.15 

Animals, living 

19,87 

30,35 

34,56 

41,85 

38,43 

.15 

Flax raw and 

' manufactures . . 

28,31 

29,97 

32,78 

31,40 

37,09 

.15 

Fish (excluding canned 
fish) 

29,67 

31,27 

37,72 

38,66 

36,98 

.11 

Furniture and cabinet- 
ware 

18, 6L 

15,46 

22,00 

29,68 

30,02 

.12 

Clocks and watcheB and 
parts 

16,51 

20,96 

25,15 

25,66 

27,22 

.11 

Tallow and sterlne 

25,71 

27,89 

29,40 

31,64 

20,25 

.11 

Jute and jute goods 

21,99 

28,64 

51,04 

40,37 

24,11 

.10 

Jewellery also platb of 
gold and silver 

16,11 

11,33 

19,61 

38,52 

17,24 

.07 

All other articles 

9,09,65 

10,48,42 

10,39,35 

12,83,75 

15,02,80 

0.02 

Total value of 

IMPORTS 

2,27,61,23 

2,40,62,54 

2,26,17,78 

2,31,22,08 

2,49,84,60 

10.0 


Cotton Manufactures (Hs. 65 , IS Lakhs), from the preceding year's figure. In quantities 
— The total value of the imports of cotton however, there were substantial increases, chiefly 
manufactures in 1927-28, showed little variation on the piece-goods side. 
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The values of the different classes of imported cotton manufactures during the past five 
years and the pre-war year 1013-14 are set forth below : — 


Imports of cotton 
manufactures. 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

year.) 

1023-24. 

1924-25. 

1025-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Its 


(lakhs.) 

(lakhs,) 

(lakhs.). 

(lakhs ) 

(lakhs.) 

(lakhs.) 

Twist and yam . . 

4,16 

7,94 

9,66 

7.77 

6,62 

6,79 

Piecegoods — 

Grey (unbleached) 

25,45 

23,00 

28,49 

21,89 

19,62 

21,25 

White (bleached) 

14,29 

15,44 

20,23 

15,99 

17,53 

15,42 

Coloured, printed or 







dyed . . 

17,80 

17,09 

20,02 

15,92 

17,22 

17,52 

Fents of all descrip- 







tions 

54 

65 

08 

70 

65 

04 

Total piecegoods. . 

58,14 

56,84 

' 

69,42 

54,50 

55,02 

55,13 

Hosiery 

1,20 

94 

1,12 

1,40 

1,47 

1,38 

Hand ker chic f s and 


23 


22 

19 

17 

shawls , . , . , , 

89 

31 

Thread , , , , . , 

39 

71 

73 

84 

74 

77 

Other sorts , , 

1,52 

82 

1,08 

94 

1,02 

92 

GRAND TOTAL 

00,30 

07,48 

82,32 

05,07 

05,05 

05,10 


Cotton Twist and Yarn <H». 670 Lakhs) 

—The imports of twist and yarn amounted to 
52* 8 million lbs. asT against 40- 4 million lbs. in 
1926*27. There was thus an Increase of nearly 
8 million lbs. in quantity over 1920*27, the 
corresponding value increase being Us. 17 lakhs. 
The average declared value per lb. of yarn im* 
ported during the vear was Ee. 1*4*9 as against 
Be. 1-5*6 in 1926-&7 and Re. 1-8-0 in 1925*20. 
Of the total imports. 20$ million lbs. were 
derived from the United Kingdom, nearly 17 
million lbs. from Japan and over 12 million lbs. 
from China. Imports from these countries in 
the preceding year were 20 million lbs., 20| 
million lbs. and 930,000 lbs. respectively It 
will be seen that while the United Kingdom 
succeeded in maintaining her previous year s 
record, there was a considerable falling-off In 
the imports from Japan. The Japanese cotton 
Industry has been passing through a period of 
depression since the financial crisis that occurred 


in that oountry in the spring of 1927. The out- 
put of the companies, forming the Japanese 
Cotton Spinners^ Association, was curtailed 
from May 1927, by restricting the number of 
spindles to be worked, the percentage of Idle 
spindles, during the first six months, being 16 
and, from the middle of November 1927, 
approximately 20. Imports from China, on 
the other hand, showed a remarkable advance. 
Costs of production in China are reported to be 
lower than In Japan ; and further, the Japanese- 
controlled mills in China, unable to dispose of 
their goods in the Chinese markets owing to the 
disturbed political conditions in that country, 
sent large consignments to the Indian market. 
Other sources of imports of yarn to India were 
the Netherlands (588,000 lbs.), Switzerland 

I (484,000 lbs.) and Italy (425,000 lbs.). In the 
preceding year supplies from these countries 
amounted to 480,000, 091,000 and 314,000 lbs. 

1 respectively, 
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Cotton Piecegoods . 


Colton Yarn . — From 22nd September 1927 , 
the import duty on cotton yam was modified 
from 5 per cent, to 5 per cent, or 1$ annas per lb., 
whichever is higher. The incidence of the duty 
thus falls more heavily on the lower than on the 
higher grade yams. 

The production of yam inlndian mills exceeded 
even the record attained in 1926*27 and amoun- 
ted to nearly 809 million lbs. 

The United Kingdom’s share in the total 
trade in cotton twist and yam fell from 41 per 
cent. In 1926-27 to 39 per cent. Japan’s share 
fell from 54 per cent, to 32per cent, while China’s 
share advanced from 2 per cent, to 25 per cent. 

Cotton piece goods The imports of cotton 
piecegoods, including fents, exceeded the prece- 
ding year’s receipts byl85 million yards, though, 
in value, the increase registered was only 1112 
lakhs. Compared with the pre-war year 1 913-14 
the imports in 1927-28 wero less by over 1,200 
million yards, but the year’s record was the 
highest since 1916-17. The figures for the three 


important classes of cotton piecegoods from 
1 913-14 onwards is set forth in the table below: 


— 

Grey 

(unblea- 

ched). 

White 

(bleached) 

Coloured, 
printed or 
dyed. 

Year. 

Million 

Million 

Million 


yards. 

yard » 

yards. 

1913-14 . . 

1,534-2 

793-3 

831-8 

1914-15 . . 

1,320- 2 

604-2 

494*8 

1915-16 . . 

1,148-2 

611*4 

358*7 

1916-17 . . 

847-0 

589-8 

454*9 

1917-18 .. 

625- 5 

502-3 

395'6 

1918-19 . . 

583- 4 

286-6 

227-3 

1919-20 . . 

533- 3 

322- 0 

208-3 

1920-21 . . 

580-2 

421-8 

489*3 

1921-22 .. 

635-6 

306-2 

138- 3 

1922-23 .. 

931-0 

402*5 

243-8 

1923-24 . . 

704- 0 

415-3 

347‘5 

1924-25 . . 

845-5 

548*9 

407-0 

1925-26 . . 

709*1 

465-1 

365-8 

1926-27 . . 

748'4 

571-0 

447*4 

1927-28 . . 

875* 5 

556' 5 

1 504*8 


The imports of coloured, printed and dyed gods from 1921-22 arc set forth below: — 


— 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28, 


Million 

yards. 

lls. 

(lakhs.) 

Million 

yards. 

lls. 

(lakhs.) 

h 

a * 
m >> 

. » 
a? 

0 

a 

2 • 
si 

aj 

II 

3 <3 
53 >* 


d • 

I’S 
3 « 

4 

Million 

yards. 

14 

Total | 
printed 
goods. 1 

84-7 

4,23 

128-5 

6,25 

182-5 

8,14 

189-0 

8,12 

166-9 

6,65 

176-8 

6,13 

235-3 

7,53 

Total dyed 
goods. 
Total 

34-9 

2,09^ 

77-6 

3,98 

no-i 

6,12 

142-2 

7,54 

106-8 

4,88 

157-0 

6,17 

158*3 

5,61 

woven 

coloured 

goods. 

18*7 

1,27 

37-7 

2,37 

54-9 

3,43 

75-8 

4,36 

921 

4,49 

113-6 

4,92 

111*2 

4,88 


The large increase in the Imports of printed goods is specially noteworthy. Detailed figures 
relating to the principal descriptions of imported piece-goods are given below (In millions of 
yards) : — 



1913-14 




lfilS- 

14 

(pre- 

war 



Coloured, 

1913- 

14 

(pre- 

war 



Grey (un- 

(pre- 

1928- 

1927- 

White 

1928- 

1927- 

printed or 

1926- 

1927- 

bleached.) 

war 

year) 

27. 

28. 

(bleached.) 

27. 

.28. 

dyed. 

27. 

28. 





year.) 




year.) 



Dhuties, 

806-1 

471-6 

527.6 

D h u t i es, 

TTiTWil 

114-0 

71.7 

D h u 1 1 ea, 

115-2 

35-5 

38 ’4 

saris and 




saris and 




saris and 



scarves. 


72-6 


scarves. 




scarves. 




Ja c 0 n e ts, 

150-4 

78.fi 

J* con e t s 

307.0 

234-8 

224.5 

Cam brics, 

113*6 

43-2 

50-4 

mada- 




ip a d a - 




etc. 



po 1 1 ams, 
mulls, etc. 



233-4 

p 0 1 lams, 
mulls, etc. 
Longdoth & 
Shirtings. 








Longdoth & 
shirtings. 

545-4 

168.8 

115 *3 

97-4 

112-1 

Shirtings .. 

152-6 

i|j^n 

88.7 

Sheetings .. , 

•2 

18*3 

23.0 

Nainsooks.. . 

204-7 

65-9 

93-0 

Prints and 

209-7 

50*5 

69'P 








chintz. 



Drills and 

21-3 

14-9 

11.2 

Drills and 

5-7 

5*1 

6-9 

Drills and 

30 0 

1 44 . 9 

64-2 

jeans. 




jeans. 




jeans. 






Checks, 

16*1 

12-3 

14-1 

Checks, 
spots and 
stripes. 

19-7 

17-0 

18-4 





spots and 
stripes. 











Twills 

.3 

11-8 

14-9 

Twills 

31-4 


Wuam 

Other sorts . 

10-8 

2-2 

1.4 

Others sorts. 

mi 

29-7 

19-3 

Other sorts. 

159-6 

136-5 

134-3 

Total . . 

1,534-2 

748-4 

875.5 

Total .. 

Wm 

571-0 

BBMS1 

Total .. 

631 -81447-41 

3BJ 
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The United Kingdom’s share in the imports 
of grey goods increased from 589 million yards 
to 651 million yards, an advance by 62 million 
yards or 11 per cent. The Japanese share 
increased by about the same amount from 
155 million yards to 215 million yards. The 
imports from China (including Hongkong) 
advanced from 1*8 million yards to 7 million 
yards, but the share of tho United States of 
America receded from 2 . 7 million yards to 2 2 
million yards. White goods, as usual, 
were derived principally from the United King- 
dom, which sent 527 million yards as against 
550 million yards in the preceding year. Switzer- 
land’s share increased by 3$ million yards to 12 
million yards and that of Japan from 2.0 million 


yards to 5*0 million yards. The Netherlands 
sent 7 $ million yards. The British share in the 
import of white piecegoods was 95 per cent. as 
against 96 per cent, in 1926-27 and 1925-26. 

In the imports of coloured, printed or dyed 
piecegoods the United Kingdom’s share increased 
by 34 million yards to 352 million yards. Italy 
has been pushing her trade in this line, her con- 
tribution during the year amounting to 24$ 
million yards as against 15$ million yards in 
1926-27 and 9’ 8 million yards in 1925-26. The 
Japanese share which Is more considerable 
has also been advancing continuously, 102*7 
million yards having been sent from that country 
in L927-28 as against 85 8 million yards in 
1926-27 and 69$ million yards in 1925-26. 


Percentage share of the United Kingdom and Japan in the imports of cotton 
piecegoods. 



19 L 3-1 4 

1924 

-25 

1925 

-20 

1926-27 

1927 

-28 


United 

King- 

dom 

japan 

United 

King- 

dom 

Japan 

United 

King- 

dom 

Japan 

United 

King- 

dom 

Japan 

United 

King- 

dom 

Japan 

Cofton piece, 
goods-— 

Grey 

98.8 

.5 

76 0 

13.0 

79.2 

20.1 

78.7 

| 

20.7 

74.4 

24.6 

White 

98.5 


97.1 

.8 

90.0 

1.0 

96.4 

.5 

97.7 

1.0 

Coloured 

92.6 

.2 

83.1 

10.0 

73.1 

19.0 

71.1 

19.2 

69.8 

20.3 


Wool, raw and Manufactured (Rs. 5.37 
Jakhs).— Imports of raw wool advanced from 
nearly 5 million lbs. valued at Rs. 82 lakhs in 
1926-27 to 6* 8 million lbs. valued at Rs. 45 
lakhs in 1927-28. 

There has been a steady advanco in the Imports 
of woollen piecegoods In recent years. Imports 
in 1927-28 amounted to 18* 8 million yards as 
against 15$ million yards in the preceding year 
and were valued at Rs. 3,28$ lakhs, an increase 
of 22 per cent, in quantity and 18 per cent, in 
value over 1926-27. 

Artificial silk (Rs. 5,49 lakhs) —The figures 
In the marginal table aro evidence of the increa- 
sing absorption of artificial silk yam, the im- 
ports^In 1926-27 being 116 percent. over that 
of the’previous year.while’thepncrease in 1927-28 
over the preceding year was 30 per cent. The 
lead In this line established by Italy since 1925-26 
was maintained in 1927, but the United Kingdom 
was a eolse’eompetitor. Very nearly the whole 
of the increase in theUmports during the vear 
was contributed Iby that country, the | British 
product commonding itself by its quality for use 
m mills for the production of cotton and artificial 
silk mixtures. The quantities imported from 
Italy and the United Kingdom during 1927-28 
were 3,432,000 lbs. and 2,277,000 lbs. as compared 
with 3,843,000 lbs. and 655,000 lbs. In the 
preceding year. It will be seen that the imports 
from Italy during 1927-28 were a little less than 
in 1926-27, while the British trade registered 
an advance of 248 per cent, 


Imports of Artificial silk yam. 

lbs. (000) Rs. (000) 

1922-23 


225 

13,40 

1923-24 


406 

19,55 

1924-25 


1,171 

42,40 

1925-26 


2,671 

74,72 

1926-27 


5,776 

1,02,64 

1927-28 


7,510 

14,921 


Silk, raw and Manufactured (Rs. 5,06 
lakhs). — India’s absorption of raw silk has 
been increasing in recent years. Imports in 
1925-26 were 1,325,000 lbs., In 1926-27 1,783,000 
lbs. and In the year under review 2,356,000 lbs. 
The bulk of the imports came, as usual, from 
China (including Hongkong), 2,270,000 lbs, 
being derived from that source. 

Metals and Manufactures thereof 
(Rs. 28,40 lakhs).— The imports of metals and 
manufactures thereof increased by 38 per cent, 
in quantity from 910,000 tons to 1,259,000 
tons and by 19 per cent, in value from nearly 
Rs. 24 crores to over Its. 28$ crores. Iron and 
steel represented Rs. 21$ crores of this total and 
rose to the second place m order of importance 
among imports, displacing sugar which occupied 
that position in the preceding year. If such 
items as machinery and mill-work, railway plant 
and rolling stock, cutlery, hardware, implements 
and instruments, and motor vehicles are included 
in one head with metals and manufactures thereof 
the aggregate value would amoqnt to fys. 65$ 
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Other Materials 


Number of motor vehicles registered in British India up to 31 st March 1928 


Provinces 

Motor cars 
including 
taxi-cabs 

Motor cycles 
including 
scooters and 
auto- wheels 

Heavy motor 
vehicles 
(lorries 
buses etc.) 

TOTAL 

Bengal including Calcutta 

Number 

23,995 

Number 

3,964 

Number 

2,546 

Number 

30505, 

Bombay City 

8, 549(a) 

560(h) 

788(h) 

9,897,(h) 

Bombay Presidency (excluding Bombay 
City and Sind). 

7, 527(h) 

622(h) 

107(h) 

8.256(a) 

Madras City 

9,178 

2,416 

1,151 

12,745 

Madras Presidency (excluding Madras . . 
City). 

4,817 

1,664 

4,087 

10,668 

United Provinces 

7,352 

2,415 

2,527 

12,294 

Punjab 

10,836 

3,371 

316 

14,523 

Burma 

11,444 

2,903 

3,409 

17,756 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

5,250 

950 

983 

7,183 

Central Provinces 

3,564 

935 

984 

5,483 

Sind 

*2,578 

882 

141 

3,60l 

Delhi 

3.735 

876 

412 

5,023 

North-West Frontier Provinoe . , 

2,051 

1,213 

769 

4,034 

Ajmer-Merwara . . , , 

261 

94 

35 

390 

Assam (&) 

1,454 

209 

753 

2,506 

Total 

102,69-T 1 

23,164 1 

1 19 008 .. 

144,864 


(a) Represent number of Vehloles re-registered during the year ending 31st March 1928, 

(b) Figures relate to the year ended 31st December 1927. 


crores ; thiR figure may be compared with the 
value of yam and textile fabrics, the moat 
Important group among imports, viz., Rs. 81 
crores. The corresponding figures for the 
preceding year were, for the metals group, Rs. 58 
orores and, for textiles, Rs. 79 crores. 


Iron and steel (Rs. 2l,t f lakhs).— The 

United Kingdom is the largest supplier of iron 
and steel materials to India and the imports 
from that country, which in the preceding year 
had been affected by the British coal strike of 
1926, recovered during 1927 and reached a 
record figure. The output of pig-iron in the 
United Kingdom rose from 2} million tons in 
1926 to over 7 million tons in 1927, while the 

J iroduction of st p el ingots and castings rose 
rom 3J million tons to over 9 million tons. 
British steel-makers also made very 
great efforts during the year to reduce prices to 
meet foreign competition. 


Other metals (Rs. 6,96 lakhs) —Imports of 
metals’ other than iron and steel fell from 
64,000 tons to 62,000 tons in quantity and 
from Rs. 7,06 lakhs to Rs. 6,96 lakhs in value. 
The imports of aluminium increased from 97,000 
cwts. valued at Rs.95 lakhs in 1926-27 to 185,000 


cwts. valued at Rs. 1,18* lakhs In 1927*28.This 
represented a rise of 39 per cent, in quantity and 
of 25 per oent, in value, 

Imports of brass decreased from 529,000 cwts. 
valued at Rs. 2,56$ lakhs to 508,000 cwts. valued 
at Rs, 2,33$ lakhs. Mixed or yellow metal for 
sheathing, which formed 84 per cent, of the total 
quantity imported in 1927-28, increased slightly 
in quantity from 427,000 cwts. to 428,000 cwts. 
but declined in value from Rs. 2, 05 lakhs to Rs. 
1,94$ lakhs. Imports from the United Kingdom 
increased from 121,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 60$ 
lakhs to 168,000 cwts. valued atRs, 75 lakhs. 
But, as In the preceding year, Germany retained 
her place as the chief supplier. 

Imports of copper declined from 317,000 cwts. 
valued at Rs. 1,53 lakhs to 261,000 cwts. valued 
at Rs, 1,29 lakhs, Both unwrought and wrought 
copper (the latter consisting mostly of sheets) 
decreased, the former from lts.24f lakhs to nearly 
Rs. 17 lakhs and the latter from Rs. 1,27 lakhs to 
Rs 110 lakhs 

Machinery & Millwork (Rs. 16,99 lakhs)~- 

In 1926-27 machinery and millwork had fallen 
to the fourth place in order of importance in 
India's import trade. In 1927-28 there was as 
considerable Increase in imports and this head 
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ranked third in importance, coming next to 
cotton manufactures and iron and steel. The 
total imports of machinery of all kinds including 
belting for machinery and printing presses, 
during 1927-28 were valued at Rs. 16,99 lakhs, 
as compared with Rs 14,60 lakhs in 1926-27 and 
Rs. 15,87 lakhs in 1925-26. An important con- 
tributing factor to the increase in tho import 
trade was the removal or reduction of the custom 
duties on certain kinds of machinery from 1st 
October 1927, effected in pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Indian Tariff (Cotton 
Textile Board). 

The value of all kinds of textile machinery 
imported increased by 23 per cent from Rs 2,5 1$ 
lakhs to R3,08| lakhs, of which the. United 
Kingdom’s supplies accounted for Rs. 2,89 lakhs 
or 94 per cent. In the preceding year she was 
responsible for 95 per cent of the imports) 
with a total value of lt9. 2,40 lakhs Imports 
of cotton machinery were steadily on the decline 
for some years, but the tendency was arrested 
in 1927-28 imports amounting to Rs. 1 ,97 lakhs 
as compared with Rs. 1,70 } lakhs in 1926-27 
Spinning and weaving machinery showed 
increases of Rs. 21 and Rs 12 lakhs, respective!} 
Jute manufacturing machinery advanced from 
11s. 64f lakhs to Us, 94 lakhs, while wool manu- 
facturing machinery fell from Rs 4 go Rs 1& 
lakhs. Imports ol electrical machinery declined 
from Rs. 2,29 J lakhs to Rs. 2,00 lakhs, decrease 
being notielable in the case of transformers 
and generating plant. 

Railway plant and rolling stock (Rs. 9,-35 
lakbs) — The total imports on private and Go- 
vernment account registered under this head 
(which, it may be remarked, excludes rails, chairs 
fishplates, etc., for railways) rose fiom Rs 6, 
08 lakhs to Rg. 9,35 lakhs, of which Rs 4,77 lakhs 
represented Importations on private account 
and Rs. 4,58 lakhs on Government account as 
against 113,25 lakhs and 112,83 lakhs, respectively 
under corresponding heads in the preceding year 

Motor vehicles(Rs.6,18 lakhs) — There was 
a general lowering of the prices oi motor vehicles 
during the year. This was due mainly to the 
reduction of the duty on motor cars and motor 
cycles from 30 to 20 per cent nil valorem and on 
pneumatic rubber tyres and tubes from 30 tol5 
per cent from 1st March 1927, and also to the 
keen competition in the automobile trade. , 
The effect is plainly traceable in the import 
statistics. Leaving out of account 1920-21, 
when boom eondtions and lower duties prevailed, 
the year proved to be a record one for the imports 
of motor cars. The number of cars imported 
rose by 15 per cent from 13, 197 in 1926-27 to 
16,122 in 1927-28, and their value by 20 per cent 
from Rs. 2,94 lakhs to Rs. 3,54 lakhs. 

Sugar (Rs 14,91 lakhs) —Increase in world 
production and fall in prices were the jirineiptil 
features of tho sugar market. The world 
production of sugar in the season 1927-28 has 
been estimated at 25,118,000 tons, showing an 
increase of 1,371,000 tons over the preceding 
year, in spite of the reduction of the Cuban 
crop to 4 million tons. The actual production 
of the 1927-28 crop in Java has been estimated 
at 2,359,000 tons as compared with 1,960,000 
tons in 1926-27. The total production of beet 
sugar in Europe in the season 1927-28 has been 
estimated at about 8 million tons as compared 


with nearly 7 million tons in the preceding 
year. 

India draws the bulk of her supplies of sugar 
from Java. At the beginning of the year 
stocks of sugar in India were ample to meet 
demands and with prospects of a surplus crop, 
importers were content to postpone purchases 
till a lower level of prices was reached. Their 
attitude was also influenced by the fact that 
both Japan and China were ruled out as large 
buyers in consequence of financial troubles in the 
former country and civil turmoil in the latter 
At the same time, prospects of the beet crop 
in Europe were also bright and* India remained 
the only big market available for Java. Conse- 
quently Indian importers were able to exert 
pressure on Java and bring down rates. During 
the first two months prices at Calcutta fluctuated 
between Rs. 11-0-0 ami Rs. 11-8-0 permaund. 
In June prices fell below Rll and, with small 
fluctuations, dropped further to Rg. 10-2-0 per 
maund by the 22nd of July. In August and 
September the market was firmer, but in October 
prices again slum mod, Rs.10-1-6 being reached on 
the 28th of the month After a temporary 
spurt in November, prices again took a downward 
course in December and fell to R9-ll-0per maund 
towards the close of January. This level was 
more or less maintained till nearly the close 
of March when a slight appreciation took place 
m consequence of a revival of Chinese demand 
for Java sugar. 

In the Bombay market the quotation for 
Java, white, granulated, T M.O. quality, stoop 
1 at Kb. 16-2-0 per cwt. (Rs 11-13-7 per maund 
on the 1st April. There were temporary ups and 
downs during the rest of the month, but May 
saw a definitely lower tendency whieh carried 
prices to R1 4-8-0 per cwt ( R10-10-6 per maund) 
on the 8th July. August and September saw 
a slightly firmer market but rates sagged again 
in October, and continuedto bIiow, on the whole, 
a downward tendency in suceeding months, Rs. 14 
per cwt. (lls 10-4-7 per maund) being recorded 
on the 23rd of February. The close of tho year 
saw a firmer tendency, the quotation on the 30th 
March being Rs. 15-2-0 per cwt. (Rs.11-2-0 per 
maund). 

Sugar Imports of sugar of all sorts 
excluding molasses, in 1927-28 declined from 
826,900 tons valued at Rs 18,36 lakhs to 725,800 
tons valued at Rs 14,50 lakhs. The decline 
was at the expense of beet sugar, while cane 
sugar actually recorded an increase as a result of 
low price. 

Mineral Oils (Rs. 10,44 lakbs) —The total 
foreign imports of all kinds of mineral oils 
amounted to 232 million gallons valued at over 
Rs. 10,44 lakhs as compared with 184 million 
gallons valued at Rs. 8,89 lakhs in the preceding 
year. About 4L per cent, of the total imports 
consisted of kerosene oil, 46 per ceut. of fuel oil 
and 11 percent, of lubricating oils. 

The table shows the sources of the imports of 
kerosene during the past three years and the 
pre-war year 19L3-14. Imports from the United 
States of America, from which nearly half of 
tho supplies were received as against 87 per cent, 
in the preceding year, amounted to over 47 
million gallons valued at over Rs. 3,09 lakhs. 
Imports from Russia, Including Georgia, 
amounted to over 19$ million gallons valued at 
Rs. 1,93 lakhs. 
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1913-14 

(pre-war 

year.) 

1925-26. 

1920-27. 

1927-28. 

Imports' op Kerosene oil. 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Gallons 


(1,000). 

(1,000). 

(1,000). 

(1,000). 

United States . , . . . , 

42,311 

56,249 

55,585 

47,133 

Borneo (British and Dutch) 

20,815 

11,457 

5,327 

12,393 

Persia 

2,303 



9,440 

Straits Settlements 

2,340 

4,719 

2,694 

3,955 

Russia 

1,079 



3,847 

Georgia 


4,311 

.... 

15,655 

Egypt 


809 



Sumatra 

— 

1,073 

392 

13 

Other countries 

2 

4 

52 

1,970 

Total 

68,850 

79,222 

64,050 

94,406 


Provisions (Rs. 0,4! lakhs).— Imports of 
provisions, including confectionery, rose during 
the year to Rs. 0,41 lakhs from Rs. 5,78 lakhs in 
1926-27. The principal heads which showed 
increases were biscuits and cakes, canned and 
bottled provisions, milk foods for infants and 
invalids, and condensed milk. Canned and 
bottled provisions which accounted for 47 per 
cent, of the total valuo of imported provisions 
rose from 537,000 cwts, to 667,000 cwts. in 
quantity and from Rs. 2,54 lakhs to Rs 3,01 
lakhs in value. The increase was due to larger 
receipts of vegetable product imports of which 
totalled 444,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 1,92 lakhs- 

Liquors (Rs. 3,87 lakhs).-— Imports of 
liquors during 1927-28 amounted to 7,118,000 
gallons valued at Rs. 3,07 lakhs as against 

6,261,000 gallons valued at Rs. 3,53 lakhs in 
1920-27. There was thus an increase of 857,000 
gallons or 14 per cent in quantity and of Rs. 14 
lakhs or 4 per cent, in value as compared with 
the preceding years' figures. The increase was 
shared by all the maritime provinces. Bengal 
with 2,142,000 gallons, valued at Rs. 1,09 lakhs 
occupied the first place among the distributing 
centres both as regards the quantity and the 
value of imports. 

Paper and Paste board (Rs. 3,01 lakhsV 

— The quantity of paper and pasteboard im- 
ported rose by 4 per cent, from 100,400 tons in 
1920-27 to 104,400 tons in 1927-28, but lower 
prices accounted for a decline in value by 11s. 7 
lakhs to Rs. 3,01 lakhs. Imports of news 
printing paper fell from 20,900 tons to 16,000 
tone, and in value from Rs. 59$ lakhs to Rs. 39f 
lakhs, while other kinds of printing paper ad- 
vanced from 9,400 tons valued at Rs. 40$ lakhs 
to 10,900 tons valued at Rs. 44$ lakhs. 


Chemicals (Rs. 2,63 lakhs)— The total 
imports of chemicals Into India were valued at 
Rs. 2,05 lakhs in 1927-28 and showed an incrcaso 
of Rs. 21 lakhs over the preceding year's figure 
of Rs. 2,44 lakhs. Soda compounds which 
accounted for 42 per cent, of the total value of 
the imports were valued at Rs. 1,12 lakhs, of 
which the United Kingdom supplied to the 
value of Rs. 95 lakhs. 

Salt (Rs. 1,75 lakhs).— -Tho quantity of 
foreign salt imported into India increased by 10 
per cent, from 542,000 tons in 1926-27 to 596,000 
tons in 1927-28, while the value of the shipments 
rose by 38 per cent, from Rs. 1,26 lakhs to 
Rs. 1,75 lakhs. It is estimated that about 90 
per cent, of imported salt is fine white crushed 
salt, which is preferred by consumers in Bengal 
and also in Burma to salt of indigenous manu- 
facture, while the remuinmg 10 per cent, is 
white un crushed salt ( “ karkatch ” ) used 
normally for cattle. 

Coal (Rs. 62 lakhs).— Imports of foreign 
coal which suffered a serious set-back in 1926-27 
in consequence of the British coal strike made 
some recovery during the year, arrivals totalling 

203.000 tons, valued at Rs. 58$ lakhs, as com- 
pared with 142,000 tons valued at Rs. 31$ lakhs 
in the preceding year. There was thus an 
increase of 85 per cent, in quantity and of 86 
per cent, in value. Compared with 1925-26, 
however, the figures showed a decrease of 29 
per cent, in quantity and of 34 per cent, in value. 
Natal increased her supplies to 155,000 tons as 
compared with 114,000 tons in 1925-20 and 

80.000 tons in 1926,27. Supplies from the 
United Kingdom, although higher than in 
1920-27, were much below those of 1925-26 and 
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amounted to 52,300 tons. Portuguese East 
Africa also was unable to regain nor former 
position and imports from that country 
amounted to 35,000 tons as compared with 


126,000 tons in 1025-26. Australian coal 
was less in demand in Madras and Burma, 
these provinces showing a preference for Indian 
coal. 


The following Table shows the principal sources of supply of foreign coal : — 



| 1924-25. | 

1925^26. | 

1926-27. j 

1927-28. 


Tons. 

Toils. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tjnited Kingdom 

108,000 

97,000 

13,000 

52,000 

Natal 

3,000 

4,000 

86,000 

155*000 

Japan 

10,000 

1,000 

1 1 ,000 

6,000 

Portuguese East Africa 

118,000 

126,000 

26,000 

36,000 

Australia 

14,000 

12,000 

13,000 

9,000 


Matches (Rs- 39 lakhs.) -Since the im- 
position of high specific duties on the imports of 
matches from March 1922 numerous match 
factories have been established in India, and a 
fair proportion of Indian requirements is now 
being met by locally produced matches. There 
has, therefore, been a substantial decline in the 
imports of foreign matches which fell from 11 
million gross of boxes in 1923-24 to 7 million 
The following table shows the comparative 
from British India — 


gro^K m 1924-25, 6 million gross in 1926-27 and 
to 3* million gross in 1927-28. The correspond- 
ing value figures were Its. 1,46 lakhs in 1923-24, 
Its. 89 lakhs in 1924-25, Us. 66 lakhs in 1926-27 
and Rs. 39& lakhs In 1927-28. The 1927-28 
figures represented a decrease of 42 per cent. In 
quantity and 40 per cent, in value as compared 
with 1926-27. 


importance of the principal articles exported 


(In thousands of Rupees) 



1923-24. 

1924-25. 

) 

1925*26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

Percentage 
of propor* 
tion to 
total ex- 
ports of 
merchan- 
dise in 
1927-28. 

r Jute, raw 

20,00,06 

29,09,30 

37,94,57 

26,78,04 

30,66,26 

9.61 

t Jute manufactures 

42,28,36 

51,76,66 

58,83,09 

53,18,09 

53,56,43 

16.78 

f Cotton, raw and wastj. . 

L Cotton manufactures . . 

99,71,83 

91,96,30 

95,91,42 

59,14,19 

48,15,53 

15.09 

10,95,49 

11,27,48 

9,64,85 

10,74,85 

8,67,23 

2.72 

Grain, pulse and flour . . 

50,87,15 

63,06,04 

48,03,39 

30,24,90 

42,02,03 

13.45 

Tea 

31,64,61 

33,39,24 

27,12,17 

1 29,03,77 

32,48,49 

10.18 

Seeds 

29,81,72 

33,16,85 

29,63,68 

19,08,77 

26,69,30 

8.36 

Leather . . . . 

6,00,77 

7,28,87 

7,10,21 

7,37,69 

9,07,27 

2.84 

Metals and ores . . 

5,78,25 

’ 7,18,92 

7,28,83 

7,20,86 

8,97,08 

2.81 

Hides and skins, raw 

6,93,25 

6,77,41 

7,23,38 

7,17,97 

8,80,94 

2.76 

Lac 

^ 9,06,27 

7,55,06 

6,90,10 

5,47,24 

6,98,86 

2.19 

Wool , raw and manufac- 
tured. 

j 4,00,12 

6,21,32 

4,59 48 

4,68,28 

5,33,38 

1.67 

Oilcakes 

1 1,94,10 

2,20,00 

2,10,62 

2,52,76 

3,14,19 

.98 
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Exports — contintteih 


(In thousands o! ftupeos) 



1023-24. 

1 

1924-25. 

1925-26 

1926*27. 

1927 28. 

1 

Percentage 
of propor- 
tion to 
total ex- 
ports of 
merchan- 
dise in 
1927-28. 

ltubber raw 

1,14,46 

1 42,04 

2,94,10 

2,60,14 

2,57,09 

.81 

Paraffin wax 

1,14,14 

1,36,60 

1,59,45 

1,84,60 

2,42,40 

.76 

Spices 

1,10,86 

1,06,75 

1,76,28 

1,55.97 

2,39,96 

.75 

Coffee 

1,57,46 

2,08,95 

1,85,26 

1,32,03 

2,31,92 

73 

Opium 

Wood and timber 

2,66.31 

1,47,24 

1,93,37 

2,1 1 ,85 

1,99,09 

.02 

1,27,09 

1,40,97 

1,95,74 

1,62,04 

1,65,73 

.52 

Dyeing and tanning subs- 
tances 

1,31,74 

1,35,72 

1,33,11 

1,17,72 

1,60,70 

.51 

Fodder, bran and pollards 

1,28,46 

1,58,86 

1.28,58 

1,06,25 

1,36,74 

.43 

Manures . . 

1,58,89 

1,26,68 

1,17,49 

1 ,25,40 

1,28,01 

.40 

Coir 

1,03,13 

1,22,46 

1,08,27 

99,85 

1,13,75 

.36 

Tobacco . . 

1,02,97 

1,25,04 

1,11,04 

1,04,16 

l,0d,13 

.33 

Fruits and vegetables . . 

71,78 

71,66 

83,46 

89,88 

1,05,42 

.33 

Mica 

86,37 

1,02,71 

1,04,71 

1,08,41 

92,84 

.29 

Fish (excluding canned 
fish) 

62,84 

72,32 

76,14 

75,38 

87,13 

.27 

Hemp, raw 

76,43 

1,72,87 

7,59,17 

82,76 

80,83 

.26 

Coal and coke 

22,31 

37,51 

34,80 ! 

81,33 

76,43 

.24 

Oils 

2,90,03 

3,44,10 

1,79,27 

95,71 

70,98 

.22 

Provisions and oilman’s 
stores . . 

60,35 

58,87 

64,91 

60,95 

61,21 

.19 

Animals, living .. 

26,60 

,31,42 

34,62 

38,32 

46,87 

.14 

Silk, raw and manufac- 
tured 

51,48 

41,02 

38,76 

35,08 

42,69 

.13 

Drugs and medicines 

28,98 

35,87 

30,77 

37,10 

34,53 

.11 

Fibre for brushes and 
brooms 

23,73 

26,28 

22,20 

25,34 

29,63 

.09 

Apparel 

24,83 

29,45 

23,90 

22,30 

23,82 

.08 

Cordage and rope 

15,12 

15,30 

16,92 

18,44 

18,52 

.06 

Bristles 

20,06 

24,56 

19,33 

13,56 

16,18 

'.05 

Candles 

15,15 

11,59 

15,86 

8,81 

12,55 

.04 

Saltpetre 

26,87 

27,18 

20,28 

12,12 

12,13 

.04 

Tallow, stearine and wax 

22,42 

11,35 

10,69 

14,00 

11,15 

.03 

Horns, tips, etc. 

11,56 

10,40 

9,35 

7,91 

9,18 

.03 

Sugar 

96,97 

52,49 

7,05 

5,78 

7,81 

.02 

All other articles 

4,29,24 

4,43,92 

4,91,60 

4,82,39 

5,46,88 

1 72 

Total Value of 
Exports . . 

3,48,83,61 

3,84,66,53 

3,74,84,21 

3,01,43,58 

3,19,15,35 

100 
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Jute and Jute Manufactures (Es. 81.23 to 1,777,000 tons, or 208,000 tons more than in 
lakhs)). — Two successive good crops and a the preceding year, while the total value 
steady demand for both the raw material and increased from Its. 80 erores to Us. 84' 2 crores, 
manufactured articles enabled the total exports Raw jute accounted for 36 per cent, of this value 
during the year under this head to beat previous and jute manufactures for 64 per cent, as corn- 
records as regards the quantity shipped. pared with 33 and 67 per cent, respectively in 

1926-27. The following statement compares the 
The total weight of raw and manu- quantities exported during 1913-14 and each of 
factured jute exported during the year amounted the past three years: — 



1913-14. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

' 

1927-28. 

Jute (in thousand tons) 



768 

647 

! 708 

892 

Bags (in millions) 



369 

425 

j 449 

463 

Cloth (in million yards) . . 



1,061 

1,461 

j 1,503 

1,553 


Cotton(Rs. 47,72). — The Indian cotton crop yield being estimated at 12,055,000 bales of 
of the season 1927-28 has been estimated at 500 lbs. each (16,194,000 bales of 400 lbs. 
5,871,000 bales of 400 lbs. each as compared each). The Egyptian crop of the season also 
with 5,024,000 bales in the preceding year, gave a smaller yield, the output being estimated 
The American crop of 1927 was a short one, un-* at 1,496,000 hales of 400 lbs, 
like the crops of the three preceding years, its 

Exports of Indian cotton in bales of 400 lbs. 



Pre-war 

average 

1909-14. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27, 

1027-28. 

April 



303,600 

348,900 

430,100 

385,400 

220,100 

May 



248,800 

283,500 

405,900 

295,200 

200,600 

June 



218,900 

253,300 

452,400 

280,100 

240,300 

July 



190,100 

1 38,000 

308,400 

237,800 

180,400 

August 



110,300 

109,300 

208,400 

208,200 

201,600 

September 



75,300 

113,800 

136,000 

104,700 

152,800 

October . . 


.. 

66,800 

62,300 

87,400 

39,300 

88,300 

November. . 



101,400 

63,800 

120,200 

62,000 

93,500 

December 



1 58,200 

266,700 

306,100 

1 53,900 

193,700 

January 



319,800 

459,500 

540,300 

446,100 

400,000 

February .. 



318,300 

594, 1(H) 

632,500 

398,000 

323,500 

March 



295,800 

633,200 

545,700 

570,700 

384,800 


Total 

•* 

2,407,300 

3,326,400 

4,173,400 

3,188,000 

2,680,200 ” 


Exports from Bombay,* were 63 per cent, of 
the total quantity of raw cotton exported, those 
from Karachi 27 per cent, and from Madras 5 
per cent, as compared with 06,26. and 5 per cent 
respectively in 1926-27. 

Cotton Manufactures ( Rs- 8,67 lakhs >. — 

The cotton industry passed through another 
period of depression in 1927-28. Production 
both of yam and piece goods increased, but 
exports declined and stocks accumulated. The 

J production of yarn in Indian mills in 1927-28 
ncreased to 809 million lbs. as compared with 
807 million lbs. in the preceding year and 687 
million lbs. in 1925-26. 

Exports of yam fell by 40 per cent . in quantity 
from 41* million lbs. In 1926-27 to 24* million 
lbs. in the year under review. The average 
exports In the five years ending 1913-14 were 
193 million lbs. while the average of the war 
period was 130 million lbs, and of the post-war 


quinquennium 82 million lbs, The value 
realised fell from Rs, 3,08* lakhs to Rs. 1,88 
lakhs, a decline of 39 per cent. China, usually 
the most important market, took only .8 million 
lbs , as compared with 16.8 million lbs. in the 
preceding year. Far from being a buyer, she 
was actually selling largp quantities of her cotton 
yam in the Indian market, undercutting both 
the local product and the Imports from other 
sources. 

Piece-goods (Rs. 8,18* lakhs).— The 

production of piece-goods in Indian mills in 
1927-28 increased in quantity by 4 per cent, as 
compared with the preceding year. The pro- 
portion of the exports of piece-goods to the total 
production was 7 per cent, in 1927-28 as com- 
pared with 8.7 per cent, in 1926-27 and 8.4 per 
cent, in 1925-26. The actual quantity exported 
compared with that of the preceding year, 
declined by 29 million yajds, ' 
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1913-14 

Pre-war 

(year). 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

Grey and bleached piece-goods — 

Shirtings .. .. 

Chadars and dhutis. . 

T. cloth and domestics 

Drills and jeans 

Other sorts 

Total 

Coloured piece-goods 

Total piece-goods . . 

Million 

yards. 

2.2 

7.6 

21 .0 
.6 

12.2 

Million 

yards: 

4.3 

9,1 

13,3 

2.9 

8.7 

Million 

yards. 

.2 

3.7 

2.0 

.6 

15.0 

Million 

yards. 

2.1 

3,8 

1.4 

.4 

11.6 

44.2 

45.0 

38.3 

126.5 

21.5 

175.9 

19.3 

149.3 

89.2 

164.8 

197.4 

168.6 

Foodgrnins and flour (Rs. 42,92 lakhs). 

— Exports under this head made some recovery, 
as a result chiefly of larger shipments of wheat. 
The total quantity exported amounted to 

2.784.000 tons as against 2,429,000 tons in the 
preceding year, the value of the shipments rising 
by Bs. 3,67 lakhs to Bs. 42,92 lakhs. Ship- 
ments of wheat increased by 70 per cent, from 

176.000 tons to 300,000 tons and rice not in the 

husk by 117,000 tons to 2,152,000 tons. 
Exports of barley, which were insignicant in 
the preceding year, amounted to 72,000 tons. 
Other items also showed small increases. The 
detailed exports during the past three years, 
compared with the average exports under each 
head in the pre-war quinquennium, are set forth 
in the table below : — 


Pre-war 

average. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28, 

Bice not in the husk 

,, in the husk 

Wheat 

.. flour 

PulBe 

Barley 

Jowar and bajra 

Maize 

Other sorts 

Total Tons (000) . . 

Value Bs. (lakhs), , 

Tons (000). 
2,398 

42 

1,308 

55 

291 

227 

41 

} 49 

Tons (000). 
2,549 

33 

212 

67 

139 

42 

14 

{ 1 

Tons (000). 
2,035 

23 

176 

69 

118 

g 

15 

1 

Tons (000). 
2,152 

34 

300 

60 

133 

72 

21 

9 

3 

4,411 

45,81 

3,063 

48,03 

2,429 

39,25 

2,784 

42,92 


Tea (Rs. 32,48 Lakhs). —The tea industry 
had another prosperous season in 1927-28. The 
production of tea in the season fell short of the 
preceding year’s record, but exports rose, and 
prices throughout the season were well 
maintained. 

The total production of tea in India in 1927 
is estimated at 391 million lbs. as compared with 

Exports of Tea by Sea t 


393 million lbs. in 1926 and 364 million lbs. in 
1925. As usual, Assam contributed the largest 
share, her production being 60 percept, of the 
total output, while Northern India, excluding 
Assam, contributed 26 per cent, and Southern 
India 14 per cent. The total area under tea in 
1927 was 758,000 acres as against 789,000 acres 
in 1926. » 

Foreign Countries. 


— 

1905-00 

1915-16 

1924-25 

1925-26 

j 1926-27 

1927-28 


lbs. i 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

From Northern India 
(Calcutta and Chltta- 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

gong) 

From Southern India 

190,737 

301,403 

299,747 

280,024 

304,957 

315,109 

(Madras Ports) . . 

From Bombay, Sind and 

12,680 

25,840 

37,717 

43,133 

42,935 

45,744 

Burma 

1,807 

11,227 

2,643 

2,576 

1,372 

761 

Total . . 

214,224 

338,470 

340,107 j 

325,733 

349,264 

361,614 


In 1927-28, 92 percent, of tpe total quantity of tea produced in India was export 
overseas. 
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Oilseeds (Rs. 26,69 Lakhs.) — Oilseeds occu- 
pied the fifth place among exports, the first four 
being raw and manufactured jute, cotton, food- 
gralns and tea. Indian supplies were mode- 
rately sat isfactory and in the ease of groundnuts 
plentiful, while demand improved considerably. 
The total exports amounted to 1,210,000 tons 
valued at Its. 26,69 lakhs, showing an increase of 
44 per cent, in quantity and 40 per cent in value 
over the preceding year’s figures. Compared 
with the pre-war average there was, however, 
a decrease of 17 per cent, in quantity but an 
increase of 9 per cent, in value. The table 
shows the average quantities of the principal 
seeds exported during the last three years and 
the pre-war quinquennium. 

Pre-war 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 


(Thouands of Tons) 


Linseed 

379 

308 

192 

222 

Rape seed . . 

273 

112 

94 

66 

Groundnuts 

212 

455 

368 

613 

Castor 

114 

110 

102 

122 

Cotton 

240 

107 

51 

153 

Sesamum 

119 1 

40 

2 

11 

Copra 

81 

-t 

2 

.. 

Others 

85 

28 

27 

23 

TOtai. 

1,453 

1,250 

838 

1,210 


Hides and Skins (Rs. 17,88 Lakhs).— The 

trade showed a marked improvement in 1927- 
28 owing to a world shortage of hides and leather. 
The leather stocks of the world have been greatly 
depleted, and the available supply of hides is 
insufficient to meet the increasing demand. Prices 
advanced, hides and heavy leather benefits 
most, and the total exports under this had 
increased in value by 23 percent, to Rs. 17*88 
lakhs. Tanned hides contributed most to this 
increase, but was followed closely by raw hides. 
Shipments of raw hides and skins during the 
year amounted to 64,400 tons valued at Rs. 8,81 
lakhs as compared with 50,600 tons valued at 
Rs 7,18 lakhs in 1 926-27 . Sixty-three per cent, 
of the exports consisted of raw hides which ad- 
vanced by 1 2,800 tons to 40,700 tons in quantity 
and by Rs 1,27 lakhs (49 per cent.) to Rs. 3,85 
lakhs in value. Raw skins, on the other hand, 
had less demand and fell slightly to 19,400 tons 
as compared with 19,700 tons in 1926-27, though 
the value of the shipments increased by 7 per 
cent, or Its. 33 lakhs to Rs. 4,89 lakhs. Exports 
of tanned or dressed hides and skins increased 
from 18,400 tons to 23,300 tons in 
quantity nnd in value from 11s. 7,37f lakhs to 
Rs. 9,07£ lakhs. Tanned hides advanced from 
11,300 tons valued at Rs. 2,78 lakhs to 15,800 
tons valued at Rs. 4,1 2 lakhs, a quantity increase 
of 39 per cent, and a value increase of 48 per cent. 
Tanned skins gained by 500 tons (6 per cent.) in 
quantity and by Rs. 35 8 lakhs (8 percent.) in 
value.) 

' r Lac(Rs 8,88 Lakhs).— ' The experts of lac fell 
by 8 per cent, in quantity from 592,000 cwts. in 


1926-27 to 544,000 cwts. in 1927-28, hut higher 
prices accounted for an increase in value by 28 
per rent, from Rft. 5,47 lakhs to Rs 6,99 lakhs. 
Of the total quantity shipped in J 927-28 about 
74 per rent, represented shellac, and 3 per cent, 
button lac, while the remaining 23 per cent, con- 
sisted of seed lae, stick lac and other sorts. 

Raw wool (Rs. 4,36 Lakhs) —The trade In 
raw wool continued to expand. < xports rising 
from 45 million lbs to 60 million lbs in quantity 
and from Rs. 3, 93 lakhs to Rs.4,36 lakhs in value. 
Of the total quantity shipped, the United 
Kingdom took nearly 44 million lbs or 87 per 
cent, as compared with million lbs. or 91 
per cent, in the preceding year, while the remain- 
der went mainly to the United States of Ame- 
rica, shipments to which count ly rose from 
3.6 million lbs. to 5*2 million lbs. Besides 
Indian wool, a fairly large propoition of foreign 
wool of Tibetan and Central Asian origin, 
imported across the frontier, is re-exported 
from India. 

Oils (Rs.71 Lakhs). — The total value of the 
exports of oils of all sorts as compared witli the 
preceding year declined by Rs. 25 lakhs or 26 
per cent, to Rs. 71 lakhs in 1927-28 Owing 
chioffy to increase in home consumption, exports 
of petroleum, dangerous, flashing below 76° F. 
(including petrol, benzine and ben/ol) fell from 
8 mlHion gallons in 1925-26 and 2 million gallons 
in 1926-27 to only 2,900 gallons in 1927-28, 
The corresponding value figures were Be. 92 lakhs 
in 1925-26, Rs. 24 lakhs in 1926-27 andRs. 3,500 
only in 1927-28. On the other hand, the total 
sales of petrol in India continued to advance 
and amounted to nearly 45 million gallons in 
1927 as compared with 33 million gallons in 
1926 and 26 million gallons in 1925. 

Exports of vegetable oils fell from 1,307,000 
gallons valued at Rs. 31 lakhs to 1,93,000 gallons 
valued at Rs. 29 lakhs. 

Metals and ores (Rs. 8,97 Lakhs).— The 

total exports of ores amounted to 760,000 
tons as compared with 584,000 tons in the 
preceding year. 

Manganese ore represented 93 per cent of 
the total quantity of ores exported. Exports 
of manganese ore increased from 536,000 tons 
valued at Rs. 1,49 lakhs to 704,000 tons valued 
at Rs. 1,95 lakhs. Nearly 424,000 tons were 
shipped from Bengal and 266,000 tons from 
Bombay, while the remainder was sent from 
Madras. Imports into the United Kingdom 
were low during the preceding year, owing to 
the depression in the British steel industry 
consequent on the coal strike of 1926. The 
demand from tho United Kingdom revived 
and she took 234,000 tons as against 58,000 
tons in the preceding year. Germany took 
nearly 15,000 tons and the Netherlands an equal 
amount. German demands have not yet 
recovered to the 1925-26 level when she took more 
than 30,000 tons. Belgium took 182,000 tons 
and France 150,000 tons as against 186,00 tons 
and 168,000 tons respectively in the preceding 
year. Japanese importR of Indian manganese ore 
amounted only to 3,300 tons as compared with 
20,500 tons in the preceding year. The United 
States of America increased her requirement* 
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to 97,200 tons from 71,300 tons in 1926-27. takings from 234,000 tons to 271,000 tons and 
Pig Iron (Hs. 1,79 Lakhs.-The production Dnlted Kingdom from 18,000 tons to 21,000 
of pig iron in India increased from 957,000 tons in TOU8 - 

1926-27 to 1,162,000 tons in 1927-28 and exports The following figures show the production 
from 309,000 tons to 393,000 tons Th"! value of pig iron and steel in India during the past 
of the exports rose from Rs. 1,40 lakhs to Its. 1,70 three yearn. The figures are in thousands of 
lakhs. Japan, the largest, buyer, Increased her tons. 


— 

1025,26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Production of pig iron 

875 

957 

1,162 

, , , , steel , . , . . . , . 

471 

530 

600 

,, ,, finished steel 

320 

374 

429 


Air Routes : London-Alexandria-Karacht. 

TIME TABLE OF THE JOURNEY. 

We give helow the provisional time-table for the London-Alexandria-Karacld service. The 
time-table is subject to alteration without notice 

East bound. Westbound. 


London (Airways Lst.t Gmt.* Day. 


House) 

dep. 

00 

00 

05 

00 

Sat. 

Croydon Aerodrome 

dep. 

06 

45 

05 

45 


Paris (Le Bourget) 

arr 

09 

15 

08 

15 

,, 

Paris (Le Bourget) 

dep. 

10 

00 

09 

00 

„ 

Basle (Birsfelden) 

arr. 

13 

00 

12 

00 

„ 

§ Basle (C antral 







Station) 

dep. 

14 

42 

13 

42 

„ 

§ Genoa 

arr. 

03 

40 

02 

40SIUI. 

Rome (Ostia) 

dep 

07 

00 

06 

00 

,, 

arr. 

10 

00 

09 

00 

„ 

„ „ 

dep. 

11 

00 

JO 

00 

„ 

Syracuse 

arr. 

15 

25 

14. 2f 


Navarino 

dep. 

06 

30 

05 

30 

Mon. 

arr. 

11 

45 

09 

45 


Tobruk 

dep. 

12 

45 

10 

45 


arr. 

10 

00 

15 

00 


Alexandria (Harbour) 

dep. 

06. 

30 

05. 

30 

Tue. 

arr. 

11 

45 

90 

45 

„ 

Alexandria (Aboukir) 

dep. 

13, 

.15 

11 

15 


Gaza 

arr. 

10, 

40 

14 

40 


Ru’tbah 

dep. 

00. 

30 

04. 

30 

Wed. 

arr. 

11. 

,45 

08 

45 


Baghdad (West) 

dep. 

12, 

,30 

09 

30 


arr. 

15, 

,00 

12 

00 


dep. 

15, 

.45 

12 

45 


Basra 

arr. 

18 

.45 

15 

45 


Bushire 

dep. 

00 

,00 

03 

00 

Thu. 

arr. 

09 

.00 

05 

40 


„ 

dep. 

09 

.45 

06 

25 

„ 

Lingeh 

Jask 

arr. 

14 

.10 

10 

.15 


dep. 

14 

. 55 

11 

.00 


arr. 

17 

.15 

13 

.20 



dep. 

00 

.30 

02 

.35 

Fri. 

Gwadar 

arr. 

11 

.35 

06 

.05 



dep. 

12 

.20 

06 

.50 

M 

Karachi 

arr. 

10 

.00 

10 

.30 



Lst t Gmt.* Day. 


Karachi 

dep. 

07. 

,30 

02. 

.00 

Mon. 

Gwadar 

arr. 

1 1 . 

,10 

05, 

.40 


.Task 

dep. 

n, 

.55 

06, 

.25 

,, 

arr. 

13, 

.50 

09. 

,55 

„ 


dep. 

06, 

.30 

02 

35 

Tue. 

Lingeh 

arr. 

08 

50 

04. 

,55 

„ 

Bushire 

dep. 

09, 

.35 

05, 

.40 

,, 

air. 

12. 

.50 

09. 

.30 


Basra 

dep 

13, 

.35 

10, 

.15 

,, 

arr. 

15 

55 

12, 

. 55 


Baghdad (West) 

dep. 

05. 

00 

02. 

00 

Wed. 

arr. 

08 

.30 

05 

.30 

,, 

Riitbah 

dep. 

09 

.15 

00 

.15 

,, 

arr. 

32. 

.00 

09, 

.00 

,, 


dep. 

12, 

.45 

00, 

.45 

,, 

Gaza 

arr. 

16 

45 

14 

.45 

,, 

Alexandria (Aboukir) 

dep. 

07. 

00 

05 

00 

Thur. 

arr. 

JO. 

.25 

08, 

.25 

,, 

Alexandria (Harbour) 

dep. 

11 

.55 

09, 

.55 


Tobruk 

arr. 

15, 

.10 

14, 

.10 

,, 


dep. 

00 

.20 

05, 

.30 

Fri 

Navarino 

arr. 

11, 

.45 

09, 

.45 



dep. 

12 

.45 

10 

,45 

,, 

Syracuse 

arr. 

1(5 

00 

15, 

.00 

,, 

dep. 

07, 

.00 

06 

.00 

Sat. 

Borne (Ostia) 

arr. 

11 

.25 

10, 

.25 

,, 

„ 

dep. 

12, 

.25 

11 

.25 

,, 

Genoa 

arr. 

15, 

.25 

14, 

.25 


$ „ 

dep. 

10 

.05 

17 

.00 

,, 

$ Basle (Central Sta- 






tion). 

arr. 

06, 

.16 

05 

.16 

Sun. 

Basle ( Birsfelden) 

dep. 

09, 

.15 

08, 

.15 

,, 

Paris (Le Bourget) 

arr. 

12, 

.30 

11 

.30 

,, 

Paris (Le Bourget) 

dop. 

13 

.15 

12, 

.15 

,, 

Croydon Aerodrome 

arr. 

15 

.45 

14 

.45 

,, 

London (Airways 







House) 

arr. 

16. 

30 

15. 

.30 

•> 


§ The section between Basle (Central Station) and Genoa is covered by rail (Swiss Federal, 
Railways and Italian State Railways). 

* Gmt. is Greenwich Mean Time, which is kept by the docks on the Aeroplanes. The Time 
occupied by a flight is the difference between times of departure and arrival shown in this column. 

T Bst. |s Bocal Standard Time at tjie port and it varies with the Geographical Position, 
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The Indian Stores Department. 


The Indian Stores Department was insti- 
tuted on 1st* January 1922, after a specially 
appointed officer had during the preceding year 
investigated its possible sphere of work. The 
Government of India nearly half a century 
previously enunciated the policy of purchas- 
ing for State use stores of indigenous origin or 
manufacture rather than stores produced or 
manufactured abroad and for many years before 
the creation of the new department the rules 
governing stores purchase for public depart- 
ments prescribed that subject to certain 
conditions as to quality and so forth preference 
'should be given to articles manufactured wholly 
or in part in India. Revisions of these rules 
to make them better serve the purpose for 
which they were drafted were from time to time 
made but as Indian industrial development 
progressed and as Indian nationalism increased 
complaints that the policy presumed to be 
embodied in the rules was not in effect carried 
out grew in volume. The Indian Industrial 
Commission found that the industrial resources 
of the country were far from sufficiently utilised 
by Government Departments but that the reason 
was not due to restrictions in the stores purchase 
rules but to the failure of the Departments 
fully to avail themselves of the scope which the 
rules offered. They attributed this to lack 
of information as to sources and market values 
of Indian supplies and to the absence of inspecting 
agencies and they concluded that a central 
expert agency for the purchaso and inspection 
of stores required for public purposes 
should be established. The Stores Purchaso 
Committee which the Government of India 
appointed to advise them on this question 
unanimously supported the samo conclusion 
and Government with the approval of the 
Secretary of State accepted the principles of the 
recommendation. The Indian Stores Depart- 
ment was thereupon Instituted. 

It was designed primarily to deal with the 
requirements of the Central purchasing depart- 
ments and with those of the minor administra- 
tions directly controlled by the Government of 
India, it being impossible under the Reforms 
Constitution for the Government of India to 
compel the Provincial Governments similarly 
to utilise its services. The Central Government 
at the same time invited use of its sei vices by 
Provincial Governments, Municipalities, Port 
authorities, company managed railways and 
other public or semi-public bodies. 

Organisation-— The preliminary organisation 
of the Stores Department constituted on 1st 
January 1922 included as gazetted staff— 

A Chief Controller of Stores. 

A Director of Inspection. 

A Director of Purchase and Intelligence. 

A Director of Textiles Purchase. 

An Assistant Chief Controller. 

The designation of the Director of Textiles 
Purchase was early changed to Deputy Director 
of Purchase (Textiles) and within the first year 
an Assistant Controller of Textiles Purchaso 
was appointed. The Department's growth has 
thus from its beginning constantly broadened 


and accelerated. The preliminary organisation 
was instituted temporarily but the department 
and its organisation were before the end of 1922 
put on a permanent basis. The offices of 
Superintendent of Local Manufactures and 
Government Test House at Alipur and of the 
Metallurgical Inspector at Jamshodpur, hitherto 
under the direct administration of the Industries 
and Labour Department, were in July 1922 
absorbed in the new organisation. 

The number of gazetted officers in the depart- 
ment by the end of 1927-28 was 32 Europeans 
and 30 Indians. 

The Functions of the new Departmo n t 

were eaily indicated as being— 

GO To act, subject to certain limitations, as a 
purchasing and inspection agency and in an ad- 
visory capacity on all matters connected with 
the purchaso of stores in their widest, sense for 
the piddle service on behalf of all Central Depart- 
ments oi Government and of the minor Local 
Governments and also on behalf of such major 
Local Governments, company worked railways, 
Coi porations, Port Trusts, Municipalities and 
similar quasi-public bodies and Indian States 
as may desire to avail themselves of its 
assistance ; 

(b) scrutinise the Home indents of all 
Central Departments, minor Local Governments 
and such other authorities as utilise its services 
with a view to ensure attention to the encourage- 
ment of Indian industries, so conducting its 
operations in this respect as to prevent the 
purchase of articles of non- Indian manufacture 
when gootls of indigenous production of suitable 
quality and price are obtainable , 

(c) To purchase and inspect In India for 
central departments and other buyers oil the 
lines above indicated certain specified com- 
modities ; 

(d) To Insixsct stores purchased otherwise 
than through the agency of the department ; 

(<*) To draw up for the approval of depart- 
ments and others which effect their purchases 
through tlie department specifications of the 
various classes of stores in demand anil if so 
dcsirod to advise and assist departments and 
others which make their own purchases in the 
preparation of specifications and tho standardi- 
sation of patterns ; 

(/) To act as a central bureau of information 
on ail matters affecting the purchase of stores 
and their prices, particularly with reference to 
the extent of Indian manufactures and their 
capacity from time to time. 

In order to secure the benefit of the accumulat- 
ed experience of ovor sixty years of purchase 
and inspection work in the foremost markets of 
the world which had been acquired by the 
India Store Department in London, advantage 
was taken of the presonce of the Director of 
Purchase and Intelligence on leave in England 
to depute him to examine the system in force 
in tho London organisation with a view to the 
embodiment of what was useful to the Indian 
Stores Department in its organisation and 
methods. It was at tho outset decided that the 
Department should he quasi-commercial and 
self-supporting, charging a small percentage 
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upon the cost of its purchases and other minimum 
fees in other branches of activity to defray its 
establishment and other costs. 

Past Year’s Work. — The latest statistics 
of the work and progress ot the Departm nit arc 
contained in its recently issued report tor the 
official year 1927-28. They show that the total 
value of purchases for Government, Depart- 
ments by tins Stores Department in that, year 
was Its. 8,73,03,846 against Us. 3,98,82,245 in 
the preceding year. The drop occurred under 
the heading ‘textiles’ and was due partly to wider 
compefcitionand lower prices and partly to a 
change in Army Department purchasing pro- 
cedure, which transferred purchase opera- 
tions forward to the year in which stoics are 
taken and paid tor. Preference without sacri- 
fice of economy or efficiency is given to goods ot 
Indian origin and manufacture and in order to 
assist Indian manufacturers trial orders for 
great coat cloth and serge drub mixture, of both 
of which laige quantities aie required for the 
army, were placed with Indian mills at prices 
higher than those at which the materials could 
have been obtained from abroad. “It is anti- 
cipated that Indian manufacturers will be able 
in due course of time to produce these materials 
at rates which will cornpaie favourably with 
those quoted by their foreign competitors and 
that it will be possible to obtain Irom Indian 
sources the full quantity of these materials 
required for the army in India.” 

The value of engineering and allied stores 
purchased through the Department m 1927-28 
was Rs. 2,5 4,21,933, as against Its. 2.35,95,952 
in 1926*27. Approximately half were 
“ engineering ” stores, such as electrical 
generating plant, excavating machinery, woik- 
shop machinery, steel structures, cranes, sluice 
and regulator gates, steel barges, pipes, steel 
tanks, road rollers, electric motors, fans, cables, 
lamps, meters and other accessories. “ Wher- 
evor possible, notably In respect of cement, oils, 
paints and steel work, stores of Indian manu- 
facture and origin (wholly or partly) worn 
obtained, bub in the ease ot other engineering 
plant and nneliinery the bulk of the expenditure 
was necessarily incurred oil the products of 


foreign countries.” The central Departments, 

In particular the ArmyDepartment, contributed 
most largely to the increase in the volume of 
these transactions, the purcliases in their behalf 
having risen by 47 per cent, compared with the 
preceding year. The Provincial Governments, 
railway administrations, Indian States and 
various public bodies mainly contributed the 
remainder. 

The potentialities of Indian sources of supply 
are constantly explored and the investigation 
resulted m 1927-28 in the addition of 326 firms 
to the Department’s list ot approved contrac- 
tors and to the lists of firms for the supply of 
articles for the public service. Applications 
lor registration from 76 firms were rejected on 
the ground that the Aims were unsuitable and 
106 firms were removed from the list as being no 
longer useful. The Department continually 
endeavours to assist manufacturers to improve 
the quality of the products, so as to bring them 
up to standard, and great progress has been 
made in this respeet, particularly in respect of 
textiles. 

Investigations are continually made by the 
Department into the potentialities of Indian 
sources of supply. The list of approved con- 
tractors was in 1926-27 increased by 278 and 
application for registration from 109 other 
firms were rejected. During the same year 
1928 indents on the India Stores Department, 
London, of an estimated value of Rs. 8,81,53,278, 
were received for scrutiny. The growth of 
the revenue of the Department has recently 
exceeded that of its expenditure and as a result 
there was in 1926-27 a marked decrease in the 
net deficit on revenue account, which in 1926-27 
stood at about Rs. 29,500 as compared with about 
Rs. 2-15 lakhs in the last preceding year. The 
expenditure included in this calculation does 
not include pensions and contributions to 
provident fund, rents of Government buildings, 
cost of printing and stationery and certain 
other indirect charges and it is therefore cal- 
culated that considerable increase in the volume 
of business done must take place before the 
Department can be self-supporting in the 
true senso of the term. 


Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Rs. a. 

Acknowledgment of Debt ex. Rs. 20 ..0 1 

Affidavit ot Declaration 2 0 

Agreement or Memo, of Agreement — 

(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 

of exchange 0 4 

(b) If relating to sale of a Govern- 
ment security, or share in an in- 
corporated company or other body 
corporate — Subject to a maximum 
of Rs. 20, a. 2 for every Rs. 10,000 
or part. 

(c) If not otherwise provided for ..10 


Appointment in execution of a power — Rs. a. 

(a) Of trustees . . . . . ..150 

(b) Of property, moveable or immove- 
able 30 0 

Articles of Association of Company — 

(a) Where the company has no share 
capital or the nominal share capital 

does not exceed Rs. 2,500 .. 25 0 

(b) Whore the nominal share capital 

exceeds Rs. 2,500 but does not 
exceed Rs. 1,00,000 50 0 

(c) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Rs. 1,00,000 100 0 

A rticlee of Clerkship 250 0 
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Award, any decision In writing by anils, a. 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court. The same duty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
perty to which the award relates as 
set forth in such award subject to a 
maximum .. . . .. . 20 0 

Bill of Exchange payable on demand. . 0 1 
Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date or 
sight (If drawn singly) — Not exc. 
Its. 200, a. 3 ; exc. Its. 200, not 
exc. Rs. 400, a. 6 ; exc. Rs. 400, not 
exc. Rs. 600, a. 9 ; exc. Rs 600, not 
exc. Rs. 800, a. 12 ; exc. Rs. 800, not exc. 
Rs. 1,000, a. 16 ; exe. Rs. 1,000, not exc. 
Rs. 1,200, R. 1 a. 2 ; exc. Rs. 1,200, not 
exc. Rs. 1.600, R. la. 8; exc. Rs. 1,600, 
not exc. Rs. 2,500, Rs. 2 a. 4 ; exc. 11s. 
2,500, not exc. Rs. 5,000, Rs. 4 a. 8 ; exc. 
Rs. 5,000, not exc. Rs. 7,500, Rs. 6 a. 12 ; 
exc. Rs. 7,500, not exc., Rs. 10,000, Rs. 9, 
exc. Rs. 10,000, not exc. Rs. 15,000, Rs. 
13 a. 8; exc. Rs. 15,000, not exc. Rs. 
20,000, Rs. 18 ; exc. Rs. 20,000, not exc. 
Rs. 25,000, Rs. 22 a. 8 ; exc. Rs. 25,000; 
not exc, Rs. 30,000, Rs. 27 ; and for every 
add. lts. 10,000, or part thereof, in excess 
of Rs. 30,000, Rs. 9. 

Where payable at more than one year after 
date or sight, same duty as a Bond. 

Rs. a. 

Bill of Lading 0 8 

Bond (not otherwise provided for) — 

Not exceeding Rs. 10 0 2 

Exc. Rs. 10, but not exc. Rs. 50 ..04 

Exc. Rs. 50, but not exc. Rs. 100 . . 0 8 

Exc. Rs. 100 & does not exc. Rs. 200 1 0 

Exo. Rs. 200 & does not exc. Rs.300 2 4 

Bp to Rs. 1,000, every Rs. 100 or part 0 12 

For every Rs. 500 or part, beyond 

Rs. 1,000 3 12 

Bond, Administration , Customs , Security 
or Mortgage Deed — For amount not 
exceeding Rs. 1,000, same duty as a 
Bond. 

In any otter case 10 0 

Cancellation . „ . . . . ..50 

Certificate or other Document relating to 
Shares . . . . . . ..02 

Charter Party 2 0 

Cheque and demand dnfts are exempt 
from stamp duty with effect from 1st 
.Tilly 1 27. 

Composition — Deed 20 0 

Conveyance , not being a Transfer — 

Not exceeding Rs. 50 0 8 

Exceeding Rs. 50 not exceeding 

Rs. 100 10 

Exceeding Rs. 100 but does not exceed 

Rs. 200 2 0 

Exceeding Rs. 200 but does not exceed 
Rs.300 .. .. 4 8 

For every Rs. 100 or part In excess of 

Rs. 100 up to Rs. 1,000 .. .. 1 8 

For every Rs. 500, or part thereof, in 
excess of Rs. 1,000 7 8 


Conveyance of landed property in Bombay 
Oit-y. —in respect of any instrument 
(not being a lease or transfer of a lease 
as defined in the Indian Stamp Act IT 
ol J 899, or an under-lease or sub-lease 
or an agreement to let or sub-let or a 
power-or-attorney) relating to immove- 
able propel tv situate u'lthm the City of 
Bombay , for the entries in article 23 the 
following entries shall be substituted, 
namely • — • 

23. Conveyance (as defined by section 2 
(10) not being a Transfer changed or exempted 
under No. 62 - 

Whore the amount or value of the 
consideration for sueli conveyances 
ns set tortli therein does not exceed 
Rs. 50 0 8 

WTieie it exceeds Rs. 50 but does not 
exceed Rs. 100 . . . . ..10 

Where it exceeds Rs. 100 but does 

not exceed Rs. 200 . . . . ..2 0 

Where it exceeds Rs. 200 but docs not 
exceed Ks. 300 8 8 

Where it exceeds Rs. 300 but does not 
. exceed Rs. 400 12 0 

Where it exceeds Rs. 400 but does not 
exceed Ks. 500 15 8 

Where it exceeds Rs. 500 but does 
not exceed Rs. 600 . . . . . . 19 0 

Where it exceeds Rs. 600 but docs 

not exceed Rs. 700 . . . . . . 22 8 

Where it exceeds Rs. 700 but does not 
exceed Rs. 800 26 0 

Where it exceeds Rs. 800 but docs not 
exceed Rs. 900 29 8 

Where it exceeds Rs. 900 but does not 

exceed 11s. 1,000 33 0 

And for every Rs. 500 or part thereof in 
excess ol Rs. 1,000 17 8 

Copy or Extract — If the original was not 
chargeable with duty, or If duty with 
which it was chargeable does not 

exceed 1 Rupee.. 10 

In any other case 2 0 

Counterpart or Duplicate— It the duty 
with which the original instrument is 
chargeable does not exceed one rupee 
— The same duty as is payable on the 


original. In any other case .. .. 2 0 

Delivery Order 0 1 

Entry in any High Court of an Advocate 
or Vakil 500 0 

In the case of an Attorney .. ..500 0 

Instrument — Apprenticeship .. .. 10 0 

Divorce 2 0 


Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt .. •• .. 20 0 
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Lease — Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
mium is {Aid for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount ; not 
more than 3 years, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved ; over 3 
years, same as Conveyance for consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved ; lor 
Indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
so long ; in perpetuity, same as Conve- 
yance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
50 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of premium ; premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance or amount 
of premium in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid or delivered. 

Rs. 

Letter— Allotment of Shares .. . . 0 

Credit 0 2 

License .. •• • • .. 10 0 

Memo, of Association of Company — If 
accompanied by Articles of Association 30 0 

If not so accompanied , , ,. 80 o 

Notarial Act 2 0 

Note or Memo, intimating the purchase 
or sale- 

fa) Of any Goods exceeding in value 

Rs. 20 0 4 

(ft) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding in value Rs. 20 — 
Subject to a maximum of Rs. 20, a. 2 
for every Rs. 10,000, or part. 


Note of Protest by a Ship’s Master ..10 
Partnership — Where the capital does not 

exceed Rs. 500 .. 5 0 

In any other case 20 n 

Dissolution of 10 0 


Policy of Insurance — 

(1) Sea — Where premium does not 

exceed rate of 2a., or i per cent, of 
amount insured 0 1 

In any other case for Rs. 1,000 or part 
thereof .. .. .. ..0 2 

(2) For time— For every Rs. 1,000 or 

part insured, not exo. 6 months . . 0 2 
Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 

months 0 4 

If drawn in duplicate, for each part. — 

Half the above rates, for Sea and 
Time. 

13) Fire — When the sum insured does 


not exceed Rs. 5,000 0 8 

In any other case .. ..10 


In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy — One 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any chargeable under 
Art. 53 (Receipt). 


Rs. a 

(4) Accident and Sickness — Against 

Railway accident, valid for a single 

journey only OX 

In any other case— for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000, and also where 
amount exc, Rs. 1,000, for every 


Rs. 1,000 or part 0 2 

0 Life , or other Insurance , not speci- 
fically provided for — 

For every sum insured not exceed- 
ing Rs. 1,000 and also for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part .. .. 0 6 

If drawn in duplicate, for each 

part 0 3 

Insurance by way of indeminty 


against liability to pay damages 
on account of accidents to 
workmen employed by or under 
the insurer or against liability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen *8 Compensation Act 
of 1923. For every Rs. 100 or 
part payable as premium . . 0 1 
In case of a re-insurance by one Com- 
pany with another — X of duty pay- 
able in respect of the original insu- 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 Re. 

Policies of all classes of Insurance not 
included in Article 47 of Schedule 1 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covering goods, 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and other property against loss or 
damage, are liable to the same duty 
as Policies of Fire Insurance. 

Potter of Attorney — 

For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents 
In relation to a single transaction 
or for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents .. .. I q 

When required in suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts Act, 1882 .. .. X 0 

Authorising 1 person or more to act in 
a single transaction other than that 

mentioned above 2 0 

Authorising not nrtlire than 5 persons 
to act jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally .. 10 0 
Authorising more than 5 but not more 
than 10 persons to act . . . . 20 0 

When given for consideration and 
Authorising the Attorney to sell any im- 
movable property — The same duty as a 
Conveyance for the amount of the consi- 
deration. 

In any other case, for each person 
authorised .. •• .. ..2 0 

L’roinissory Notes — 

(a) When payable on demand — 

(i) When the amount or value does 

not exoeed Rs. 250 . . . • 0 I 

(ii) When the amount or value ex- 

ceeds Rs. 250 but does not ex- 
ceed Rs. 1,000 .. ,, .. 0 2 
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(Hi) In any other case 0 4 

(b) When payable otherwise than on 
demand — The same duty as a Bill 
of exchange for the same amount 
payable otherwise than on demand. 


Protest of Bill or Note 2 0 

Protest by the Master of a Ship . . ..20 

Proxy . . 0 2 

Receipt for value exc. Rs. 20 . . ..01 


Reconveyance of mortgaged property — 

(а) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Be. 1,000 — the same duty as 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth in the 
Reconveyance. 

(б) In any other case 10 0 

Release — that is to say, any instrument 

whereby a person renounces a claim 
upon another person or against any 
specified property — 

(а) If the amount or value oj the claim 
does not exceed Its. 1,000 — The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in the Release. 

(5) In any other case 10 0 

Respondentia Bond — Tho same duty as a 
Bond for the amount of the loan 
■secured. 

Security Bond — (a) When the amount 
secured does not exceed Its. 1,000— 

The same duty as a Bond tor the 
amount secured. 

(б) In any other case 10 0 

Settlement — Tho same duty as a Bond for 
the sum equal to the amount or value 
of the property — settled as set forth 
In such settlement. 

Revocation of Settlement . — The same duty 
as a Bondf or a sum equal to the amount 
or value of tho property concerned as 
setf orth In the Instrument of revocation 
but not exceeding ten rupees. 


Bs. a. 

Share-warrant to bearer leaned under the 
Indian Companies Act. — One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant. 

Shipping Order 0 1 

Surrender of Lease — When duty with 
which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Bs. 5 — The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 

In any other case 5 0 

Transfers of Shares — One-half of the 
duty payable on a Conveyance for 
a consideration equal to the value of 
the share. 

Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance— -If duty on such does not 
exceed Bs. 5 — The duty with which 
such Bond, Ac., is chargeable. 

In any other case , . , . ,.100 

— of any property under the Admlnls- 
trator Goneral’s Act 1874, Section 31 . . 10 0 

— of any trust property without con* 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi- 
ciary — Five rupees or Buch smaller 
amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares. 

Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
and not by way of under-lease— The 
same duty as a conveyance for a consi- 
deration equal to the amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer. 

Trust, Declaration of — Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 
not exceeding 15 0 

Revocation of — Ditto, but not exceed- 
ing 10 o 

Warrant for Goods tt „ ..0 8 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India if a person has been ap- 
pointed executor oi tjjie will of a deceased 
person, it is always advisable to prove the will 
as early as possible. If the will is in a verna- 
cular it has to be officially translated into 
English. A petition is then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the will All the 
property left by the deceased has to be dis- 
closed in a schedule to be annexed to the peti- 
tion. The values of immoveable properties are 
usually assessed at 16J years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment. For estate 
under Bs. 10,000 the probate duty payable is 
2 %; between Bs 10,000 and Bs. 50,000 the 
duty payable is 2*%. Over 50,000 rupees the 
duty payable Is 3%. In determining the 
amount of the value of the estate for the pur- 
poses of probate duty tne following items are 
allowed to be deducted 

L . Debts left by the deceased including mort- 
gage encumbrances. 


2. The amount of funeral expenses. 

3. Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest. 

The particulars of all these items have to be 
stated in a separate schedule. It is the prac- 
tice oi the High Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Be venae authorities and il 
the properties particularly immoveable pro- 
perties have not been properly valued, the 
Revenue department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly. In certain cases 
the Court then requires citations to be pub- 
lished and served on such persons as the Court 
thinks are interested in the question of the 
grant of probate. If no-objection is lodged by 
any person so interested within 14 days after 
the publication or servioe of citation and if the 
will is shown to have been properly executed 
and the petitioner entitled to probate, probate 
it ordered to be granted. 



The Indian National Congress. 


For a complete history of the movement re* 
pressntod by the Indian National Congress 
the reader is referred to earlier editions of the 
Indian Year Book. The Congross was founded 
in 1885 by Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, a retired 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and it held 
its first session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
year, the fundamental principles of the Congress 
were laid down to be:— 

Firstly, the fusion into one national whole 
of all the different and discordant ele- 
ments that constitute tho population of 
India ; 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
all linos, mental, moral, social and poli- 
tical of the nation thus evolved ; and^ 

Thirdly, the consolidation of union between 
England and India by securing the modi- 
fication of such of the conditions as may 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
country. 

With ihcso objects In view tho Congress pur- 
sued an uneventful career until 1907. It un- 
doubtedly exercised a great influence in induc- 
ing a spirit of n itional unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, in focussing tho chief political 
grievances, anl in prodding a training ground 
for Indian politicians. But in 1907 the Extre- 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 
In wrecking thi Surat session of the Congress 
and produced a split which had long been seen 
to be imminent. Tho senior members of the 


Congress therefore re-crystallised its creed in 
definite terms. They laid down that — 

The objects of the Indian National 
Congress are tho attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-governing members 
of the Brit sh Empire, and a participation by 
them in the rights and responsibilities of the 
Empire on equal terms with those members. 
These objects arc to bo achieved by consti- 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra- 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and developing and organising 
the intellectual, moral, oconomic and industrial 
resources of the country.** 

For some years following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the split and these were without 
avail until 1916 when a re-united Congress met at 
Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Amblca 
Charan Muzumdar of Faridpur in Bengal. But 
the union then effected was purely superficial ; 
the difference between the Moderates and the Ex- 
tremists was fundamental ; the Extremist* cap- 
tured the machinery of the Congress and from 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
in September 1920 the Congress passed entirely 
under the domination of Mr. Gandhi and Ills 
lieutenants. In 1927 the Congress actually 
adopted independence as the goal of India. 
This resolution wai, however, slightly modified 
next year when it was declared that, while tho 
Congress adhered to the independence resolution, 
Dominion Status, it was stated, would be accepta- 
ble if it Were granted before the end of 1929. 


THE NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT. 

It was in 1920 that Mr. Gandhi, who had only tabling a non-violent atmosphere under exciting 
in the previous year unsuccessfully started his conditions. He susponded his proposed civil 
Passive Resistance struggleas a protest against disobedience campaign, and replaced it by what 
the Rowlatt Act, conceived his idea of non- is known as the Bardoll Programme which sus- 
co operation. Originally intended to be a pended all the aggressive items of non-co-opera 
protest against the .British policy towards jtion in favour of the promotion of inter- 


Turkey, the “ lighting ** of two other grievances 
was later on added to its first object, namely, 
the punishment of officials in the Punjab Martial 


communal unity and khaddar. Soon after, 
Mr. Gandhi was arrested for sodition, tried and 
sentenced to undergo imprisonment for six 


Law regime and the securing of Swaraj for years. (See 1923 and 1924 editions.) 

India. Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Shaukat Ali were This turn of events threw cold water on tho 
able in 1920 to get the Calcutta Special Congress enthusiasm of non-co-operators who got die* 
to endorse their programme of “ progressive ( couraged. In order, therefore, to sound the 
non-violent uon-co-o pe ration ” which was . country's readiness for aggressive action once 
reiterated by the annual session at Nagpur, , more, the All-India CongrcssCommitteeappoint- 
which, on Mr. Gandhi’s motion, changed its ed a Committee, known as the Civil Disobedience 
old creed into “the attainment by India of Committee, in June 1922. The Committee 
Swaraj by all legitimate and peaceful means.”, toured the country and in October, 1922, pro- 


The stern incisures adopted by local Govern- 
ments led to tho Imprisonment of a largo 
number of active Congressmen with the 
result that fie Ahmedabad Congross in 1921 
made a “grim resolve” to challenge the “re- 
pression movement” by appointing Mr. Gandhi 
as dictator and by resolving to start a “No 
Tax” eampaigu at Bardoli, The riots in Chauri 


duced two reports, one favouring Council entry 
to offer obstruction to Government and the other 
recommending the adoption of the Bardoli 
programme. A battle royal ensued between 
tho two parties at the Gaya Congress. The 
anti-Council Party won the day, and the Counci- 
Iites, led by the Congress President, Mr. C. R. 
Das, formed the Swarajya Party in order to 


Chaura in 1922, preceded by the Bombay riots ' push their own Council programme. The Swa- 
in 1921 during the Prinoe of Wales’ visit (see rajya Party by its continuous propaganda 
1923 and 1924 editions of this book) opened ; gained considerable support in ths country. 
Mr. Gandhi’s eyes to the impossibility of main- [The No- Change Party seeing the trend of public 
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opinion got the Congress to lli t the ban on Coun- 
cil entry. The Swarajists secured a large 
number of seatB in various provincial Councils 
and in the Assembly. The annual Congress at 
Cocanada, under the presidentship of Mr* 
Mahomed Ali, put an end, at any rate for som e 
time, to the Council entry controversy. 

The Congress had an eventful career in 1924. 
Mr. Gandhi, who had an attack of appendicitis 
of a serious form in the Yerowda Jail, was 
released by the Government of Bombay. Im- 
mediately, the No-Changers revived their 
hopes of fighting the Swarajists to a finish. 
After nearly six weeks* discussion, in May, 
1924, Mr. Gandhi definitely dissociated him- 
self from the Council Programme and the 
Swarajistobstruotlvepolicy; while the Swarajist 
leaders in a separate statement defended theii 
policy. Public controversy again centred round 
the Council question. In the meanwhile, the 
Government of Bengal with the sanction of 
the Governor-General promulgated an Ordi- 
nance in order to check the forces of the 
growing revolutionary movement in Bengal. 
Under this Ordinance and under Regulation 
III of 1818 they effected several arrests in- 
cluding a few Swarajists. Mr. Gandhi went to 
Calcutta and, after a series of consultations 
with the Swarajist leaders, drew up what 
is now known as the Gandhi-SwarajiBt Pact 
by which Mr. Gandhi agreed to suspend the 
non-co-operation movement and to recognise 
the Swarajists as the accredited representatives 
of the Congress on legislative bodies, while 
in return the Swarajists agreed to his 
spinning franchise which laid down 2,000 
yards of hand-spun yarn every month as the 
subscription to Congress membership instead 
of the four annas a year as decided by the 
Nagpur Congress. 

The Congress which met at Belgaum during 
Christmas week under Mr. Gandhi’s presidency 
endorsed the Bengal Pact. Among tho othor 
resolutions passed by the Congress was one 
suspending the non-co-operation programme. 
Non-co-operation was thus practically dead, 
and, strange to say, it received its death-blow at 
the hands of the very author of its being. But 
the fond parent did not lose heart and bided his 
time. His chance came in 1928 when the Con- 
gress was split into two warring camps. One 
was ready to accept Dominion status for India, 
while the other would have nothing short of in- 
dependence. At the psychological moment, 
Mr. Gandhi staged a re-entry into the political 
arena — he had been but a silent spectator during 
the five preceding years — and, professing to 
effect a compromise within the Congress, provided 
a loophole for the revival of non-co-operation. 
Although he made it conditional on the refusal 
to concede Dominion status within a year, 
he must have been sure — as everyone is sure 
that Dominion status cannot and will not bo 
granted in the short space of a year— that the 
condition is only a farce aud that he will have 
certain chance of again bolstering up his pet 
formula. 

Congress in 1925-27. 

The policy of the Congress executive during 
the first half of 1925 was one of aimless drift* 
The death of Mr. 0. R. Das demoralised the 
Swarajists. Mr. Gandhi promptly went to 


their rescue and at the end of the year the 
Swarajists' political programme was formally 
adopted by the Cawnpore Congress. Of a 
more far-reaching character was the split 
that occurred in the ranks of the Swarajists 
themselves at Cawnpore. Messrs. Jayakar 
and Kelkar from Bombay and Dr. Moonje 
from the C. P. registered their emphatic 
protest and resigned their seats on the 
Legislatures professing thereby to liberate 
themselves from the Swarajist obligations and 
desiring to be free to propagate their own cult 
of Responsive Co-operation and acceptance of 
office. 

The Responsive Co-operators, who had ih 
the meanwhile strengthened their position and 
secured appreciable support to their creed of 
co-operation when possible and opposition 
when necessary, led the country’s attack oh 
the Swarajists. 

The 41st session of the Congress, which met 
in Assam during Christmas week in 1926, set 
its face against the acceptance of ministerships 
or other offices in the gift of the Government 
and approved of the policy of rejection of budget 
and refusal of supplies until a response to 
tho“ national demand ” was forthcoming. 

The Congress activities in 1927 bore distinct 
traces of the character of the President, Mr. 8. 
Srinivasa Iyengar — in particular, his inordinate 
ambition to glorify his presidency by the 
achievement at any price of communal aud poli- 
tical unity and his general weakness resulting 
from a desire to placate opponents, humour 
friends and please all. It was an impossible 
task and impossible it proved to be. The deci- 
sion of the Gaubati Congress against the accep- 
tances by Congressmen of ministerships defi- 
nitely alienated the Itesponsivists. The Liberal^ 
were claiming the Responsivists who were still 
in the Congress but not of it. While the political 
influence of the Congress in tho country was 
confined to the handful of Swarajists with their 
dull and destructive tactics, the communal 
tension was worsening day by day leading to 
alarmingly frequent outbreaks of riots and minor 
disturbances. Every Hindu procession parti- 
cularly in Northern India, and every Mahomedan 
festival became a “ head-lino event ” and it was 

with much relief that one read “ passed 

off quietly.” This communal antagonism was 
doubtless a disquieting foature of the country’s 
advance and the leaders were not blind to it. 
But frantic efforts were productive of no more 
than pious paper resolutions which were broken 
before the ink had dried. 

The first move of importance in the direction 
of communal unity was what were known as 
the Delhi proposals, which a body of leading 
Mussulamans gathered at Delhi offered at the 
instance of Mr. Jinnah to the Hindu community. 
Although a minority community, the Maho- 
medans, according to the Delhi proposals, agreed 
to joint electorates with reservation of seats* 
provided Sind was constituted a separate pro- 
vince and Reforms were introduced in tho 
N. W. F. Provinces and Baluchistan. The 
proposals met with mixed reception. 

Tne proposals were, however, formally accept- 
ed by the All-India Congress Committee which 
met in Bombay, not without mental reservations 
on the part, perhaps, of everyone concerned. 
More contentious than this was the issuo of 
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political unity which Mr. Iyengar had set himself 
to establish. 


In the latter half of the year the Congress 
Working Committee so modified the Assam 
Congress resolution that not only did uniform 
opposition to the ministry cease to he Congress- 
men’s duty but the question whether Congress- 
men should support or oppose the ministry was 
also left to be decided by the Congress parties 
in the Legislatures concerned This was too 
much for the die-hards who requisitioned a special 
meeting of the All- India Congress Committee, 
but did not press the issue for which the meeting 
was called. The meeting, however, was rendered 
lively by the feeling that was generated by the 
consideration of the conclusions arrived at by 
the Unity Conference held at the same place 
earlier. There was a bitter debate marked by a 
walk-out, several amendments and numerous 
points of order Ultimately the resolutions 
were ratified and the " era of communal peace ” 
hailed— but almost simultaneously riots broke 
out at Gaya ! As a result, conversions and 
reconversions were to be allowed and so were 
music before mosques and cow sacrifice — subject, 
of course, to conditions 

All this talk and quarrel about the internal 
affairs of the Congress were set at reBt by the non- 
inclusion of Indians on the personnel of the 
Royal Commission on Indian Reforms. 
Most of the leaders fancied that it would be 
an Insult to India if Indians were not appointed 
members of the Commission. Even moderates 
reputed for their sobriety and reasonableness 
affected extremism. The Viceroy endeavoured 
—but in vain — to explain the jiositioii to the 
leaders of the land (See Year Book of 1928). 


Congressmen were firm. With boycott 
of the Commission, communal unity and 
constitution making as their war-cry, Congress- 
men met at Madras during ( 'hristmas under 
the presidency of Dr. M A. Ansari. 

On the communal question the Congress 
adopted a resolution whicli stipulated the 
introduction of joint electorates with reservation 
of seats, the constitution of 8ind, Karnatak, 
Andhra and Utkal as separate provinces and 
the introduction of Reforms in tin* N. W. E. 
Provinces. On the question of music outside 
mosques and cow slaughter each community 
was asked to respect the other’s feelings without 
prejudice to the rights of the respective com- 
munities. Of course the Congress decided on a 
thorough boycott of the Commission including 
hartals and mass demonstrations. As expected, 
the Working Committee was asked to draft a 
Swaraj constitution in consultation with other 
bodies and to place it before a National Con- 
vention to be convened at Delhi not later than 
March 1928. By far the most spectacular of 
the resolutions was that which declared the 
goal of the Indian people to be complete national 
independence which was carried after considera- 
ble opposition. 

Congress in 1928. 

The activities of the Congress in 1928 consti- 
tute an epoch. It was in that year that for the 
first time the politicians of the country co- 
operated, under the aegis of the Congress, to 
produce a draft constitution for the future 
governance of the land. It was also in that year 


that tho Congress gave birth to an institution 
which threatened, and is still threatening, to 
eclipse the parent body. Again it was in 
1928 that the Congress adopted in its open 
session at Calcutta a resolution declaring speci- 
fically, though conditionally, that Dominion 
status would be acceptable to India. This, 
it will be recalled, marks a return to 1908 when, 
soon after the Surat split, it was stated that the 
objects of tiie Congress were, among other 
things, “ the attainment by the people of India 
of a system of Government similar to that 
enjoyed by the self-governing members of tiie 
British Empire.*' Since this declaration of 
faith over a score of years ago the Congress has 
been drifting farther and farther from practical 
politics • it adopted complete non-co-operation, 
then practised a restricted form of that negative 
doctrine ; discarded it altogether ; resolved to 
boycott the Parliamentary Commission ; and 
lastly, in 1927, set independence as the goal of 
India, From tills there was a reaction which 
found expression in the Calcutta resolution. 

Early in the year Sir John Simon and his 
colleagues on the Indian Statutory Commission 
landed in India to carry out a preliminary 
survey of their field of inquiry In pursuance of 
the resolutions adopted by the premier political 
institutions of the couptry hostile demonstra- 
tions were organised at tho various places visited 
by the Commissioners. Thp demonstrators, 
however, were mostly students led by professional 
politicians whose efforts did not prevent welcome 
addresses being presented to tho distinguished 
visitors in the name of the masses— the Muslims, 
the “ untouc hables ”, the labouring classes and 
the agriculturists. Thus, in spite of tho ” boy- 
cott,” the Commission iiad a triumphant tour 
through the country in the earlier half of the 
year when the Parliamentarians studied the 
life, the people, their manners and customs, 
their needs and desires. 

The boycotters strove hard to reduce the work 
of the Commission to a farce, if not to make it 
impossible altogether, and towards this end 
sought to wreck the machinery by means of 
which the inquiry was intended to be conducted. 
Congressmen and their allies in the various 
provincial Legislative Councils tried their best 
to get the Council to refuse to co-operate in the 
inquiry ; but the majority in every province — 
except the Central Provinces — was for co-opera- 
tion. Committees were set up by everyone of 
these Councils to sit with the Commission as it 
toured each province, taking official and non- 
offlcial evidence. The Central Legislature, 
unfortunately, struck a discordant note. The 
Lower House resolved to non-co-operate. The 
elders chose their representatives and the only 
way to secure representation for the popular 
chamber was for the Viceroy to nominate 
representative members to constitute, in con- 
juction with those of the Council of State, the 
Central Legislative Committee to work in 
collaboration with the Simon Commission in 
tho statutory inquiry. 

Tho failure of tiie boycott reminded Congress- 
men of tiie next duty which the Madras session 
had imposed on them, namely, the drafting of 
a “ Swaraj ” constitution for India. This they 
set out to do about tiie middle of the year when 
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representatives of almost all political organisa- 
tions met in Bombay at the invitation of the 
Oongress executive. Dr. M. A. An sari, the 
Congress President, presided on the occasion and 
declared the readiness of Congressmen to 
oo-operate with others in drafting a constitution 
“as a reply to Lord Birkenhead’s challenge ”, 
The All Parties Conference — for that it was in 
a real sense — appointed a representative com- 
mittee to undertake the task. The Committee 
was presided over by Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
the veteran Congressman and Swarajist, and 
included Sir Tej Bahadur, the Liberal leader, 
and Sir Ali Imam. 

The Committee consulted various leaders 
in the country and after two or three months’ 
hard labour produced a document, which, 
however, instead of being an all parties* report, 
evoked more controversy than any other proposal 
in recent years regarding the future of India. Jn 
the words of the report itself : “ There were two 
formidable difficulties in the way of complete 
or even substantial unanimity. The first 
arose from the difference in the general outlook 
of the Congress and that of the other organisa- 
tions, the former having at its last (Madras) 
session adopted a resolution declaring indepen- 
dence as its goaland the latteralming at Dominion 
status ; the second arose from the widely differing 
angles of vision from which the various commu- 
nal organisations viewed their political rights.” 
These words hold good even now. 

The Committee declared there was no half- 
way house between the present hybrid system 
and reponsible government (which it held to bo 
identical with Dominion status) and demanded 
its Immediate introduction following the 
abolition of the India Office and the transference 
of power from the British to the Indian voter. 
The question of defenpe, communal dissensions 
in tlie country, the special social conditions of 
India and the position created by the existence 
of Indian States were all dismissed by the 
Committee as comparatively unimportant consi- 
derations. The control of the army was to be 
transferred to the responsible IndianGovornment. 
The communal problem could be settled by the 
abolition of separate electorates and the introduc- 
tion, if necessary, of reservation of seats for 
majorities as well as minorities in the legislatures 
of the land only for a period of ten years, Tn 
regard to the Indian States, the Committee 
provided that all treaties made between the 
East India Company and the Indian States 
and all such subsequent treaties, so far as they 
would be in force at the commencement of the 
“ Commonwealth of India Act ” should be 
binding on the ” Commonwealth ” ; the “ Com- 
monwealth ” should exercise the same rights in 
relation to, and discharge the same obligations ] 
towards, the Indian States as the Government 
of India exercised and discharged previous to 
the passing of “ this Act In cases of dis- 
putes between the “ Commonwealth ” and 
Indian States, the matter should be referred to 
a Supreme Court to be constituted. 

The question of Indian States, it may be men- 
tioned in passing, came into prominence as the 
result of the inquiry conducted bv the Committee 
set up by the Government of India under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Hareourt Butler in regard 
to the relations of the States and their rulers 


with the Government of India. The recom- 
mendations of the Nehru Committee in this 
behalf served to give a foretaste of what the 
plenary session of the Congress did later, namely, 
to lift the ban placed on the Congress on inter- 
ference in the affairs of Indian States and their 
people. Following this vital change in creed — 
which gave official Congress approval to what in 
many cases was mischievous propaganda carried 
on In Indian States by British Indian politicians' 
the Congress demanded the Introduction of 
responsible government in Indian States. 

To return to the Nerhu Report. Apart from 
the opposition of Sikhs and Muslims, a large 
section of Congressmen themselves expressed 
dissatisfaetion at the moderate tone of the 
report which recommended the acceptance of 
Dominion status in substitution of independence 
which the Madras Congress had set as the goal 
of ( ’ongressmen . Many Congressmen declared 
that, In spite of the protests to the contrary of 
the authors of the report, it was intended for 
the Commission with which they were professing 
to nou-eo-operate. The principal objection came 
from Madras. Messrs. Srinivasa Iyengar, ex- 
President, Subhas Chandra Bose, ex-detenu, and 
Pandit .Tawalmrlal Nehru were the leaders of 
this movement against the Nehru Report on the 
ground that It went back on the Madras Congress 
resolution. 

Meanwhile, the Commission, which had gone 
to England after its preliminary tour, returned 
and commenced regular inquiry in October. 
Even the little boycott that prevailed earlier 
In the year disappeared and the inquiry went 
on smoothly, except for slight disturbances at 
Lahore and in the U.P. At the former place the 
mob broke down a fence erected by the police 
and threatened to overwhelm the latter who 
charged the crowd. Jn the scuffle some 
of the leaders, including Lala Lajpat Ral, 
ex-Prsesidcnt of the Congress, was assaulted. 
The Lala died subsequently of heart failure, but 
Congressmen were not slow to make political 
capital out of his death and affirmed that he 
succumbed to the injuries inflicted on him by 
the police. 

As the year drew to a close and the annual 
session of the Congress approached, a fierce 
controversy raged over the Nehru Report. The 
advocates of complete independence and true 
Muslim leaders, who were alarmed at the light- 
heartedness with which the report had dismissed 
their community’s interests, were the loudestl n 
declaiming it. it was in this atmosphere that the 
All Parties’ Convention met at Calcutta, ^ few 
days prior to the annual meeting of most of the 
political organisations in India, for the purpose 
of receiving and considering the All Parties* 
Committee’s report The Convention adopted 
the proposal that India should have the same 
constitutional status In the community of nations 
known as the British Empire as the Dominions 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
the Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa and the Irish Free State, with a 
Parliament having powers to make laws for 
peace, order and government of India and an 
executive responsible to that Parliament. Pro- 
hibition was included in the articles of the 
constitution ; and the proposal of the Nehru 
Committee safeguarding the liberties of all persons 
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and guaranteeing all personal and private 
properties in the future commonwealth wob 
carried after a heated debate. The Convention 
agreed that the future Parliament of India 
should be free to retaliate if any other part of 
the Empire placed any disabilities on Indians. 
It was laid down that the grant of full responsible 
government in Indian States was necessary 
before they could be assigned a place in free 
federal India. 

The Convention, however, failed to find a 
solution acceptable to all for the communal 
question. The matter was referred to a Com- 
mittee, which, although it held an all-night 
sitting, failed to reach agreement, with the 
result that the Mahomedan spokesmen left the 
meeting in disgust. The question again came 
up before the open session of the Convention. 
Mr. Jinnah, on behalf of the Muslims, agreed to 
accept joint electorates and adult franchise, 
provided one-third of the number of seats in the 
Central Legislature was reserved for Muslims 
and residuary powers were vested in the Pro- 
vincial Governments. The Convention refused 
to agree to these two demands, although on other 
minor points the Muslim claims were coneeded. 
The Muslims were thus sorely disappointed. 
And so were the Sikhs, who, on the other hand, 
objected to cornmunalism being made the basis 
of any future constitution and affirmed that if 
that were done they would withhold their support 
from the Nehru Report. Their spokesman 
made a lengthy statement and walked out of 
the Convention pan dal as a protest. 

It was resolved eventually that “except 
on points on which notes of dissent have been 
recorded at the instance of some parties present, 
the Nehru Report marks general agreement on 
the basis of a solution of the communal pro- 
blems.” The Convention then adjourned 
nine die “ to meet when necessary to complete 
its work.” 

It was proposed at first that the Congress 
Working Committee should summon the Con- 
vention at a later date, but Mrs. Besant raised a 
significant objection. She pointed out that the 
Congress was only one of the parties to the 
Convention and that the latter was a body 
independent of the Congress. She had, 
as a matter of fact, for some time previously, 
been striving to make the Convention a perma- 
nent institution inasmuch as it represented the 
largest measure of agreement among all political 
parties, while the Congress was later becoming 
narrower and narrower. The talk of indepen- 
dence and the inclusion later In the main resolu- 
tion of the Congress of a threat to revive non-co- 
operation made her firmer in her resolve to 
perpetuate the Convention. Indeed, Mrs. 
Besant, although an ex-President of the Congress, 
openly declared her intention to dissociate 
herself from Congress activities and to propagate 
the cult of Dominion status in the name of the 
All Parties' Convention. 

With Mrs. Besant, the Liberals and the bulk 
of Muslim opinion opposed to the idea of indepen- 
dence and the left wing of the Congress opposed 
to anything less extreme than that, the position 
of Pandit Motilai Nehru, the President of the 
Congress, and others of his view of thinking was 
very unenviable. True, that when he was 
elected President Pandit Nehru, in the words 


of Mrs. Besant, resigned the honour and sought 
re-election with the Nehru Report in his hand 
and was again returned triumphantly. But 
by no means did this circumstance influence the 
Leftists who continued their opposition to the 
Dominion status ideal with renewed vigour 
and were determined to wreck it in the open 
Congress. It was no wonder, therefore, that 
Pandit Nehru, in his presidential address to the 
Congress, blew hot and cold in the same breath. 
He said : “ I am for complete independence — 

as complete as it can be — but I am not against 
full Dominion status — as full as any Dominion 
possesses it to-day, provided 1 get it before it 
loses all attraction, I am for severance of British 
connection as it subsists with us to-day, but I 
am not against it as it exists with the Dominions.” 
He held that Dominion status involved a very 
considerable measure of freedom bordering on 
complete independence which was any day 
preferable to complete dependence. He put to 
himself three questions : Where do we stand? 
What is our destination H ow can we reach the 
destination? Answering the first, ho declared 
that Indians were handicapped by two serious 
disabilities, one imposed by the foreign rule and 
the other of their own making. One making 
tlie removal of the other impossible. He pleaded 
for united action to get out ot this vicious circle. 
As for the second question, he said : “ Our 

destination is freedom, the form and extent of 
which will depend upon the time when, and the 
circumstances under which, it comes.” Tho 
means of achieving this end, of course, was to 
adopt tho Nehru scheme. He urged that 
religion he divorced from politics, warned the 
country against socialism, appealed for social 
reorganisation, the removal of untouehability 
and the elevation of women and made a fervent 
appeal to tho Congress to open its doors wide 
and “ admit the nation which is knocking at 
your door.' 

The Congress was divided into three camps ; 
tho advocates of complete independence led by 
Mr. Iyengar (for some time), Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, son of the 
President ; thoso who wanted Dominion status 
and nothing beyond that, led by Mrs. Besant ; 
and Pandit Nehru sandwiched botween the two, 
with one foot in either camp. The “ Indepen- 
dents ” denounced tho others as seoking to 
convert the Congress into a moderate organisa- 
tion, while Mrs. Besant declared that the Left- 
ists were heading for riffn. This was lust the 
opportunity for which Mr. Gandhi had, appa- 
rently, been waiting, and he staged a come- 
back at the psychological moment. He threw 
in his weight with Pandit Nehru and sponsored 
a compromise formula which primarily served 
his purpose. Although the Belgaum Congress 
formally put an end to the non-co-operation 
movement and although sinco then Mr. Gandhi 
hed been staying in the political background, 
he had been waiting for a chance to make a 
re-entry into active political life and revive his 
pet theory of non-violent non-co-operation. 
The astute politician that he is, he effectively 
exploited this opportunity. While adhering 
to the goal of independence, he was prepared 
to accept the Nehru constitution, on condition 
that the Congress would be free to revive non- 
co-operation if Dominions status were not 
granted. 
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This satisfied neither wing. Mr. Iyengar 
walked out of the Working Committee of the 
Congress as a protest against the compromise 
resolution. Mr. Gandhi first proposed to fix 
December 31, 1930, as the time limit for the 
acceptance of the Nehru constitution and 
suggested that a copy of the resolution he 
forwaded to the Viceroy. To this Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru moved an amendment repu- 
diating Dominion statiw and advocating 
severance from “ British imperialism.” Mr. 
Gandhi and Pandit Nehru threatened to leave 
tho Congress to Mr. Iyongar and his followers 
if the latter persisted in their attitude, where- 
upon another effort was made to effect a com- 
promise. This timo a quarrel arose as to whether 
the Nehru Report should be “ approved ” or 
" adopted ”, and Mr. Gandhi declared ” This 
diplomacy stinks in iny nostrils " Although 
the second draft deleted the portion asking the 
President to forward the resolution to the 
Viceroy, it did not meet with all-round approval. 
A third resolution was then drafted reducing 
the time limit to one year. This Mr. Jyengar 
agreed to support blit the other ” Indopen- 
deneowallahs ” were opposed to it. The final 
resolution approved of the Nehru Report as a 
great step in political advance and, whilst 
adhering to tho Madras resolution on indepen- 


dence, the Congress was prepared, subject to 
the exigencies of the political situation, to 
adopt the Nehru constitution, if it was accepted 
by tho British Parliament before the expiry 
ot 1929 ; and if that did not happen the Congress 
would revive non-violent non-co-operation ; 
Congressmen could, in the meanwhile, curry 
on. propaganda for independence Mr. Gandhi 
jointed out that Dominion status was not 
nconsistent with the sort of independence 
desired by Indians of all parties ; but amend- 
ments were moved in the open Congress, one 
of which accepted only the political solution 
of tho report, another only tho communal 
solution, while a third was Communist m tone. 
Eventually, however, the motion was carried by 
majority ot 1,300 to 900. 

Mr. Gandhi’s re-entry into politics was sig- 
nalised by a resolution which asked Indians to 
adopt in cases of specific grievances the kind 
of civil disobedient e and non-payment of taxes 
practised by the people of Bardoll taluka in 
Gujerat as a protest against the revised land 
assessment It was also resolved to boycott 
foreign doth, use khuddar, remove untoucha- 
oility and carry on village reconstruction, 
with a view to devising sanction for enforcing 
the Nehru demands. 


The National Liberal Federation. 


The definite breach between the moderate 
and extremist elements in the Congress at its 
special session in Bombay in August 1918 ( vide 
1919 edition of this book) witnessed the birth of 
the National Liberal Federation which has, since 
then, been the platform of Indian moderate 
leaders. It held its first session in 
Bombay in 1918. Sir Surendranath Banerjee 
presiding. The Federation adopted for its 
creed the old Congress formula which 
was set aside by the Nagpur Congress. 

Those who had held the Federation in high 
esteem for its moderation, sobriety and balanced 
judgment suffered a rude shock in 1927 when 
the Liberal body and* its leading lights proved 
the saying, ” If you scratch a Liberal you will 
find an extremist.” Liberal leaders bade good- 
bye to their avowed principle of co-operation 
with the Government when they expressed them- 
selves in favour of a boycott of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Reforms on the ground 
that there was no Indian on it. 

Thenceforward Liberal polities became nega- 
tive and barren, and leaders who had enjoyed 
a reputation for sane-thinking came to be 
regarded as the ” wild men ” of the Congress. 
Boycott was the breath of their nostrils, although 
they were declaring now and then that the door 
wat still open for Government to ” make a 
gesture co-operation ”. Their monotonous 
stagnation was, however, slightly relieved by the 
efforts at constitution making undertaken at 
the instance of the Congress. Liberals heartily 


co-operated In this endeavour and attended the 
All Parties Conference summoned by the 
(Congress in the middle of the year. Sir Tei 
Bahadur Sapru, President of the Liberal 
Federation, consented to serve on the Committee 
appointed by the Conference to draft a constitu- 
tion for India After months of toil the 
Committee produced a constitution according 
to which Tilda would enjoy the status of t h e 
Dominions of the British Empire. The report 
also offered a solution for the communal di ssen- 
sions and a formula to govern the relations 
betweeu British India and the Indian States. 
It was, in a sense, a Liberal document, for the 
Liberals were the only group of men in the 
country who unanimously and unreservedly 
accepted the entire report, v.hile a comparatively 
small, but none the less vocal, section of 
Congressmen and the bulk of Muslims were 
opposed to the main recommendations of the 
Committee. It was no wonder, therefore, that 
the Liberals who took part in the All-Parties 
Convention, which met at Calcutta before the 
Congress to consider the report, accorded their 
whole-hearted support to the scheme, which, 
with minor changes, was adopted by the Con- 
vention . 

The 1928 Session- — After the main work of 
the Convention had been completed the Liberals 
held their annual meeting of the Federation at 
Allahabad on the last day of the year under tho 
Presidency of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. “I venture 
to think, said ” Sir Chimanlal In his address 
to the Federation, “ that every reasonable mind 
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should accept the goal of Dominion status. 
Dominion status meets all national aspirations 
and carries with it the protection, safety and 
other advantages of partnership in the most 
powerful Empire in the world. He pointed 
out the inconsistency of the Congress compro- 
mise resolution on Dominion status which 
contained a threat to revive non-co-operation, 
with a view to achieving independence, after a 
certain period, if Dominion status was not 
conceded by the British. Sir Chim&nlal added 
that those who affirmed independence as 
their goal could not be honest believers in 
Dominion status and that those who believed in 
Dominion status within the Empire could not 
countenance such an ultimatum. He gave a 
list of the services done to the country by the 
Liberals and accused the Government of non- 
co-operating with them, adding that Govern- 
ment was responsible for creating extremism in 
the land by “ blundering and hesitating policy." 
He considered that a declaration of rights and 
the securing of all property rights were essential 
in any future constitution and drew attention to 
the menace of communism which is tlireatening 
not only the ordered progress of the country but 
the very foundations of society and the State. 
Therefore " it behoves Government and all 
right-thinking men to take all measures to stop 
this exploitaion and misleading of the masses for 
revolutionary purposes, before it is too late.” 
Sir Chimanlal advocated full provincial auto- 
nomy with the transfer of all provincial subjects 
(including law and order) to ministers. An 
element of responsibility should be introduced in 
the Central Government and, though tills meant 
the introduction of dyarchy, it would work 
satisfactorily with goodwill. 


The Federation then adopted a resolution ask- 
ing for Dominion status for India immediately, 
as "any further delay and postponement la 
fraught with danger to the mutual relations of 
India and England," Another resolution 
approved of the Nehru constitution including 
provincial autonomy and the vesting of residuary 
powers with the Central Government. A 
committee was appointed to co-operate with 
any other organisation to arrive at a formula, 
in addition to, or in substitution of, the Nehru 
solution, for the settlement of communal 
differences. The Federation urged the intro- 
duction of Reforms in Indian States and 
welcomed the proposal to arrange for representa- 
tives of British India and Indian States to meet 
and discuss their respective points of view with 
a view to arriving at a settlement acceptable 
to both . 


An insight into the real state of mind of the 
Liberals at present was furnished by the con- 
cluding remarks of the President of the Federa- 
tion who issued a grave warning to Government, 
The trusteeship of England, he declared, was 
coming to an end. Britian had to deal with a 
people who had attained majority and were 
demanding from the so-called trustees their pro- 
perty and also asking for accounts. The British 
must change their mentality and must realise 
the mentality that was growing in the country, 
which, if not guided properly, would swallow 
everything. " It will swallow Dominion status 
and even British connection and British trade. 
If Government docs not heed our voice and take 
our modest counsel into consideration. Heaven 
only knows what the consequences will be,” 


The Moslem League. 


The All-India Moslem League came into 
being In 1906 out of the universal desire among 
leading Mussalmans at that time for an effective 
organisation to protect their communal interests . 
With a view to secure separate Muslim repre- 
sentation in the legislative bodies of the land 
under the Minto-Morley scheme of constitu- 
tional refonns then under discussion, Indian 
Moslems who had been hitherto keeping aloof 
from politics organised the League. Its original 
objects were the promotion of loyalty to British 
Government, the protection of political and 
other rights of Mussalmans and to place their 
needs and aspirations before Government in 
temperate language and to promote intcr-com- 
munal unity without prejudice to the other 
objects of the League. Moslem opinion slowly 
advanced : and in 1913 the securing of self- 
government within the British Empire was in- 
cluded in the objects. The League was a power- 


ful and Influential body fh 1916 and 1917, and 
what is known as the Lucknow pact of com- 
munal representation arrived at between the 
League and the Congress in 1916 was bodily 
incorporated in the Government of India Act, 
1919. The birth of the Khllafat Committee 
however overshadowed the League which from 
1919 had almost disappeared till April 1023 
when it met for a brief period under the pre- 
sidentship of the late Mr. Bhurgri, but had to be 
adjourned for want of a quorum. In 19*4, 
however, some influential Moslem leaders tike 
Mr. M. A. Jinn ah thought that the Khllafat 
Committee’s functions having ceased In view 
of the Turkish deposition of the Khalifa decided 
to revive the League which met under Mt. 
Jinnah's chairmanship at Lahore in May 1924. 
The Lahore session practically did nothing else 
save to reorganise the scattered branches of the 
I League. 
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The League in 1923*27.— The 1925 and 
1026 sessions of the League were noted for 
their virility. The Muslims displayed greater 
allegiance to their communal organisation in 
proportion to the loyalty of the Hindus to their 
Maha Sabha. Suspicion and distrust, enmity 
and open hostility began to prevail between the 
two communities. Proportionate distribution 
of the loaves and fishes of office, on the political 
side, and the questions of the Hindus playing 
music before mosques and the Mahometans 
killing cows, on the religious side, constituted the 
points of difference which frequently led to 
inter-communal riots. The situation was 
regarded with grave concern by serious minded 
leaders, some of whom, under the leadership of 
Mr. Jinnali, met at Delhi early in 1927 and offered, 
in the name of the Muslims, to surrender their 
right to communal electorates, provided, among 
other things, Hind was constituted into a separate 
province and reforms wore introduced in the 
N. W. Frontier Provinces and Baluchistan. 
This offer, however, was acceptable neither to 
the Hindus nor the Muslim masses who 
insisted on the continuance of the separate 
electorates A schism set in the Muslim 
League which was accentuated by the announce- 
ment of the personnel of the Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indian Reforms. The non-inclusion of 
Indians on the Commission was construed by a 
certain section of the Muslims as an Insult to 
India ; and those who held this view decided to 
boycott the Commission. The majority of the 
community, however, thought otherwise and 
saw groat advantages in co-operating in the 
Parliamentary inquiry and placing before the 
Commission the demands of the community. 
Both sections strovo to capture the League.* 
The venue of the session was an important factor* 
and it was thought that if it were held at Lahore, 
which was the stronghold of the pro-Comnm- 
sioners, the decision would go against the anti- 
Commissioners ; so the latter manoeuvred to 
hold the st'ssion at Calcutta. This was achieved 
by means of a scries of irregularities in procedure 
which were resented by the Punjab section. 
The split in the League became definite with the 
holding of two sessions, one at Lahore which 
decided to cooperate with the Commission and 
the other at Calcutta which voted for boycott. 

The two sections drifted further and further 
notwithstanding efforts at approehement made 
from time to time. The cleavage in the League 
became permanent, so that those who differed 
from it and at the sante time desired to formulate 
the views of the entire community with regard 
to the future constitution of India had to call a 
separate conference outside the League. The 
report of the Committee of the All Parties 
Conference indicated the direction in which 
the wind was blowing, and the Muslims could 
not with prudence allow their claims to go 
unrepresented. The League was no more 
representative of the entire community, hence 
tho birth of the All Parties Muslim Conference. 

The 1928 Session .—The League— or what 
was loft of it after tho secession by the Shaft 
school — met at Calcutta in 1028. Its position 
was by no means enviable. On the one hand, a 
rival organisation was being formed in the 
shapo of the All Parties Conference which bade 
fair to become a permanent body, while the 


Congress and the All Parties Convention treated 
the Loaguo with scant courtesy. The League 
session opened with the speech of the President, 
the Maharaja of Mahmudabad, and concluded 
after reaching a decision not to co-operate with 
the All Parties Muslim Conference. The 
Maharaja of Muhmudab&d declared that India’s 
membership of the British Commonwealth gave 
her a place of undoubtable security and asked 
whether India could conceive of isolation at a 
time when Indian nationalism was in an ascent 
stage. They would have to pass through 
laborious decades before they reached sturdy 
manhood, ho added. He favoured the Nehru 
Report in its entirety ami advised the League 
to send its delegates to confei with leaders of 
other parties and organisations in the Convention 
with a view to arriving at a settlement of the 
communal problems. The Subjects Committee 
of the TiCague followed his advice and sent 20 
delegates to the Convention, but to 110 purpose. 
Despite Mr. Jinnah’s powerful exhortation and 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s warning, the Convention 
spurned the Muslims’ demand for the reservation 
of two-thirds the number of seats in the Assembly 
for Muslims and the vesting of residuary powers 
in the provinces. The final act of estrangement 
mine when Mr. Jinnah walked out of the Com- 
mittee of the Convention after a futile endeavour 
to reach a settlement on the communal question. 
The League again met, decided to non-co- 
operate with the All Parties Muslim Conference 
and adjourned sine die, empowering the Council 
of the League to call a session of the League not 
later than May 1929. 

The All Parties Muslim Conference.— 

The publication of the Nehru Report hastened 
the advent of the All Parties Muslim Conference. 
As one of the sjieakers remarked, every provision 
of the report meant some disadvantage to the 
Muslims and some ad'N antago to the Hindus- 
The Conference was called to counter-act 
the effect of tho Nehru Report and to formulate 
the Muslim community’s demand in regard 
to tho future constitution of India. By no 
means was this an easy task ; for notwithstanding 
tho refusal of the Jinnah Leaguers to parti- 
cipate in the proceedings, the Conference Was 
attended by almost all tho prominent Muslim 
leaders of the country, including a very large 
number of the members of the Councils and the 
Assembly. Although all were determined to 
maintain tho cultural entity of the Muslims 
intact and to voice Muslim claims with a united 
voice, there were certain irreconcilable elements 
whom it was difficult to bring to agree to a com- 
mon formula. There was ready agreement on 
the unsuitability of tho Nehru Report, but differ- 
ence of opinion prevailed with regard to the 
goal of India. Persons like Mr. Mahomed Ail 
stood for complete independence and, of course, 
for the boycott of the Commission ; while Sir 
Mahomed Shaft, who had a very large following, 
favoured co-operation with the Commission in 
the framing of a constitution within the Empire. 
Things wore a gloomy aspect for a while, but, 
thanks mainly to tho tact of tho President, 
tho Aga Khan, a compromise was reached 
whereby the mention either of “ Dominion 
status’’ or ” Independence ” was omitted 
from the resolution put before the Conference 
which demanded merely “a federal constitution". 
Simiarly it referred neither to the Simon Com- 
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mission nor to the Nehru Report, but insisted on 
compliance with the demands of the Conference 
by any agency which devised a constitution. 

The outstanding features of the Conference 
were its representative and influential character 
and the Presidential address. The latter was a 
concise but a forcible statement which empha- 
sised the resolve of the community to maintain 
its cultural entity. His Highness pleaded for 
closer contact between the leaders of the Muslim 
community and the masses, so that the opinions 


of the latter might be correctly understood and 
given effect to. The Aga Khan also pleaded for 
tolerance in respect of cow killing and pointed 
out that the practice was not enjoined by Islam . 
“ Certainly there is no need to parade sacrificial 
rites. The flesh and blood of animals do not 
reach God," he added. The speech produced 
great effect and the whole session impressed the 
delegates so well that a proposal was seriously 
mooted to make the Conference a permanent 
organisation. If this is accomplished, the 
Muslim League will have a serious rival. 


The Khilafat Committee. 


The Central Khilafat Committee owed its 
origin to the reticence shown by the All -India 
Congress Committee in 1920 to the question 
of the Khilafat and Non-co-operation. Messrs. 
Gandhi and Shaukat Ali started this organi- 
sation with a view to educative propaganda 
throughout the country and, if possible, to 
capture the Congress. The object of the Com- 
mittee was stated to be the righting of the 
Khilafat “wrongs/* As a result of intensive 
propaganda mainly led by Mr. Gandhi him- 
self, prominent Indian publicists supported the 
view that the Indian Moslems being deeply 
concerned over the “exploitation of the Holy 
places of Islam/’ had a right to expect the 
Hindus to help them In securing their rights. 
Soon after, the Madras Khilafat Conference 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Shaukat Ali 
unfolded a programme of progressive non-co- 
operation and appealed to the country for 
support. The Khilafat Committee, with the 
huge funds at its disposal, was able to draft in 
a large number of delegates to the Calcutta 
special Congress in 1920 when the non-co-oper- 
ation programme was accepted by that body 
with two more objects added to it, namely, the 
obtaining of Swaraj and the righting of the 
Punjab wrongs. 

With the deposition of the Khalifa by the 
Kemalists and the revival of the Moslem 
League, the Committee’s activities have been 
considerably restricted. Recently the Com- 
mittee sent a deputation to Nejd to intervene 
and settle the dispute between the warring 
elements. Though the Government of India 
were willing to permit a deputation of the Com- 
mittee to Turkey, the Turkish Government did 
not quite like the Idea which had consequently 
to be abandoned. 

The 1925 session of the Khilafat Conference 
was rendered lively by Mr. Hazrat Mohani 
whose speech strongly criticising Sultan Ibn 
Sand was subsequently expunged. The resolu- 
tion adopted by the conference under the Pre- 
sidentship of Mr. Abdul Kalam Azad condemned 
the British policy in Iraq and the League’s 
decision on Mosul and declared that If the 
Turks went to war on the latter issue the Con- 
ference would deem it its duty to help them. 


Since then one heard little about the public 
activities of the Committee, although many of 
its domestic quarrels engaged the attention of 
the public. Funds, however, continued to be 
collected for the “ activities ” of the Com- 
mittee which could hardly be specified. Things 
dragged on until the latter half of 1927, when the 
leaders found the Khilafat organisation a useful 
tool for purposes of their propaganda for boy- 
cotting the Statutory Commission on Indian 
Reforms. This was successfully achieved by tho 
extremist wire-pullers at Madras in 1927. 

In the next year, however, a peculiar situation 
arose as the result of the publication of tho 
Nehru Report. This document raised many 
controversial issues. Its two main recommenda- 
tions, namely, Dominion status for India and 
joint electorates with temporary reservation 
of seats, were not acceptable to tho Khilafatists 
whose ideal was an extreme typo of nationalism 
coupled with rank communalisra. They wanted 
complete independence for India and in the 
same breath demanded the continuance of 
separate electorates. This stato of mind found 
expression at tho annual session of the Khilafat 
Conference which met in 1928 at Calcutta. 

Mr. Mahomed AH, who presided, launched a 
bitter attack on his political opponents, the 
Nehru school, and afilrmed that the Nehru 
Report had given birth to dissensions in the 
country to an unparalleled degree. He drew 
attention to the unseemly quarrel that 
was going on betwoen Nehru the father and 
Nehru the son over the Dominion status 
versus Independence issue and evoked warm 
enthusiasm among his hearers by declaring that 
the father might be responsible for the son 
dangling on the gallows. 

A resolution declaring Independence as tho 
goal of India was carried by the Conference, 
the mover remarking that Dominion status waB 
a form of slavery. Another demanded that tho 
future constitution of India should bo so framed 
as to provide for a federation of “ free and 
united states of India.” The federation should 
consist of fully autonomous provinces of India 
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and large ladiaa States and groups of smaller 
States when they join the federation. Every 
constituent member of the federation should 
possess plenary powers within its jurisdiction 
and should have its own legislature and (lovernor 
elected by itself. The residuary powers of the 
federation should rest with the constituent 
members. 

The Calcutta session of the Kliilafat Conference 
was marked by one of the worst schisms that have 
ever prevailed among the Khilafatists. Although 
this did not manfest itself in the open session 
of the Conference, the differences none the less 
burst out into a free light at a meeting of the 
Bengal Committee held to elect delegates to the 
Conference. As the Bengal Commit tee was known 
to be in favour of the Nehru Report the “ Inde- 
pendencewallahs ” sought to inliuenco the voting 


for the election of delegates which resulted In 
great confusion and the manhandling of more than 
one . Different versions of the incident are c urrent 
but it seems certain that the trouble arose in 
consequence of the All Brothers “ invading ” 
the meeting with a largo following. 

A few days after the Conference was over dis- 
turbances broke out across the North-Western 
Frontier leading to the abdication of Amantdlah 
whom the Mussulmans of India had learnt to 
regard as the ” King of Islam.” They had 
fondly hoped that Muslims all over the world 
could be brought together under this new 
” Khalifa,” but it was not to be. They had, 
therefore, to rest content with expressing 
sympathy for Amamillah and offering, if the 
Government of India permitted them to do so 
to help Amanullah regain ids throne. 


The Indian Legislature. 


ilis Excellency the Viceroy’s address formally 
inaugurating the Winter Session of the Indian 
legislature at Delhi on 2nd February 1928 was 
more than usually important because of its 
special reference to tho approaching visit of the 
Statutory Commission. Tt was almost wholly 
devoted to that subject. It had, he said, been 
freely said that His Majesty’s Government had 
dono Indians injustice by denying them 
adequate means to bring Indian influence to bear 
upon the proceedings of the Inquiry, but such 
charges arose in part from failure to appredato 
features of the scheme which lie thought had 
already sufficiently plainly been stated : 

“ Apart from such misapprehensions, I am 
free to admit that the question of whether or 
not better means could have been devised for 
associating Indian opinion witli the 
Inquiry which Parliament is bound to undertake 
is one on which every man is entitled to hold his 
own view. But though Indian leaders have the 
right, if they wish, to say that His Majesty’s 
Government iiave effoson the wrong method of 
such association (of Indians in the inquiry), 
they are not. at liberty if they desire to retain the 
character of true counesellors of the people or 
of honest controversialists to say that His 
Majesty’s Government have not sought means 
ana I would add very full aud very unprece- 
dented means of placing Indians in a position 
to take an ample share with them in the evolution 
of their country’s future,” 

The Viceroy went on to point out that in 
such matters the mere form of procedure was 
of secondary importance. “ It is well to 
remember that constitutional forms are nothing 
but instruments in the hands of men, responding 
to the skill of the craftsman as the plain chisel 
in, the hand of the expert sculptor. And as 
men afo greater than the instruments they 
use, we gravely err if we suppose that complaint, 
however loud, of the tools which circumstance 


has placed in our hands, will suffice to induce 
posterity to hold us guiltless if in the result 
our workmanship whether through lack of will 
or of capacity is found wanting. Whatever men 
may be tempted to think at the present moment , 

I dare predict that tho searching inquest of 
history will not fail to return judgment against 
those who bought to use their power to hinder 
when it was in their power to help.” 

His Excellency turned to the common state- 
ment that His Majesty’s Government had 
deliberately insulted India by excluding Indians 
from the personnel of the Commission. Honour 
and self-respect, ho said, are not enhanced by 
creating affronts in our imagination where none 
in fact exists. “ In the present case, British 
statesmen of all parties have stated in terms 
admitting of no misconception that the appoint- 
ment of a Parliamentary Commission was in no 
way intended as any affront to India. Time 
and again this assertion has been repeated 
and I would ask in all sincerity by what right do 
leaders of Indian opinion, who are as jealous 
as I am of their own good faith, and would 
resent as sliarply as I any refusal to believe 
their word, impugn tho good faith and disbelieve 
the plain word of others.” 

“The Commission,” said the Viceroy, “has 
been appointed with the assent and co-operation 
of all British parties. They will carry tlirough 
their Inquiry with, it is hoped, the generous 
assistance of all shades of Indian opinion. 
Rut whether such assistance is offered or with- 
held, the. inquiry will proceed and a report will 
be presented to Parliament on which Parliament 
will take whatever action it deem? appropriate.” 

The political spirit which His Excellency in 
tills address endeavoured to dispel brooded over 
tho proceedings of most of the session. 

The first official business was the formal 
introduction of a new Reserve 'dank of India 
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Bill. The first Bill of this nature was intro- 
duced in the preceding Simla session. The 
endeavour of a section of the House to secure 

S olitical representation upon the Bank’s 
irectorate led to protracted negotiations and 
eventually Government found to passage of the 
measure impossible. During the winter, the 
Finance Member (8ir Basil Blackett) visited 
London and thereafter drew up a new Bill which 
was calculated to meet the reasonable views of all 
parties concerned. How to proceed with the 
new measure without delay was problematical, 
because the original Bill had not formally been 
withdrawn. Government, being anxious to 
consult the best wishes of the Assembly and its 
President, adopted the plan of leaving the old 
Bill alone and gazetting the new one, so that 
it might be proceeded with at the earliest 
possible moment in the new session. It was, 
in fact, put down on the Order Paper for intro- 
duction on the day preceding the Viceroy’s 
inaugural speech. 

When the Bill was reached on the Order 
Paper, the President first called on Mr. Aney, 
a Maliratta member, who had given notice of a 
point of order. The latter said the course 
taken by Government was derogatory to the 
dignity of the House even though it might 
technically be legal. There was some discussion, 
In the course of which the {Secretary in the 
Legislative Department in a long speech showed 
that under the Rules of the House and in accor- 
dance with precedent the proposed procedure 
was in order. The President, in a long written 
statement, said the first question was whether 
the method adopted so violated the proprieties 
of tho House as to constitute an abuse of its 
forms and procedure. The second point, he 
said, was whether the procedure proposed 
was barred by the rule against repetition. Ho 
held that the method chosen would not be 
repetition but violated the proprieties of the 
House and was an abuse of its procedure, 
wherefore he declined to call upon the Finance 
Member to introduce his Bill. 

Government thereupon decided to proceed 
with their original Bank Bill and its considera- 
tion was again taken up, together with a large 
lumber of amendments. The debate con- 
tinued nearly three days and a motion for 
postponement sine die was then adopted no in 
:on, it having been moved by a non -official 
member and the Finance Member intimating 
that if the House desired adjournment he was 
willing. 

The Army Secretary moved consideration of a 
Bill to amend the Indian Territorial Force Act 
n accordance with the proposals of the Auxiliary 
Jtnd Territorial Force Committee. There was 
little debate and on the motion of a non-official 
member the measure was sent to Select Com- 
mittee. The Bame course was followed in 
regard to the Auxiliary Force Amendment Bill, 
similarly arising. Both Bills were later, without 
substantial amendment, passed into law. The 
Army Secretary also moved reference to Select 
Committee of a Bill to provide for the applica- 
tion of the British Naval Discipline Act to the 
Indian Navy. This was the piece of legislation 
required to fulfil the conditions necessary to the 
formal conversion of the Royal Indian Marine 
into the Royal Indian Navy with right to fly 


the White Ensign. A member of the Congress 
party immediately opposed the motion on the 
ground that expenditure on the new Navy 
would not be under control by the Assembly. 
There was considerable debate and the motion 
was rejected by 55 votes to 54. The effect of 
the rejection is that the plan for the constitution 
of the new fighting force is not incommoded, 
hut that as the force will not he under a Disci- 
pline Act corresponding with that of other por- 
tions of His Majesty’s naval forces it will not 
have the right to fly the White Ensign or to be 
termed Royal Indian Navy. 

The Statutory Commission on February 0th 
addressed to H E. the Viceroy a letter the 
main purport of which was to invite the Indian 
Legislature to elect a Central Committee of 
co-operation with them in their inquiry. Lala 
Lajpat Rai, leader of tin? Nationalist Party in 
the Assembly, moved ou 10th February a recom- 
mendation “ that the present constitution 
and scheme of the Statutory Commission are 
wholly unacceptable to this House and that this 
House will therefore have nothing to do with 
the Commission at any stage and in any form.” 
The debate lasted two clays and apart from 
Government’s efforts to encourage a spirit of 
moderation and reasonableness was mainly 
characterised by division of opinion between 
Hindus and Muslims and on the part of the 
former the strong assertion of tho non-co-opera- 
tion theory which has been the l\all mark of the 
Swaraj Party led by Motilal Nehru since before 
the inauguration of the Montagu -Chelmsford 
Reforms. From the Muslim standpoint Sir 
Zulfiqar All Khan moved to the original resolu- 
tion an amendment declaring “that the proce- 
dure put forward by tho Indian Statutory 
Commission merits the favourable consideration 
of this Assembly.” The President at the 
conclusion of the debate first put tho Resolution 
to the vote and it was adopted by 08 votes 
to 62. 

An outstanding feature of the debate was a 
speech by Pandit Motilal Nehru reaffirming 
his position of non-co-operation. He said that 
his party would at the outset have omitted the 
word “ present ” appearing at the beginning of 
Lala Lajpat Jlai’s resolution (as quoted above). 
He argued that the Congress was not concerned 
with this man or that man, but took its stand 
upon tho broad principle “ that Parliament 
and the British public and the British Govern- 
ment have no shadow oi a right to force a 
Constitution upon us against our will.” 
Doubtless, he said, so long as India was held in 
her present complete subjection, Britain and 
Parliament could enforce their will at tho point 
of the bayonet : “ but when you talk of giving 
a measure of freedom to the subject nation, 
it is hypocrisy, it is dishonesty, to rely upon 
laws to which that people were not parties, 
to rely upon those lavs, to restrict tho limits 
within which such measure of liberty is to be 
given.” The Pundit asserted that “ Congress 
stands to-day for complete independence.” 
He showed how he had at various times in tho 
Assembly brought forward statements and 
resolutions on the subject and he added : 

" The Congress met and with due regard to 
all that had happened it definitely and clearly 
laid down that its goal was complete indepen* 
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deuce. By that I stand and I say by that the 
whole country stands. It Is true that various 
constitutions have been suggested and various 
parties talk of Dominion status, by which is 
understood the kind of Government which 
prevails in Canada, in South Africa, in Australia 
and in the Free State of Ireland. Now, I want 
it to bo clearly understood that while the Con- 
gress stands for complete independence, it is 
fully prepared to consult and Confer with all 
the other parties concerned, including the 
Government, as to the kind of constitution 
which is to be framed and which is suitable to the 
circumstances. Now, it is clear that however 
complete the independence may be there must 
he some transition period and some transitory 
provisions to apply to that period. When I 
say that all parties in India are agreed upon 
complete independence I mean that when some 
talk of Dominion status and things like that, 
all that is meant by them is that that would be 
only a kind of transitional constitution m order 
to attain to the goal of Independence.” 

He further said : “ My Party has no desire 
whatever to consult any extraneous body as 
to what that constitutional is going to be except 
in so far as the*! interests of tliat body itself may 
be involved and for that purpose we are ready 
to negotiate, we are ready to enter into arrange- 
ments, for the protection of British as well as 
any other interests that there may he in this 

country Our position is tliat 

we gain our independence whenever it has to 
come, in the near or distant future, not by the 
aid of the British Government or through Par- 
liament but by self-determination and by our 
own strength. That is the decision of the 
Congress " 

The same subject came under discussion in tho 
Council of State on February 22nd when two 
resolutions were moved, the first and original 
resolution being byMr.P.C. D. Chari and recom- 
mending the appointment of a Committee to 
co-operate with the Statutory Commission 
subject to certain conditions and the other, 
In the form of an amendment by Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhai, recommending its appointment 
according to the conditions offered in Sir John 
Simon’s letter of February 6th. The main feature 
of the debate was a powerful speech by Sir 
Sankaran Nair, formerly member of the Vice- 
roy's Executive Council, who said it could 
not be questioned that Parliament was the 
final arbiter in tho matter, that the formation 
of a Committee would give Indian politicians a 
superb chance to put forth their views both to 
Parliament and to the whole world and that the 
arguments put forward in support of the boycott 
of the Commission were the most convincing 
reasons why tho Committee of Co-operation 
should be appointed. The resolution to appoint 
a Committee to co-operate on the terms laid 
down by the Statutory Commission was adopted 
by 34 votes to 13. 

The annual Railway Budget was presented 
by the Hon. Sir George Rainy, Railway Member, 
in the Legislative Assembly and by the Hon, 
Sir Austin Hadow, Chief Commissioner for Rail- 
ways, in the Council of State, on 20th February. 
It showed that on the final figures for tho past 
year total receipts on commercial lines were 
estimated at Rs. 103fc crores or nearly Rs. 5 


crores higher than in the preceding year and 
expenditure Rs. 90 2/3 crores, an increase of 
Rs. lfr crores, or a little less than the increase 
in interest charges during tho same period. 
The surplus of receipts over expenditure was 
estimated at Rs. 12$ crores, as against Rs. 9 
in the Budget and of that strategic railways 
absorbed Rs. 1 2/3 crores, Rs. 4f crores went 
to the railway reserve fund and the contribution 
to general revenue was left at Rs. 0| crores. 

For the ensuing year. Government proposed 
reductions in 3rd class fares, in parcels and 
luggage charges aud in four classes of goods rates, 
namely on keroslne, on manure and oilcake, on 
jagrl and on grain, pulses and oilseeds — all heads 
selected with special concern for the interests 
of the poorer classes and agriculturists. Allowing 
for these changes, the Budget for 1928-29 
showed estimated receipts of Rs. 103 crores, total 
charges Rs. 93 crores, surplus Rs. 9 crores, 
contribution to revenues Rs. 5$ crores and 
contribution to railway reserve fund Rs. 3$ 
crores. 

Sir George Rainy emphasized the benefit 
which both railways and the general Budget 
had received from the separation of railway 
accounts from general accounts and showed' 
tliat ills Department had instituted special 
investigations In that regard with a view to 
the review of the separation arrangement which 
was due to come in the ensuing year if the 
Assembly desired it. 

The debates on the Budget were of the custo- 
mary semi- political tenor, heavily stressed 
points being control by the Assembly, alleged 
racial distinctions in the subordinate depart- 
ments and the demand for rapid Indiauisation 
of the superior railway services. 

The annual general Budget, the last to 
be prepared by the Hon. Sir Basil Blackett, 
was submitted to the Assembly by him and to 
the Council of State by the Financial Secretary 
on 29th February. The final accounts for 1926-27 
showed a surplus of Rs. 296 lakhs against the 
revised estimate of Rs. 282 lakhs. The con- 
cluding year having shown general trade improve- 
ment, the final revised estimates Budget showed 
revenue and expenditure both at Rs. 125*26 
crores, or within Rs. 3 lakhs of tho original 
estimates. The Budget proposals for the 
ensuing year showed on the existing basis of 
taxation a revenue of Rs. 132*23 crores, 
including Rs. 258 lakhs of unreinitted Provincial 
Contributions, but not including any assistance 
from the revenue reserve fund, and expenditure 
Rs. 129*60 crores, leaving a surplus of Rs. 203 
lakhs, which Government regarded as recurrent. 
Out of this, the Budget provided for the sacrifice 
of Rs. 253 lakhs for the final extinction of 
Provincial Contributions, a step which would 
thus leave a net surplus of 11s. 5 lakhs. 

A special feature of the Budget was the satis- 
factory Ways and Means statement which it 
contained. In the five years since 31st March 
1913, when the era of post-war deficits ended, 
unproductive debt was diminished by Rs. 70 
crores. The aggregate debt increased by Rs. 
113 crores, the net result of this reductiou and 
of an increase of Rs. 1,89 crores in productive 
debt. The Finance Department hoped 
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before the end of the new financial year almost to 
liquidate the debt due to the five years of revenue 
deficits — 1918-23 ; and anticipated that if the 
present rate of progress could be maintained 
the unproductive debt would altogether vanish 
in about 12 years. 

The Budget debates in the Assembly were, 
as usual, the occasion of considerable political 
demonstration, but the Budget and the taxation 
proposals for the ensuing year were passed 
without substantial change. 

Among other noteworthy legislation dealt 
with during the Budget session were sundry 
tariff matters of greater or less general impor- 
tance. 

AUTUMN SESSION. 

The annual autumn session of the Legislature 
commenced in Simla on 4th September and con- 
tinued until the afternoon of 25th September. 
Three main items of business arose, namely, 
the appointment of a Committee to co-operate 
with tlie Statutory Commission, the submission 
by Government to the Legislative Assembly 
of a Bill authorising the expulsion of immigrant 
communist agitators and the question of the 
creation of a separate Assembly Secretariat. 
Another question of importance was a Bill by 
llai Saheb Harbilas Sarda for the prevention of 
child marriages, on which the Select Committee 
report came before the Assembly. 

The Government of India decided, in consulta- 
tion with the chairman of the Statutory Com- 
mission, that the Central Committee to co- 
operate with the Statutory Commission should 
consist of nine members of whom three should 
he elected by the Council of State. The Council 
of State elected Sir Sankaran Nair, Sir Arthur 
Froorn and Nawab All Khan, there being keen 
competition for places and a number of candidates 
standing. The parties on the Lett of the 
Assembly showing no desire to elect members 
from that House, the Viceroy nominated five 
members to the Committee from it. Their 
names are Sir Zulflkar Ali Khan, Dr . E . A . Suhra- 
wardy, Sir Hari Singh Gour, Kao Bahadur 
M. C. Rajah, Mr. Kikabhai Premchand. His 
Excellency further nominated Sardar Bahadur 
Shivdev Singh Uberoi, a member of the Council 
of Stab*, to represent the Sikhs. Government 
appointed Sir Sankaran Nair, chairman of the 
Committee, which commenced its sittings forth- 
with. 

Government in presenting to the Legislative 
Assembly their Bill for the expulsion of immi- 
grant Communist Agitators who aimed at the 
destruction of tiie political, social or economic 
organisation of the country asserted their 
judgment that a dangerous situation had arisen 
and that drastic measures were necessary 
satisfactorily to meet it. The principal feature 
of their Bill was the provision of special powers 
for executive action. The Congress Party led 
opposition to the measure at every stage, Pundit 
Motilal Nehru and Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, both 
of whom had recenty visited Moscow, strongly 
denouncing the measure and what was described 
as the propaganda against communism. The 
leader of the Nationalist party and his followers 
appeared to think that the dangerous doctrines 
of communism would never attract support in 


India and that to exclude the preaching of 
communism would be to refuso hospitality to 
ideas from other parts of the world. The leader 
of the Independent party opposed the measure on 
the ground that to assent to it would ho to provide 
Govern ment with an argument for obtaining 
similarly drastic new executive powers against 
Indians, The Muslim elected members were 
almost solidly for the Bill and Muslim members 
of the Independent party left it on that account. 
The Bill was referred to Select Committee by a 
small majority vote but on the motion that the 
Select Committee’s report be taken into consi- 
deration a division resulted in a tie and tho 
President gave a casting vote against the Bill 
on the ground that it was an extraordinary 
measure which should not be allowed to pass 
unless its promoters obtained a clear majority. 

The President read a lengthy statement setting 
out his views in favour of the establishment of a 
Separate Secretariat for the Legislative 
Assembly and his reasons for disagreeing with 
the objections raised by Government to some 
of its particulars, especially to the proposal 
that the new Department should be plaeed 
directly under the administrative charge of the 
President. Government two days later replied 
with a statement showing their side of the ease 
and published their Despatch to tho Secretary 
of State in the matter. This doeument showed 
that in principle Government agreed with tho 
President's proposal and favoured its early 
adoption but that they disagreed on the question 
of administration. There followed certain 
private conferences between the President and 
Party leaders, including the Home Member as 
leader of the House. Then followed a debate 
whic h showed a general measure of agreement in 
the plan of placing the administration of the 
new department directly under H. E the 
Viceroy but subject to the condition, suggested 
in certain quarters, that the main burden of 
dealing with the separate secretariat staff and 
with questions connected with it should be 
undertaken by the Public Services Commission 
( H . E. the Viceroy in an address to the Assembly 
on 28th January 1921) announced that, with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, a settlement 
had been reached on those lines and the new 
Secretariat was instituted in time for the 1929 
Budget session.) 

Rai Saheb Harbilas Sarda’s Bill for the preven- 
tion of Child Marriages was in its original form 
confined to Hindus and merely provided that 
child marriages should not be valid. The Select 
Committee extended it by making it cover all 
communities and altered it by inserting provi- 
sions making the solemnisation of child marriages 
or participation in their solemnisation, a criminal 
offence. These changes aroused considerable 
new opposition in addition to the earlier wide- 
spread opposition of orthodox Hindus. Tho 
Muslims largely objected to the Bill being 
extended to their community on the ground not 
that they desire child marriages or make them 
but that, some provisions of the new measure 
conflict with their religious law. There arose 
the general objection to endeavouring a social 
reform of the kind desired by legislation. The 
debates on the Bill were not completed by the 
end of the session, so that the final conclusion of 
the matter stood over. 
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1028 was a year of progress for Sport in India 
a definite move towards the better control of 
the various branches having taken place. Pre- 
viously only Pacing was controlled in the real 
sense of the word but at the end of 1 928 there 
Were Associations in being which were looking 
after the interests of Cricket, Hockey, Boxing, 
Football and Athletics. Things are still far 
from being satisfactory, when compared with 
Continental countries or America for instance, 
but a dwtinct advance lias been made. The 
Indian Board of Cricket Control with its several 
Pro\incial Control Boards should help the 
“ King of Carnes” to take a big step forward 
and the time may not be far distant when India 
will be taking part in Test Matches. The good 
a proper organisation can do for any game is 
reflected in the success of the Indian Hockey 
Team which won the Olympic Games tournament, 
the first Olympic honour India has won. Pro- 
vincial Hockey Associations are now in being and 
t lie game should make turther progress. 
Another sporting organisation which came into 
being dining 1928 is the Railway Spoits 
Association, which will look after, and encourage 
sports among the employees of India's vast 
railways and a successful football and boxing 
tournament was held. 

Football lias two local Associations at 
Bombay and Calcutta which looks after the 
game in the Bengal and the Bombay Presidencies 
but there is still room lor more and an All 
India Federation would improve matters con- 
siderably. The main tournaments of the year, 
the I.F.A. Shield, tho Durand, Rovers and 
Lahore Trades Cups were all very successful. 

Amateur Boxing is making great strides, espe- 
cially in the Bombay Presidency and in the Ar- 
my but so far there is no All India controlling 
body. The professional side of the sport is still 
left to individual promoters but there are signs 
that a governing body may come into being. 
It will be all for the good of the game 

Athletics are looked after, to a certain extent, 
by the Indian Olympic Council but though there 
are a few Provincial Associations athletics, as 
a sport, will not make headway till more and 
better equipped grounds are available. Several of 
the big centres realise the necessity for Stadiums 
in which athletics, and other sports could be 
staged and perhaps, ip the near future, they will 
make their appearance. India sent a team to 
Amsterdam for the Olympic Games and though 
no material success was registered a lot of valua- 
ble lessons were learned. 

Tennis Booming. 

Tenuis continues to boom and the various 
tournaments all over the country were well 
supported. In the Davis Cup too, India did very 
well indeed and the signs are that in the near 
future India will be a force to be reckoned with 
in tennis circles. The various big tournaments 
in India, however, overlap somewhat and it is 
a pity that this should be so. Somehow the 
All India Championships at Allahabad do not 
draw tho cream of India’s players and the Lawn 
Tenuis Associations might, with advantage, 
change the venue of this tournament. The 
Inter- Provincial contest nrovido valuable ex- 
perience for tho promising player. 


Colonel Winsloe has been doing much props* 
ganda work for the game of Rackets and a 
revival was noticed. Several tournaments which 
had been dormant for a number of years took 
unto themselves new leases of life and the preli- 
minary steps towards forming an All India 
Rackets Associations were taken. 

Rugby is a game which has limited scope in 
India but the tournaments held at Bombay, 
Poona, and Calcutta received good support. 
There was considerable enthusiasm in Bombay 
when the local fifteen won the All India tourna- 
ment after a very long period, and though R G. 
Hopkins could only take a somewhat depleted 
team to Calcutta the men rose to the occasion 
and brought back the trophv. 

Rowing and Yachting are sports conlined to 
the favoured few, and the growth of these 
two branches of sport cannot very well be ex- 
pected to be great. Golf is played everywhere 
and all the tournaments proved very successful. 
One branch of sport which saw increased activity 
was that confined to motorists in the form of 
sprint speed trials and reliability tests and 
there is every indication that they will increase. 
In fact it is not improbable that 1929 will see 
the introduction of Dirt Track Motor Cycle Racing. 

The Richest Race. 

Racing all over India is popular. The 
Eclipse Stakes, run at Bombay, has become the 
richest race in the country, no less than a lakh 
of rupees being given as stakes. The 
classic-., the Viceroy’s and the King Emperor’s 
Cups at < ’aleutta ami the ByeullaCup at Bombay 
created the usual enthusiasm while the opening 
ol the new Barrackpore Race Course was another 
event notable in the racing records of the year. 

The Bombay Quadrangular cricket tournament* 
took additional interest this year on account of 
Prince Duleepsiughji * Ranji’s nephew *, who 
has built up a big reputation in England, playing 
in it, but despite his help the Hindus were beaten. 
The winners were the Parsis who once again 
have to thank their little slow left handed bowler, 
Jamshedji for their success. It was a victory 
which did not come too soon and Farsi cnckct 
received a fllip it badly needed. 

Sport all over India is growing, but in every 
branch expert coaching is badly needed. Espe- 
cially is this so iu Athletics. There is a wealth 
of talent In India which only requires develop- 
ing along the right lines, but at present the 
budding athlete is left to himself without the 
practical assistance of the old hand, which is 
available m other countries. When sport is 
properly organised, and there is a lot required 
in this direction yet, then perhaps India will 
become a force to be reckoned with on the play- 
ing fields. To show’ how badly such authority 
is needed, it is impassible to record any Indivi- 
dual feat of any athlete as being an Indian re- 
cord, because there is no ruling authority, or 
specified rules lor such attempts, or any particu- 
lar body who maintains a register for such 
records. It cannot be done at present unless 
every meeting in India is held under the same 
rules and with authorised officials, approved by 
the ruling body . 

A summary of the chief sporting events in 
1928 is given in the following pages. 
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Bangalore. 

Miller Cup. Distance about 7 furlongs. — 
Hajee Sir Ismail Sait’s FUntham (8st. 71bs ) 


Reylands . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Ryan's Luxmi (8st 41bs.) Burn . . . . 2 

Mr. Rcynalds Peculiar (8st* 5ibs). Cooper . . 3 
Mr. Patel’s Blyth Bachelor (9st lib ) 
Howell . . . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by l length. Tune— 1 min. 28 secs 
H. H. Yuvaraja of Mysore’s Cup. Distance 


about 1 mile. — 

Hajee Sir Ismail Sait’s Peg Anthony 8»t.) 

51bs ) Rylands . . . . . . .1 

Mrs. M. B. White’s Kilgarvan (9st. lib ) 

Aldridge 2 

Messrs. Radniore and Ruthvens Martens 
Prodigy (8st. 51bs.) J. McQuade . . 3 

Maharaja of Mysore's Lembas (8st 21bs.) 
Hill 4 


Won by 1J length. Time — 1 min. 49 1-5 
secs. 

Barton Cup (Div. I). Distance about 7 
furlongs. — 

Hoosein Kadom’s Woodapple (8st 21 bs.) 


McQuade 1 

Mr. Sheriff’s Hoojaz (8st lib ) Hylands . . 2 
Mr. Chubiblas’ Aasuf (8st. 81bs.) liay- 
moml . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Talibs Sayyad (7st 91bs ) M cokings . . 4 


Won by 3 lengths. -Time— 1 min. 41 
2-5 sec. 

Barton Cup (Div. II). Distance about 7 


furlongs. 

Syed Amin’s Aradin (8st 71bs) Haveli . . 1 
Mr. Murphy’s Baloz (8st. lib.) Mcekings . , 2 
Lt.-Col. Hill’s Samarmand (9st lib.) Hoyt . 3 
Mahomed Burgash’s Sarhan 11 (7st. lib.) 

Rosen 4 

Won by a length. Time — 1 min. 41 3-5 secs. 


Hajee Sir Ismail Salt’s Cup. Distance about 
7 furlongs. — 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore’s 


Chinese Honeymoon (8st. 41bs.) Hill . . 1 
Mrs. Maconochie’a Birkenhead (9st 2lbs.) 

Edwards 2 

Mr. H. G. Gregson’s Yrisshe (7st 51bs.) M. 

Hoyt .. 3 


Won by a head; 2l lengths ; 1 length. Time 
1 min. 31 1- 5secs. 

Southern India Cup. Distance about 7 fur. 
longs. — 

Messrs. Essaji and Bird’s Sans Pareil (7st. 

lllbs ) Stokes . . . , . . . . 1 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore’s 
Sunama (8st. 41bs.) Hill . . . . 2 

Messrs. Essaji and Bird’s Our Laddie (8st 

51bs ) Aldridge 3 

Mr. J. Murphy’s Drummer Boy (lost 71bs.) 

Meeklngs . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by a head; a neck , a head. Time, — 
lmin. 33 1-5 secs. 

JKrishnaiah Chetty Cup. Distance about 1 
milt*.— 

Mr. S. Mahalla’s Tlffah (7st. 91bs.) Mee Ic- 
ings . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. G. Ardeshir’s Najnnuainan (7st 51bs.) 

Rosen . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Mahomed Burgash’s Good Gold (8st 

lllbs.) Hoyt 3 

Mr. Abdoolla Mana’s Josimos (9st) Per- 
kins . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by l J lengths, a neck, J length. Time — 


lmin. 58 4-5«ees. 

Apollo Cup. Distance about 1 J miles, — • 

Mr. Patel's Amur (9st 61bs.) Howell . . I 

M^. ,Hoosein Rad tun’s Wood Apple (9st 

41 bs ) McQuade 2 

Messrs. Essaji and Bird’s Royal (7st 8lbs.) 

Stokes . . r. . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Mahomed Jatfer’s Palavi (8st 71bs.) 

Aldridge 4 

Won by a length. Time — 2mins. 26 secs. 

Stewards’ Cup. Distance about 1 mile. — 

Maharaja of Mysore’s Sunama (8st lib.) 

Hill 1 

Messrs. Essaji and Bird’s Our Laddie (8st. 

2Ibs.) Aldridge . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Murphy’s Drummer Boy (lost 41bs.) 

Meeklngs . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Lt.-Col. Hill's Osbourne (7st Gibs.) Hoyt . . 4 

Won by 1 length, | length, 11 lengths. 
Time — lmin. 45 secs. 
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Bangalore Cup. Distance about li miles.- 
Messrs. Sou ter and Simpson’s Splvls ( 8 st 
71bs.) Edwards . . . . . . . . 1 

Sir Ismail Sait’s Marlin (7st 6 lbs.) Stokes . . 2 
Maharaja of Venkatagirl’s Bed Cockade 

( 8 st. 01bs) Aldridge 3 

Messrs. Souter and Simpson’s White Orna- 
ment ( 8 st. 81bs.) McQuade . . . . 4 

Won by 1J lengths; } length; lengths. 
Time — lmln, 11 1-5 secs. 

Bobbili Cup. Distance about 1§ miles. — 

Mr.Tallb's Sayyad (9st. 21bs.) Howell .. 1 
Mr. Talib’s Tajilmulk (9st. 21bs ) Perkins . . 2 
Mr. S. B. Contractor's Subram (7st 1 libs .) 

Meekings 3 

Messrs. Essaji and Bird’s Royal ( 8 st lOlbs ) 
Stokes . . . . . . . . . . 4 


Time — 2mlns. 29 1-5 secs. 

R. C. T. C. Cup. Distance about 1J miles. 

Mr. A. A. R. Cope’s Red Connors (8st 41bs.) 

Edwards . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mrs. White’s Kilgarvan (9st 31bs.) Ald- 
ridge . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Sir Ismail Satt’s Peg Anthony (9st)Rylands 3 
Mr. Dee’s Sweet Friendship (7st lOlbs.) 

Cooper 4 

Won by 5 lengths. Time— 2 mins. 11 1-5 
secs. 

Madras Cup. Distance about 7 furlongs.— 


Mr. Murphy’s Primer (9st) Meekings . . 1 
Mr. Kent’s Lady Fayre ( 8 st 31bs.) Hoyt , . 2 
Messrs. Irwin Jones and Jackson’s Golconda 
( 88 t 131bs.) Hylands . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Annainall Chettiar’s Square Draw 

( 8 »t 131bs.) Hill 4 

Won by 3 lengths, 2 lengths. Time — 
Imin. 31 secs. * 


Barrackpore. 


Club Cup (DIv. I.). Distance 1 * miles.— 

Mr. A. Curlander’s Golden Pospcct ( 8 st 

lib.) Bond 1 

Messrs. Edmondson Eddis and Raddior’s 
Irish Magie ( 0 st 31bs.) Balfour . . . . 2 

Mr. H. K. Dey’s Fanos (Ost 21 bs.) Ring- 
stood . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Hajee Sir Ismail Sait's Klllamey ( 8 st 81bs.) 
Forbes 4 


Won by short head ; neck ; 1 length. 
Time— 2 mins. 104-5 secs. 
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Chib Cup (DIv. II.) Distance 1J miles.— 
Messrs. Gilford and Melyees’ Son gar (8st 
41bs.) Edwards . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. E. Dee’s Sweet Friendship (8st 41bs.) 

Cooper . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Hon. Mr. R. Gujadhar’s George’s Bird (7st 
121bs.) J. Brown . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. J.D. Scott’s Bluster (8st 71bs.) Parker . . 4 
Won by 3 lengths ; short head ; 2 lengths. 
Time— 2mins. 12 l-5secs. 

Cubitt Cup. Distance 0 furlongs, (straight). — 


Messrs. Sontar and Simpon’s Aggravation 

(7st lllbs.) 1 

Mr. U. G, Gregson’s Swan (9st 31bs.) Hut- 
chins . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. A. Curbudar’s Corhall ( 8 st 131bs.) 

Bond . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Pennick’ sDanduloo (7st lOlbs.) J. 
Brown . . , . . . . . . . 4 


Won by 1 length, 2 fc lengths ; a head. 
Time. — lmln. 13 3-fisecs. 

Barrackpore Spring Cup (Div. I). Distance 
li miles.- 

Miss R. Prophill’s Summertime ( 8 »t 91bs.) 


Ringstead . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. A. Curlender’s Clem (7st lllbs.) 

Bond . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mrs. J. Mein Austine’s Thundering Legion 
(9st 2lbs.) Edwards . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. B. E. G. Eddie’s Spring Running (8st 
61bs.)Bulfour . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by a neck, $1 ength, lfc length. Time. — 
2mins. 7 l-5sec8. 

Barrackpore Spring Cup (Div. II). Distance 
It miles.— 

Mr. Hat’s Royal Bean (8stl31bs )Marland 1 
Mr. E. Bee’s Glenbale (Hst) Cooper .. ..2 

Messrs. Edmonson Edilis and Roddick’s 
Irish Magic (7st 91hs ) Balfour . . . . 3 

Mr. T. Burridge’s Work of Art (7st 131bs.) 

March . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by $ length, li length; 2 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 7 4-5 secs. 

Bombay. 

The Turf Club Cup. Distance If miles— 

Mr. H . M. Mahomed’s Hila-Luzza- 
man (9st. 7Ibs.) Morris and Mr, 

E. L. F. De Soysa’s Tiger King Dead 
(8st. lolbs.) Howell .. .. heat 1 

Mr. Eve’s Turiek (7st, 61bs.) carried, (7st. 

6 lbs.). C. Hoyt. . 3 
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Racing, 


Mr. A. M. Khairaz’s Rehearsal (7st. 81bs.) 4 

Won by Dead heat, 1J length ; length. 

Time — 3 mins. 181-5 secs. 

The Byculla Club Cup. Distance If miles — 

H. H. the Aga Khan’s Astre D’or (8st.) 

A. C. Walker 1 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Moss (9st. 71bs.), 

Barnett . . . . 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of llajpipla’s Melesi- 
genes (9st. 41bs.), Townsend . . . . 3 

Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Ox Trot (7st. 41bs.), 

S. Black 4 

Won by f length, head, neck. Time — 8 
mins. 3-5 secs. 

The Mansfield Plate. Distance 6 furlongs — 
Mr. Shantidas Askuran's Vesington Planet 
(7st. 71bs, carried (7st. 9 lbs.), Bum . . 1 
Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Golden Quest (7st, 
121bs.) carried (7st 181bs.), Herbert . . 2 
Mr. P. B. Avasla’s Wedding Day (6st 121bs), 

carried (7st. lib.), S. Black 3 

H. H. the Aga Khan’s Quincy (9st. lOlbs ), 

A. C. Walker . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by neck, neck, neck. Time — 1 min. 

12 4-58008. 

The Cambridgeshire Stakes (Div. 1 ) Dis- 
tance 1 mile, 1 furlong — 

Mr. It. H. Galiagan’s Polyehromo (Ost. 


31bs.), Bowley . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. J. Reynolds’ Poor Scats (8st. 81bs.), 

C. Hoyt 2 

Mr. Stone’s Starboard (8st. lOlbs), ; 


Mr. Shuttleworth’s P’s and Q’s (8st. Gibs), 

A. C. Walker 4 

Won by 1 J lengths ; $ length ; 3 lengths. 
Time— lmin. 53 3-secs. 


The Cambridgeshire Stakes. (Div. 11.) Dis- 


tance 1 mile— 1 furlong — 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Gamvros (8st. 61bs.), 

J. Rosen 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Rad ha 
Piari (9st. 41bs.) U. Stokes .. ,.2 

H. H.the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Gapen- 

cais (8st 121bs.), Herbert 3 

Mr. J. J. Murphy’s Brave Colleen (8st. 
41bs.), A. C. Walker 4 


Won by neck, 1 length ; H lengths. Time— 
lmin. 54 l-5secs. 

The Kholhapur Plate. (Div. 1.) Distance 
1 mile — 

Mr. J. A. Wadia’s Kadoor Beg (7st. Gibs. 
Wried (7st. 71bs.), P, Blacfc .. .. 1 


Mr. Ebrahlm Sulleman’s Dhidha’a (8st. 


10 lbs.), Barnett 2 

Mr. Eve’s Mozan (9st. 71bs)., C. Hoyt . . 3 
Mr. S. N. Zodge’s Ahyid (9st. 81bs ), Per- 
kins 4 


Won by f length ; i length ; head. Timo — 
lmin. 49secs. 

The Rajpipla Gold Cup. Distance 1 mile — 
Mr, R. H. Gahagan’s Wild Argosy (9st. 

31bs.), Bowley 1 

IT. H. the Aga Khan’s Quincy (9st. lOlbs.), 

A. C. Walker 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Gift of 
the Glen (7st. lOlbs.), Townsend . . 3 

Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Defend (8st. 

71bs.), Bum 4 

Won by neck; head; neck. Time — lmin, 
37secs. 

The Malabar Hill Plate. Distance 0 furlongs — 
Mr. Vivian’s Eltonian (9st. 21bs.), Town- 


send 1 

Mr. V. Rosenthal’s Wooer (9st. 21bs.), 

Morris . . . . 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Invlnola 
(7st. 81bs.), R. Stokes . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Pannick’s Harvest Star (8st. 91hs.), 

L. Brown 4 


Won by neck ; head ; 3 lengths. Time — 
lmin. 11 4-5 secs. 

The Bombay Arab Derby. Distance about 1 J 
miles — 

Mr. Health’s Mansoor Beg (9st. 81bs.), 

A.K.Obald 1 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Sarsam (7st. 81bs.), 

H. McQuade 2 

Mr. Alwan Umar’s Gog (8st. 81hs.), Per- 
kins 3 

Mr. Akbarali and Seth Kimatrai’s Lucky 
Star (9st. 51bs.), L. Jones .. ..4 

Won by i length short- head ; 3 lengths. 
Time — 2mlns. 58 2-. r >scc8, 

The Adelaide Plate. Distance 6 furlongs— 

Mr. Eve’s The Konk (Ost. 21bs.), C. Hoyt .. 1 
Mr. Kelso’s Honrlotta (7st. Gibs.,) 

J. Rosen 2 

Mr. Sultan M. Chlnoy’s Modesty (7st. 

71hs.) E. Black 3 

Mr. H.Ismairs Ballyhrophy (7st. 71bs ), Ash- 
wood . . 4 

Won by short hfad ; neck ; neck. Time — - 
13 secs. 



Racing. 




The Colaba Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Thaxtod (8st. 21bs.) car. 

8st. 31bs.), Barnett \ 

Mr. Pannick's Gauntlet (9st.), L. Brown . . 2 
Mr. G. D. Shuttleworth’s P’s and Q’s (8st. 

Olbs.), H. McQuade 3 

Mr. Eve’s Gallant Gael (7st. 131bs.), J. 
W. Brace . . 4 


Won by J length ; head ; £ length. Time — 

1 min. 38 secs. 

The Willingdon Plate. Distance 1 mllo— 

Mr. G. E. D. Langley’s My Lord (8st ), Burn 1 
H. H. the Marahaja of Rajpipla’s Gift o’ 
the Glen (8st. (4lbs.), Townsend . . . . 2 

Mr. A. M. Irani’s French Briar (7et. 12lbs), 


Ash wood 3 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur's Joe’s 
Luck (7st. 131bs.), Herbert . . . . 4 

Won by J length ; 1 length, J length. Time — 
1 min. 37 3-5 socs. 


The C. N. Wadia Gold Cup. Distance 1 mile, 

5 furlongs— 

H. H. the Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Melesi- 
genes (9sfr. lib.), Townsend . . . . 1 

Mr. M, C. Patel’s Moss (Ost. Mbs,), Barnett. . 2 
Mr. R. H. Gahagan’s Aborigine (Ost. lib ), 

L, Bjwn 3 

Mr. Eve’s School Boy (9st. 31b.), C. Hoyt . . 4 
Won by J length ; head ; 2 lengths. Time — 

2 mins. 47 3*5 sees. 

The Druids Lodge Handicap. Distance 7 
furlongs— 

Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Defend (Ost. 

Olbs.), Burn 1 

Mr. C, N. Wadia's Bayonne (7st. lOlbs.), 

H. McQuade . . . . , . . . 3 

Mr, Stone’s Starboard (7st. 31b».), Ban- 

kin 

Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Golden Quest (8st, 

121bs.), Herbert 4 

Won by l length , i length ; 1 length. Time— 
1 min. 24 3-5 secs. 

The Grand Western Handicap. Distance 
1J miles — 

Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Dark Orient (7 st.l21bs,). 


F. Black 1 

Mr. Eve’s The Count (7st. lib.), Asliwood . . 2 
II. M. the Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Gift o' 
the Glen (8st. 3lbs.), Townsend . . . . 3 

Mr. R. H. Gahagan’s Aborigine (8st. 81bs.), 
Bowiey .. . 4 
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Won by 4 lengths ; short bead ; neck. Time — 
2 mins. 4 4-5 secs. 

The Gough Memorial Plate (Div. I). Distance 
7 furlongs — 

Mr. Stephen bin Hanna's Tyrant (8st, 21bs, 


car. 8st. 41bs.), Barnett , . . . 1 

Mr. Heath’s Mayiah (8st. 81bs.), A, K. Obaid 2 
Mr. S, Mahalla’s Moosad (7st. 61bs., car, 
7st. 91bs.), Bullock . . . . . , 8 

Mr. A. R. Taha’s White Cross (7st. 13lbs., 
ear. 8at.), Howell . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by 1 length; short head; i length. Time 
- T mtn. 37 socs. 

The Gough Memorial Plate (Div. II). Dis- 
tance 7 furlongs — 

Mr. A. R. Taha’s Shoema (8st. Mbs.),A.K. 

Obaid 1 

Mr. Dawood Tsak’s Fairdoss (7st. 411)S., 
carried 7st Olbs.), H. McQuade . . . , 2 

Mr. J. A. Wadia’s Kadoor Beg (8st, 21l>s.), 
Howell . . . . , . . . . . 3 

Mr. Ebrahim S nil Oman’s Dhidha’s (Ost. 

lib.), Barnett 4 

Won by 1| lengths, 2 lengths; 3 lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 34 1-5 secs. 

The Doncaster Plate. Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr. Vivian's Eltonlan (9st. 4lbs.) 

Townsend . . . . . . . { Dead 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Restoration (8st )■ heat 1 
3lbs ), Barnett . . . . . . J 

Messrs. Heath and M. Najmuddin’s Stone 
Marten (8st. 91bs.), A. K. Obaid . . . . 3 

Mr. C, N. Wadia’s Leinster Wonder (9st. 

Olbs.), Morris 4 

Won by dead heat ; 2 lengths ; 21 lengths. 
Time— 1 min. 15 secs. 

The Fort Plate (Div. I ) Distance 1 mile — 


Mr. J. Carvalho’s Jubilant (7st. 6 lbs.) J. 

Rosen . . 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Vikram- 
sinha (8st.), Herbert . . . . . . 2 

Messrs. Heath and W. Bird’s Bentoi (7st. 

12 lbs.), Ashwood 3 

Mr. J. J. Murphy’s Philanderer (8st 91bs.), 
H, McQuade 4 


Won by I length ; 1 length ; head. Time — 
lmin. 39 secs. 

The Fort Plate (Div. II.) Distance 1 mile. — 
Mr. M. C. Patel’s Jovial William (7st. 4 lbs., 
carried 7st. 7 lbs.), Ashwood . . . . 1 

Mr. E. S. Godfrey’s Ismet (8st. 9 lbs.), 
Bullock % 
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Racing. 


Mr. J. J. Murphy’s Burnham Beeches (9st. 

2 lbs.), Easton . . 3 

Messrs, N Begmahomed and H. Ismail's 
Lucky Lad (8st. 11 lbs ), Bum . . . . 4 

Won fy J length ; 1 length ; 2| lengths. 
Time.- — 1 min. 39 sees. 

The Dealers’ Plate. Distance 1 mile — 

Mr. Heath’s Mansoor Beg (9st. 71bs.), 


A. K. Obald 1 

Mr. Akbarali and Seth Klmatral* Lucky 
Star (9st,), L. Jones . . . . . . 2 

H. H. the Maharaja ot Rajpipla’s Rarity 
(8st. 10 lbs.), Townsend . . . . , . 3 

Mr. R. H. Gahagan’s Noman (8st 21bs.), 
H. McQuade . , . . . . . . 4 


Won by £ lengths ; 0 lengths ; short head 
Time. — 1 min. 48 secs. 

The Importers’ Plate, Distance about 1} 
miles. — • 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shiva- 


nlwas (7st, 12 lbs.), R. Stones . . . . 1 

Messrs, Heath and W, Bird’s Tristan (Ost.), 

A. C. Walker 2 

Mr. Eve’s The Sliding Stone (8st. 131hs.), 

J. W. Brace 3 

Mr. G. D. Shuttle worth's Tycho (8st.), H. 
McQuade 4 


Won by neck ; 2 lengths ; 2 lengths. Time. — 
2 mins. 39 1*5 secs. 

The Eclipse Stakes of India. Distance >11 
mile- — 

Mr. M. C. Patel's Moss (9st. 8lbs.), Barnett. 1 
Mr. R. H. Gahagan’s Wild Argosy (Ost 7 lbs.), 
Bowley . . . . . . . . . . 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Star of 

India (Ost). Herbert 3 

Mr. C. N. Wadla’s Coq-A L’Ane (8st. 7 lbs ), 

H. MacQuade 4 

Won by neck ; 2 lengths ; 2 lengths. Time. — 
2 mins. 5 2-5 secs. 

The Bombay City Plate. Distance If miles. — 
Mr. A. Hoyt's Bell Metal (Hst), C. Hoyt .. 1 
Mr. R. H. Gahagan’s Aborigine (9gt. 71bs,), 
Bowley . . . . . . . . . . 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Melesl- 

genes (Ost), Townsend 3 

Mr. Kelso’s Casino (7st. 71bs.), H, McQuade. 4 
Won by If lengths ; f length ; short head. 
Time. — 2 mins. 6 1*5 sees. 

The Innovation Plate. Distance 7 furlongs — 
H. H. the Aga Khan’s Quincy (9st 21bs.), 
A. C, Walker 1 


Mr. A. Hubib’s Ulster Ally (8st. - 41bs.), 

Barnett 2 

Mr. Pannick’s Harvest Star (8st 51bs.), 

L. Jones 3 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Joe’s 
Luck (7st. lllbs ), Herbert .. , , \ 

Won by neck ; neck ; 3 lengths. Tim^.— 1 
min. 25 secs. 


The Tom Le Mesuricr Plate (Div. I.) 
Distance 6 furlongs — 

H. H. the Maharaje of Kolhapur’s Cheerful 
(6st. 131bs , car. 7st. 31bs ), R Stokes . . 1 
Mr. E. H. Ghazala’s Ghazuwan (8st. lOlbs.), 

A. C. Wall er 2 

Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Jodi (Ost. Slbs.), 

Bum .. . 3 

Mr. R. H. Gnhagan’s Hashaah (7st. 12 lbs.), 
Ashwood . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 5 lengths ; J length, head. Time — 

1 min. 18 3*5 sees. 

The Tom Le Mesurier Plate (Division II.) 
Distance 0 furlongs — 

Messrs. Heath and W. Bird’s Mashalla 


(Ost.) A. K. Obaid 

Mr. M. 0. Patel's Amood (8st. 81bs.), 

Perkins 2 

Mrs. J. H. Mashal’.s Masml Beg (7st. 121bs.), 

H. McQuade 3 

Mr. J. A. Wadia’s Kadoor Beg (7 st. 8 lbs.), 

J. Rosen . . . . , . . . . . 4 


Won by neck ; short head. Time — I min, 

20 3-5 secs. 

The Danebury Handicap. Distance 0 furlongs — 


Mr. R H. Gahagan's Wild Argosy (Ost. 

0 lbs.) Bowley . . . . . . . . 1 

H If. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Invinola 

7 st. 12 lbs.) R, Stokes 2 

Mr. V. Rosenthal’s W r ooer (9st. 8 lbs.) 

Morris . . . . . . . . . , 3 

Mr. R. H. Gahagan’s Burgos (7st. 111 >r. 

ear. 7 st. 3 lbs.),. Rosen .. .. ..4 


Won by neck ; neck, head. Time. — 1 min. 
13 1-5 secs. 


The Perth Plate. Distance If mile — 

Mr. R, H. Gahagan’s Aborigine (8st. 6 lbs,), 

Bowley 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur's Prey 

(7st. 3 lbs.), R. Stokes 2 

Mr. C. N. Wadla’s Coed Canlas (8st. 1 lb), 
Morris . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Eve’s The Count (7st. 6 lbs.), Rankin . 4 
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Won by neck ; 1 length ; 1 length. Time — 
, 2 mins. 7 2-5 secs. 


The Final Plate. Distance 1J mile — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Salonic 

(8st. 2 lbs.), Clarke 1 

Messrs. A. R. J. Talib and A. L. J. Talib’s 
Weldon (7st. 10 lbs), Ahmed Ali . . 2 
Mr. A. R. Taha’s White Cross (8st. 31bs), 

T. Hill 3 

Mr. J. A. Wadia’s Kadoor Beg (8at. 81bs.), 
Howell . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by head ; 1}- lengths ; 2 length . Time — 
2 inins. 21 3-5 secs. 

The Good-Bye Plate. Distance 1 mile — 

Mr Shantidas Askuran’s lan Ban (8vt 11 lbs ), 


Bum 1 

Mr. Eve’s Chapatti (7st. 1 libs., car. 

7 st. 12 lbs.), J. W. Brace 2 

Mr. Pannick’s Chinese Saint (7st. lOlbs.), 

C. Hoyt 3 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Gamvros (8st. 131bs.), 

S. Black 4 


Won by $■ length , | length , neck Time. — • 

1 min. 40 3-5 secs. 

The Queensberry Handicap. Distance 1 mile — 

Messrs. Heath and W Bird’s ) 

Atreas (8st 4lbs A. C. Walker f Head 
Mr E. J. Uubbay’s Gadget (7st 1 heat L 
9 lbs.), J. Rosen . . . . . . ) 

Mr. T. B. AvasiaV Diagram (8st. 12 lbs), 
Perkins . . . . . . . . .3 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Eclair 

(8st. 13 lbs ), Clarke 4 

Won by dead heat; 1£ lengths, neck. 
Time - -1 min. 38 4-5 secs. 

The Sir Leslie Wilson Gold Cup. Distance 
11 miles— 

Mr. H. M. Mahomed's Hilaluzzaman (lost. 

2 lbs.), Morris 1 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Kadir Hajaz (7st. 81bs.), 

Clarke 2 

Mr. A. M. Khairaz’s Rehearsal (7st. I2lbs.), 

Howell . . 3 

Mr. Akbarali and Seth Kiniatrai’s Lucky 
Star (9st. 12lbs.), A K. Obaid . . . . 4 

Won by short head , 2 lengths ; a length. 
Time — 2 mins. 17 1-5 secs. (Record time ) 

The Northumberland Handicap. Distance 
2 miles — 

Mr. Eyg^fi Aldergrovo (7st. 41bs., car. 
7st. 5 lbs.), H. McQuade 1 


Mr. Eve’s Pride of Priestown (7st It lbs.), 


Ritchie 2 

H. H. the Aga Khan’s Astre D’Or (9st. Obis.)* 

A. C. Walker 3 

Mr. M. Dhalla’s Fun of the Fayre (8bt. 

6 lbs.) Howell . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by 1 length ; 1 length, 11 lengths. 
Time.— 3 mins. 27 1-5 secs. 

Calcutta. 

Ronaldshay Cup Distance 6 furlongs — 

H H. the Aga Khan’s Quiney (9st. 7 lbs ), 

A C. Walker . . . . . . 1 

Mr V. Rosenthal's Wooer (9st ), Hutchins . 2 
Mr. A. S. Bowe’s Cloughano (8st ), 
Balfour . . . . . . . , 3 

H. H the Maharaja of M\ sore’s Affable 
(9st 7 lbs ), Howell . . . . . . 4 

Won by 1 length ; short head , 2$ lengti.s. 
Tunc — 1 min. 14 secs. 

Indian Grand National Distance about 3 
miles— 

Mr V. J. H. Bolton’s Rich Paire (lOst. 


131hs ), Jackson . . 1 

Capt. E. L Turner’s Llyn Elgian (lOst. 

12 lbs), (’apt Sassoon .. .. ..2 

Mr. R C Pollard’s Folly II (lOst., car. 

lost lib.), Owner . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. J I). Scott’s Honolulu (list. 4lbs.), 
Capt Newill .. .. ..4 


Won by 4 lengths , 40 lengths ; 10 lengths. 
Time — 0 mins. 12 secs. 

Cooch Behar Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs — 
Raikut. of Baikunthapur’s Gay Bengal (7st., 
car. 7st 01bs.), Moekings . . . . . . 1 

Mr J. C. Galst aim’s Ox Trot (7st. 12lbs.), 

A C. Walker 

Miss M. Prophit’s Golden Trace (8st. 5 lbs.), 

Parker 3 

Mr. Pannick’s Harvest Star (9st.), L. Brown. 4 
Won by a neck; a head and 3 lengths. 
Time — 2 mins. 22 1-5 sees. 

New \ car Plate. Distance 0 furlongs — 

Mr. H. G. Gregson’s Louvarissa (9st. 51bs.), 


Hutchins 1 

Mr. A. Curlender’s Corhali (8st. 91bs ), 

Bond 2 

Mr. Pannick’s Gauntlet (9st. lib.), L. 

Brown 3 

Mr. N. Begmahomed’s Bright Bird II. 
(8st. 4 lbs.), Howell . . . . 4 



■832 Racing. 

Won by a neck ; 1^ lengths ; a Short head. I Mr. C. N. Wadia’s Domestic Bond (8st. 


Time — 1 min. 41 4-5 secs. 

Tally Ho Steeplechase. Distance about 
2$ miles — 

Mr. J. D. Scott’s Honolulu (list. 31bs.), 
Vinall 1 

Capt. West and Mr. Dillon’s HUon River 

(lost. 2 lbs.), Blobs 2 

Mr. R. C. Pollard’s Folly II. (10st Ub.), 

Owner 3 

All others fell. 

Won by 30 lengths ; distance. Time— 5 
mins. 16 2-5 secs. 

The Macpherson Cup. Distance 1£ miles — 
Mr. Eve *8 Pride of Priestown (8st.), Brace. . 1 
Mr. H. G. Gregson’s Stolen Hours (9st. 

2lbs.), Hutchins . . 2 

Mr. E. J. Gubbay’b Gadget (7st. fibs, 
car. 7st. 7 lbs.), Marland . . . . 3 

Mr. E. Dee’s Snowdrift (7st. 6 lbs., car. 

7st. 7 lbs ) Meekings . . . . . . 4 

Won by J length; 2J lengths; 3J lengths. 
Time — 33 3-4 secs. 

The Beresford Cup. Distance 13 miles — 

Mr Eve’s Cha patti (8 st 2 lbs.), Brace . . 1 
Messrs. Douetil’s and Hartley’s Kilbuck 

<8st. 3 lbs.), Sibbritt 2 

Mr. A. D. Gordon’s Sadir (8st. Dibs.), 
Marland . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. J. Mein Austin’s Medicine Owl (Ost. 

4 lbs ), Parker . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 1J length; 2 lengths; head. Time — 
3 mins. 4 secs. 

The Prince of Wales Plate. Distance 1 mile — 


Mr. Eve’s Hoppy (7st. 6 lbs), Meekings . . 1 
Mr. J. C. Galstauu’s Golden Quest (9st. 31bs.), 

Aldridge 2 

Mr. H. K. Dey’s Glastonbury (7st. 41bs.), 

Alford 3 

Mr. A. A. Bowie’s Cloughane (Ost. 31bs.), 
Balfour 4 


Won by f length ; short head ; 2$ lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 40 secs. 

Carmichael Cup. Distance lj miles— 


Mr. Kelso’s Ventose (Ost. lib), A. C. 

Walker 1 

Mr. A. E. Ephraum’B Jingle (Ost. filbs.), 

Howell 2 

Mr. A. A. Bowie’s Nightjar (Ost. 6Ibs.), 
Parker 3 


3 lbs.), Sibbritt 4 

Won by a head; f length 2 lengths. Time — 

2 mins. 8 4-5 secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance If miles — 

Mr. H.G. Gregson’B Stolen Hours (7st. lib) , 

Ashwood 1 

Mr. A. A. Bowie’s Nightjar (10st. 31bs„) 

Parker 2 

Mr. Eve’s Pride of Priestown (7st. 21bs.), 

Murch 3 

Mr. E. J. Gubbay’s Gadget (7st), Alford. . 4 
Won by 12 lengths ; 3 lengths ; 4 lengths. 
Time. — 3 mins. 2 4-5 secs. 

Monsoon Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 
Mr. A. Curlecndar’s Clem (8st. 121bs), 

Bond . . 1 

Mr. V. T Stephen’s Thistle Glass (7st Olbs), 

A. C. Walker 2 

Mr. H. G Gregson’s Strongsay (8st 31bs), 
Marland . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. B. E. G. Eddis’ Spring Running (Ost), 

Balfour 4 

Won by a head. Time — 2 mins. 22 1-5 

secs. 

August Cup (Div. I.) Distance 1 mile 1 fur- 
long — 

Rani of Nazargunj’s Desmond Belle (8st 
2lbs), Edwards . . . . . . . . 1 

G. P. Mackenzie’s Cerulean (Ost 21bs), 

Meekings . . 2 

M. C. Gregory’s Bramliope (7st 131bs), 

H . Walker 3 

H. B, Turle’s Murlough (8st 71bs), Balfour . . 4 
Won by 1J lengths. Time — lmin. 59 

3-5 secs. 

August Cup (DIV. II). Distance 1 mile 1 
furlong— 


E. Dee’s Balloon Hill (8st Olbs), Brown .. 1 
O. Martin'sHappy Land (7st 121bs), Bond .. 2 
H. H. the Maharaja of Manipur’s Purvuus 

(7st. 12 lbs), Marland 3 

Capts. Cox and Creagh’s Langary Gate 

(8st. 31bs), O’Neale 4 

Won by 1| lengths. Time — 2 mins. 2-5 secs. 

King-Emperor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 
Messrs. G. H. Essajcc and Bird’s Atrcas (Ost 

3 lbs.), Sibbritt I 

Mr. Annandale’s Night Jar (Ost 3 lbs.), Bal- 
four 2 
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Mr. Pamiick’s Silver Lark (9st 3 lbs) L. 

Brown . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. C. N. Wadia’s Cap-a-Pie (9st 3 lbs.) 

C. Hoyt . . . . 4 

Won by f length, If lengths, short head. 
Time. — 1 min. 40 2-5 secs. 

The Viceroy’s Cup, Distance If miles. — 

H. H. the Aga Khan’s Astre D’Or (9st 31bs) 


A. C. Walker .. .. .. .. 1 

Mr. Pannick’s Silver Lark (9st 3 lbB) North- 

more 2 

Mr. Annandale’s Night Jar (9st 3 lbs.) Bal- 
four . . , . 3 

Mr. C. N. Wadia’s Cap-a-pie (9st 3 lbs) C. 
Hoyt 4 


Won by £ length. Time. — 3 min. 1 3-5 secs. 

Mayfowl Cup. — Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Dark Orient (8st 51bs) 
Marland . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Miss M. Prohit’s Golden Trace (8st) Balfour. 2 

Maharajah of Kolhapur’s Star of 1 

India (8st 21bs) A. 0. Walker .. f Dead 
Mr. J C. Gaulstaun’s Golden Quest j heat 3 
i (8st 2ibs) Aldridge .. ..J 

Won by f length, a neck, dead heat. Time — 
1 min. 40 2-5 secs. 

Burdwan Cup. Distance If miles. — • 

Major C. M. Stewart’s The Early Settler 
(10st 31bs. carried 10st 51bs.), Capt. 

Tudor 1 

Mr. C. H. Bolton’s High Pairc (10st 

7 lbs) Jackson 2 

Mr. Pannick’s Vixen’s Holt (lOst 3 lbs) 

S. Brown . . . . 3 

Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shivaniwas (lost 

31bs) Alford ^ 4 

Won by | length, 6 lengths, 7 lengths. 
Time.— 3 mins. 22 1-5 secs. 

Merchants Cup. — Distance If miles. — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Vijaya- 
kumar (8st 31bs) A. Clarke . . . . 1 

Mr. Pannick’s Dandaloo (8st 3lbs) L. 

Brown 2 

Mr. Eve’s Pride of Preston (8st 91bs) Brace . . 3 
Miss M. Prohit’s Summertime (7st 61bs) 

Sherry . . . . 4 

Won by a head, 2f lengths, 2f lengths. 
Time.— -2inins. 36 2-5 secs. 

27 


Ceylon. 

Easter Cup (Div. I). Distance 6 furlongs. — 
Mr. Koo’s Slippery John (8st 21bs.) B. 


Itosen . . . „ . . , . « . 1 

G. M. Bartlet’s Gripper (9st) Harrison . , 2 
Colonel Bayly’s Georgies Pet (8st l2lbs) 
White 3 


Won by 4 lengths, 2 lengths Time 
lmin. 13 3-5 sees. 

Easter Cup (Dlv. II). Distance 6 furlongs — 
Mr. Callender’s Elmland (8st lOlbs) 


Brownlee . . 1 

Baillie Hamilton and Cowan’s Dee Street 

(8fefc 121bs) White 2 

W. 1). Fernando’s Chepstow Lass (8st 91bs) . 

Hill 3 

Won by 3f lengths, a head. Time — lmin 
13 2-secs. 

Oriental Cup (Div. 1). Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Patrick’s Peacock (8st Slbs) B Rosen .. 1 
Mr. A E. Ephraum’s Rummah (7st 13lbs) 

Wright 2 

Mrs. V. H Perera’s Young Zaitoon (7st 

12lbs) Harrison . . 3 

Mr. Fred Abcyesundera’s Swari (8st 41bs) 

Held 4 

Won by a neck, f length. Time — lmin. 

54 4-5 secs. 

Oriental Cup (Div. II). Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Woodpecker’s Mahir (8st) Boughton . . I 
Mr. R. Alford’s Gowalijmer (8st 5lbs ) 
Macpherson . . . . . . . . 2 

Mrs. M. Reuben’s Roi do Lair (9st 51bs) 

B. Rosen 3 

Mr. W. D. Fernando's Gazalan (9st 21bs) 

O’Brien 4 

Won by a neck ; a short head. Time — 
lmin. 56 secs. 

Lawyers Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Douglas’ Wontblong (7st) Ward . . 1 
Mr. W T . D. Fernando’s Plaetoi (7st 81bs) 

Spackman 2 

Mr. R. Alford’s Understudy (8st 61bs) 

McLouglin . . 3 

Mr. Koos’ Slippery John (7st 81bs) B. 
Rosen . . . . • • • • . • 4 


Won by f length ; 2 lengths. Time— lmin. 
42 1-5 secs. 

Roberts Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

Mr. A. E. Ephraum’s Ad wan (9st 61bs) 

Shat well 1 

Mr. Felix’s Nashat Beg (7st 5 lbs) Corkil . . 2 
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Mr. R. Brought Pervis (7st lib) White . . 3 
Mr. Douglas* Manik (0st 131bs) Ward . . 4 
Won by 2 lengths ; 1 length. Time — 
lmin. 52 2 — secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile 3 furlongs — 
Mr. Annandale’s Nightjar, O’Brien j 
Mr. A. E. Ephraum’s Jingle, Shat* > i 
well . . . . . . . . ; 

Mr. DeSoysa’s Jarney, Easton . . . . 3 

Mr. G. Fellow’s Willow Stream, Broughton . . 4 
Won by 3 lengths. Time. — 2 mins. 23 
1-5 secs. 

Civil Service Cup. — Distance 7 furlongs.- - 
Mr. L. F. Desoysa’s Miss Mount (8st 3lbs) 

Spackman 1 

Mr. A. E. De Silva’s Louvello (7st 71bs) 

Williams 2 

Mr. A. E. DeSilva’s Lippia (7st 71bs) 
Mr. Flynn . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Fred Abeysundera’s Mistress Murphy 

(7st 61bs.) Corkill 4 

Won by $ length. Time. — 1 min. 28 
4-5secs. 

Galle Cup. Distance 1J miles. — 

Mr. J. G Abeydeera’s Sahluma (8st 61bs) 


O’Brien 1 

Mr. A. D. Callender's Arthur’s Choice (7st 

21bs) Wright 2 

Mr. R. Alford’ Understudy (8«t 71bs) 
McLoughlin . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. W, D. Fernando's Kietf (7st 71bs) 
Spackman . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by a short head, 1 length. Time 
• — 2 mins. 37 4-5 secs. 

Havelock Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 
Mr. Felix’s Titusoates (7st lllbs) J. Flynn . . 1 
Mr. Leslie's Seiniramis (7st 51bs) Ward . . 2 


Mr. Fred Abesundera’a Incomplete (8st 

12 lbs) Read S 

Mr. Woodpecker’s Lord Tanner (7st 0 lbs) 

Wright 4 

Won by } length. Time— 2 mins. 26 
2*5 secs. 

Colombo Cup. Distance 2 miles — 

Mr. S, F. H. Perera's Steering Clear (8st 

9 lbs) Harrison 1 

Mr, Douglas’s Pomfeins (7st 61bs) Ward . . 2 

Mrs, H. M, Lintott’s Lemson (9st 41bs) 

Williams ..3 

Mr, Fred, Abesundera's Old Bronze (8st 
2 lbs,) Read 4 


Won by a head. Time — 3 mins. 40 
1-5 secs. 

Schofield Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. A. E. Ephraum’s Artist Rifles (lOst) 

Moon . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Fred Abeysundera’s Incomplete (list 

81bs) V. C. Baker • . . 2 

Mrs. G. Smiths Enamour (list lOIbs) 

Barnes 3 

Mr. Woodecker’s Lord Tanner (lOst 81bs) 

Jayatilleko . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by lengths, 1| lengths. Time — 
lmin. 49 2-5secs. 

Manning Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. A. E. Ephraum’s Naughty Boy (8st 


7 lbs) Williams 1 

Mr. G. Fellows’ Happy Life (6st I21bs) 
Spackman . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. R. Alford’s Understudy (7st) Ward . . 3 
Mr. A. Alford’s Tintagel (7st 31bs) .. 4 

McLoughlin 


Won by 1 length, short head. Time — 
lmin. 44 4-5 secs. 

Dacca- 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 0J furlongs. — 

Mr. B. R. Nundy's Lai Mohan (0st 7 lbs) 
Ambar All . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Messrs. Dn. and Sn. Sircar’s Rambler 
(8st lib) B. Chakrabarty . . . . . . 2 

Mr Megu’s Fairic Boy (7st 13 lbs) Mohendra. 3 
Won by J length, a neck. Time — 1 min. 

40 secs. 


Kumar Ram Narayan Cup. Distance 1 mile — 
Mr. Fraser Mitchell’s Launch (8st 121bs) 

Syed All 1 

Khajeh Nazlmuddin Oie’s Cymbline (8st 
13 lbs) Rostom Khan . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Saman Meali’s Dalkester (8st 12 lbs) 

Isafar . . 3 

Mr. Malzuddln's Radium (8st 31bs) Azmua- 

tulla . . t . . 4 

Won by i length. Time. — 2 mins. 20 secs. 


Darjeeling. 

The Railway Cup. Distance 4 laps. — 

Mr. Topgay Sirdar’s Langbo . . . . 1 

Mr. Tsering Naspati’s Grey Ball . . . . 2 

Maharaja Kumarl Chonie's Living . . . . 3 
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Won by a neck. Time — 2 mins 87 1-5 


secs. 

The Teesta Cup. Distance 3 laps. — 

Mr. E. J. Kingsley’s Hill Star .. .. 1 

Mr. E. J. Kingsley’s Union Jack . . . . 2 

H. E. the Governor's Staff's Grey Hero . . 3 
Won by a short head. Time— 1 min. 56 
2-5 secs. 

The Dewar Cup — Distance 3 laps. — 

Mr. Lakpatsering’s Young Singhl . . . . 1 

Mr. Omrao Miahe’s Timber . . . . . . 2 

H. E. the Governor’s Staff’s Grey Friar . . 3 


Won by 4 length. Time— 1 min. 55 secs. 

Karachi. 

Cutler Palmer Cup. Distance 2 miles — 

A. J. Fenwick’s East Hendred (lOst. 6 lbs.), 
Sowar Sundersingh . . . . . . 1 

Colonel B. N. Abbaj ’s Selected (12st.), 

Fenwick 2 

Mr. C G. Holt Wilson’s Teeny (lOst, 9 lbs)., 
Owner . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Won by 1 length; J length Time — 4 mins. 

7 3*5 secs. 

P. W. D. Cup. Distance 1 mile • — 

Captain T. ft. Nalwa’s Weed Killer (9st. 

lOlbs,), Capt Jerrom . . . . . . 1 

JJ. H. Khan of Kelat’s Tannenberg (lOst. 

71bs.), Khan Beg 2 

H, H. Khan of Kolat’s Parisian (9st, 41bs,), 

Feroze Khan 3 

Won by I length, 1 length. Time— 1 min. 

47 3—8 seers. 

The Dewar Cup. Distance 1 mile,— 


Mr. Fazalpeera’s Gregory (7st. 91bs,), 

Mehar 1 

Mr. Fazal Peera^ Elser (9st. 61bs.), 

Allbux 2 

Mr. G. N. Lawrence’s Injamma (8st.), 

Macarthur .. 8 

Major OTarrel’s Sum Total (8st. 21bs.), 
Owner 4 


Won by H lengths; 4 lengths. Time 
— 1 min. 46 secs . 

Kolhapur. 

Bhri Youvraj of Dewas Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 
Mr. Khadavi Rehman’s Orange Prince 
(7st. 121bs), H.McQuade .. .. 1 

Mr. A. R. Talib’s Weldon (9Rt. 21bs ), 
Ahmed AH 


Mr. Ardeehlr and Aga Cumeralll’s Sha- 


poor (7st. 181bs.), Khalil 8 

Mr Ayab Asad’s Th&mar (7st. 51bs.), 

C. Hoyt 4 


Won by 1$ ^lengths; 2 lengths. Time. — 
lmin. 53 4-5 secs. 

fthri Aaisaheb Maha^ij pup. Distance 14 

miles. — 

Mr McElligot's De Souza (7st. 121bs. 

carried 7st. 131bs.), Thompson . . , . 1 

Mr, M. Talib’s Sayyad (7st.), Rosen . . 2 
Mr T. Harrison’s Maharaja (7st. 91bs.), 
Ashwood . . . . . , . . . . 8 

Mr. Dadabhoy's Najmah {7st. lllbs.), 
Meekings . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by l length ; the same ; | lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 25 secs. 

Shri fthahu Maharaja Memorial Plate. Dis r 
tance 1 \ miles — 

Mr. M. V. Patel’s Jovial William (9st.), 

Perkins 1 

Messrs ftouter and Simpson ’b Fulfil (9st.), 

C. Hoyt 2 

Mr. H. Ismail's Italian Poet (8st. lOlbs.), 

Ashwood 3 

Won by 2$ lengths ; 14 lengths. Time. — 

2 min. 12 secs. 

Sir Leslie Wilson Cup. Distance R. C. and 5 
furlongs, — 

Mr. Davor's Zoolfakar (8st, 21bs.), T. 

Hill 1 

8. S. Akkaaaheb Maharaja’s White Cross 
(9st.- lib.), Perkins . . .. ..2 

Mr. Me Elligott's Pe Souza (8st, 121bs.), 

Thompson 3 

Mr. Sheriff Ahim'a President (7st, lOlbs,), 

Bullock 4 

Won by 3 lengths ; 4 length ; 14 lengths, 
Time.— 8 rains. 86 2-6 sees. 

8. B. Akkasaheb Maharaj Gup. Distance 1| 
miles.— 

Mrs. Dey’s Authority (8st lllbs). E. 

Ringstead 1 

H. H. the Dowager Maharanl of Kolhapur’s 
Shewantl (7st. 5lbs. carried 7at. 71bs.) L, 

Clarke 2 

H. H. the Dowager Maharana of Kolhapur's 
Shivaprasad (9st 21bs ), Barnett. . .. 8 

Won by a neck; 3 lengths. Time. — 2 mins. 

16 2-5 secs. 

Maharaja Cup. Distance 14 miles.— 

2 Mr. Dey’s Fanos (Sst.), E. Ringstead . . % 
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Messrs. Heath and Bird’s Mccna (7st. 41bg.), 

L. Clarke 2 

H. H. the Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s 
Shahu Prasad (7st. 21bs.), Rankin . . 3 
Won by J length; nock. Time. — 2 mins. 

11 secs. 

W. I. T. C. Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

H. H. the Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s 
Quarryman II (7st. lib.), Rankin . . 1 
Mr. Patel’s Theona (8st. 21bs ), Howell . . 2 
H. H. Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s 
Lady Junior (9st ), Barnett . . . . 3 

Won by 1 length; 1J lengths. Time— 1 
min. 16 1-5 secs. 

Shri Vijayamala Maharani Cup. Distance 
li miles. — 

Mr, T. Harrison’s Maharaja (fist. Gibs.), 

Frost . . , 1 

Messrs. Gazala and M. Jaraoor’s Nassim 

(8st. 81bg.), T. Hill 2 

Mr. Talib's Sayyad (8st. lOlbs.), Howell . . 3 
Mr. Ardeshir and Aga Cumberally r s Shapoor 

(8st.), Khalil 4 

Won by a neck; 1$ lengths; neck. Time. — 

2 mins. 24 secs. 

Lahore. 

Woodward Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Raja Sri pal Singh’s Sicab (9st. 121bs.), 
Purtoo Singh . . . , . . , . 1 

Mr. Ram Dass’ Mutloob (7st. lOlbs.), 

Tymon ., 2 

Capt. W. H. K. Kerr's Kohinoor (9st. 4 lbs.), 

Capt. Bernard 3 

Won by half a length ; 4 lengths. Time. 
—2 mins. 4-5 secs. 

"C. and M. G. ” Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 


Major S. O’Donel’s Fillet (9st. 121bs.), 

Wanoborough Jones 1 

Lt.-Col. W. B. White’s Chinese White 

(8st. 71bs.), O’Neale 2 

Lt-Col. G. Conder’s Blither (9st. 51bs.), 
W. Alford 3 


Won by a short head, 1$ lengths. Time. — 

1 min. 20 3-5 secs. 

New Year Chase. Distance 2J miles. — 

Mr. H. N. Weber’s Glaxo (lOst. 31bs.), 

Capt. Branfoot 1 

Capt. W. M. Newill’s Sammy (9st. 121bs.), 
Mr. Baker . . . . 2 


Mr. R. N. Weber's Ben Aden (lOst. 41b$.), 

Capt. O’Hara 3 

Won by 20 lengths j 20 lengths. Time. — 

5 mins. 50 secs. 

run jab Commission Gup. Distance H miles — 


Mrs, C. M. Stewarts Winston (7st. 131bs,), 

Purtoo Singh I 

H. H. the Khan of Kelat’s Nigel (9st. 12lbs.), 
Capt. Bernard . . . . . . . . 2 

Mrs. HUdyard’s Little King (7st. Gibs.), 
Japheth . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Won by lengths; 4 lengths; Time. 

— 2 mins. 23 1-5 secs. 


Merchants* Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. Rossco’s Whitsun (9st. 121bs.), Capt. 

Bernard . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Major Dvanreman and F. Weschedart’s 
Balkan Princess (9st.), Bunnetta . . 2 
Lt.-Col. A. G. Puech and Mr. J. Thomp- 
son’s La Mlenne (7st. 131bs.), Japheth . . 3 
Won by If lengths; 1$ lengths; 1$ lengths. 
Time.— 1 min. 22 sccb. 

Shallmar Cup. DIstanco 7 furlongs. — 

Capt. J. A. Aizlewood’s Joe D. (9st.), 

O'Neale 

Capt. 0. B. Farrar’s Poor Box (8st. 91bs.), 
Barrett 

Mr. M. G. Weschedart's Carton Pierre (9st. 

121bs.), Capt. Freer 3 

Won by li lengths; 5 lengths. Time. — 1 min, 

33 4-5secs, 

Lahore Produce Cup. Distance fl furlongs.— 
Mr. J. K. Bose’s Cocoon (9st. lib.) Tymon % 
Mr. W. Buckley’s Allanah (8st. Sib*.), 

McDonald 2 

H. H. the Maharaja ?f Kashmir’s Political 

(0st. lib.), Barrett 

The Begum of Mamdot's Helios (Sat. 31bs ), 

J, O’Neale 4 

Won by li lengths; J length; a head Time,**- 
1 min. 18 1-3 secs. 

Stewards Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Maj. S. Oduel’s Fillet <9st. 51bs.), Ramchun- 

1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s All’s 

Well (9st. lOlbs.), Barrett 2 

Mrs. G. Dudley Mathew’s One Guinea (9st. 

lib.). Capt. Bernard 3 

Capts. M. Cox and M. George's Charles Allix 
(9st. 21bs.), W. Alford 4 
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Won by a neck; a head; 1 length. Time. 
— 1 min. 45 secs. 

Punjab Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr. N. White’s Woodland Nun (8st. 131bs.), 


Barrett . . , . 1 

Mr. Fateh Mohd.’s Eastern Maid (8st. 71b. «.) 

E. Fownes 2 

Messrs. W. Taylor and H, D, Craik’s June 
Bride (8st. 131bs. ), M. O’Neale . . . . 3 

Capt. E. J. Austin’s Goodwood II 
(9st 31bs.), Capt. Wanborough Jones . . 4 
Won by 3 lengths; 3 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 45 secs. 


Lucknow. 

Civil Service Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mr. A. C. Cardeshire’s Sunnyville (7st. 131bs. 

carried 8st.), Hutchins 1 

Mr. H. K. Dey’s Sir Stingo (Sst. I21bs ), 
Ringstend . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. F. Maekinnon's Gainstown, North- 

more 3 

Mr. H. K. I)ey ? s Jloeemeer (7st. 51bs.), 

Japeth 4 

Won by neck ; 1} lengths; } length. 

Time. — 1 min. 30 4-5 secs. 

Hardeourt Butler Cup. Distance 5 furlongs. — 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s All's Well 

(9st. lOlbs.), H. Walker 1 

Mr. H. K. Dey’s Authority (9st. 41bs.), 

Ringstead 2 

Major Vanrennen’s Winfree (lOst. 71bs.), 

Edwards 3 

Capt. G. O’Harra’s Manor (7st. lllbs. 

carried 7st. 121bs.), Northmore . . . . 4 

Won by H lengths; 1 length; 1 length. 
Time. — 1 min. 3 secs. 

Punchestown Chase. Distance 2 miles.— 

Capt. E. K. Bowe’s Light Sail (lOst.), 

L. Singh 1 

Capt. P. J. Hilliard’s Kelly (lOst. lib.), 
Capt. Wansborough Jones . . , , 2 

R. C. Polard’s Folly II (list. 41bs ), Owner 3 
Won by 7 lengths; | length. 

Fownes Cup. Distance 1 J miles. — 
llaja of Nazargunj’s Wilmington (9st. 81bs.), 

Edwards . . 1 

Major D. Vanrennen’s Prince Michael (7st. 

<Hbs), Pupnett .. t . * . ..2 
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J. D. Scott’s Bluster (7st. 131bs.) Par- 
ker . , # b * ' 

Major T. Burrldge’s Work of Art (9st 
61bs.), Riley 

Won by J length; short head. Time — 

2 mins. l»0sccs. 

Governor’s Clip. Distance 5 furlongs.— 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Sunnyhlll (8st. 41bs.) 
Huteliins ’ ^ 

Messrs. Bum and Holme’s Johnston's 
Mooning (8st. 131bs.), Edwards . . < 

Mrs. J. Mein Austin’s Thundering Legion 
(9st. lib.), Marland g 

Mrs. j. Mein Austin’s Last House (8st. 51bs.), 
Parker 4 

Won by 2i lengths; * length and length, 
Time —1 min. 2 1-4 secs. 

Jehangirabad Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 

Major Vanrennen’s Winfree (lOst. 41bs.), 


Edwards 1 

Rai Sripal Singh and R. P. Shukla’s Kamala 

(7st. lOibs.), Japheth g 

Hon’ble R. Gujadhar’s Libellule (7st. 71bs.), 
O’neal . . . . . . . . , . 3 

Mrs. A. J. Bums’ Allegory (lOst. 81bs.), 

G. Thompson 4 


Won by J length, short head; and short 
head. 

Army Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — • 


Major 8. O’Donel’s Fillet (list. 121bs.)Capt. 
Cox } 


Major W. B. Rennie's Brown Ash 1 
(list 121bs), Capt, Atherton . . | Dead 
Capt. S. A. Sanford's Warrior Belle r g 
(lOst 31bs.), Capt. Adams J 

Capt. D. A. Gibbon’s Weed Killer 
(lOst, 01b$.), Major Thwaytes . . 4 
Won by 1 length; dead-heat; 2 lengths. 
Time— 1 min. 32 3-5 secs. 

Stewards Cup. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong.— 
Raja of Nazargunj’s Wilmington (9st. 51bs.) 

Edwards 1 

Major T. F. S. Burridge’s Work of Art (9st. 
91bs) Boxburgh 


H. H. Maharajah of Kashmir’s Liza (7st.) 
Ralford 

Capts. Cox and R. George’s Charles Allix 

(9st. 41bs.), J. O’Neale 

Won by a short head ; 3 lengths ; 4| lengths. 
Time.— 1 min. 58 3*5 secs. 
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Madras. 

Masultpatam Cup (Div. I). Distance 
5 furlongs — 

Mrs. Kirw&n’s Mayfly (8st. 21bs.), Burgess 1 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Benares | 


(8st. 131bs.), Clarke 2 

H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore’s Scimitar 

(9st.), Hill 3 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Nayif 
Pasha (8st. 51bs.), H. Black . . 4 


Won by a short head ; a head ; a short head. 
Time. — 1 min. 8 2-3 sees. 


Masullpatam Cup. (Div. IX.) — 

Mr. Sheth’s Ashroff (Tat. lOlbs.), Jones . . 1 
Mr. Squire’s Hajlan (Sat. 31bs.), S. Black.. 2 
Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Crossword ( 8 st. 

31bs.), Clarke , . 3 

Mr. Murphy’s Baloz ( 8 st. 21 bs,), Harding . . 4 
Won by £ length; neck; short head. 
Time. — 1 min. 9 3/5 secs. 


Clive Plate. Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr. Roger’s Dlnnette’s Daughter ( 8 st. 131hs.), 


S. Black 1 

Mr. Murphy's Santarg ( 8 st. 71bs.), Fox . , 2 
Hajee Ismail Sait’s Fllntham (9st.), Forbes 3 
Maharaja of Mysore’s Chinese Honeymoon 
. ( 8 st. 121 bs.), Hill 4 


Won by a neck ; 1 length ; 1 length, Time.— . 
1 rain. 15 £ secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Race Course and dlstanoo.— 
The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Poet's Dream 

(9st.), Clarke 1 

The Maharaja of Venkataglri's Red Cock» 
ade (7st. 131bs.), H. Black . . . . 2 

The Maharaja of Venkataglri’s Recompense 

( 8 st. 5Ibs.), S. Black 3 

Mrs. Kerman's Lent Love ( 8 st. lib.) Sleley 4 
Won by a neck ; a head ; £ length. Time — 2 
mins. 48 3-5 secs. 


Ceylon Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Fireaway (7st. 

Ulbs.), Clarke 1 

Sir Ismail Sait's Peg Anthony (7st. 61bs.), 

Barber 2 

Mr. Murphy’s Last Word (9st. 31bs.), Har- 

dlnge 3 

Mr. Venkatanarayan Rao’s Floral Dance 
(9st.)» Duokenfleld 4 


Won by 3 lengths ; £ length ; f length. 
Time. — 1 min. 43 2-5 secs. 

Mysore Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Murphy’s Drummer-Boy (9st. 121bs.), 

Hardinge 1 

Messrs. Essajee and Bird’s Naughty Girl (9st. 

51bs.), Duckenfleld 2 

Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Praying (7st. lftlbs.) 

Clarke 3 

Mr. Kamte’s Medina (7st.), Barber . . 4 
Won by a neck ; 1£ length ; neck. Time, — 

2 min. 44 Rees, 

Bobbili Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

H. H, The Maharaja of Mysore’s Scimitar 

( 8 st. 131bs.), Hill 1 

Mr. Mohamed Jaffer’s Palavi ( 8 st, Xllbs), 

Fox .. ,.2 

H, H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shah- 
saman (7st. lllbs.), Clarke . , . . 8 

Mr. Abdulla Mana's Sannam (Ost, 31bs,), 

S. Black rf , , 4 

Won by 1£ lengths ; short head; 2 lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 52 2r5 scos. 

Kirlambudi Cup. Distance 5 furlongs— 
Maharaja of Mysore’s Chinese Honeymoon 

(7st. 131bs.), Hill 1 

Sir Ismail Sait’s Fllntham ( 8 st. 31bs,), Forbes 2 
Mr. Sheldrake's Luxmi (7st. 121bs.), Sleley 3 
Mr. Murphy’s Santag ( 8 st ), Hardinge . , 4 
V 7 on by a head ; £ length ; a head, Time,-, 
l min. 1 2-5 seos. 

Merchants Cup. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong,™. 
Mr. Murphy's Platinum (7st. Tibs,), Har* 
dinge . . . . . . , . . . ♦ , 1 

Sir Willson’s Ethelwlnjas ( 8 st. 91bs.), Fox 2 
H. H. The Maharaja of Venkataglri’s Red 
Cockade ( 8 »t. lOlbf.), S. Black. .. 3 
H. H. The Maharaja of Venkataglri’s 
Recompense ( 8 st. lOlbs.) Harrison . . 4. 
Won by 1£ lengths; £ length. Time.— 

1 min 54 secs. 

Cochin Cup. Distance 1£ miles. — 

Mr. Venkatanarayana Rao's Mameluke 

(9st.), Duckenfleld . . I 

Mr. Chubildas Aasuf ( 8 st. 131bs.), Clarke , . 2 

Mr. Mahomed Jaffar’s Palavi ( 8 st. 91bs.), 

Hardinge 8 

Mr. Mahomed Jailer's Tabriz (7st. 71bs.), 

Fox 4 

Won by 1£ lengths ; 2 lengths, Time , — % 
mins. 52 secs* 
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Maharani Venkatagiri Cup. Distance 1 mile, 1 
furlong — 

Mr. Murphy’s Drummer-Boy (lost.), Har- 
dinge . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Kamte’s Medina (7sfc. 21bs.), Siely . . 2 

Baja Bivaganga's Criadillo (7st.), 8. Black. . 3 
Maharaja of KolhttpuPs Prayag (7st. 51bs.), 
Clarke . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by f length ; 1J length ; 1 length. 

Time — 1 min. 68 4-5 secs. 

The Paralakimidi Cup. Distance 1£ mile. — 

Mr. Mahomed Jaffar's Palavi (8st. 61bs.), 
Burgess . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Chublldas’s Aasuf (Osfc.), Clarke. . . . 2 

Mr. Murphy’s Auhni (7st. Bibs.), Hardinge . . 3 
Mr. Mahomed Jaffar’s Tabriz (7st. 51 bs.). 

Fox 4 

Won by } length, i length; short head. Time — 

1 min. 43 secs. 

The Yendayar Cup. Distance 1$ mile.— 

Mr. Jenkins’ Coster Boy (8st. 21bs.), Barber. I 
Nawab Mir Maluli AU Khan’s San Fay (9st. 

3 lbs.) Beasley 2 

Maharaja of Kolhapur's Fireaway (7st. 61bs.) 

Clarke 3 

Mr. Murphy’s Platinum (9st. 41bs.), Hardinge 4 

Won by i length; J length; 1J length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 8 4-5 secs. 

Venkatagiri Cup. — Distance 6 furlongs. — j 

Mr. Haramy’s Mohan (7st. 41bs.) H. Black . . 1 > 
Mr. Cha van’s Palavi (7st. 8lbs.) Siely . . 2 

Nawab Mir Mahdi All Khan’s Koko (7st. | 

31bs.), Read 3 

Mr. Murphy’s China (7st. 81bs.), S. Black ..4 
Won by a neck. Time — 1 min. 24 secs. I 

Trades’ Cup.— Distance 1 mile. — 

Rajah of Parlakimyi’s Dawn of Hope 

(9st. 61bs.) Serby 1 

Mr. Murphy’s Last Word (8st. 91bs.), S, 1 


Capt. W. Newills’ Bammy (12st. 7li>s.), 

Owner 2 

Won by a length. Time. — 5mms. 51 3-5 

secs. 

Governor-General’s Cup. Distance 1J mile. — 

H. H.the Maharaja of Kashmir’s All's Well 

(lOst. l2lbs.), Walker 1 

Mr. S. Gurbaksh Singh’s Perception (8st. 

1 2lbs.) , Fownes .. .. .. ..2 

H. H. the Khan of Khait’s Parisian (8st. 

61bs.), Capt. Bernard 3 

Mr. R. Muir’s Mulberry (7st. 121bs.), 

Barrett . . . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths ; 11 ength ; a head . Time. — 
2mins. 12-25 secs. 

B. N. Bhargava Cup. Distance 1J mile. — 
Flight Officers Robert and A. Holmes’s 
Cock Robin (8st. 9ibs), Box-Roxborpugh. 1 
Mr S. Dijal Singh’s Chhachhis Fortune 
(7st.), Japeth .. .. .. ..2 

Mr. Akbar All’s Malcom (7st. 71bs. car. 7st. 

8 lbs ), Bonnetta 3 

Raja Bripal Bingh’b Sicab, (9st. 12 lbs.), 

Ritchie 4 

Won by 1 length, half a length, a neck. 
Time. — 2 mins. 24 3-5 secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance about 2 miles. — 
Capt. C. W. White’s Kadir 31. (lOst. lOlbs. 

car. 1st. 6Ibs.), Mr. Bland 1 

Mr.Rossco’s Queen of Kilcash (12st. lOlbs.), 

Mr. Tudor 2 

Capt. P. J. Hilliard’s Kelly (lOst. lOlbs. 

car. lOst. lllbs.), Mr. Colchester . . . . 3 

Capt. W. Nevill’s Sammy (12st. lOlbs.), 
Owner . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 6 lengths ; 3 lengths. 


Black 2 

Nawab Mahdi All Khan’s Gold Currency 
(7st. 21bs. carried^ 7st. 31bs.), Read . . 3 
Mrs. Clarke’s Brown Bread (lOst) Forsyth . . 4 
Won by 3| lengths, 2 lengths, 3 lengths. 
Time. — lmin. 53 3-5secs. 

Meerut. 

Garden House Cup. Distance about 2$ miles 
over chase course. — 

Capt. E. Creagh’s Nethersole (list. 121bs,), 
Owner 3 


Mysore. 

Rajkumajr Cup. Distance about 1 mile. — 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore’s 


True Grace (7st. 131bs.), Hill . . . , 1 

The Raja of Parlakimidi’s Roitoi (8st. 

lllbs.), Rylands 2 

Mr. M. C. Patel's Blyth Bachelor (9st. 

121bs.), Howell 3 

Mr. Essaji’s Jovial (7st. 61bs.), Stokes . . 4 


Won by % neck ; 1} length ; head Time.— 
lmin. 44secs. 
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Ootacamiind. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 1$ miles— 

Aaja of Parlaklmidi's Roitoi (8st. Gibs.) 

Hylands 1 

Mr. Murphy’s Brave Queen (7st. 51bs.), 

$. Rosen 2 

Mr. Venkatnarayana’s Dara’s Gift (7st.), 

H. McQuade . . . . < . . . 3 

Mr. E. C. Kent’s Kirudance (8st. 51bs), 

C. Hoyt 4 

Won by 8 lengths; $ length; 2 lengths. 
Time— 2 mins. 14 1-5 secs. 

Deomar Cup. Distance 7 furlongs — 

Lt.-Col. R. C. R. Hill’s Saraarmad (8st. Gibs ) } 

Hoyt 1 

Mr. Abdulla Mana’s Jositnos (8st. Dibs), 

H. McQuade . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. A. R. Taha’s Ashroff (7st. 41bs ), 
Meekings . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr Venkatnarayana’s Mameluke (9st. 61bs), 

Hill 4 

Won by a head ; short head ; 1 length. 
Time.— 1 min 44 secs. 

Yendayar Cup. Distance 7 furlongs— 

Messrs. Maurice and Wright's Bacchante 

(7st. 9 lbs.), Aldridge 1 

Mr. J. J. Murphy’s Ravens Ait (9st. 31bs), 


Meekings . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Rajah Parlakimidi’s Stickfast (7st. lllbs.), 
Rylands . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Raja Sivaganga’s China Marcus (8st. 131bs ), 
Edwards . . . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by 2 lengths. Time — 1 min. 34 4-5sccs. 
Haji Sir Ismail Sait’s Cup. Distance 
6 furlongs — 

Mr. Abdulla Mana’s Jossimos (8st. 4 lbs.), 

McQuade 1 

Mr. Mahomed Burgash’s Good Gold (7st. 

13 lbs), Hoyt 2 

Mr. Mahomed Omer’s Agent (7st. Gibs.), 

Rosen 3 

Mr. Ardeshir’s Najmuzzaman (7st. lllbs.), 

Siely 4 

Won by a short head. Time — 1 min. 

27 1-5 secs. 


Poona. 


The Atlantic Stakes. Distance 1J mile. — 

Mr. L. H. Hewitt’s Coster Boy (8st. 121bs.), 

J. W. Brace 1 

Mr. C. N. Wadia’s Coq-a L’ane (8st. 121bs.), 
Hutchins ..2 


H. H. the Thakore Sahib of Wadhwan and 
Lt.-Col. Zorawar Singh’s Sparks, (9st. 


1 lb), Forbes 3 

H. H. the Aga Khan’s Halim (7st. lOlbs.) 
Stokes .4 


Won by a neckj l£ lengths; 1 length. Time — 
2 mins. 10 secs. 


The Aga Shamshudin Plate. Distance 
7 furlongs. — ■ 

Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Golden Quest (8st), 
Northmore . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Messrs. Heath and W. Bird’s Atreas (9st. 

21bs.), A. C. Walker 2 

Mr. A. Geddis’ My Lord (8st. Gibs.) A. 

Clarke . . . . 3 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Affable (8st. 

21bs ), T. Hill 4 

Won by neck ; short head ; neck. 
Time — 1 min 27 3-5 secs. 


The Western India Stakes. Distance 
1± mile. 

Mr. L. H. Hewitt’s Coster Boy (8st. 31bs.), 
Brace . . . .' . . . . . . 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Gift O' 
The Glen (8st. 21bs ), Townsend . . 2 
Mr. A. M. Irani’s French Briar (7 st. 131bs.), 

car. 8st), W. Ashwood 3 

Mr. H. M. Thaddeus’ Aborigine (8st. 0 lbs.), 

A. Clarke . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 1J length; 4 length ; 1J length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 6 secs. 

The Newmarket Plate . Distance G furlongs.— 

H, H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Affable 

(8st. Gibs.), T. Hill 1 

Mr. Shantldas Askuran’s Yesington Planet 

(7st. 131bs.) Burn 2 

Mr. Y. Rosenthal’s Wooer (8st. lOlbs.), 

Hutchins . . . 4 3 

H. H. Aga Khan’s Darial II (9st. 12lbs.), 

A. C. Walker 4 

Won by head; 2 lengths; 2| lengths. Time— 
1 min. 12 4-5 secs. 

The Stewards' Cup. Distance 1J miles — 

S. S. Akkasaheb Maharaja’s 
Roman (7st.) Rankin . . . . 

Messrs. Heath and W. Bird’s 
Royal (8st. 2 lbs.) Ashwood . . 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Amar (9st. 3 lbs.) Howell. 3 
Mr. S. N. Zodge’s Ahyid (8st. 3 lbs.) Dlab . 4 

1 Won by dead heat ; 2 lengths ; short 
head Time. — 2 mins. 51 2-5 secs. 


Dead 

heat 

1 
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The Governor’s Cup, Distance R. C. 
and distance— 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Cheerful 


(7st. 9 lbs.), Clarke 1 

Mr. K. A. Hilay’s Talmurlung (7st. 3 lbs., 
car. 7st. 6 lbs.), Hardinge . . . . 2 

Mr. A. M. Khairaz's Rehearsal (7st. 5 lbs. 

car. 7 st. 7 lbs.), Thompson . . . . 3 

Mr. Akbarall and Seth Kimatrai’s Lucky 
Star (Oat. 5 lbs.), Perkins . . . . 4 

Won by neok ; head ; head. Time. — 3 mins. 

17 secs. 


Won by 2 lengths, 3 lengths, 8 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 23 2-5 secs. 

H. H. The First Aga Khan's Commemoration 
Plate. Distance 1J mile. — 

Mr. A. R. Taha’s Sheema (8st. 6 lbs. Howell. 
Mr. Khadavi A. Rehman’s Red Prince' (9st.), 
H. McQuade 

Messrs. E. H. Ghazala and Mahomed 
Jammor’s Radha’a (<Jst. 13 lbs.), 

Japhcth 3 

Mr. R. H. Gahagan’s Noman (8st. 7 lbs.), 
Brace . . . . . . . . . . 4 


The Fitzroy Plate. Distance 1 mile — 

Messrs. Heath and W. Bird’s Atreas (8st. 

6 lbs.), A. C. Walker 1 

Mr. C. N, Wadia’s Free From Care (7st. 

10 lbs car. 7st. 12 lbs.), Hutchins . . 2 
Mr. A. M. Irani’s French Briar (8st. lbs), 

Hardinge 3 

Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Ox Trot (7t fc. 4 lbs.) 

Stokes 4 

Won by 2 lengths ; } lengths ; | length. 

Time. — l min. 49 3-5 aces. 

Mr. C. N. Wadia’s Coq-A I/ane (8at 13 lbs ), 

Hutchins . . . , 1 

H H. the Aga Khan’s Eastern Bloom (7st. 

7 lbs.). A. C. Walker 2 

Mr. Kelso’s Tuseulum (8st. 3 lbs), 

Hardinge 3 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Vijaya- 

kumar (8st. 2 lbs). A. Clarke . . . . 4 

Won by $ length ; J length ; 2 lengths. 

Time. — 1 min. 28 2-5 secs. 

The Trial Plate Distance 1 mile — 


H. H. the Aga Khan’s Darlal II (9 st. 2 lbs.) 

Barnett 1 

Mr. A. Geddis’ My Lord (8st. 7 lbs.) Burn. . 2 
H. H. the Aga Khan’s Mario (7st. 8 lbs.) 

A. C. Walker 3 

Mr. C. N. Wadia’s Cap-a-Pie (9st. 71bs.) 

Hutchins 4 

Won by 1 length , 1£ length ; half length. 
Time.— 1 min. 42 2-5 secs. 

The Dealers’ New Plate. Distance i| mile— 


Messrs. E. H. Ghazala and Mahomed 

Jamoor’s Radha’a (7st. 2 lbs), Japeth. . 1 

Mr. A. R. Taha’s Sheema (9st. 3 lbs.), 

Howell 2 

Mr. S B. Contractor’s Subram (8st. 4 lbs), 
W. G. Thompson . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. A. M. J. Talib’s Gooliab (8st. 13 lbs.), 
Barnett .. .. 4 


Won by head ; 4 lengths ; 1| lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 31 2-5 secs. 

The Aga Khan’s Cup. Distance 1$ mile. — 

Mr. C. N. Wadia’s Cap-a-Pie (9st. 7 lbs.), 
Hutchins .. .. .. .. . . 1 

Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Bell’s Hill (8st. 

3 lbs.), Bum 2 

H. H. the Maliaraja of Kolhapur’s Precious 

(8st 4 lbs ), A. Clarke 3 

Mr. Kelso’s Casino (8st. 3 lbs.), Hardinge . . 4 


Won by 2$ lengths ; 3 lengths ; 4 lengths. 
Time — 2 mins. 42 secs. 

The Poona Plate. Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr. C. N Wadia’s Cul-De-Sac (8st. 7 lbs.), 

Hutchins . . . . 1 

Mr Eve’s Star of Italy (7st. 3 lbs.)Christie . 2 
Mr. Kelso's Birdwood (8st. 4 lbs.). Hardinge 3 
H H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Golden 
Shower (late Clatter). (8st.), A Clarke . . 4 
Won by 1 length ; J lengths ; head. Time. 

— 1 min. 17 4-5 secs. 

The St. Leger Plate. — Distance — 

Mr. Shantidas Askuran's Ian Ban (7st. 


lllbs.), Bum 1 

Mr. 0. N. Wadia’s Coq-a L'ane (8st. lib.), 

Hutchins 2 

Mr. Kelso’s Casino (7st. 71bs.), Hardinge . . 3 
Mr. L H. Hewitt’s Coster Boy_(9st. 51bs.), 
A. C. Walker 4 


W 011 by neck ; neck ; 2 lengths. Time. — 2 
mins. 48 secs. 

The Eclipse Plate, Distance. — 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. Pine’s Puffin (7st.31bs.), Townsend .. l 
Mr. N. Begmahomed’s Ardley (7st. 121bs.) 

Howell . . . . 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shri 
Narayan (7st. lib.) Stokes . . . . 3 

Mr. Kelso’s Birdwood (6st. 12lbs.) Rankin 4 
Won by i length ; neck ; 8 lengths. Time. — 
1 min. 12 2-5secs 
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Rawalpindi. 

Rawalpindi Gold Cup. Distance 7 furlongs — 
Mrs. Sydney Smith’s Philomel (9st. 3 lbs), 
Barrett . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Capt. Clune’s Mahaboor (7st. 4 lbs) . . 2 
Mrs. Mylne's Lady Be Good 'l 
(8st. 11 lbs.) Capt. Bernard 
and Col. Puech’s and Thomp- >Dead 
son’s La Mienne (8st. 7 lbs.), f Heat. 
Roxburgh, J 3 

Won by 2^ lengths; lfr length. Time.— 

1 min. 31 4-5 secs. 

Will’s Gold Flake Chase. Distance 2 miles— 
Mr. Rowsco’s Queen of Kilcash (12 at. 5 lbs.), 
Capt. Tudor.. ,. .. .. , . 1 

Mr. Maclachlan’s Non-Co-operator (10 st. 

10 lbs.) Owner, . . . . . . . . 2 

Capt. Newill’s Sammy (list. 5 lbs). . . 3 
Won by a head ; 3 lengths. Time — 4 mins. 

5 2-5 secs. 

Patron’s Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

Major Plunkett’s Woodshift (8st. 5 lbs ), 


O’Neale . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Major Vanrenen’s Prince Michsel (list. 

11 lbs.), Edwards ,2 

Maharaja of Kashmir’s Star Shell (7st. 

11 lbs.) 3 


Won by J length ; a head. Time.— I min. 

41 sees. 

Ranala Cup. Distance 1 } mile — 

Major Vanrenen’s Prince Michael (list. 

10 lbs.), Capt. Tudor 1 

Capt. O’Hara’s Kllbogan (lost. 31bs.), 

Owner . . . . 2 

Major Davie’s Rambler (10 st. 2 lbs.). Capt. 

Gamble 3 

Won by a length. Time, — 3 mins. 23 2-5 sees. 

Northern Cup. Distance — Round the Course— 
Mr. Khannas’s Cock Robin (8st. 12 lbs.), 

Roxburgh 1 

Mr. Diyal Singh’s Fortune (7st.), O’Neale. . 2 
Raja Sripal Singh’s Sicab (10 st. 4 lbs.) 

Ritchie 3 

Won by 2 lengths , a length Time.— 2 mins 
51 2-5 secs. 

Rawalpindi Club Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 
Capt. Clune’s Mahaboob (7st 4 lbs.) Jepeth. . 1 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir's Micailsa 

(8st 121bs) Walker 2 

H, H. Khan of Kalat’s Poll (7&t) Ghisita .. 3 
Won by 1$ length; a head. Time.— 

1 min, 18 3-5 secs* 


Racing . 

The Punjab Army Cup Steeplechase. Distance 


2$ miles. — 

Capt. G. H. B. Wood’s Warrior (12st. 

lOlbs), Mr. Wans worth Jones .. .. 1 

Mr. B. M. Maclachlan’s Non-Co-Operator, 
Owner . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Capt. H. M. Day’s Puffing Billy Major, 

Branford 3 

Won by 1 length. Time— 5 mins. 
14-3 secs. 

Moderate Cup, Distance 6 furlongs.— 

Theresa (9st, 9 lbs.), Col. Mathews . . . . 1 

Lorna (8st. 12 Ibj.), McGowan . . . . 2 

Allen (9st. 21bs.), Akbar . , . . . . 3 

Won by 1J lengths, neck. Time — 1 min. 

22 4-5 secs. 

Eve Cup. Distance 4 furlongs. — 

Papillon (8st.), Miss Wadia 1 

Gulab (10st.), Mrs. Turner 2 

Won by six length . Time — 56 sees. 

Also ran : The Pig (Miss Noakes(9st. 71bs). 


Kashmir Cup. Distance about 1 mile 1 
furlong — 

Capt. Arnold’? Gretna Green (list. 7Ibs)., 
Mr. Weber . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Bland’s Tin Whistle (lOst. 3lbs.), Capt. 

Newill 2 

Capt. Cox’s Langary Gate (10st. 12 lbs.), 
Capt. Jones . . . . . . . . 3 

Won by a neck ; $ length. Time — 2 mins. 

2 4-5 secs. 

Amazons Cup. Distance 4 furlongs, — 

Lorna (9st. 7 lbs.), Mrs. Noakes . . . . 1 

Papollon (8st.), Miss Wadia . . . . 2 

Eccleston (9st.), Mrs. Fennell . . . . 3 


Won by 1J length. Time — 1 min. 1 1-5 

secs. 

Secunderabad. 

Nizam’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Nawab Mir Mahdi All Khan’s Gold Cur- 
rency (8st. 61bs.) O. Aldridge . , . . 1 

Mr. E, Paulie’s Record (9st. libs.) . . . . 2 

Mr. L. H. Hewitt’s Headstrong (9st. 121bfl.), 

T. Hill ..3 

Won by 3 lengths ; 3 lengths. Time — 

1 min. 44 4-5 secs. 

Fakr-ul-Mulk-Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Lt.-Col. R, C. R. Hill’s Osbourne (8 st. 

10 lbs.) T. Hill 1 

Dr. M. Usmon’s Noor Jehan (8st. 81bs.) 

O. Aldridge 2 
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Mr. A. Hoyt’s Prince Arthur (10st. lllbs.) 


M. Hoyt 3 

Won by 1 length, | length. Time — 1 min. 

45 secs. 

Salar Jung Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr. Anwar All Beg’s Blackberry (7st. 

131bs.), O. Aldridge 1 

Mr. Keloo’s Vari ( 8 st. Gibs.), J. Rosen . . 2 

Mr. Mohamed Burgash’s Good Gold ( 8 st. 
lib.), W. G. Thompson . , , . . . 3 


Won by a head ; y length. Time — 1 min. 
53$ secs. 

Peshkar Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Maharaja Sir Kishen Pershad’s Solidity 
(7st. 12 lbs.) W. G. Thompson .. .. 1 

Mr. S. Mahalla's Tlffah ( 8 st. lib.) T. Hill . . 2 
Mr. G. Ardeshir’s Naziinuzaman ( 8 st. 51bs.) 
N. E. Raymond 3 
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Won by a short head; 3 lengths. Time — 
i min. 38 3*5 secs. 

Resident’s Cup. Distance 5 furlongs. — 

Nawab Mir Mahdi All Khan's Gold Cur- 
rency (9st.) O. Aldridge 1 

Mr. S. C. Wright’s Tamara (8st. 7 lbs.) 

R. Stokes . . . , . . . . . . 2 

Mr. L. H. Hewitt’s Headstrong (9st. 12lbs.) 

L. Jones . . . . . . . . 3 


Won by 3 lengths ; short head. Time— 1 
min. 3 4-5 sees. 


Salar Jung Cup (Div. II). Distance 1 mile. 
Capt. O. L Prior Palmer’s Siegfried ( 9 st. 

4 lbs.) C. H. Perkins . . . . 1 

Mr. A. R. Taha’s Saturday ( 8 sfc. 21bs.) 

J. Rosen . . . . . . . , 2 

Mr. Mohamed Burgash’B Surhan II ( 8 st. 
21bs.) W. G. Thompson 3 


Won by 2 lengths ; 1 length. Time — 1 min. 
54 secs. 


ATHLETICS. 


Calcutta : Amateur Championships — 

The results of the Senior events are as follows : — 
100 Yards P. K. Chatterjee. 

High Jump : — Abu Yusuf. Height 5 ft. 6$ ins. 

Long Jump : — Abu Yusuf. Distance 19 ft. 
10 | ins, 

120 Yards Hurdles:— K. H. K. Dutt. 
Time. — 16 4-5 secs. 

Half Mile : — B. N, Ghose. Time. — 2 mins. 
17 secs. 

Pole Vault A. K. Sarkar. 9 ft. 7 1-8 secs. 
Quarter Mile P. K. C’hatterjee. Time. — 
55 secs. 

Hardingo Challenge Shield for the best athlete 
was won by Abu Yusuf of the Indian 
Athletes Camp. 

Calcutta : Inter University Meeting.— 

The following are the results : — 

One Mile won by S. Kongari (St. Xavier’s), 
Time. — 5 mins. 22 2-5 secs. 

Long Jump won by J. Anthony (St. Xavier’s). 
Distance 20 ft. 4J ins. 

Throwing the Cricket Ball won by E. Osborne 
(St. Xavier’s), Distance 101 yardB. 

100 Yards won by J. Anthony (St. Xavier’s). 
Time — 10 2*5 secs. 

Shot Putt won by H. Pass (Seram pore 
College). 39 ft. 8 Ins. 

220 Yards won by J. Anthony (St. Xavier's), j 
Time. — 24 secs. j 


Pole Vault won by D. Choudhary (Scottish 
Churches). Height 9 ft. 6 ins. 

Half Mile won by S. Kongari (St. Xaviers). 
Time — 2 mins. 19 3-5 secs, 

H igh J ump won by Abu Yusuf (Law College). 
Height 5 ft. 7 ins. * 

Quarter Mile won by J. Anthony (St. Xavier’s) 
Time. — 55 2-5 secs. 

120 Yards Hurdles won by D. B. King (St. 
Joseph’s). Time 17 secs. 

Two Miles Bicjcle Race won by D. K. Sen 
(Law College). Time— 5 mins. 37 3-5 secs. 

Bombay : 10 Miles Walking Race (Buchanan 
Cup, — 

The results were : — 

1. R. G. Xair. lhr. 38 mins. 19 secs. 

2. W. Rawlings. 1 hr. 38 mins. 33 secs. 

3. M. R. Aiyar, 1 hr. 40 mins. 15 secs. 

4. P. Manikam. 1 hr. 40 mins. 19 secs. 

5. D. Master. 1 hr. 42 mins. 9 secs. 

6 . P, G. Maitra. 1 hr. 46 mins. 34 secs. 


Bombay. 10 Miles Walking Race (Buchanan 
Cup).— 


The following were those who won awards : 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


R. G. Xair. Time— 1 hr. 35 mins. 52 secs 
M. R. A. Iyer» Time — 1 hr. 37 mins. 44 secs. 
W. Raw lings .Time — 1 hr. 39 mins. 15 secs, 
8. Bantwal, Time— 1 hr, 40 mins, 25 
secs. 
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6. M. S. Kowshik Time— lhr. 44mins. 16 secs. 

6. B. V. Diwadkar. Time — 1 hr. 45 mins. 27 
secs. 

The following won time medals 

M. R. Wadia, M. Variava. P. J. Maitra, l*te. 
H. Pickering, Aaron Elijah, L./Cpl. Morgan 
and Pte. F. Millett. 

Bombay : 10 Miles Walking Race (Z. P. 0; 
and H. League) — 

The following Competitors completed the dis- 
tance within the time-limit 

1. Master D. R. Time — 1 hr. 28 mins. 6f 
secs, 

2. Chinoy K. D. Time— 1 hr. 33 mins. 3-2-5 
secs. 

3. Markers. H. Time — 1 hr. 41 mins. 2-5 

secs. 

4. Wadia M. R,. Time — 1 hr. 52. mins. 
Bombay : — Z. P. C. League- 

10 Miles Cycle Race — 

The results were : — 

1. Irani B. K., Time— 6 hrs. 25 mins. 50 secs. 

2. Pochkhanawalla J. H, Time— 6 hrs 38 
mins. 57 secs. 

3. Mistry T. B. Time — 6 hrs. 46 mins. 52 

sees. 

4. Engineer B. H. Time — 7 hrs. 12 mins. 
53 1-5 secs. 

6. Master M. J. Time— 7 hrs. 27 min3. 36 

secs. 

6. Joshi R. M. Time— 7 hrs. 27 mins. 
36 1-6 secs. 

7. Engineer M. S. Time — 7 hrs. 27 mins. 
36 2-5 secs. 

8. Kapadia J. B. Time — 7 hrs. 28 mins. 53 
secs. 

9. Rivetna F. J. Time — -7 hrs. 29 mins. 58 
secs. 

Bombay : Gymkhana Sports. — 

Long Jump.— 1, R. G. Hopkins; 2, R. W 
Douglas; 3, C. N. Reed. Distance 18 feet 
9} inches. 

Sack Race. — 1, A. 8. M. Young; 2. E. A. 
Allen, 3, H. F. S. Gedgc. 

Mile Relay (Open) :— 1, 52nd Field Battery 
R. A. Kirkee; 2. Cathedral High School 
Old Boys Assn; 8. 1st Bn. the Cheshire 
Regt. Time 3 mins. 56 secs. 

Half mile : — 1, A, J. Elkins; 2, Sawyer ; 
3. E. A. Allen. Time — 2 mins. 12 secs. 

Putting the Shot;— 1, W. B. Scheiter; 2, 
E. A. Allen ; 3. Lt. Beauchamp. Distance 
39 feet 9 inches. 

Quarter Mile Obstacle Race for the Buff's 
Challenge Cup ; — (Rugby Football Player 
only) 1, E. A. Allen ; 2, C. N. Reed ; 3. 
A. G. Coutts. Time— 1 min. 20 secs. 


120 Yards Veterans’ Race (Handicap)— 1 
W, H. Cummings, 2, G. Osborne Smith, 
3. Capt. Sir E. J. Headlam. Time 15 secs. 

Band Race. Ellis Janes; 2, Gonsalves; 
3, R. Pereira. 

120 Yards Hurdle Race — 1, 0. N. Reed ; 2. 

0, H. de St. Croix Time — 17 secs. 

100 Yards (Open). 1. Bdm. P. G. Forsyth ; 

2 R, A. Sneddon, 3, D. Oliveira. Time — 
10-3-5 secs. 

100 Yards Flat Race : (Challenge Cup) — 

1, R. G. Hopkins, 2. W. B. Schleiter. Time- 
10 2-5 secs. 

iMile Flat Race. (Open): 1. Bdm. P. G 
Forsyth; 2, Gnr.JEdwards; 3, Ptc. Williams. 
Time — 52 4-5 secs. 

Tilting the Bucket— 1, A. G. Elkins and 
W. Newson. 

High Jumps — 1, A. G. Elkins, 2, C. N. Reed, 
Height 5 feet 6 inches. 

Quarter Mile. — (Challenge Cup) 1. J. D. 
Boyle; 2, J. A, Gordon. Time — 56 3-5 secs. 

Mile (Open)— First Prize Cup presented by 
the Wiilingdon S. Club. 

1, V. K. Basroor; 2, K. K. Nambiar; 3, 

Pte. Williams; 4. A. J. Elkins, Time— 
4 mins. 57 sees. 

220 Yanis — (Handicap.) 1, J. A. Gordon; 

2, R G. Hopkins; 3, E. A. Allen. 

Time — 24 1-5 secs. 

Tug-of-war. 1. Old Cheltonians, 2. 
Rugger Side. 

Young Challenge Cup. — Messrs. Hopkins and 
Elkins tied,. 

Ladies Egg and Spoon Race. 1 . Mrs. Acton ; 

2, Mrs. Prophet. 

Special Prize. — R. A. Sneddon was awarded 
a Special Prize which was presented by some 
person who preferred to remain anonymous 
for his brilliant running in the Relay Race. 

Lahore ; Punjab Olympic Trials — 

The following are the results : — 

Discuss Throw (Senior) * — C. F. W. Spence 
1 . Malik Sher Baz Khan 2 ; Indar Singh 
Dhillon 3 ; Distance 77 ft. 3| Ins. 

Polo Vault (Senior) : — Kapur Singh Sidhu 
1. Ram Partap ; 2. Taj Ahmad Khan 

3. Height 9 ft. J ins. 

100 Yards Dash (Junior) G. A. Mali! 1 ; 
Zulflkar Ali 2; Wazir Chand 3; Time. 
— 10 mins. 4-5 secs. 

100 Yards Dash (Senior) Abdul Hamid 1 ; 
Wilburn Lai 2 ; H. A. Soofl. 3. Time. 
10 mins. 3-5 secs. 

Hop Step and Jump. (Senior) :■ — Akbar Hayat 
1; Ghulam Murtaza 2 ; Indar Singh 
Dhillon 3. Distance 38 ft. 5} ins. 
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One Mile (Senior) :• — Gurbachand Singh 1 ; 
Mukand Singh Sidhu 2 ; Abdul Malik 
Dar 3. Time. — 4 mins. 41 secs. 

High Jump (Junior) : — Syed Nafcar Hussain 
and Akbar Hayat 1 ; Darshan Singh and 
Mehar Chand DhaUan. 3. Height 5ft. 2in t 

Half Mile (Junior) : — Harcliand Singh, 1; 
Balwant Singh, 2 ; Gulbir Bahadur 3. 
Time. — 2 mins. 15 secs. 

120 Yards High Hurdles (Senior) Abdu 
Hamid, 1 ; Wilburn Lai, 2 . Time, — 1 
1-5 secs. 

High Jump (Senior) : — Harpal Singh Sadhu 
1; Sawar Sher Zaman 2.Height 5 ft. 3*8 in. 

Quarter Mile (Junior) : — Harchand, 1 ; 
Balwant Singh, 2; Mohd. Afzal, 3. Time. — 
mins. 2-5 secs. 

Long Jump (Senior) : — G. A. Malli, 1 ; Ram 
Parshad Bhalla. 2; Niaz Ahmad Khan, 
3. Distance 20 ft. 3| ins. 

Quarter Mile (Senior) . — Mohd. Azzal, 1;H. A. 

Soofl 2 ; E. S. Whiteside 3. Time— 53 secs. 
50 Yards Dash (Junior) G. A. Malli 1 ; 
Wazir Chand, 2 ; Zultikar All, 3. Time. — 
6 secs. 

161b Shot. Put (Senior) : — Dev Raj Narang, 
1; Malik Sher Baz Khan , 2; Muzuffur All, 
3. Distance 38 ft. 7 J ins. 

220 Yards Dash (Senior)’ — Abdul Hamid, 
1; Wilburn Lai, 2 ; F. W. Whiter, 3. 
Time. — 23 2-5 secs. 

Hammer Throw (Senior) .— P. L. Bedi, 1 ; 
Malik Sher Baz Khan, 2. Distance 108 ft. 
4 ins. 

Five Miles (Senior): — Gurbaehan Singh, 1; 
Abdul Malik Dar, 2. Time. — 27 mins. 20 

Javelin Throw (Senior) : — C. F. W. Spence, 1 
Inder Singh Dhillon, 2, Malik Sher Baz 
Khan, 3. Distance 106 ft. 3 7-8 ins. 

220 Yards Low Hurdles (Senior) • — Abdul 
Hamid, 1; Arjim Singh, 2. Time. — 26 
mins. 1-5 secs. 

Half-Mile (Senior) : — M. Afzal ; 1. Molid. Zaka 
Cllah , 2; M. G. Spence, 3. Time.— 2 mins. 
9 secs. 

Lahore ; All India Olympic Trials — 

The following were the results 

220 Yards Flat : — 1, Abdul Hamid, (Pun- 
jab); 2, W. Willis (Bombay), 3; Har- 
charan Singb, (Patiala). Nine ran. Won 
by 3 yards 1 ft. Time.— 23 3-5 sees. 

Step and Jump : — 1, Akbar Hayat (Punjab) 
2, Ghulum Murtaza, (Punjab), 3; L. C. 
Tapsell, (Bengal) ; Distance 40 feet. Ilf ins. 
Eight competed. Ghulum Murtaza jumped 
40 ft. 6f ins. and L. C. Tapsell 40 ft. 3 ins. 

Half-mile : — 1, Mohd. Afazal (Punjab), 
2, Murphy (Madras), 3 Bhagat Singh 
(Patiala). Four started. Raju did not 
complete the course. Won by 3 yards. 15 
yards. Time. — 2 mins. 6} sees. 


220 Yards Hurdles •— 1. Abdul Hamid 
(Punjab) ; 2, W. Perris, (Bengal) ; 3, 

Wilburn Lai , (Punjab). Only three ran. 
Won by 5 yards, 6 yards* Time. — 2, secs. 

Discus Throw: — 1, Sher Baz Khan (Punjab), 
2, L. C. Tapsel (Bengal) ; 3, C. F. W. 
Spence, (Punjab). Six entered. Distance 
77 ft. 3 ins. Tapsell threw 76 ft. 7 ins. and 
Spence 71ft. 4} ins. 


Hammer throw : — 1, Sher Baz Khan 
(Punjab) ; 2, P. L. Bedi, (Punjab). Only 
two competed. Distance 97 ft. 6f ins. 
Bedi threw 96 ft. 9f ins 

One mile: — 1, Gurbaehan Singh, (Punjab); 

2, N. Ganslah (Mysore) ; 3, Gujar Singh 
(Patiala). Six ran. Won easily. 10 yards 
between second and third. Time. — 4 mins* 
423-5 secs 

100 Yards : — It. A. Sneddon (Bombay) 
P. A. D'AvoLne. (Bombalf) 2 ; Abdul 
Hamid (Punjab) 3. Won by inches 

samo between second and third. Time.^ 
10-1/5 secs. 

Pole Vault: — D. K. Chowdhry (Bengal) 
1; Taj Ahmed Khan, (Punjab) 2 ; Ram- 
partap and Kapur Singh (both Punjab) 

3. Distance 10 ft. 5*8 inches. 

Long Jump Dalip Singh, (Patiala), 1 ; G, A, 
Malli, (Punjab), 2 ; Naranjan Singh 

(Patiala), 3. Distance 21 ft. If ins. 

120 Yards Hurdles: — Abdul Hamid 
Punjab), 1; Heathcote, (Madras), 2; L* 
C. Tapsell, (Bengal), 3. Won by 2 yards. 
5 yards. Time. — 15-4-5 sees. D’Avoine 
would have placed but he fell at the last 
hurdle 

High Jump : — Abu Yusuf, (Bengal), 1 ; 
Bald raj (Madras), 2 ; Sowar Sher Zaman 
(Punjab), 3. Height 5 ft. 10 1-4 ins. 

Javelin Throw Indar Soingh (Punjab). 

I ; S. K. Chowdhry (Bengal), 2 ; C. F. 
W. Spence (Bengal), 3. Distance 119 ft* 

II ins. 

5 Miles : — D. B. Chowan (Bombay), 1 j 
Gurbaehan Singh (Punjab), 2 ; Abdul 
Malik (Punjab), 3. Time.— 27 mins. 24 
secs. Gujar Singh of Patiala finished third 
but was disqualified for boring. 

Shot Put : — Dev Raj Narang (Punjab), 1 ; 
Sher Baz Khan (Punjab), 2; Muzaffar 
All, (Punjab), 3. Distance 38 ft. 11 ins. 

440 Yards : — Abdul Hamid (Punjab), 1; M. 
Afzal (Punjab), 2 ; Harcharan Singh 
(Patalia), 3. Time 51-3-5 secs. Willis was 
disqualified for cutting the corner line. 
Of the Provinces the Punjab did the best 
winning 11 first of the 18 events, not to say 
the number of seconds and thirds she 
registered^ 
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Lahore District Army Championships — 

The following are the results : — 

320 Yards : — rtoyal Scots Fusiliers, 1; 
rianttishire Regiment, 2; Durham Light 
XnMhfety, 3 . Time. — 1 min. 17 2-5 seds 

440 Yards : — Seaforth Hollanders, 1 ; Hamp- 
shires, 2 ; ltoyal Fiisillers, 3, Time. — • 
3 mins. 5 3-5 secs. 

880 Yards: — Hampshires. 1; Durhaifis, 2; 
Rifle Brigade , 3. Time . — 6 inins. 14 9-10 
Bees. 

1 Mile : — Rifle Brigade, 1 ; Durhams, 2 , 
R. S. Fusiliers and Hampshires tied for 3rd. 
Time. — 5 mins. 17 4-5 sees. 

160 Yards — Durhams, 1; R. S. Fusilers, 2; 
Hampshires, 3. Time.-— 32 mins. 3-5 sees 

120 Yards Hurdles : — Seaforth, 1 ; R. S. 
. Fusiliers, 2 ; 7th A. C. C. R. T C. 3. 
Re^ay Race •— R. S. Fusiliers, 1 ; Durhams 
2 ; R. Fusiliers, 3. Time.— 2 mins. 54 
2-3 sec's. 

Rutting the Shdt : — R S. Fusiliers, 1 ; Sea. 
f orths, 2 ; Hampshires, 3. Distance 00 
feet. 7 $ ins. 

Best Individual Putt : — Fusilier Ferguson 
(R. S. F.J 34 ft. lit i»s. 

Long Jump:— Rifles Brigade, 1 ; Durhams 
2 ; 7th A.C.C.R.T.C. 3. 

High lump : — Hampshires, 1 ; Durhams 
2 ; Rifle Brigade 3 i Height 6 feet 7 ins. 

Chfimploriship : 1 , ifurhairis 19 Pts. ; 2. Royal 
Stotts Fusiliers and Hampshires tied 18£ 
pts. 

Poond : Pcfona Brigade Area Sports — 

The results were : — 

BRITISH UNITS. 

iOO Yards : Final :— 1. Cpl. Westermdn, 
Cheshires ; 2 . Bdr. Forsyth, R. A. , 3 
Lieut. Stevens, R. T. C. Time.— 10 3-5 
se 6 s. 

High dump : Firiril :— 1. Our. Dare, R. A.; 

2. Lietit. Kelsall R. T. C. Height, 5 it. 
4 ins. 

400 Yards : Final : — ■ 1. Bdr. Forsyth 

R. A. ; 2. Lieut. Proes, 11. A.; 3. Pte, 
Ash, Cheshires. Time. — 55 2-5 secs. 

One Mile : Final : — 1 . L.-Cpl. Davies, R. U. 
R. ; 2. Pte. Crane, It. T. C. ; 3. Bdms, 
Flax man, Cheshires. Time. — 5 mins. 3 
4-5 secs. 

120 Yards Hurdles : Final j— 1 . Lieut. 
Kelsall, R. T. C. ; 2. Pte. Lane, Cheshires; 

3. L.-Cpl. Wilson, R. U. R. Time.— 17 
1*5 secs. 

220 Yards : Final : — 1. Bdr. Forsyth 
R. A. ; 2. Pte. Jones, Cheshires ; 8 

Lieut. Stevens, R. T. C. Time. — 23 
3*5 Bees. 

880 Yards : Final : — 1 Gnr. Edwards, 
R. A. ; 2. L.-Cpl. Gibbinson, R. T. 
C.; 3. Rfm. Shanks, R.U.R. Time. — 2 
mins, 13 4-5 secs. 


Long Jump: Final: — 1. L.-Cpl. "Wilson, 
R.U.R. ; 2. Sgt. Beyron, R.U.R. ; 3 
Rycroft, Chealiires, Distance 32 ft. 9fr 
ins. 

Putting the Shot: Final: — 1. Rfm 

Short, R.U.R. ; 2. Sgt. Chester R.T.C.; 
3. Cpl. Rvcroft, Cheshires. Distance 
32 ft. 9 Jins. 

Tiig-of-War . Final : — 1st Field Brigade, 
R.A. beat Royal Ulster Rifles. 

Rolpy :■ — 1. 1st Fipld Brigade, R.A., 2. 2nd 
B 11 . Royal Ulster Rifles. 3. 1st Bn., 
22nd Cheshires. 

Points: — 1 st Field Brigade, R. A. 24, 
2nd Bn. Royal Ulster Rifles, 8 th A.C.C., 
R.T.C. 15. 1st Bn. 22nd Cheshires, 11. 

INDIAN UNITS. 

Long Jump: Final: — - 1 . Naik Balu 

More, 4-5 M. L. I.; 2. L.-Duffadar 
Abdul Satar Khan, 3rd Cavalry; 3. 
Sapper Mahdu Singh, R. B. S. <fe M. 
Distance 19 It 

220 Yards: Final:— -1. Sapper Mahdu 
Singh, R. B. S & M. ; 2. L. -Dtiffadar 
Hashmat Ullah Khan, 3rd Cavalry; 3. 
Sej>oy Sambhu Matkar, 4-5' M. L. 1* 
Time —24 seconds. 

Putting the Shot: Final: — 1. Hav. Subha 
Khan, R. B S. A M.;2. Naik Baksh Khan 

R. B. S. A M.; 3. Sepoy In km Din, R.B. 

S. & M. Distance 30 ft. ins. 

880 Yards: Final. — 1. L-Naik Ram 
Singh, 1*2 Bombay Fioneers. j 2 . Sepoy 
Maruti Ghorpado, 4-6 M.L.I ; 3. Sapper 
Basaht Singh, 11. B. S. AM., Time.— 
21 mins. 11 3*5 secs. 

100 yards: Final: — 1. L.-Drf. Hashmat 
Ullah Khan ; 2 Sapper Hakam Khan 
R B.S. M.-3rd Cavalry and Naik Balu 
More, 4*5 M. L. I. (dead heat). Time. 
11 secs. 

440 Yards: Final: — 1. Sepoy Shivram 
Powar, 4*5 M.L.T.; 2. Hav. Ram* 
chander Gaikwad, 4‘ 5 M.L.I. ; 3. 
Sapper Karam Dad, R.B. 8 . and M. and 
L.-Naik Dewa Singh, 1-2 Bombay 
Pioneers (dead heat). Time. — 57 secs. 
Mile: Final:— 1. L.-Naik Ram Singh 
Bombay Pioneers ; 2 Pioneer Bagh Sing, 
1-2 Bombay Pioneers ; 3. Sapper Chanda, 
Singh, R.B S. Less and M. Time. — 4 
mins. 52 2-5 secs. 

High Jump: Final: — 1. L.-Dfr. Abdul 
Sattar Kliau, 3rd Cavalry ; 2. Sapper 
Allah Ditta; R.B.S. M. ; 3. Hav. 
Bhiwa Aire, 4-5 M.L.I. and Sapper 
Chanderrao More, R.B.S. M. (dead heat). 
6 ft. 3 ins. 

Tug-of-War: Final: — Field Company, 

R B.S. A M. Beat the Depot Company, 
R.B.S. A M. 

Relay Race : — 1. l/2nd Bombay Pioneers, 
2. Field Company, R.B.S. A M. 3. 4-5th 
Maratha Light Infantry. 

Points : — Field Company R,B.S. & M. 19; 
4- 5tli Maratha Light Infantry 15 ; 1-2 
Bombay Pioneers 12 ; 3rd Cavalry 10 
Depot Company, R.B.S. & M. 6 . 
Matunga : 30 miles Cycle Race : — 

P. W. Secretary, lhr. 47 tala* 20 sees. 
10 Miles Running Race 
Nambiar lhr. 6 mins. 
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Hyderabad : State Olympics. — 

The following are the results : — 

100 yards : — Henry Paul (Y. M. 0. A.) 10 secs; 
1st, G. Weston, (Railway) 2nd. 

Long Jump : — Henry Paul (21 ft. If inches; 
1st, V. Joseph, (Railway) 2nd. 

Half Mile : — G. Weston, (Railway), (2 mins. 
13 2-5 secs) 1st; F. Ahmed Khan, (Hydera 
Dist. Police) 2nd. 

Shot Put A. Dunham (Y. M. C. A.), (31 ft. 
7{ inches) 1st; A. Duffield, (Railway) 2nd 

120 Yards Hurdles : — P. Ahmed Khan, (H. 
D. Police), (18 4-5 secs ) 1st, Abdul Kuddus, 
(H. D. Police) 2nd. 


High Jump Henry Paul, (Y. M, C. A.), 

5 ft. 7 inches) 1st, E. Duffield, (Railway 
2nd. 

One Mile Race : — Oomer Khan, (Railway) 
(5 mins. 2 2-5 seconds) 1st, G. Mantckam 
(Y. M. 0. A.) 2nd. 

440 Yards Dash : — G. Weston, (Railway), (56 Jr 
Beconds) 1st, Henry Paul 2nd, 

Pole Vault -1. Benjamin, (Y. M. C. A.), (9- 
ft 5 inches) 1st, E. P. Yesudoss, (Y. M, C. A.) 
2nd. 

220 Yards Dash — H. Paul (Y. M. C. A.), (22 
2-5 secs ) 1st; G. Weston, (Railway) 2nd. 

Tug-of-War .—8th Light Cavalry team 1st; Y. 
M. 0. A. team 2nd. 

One Mile Relay Race .-—Railway Recreation 
Club team, (4 mins. 2 1-5 secs.) 1st, 4th 
Hyderabad Infantry team 2nd. 


RACQUETS. 


Rawalpindi : Northern India Tournament. — 

The results of the matches were . — 

Open Singles Championship of Northern 
India . — (Holder Lieut. J G. Newton, 1st 
Bn. the Rifle Brigade). 

In the final round, Newton beat Captain 
Marson, 4/ 7th Dragoon Guards by three 
games to two, 11 — 15, 9 — 15, 15—8,15 — 3, 
15—9. 

Open Doubles* — (Holders Lieut. J G. New- 
ton, 1st Bn. the Rifle Brigade and Lieut. 
O. N. 1). Sismey, 60th Rifles). 

In the final Lieut. J. G. Newton, 1st Bn. 
Rifle Brigade and Cant E. St. J Birme, 
Sam Browns Cavalry P. P. beat Major R. 
A. Turner, R. E , and Lieut. Garmovle by 
lour games to one 15- — 10, 15—7, 9- — 15, 
15—3, 18—1. 


School Pairs : — (Holders Eton. Lieut. J. G. 
Newton, 1st Bn. the Rifle Brigade and Lieut 
O. N D. Sismey, The 60th Rifles). In the 
Anal Eton (Newton and Garmoylc) beat 
Haileybury (Marson and Whishaw) by 4 
games to love 15 — 9, 15 — 10, 15 — 6, 

15—11. 

Regimental Doubles • — (Holders Lieut. C. J. 
Herbert Stepney and Lieut. O. N. D. 
Sismey, the 60th Rifles). In the final the 
4/ 7th Dragoon Guards Captain Marson and 
Lieut. Williams beat the 1st Bn. Rifle 
Brigade (Lieut. J G. Newton and Lieut. 
Garmoyle) l>v 4 games to love 15—7, 15-11, 
15—12, 18—16. 

In the handicap events, Marson won the 
hand leap singles and Marson and Williams 
won the handicap doubles 


POLO. 


Calcutta Indian Polo Association Champion- 
ship — 

Bhopal 6. goals The Travellers 1. 

Calcutta : Ezra Cup Tourney. — 

Dceoan Travellers. Secunderabad. . 7 goals 


H. E. Governor’s Staff . . . . 5 goals 

Madras : Bobbili Cup — 

Mysore Cavalry 4 goals 

Madras Gymkhana 1 goals 

Poona : Junior Handicap Tournment — 

Baria 4 goals 

Poona 3 goals 

Poona : Midsummer Handicap Tourna- 
ment — 

D » . . . 5 goals 

P * . . ..4 goals 


New Delhi : Prince of Wales Cup — 

Nawab of Bhopal’s Team . . . . 9 goals 

P. A. V. O. Pilgrims . . . . 5 goals 

Delhi : Duke of Connaught's Gold Cup- 

Viceroys' Staff 8 goals 

Cavalry Club . . . . . . . . 6 goals 

Simla : Viceroys’ Staff Cup— 

Snowdon 5 goals 

Gunners 2$ goals 

Simla Ben sford Cup — 

Viceroys’ Staff 11 goals 

K. S. 0. B. Lancers .. . . 5 goals 

Lahore : Indian Cavalry Tournament — 

P A .V. O. Cavalry 6. goals. Central India 
i Horse .* 5 goals 
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Madras : Venugapal Challenge Cup — I Secunderabad : Captains and Subalterns 


Mysore Cavalry 4 goals 

Madras Sappers and Miners . . . , 2 goals 

Mahableehwar : Aga Khan Challenge Cup — 

The Final scores were : 

Third Cavalry . . . . , , 7 goals 

Government House 4J goals 

Meerut : Inter Regimental Tournament — 

11th P. A. V. O. Cavalry . . . . 5 goals 

Central India Horse . . . . . , 4 goals 

Rawalpindi : Tradesmen Cup- 

Dragoons SI goals 

Poona Horse 2 goals 

Secunderabad : Captains and Subalterns Cup — 
8th K. G. 0. Cavalry . . . . 5 goals 

9th^ Queen’s Royal Lancers .. .. Nil 


Challenge Cup— 

8th K. G. 0. Cavalry , . . . 5 goals 

9th Queen's Royal Lancers . . . . Nil. 

Secunderabad : 

Hyderabad Troops Inter Regimental 
Handicap Tourney — 

2nd Imperial Service Lancers . . 4 goa^ 
The Staff . . . . . . . . 2 goals 

Secunderabad : Low Handicap Tournament — 

8th K. G. 0. Cavalry 3 goals 

Jtahut Munzi ’ I goal. 

Calcutta; Carmichael Cup — 

Darbanga 6 goals. 

North Bengal Mounted Rifles . .31 goals. 
Secunderabad; Chenoy Cup — 

7th Cavalry 0 goals 

2nd Hyderabad Lancers .. 3 goals 


FOOTBALL. 


Calcutta : I. F. A. Shield— 

Sherwood Foresters 2 goals 

Dalhousie . . . . , . . . Nil. 

Bombay : Nadk&mi Cup — 

Colaba United 2 goals 

King George V. F. C 1 goal 

Bombay : Rovers Cup — * 

Royal Warwicks 2 goals. 

1st Field Brigade R.A., $irkee . . Nil 

Bombay : Indian League — 

*A* Division — Portuguese Association. 

‘B’ Division — Colaba Rangers. 


Bombay : Charity Match — 

Warwicks 1 goal. 

Ulsters 1 goal. 

Bombay: Gossage Cup.— 

G. I. P. Railway 1 goal. 

Bombay Gymkhana Nil. 

New Delhi: Mahendra Memorial Challenge Cup.— 

Gordon Highlanders A . . . . 2 goals 

Headquarters Nil 

Simla : Durand Tourney “ Hard Lines ” Cup 
Black Watch . . . . . . . . 3 goals 

Buffs Nil 

Simla : Durand Cup— 


Sherwood Foresters 4 goals 

York and Lancs 2 goals 

Simla : International — 

Indians . . . . . . . . 1 goal 

Europeans 1 goal 

Bangalore : Madras District British Army Cup. 

Royal West Kents 4 goals. 

2nd Armoured Car Company . . 1 goal, 

Jubbulpore : Wallace Cup — 

‘ B ’ Coy. P. W. Volunteers . . . . 2 goals 

* A * Coy. Signal Training Centre . . 1 goal 

Quetta : Baluchistan District Cup — 

East Lancs 4 goals 

Royal Weclh Fusiliers . . . . Nil 

Secunderabad : Alllndia Tournament — 

Sportsmen . . . . . . . . 1 goal 

Wiltshire Regt. Nil 

Allahabad: Chesney Memorial Cup. — 


E. I. R. Dinapore 
‘D’ Coy Worcesters .. 


2 goals 
Nil. 
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CRICKET. 


Calcutta. — 

Anglo-Indians 206, All Assam 117. 

All Assam 78> All Europeans 120. 

All Assam 136, All Bengal 206 for 6. 

All Assam 206, Indians 166 for 3. 

Calcutta Annual Match : — - 
Calcutta Scottish 203 for 7. 

Calcutta Light Horse 134 for 0 . j 

Bombay. — 

Hindu Representative XI 306, Islam Gym- 
khana 176 for 6. 

Dr. Kanga’s XI 301, Bombay Gymkhana 194. 

Dr. Kanga*fl XI 227 for 7, and 274. Hindu 
Representative XI 239. 

Bombay Gymkhana 199 for 9 and 120 for 
4, Islam Gymkhana, 86 and 117. 

Hindu XI 370 for 7, Bombay Gymkhana 199. 
Bombay Quadrangular Tournament. — 

Parsis 316 and 246, Europeans 278 and 150. 
Bombay:— -Poona Gymkhana 53 and 141 for 9 
(Meyer 10 for 77.) 

Bombay Gymkhana 201 for 6. 

Bombay : — 

Bombay Gymkhana 393, Capital Club 35 and 
179. 

Sholapur Quadrangular. — 

Hindus 251 and 22, Mahommedans 73 and 
203. 

Nagpur. C. P. Quadrangular. — 

Christians 140 and 412, Hindus 294 and 139. 
Madras — 

Colombo 386 and 202 for 7, 

Madras C.C. 243. 


Poona : — 

Bombay Gymkhana 292 for 6 (R. J O Meyer 
142). 

Governors XT. 219 for 3. 

(Deodhar not out 110) 

Poona : H. E. The Governor's XI 346 for 7 
(Meyer not out 134, Stephenson 113). 
Byculla Club 191. (Meyer 6 for 62.) 

Poona : — 

Bombay Gymkhana 373 for 5 

(W. J. Cullen 140, C.L . Reed not out 84). 

Poona Gymkhana 27 (Meyer 6 for 10). 

Ahmedabad Pentangular Tournament — - 
Parsis 53 and 85, 

Hindus 191. 

Kurla: Kurla Tournament — 

Kurla C.C. 60 and 48, 

ShH Shivaji C C. 182. 

Gwalior : Gwalior Tournament. — 

Aligarh 280 and 71 for 3. 

| Indore 123 and 225. 

Lahore • Northern Tndia Triangular Tourna- 
ment. — 

Mahomedans 177 and 167. 

Hindus 328 and 20 for 0. 

Rajkot : Kathiawar Quadrangular. 

Zhalawar XI 270 and 144. 

Halar XI 146 and 269. 

Nalnl Tal — 

Colvin Club 69 and 86, 

Aligarh 349. 


GOLF. 


Calcutta. 

Calcutta: Colombo Medal. — - 

J. A. Thompson 86 — 14— 72. 

A. McGregor 91— 1 8-- 73. 

J. S. Smith 82-r9- 73. 

R G. MacTunes 89 — 14=75. 

C. M. Thorn man 94 — 18“ 76. 

W G. Ryan 81 — 5=76. 

Ladies* Amateur Championship — 
Miss Campbell beat Mrs Thomas 2 up§ 


Amateur Championship of India — 

E L. Watts (Calcutta) beat D. J, Paton by 
1 up. 

\s*am Championship — 

E. L. Jackson beat A. J. Garland 4 and 3. 

Poona. 

LADY WILSON PRIZE 
Final. — Mrs. Ker beat Mrs Bento n atthel9th 
Ladies' Monthly Medal Competition.— 

Mrs. Finnia 61 ; Mrs. Dexter-Da vison 65. 
Mrs. Somerville 68, Mrs Inglls 69 ; Miss 
Mangin 69 
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Ladies' Foursomes. — 

Final. — Mrs. Ker and Miss Man gin Ceat 
Mrs. Gilbert and Mrs. Ireland 1 up. 

Final. — Dennys beat Bunbury 2 and I 

Dexter-Da vison Cup : Final H. E. the 
Governor’s Staff beat I M. S. 

W I. T. C. Cup Competition. — 

Dennys 162—8-154. 

Griffith 165—10=155. 

Philpott 167 — 10—157. 

Bate 169 — 12 — 157. 

Melhuish 169—24-145. 

Inglis 170—4—166. 

Oulton 171 — 12—159, 

O'Dowd 177—16=161. 

Man gin 188—34-154. 

Gilbert 189—28=1 61. 

Nannini 189— 26-’163. 

Ireland 191—34=157. 

Foursomes. — 

Poona 5 1 pts. 

Bombay . . . . . . . . 32 pts. 

Singles. — 

Poona 9J pts 

Bombay 7j pts. 

Governor’s Cup. — 

Oulton beat Dowse 1 up. 

Leach and Webomy Cup — 

Tnglls 79 + 73 — 152. 

J. S. Martin 81+72 = 153 
Ker 77 + 77=154. 

Bate 82 + 72 = 154. 

Melhuish 82 + 73 = 155. 

Pooley 79 +76 = 155. 

Benton 80 + 76=156. 

Becher 84 + 74 = 158. 

Dennys 85 + 75 = 160. 

Fowler 83 + 77=160. 

Boyes-Cooper 84 + 76= 1 60. 

Harty 82 + 79 = 161. 

LADIES' BOGEY COMPETITIONS.— 

Mrs. Nannini 3 down, Mrs Inglis 6 down, 
Mrs. Newman 6 down, Miss Wiles 7 down. 

Deolall. 

Deolali Challenge Cup.— 

Colonel Pennefather 92 — 15=77. 

Captain Curtis, 97 — 19=78 
Captain Booker, 88 — 9=79. 


Major Martin 95 — 16=79, 

Captain Dibben 91— 9=82. 

Captain Mullholland 104 — 20=84. 

Ladies' Championship Chaliege Cup. — 

Miss E. C. Miller . . . . 64 

Mrs. Denuis .. .. ..66. 

Miss Booker . . . . . . 67. 

Ladies’ Foursomes. — - 

Mrs Bunbury ami Mrs. Denni 63—8—55. 

| Mrs. White and Miss Booker 69 — 14=55. 

I 

Nasik. 

Gymkhana Cup — 

The scores are . — 

Walsh (Nasik) 88—11=77. 

Raven (Bombay) 85 — 7=78. 

Kelly (Bombay) 91 — 12=79. 

Millard (Nasik) 94—14=80. 

Clayton (Bombay) 86 — 4=82. 

Jenkins (Ahmedabad) 100 — 18=82. 
Sanderson (Bombay) 88 — 5=83. 
Montgomery (Bombay) 92 — 8=84. 

Sherston Baker (Bombay) 100 — 16=84. 
Davies (Nasik) 94 — 10=84. 

Men’s Foursomes. — 

Hiley and Bushby (Nasik) beat Cunningham 
and Clarke (Bombay) 5 and 4. 

Presidents Cup. — 

The leading scores are as follows. For the 
President's Cup (scratch). — 

Irvine 84, Inglis 87, Cunningham 87 Thow 
88, Giles 88, Davies 89, Sanderson 92, 
McCormack 93, Sanson 94, Walsh 93. 

Long Drive. — 

1 Thow 276 yards. 

Best Average, Drive. 

Thow 263 yds. 

Gymkhana Cup. — 

A. Clarke (Bombay) 90 — 13=77. 

Sherston Baker (Bombay) 97 — 18=79 
Reynolds (Satara) 97 — 18=79. 

Walsh (Nasik) 93—11=82. 

Sanderson (Bombay) 88 — 5=83. 

Moore (Bombay) 91—8=83. 

Ladies' Putting Competition. — 

Mrs. Sanderson 45. 

Mrs. Giles 52. 

Mrs. McCormack 56. 

Mrs. Golder 57. 



Wrestling . 


Mrs. Reed 57. 

Mrs. Illingworth 57. 

Mrs. Montgomery 59 
Mrs. Reynolds 60. 

Mrs. Sanson 60. 

Mrs. Walsh 02. 

Military Cup. — 

Major B. Shah, I. M. S. 99 -18-81 
Capt. H. Ozanne (Warwicks) 96—8-86. 

Col. R. F. Beyts (I. A ) 98— 10-= 88. 

Col. C. Couchman (tt. E.) 96—7=89. 

Capt. J. Martin, I. M. S. 106—16=90. 

Nasik: Challenge Shield for Championship 
of Western India. — 

Cunningham beat Irvine. 

THE CAPTAIN’S CUP — 

Walsh met Sanson giving him 3 strokes and 
they had a very close match which was 
only decided by a putt on the last green 
Walsh winning. 

THE BOMBAY BANGLE.- 

The Bombay Bangle was won by Mrs. Prophet 
who defeated Mrs. Reid after a very close 
game, being all square at the twelfth alid 
playing one more hole Mrs. Prophet Won, 

Ladies* Foursomes. — 

Mrs. Inglis and Miss Marston beat Mrs . 
Golder and Mrs. Chishalm 5 and 3. 

Gulmarg. 

Public Schools Ha ndicap Foursome s *— 

Malik and Bevis (Eastbourc) beat Underwood 
and McCalmont by 6 and 5. 

Men’s Championship. — 

Major Bulst beat Kenney by 3 and 2. 

Indian Army Cup Tournament. — 

Ladies — Mrs. Wreford (7) beat Mrs. Keary(15) 
by 2 up. 

D. P. Challenge Vase. — 

Mrs. Henry beat Miss Ferratd by up 4 and 3. 


8 St 

Civil Service Cup. — 

Hathaway(7) beat Malik (Scr.) On the 18th 
Green. 

Hill Vase.— 

Major C. M. Stewart beat Col. J. L. R. Weir 
by 6 up and 5. 

Ladies, Handicap Foursome. — 

Miss Pennruddock and Mrs. Wreford (9) 
beat Mrs. R. I. Jones and Miss Baber (38) 
on the 18th. 

Ladles’ Amateur Championship of Northern 

India.— 

Miss Pennruddock beat Mrs. R. P. Henry by 
4 and 3. 

Veterinary Officers Cup,— 

Mrs. R. T. Jones and Capt. Schute (16) beat 
Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Malik (20). 

Mcdon Cup. — 

Mrs R. I. Jones and Captain Schute (19) beat 
Mrs. Cave Brown and Col. Weir by 2 up. 

Mount Abu: Limbdi Cup. — 

Captain and Mrs Warry beat. Capt. and 
Mrs. Hancock 3 and 1, 


Abbottabad. 


The remits are as follows — 

Ladies * Challenge Cup. — 

Final. — Mrs. Yates (11) beat Miss Lane 
(24) 3 and 2. 

Men's Challenge Cup. — 

Final — Leith Ross beat Long 3 and 2. 

Mixed Foursomes Challenge Cup — 

Finals.— Owing to unavoidable scratehings 
only two pairs were left in, viz., Mrs. Duncan 
and Massy and Mrs. Dutton and Tims, the latter 
winning the final by 1 up. 

Captains’ Cup. 

Finals— Alexander (6) beat Long (12) by 
4 and 2. 


WRESTLING* 


Patiala, World's Champlohsldp. — 

Gama beat Zbysko Within a minute. 

Patiala : — Imambux beat Goanga. 

Bombay : 6tt Week Tournament. — 

Rajaram beat Baburao in 1 min. 50 secs. 
Santu beat Bhau in 1 min. 26 secs. 

Ganu Sase and Akbar All. A draw 
Pratap Singh, (Poona) vs. Pandu Patil Shi- 
ralkar (Snirale). A draw. 


Gantt vs. Ohandu. A draw. 

Balu beat Mugatrao in 56 secs. 

Ghatu vs. Shripa. A draw. 

Guiam Haider beat Gulam lvadar in 4 mins 
47 secs 

Gangaram beat Maroti in lmin. 53 Bees. 
Ramchander beat Dagadu in 4 min, 10 secs * 
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YACHTING. 


Bombay. 

Invitation Race: — R. B. Y. C. 72; R. C. 

B.C. 47; N.T.Y.C. 43, B.S.A. 71. 

Inter-Club Trophy : — R.B. Y,C, 25; N/T.Y.C 
38. 

Poona. 

Army Signal School beat Royal Connaught 
Boat Club. 

Naini Tal Y. C., 3 (Wins.) 

Jodhpur Y. C., 4. 

Bhopal Y.C., 5. 

Royal Bombay, Y. C., 8. 


Nalni Tal. 


All India Challenge Cup. — 

Total points on the two races : — • 
Naini Tal beat Bombay by 12 points. 


BOXING. 


Bombay* 

Amateur Championships of India — 

Flyweights • — P. C. Selladurai (Ceylon cham- 
‘pion) beat M. Wadia (Bombay) on points 
after an extra round. 

Bantamweights: — Signalman R. Hutchinson 
(Royal Corps of Signals, Karachi), beat M. 
Gregory (Armenian College, Calcutta) on 
joints. 

Featherweights : — Corpl. MeK night (Ulster 
Rifles, P66na), w. 0. Lce-Corpl. Podger, 
Rb^al Chips of Signals, Karachi), the latter 
Being uhablc to enter the ring due to a 
btoken *rist. 

lightweights: — Pte. Porter (Sherwood For- 
esters, Karachi) beat L. A. C. Witham (R. 
A. Jb\, Karachi) on points. 

Welterweights: — Pte. L. Goode (Sherwood 
Foresters, Karachi) K o. I. V. Jayaveera 
(Ceylon) in the first round. 

Mid die weights : — Corpl. MacMillan (Royal 
Ulster Rifles, Poona) k. o. Pte. White 
(Royal Warwicks, Bombay) in the first 
round. 

Light Heavyweights :Lce-Corpl. MacMillan 
(Royal Ulster Rifles, Poona) beat L. A. 
C. Gates, (R. A. F., Karachi) on points. 

Bombay : Military Tournament. — 

Novices Competition (Finals — Featherweights. 
Pte. Poison (Warwicks) beat Gunner Howe 
(R. A.) the Gunner retiring at the end of the 
first round. 

Lightweights : Pte. Walpole (Warwicks) beat 
Pte. Searl (Warwickb) on points. 

Welterweights: Lce.-Cpl. Saundres (Warwicks) 
beat Pte. Wolsey (Warwicks ) on points. 

Middleweights : Gunner Pett (R. A.) beat 
Pte. Bagshawe (Warwicks) on points. 

Light Heavyweights : L/Bdr. Thomas (R.A ) 
K. o. Gunner Tidyman (R. A.) in the second 
round. 

Special Contests. — Stoker Sharpies, (H M.S. 
Ambrose) beat Pte. White, (Warwicks) 
on points. Pte. Bishop (Warwicks beat, 
Ord. Seaman Holloway (H. M. S. Effin- 
gham) on points. 


A. B. Morgan (H. M. S. Effingham) and Pte. 
Sealey (Warwicks) fought a draw. 

Pte. Price (Warwicks) beat Gunner Rutter 
(R. A.) on points. 

A. B Sturk (H.M S. Eflftngham) beat Marine 
Jnce (H. M. S. Effingham) on points. 

Cpl. Ansell (Warwicks) heat Ord. Seaman 
Beaty (H. M. S. Effingham) the referee 
stopping the fight in the second round. 

Stoker Reynolds (H. M. Submarine L2) heat 
Pte. Faint (Warwicks) in the second round. 

Services Tournament.— 

Bantamweights (Final) — Pte. Brunt (8Bt 61bs 
*‘B” Coy. Warwicks beat Pte. Lowe (8st) 
61bs) “ B ” Coy. Warwicks on points. 

Featherweights (Final) — Pte. PerkB, "B” 
Coy. Warwicks, beat Pte. Ward, “B" 
Coy. Warwicks, on points. 

Light weight s(Final) — Pte. Palfrey (9st 71bs) 
“ T) " Coy. Warwicks beat Pte. Hemming 
(9st 71bs) “ D ” Coy. Warwicks on points. 

Welterweights (Final) — Lance-Corpl. Taylor 
(lOst 71bs) " I) ” Coy. Warwicks beat Lance 
Corpl. Walsey (lost 51bs) “ D ” Coy. War- 
wicks on points. 

Middleweights (Final)— Pte. Wheeldon (Ils. 
611)8), 41 B ” Coy. Warwicks beat Gnr. 
Spack (list 61bs) 14th Battery R. A. 

Special Contests. Wt-lterweights. — 

Pte. White (lOst 71bs) “ D " Coy. Warwicks 
and M. J. Hansatia, Sir Dinshaw Petit 
Institute drew. 

Lance-Corpl. Saunders, " D *’ Coy. War- 
wicks, beat Sgt. Carless (lOst 51bs) I. A. S. C. 
the referee stopping the fight in the second 
round. 

Lightweights.— Pte. Poison (9st 41bs) “ D 
Coy. Warwicks beat Sgt. G. W. Quilter, Sir 
Dinshaw Petit Institute on points. 

Pte. Sealey (9st 71bs) *' D ” Coy Warwicks beat 
Pte. Walpale “D" Warwicks, the referee 
stopping the fight In the third round. 

LightHeavyweight. — Lance-Bdr. Thomas 

(12st 21bs) 14th Battery, R.A. beat Pte. 
Knight (list 131bs), “D” Coy, Warwicks 
on points. 
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Special Prizos. — Best Loser's Prize— Gunner 
Spack. 

Best Novice Boxers' Prize. — Pte. Hem- 

ming. 

Best All Round Boxer. — Denzil Martin. 

Amateur Boxing Federation's Prizes.— 
Gunner Browh and Pte. Biddell. 

Special Prize * — Gunner Green. 


Bombay Presidency Amateur Cham- 
pionships. — 

Flyweight (Final)— M. D. Wadia (Dinshaw 
Petit Gymnasium) beat L. A. C. Johnson 
(R.A.F. Karachi) on points. 

Bantamweights( Final) — Jack Wright (Dinshaw 
Petit Gymnasium) beat Pte .Smith (Cheshires) 
on points. 

featherweights (Final ) — FDenzil Martin 

(B. B. & C. I. Railway Regt.) beat L. A. C. 
Hogan (R. A. F. Karachi) on points. 

Lightweights (Final.) — Corporal McKnight 
(Ulster Rifles) beat Corporal Howlett (Mid- 
dlesex Regt.) on points. 

Welterweights (Final) — Lee -Cpl. Goode, (Sher- 
wood Foresters) knocked out L.-Cpl. Joyce 
(Warwickshires) in the second round. 

Middleweights (Final.) — Rifleman McTier 

(Ulsters) beat Corporal Ansell (Warwick- 
shires) on points. 

Light Heavyweights Final. — L.-Cpl. McMillan 
(Ulsters) knocked out Pte. Butler (Cheshires) 
in the first round. 

Special Contest. — Corporal McKnight (Uls- 
ters) beat L. A. C. Witham(R. A. F., Karachi) 
in the third round. 

The Cups. — The Challenge Cups presented 
were; 

The Sir Leslie Wilson Cup. for Bantamweights, 
Jack Wright. 

The Sir Victor Sassoon Cup, for Lightweights, 
Corporal McKnight. 

The Kemp Challenge Cup, for Welterweights, 
Lee .-Cpl. Goode. 

The Best Losers' Cup, E. Frewin. 

The Bombay Presidency Federation’s medal, 
Mr. G. L. Chard. 

Professional Contests.— 

Catch weights *. — G. Mistri (Bombay) (9st. 
beat Able Seaman Griss(H. M. S. Crocus) 
(9st lib) on points In a six round contest. 

Lightweight Championship of Western 

India : — Fali Merchant beat Jack 

D’Souza on points over 12 rounds. 

Heavy weight Championship of India. — 

G vinner Melvin beat Sergt. Palmer, the latter 
retiring in the seventh round. 


Middleweight Championship of India.— 

Milton Kubes beat Sergt. Palmer on points 

Percy Vengan beat Edgar Bright on points. 

Rifleman JenningB beat F. Billimoria on 
points. 

R. Mascarenhas beat It. Oomrigar, the latter 
being disqualified in the third round. 

Fali Merchant beat Charlie, Tapsell the latter 
retiring at the end of the first round. 

Eddie Simpkins (S.S. Rajputana) beat Sergt. 
Tom Carter (Bombay Police) on points. 


Poonai. 


Team Events : — 

Bantamweights : — Pte. Smith (Cheshires) bedt 
Rfn. Bramble (Ulsters) on points. 

Featherweight • — Cpl. McKnight (Ulsters) beat 
Pte. James (Cheshires), the referee stopping 
the fight m the second round. 

Lightweight — Pte. Harnpson (Cheshires) beat 
Bug. Jennings (Ulsters), the latter being 
disqualified in the third round. 

Welsterweight : First String : L /Cpl. Spencer 
(Cheshires) beat Cpl. MacMillan (Ulsters) on 
points. 

Cheshires 11 points. 

Second String : Rfn. Ternahan (Ulsters) beat 
Pte. Durllng (Cheshires) on points. 

Middleweight: Rfn. McTear (Ulsters) beat 
Pte. Hale wood (Cheshires) on points. 

Light-Heavyweight:— L./Cpl. MacMillan (Ul. 
sters) k. o. Cpl. Rycroft (Cheshires) in the 
first round. 

Heavyweight — ltfn. Wilkinson (Ulsters) k.o. 
Pte. Bicketron (Cheshires)in the first round. 

Special contests. — Flyweight : Cpl. Grimshaw 
(Cheshires) beatSgt. Moore (Cheshires) 
on points. 

Lightweight Cpl. Slater (Ulsters) beat 
Rfn. Lake (Ulsteis) on points. 

Catchwoighti Boy William (Cheshires) beat 
Boy Slattery (Ulsters) on points. 

Middleweight Lce.Cpl : Boat (Ulsters) beat 
Gnr. Arkless (Royal Artillery), the referee 
stopping the fight in the third round. 

Lightweight Lee. -Cpl. Slater (Ulsters) beat 
Thompson (R.T.C.), the latter retiring in 
the third round. 

Heavyweight: — Cpl. Watson (Ulsters) beat 
Gnr. Garratty (Royal Artillery ) on points 
Cheshires \S. Ulsters: — Ulsters) 12 points. 
Cheshires 11 points. 

Southern Command Championships. — 

Individual Championships. — Middleweight:— 
Bmdr. McDonald, I. BatteR. H. A., beat 
Rflm. McTear, Uslters, points. 
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LightH eavy weight: — Lee- .Cpl. McMillan, Uls- 
ter knocked out Gnr. Reece, I. Battery, R. 
H.A., in the scond round. 

Heavyweight Sgt. Bugler Bendy, H. L. I. 
knocked out Rflm. Wilkinson, Ulsters, in the 
first round. 

Bantamweight: — Pte. Cook, Loyal s beat 
Lce.-Cpl. Forshaw, Loyals on points. 

Featherweight: — Lde.-Cpl. Slater, Ulsters, 
beat Pte. Harding on points. 

Lightweight Cpl. McKnight, Ulster, beat 
Lce.-Cpl. Dixon, Loyals on points. 

Welterweight : — Pte. Gammell, R. W. Kents, 
beat Pte. Walsh, Lovals on points. 

Flyweight : — Cpl. Grimshaw, Cheshires, beat 
Pte. Brown, Middlesex, on points. 

Officers' Contests.- 

Heavyweight:- — Lieut. Clarke, Gloucester^, 
beat Captain Burke, 7th Gurkhas,on points. 

Lightweight: — 2nd Lieut. Brown, R.W Kents, 
beat Lieut. Horne, Seat orths on points. 

Special Contests. — 

Welterweight Pte, Davies, H. L. I„ 
beat Sgt. Berlie, M. and S. M. Railway 
Rifles on points. 

Catchweight: — Sgt. Bugler Bendy H.L. I. 
knocked out Bmdr. McDonald, “ I ” Batty., 
R. H. A. in the second round. 

A. F. I. Contest :— Rflm. DeSouza, Poona 
ltifles, beat Rfm. Machado M. and S. M. 
Railway Rifles on points. 

The prize for the most scientific boxer went 
to Pte. Gammell of the Royal West Kents 
while Rflm. Wilkinson of the Ulsters was 
judged the best loser in the tournaments. 

Cheshires Annual Tournament- 


Final Open Featherweight : — Pte. James, A 
Coy., beat Pte. Yates, B. Coy., on points. 

Final Novices Middleweight: — Pte. Jamie- 
son, D. Coy., got walkover from L-C. Lillie, 
B Coy., on medical grounds. 

Final Novices Lightweight: — Pte. Clark, 
A Coy., beat Pte. Chase, B. Coy., on points. 

Final Open Bantamweight Pte. Smith, 

B Coy., K. o. Pte. Whitby, D Coy., at the 
end of the first round. 

Final Novices Flyweight : — Pte. Cheek, 
C. Coy., defeated Pte. Miller, D Coy., 
on points. 

Final Novices Bantamweight: — Pte. Whit- 
by, D Coy., beat Pte. Lloyd, B. Coy., 

Final Novices Welterweight: — Pte. Brewim 
B Coy., beat Pte. Wright, D Coy. o on points 

Final Open LightHea vy weight Cpl. Ry* 
croft, B Coy., K. o. Lcc.-Cpl, Burke, D 
Coy., in the third round. 

Final Open Lightweight: — Cp, Burton. A. 
Coy., defeated Lee. -Cpl. Stephenson, D. j 
Coy., in the first round. I 


Final Open Heavyweight . — Lce.-Cpl. Spen- 
cer, D Coy., was awarded the fight against 
Pte. Blckerton In the second round. 

Final Novices Light Heavyweight: — Cpl. 
Ry croft, B Coy., was awarded this con- 
test against Lce.-Cpl. Lillie, B Coy., who 
had to scratch on medical grounds. 

Final Open Welterweight : — Pte. Halewood 
B Coy., beat Pte. Durling, B Coy., on 
points. 

Final Novices Featherweight Pte. Finni- 
gan, D. Coy., beat Pte. James, A. Coy., on 
points. 

Final Open Fly-weight :— Sergt. Moore, C 
Coy., beat Cpl. Grimshaw, A Coy., on 
points. 

The Company and platoon cliampionship 
points were : — B Coy., 185$ ; D Coy., 
150 ; A. Coy, 103$ ; C. Coy, 60$ ; H.Q., 8: 
The platoon championship resulted thus : 
No. 6, B Coy., 79 ; No. 15, D Coy, 49$ 
and No. B Coy., 44. 


Coonoor. 

Inter- Regimental Tournament. — 

A Company of the Lancashire Fusiliers won 
the cup for the team competition and Boy 
Walker, of the Lancashire Fusiliers, the cup 
for the best boy competition. 

Boys, Competition, Class A. — 

Final: — Boy Armstrong, Loyals, beat Boy Mul- 
lender, Royal West Kent on points. 

Team Competitions, Light Heavyweight. — 

Lce.-Cpl. Wildman, Lancs., Fus., beat Cpl. Rec- 
ce, Loyals, on points. 

Lightweight : — Fus. Phillips, Lancs. Fus., beat 
Fus. Berker, Lancs. Fus., on points. 

Middleweight: — Fus. Thorley, Lancs Fus., 
beat Lce.-Cpl. Trolaw, Lancs Fusion points. 

Featherweight. — Lce.-Cpl. Harding, Loyals, 
Fus. Clarkson, Lanes. Fus., on points. 

Special Bantamweight.— Lee.* Cpl. Clay, IX, 
Lancers, beat Fus. Parkinson, Lancs Fus., on 
points. *• 

Fus. Phillips, Lancs. Fus,, beat Pte. Mody, 
Loyals, on points. 

Pte. Flynn, Loyals, beat Fus., Jones,Lancs, 
Fus, on points. 

Special Contest. — Pte. Cook, Loyals, beat Lee., 
Cpl. Taylor, Loyals on points. 

Bantamweights.— Fus. Kershaw, Lancs, Fus., 
beat Fusilier Flynn, LanCs. Fus, on points. 

First String Weltefs, — Fus, Hillsborough, 
Lances. Fus., beat Pte, Barry, Loyals, on 
points. 

Heavyweight, — Pte, Jones, LOyals, beat 
Lce.-Cpl. Ridings, Lancs, Fus. 

Special Boy Contest, — Boy Walker, Lancs 
Fus., beat Boy Houghton, Royal West, 
Kent, on points 
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Special Lightweight. — Fus. Newall, Lancs. 
Fus., K. o. Cpl. Williams, Loyals, in the 
third round. 

Class B. Boys. — Boy Jone, Lancs, Fus., beat 
Boy Hill, Lancs. Fus., the latter retiring 
in the third round. 


Jubbulpore. 

Army Team Competition. — 

Bantamweight (Final) — L.-C. Williams (P. 
W. V.) beat Sgm. Hayes (R. Signals) on 
points. 

Featherweights (Final)— Sgm Hughes (R 
Signals) K. o. Pte. Bluck (P. W. V.) in the 
third round . 

Lightweights (Final) : — Pte. Jackson (P.W.V.) 
beat L-C. Bruton (R. Signals) on points. 

Welterweights (Final) — Sgm. Crowley (R. 
Signals) beat Pte. Walsh (P. W. V.) on 
points. 

Light Heavyweights (Final). — Cpl. Parker 
(R. Signals) beat Cpl. Tennent (R Sig- 
nal points. 

Middleweights (Final)— Dmr. Bagnall (P. W. 
V.) beat Gnr. Cullen (R. A.) on points. 

Flyweight (Final).— Pte. M. C. Carthy (P. W. 
V.) beat Pte. Nelson (P. W. V.) on points, 

Abmednagar. 

Inter-Regimental Tournament — 

Novices, Class “ A ”. — 

Featherweight — Winner : Pte. Lyford, 
“ B " Coy. Runner up — Pte. Trayhome, 
“ HQ ” Wing. 

Lightweight — Winner : — Pte. ’’inkers, “ H.Q” 
Wing. Runner up: — Pte. Frieker, “D” 
Coy. 

Welterweight — WinncT Pte. Blatehford, 
“ HQ *' Wing. Runner up : — L-Cpl. Marshall, 
“ HQ ” Wing. 

Middleweight — Winner : — Dmr. Burrows, 
“ HQ ” Wing. Runner up : — Pt. Wilder, 
“ B ” Coy. 

LightHeavy weight — Winner: — Bdsm. 

Gordon, “IiQ” Wing. Runner up:— Pte. 
Walker, “ HQ ” Wing. 

Novices Class “ B ”• — 

Bantam weight — Winner :—*Pte. Laiglit, 

“ B ” Coy. 

Light Weight — Winner Pte. Noakes, “ A ” 

Coy. 

Middle Weight— Winner Pte. Parker, “ A ” 
Coy. 

Boys’ Competitions. — 

Mosquito weight (under 7st 71bs) — Winner: — 
Boy Wheeler, “ HQ ” Wing. Runner up 
Boy Avery, “ HQ ” Wing. 

Flyweight — Winner : — Boy Pope, HQ ” 

Wing. Runner up : — Pte, Hills, “ HQ ” 
Wing. 
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Bantamweight — Winner : — Boy Walker, 
“HQ” Wing, Runner up :— Boy Sewell, 
“ HQ ” Wing. 

Middleweight— Winner : — Boy Lawrence 

(58), “ HQ ” Wing, Runner up .—Boy 
Lawrence (00), “ HQ ” Wing. 

Special Four-round Contest — Winner * — Pte. 
Coker, “ A ” Coy. Runner up. — Pte. Burton, 
" D ” Coy. 

Battalion Championships. — 

Bantamweight Cpl, Slate, “ B ” Coy., 
defeated L-Cpl. Brown, “ D ” Coy., the 
belt-holder. 

Featherweight ; — Pte, Evans, “ A " Cov., 
defeated Pte. Berks, “ C ” Coy., the belt- 
liolder. 

Lightweight —L-Cpl. Cole, “ HQ ” Wing, 
retained the tille against Cpl. Godall, “ C ” 
Coy., the challenger. 

Heavyweight . — Pte. Hammond, “ C ” Cov., 
defeated Pte. Bull, “ A ” Coy., the belt- 
holder 

The “ Good-Loser's” Prizes 


Dmr Lewin, “HQ” Wing — Class “A” 
I Non ice, Welterweight. 

i Pt'*. Hope, “ A ” Coy. — Class “ A ” Novice, 
j Welter Weight. 

i Bon Lavalette, “HQ” Wing — Boys’ Com- 
petition Bantamweight. 


Lucknow. 


Lucknow Brigade Team and Individual 
Championships : — 

Heavyweight •— Finals : — Trp. NeNvman (3rd 
Hussars) w D.O. Dmr. Baker (R. Berks) who 
scratched on Med leal Grounds. 

Light Heavy Weight. — Final. — Rfn. Thiede 
(60th Rifles) beat Pte. Pocket (R. Berk) 
on points. 

Middle-Weight.— Final —Trp. Walter (3rd 
Hussars) beat Rfn. Brooks (60th Rifles) 
on points. 

Welter-Weight, Final— (first String) Rfn. 
Hearsey (00th Rifles) beat Far. Capel on 
points. 

Welterweight, (Second String) Final — Cpl. 
Willoughby (3rd Hussars) beat Lcl-Cpl. 
Hemmings (R Berks) on points. 

Lightweight Final —Trp. Drlpdale (3rd 

Hussars) beat Rfn. Sl\ (00th Rifles) on 
points. 

Featherweight, Final — Rfn. Stroud (60th 

Rifles) beat Sgr. Fox (R.A.) ou points. 

Bantamweight, Finals : — Tpr. O’Malley (3rd 
Hussars) beat Lce-Cpl. Usher (00th Rifles) 
on points. 
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Individual Contests. — 

Middle Weight, Final L/Cp. Valter beat 
Pte. Spilsbury on points. 

Welter Weight, Finals ; — Rfn. He arse y beat 
Cpl. Willoughby on points. 

Light Weight, Final •— Tpr. Drysdale (3rd 
Hussars, beat Pte. Weeks (ft. Berks, on 
points. Cpl. Green (60th Rifles) scratched 
from the Semi -Anal on medical grounds 

Bantam Weight Finals. — Tpr. O’Malley 

(3rd Hussars) beat Rfn. Anderson (60tli 
Rifles) on points. 


Quetta. 


East Lanes Novices Tourney. — 

Lightweight, Final.— Pte. Bailey beat Fte. 
Senior on points. 

Bantam Weight, Final. — Pte. Connor 
knocked out Pte, Williams In the first 
round. 

Welterweight, Finals. — Pte. Arley beat Pte 
Roberts on points. 

Featherweight, Final Pte. Brown beat 
Pte. Bowers on points. 

Middleweight, Final : —Pte. Childs beat Pte 
Ballard on points. 

Light Heavyweight, Final Cpl. Fielding 
knocked out Pte. Cooper in the second 
round. 

Special prizes were awarded to Pte. Walsh 
Pte. Kemp, Pte. Dryden, Pte. Grenagan and 
Cpl, McLean. 

Baluchistan District Tournament. — 

Novice Bantamweight: — Pte. Wilson (E.L.R , 
beat Fus. Stewartson (R. W. F.) on points. 

Pte, Manning (E. L. R.) beat Cpl. Jones (R 
W. F.) on points. 

Novice Flyweight: — Fus, Cousins (R.W.F.) 
beat Pte. Cromewn. (E. L. R.) on points. 

Novice Featherweight: — Fus. Thomas (R 
W.F.) best Fus. Barnes (R. W.F.) on points. 
This fight was hard to decide and extra 
round was fought. Thomas just won by a 
narrow margin. 

Novice Lightweight: — Pte. Ashwoth (E. L. 
R.) beat Pte. Walsh (E L. R.). The referee 
stopped the fight in the second round as 
Walsh was sent to the boards six times. 

Novice Welterweight: — Gunner Symons. (R. 
A.) beat Fus. Priestly, (R. W. F.) on points 

Novice Middleweight: — L.-Cpl. Kent (R. W- 
F.) beat L.-Cpl. James (R. W. F.) on points. 

Noice Light-Heavyweight: — Gunner Timms, 
(R. A.) beat Fus. Edwards (R. W.F.) on 
points. 

Boys Contest Boy Reid (E. L. R.) beat Boy 
Butterwell (R. W. F.) on points. 

Boy Smith (E. L. R.) knocked out Boy Harris 
(B. W. F.) in the first round 


Novice Bantamweight : — Pte. Manning (E 
L. R.) beat Pte. Wilson (E. L R.) on points 

Open Flyweight : — Pte. Connor (E. L, R.) 
knocked out Cpl. Taylor (E.L.R,) 
in the rflst round. 

Open Featherweight : — Pte, Hoare (E. L. R, 
beat Fus. Stanton (E, W. F.) on points. 

Open Lightweight : — Pte. Grimes (E. L.R.) 
knocked out L.-Cpl, Smith (E, L, R,) in the 
first round, 

Open Middle-weight: — Fuse Teague, (R. W, 
F.) heat L.-Cpl. Griffiths (R. W. F,) on 
points. 

Open Light-Heavyweight: — L.-Cpl, Nedder- 
man (R. W. F.) beat Bdr. Scott (R. A.) on 
points. 

Open Heavyweight: — Fus, Winnan (R,W,F,) 
beat L,-Bdr Avery (R. A,) on points, 


Lahore. 


Lahore District Regimental Team Tournament — 

Seaforth Highlanders beat 4/ 7th Dragoon 
Guards. 

Team Events — 

Bantamweight •— Pte. Dixon, Seaf orths, beat 
Farr Jones, 4-7th D. G. on points. 

Featherweight '—Cpl. Mitchell, Seaf orths, beat 
Tpr. Palmer 4/ 7th D. G. on points. 

Lightweight :— Pte. Gorman, Seaforths, beat 
Tpr. Lote 4-7th D. G. on points. 

Welterweight : — Pte. Duncan, Seaforths, heat 
Farr Simpson, 4/ 7th I). G. , on points. 

Pte. MeCluskey, Seaforths, beat Tpr, Zegat 
4-7t.h I>. G. on points. 

Middleweight : — Pte. McKenzie, Seaforths, 
beat Tpr. Arnold, 4-7th D. G. on points. 

Light Heavyweight : — Pte. Riach, Seaforth 
beat Tpr. Smith, 4-7th D. G. 

Individual Contests. — 

Bantamweight Fus. Board, R. F. knocked 
out L.-Cpl. Burgess, plants, in the first round 

Pte. Vallenee. Hants, knocked out Piper Clin- 
ton, R S. F. in the first round. 

Featherweight : — Fus. Smith R. F. beat Pte. 
Page, Seaforths on points. 

Cpl. Hadden, D. L. I. knocked out Gunne- 
Ware, R. A. In third round. 

Pte Me Manus, Seaforths, knocked out Fusi 
Good, R. F., In the first round. 

Gunner Dare, R. A., beat Pte. Graves, D. L. I 
on points. | 

Pte. Gorman, Seaforths, beat Tpr. Lote, 4/ 7th 
D. G. on points. 

Welterweight: — Fus. Winn, R. F. beat 
Bdsm. Farelly, Hants on points. 

Pte. Me Cluskev, Seaforths beat Pte* Styles, 
Hants, on points. 
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Bantamweights. — Pte. Dixon (Seaforth High- 
landers) beat Fusilier Board (Royal Fusi- 
liers). Dixon connected with both hands all 
the time and put his man out early in the 
secdnd round. 

Featherweight Corporal Mitchell (Seaforth 
Highlanders) beat Bugler Taylor (Durham 
Light Infantry) Mitchell appeared to be 
an old hand and knocked out his man with 
a hard right to the jaw in the first round* 

Lightweight : — Private Gorman (Seaforth 

Highlanders) beat Corporal Phillips (Rifle 
Brigade). Phillips was no match for Gor- 
man who floored his opponent for the full 
count in the first round. 

Welterweight Duncan (Seaforth Highlan- 
ders) beat Davis (Hampshire Regt.) Davis 
retired in the first round with a damaged 
hand. 

Middleweight : — White (Hampshire Regi 
ment) beat Dewsell (Royal Fusiliers) White 
used both hands to advantage and Dewsell 
took the count in the first round. 

Light-heavyweight -Private Riach (Sea- 
forth Highlanders) beat Lance -Corporal 
Fitzgerald (Hampshire Regiment) Riach 
forced the pace. The winner gained his 
verdict on points. 

Heavyweight. — F. 8. Byman (Scotch Fusi- 
liers) beat Private Ireland (Hampshire 
Regiment). Byman was too strong for his 
opponent and forced the pace, but was 
worried by Ireland’s occasional lefts. Ire- 
land took the count in the third round 


Murree. 


Murree. Murree Hills Tourney. — 

Flyweights. Final Bdsmn. Jones (4/7th) 
beat Pte. Westnedge who retired in the first 
round with a damaged hand. 

Featherweights, Final : — Bowless (Surreys) 
beat Codling (R, A.F.) on points. 

Lightweights, Final Levy (Sussex) beat 
Theobald (Signals) on points. 

Welterweights, Final ■ — Beard (Sussex) beat 
Simpson (4/ 7th) on points Another good 
fight. 

Middlewelghts, Final Sampson (23rd Fd. 
Bde.) beat Shepherd (Surreys) on points. 

Heavyweights, Final Crease (Sussex) beat 
Rowlands (Surreys) on points. 

Bantamweights, Final: — Tpr. Palmer (4/ 7tli) 
beat Farr. Sweeny (4/ 7th) on points. 

Light Heavies, Final: — Gnr. McAvoy (17th 
Lt. Bty.) w.o. Fus. Hayton (5th Fusrs.) 
scratched on medical grounds. 

Mussoorie. 

Army Championships. — 

Bantamweight : — Rfm. Williamson (Came- 
rons) beat Fus. Stanfield (Royal Irish Fusi- 
liers) on points. 


Featherweight :— Cpl, Alexander (Royal Scot ft 
Fusiliers) beat Pte. Jones (Dorsetshire Regt. 
on points. 

Lightweight :— Cpl. Preston (Royal Irish 
Fusiliers) beat Pte. Levy (Sussex Regt.) 
on points. 

Welterweight. — Sgt. Mahoney (Royal Irish 
Fus.) beat Sgt. Jones (4th Hussars) on 
points. 

Team Finals— 

Bantamweight- — Cpl. Moss (Gloucestershire 
Regt.) beat Tte. Dixon on points. 
Featherweight. — Pte. Lindsay (Seaforth 
Highlanders) k.o. Pte. Norris (Glouces- 
tershire Regt. ) in the first round. 

Lightweight: — L.-Cpl. Vrushkeen (Glouces- 
tershire Regt) beat Pte. Hill (Seaforth 
Highlanders) on points. 

Welterweight :— Pte. Gorman (Seaforth 

Highlanders) beat Pie. Newbiggin (Glou- 
cestershire Regt ) on points. 

Second Welterweight :— Pte. Hayfleld (Sea- 
forth Highlanders) beat Pte. Light (Glou- 
cestershire Regt ) on points. 

Middleweight*- Pte. Duncan (Seaforth 

Highlanders) beat Pte. Coleman (Glouces- 
tershire Regt ) on points. 

Light-Heavyweight. — Pte. Mackenzie (Sea- 
forth Highlanders) beat L -Cpl. Shakes- 
peare (Gloucestershire Regt ) on points. 

Heavyweight — L -Cpl. Edwards (Glou- 
cestershire Regt.) boat L.-Cpl. Watt rs (Sea- 
forth Highlanders) in the third ro md, the 
referee stopping the fight. 

Public School Finals.— 

Lightweight: — P. McDermott (St. George’s 
College) beat W. Keating (St. Fideli’s 
School) on points. 

Heavyweight : — R. Shields (Christ Church 
Boys’ High School) beat W. Aitkins (St. 
Fideli8‘ School) on points. 

Flyweight. — Pte. Clarkson (2nd K. O. Y. L. 
Infy)K.O. Pte. Connor (East Lancs. Regt.) 
in the third round. 

Lightweight : — Pte. Grimes (East Lancers 
Regt.) beat Far. Simpson (4/ 7th Dragoon 
Guards) on points. 

Flyweight : — L. Doyle (St George’s College) 
beat. Lotter (Clirist Church Boys’ High 
School) on points. 

Featherweight . — M. Robbins (St. Fideli’s 
School) beat D. McDermott (St. George’s 
College) on points. 

Lightweight . — P. Doyle (St. George’s College) 
beat W. Perrier (St. Fideli’s School) on 
points. 

Weatherweight : — S. Simon (8t. Fideli’s 
School) beat H. Randall (St. George’s 
College) on points. 
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Welterweight. — H. Herd. (St. George’s Col- 
lege) beat J. Sampson (Christ Church Boys’ 
High School) on points. 

Heavyweight : — T. Wate (St. George’s Col- 
lege) beat P. Robbins (St. Fideli's High 
School) on points. 

Army Individual Finals. — 

Flyweight- — L.-Cpl. Morgan (Soaforth High- 
landers) beat Bosm. Jones (4/ 7th) Dragoon 
Guards) on points. 

Bantamweight :--Fus. Faulkner (Royal Irish 
Fusiliers) beat Pte. Vallence (Hampshire 
ltegt ) on points. 

Featherweight- — Pte. Hill (Seaforth High- 
landers) beat L.-Cpl. Shields (East Lancs. 
Regt.) on points. 

Lightweight : — Cpl. Preston (Royal Irish 
Fus.) beat L -Cpl. Goodall (Sherwood Fores- 
ters) on points. 

Welterweight: — Pte. Newbiggln (Gloucester*) 
beat Pte. Holmes (Hampshire*) on points. 

Middleweight * — L.-Bdr. Ward (13th Mdty. 
R. A.) beat L.-Cpl. Gilson (Royal Fus.) on 
points. 

Light Heavyweight -Bdr. McDonald (T 
Bty. R. H. A.) beat I)inr. Hayton (North- 
umberland Fus.) on points. 

Heavyweight — Fus. Byman (Royal Scots 
Fusiliers) k 0. L.-Cpl. Webb (4th Q. O. 
Hussars) in the first round. 


Oorgaum. 

Kid Charlie k. o. Richardson in the third 
round. 


Rawalpin di 

District Championships. — 

Team Championships. — 

Welterweight :— Corpl. Beard, R. Sussex, beat 
Lance-Corpl. Burns, R. Sussex. 


Bantamweight. — Pte. Simpson, E. Surreys, 
beat Pte. Rodney, R. Sussex. 

Featherweight •— Dmr. Bowles, E. Surreys, 
beat Pte. Turner, R. Sussex. 

Lightweight: — Lance-Corpl. Cooper, E. Sur- 
reys, beat Pte. Levy, It. Sussex. 

This fight Was one of the best Of the evening 
and the crowd Were surprised when Cooper 
got the decision. 

Middleweight -—Pte. Jones, R. Sussex, lost 
to Lance-Corpl. Reeves, E. Surreys. 

Light Heavyweight Pte Fookes, E. Sur- 
reys, beat Pte. Brunswick, K. 0. R. R. 

Heavyweight Pte. Crease, R. Sussex, beat 
Pte. P. Owle, K.O R. R. 


Placings in the team championships were as 

follows ; — 

2nd Bn. King’s Own Royal Regt. 13 points 

2nd Bn. the Royal Sussex Regt. 28 points 

1st Bn. East Surrey Regt. 30 points. 

Individual Championships— 

Bantamweight, Final : — Pte Block, E Sur- 
reys, lost to Pte. Simpson, E. Surreys. 

Lightweight, Final : — Lance-Corpl. Tapp, R. 
Sussex, wo. Gur. Smith, R.A. 

Middleweight, Final . — Lance-Corpl. Sheppard, 
E. Surreys, beat Pte. Bentley, K.O.RR. 

Featherweight, Final- — Pte. Millward, K 0 
R.R., lost to Dmr. Bowles, E. Surreys 

Flyweight, Final: — Pte. Dawson, E. Surreys, 
beat Bdbin. Harrison, K.O.lt.R 

Welterweight, Final : — Lance-Corpl. Williams, 
E. Surreys, lost to Corpl. Beard, R. Sussex. 

Lightheavyweight, Final — Gnr. Perkins, R. A.; 
lost to Pte. Fookes, E. Surreys. 

Heavyweight, Final — Pte. CTease, R. Sussex, 
lost to Pte. Moore, R. Sussex 


PIG STICKING. 

Delhi. ; Muttra. 

Kadir Cup. — j 


1. Captain Richards (R.A.) on Centaur 

2. Major Masou MacFarlane (R.A.) on Love 
lace. 

Heavy Weight Hoghunter's Cup. — 

1. Capt. J. A. Herbert (A.D.C. to H. E he 

Viceroy) on Glenar. 

2. Mr. Clement (4th Hussars) on Oobe. 
Lightweight Hoghunter’s Cup. — 

1. Major Marriott, V. C. (R.A.) on Harlequin. 


DANGANLI BAGH. 

Muttra Cup. — 

4th Hussars * B ’ six kills in six runs. 

The Muttra Tent Club “ A " Muttra Tent 
Club “ B,” 4th Hussars “ A " and Calcutta 
Tent Club each had five kills out of six 
runs to their credit. 
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Bombay Gymkhana Tournament. — 

The following Is a list of the prize winners:— 

Marryat Cup : — 

Winner : — A. M. D. Pitt. Runner up M. Fox. 

Men’s Singles ** A ” : — Winners B. Butter- 
field. Runner-up A. M. D. Pitt. 

Men’s Singles " B ” : — Winner J. E. Moir, 
Runner-up W. H, Cummings. 

Ladles’ Doubles : -Winners Misses Webber. 
Runners-up Mrs. Freke and Mrs. Waud. 

Men’s Doubles : — Winners R. Sephton and 
J. Raper, Runners-up C. G. Freke and E. 
Rose, 

Veteran's Doubles '—Winners S. M. Lahcy 
Bean and L. Biggwither. 

Mixed Doubles 'Winners Mr. and Mrs. Moir 
Runners-up R, G. Hopkins and Mrs, Keith. 

Bombay Western India Championship* — 

Men’s Singles 5 A. M. D, Pitt beat Morley 
Fox, 6-4, 6-2, 

Men’s Doubles : Tomonaga and Ucda beat 
Khardehar and Suvarna, 6-2, 6-3. 

Ladies' Singles : Mrs. B. C. Coveil beat 
Miss Evans, 6-4, 6-1. 

Ladies' Doubles : Mrs. Coveil and Mrs. Main 
beat Mrs, Race and Miss Evans, 6-2, 0-1. 

Mixed Doubles : Mrs. Moir and A. M. D. Pitt 
beat Miss Evans and Tomonaga, 6-3, 3-6, 
0-4. 

Bombay Presidency Hard Court Tourna- 
ment. — 

Men '8 Singles : Final.— Raja Iyer beat Wagle 
0*4, 6*4. 

Ladies’ Doubles, Final — Mrs. Clayton and 
Miss Kent beat Miss 0. Stebbing and Miss 
M. Stebbipg, 4.6, 6-2, 6-1. 

Ladles’ Singles, Final.— Mrs. Clayton beat 
Mrs, Jones, 3—0, 8-1, 0-1, 

Men’s Doubles, Final— Pitt and Kamruddin 
beat Wagle and Suvarna 0.2, 7*6. 

Bombay Gymkhana Handicap Tournament — 

"A” Singles, Final: B. Butterfield ( + 3/6) 
beat A. M. D. Pitt (—40) 0-8, 7-5, 6-4 

Marryat Cup : Final : A. M, D. Pitt beat M. 
Fox, 0—1, 0—3. 

B ” Singles t Final j Moir (scr.) beat 
Cummings (■ — 3/6) 6-1, 6*4. 

Men’s Doubles : Final : Sephton and Raper 
(+15) beat Freke and E. Rose (—3/0) 
6 -1, 2*6, 0*2. 

Veteran's Doubles : Final : Biggwither and 
Lahey Bean ( + 5/0) beat Tofts and 6-1, 


Delhi and Army Championships. — 

Results : — 

Army Singles, Winner Fl.Lt. Mockler. 

Army Doubles, Winners Colonel M. Saunders 
and Major J. G. Smyth (general stall A. H. 
Q.). 

Men’s Singles Championships, Winner Sohanlal 

Ladies* Singles, Winner Miss Beckingham. 

Doubles Championship, Winners Blshambar 
Dayal and Johnson. 

Mixed Doubles Championship Winners Jagat 
Mohanlal and Miss Gibson. 

Ladles’ Doubles Championship Winners Miss 
Beckingham and Mrs. Heathcoat. 

Men’s Single Handicap, Winner Parkasblal. 

Ladles’ Singles Handicap, Winner Mrs. 
MoKenna. 

Men’s Doubles Handicap Winners Hardie and 
Bird. 

Mixed Doubles Handicap Winners Mrs. Pinhorn 
and C, D. Noyes. 

Men’s Singles Handicap (Final) : Parkasbla 
beat Sohanlal. 

Ladles’ Singles Handicap (Final) : — 

Mrs, McKenna w.o. Mrs. Lumby. 

Delhi Championships Mixed Doubles (Final) 
Jagat Mohanlal and Miss Gibson beat Mrs. 
Lumby and Smyth. 

Men's Doubles (Final) : — Blshambar Dayal 
and D. Johnston beat J. G. Smyth and L, 
S, Deane, 

Poona : Poona Open Tennis Championships,— 

Men’s Singles Final.— N. B Bhagwat beat D, 
G. Powar 9-7, 6-3. 

Ladles' Singles Final. — Mrs. Doyle beat MrB, 
Stephens, 0-3, 0-4. 

Poona : Deccan Gymkhana Tournament. — 

Men’s Singles — Final. — Powar beat Vartak. 
0.2, 0*3 

Men’s Doubles, Final. — Khardekar and Sur- 
vana beat Powar and Tartar, 6-1, 0-4. 

Mixed Doubles, Final. — Miss Cursetji and 
Khardekar beat Miss Browne and Laxton 
6-2, 4-6, 20-18. 

Jubbulpore : Jubbulpore Tournament. — 

Men’s Singles (Handicap) : Final. — Roy ( — 40) 
beat Major Meredith ( — 15 4-6), 6?2, 6*3.. 

Men’s Singles, Open Final, — Major Meredith 
beat Roy, 6-4, 7-5, 4-6, 4?6, 7-5. 

Men’s Doubles Handicap (Final) — Roy and 
Naidu ( — 40) beat Capt. Clapp and Capt, 
Murray (—15 4-6) 9-7, 0-4. 
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Men’s Doubles : Open Final. — Roy and Naidu 
beat Shaw and Bailey, 1-6, 6-4, 6-3, 6-1. 

Mixed Doubles, Handicap Final. — Mrs. 
Sansem and Capt. Woolncr ( — 15) beat 
Mrs. and Mr. Phillips (—30 4-6) 6-0, 6-4. 

Mixed Doubles : (Open) Final.— Mrs. Oxley 
and Capt. Murray beat Mrs. Richardson 
and Major Pocock 6-3, 6-4. 

Ladies’ Doubles : Open Final. — Mrs. Richard- 
son and Mrs. Phillips beat Mrs. and Miss 
Oxley 6-2, 6-0. 

Lahore : Punjab Championships. — 

Ladies’ Doubles : Final. — Mrs. Gough and 
Mrs. Gibson beat Mrs. Dodd and Mrs. Bee- 
kingh&ip 3-6, 6-3, 6-4. 

Calcutta— 

Men’s Doubles : S. Okamato and Ueda beat 
Jagat Mohan Lai and P. L. Mehta, 6-2, 
6-2, 6-3. 

Ladles’ Singles.— Miss Jean Sandison beat 
. Miss Stork: 6-2, 6-3. 

Cossipore Hard Court Tournament — 

Mixed Doubles : G. Perkins and Miss J. San- 
dison beat N. Gregory and Mrs. McKenna 
12-10, 4-6. 6-4. 

Ladies’ Singles : Miss J. Sandison beat Mrs. 
McKenna 6-2, 6-3. 

Men’s Doubles: A. J. Garland and R. C. 
Machines beat G. Perkins and P. G. Wells. 

Nalni Tal : Autumn Touring — 

Men's Open Singles, Final. — Kishen Prasad 
beat S. W. Bobb 6-0, 8-10, 0-4. 

Men’s Open Doubles, Final. — Smyth and 
Deane beat Toogood and Collins 8-0, 6» 3. 


Mixed Open Doubles, Final. — Smyth and 
Mrs. Lumby beat Bobb and Mrs. Ross 
6-3, 6-0, 

Men’s Handicap Doubles, Final. — Linton and 
Dawson (scr.) beat Sinba and Joshl (4-15/3) 
6-4, 6-2. 

Ladies' Handicap Doubles, Final. — Mrs. 
Goldney and Miss Ingram (4-3/6) beat 
Mrs. Cook and Mrs. Smythies ( — 3/6) 6-1, 


Naini Tal : Lawn Tennis Tournament — 

Men’s Open Doubles. — Final : Ahad Hussain 
and Careless beat Mabaraj Singh and 
Jasbir Singh, 4-6, 6-4, 6-4, 

Mixed Open Doubles.— Jasbir Singh and Mrs. 
Perse beat Mr. and Mrs. Deane 7-5, 6-1.; 

Ladies’ Open Singles. Final: Mrs. Perse 
beat Mrs. lloss, 6-2 0-1. 

Ladles’ Open Doubles.— Final : Mrs. Cook 
and Mrs, Perse beat Mrs. Ross and Mrs. 
Smythies 2 — 6, 8-6, 6-3. 

Mixed Handicap Doubles. — Final: Mr.and 
Mrs. Smythies (ser.) beat Asbfaq and 
Mrs. Austen Brown ( — 15), 6-2, 7-5. 

Ladies’ Handicap Singles. — Final: Mrs. 
Mylne ( | 3/6) beat Miss Dreyfus (4-15/3), 
6 — 2 , 6 — 1 . 

Ladies' Handicap Doubles. — Final : Mrs.. 
Perso and Mrs. Smythies (scr.) beat Mrs. 
Mylne and Mrs. Hewett (ser.) 6-3, 6-3. 

At the end of play Mrs. G. B. Lambert gave 
away Cups and Prices to winners and 
runners-up. 


HOCKEY. 


Calcutta— AH India Inter-Provincial Tourna- 


ment. — 

U. P. 3 goals. 

Rajputana 1 goal. 

Calcutta: All-India Inter* Provincial Tournament 

United Provinces 3 goals- 

Rajputana 1 goal. 

Calcutta Belghton Cups, — 

Telegraphs Recreation Club . , 2 goals. 

Calcutta Customs Nil. 

Calcutta. — 

Olympic Team . . . . . . 3 goals. 

Rest of India 1 goal. 

Bombay. — 

Olympic XI 6 goals. 

Bombay XI . . . . . . . . 1 goal. 

Bombay XI 3 goals. 

All India Olympic Team .. .. 2 goals. 

Aga Khan Cup, Bombay. — 

Poona Rangers 2 goals. 

Bhoota Singh’s XI .. .. . . 1 goal, 


Shatba Shield, Bombay, — 

Warwicks H, Q. Coy, . . , . 3 goals 

' D ’ Coy Bombay Battn 2 goals 

Buchanan Cup: Bombay. — 

G. I. P. Railway 2 goals. 

Catholic Gymkhana . . . . Nil. 

M. C. C. Tournament, Madras.— 

M. and S. M. Ry. Rifles . . . . 1 goal. 

M. C. C Nil. 


Madras District British Army Cup, Madras. — 

Lancashire Fusiliers 2 goals 

Royal West Kents .. .. .. Nil. 

District British Army Cup., Madras. — 

2nd Batt. Lancashire Fusiliers . . 2 goals 
Royal Artillery • . .. . . 1 goaj. 
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Rowing. 


Murree Tourney, Murree — 


King’s Own . . 

.. 1 goal. 

East Surreys 

. . Nil. 

Luxman Cup, Poona — 

Poona Rangers 

. . II goals. 

Kirkee Sports Team . . 

. . Nil. 

Poona Aga Khan Cup, Poona — 

< Cheshire Regiment . . 

.. 2 goals. 

0. I. P. Rly. Rifles . . 

.. 1 goal. 

Islam Tournament, Poona — 

Ordnance Club Kirkee 

. . 2 goals 

Poona Police . . 

. . 1 goal 

District Tournament, Ahmed n agar- 

— 

The Loyal Regt 

. . 3 goals. 

Middlesex Regt. 

. . Nil 

Brigade Tournament, Ambaja— 

4-12 F. F. Regiment . . 

. . 2 goals. 

10-1 5th Punjab Regiment . . 

. . 1 goal. 

Red Triangle Cup, Bangalore— 

St. Joseph’s College . . 

. . 2 goals. 

Amateur, Seniors 

. . Nil. 

All-India Zamir Cup, Delhi— 

Town Hall Club, Shahjahanpur 

.. 2 goals. 

Muslim University, Aligarh . . 

.. 1 goal. 

Ram Lai Tournament, Lucknow — 

B. Y. Associatian, Lucknow . . 

. . 3 goals 

Jhansi Heroes 

. . 1 goal. 

Punjab Championship, Lahore — 

M. T. Chaklala 

. . 1 goal. 

N. W. Railway . , . , 

,, m. 


Hindley Cup, Lahore — 

E. B. R. 3 goals. 

N, W, R 1 goal. 

Murree Brewery Cup/ Murree — 

Staff College 4 goals. 

Baluchi Club 3 goals. 

Madraspe tyBlitary Service Memorial Shield, 
Nagpur — 

Morris College . . . . . . 3 goals. 

Roman Catholic Athletics . . . . 1 goal. 

Datt Chowdry Memorial Shield, Nagpur — 
Anwarul Islam, Kamptee .. ..3 goals. 

Satpuras, Nalnpur Nil. 

Cadet Cup, Quetta — 

East Lancs . . . , , * . . . 2 goals 

Western Command .. .. ..1 goal. 

Baja Narsinhglrji Cup, Secunderabad — 

N. G. S. Rly 2 goals. 

Coronation Club A 1 goal. 

Garrison Inter Coy. Tourney (Indian 
Section), Secunderat}a4— 

3-1 9th Hyderabad Regt 5 goals. 

3-0th Rajputana Rifles . , , . 2 goals. 

Garrison Young Soldiers, Tournament, 
Secunderabad— 

3-1 9th Hyderabad Regt 5 goals, 

8th K. G. 0. Light Cavalry . . . . 1 goal. 

Delhi. 

Indian Olympic XI 3 goals. 

Ajmere .. 1 goal. 

Indian Olympic X . . , . . . 2 goals. 

Delhi Assn. XI Nil. 


ROWING. 


Roftibay. 

Bombay Gymkhana Regatta — 

Gymkhana Challenge Cup —Bombay Gym- 
khana : C. M. Cock, J. A. E. Low, A. W. 
Percy, W. L. Clarke and W. G. Taylor (Cox) 
beat Royal Connaught Boat Club, Poona, 
E. J. D. Young, M. D. Lister, E. M. Blake, 
D. S. Gibbs and G. B. Phipps (Cox) by a 
canvas. 

Haig Brown Cup -.—-Bombay Gymkhana E. 
H. Palin, F. Morris and W. G. Taylor (Cox) 
beat Royal Connaught Boat Club, K. M. 
Blake, D. S. Gibb and G. P. Phipps (Cox) 
by 2 feet. 

Double Sculls -.—Royal Connaught Boat 
Club, E. J. D. Young and M. D. Lister 
beat Bombay Gymkhana, B. Walwyn and 
A. Wren by 2 lengths 


Club Pairs A, W. Percy and G, G. C. Ada- 
mi beat C. M. Cock and J. E. A. Low by 
If length. 

Club Fours ; — Adami’s Crew, R. C. Lawson, 
H. W. Nicholson, A. W. Percy and G. G. 
C. Adaml with G. L. Archard, (Cox) beat 
Whitby's crew S. R. Randall, G. U. Pot- 
tinger, C, L. Slater, B. J. Whitby with H. 
F. Staekard (Cox) by 3 lengths. 

Invitation Race : — Goldrlch and V^alwyn 
beat Wren and Harrington by J length. 


Poona. 

Senior Pairs i mile (Final) : — Standley and 
Melville beat Steven and Smith. Time — & 
minutes 16 secs. 
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Badminton , 


Junior Sculls $ mile (Final) : — Thrupp beat 
Jenkins. Won by 4 lengths. Time — 3 

minutes 50 seconds. 

Mixed Fours : I mile (FinAl) : — Miss Speedy’s 
Crew beat Miss Freeth’s Crew. Won by 

1 length. Time — 1 minute 48 seconds. 

Mixed Double Sculls : J mile (Final) : — May 
(Bow) Mrs. May (Stroke) and Miss Colicr 
(Cox) beat Worlledge (Bow) Mrs .Worllcdge 
(Stroke) and Mrs. Williams (Cox), Won by 

2 lengths. Time — 3 minutes 59 seconds. 

Junior Fours • | mile (Final) '.—.Signal 

School * A ’ beat ltoyal Artillery. The 
Crews were ; 

Signal School ' A ’ Waloh (Bow) Melville, But- 
ton, Bower (Stroke) and Young (Cox). 

Royal Artillery: Jenkins (Bow) Lyons, Jen- 
kins, Lowndes (Stroke) and Norman (Cox). 
Won by 1$ lengths. Time — 3 minutes 7 
seconds. 

Canoe Race : — 200 yards : (1) Miss D. Freeth 
and Captain Cole, (2) Miss K. Freeth and 
Ttelsall. 

Challenge Bights : 1 mile : — Army Signal 

School beat Royal Engineers and Pioneers 
(combined). The Crews were: 

Army Signal School : Standley (Bow) Melville, 
Waloh, Fergusson, Cox, ‘ Bower Burton, 
Young (Stroke) and Hoseason (Cox.) 

R. E. and Pioneers : Horsefield (Bow) Broad- j 
bent, Blake. Fayle, Cam, Gibb, Phllbriek, j 
Wolferstan (Stroke) and Robertson (Cox). 

In the Novices Pairs Waleii and Cox scratohed 
to Cholmely and Gunning. 

Deccan College Regatta — 

The following are the Regatta finals — : 

Champion Single Sculls — Y. R. Tiperis. 

Clinker Fours. — Mr Gceraada’s crew, 

College Open Fours (Senior). — Mr. Gccrza- 
da's crew. 

Doubles. — Mr. Savnur's crew ; Mr. Gocrea- 
da's crew. 

College Junior Fours. — Mr. Ghatge’s crew, 

Club Senior Fours. — The Carnatic Club. 

Club Junior Fours. — VIII Club. 

Ladies’ Open Fours.— Miss Rustomji’s crew. 

Royal Connaught Boat Club Regatta, — 

Novices Fours. — Army Signal School “ B ” 
team (Walker, Lyall Grant Battye, Firbank 
and Saw) beat the Royal Artillery (Lown- 


des, Proes, Robertson, Justice, and Halil- 
fax). Time, 3 minutes 21 seconds which 
lowers the present record by 7 seconds. 
Distance | mile. 

Senior Sculls. — Wolferafcan beat Broadbent. 
Time 4 minutes 51 seconds, which has 
lowered the previous best by 5 seconds. 
Distance I mile. 

Ladies’ Double Sculls. — Miss Graham, Miss 
Burke and Young beat MIbb Grant, Miss 
Loring, and Giblin in 2 minutes 15 seconds 
over i mile course. 

Challenge Fours. — Royal Connaught Boat 
Club (St. Aubyn, Gibb, Blake, Wolferstan, 
and Phipps) beat Bombay (Cock Lowe, 
Slater, Whitby, and Taylor). Time 4 
minutes 53 seconds Distance J mile. 


Karachi. 


The " York Lancaster ” Cup — Won by the 
Merchants by 2 feet in 2 minutes 33 
seconds. 

Merchants Bow. A. M. Thomson, 2. A. S. 
Taylor, 3. (’. J. Damala, Str. P. S. Green, 
Cox. R. C. Maeleay. 


Services * Row D. J. R. Moore, 2. T. N. Shel- 
ton, 3. C. L. Gilbert, Str. G. L. Worthington, 
Cox. F. B. Ludlow. 


The " Garbett ” Cup. — Worthington beat P. 9 
Green by 1 J lengths In 2 minutes 54 seconds. 


Club Fours : A . S Taylor’s Crew beat Damala’s 
Crew by 1 J lengths in 1 minute 27 seconds. 


A, S Taylor’s Crew : Bow, D. J. R. Moore, 
2. W. F. Dry, 3. W. A. Stagg, Str, A. S. Tay. 
lor Cox, Miss Cosser-Smith. 

C, J. Damala’s Screw : Bow, A. M. Thomson 
2. W. F. Priestley, 3 T. N. Shelton, Str, C. J, 
Damala, Cox, Mrs. Shelton. 

Flag Fours The Reyal Air Force beat The 
Sherwood Foresters by 1| lengths in 1 mi- 
nute 25 seconds. 

Royal Air Force : Bow. W. A. Stagg, 2. W. F. 
Dry, 3. C. L. Gilbert, Str. G. L. Worthing- 
ton, Cox, Miss Cosser-Smith. 

Sherwood Foresters Bow. G. Bond, 2. N, 
H. Thompson, 3. D. J. R. Moore, Str. H, G, 
Fowler, Cox. Miss Nightingale. 


BADMINTON. 

Bombay. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta Cup.A.^ 
Malabar Club ‘ A,* 
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SWIMMING. 


Bombay. 

Breach Candy Bath’s Gala. — 

Push Tyre Race. — 1 A. L. Ross. 

Ladles. One Length. — Miss Zoe Gordon, 2 
Miss E. Jameson 

Two Lengths. — 1 D. MeClumpha, 2 A. L 
Ross. 

Men’s Diving. — 1 B Kost, 2 R. Caroj, 3 E 
Dale. 

Mixed Team Race. — 1 Miss Zoe Gordon, 
Messrs. Dale and Ross, 2 The Bul-Buls 
(Miss E. Jarneson, Messrs. MeClumpha and 
Carey.) 

Merchants’ ('up. -Heat 1 W. H. Brady & Co. 
Time — 1 min. 25 secs. Heat 2 Netherlands 
Bank. Time — 1 min. 26 sees Heat 3 
Maekinnon Mackenzie, Ltd. Time— 1 min. 
36 sees. 

Final. — 1 Netherlands Bank, 2 W. H. Biady 
Co. Time- 1 min. 29 secs. 

Blindfold Race — 1 A. Ardagli. 

Scramble for Corks, Ladies.— Miss Peggy 
Gordon and Miss E. Mason tied with 15 
corks each. A spin of the coin decided the 
event in favour of Miss Gordon. 

Ladies’ Diving. — 1 Miss E. Jameson, 2 Miss 
Weber. 

Obstacle Race. — 1 D. MeClumpha, 2 H. 
Kelly. 

Water Polo. — Blues 2, Whites 2. 

Teams. — Blues, Flower, Lulofs and Ardagh ; 
Velthorst, Vast, MeClumpha and Kelly. 

Whites. — Sneddon, Picot and Navarra, 

Ross, Carey Dale, and Hyam. 

Bombay Swimming Club Gala : — 

Boys under 16 years (1 Length). — 1 N . Carey 
2. Haskell. Time 23 4-5 secs. * 

Men’s Diving (Open). — 1 C. Murray, 2 

R. Brown, 3 C. Velthorst. 

Ladies’ 2 Lengths. — 1 Miss Z. Gordon, 2 
Miss P. Payne. Tijne — 53 2-5 secs. 

Obstacle Race. — 1 MeClumpha, 2 Murray. 

Ladies* 1 Length Handicap. — 1 Miss A. 
Mason, 2 Miss Z. Gordon. 

Relay Race. — 1 Bombay Swimming Club, 
2 B. B. R. A. Time — 1 min. 12 4-5 secs. 

Collecting Corks. Ladies : — IVIi. s Z. Gordon. 

Tug-of-War. — 1 “Hot Dogs.” 

Affinity Race. — 1 Murray and Miss Gordon. 
2. Ezra and Miss Mason. 

Girls* 1 Length. — 1 Miss B. Tomlinson, 2. 

Miss E. Gordon. Time 24 4-5 secs. 

Men’s 2 Lengths Handicap. — 1 T. Brown. 
2. D, Vast, 3 Johnson. 


Ladies* 1 Length Club Championship. — 1 
Miss Z. Gordon, 2 Miss P. Payne. Time — 
21 1-5 secs. 

Men’s 2 lengths, Open — 1 D. Hay, 2 Has- 
kell. Time 42 1-5 bees. 

100 Yards Club Championship. — l D. Me 
Clumpha, 2 Velthorst, 3 C Murray. Time 
64 1-5 secs. 

Ladies’ Diving — 1. Miss E. Jameson, 2. Miss 
Z. Gordon 

Pillow Fight— 1 Bebbington. 

Men’s L length Breast. 1 Length Back — 
1. D. MeClumpha, 2. Murray. Time. — 
50 2-5 secs. 

Back Bay Gala. — • 

One length Scratch (Boys under 18) 1. K. 

Slier ron. 2. N. Haskell. 

One Length Scratch (Girl under 16) 1. Miba 
E. Wainscott. 2. Miss B. Tomlinson. 

Two Lengths Handicap . (Men members). 

Heat 1. (1) Johnson. (2) Lulloif. 

Heat 2. (1) Vast, (2) Ardagh. 

Heat 3. (1) MeClumpha, (2) MacDonald. 

Final : (1) Vast. Time 46 2/5 secs. (2) Me 
Clumpha 39 sees. 

(The above timings are the net timings). 

Di\iug Championship: (Men members) (l) 
Murray, (2) Carey, (3) Velthorst. 

Pillow Fight ; (Men members) (1) Mac Donald, 
(2) Lulloif. 

Two Lengths Scratch* (Members Barred) (1) 
Flower, (2) Sulleman, (3) Stone. 

Balloon Race ; (Mixed members) : (1) Miss 
Mason (Jr ) and Vast. 

200 Yards Championship for the Back Bay 
31ath Co.’s Cup . (Men members) (1) Me 
Clumpha, (2) Todd, (3) Vast. Time 2 mins. 
35 2/5 secs. 

One Length Polo Ball Dribble : (Men mem- 
bers) (1) Carey, (2) Allen. 

Duck Race : (1) Ash, (2) Vast . 

Service Race : Two Lengths Scratch : (Open 
to H. M’s. Forces) (1) Cpl. Boyes, (2) L./Cpl. 
Clcrke. 

Relay Race : (Open to teams in the European 
Water Polo League). 

Heat 1. (1) B. S. C. f (2) Cathedral High 
School. 

Heat 2. (1) Bombay Gymkhana, (2) B. B 
R. A. 
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Final : B. S. C., (2) Bombay Gymkhana. | POODB- 


In a race in which the competitors were 
allowed to prevent their opponents from 
making progress Wilson came first and 
Ezra second. 


Water Polo Match. 

WhiteB 4 goals. 

Blues 3 goals. 

Bombay Challenge Shield — 

Bombay beat Poona. 

Men’s Diving: 1. Ezra (B. S. C.) 2. Velthors 
(B. S. C.) 

Ladies’ One Length : 1. Miss Emery (Poona) 
2. Miss P. Payne (Bombay). Time 21 sees. 

Men’s Relay Race. 1. Bombay. 2. Poona- 
Time 1 min. 48 4-5 sees. Teams : — Bombay- 
Velthorst, Carey, Dale, Todd, Gast and 
McCluinpha. Poona : Cook-Hurle, Birch, 
Taylor, Brewin., Wilson and Carruthcrs. 

Ladies* Diving. 1. Miss Oekleford (Poona). 
2. MisB Emery (Poona). 

Men’s Two Lengths. 1. Carey (Bombay), 
2. Velthorst (Bombay). Time 39 2*5 

secs. 

Ladies’ Relay Race: 1. Poona, 2. Bombay. 
Time 1 min. 38 secs Teams — Poona . 
Misses Pettigrew, Oekleford, Willstrop and 
Emery. Bombay. — Misses Pearl and 
Beryl Payne, A. Mason and Peggy Gordon. 

Men’s 100 Yards: 1. D. McClumpha, 2 Todd 
(Bombay). Time 1 min. 3 4-5 secs. 

Ladies’ Two Lengths : 1. Miss Emery (Poona), 
2. Miss Pearl Payne (Bombay). Time I 
50 2-5 2-secs. 


Bombay vs. Poona. — • 

Men’s 100 Yards. — 1 McClumpha, B. S C. 

2 Ross, B. S. C. Time— 68 1-5 secs. 

Ladies’ Diving. — 1 Miss S. Emery, O. E. 

B. C. 2. Miss Oekleford, O. E. B.C. 

Ladies’ 66 Yards : — 1. Miss S. Emery, 0. E. 
B. C. 2. Miss Z. Gordon, B. 8. C. Time 54 
2-5 secs. (Record). 

Men’s 66 Yards: — 1. Velthorst, B. 8. C. 2. 

Carey, B. 8. C, Time 43, 4-5 secs. 

Men’s Diving. — 1 Velthorst, B. 8. C. 2. 
Lcadbeter, O. E. B. C. 

Ladies' 33 Yards : — 1. Miss S. Emergy, 0. E. 
B. C., 2 Miss Z. Gordon, B. 8. C, Time 
22 4-5 secs. (Record). 

Men’s Relay .—1 Bombay Swimming Club. 
Time. — 1 min. 57 secs. 

Ladies’ Relay. — 1 Ordnance Estate Boat 
Club. Time — 1 min. 54 4-5 secs. 

Bombay Swimming Club 14 points. 
Ordnance Estate Boat Club 12 points,. 


Cheshires vs. Ordnance Club. — 

100 Yards.— 1. Williams (Cheshires), 2. 

Buck worth (Cheshires). 

66 Yards. — 1. Sheen (Cheshires), 2 S. Payne 
(Boat Club). 

33 Yards. — 1. Carroll (Cheshires). 2. Taylor 
(Boat Club). 

Diving. — 1. Carroll (Cheshires). 2, R. Brewin 
(Boat Club). 

Relay Race : — Cheshires. 

Ladies’ Diving : — Miss Oekleford. 

Ladies’ 33 Yards Race. — 1. Miss Oekleford- 
2. Miss Brown & Miss Pettigrew. Dead heat. 


Annual Competition- 

Men’s 100 Yards. — 1. Ordnance Estate Boat 
Club. 2. 22nd Cheshire Regiment. 

Men’s 66 Yards. — 1. 22nd Cheshire Regiment 
2. Ordnance Estate Boat Club. 

Men’s Diving — 1. 22nd Cheshire Regiment. 
2. 22nd Cheshire Regiment. 

Men’s 33 Yards. — 1. Ordnance Estate Boat 
Club. 2. 22nd Cheshire Regiment. 

Ladies’ Diving.- -1. Miss Oekleford. 2. Miss 
8. Emery. 3 Miss Pettigrew. 

Ladies’ 60 Yards (Handicap). — 1. Miss M. 
Taylor. 2. Miss P. Taylor. 

Ordnance Club Races — 

The results were : — 

Ladies’ Open Race. — 1 Miss S. Emery. 
2. Miss P. Taylor. 3. Miss Wilstrop. 

Ladies’ Handicap Race. — 1. Miss 8. Emery 
2. Miss Oekleford 

Ladies’ Diving, — 1. Miss Oekleford ; 2. Miss 
Pettigrew. 

Men’s Open Race. — 1. Passfleld. 2. R. Brewin. 

Men’s Handicap Race. — 1. Kettleband 

2, Passfleld. 

Men’s Diving : — -1, Passfleld 2. Leadbcater. 


Calcutta. 


13 Miles. (Barrackpore to Calcutta) — 

The first three were : — Nalin Chandra Malick. 
1 ; Abant Bhusan Bannerjee, 2 ; and 
Amullya Charan Das, 3. A feature of the 
race was that a boy of seven, Balaidas 
Sarkar from Benares, finished the course. 


Lucknow* 

13 Miles Provincial Competition — 

1. M annu Lai — 3 hrs. 14 mts. 5 secs. 

2. Ranigandra Manick. 

3. Rampada Banerjee. 
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BILLIARDS. 

Poona. 


Smallman Snooker Cup, — 

** A ” Coy. Chofthlrcb . . .. 761 point*. | Poona Rifles, A.F.I. .. .. tod points 


RUGBY. 


Bombay. 

Bombay Kubgy Tournament — 
Bombay Gymkhana " A ” (t goal) . 
Poona, RPC. 

Calcutta. 

All India Tournament— 

Bombay (1 penalty goal 2 tins) 
Calcutta (1 ti>) 


5 points. 
A// 


0 points, 
.5 points. 


Poona. 

Poona Tournament — 

Bombay Gv mkhun.i (‘1 ti ies) . . 0 points 

Cheshire'* .. .. .. . . Ail. 

Madras. 

Madia" Tournament — 

1 V\ ion . . . ..Ad. 

2nd l»«dt I Lam .tshne FimIii 1 s .. A’d. 

( Lai li team will hold the < uploi (3 months ) 


CHESS. 

New Delhi 

6. X U Toshi 4 

S 1 7. Bamsukh Kaka . . ..4 

^ 8 V. K Khadilkar .. .. . . 

0 M J. Mehendale (alios Moibhat) .. 2£ 

1/ 10 Alanzm Hasan .. .. ..2^ 

TENT PEGGING. 

Lahore. 

Indian Cavalry Team and Section Tent *2 1 Otli K it <> Lancers and 4tli_T> C (). 

Pegging — llodson's iloise tied mth . . . <0 points. 

1. 8th K. K. O. Cavalry. ..74 points. 3. Sam Biowu’s Ca\ah v .. .. 08 points. 


All India Championship— < 

1. Sultan Khan ., 

2. S, V Bodes 

3. N. J. Houghton 

4. Gurbakhsh Km 

5. V. N (Jadie . . 


MOTORING. 


The following aie the results of tlie Lndm- 
anee run organised by the W I. A A. on Apnl 
6th over a eouise oi 2644 miles liom Bombay 
to Poona via Nasik: — * 

Motor Cycles. 

1st Class Awards* It. B. Mody (A. J. S.) and 
D. V. Vartak (Norton). 

2nd (Mass Awards - -P. Bodgers (Triumph), 
1). P. H. McCormack (Sunbeam), and P. 
Venkatachalapathy (A. J. $.). Each lost 
2 marks. 

28 


Motor Cars. 

1st Class \wnnls H Bicuhv (Bugatti) 
M. D IV tit t Lancia Lamda), J N. Wadia 
(Wolseley), It. Biitton (Standaid), A. Chard 
(Che violet), Al. Ar Slade (Whippet), A. G 
Wozencioit (Lewis), A. Bahmitnlla (Nash), 
and C. B. J)a\is, H W. Skllev, It. G. Whittle 
C, W. Smith, and F. IX Wadia (All Fiats). 

2nd Class Award J. H. Osborne (Wolesley), 

3rd Class Award : — N. N. Katrak (Fiat.) 
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RIFLE SHOOTING 


Calcutta. 

Calcutta Miniature Rifle Association Annual 
Competition — The scores were . — • 

Calcutta Scottish “A” 842; Birds ltifle Club 
757 , Royal Engineers, No. 1 Field Co. 736 , 
E. B. Rly. Kanelmipara Workshop 704. 

Meerut. 

Annual Championship of India — 

The Chief prize winners weie — 

King’s Medal — Rifleman A. Lewis, 1st King's 
Royal Rifle Corps. 

British Army Championship, A. R A. Cold 
Jewel 1 — Rifleman A. Lewis, 1st King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps. 

Indian Army Championship, Magdala Cold 
Medal •- L Naik Nandabahadur Thapa, 
l-5th Ro>al Gurkhas. 

Indian State Eorces Championship, A R A. 
(India) Gold Jewel - Q. M. Dattadar Dolsingh, 
Jodhpur Sardar Risala. 

The Priestley Memorial Medal — L -K Nan- 
dabahadur Thapa, l-5th Rojal Gurkhas, 

National Rifle Association Silver Mi dal. — ! 
Rfn A. Lewis, 1st K. R. R. C. John Pinehe’s j 
Silver Marksmanship. 

Medal. — L Nk. Nandabahadur Thapa, l-5tli j 
Royal Gurkhas. | 

A. R. A. (I) Silver Medal, British Officers- — 1 
Captain R. B Hoggett, East Laiuashire Regt. i 
A. R A. (I) Silver Medal, British Sergents 1 
A.-Q. M. S. A. Erskine, Small Arms School ! 


A. R. A. (I) Silver Medal. Other Ranks. Rfn. 

A. Lewis, 1st Iv. R R C 
A R. A. (T) Silver Medal. Auxiliary Force, 
Cpl V. Alexander, 1st M. and S. M. Railway 
Rifles. 

A. R A. (I) Silver Medal. Indian Officers: — 
Subdr Isa Khan, 10-12th Frontier Force 
Regt. 

A R A. (I) Silver Medal Indian Army:—* 
L.-Nk. Nandabahadur Thapa, l-5th Royal 
Gurkha Rifles. 

A. R A. (1) Silver Medal. Indian State Forces ; 
Q. M. Dfi. Dolsingh, Jodhpur Sardar Risala 

A. It A. (1) Sil\er Medal Indian State Forces:. 
Naik K< liar Singh, 1st Patiala luiantry. 

A. R. A. (I) Sliver Medal Territorial Forces : 
2-Lt K. Nehru, ll-7th Rajput Regt. 

Kolar. 

■ ‘ C ” Company, No. 1 Team —Captain M. J. 
Williams 24-) 25- 40, (’ S M. C. H. MeCosh 
26 | 3 6 — 62, Corpl. J W. Davids 23 + 39 *-62 
Cor pi. M 11 Freeman 28 + 33 — 61, Corpl. 
E. A Thomas 24 4-24- 48, Seigt, P. MeCosh 
22 + 23 — 45 Pte R MeCosh 30 ) 33-63. Pte 
G L Carter 28 j 32- 60 Totals 450. 

“A” Company Team — Lt -Col. G Bonn 
White 24 1-21=45, Regtl. Sergl.-Maj. F. 
Newing 29+ 18- 67, Pte C E Paul 25+24 
— 49, Corpl. W E Thomas 25 | 26^-51, Sergt. 

C A Paul 28 j *3. r >- 63, L -Corpl. H. Thomas 
28 + 21= 49, C S M , W G Wells 28 + 23-51, 
Sergt W. G Joseph 23 + 23-46 Totals 421. 
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ABDUL HAMID, Khan Bahadur Diwan, 
Bar-at-Law, C.I.E., O.B.E., Chief Minister, 
Kapnrthala State, b. 15 October 1831. m. a 
daughter of Khan Sahib Sheikh Amir-ud-Din, 
retired Extra Asstt. Commissioner in the 
Punjab. Educ. : Government College, Lahore. 
State Magistrate, 1908; Judge, 1909, Supdt. of 
the Census Operations, 1911 ; Head of the 
Executive and Revenue Depts as Mashir Mai ; 
Fellow of the Punjab University ; Lately 
Member, Punjab Legislative Council ; Chief 
Secretary, March 1915 : Chief Minister, 1920. 
Received Coronation Darbar Medal (1911); 
Khan Bahadur (1915), O.B.E. (1918) ; C.I.E. 
(1923). Address: Kapurthala. 

ABDUL KARIM, Maulavi, BA., MLC., 
Government pensioner and Member, Council 
of State, b 20 Aug. 1863 m. Avesha Khatun of 
Calcutta. Educ : Sjlhet -and Calcutta Started 
as a teacher in the Calcutta Madresah ; 
Assistant Inspector of School* for Mahomedan 
education for about 15 years ; inspector of 
Schools, Chittagong Division, for about five 
years. Member, Council of Stab 1 . Publications . 
History of India for Beginners m English, 
Bengali, Hindi, and Urdu, Students' History 
of Tndia; The Mahomedan Umpire in India 
in Bengali : Hints on Class Managements and 
Method of Teaching in English ; and Maho- 
medan Education in Bengal (English). 
Address 1311, Wellesley Square, Calcutta. 

ABHEDANANDA, His HOLINESS SRkEMAT 
Swami, Ph. D (New York), President, 
Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, Calcutta, 
Spiritual Teacher, Lecturer and Author, b, Oct 
2, 1866. Educ : Calcutta University. Dis- 
ciple of Sri ltamakrishna Paramahansa and 
a spiritual brother of Swami Vlvekananda. 
Went to London, in 1896 to lecture on Hindu 
Philosophy (Vedanta). In 1897 went to New 
York, U. S. A., and organised the Vedanta 
Society of New York. Lectured before edu- 
cational Institutions, societies and univer- 
sities for twenty-five years in England, Amer- 
rica and Canada. Returned to Calcutta In 
1921 and established the Ramakrishna Ve- 
danta Society of which he has been President 
since and also of Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Ashrama at Darjeeling. Publications : Rein- 
carnation ; Spiritual Unfoldment ; Philosophy 
of Work ; How to be a Yogi ; Divine Heritage 
of Man; Self Knowledge ; (Atma Jnan ) 
India and her People ; Gospel of Ramakrishna; 
Sayings of Ramakrishna ; Human Affection 
and Divine Love; Great Saviours of the World, 
and a number of pamphlets in English and 
Bengali ; Founder and Editor of “ Bmca- 
Bani ,” an illustrated Bengali monthly Maga- 
zine of the R. K. V. Society. Address ; 40, 
Beado l Street. Calcutta. 

ACHARYA, M. K., B.A., L.T., M.L.A., Fublic 
Worker and Journalist, b. 1876. m, Itukmani 
Animal, in 1894, Two sons. Educ. at the Madras 
Christian College, Lecturer, 1896 to 1902 ; Head 


Master, 1902-1917 ; independent political 
worker since 1917, Publications : Portaits 
from Indian Classics, A Hand-Book of Morals, 
“ Kumuda” a drama, “[Dasaratha ” a tragedy, 
“ Shri Krishna Kama Mrita,” “ The” Basy 
Bhqndcr in the reconstruction of Indian 
Chronology by Orientalists, Struggle fof 
Swaraj ; etc., elected as a Member to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly by the Chingle- 
pet cum H. Arcot Non-Afahomedan Constitu- 
ency in 1923 and j.926, A prominepj; 
Member of the Swaraj Party and the Congress. 
Address . 46, Lingha Cheti Street, Madras, B. 

ADVANI, MOTIRAM Showkiram, Kateer-I- 
Hind Gold Medal (1919); President, Hydera- 
bad Educational Society, b. 12 October 
1868. in. Margaret Annesley, d. of the late 
ltev. Charles Voysey .Educ.' The Albert School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta. Barrister 
(Inner Temple), 1892; Practised in Karachi, 
1892-1904, Assistant Judge, Hyderabad, 
1904 ; Acted as District Judge, Hyderabad, 
1905, Permanent District Judge. 1911. Serv- 
ed in Thana, Surat. District Juoge, Broach, 

3 917-1922 and District Judge, Nasik, untjl 
June 1921. Address: No. 6, Bungalow, Can- 
tonment, Hyderabad, Sind. 

AFSUR-UL-MULK, AFSUR-UD-DoWLA , AlfSUR 
J unq , Mirza Mahomed Ali Beg, 
Nawab, Lieut.-Col. ; K.C.I.E. (1908); 
C.I.E, , (1897); M. V. O. (1906); A,D.C. 
to Nizam of Hyderabad; Chief Com- 
mander, H.E.H. the Nizam’s Regular Force, 
1916 ; b. Aurangabad (Deccan); o. s. of 1st* 
Mirza Vilayet Ali Beg. Educ.: Aurangabad. 
Rissaldar, Hyderabad Contingent ; Comman- 
der, Golconda Brigade, since 1885 ; Hydera- 
bad Imperial Service Troops, since 1893 (both 
of these he raised); Commander, Regular 
Troops, since 1897, Chief Commander since 
1916, isrved In the Afghan War, 1879-1880; 
Black Mountain Expedition, 1888 ; China Ex- 
pedition, 1900 ; received title 6f Afsur Jung, 
1884 ; and of Afsur Dowla, 1895 ; raised to Af* 
aur-ul-Mulk, 1908; Hon. Col., 20tb Royal Deo- 
oan Horse ; on Staff, Imperial Service Cavalry 
Brigade, Indian Expeditionary Force, Egypt, 
1915; on Staff, Indian Cavalry Corps and 
A.D.0. to Sir John Frenoh, France, 1915-10. 
Appointed Major-General H. E. H. the NUam’i 
Regular Troops In 1927. Address : Rahut 
Munzil, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

AGA KHAN, A<U SULTAN MAHOMED SHAH, 
G.O.I.E. (1902); G.C.S.I. (1911); G.CJ.V.O. 
(1923) ; K.C.I.E. (1898); LL.D., Hon.C*mb: 
b. 1875 ; Brilliant Star of Zanzibar, 1900, 1st 
Class ; has many religious followers in East 
Africa, Central Asia and India ; head of Ismail 
Mahomedans ; granted rank and status of first 
class chief with salute of U gum* in recogni- 
tion oi loyal services during European War. 
Publication : India In Transition. Addru 
Agn Hal), Bombay. 
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AGARWALA, Tala. Giriwarilal, B.A., 
Advocate, High Court, Allahabad, Member 
First Legislative Assembly. b. l(lth Feb. 1H78, 
m. sister of Lala Banwari Lai Gupta, B A., 
LL. II, Vakil High Court, (Muttra). Educ . 
Agra College, B S.M , Loudon Moved resolu- 
tion in Legislative Assembly re Indian 
Governors, Chief Justices, etc , 27th Sept , 
1921 at Simla and Ihll to remove inequalities 
between Vakils and Barristeis. Was 
Director, Moradahad Spinning and Weaving 
Mills ior 10 years, and of Babiala Cotton Gin 
and Press Co., Ltd , fot 6 years , oiigmal 
member, IT p Chamber of Commerce ; Sei ry , 
TI. P. Hindu Sablia. elected Member of the 
Royal Society for Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufacture and Commerce, and of the Ro\al 
Asiatic Society, Condon, in 1909, idee ted 
Member, of first, Bar Council, Agia Province, 
President, Agarval Seva Sanuti (Social Service 
and Scouting) /* ubhenhom * an Article ie 

use of aii emit during war in “Legtimite do 
la Guerre Acridine,” Proposed legislation for 
protection of Cows and improvement of 
Cattle in fndia Hindu Home and Temple 
in Jiondou, and Parallel Agra Tenancy \<t 
192(1; Meinbei , Hindu Law Keseareh Soviet v, 
Member, of Court, Henares Hindu UniverHity, 
Address 33, George Town , Allahabad. 

AGA SHAH ROOK H SHAH, Nawab Shah Rookli 
Yar Jung Bvhadur (1023) b 1874, eldest 
s. of Aga Akbar Shah ; q s, of H. H the First 
Aga Khan m. e. d. of Aga Shahabuddln Shall j 
(1897). Educ English and Persian. Hon. I 
A.D.C. to II. E H. the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
1918 ; Hon. Private Secretary to H. H. the 
Aga Khan 1900 ; President, Poona Suburban 
Municipality 1925-1928 ; Elected President 
in 1928. Founder and President, Servants of 
Islam Society, Poona 1926 ; Founder and 
President, Faiz Ul-Islam Club, Poona 1925 ; 
Director Queen Mary’s Technical School, for 
Disabled Indian Soldiers, Kirkce 1923; 
Member of Committee, Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, Poom 1926, 
Member of Committee, Released Prisoners, 
Aid Society, Poona 1927, Fellow, Royal 
Society of Arts (London). Address: Jl, 
Connaught Road, Poona. 

AHMAD, DR. ZlA-UDDIN, C.T.E., M.A., 

Ph, D., D.Sc., M.L.C., Pro. Vice-Chancellor, 
Muslim University, Aligarh, b. 1878. Educ. : 
Aligarh, Trin. Coll., Cambridge. (Sir Isaac 
Newton Scholar), Gottingen (Ph. D ) and 
Allahabad (D Sc.), Member of Calcutta Univer- 
sity Comma.; Pro. Vice-Chancellor. Address: 
Muslim University, Aligarh. 

AHMED, Kabeeuud-Din, M.L.A., Bar -at -Law 
and Advocate, Calcutta High Court ; 
Landholder, b. 1886. Educ. : at the Malda 
Govt. High English School and afc Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. Called to the Bar in 
1910; Founder of Bengal Jofcedars and 
I^aiyats’ Association and its Hon. Secretary ; 
takes great interest in agriculture ; was 
elected Presdt., Bengal Agricultural Confce. 
in 1917; Director, Darjeeling Himalayan Tea 
Co., Ltd., Calcutta; Organiser, Founder and 
President, Indian Seamen's Union, Calcutta ; 
elected member, Bengal Legislative Council 
in 1920 ; elected member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-23, 1924-28, re-elected again in 


1927 for the ltajshahi Division ; Founder of 
Parliamentary Muslim Party in Indian 
Legislative Assembly, 1925 and its whip; 
Member, Central National Mahomedan Assoc. 
Calcutta ; Member Governing Body of Indian 
Rationalistic , Society, Calcutta : Member 

Democratic Party in Indian Legislature, 1921- 
24, Vice-President, Anjumani Woizani, 
Bangola. Publications : Handbook of Equity, 
Roman Law, etc. Address : 7 Old Post Office 
Street, Calcutta ; BUhwanathpur, Kansan t 
P.O. Malda (Bengal). 

AHMED, Khan Bahadur Kazi Azizuddin, 
C.I.E., O.B.E , I.S.O., Chief Minister, Datia 
State, b. 7 April 1861. Educ. : at Gouda High 
School m. d. of Mirza Mahomed Ismail 
Suboidinato Judge, Gouda, 1893 Served in 
the P C S , U. P for 34 years during which 
time acted as Magistrate and Collecter, 
Hulandshar and Asstt . Director of Agriculture 
and Commerce, U P. ; was on deputation 
with Ills Majesty the late Amir of Kabul 
during bis Indian tour ; services lent to 
Hliaiatpur State In 1910 foi employment as 
Rev. Member of Council of Regency ; trans- 
feired to Dholpur, 191 3 and retired from Go- 
vernment service in 1920 but continued to 
serve 111 Highness the Maharaja of Dholpur 
as Judelal Minister; appointed Chief Mini- 
ster, Datia, in 1922. Ts member of the Court 
of the Delhi University & Aligarh Uni- 
versity and Trustee, Agra Colleges & Member, 
Royal Asiatic Society, London, State Scout 
Commissioner for Datia State, President, St. 
John Ambulance Association and Red Cross 
Society, Datia State Centre. Awarded by 
the Grand Priory, St. John’s Gate, London 
an insignia on admission as an Associate 
Serving Brother of the Venerable Order of the 
Hospital of St , John of Jerusalem. Publica- 
tions : Author of about 40 books in English 
and Urdu including life of H. M. King George 
V. and H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, 
Commentaries on Criminal Procedure Code 
and U. 1*. Land Revenue Act ; translated 
into Urdu at the request of Government of 
Tndia proceedings of the War Conference. 
1919 and History of Coronation Durbar, 1911. 
Address: Datia. 

AHMED, Saiyid Ashrefuddin, Khan Baha- 
dur Nawabzada, C I.E., (1925); Member, 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council and Vice- 
President, Bihar and Orissa Haj Committee, b. 

6 Jan. 1855. m. cldeit d. of M. Fida All Khan 
of Bihar and Orissa Provincial Civil Service. 
Educ: Calcutta Madrassa and Doveton College, 
Calcutta. Appointed A.D.C. to the last 
King of Oudh, 1874 ; Manager of Hooghly 
Imambara, 1875 ; retired from latter post in 
] 917 ; one of the life trustees of Aligarh Uni- 
versity and Fellow of Calcutta University, 
nominated member, Login. Assembly, in 1927. 
Publications * Tuhfai Sukhan, Nauratan, 
Yadgar Durdana and Tabaqat Mohsinia and 
several other books in Persian and Urdu. 
Address : Nawab Kothi, Barh, E. I. R. Rly., 
Patna. 

AIKMAN, David Wann, C.I.E. (1912), Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Cawnpore Improve, 
ment Tmst. b. 8 December 1868. Educ . : 
Cooper's hill. m. Marlon Drummond Stewart. 
Joined P. W. D., 1885. Retd., 1918. Publics 
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lion: Roorke© treatise on water supply, 
Consulting Eng’neer for the Cawnpore Water- 
Work, etc. Addreft8 : Charlevillc, 2, Simla : 
and 18, Clyde Road, Lucknow. 

AINSCOUGH, Thomas Martland, C.B.E. 
(1925), M. Com., F.R.G.S. His Majesty’s Se- 
nior Trade Commissioner in India and Ceyl. 
b. 1886. in. Mabel, d. of the late W. Lincolne 
of Ely, Cambs. Educ.: Manchester Or. School, 
Switzerland and Manchester University. In 
business in China, 1907-12; Spl. Commissioner 
to the Board of Trade in China, 1914 ; Sec., 
Board of Trade Textile Committoe, 1916; Sec., 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 1917; 
Expert Assist.to Persian Tariif Revision Com- 
mission, 1920. Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Central Aslan Society and Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Arts Publications: 
"Motes from a Frontier.” Address. Bengal 
Club, Calcutta. 

MYANGAR,, CHKTLURU Duruswami, B.A., 
B.L .High Court Vakil, Ohittoor and Member, j 
Legislative Assembly, b. 1874 Educ.' Madras t 
Christian College and haw College. School- 
master for two years; then Vakil from July 
1899; occupied offices of President, District 
Congress Committee, Hist. Conference, etc., 
President, Taluk Board and Chairman, 
Municipal Council, Chittoor, for some years. 
Publications : Estates Land Act in Telugu ; 
8ri Venkatesa or the First Archa ; Gandhi 
Unveiled. Address: Chittoor. 

ALI, A. F. M. Abdul, M.A. 6. 1884. Son of 
Nawab Bahadur Abdul Latif Khan, C. I. E. 
Educ : St. Xavier’s, Doveton College, Calcutta. 
Founder of Moslem Institute, Calcutta, 
Founder and Editor of the Journal of the 
Moslem Institute. Joined Bengal Civil Service, 
1906 ; placed on special duty, Political Depart- 
ment, Bengal, as Special Press Censor, Septr. 
1918 to March 1919 ; Police Magte., All pore, 
September 1921 to March 1922; Appt, 
Keeper of theRecords of the Govt, of Tndla and 
Ex-Officio Assistant Secretary to the Govt, 
of India, April 1922. Secretary to the India 
Historical Records Commission ; Trustee 
and Honorary Secretary of the Indian Museum; 
Fellow, Calcutta University; Member of thp 
Court of the Dacca UnUersity; Member, 
Executive Committoe of the Couutess 
of Dufferin Fund. Vice-President, Rotary 
Club of Calcutta. Address 4 3, Turner Street, 
Calcutta. 

ALI, Khan Bahadur Mir Asad, 
Merchant Jagirdar b. August 1879. 
m. to Leakut-Anisa Begum, d. oi 
Nawab All Yaver Jung, Bahadur of Hydera- 
bad (Deccan). Educ.: Nizam Coll., Hyder 
abad. Hon, Magte., Madras, 1912. Member, 
Imperial Legislative Council, 1913-20, 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-23; Presdt. 
Elect, Dlst. Political Confce. of Buddapat, 
1916.,Presdfc. Elect, Dist. Political Conference 
Malabar, 1918 ; Presdt., Provincial Educa- 
tional Confce., Poona, 1919; Presdt,, Madras 
Presidency Muslim League, 1917-20; Presdt. - 
Elect of All-India Unani Confce., Delhi, 1917* 
President, Unani- Ayurvedic Confce., Hyder- 
abad, 1922. Publications : “ Maashar&t,” Ur- 
du translation ot the Use of Life by Lord 
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Avebury. Member, Cosmopolitan Club ; 
ietirod from Public Life, 1927. Address : 
Banganapalle. 

LLI, Mohamed. b. December 1878. Educ.: 
Rampur State School ; Bareilly High School, 
M. A. O. Coll., Aligarh; and Lincoln Coll., 
Oxford. Chief Educational Officer, Rampur 
(State), (1902-03); H. H. theGaekwar’s Civil 
Service (1904-1910) ; Editor and Proprietor 
of the Comrade, weekly English newspaper 
(Calcutta 1911-12, Delhi 1912-1914) and cf 
the Hamdard, Urdu daily newspaper (Delhi) 
1913-1915); Interned under the Defence of 
India Act at Mehrauli, Lansdowne, and 
Chhindwara (1915-19); Confined in Betul 
(C. P.) Jail (June to December 1919) under 
Regulation III of 1818; sentenced to two 
years’ rigorous imprisonment, Nov. 1921 ; 
Head of the Indian Khilafat Delegation to 
Europe (Feb. to Oct. 1920) ; Founded the 
All-India Muslim League In 1906; Khuddam-I- 
Kaaba Society in 1913 and the National 
Muslim University, Aligarh, 1920. Publication: 
“Thoughts on the Present Discontent” 
(1908). Address : Sultan Mansion, Dongri, 
Bombay. 

lLI, Shaukat. Educ. : M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh 
(Capt. Cricket XI). In Govt. Opium Dept, 
for 15 years. Sec. and Organiser, Aligarh Old 
Bovs' Assoc. Trustee, M A.O. Coll. Organised 
collection of funds for Aligarh University. 
Interned during the war. Prominent leader 
of the Khilafat movement, 1919-20, and of 
Non-co-operation movement. Sec., Central 
Khilafat Committee. Founder and 
Secretary of Kkuddam-l-Kaaba Society; 
Address: Sultan Mansion, Dongri. 

Bombay. 

ALWAR, Colonel K. H. Raj Rajeshwar 
Sri Sewai Maharaj Sir Jey Sinqhji Veeren- 
dra Dev, Shri Maharaj of. G.C.S.I. (1924); 
G.C.I.E. (1919); K.C.T.E. (1911); K.C.S.l. 
(1909) ; Colonel in the British Army, 1919 ; 
General-in-Chief of tho Alwar State Forces, 
maintains State Forces which served in opera- 
tions for relief of Feklng 1900 and in Great 
War; represented India at the Imperial 
Conference, 1923. b. 1882 , Son of H. H. Shri 
Sewai Maharaj Sir Mangal SInghji Dov, 
G.C.S.I. Address: Tho Palace, Alwar, Raj- 
put-ana. 

ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA, The, Teache r 
and Preacher of Buddhist Ethics and Highe* 
Psychology; General Secretary, Maha-Bodhl 
Society; Editor, Maha-Bodhi; Director-General, 
Buddhist Mission In England, b Sept. 17, 1864. 
Leading a Brahmachari life since his boyhood. 
Educ * Several private schools in Colombo 
under Christian missionaries and Under Budd- 
hist Bhikklius. Renounced home in his 20th 
year to work for the welfare of humanity and 
the Religion of the Lord Buddha. Started the 
Malm Bodhi Society in May 1891. Head- 
quarters at Buddliagaya, Gaya, Smrnafch, 
Benares, Calcutta, Colombo, Kandy, and 
London. Travelled four times round the 
world. Was Buddhist especial Delegate at 
the Chicago Parliament of Religions in 1893. 
Erected the first Buddhist Dharmasala at 
Buddhagaya and the first Buddhist Vihara in 
Calcutta, and is now engaged in the UuddhM 
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Propaganda in London. Started the English 
Maha Bodhl and the Sinhalese weekly the 
“Sinhala Baudhaya" a popular democratic 
paper. Publications: Life of the Lord Buddha, 
What did the Lord Buddha teach, Psychology 
of Progress, Repenting Ood of Horeb; 
Relationship between Hinduism and Buddhism; 
the Arya Dharma. Address : 41, Gloucester 
Road, Regents Park, London, N.W. 1.; 4A, 
College Square, Calcutta; and Aloe Avenue, 
Colpetty, Colombo. 

AN ANT A KRISHNA AYYAR, The Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice Rao Bahadur C. V , ll.A , B.L , 
Judge of the Madras Court. Educ : Madras 
Christian College and the Madras Law College ; 
Carmichael and lnnes Prizeman in Law 
Apprenticed to the late Just ice P.R. Sundara 
Ayyar. Enrolled as a Vakil of the Madras 
High Court, in 1898 ; Election Commissioner, 
1921-23. Government Pleader, Madras, 
1923-28. Acted as a Judge of the Madras 
High Court in 1928. Appointed Advocate- 
General, Madras, in March 1928 ; Elevated to 
the Bench as a permanent Judge in December 
1928 ; Member of the Law College Council 
from 1921 ; First Chairman of the Madras 
Bar Council. Address : “ Sweta Sad an ", 

No. 1, Brodies Itoad, Mylapore, Madras. 

ANDERSON, Sir Gkorqe, Kt. (1924), C.I.E. 
(1920), M.A. (Oxon.), Director of Public 
Instruction, Punjab, since 1920. b . 15 May 
1876; m. to Gladys Alice Morony. Educ.: Win- 
chester College, University College. Oxford. 
Transvaal Educational Department, 1002-1 910; 
Indian Educational Service; Professor of 
History, Elphinstone College, Bombay; 
Assist. Secretary, Department of Education, 
Government of India ; Secretary, Calcutta 
University Commission, 1918-19. Publica- 
tions: The Expansion of British India; 
British Administration in India ; Short 
History of the British Empire. Address: 
Grant Lodge, Simla. 

ANDREWS, Charles Freer, Professor In 
the International University of Rabindranath 
Tagore at Santinikefcan, Bengal, b. 12 February 
1871. Educ.: King Edward's School, 
Birmingham and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Fellow and Lecturer of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, 1899. Professor 
in St. Stephen's College, Delhi, and member of 
Cambridge University Brotherhood, Fellow 
and some time member of Syndicate, Punjab 
University from 1904 to 191 3; since that date 
at Santlniketan, Bengal. Publications: 
“Christianity and the Labour Problem," 
“North India," “The Renaissance in 
India"; “Christ and Labour," “The 
Indian Problem," “ Indians in South Africa," 
“To the Students,** “ The Drink and Drug 
Evil.** Correspondent, Manchester Guardian. 
Cape Argus, Natal Advertiser . Address: 
Santlniketan, Bolpur, Bengal. 

ANRUKER, LT -Col. AMIR-UL-UMRA Sardar 
Sir Appajirao Sahib Sitolb Deshmukh.Sbna 
Hardoo, Sah-Shri, K.B.E. (1919); C.I.E. 
(1913) ; Member or the Gwalior Govern- 
pieijt in Department of Revenue, since 


1918 and Vice-President, Council of Regency, 
(1925) b. 1874. Educ: Belgaum. Pte. Secre- 
tary to the Maharaja of Gwalior, 1897. m 
the youngest daughter of the late Maharaja 
Jayjirao Sahib Scindia of Gwalior. Address : 
Gwalior. 

ANNESLEY, Francis Charles, Merchant, 
Partner, Killlck Nixon A Co., Bombay, b. 
8 March 1879. Educ. at Birkenhead School, 
Cheshire. Joined firm of Killlck Nixon of 
Bombay in 1 906 after being engaged in vari- 
ous Arms in Liverpool and London from 1895 
to 1902 when came out to Bombay to the 
firm of James Mackintosh & Co, Address : 
Pali Hill, Bandra, Bombay 

ANSTEAD, Rttdolph-David, M.A. (Cambridge), 
C.I.E. (1927), Director of Agriculture. 
Madras Presidency, b. 1875. m. Louisa Lofting, 
Educ. : Glggleswlck School and Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In 1901 joined the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture in the West Indies 
as Research Chomist, 1903-5; Sugar Chemist 
Barabados, 1905-9; Superintendent of Agri- 
culture, Grenada, 1909; transferred to Indian 
Service as Scientific Adviser to the United 
Planters’ Association of South India. In 
1922 became Director of Agriculture. Publi- 
cations: Various in Scientific and other 
Journals. Address : 21, Nungumbaukam High 
Road, Madras. 

ARCOT, Prince of, Sir Ghulam Mahomed 
Ali Khan Bahadur, G.C.I.E. (1917) 
K.C.I.E. (1909). h. 22 Feb. 1882. a. fathes; 
1903. Pnmier Mahomedan nobleman of 
Southern India, being descended Dom the 
former Mussulman dynasty of the Nawabs 
of the Karnatic. Educ. : Newington Court 
of Wards Institution, Madras. Member of 
Madras Legislative Council, 1904-6 ; Member 
of the Imperial Legislative Council (Mahome- 
dan Electorate) of the Madras Presidency, 
1910-13 ; Member of the Madras Legislative 
Council by nomination, 1916; President 
All-India Muslim Association, Lahore*. 
President, South India Islamlah League, 
Madras. Address: Amir Mahal, Madras. 

AROGTASWAMI MUDALIAR, The Hon, 
Diwan Bahadur Rayapuram Nallaveeran, 
B.A., B.C.E., Rao Bahadur (1915) and 
Diwan Bahadur (1925) ; b. 18th April 1870. 
Educ. Madras Christian College and 
College of Engineering, Madras. Entered 
service under Madras Government as 
Asstt. Engineer in 1896 and retired as Superin- 
tending Engineer in 1925. Minister for Public 
Health and Excise (resigned in March 1928) 
Address : Leith Castle, San Thome, Mylapore. 

ASH, Herbert Dudley, A.M.I.E.E., Director, 
Turner Hoare Co., Ltd. b. 1879, m. Madeline 
Edith Ash. Educ: Haileybury College. Attach- 
ed 29th Lancers, 1915-17; Staff Captain, 
Indian Cav. Brigade, 1917-19. Twice men- 
tioned in despatches. Address ; C/o Turner 
Hoare and Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

ASTBURY, Arthur Ralph, C.I.E. (1928). 
Chief Engineer, Buildings and Roads Branch, 
Punjab P. W.D., and Secretary to Government 
Buildings and Roads and Hydro-Electric 
Branches, b. 5th June 1880. m. to Friede 
Hildegard von Scbopberg. Educ : Wwtmtystef 
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and the Royal Indian Engineering College, 
Coopers Hill. Address: 65, Lawrence Road, 
Lahore and Torrentium Cottage, Simla, E. 

ASTON, Arthur Henry Southcote, M.A. 
(Oxon), Additional Judicial Commissioner in 
Sind, b . 4 July 1874. m. to Lilian, d . of the 
late Col., A. 11. Savile. Educ.: Harrow School, 
Balliol College, Oxford Joined Lincoln's Inn, 
called to the Bar; read in Chambers with H . 
Tindal Atkinson, Esq., and G. II. Lowndes, 
Esq., practised as a Barrister, Bombay High 
Court, 1902 ; Public Prosecutor in Sind, 1900 ; 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. 1906 ; 
Acting Additional Judicial Commissioner in 
Sind, 1920-23. Publications ; Joint Editor, 
Starling's Indian Criminal Law («th Edition), 
Editor (9th Edition). Address: The Ridge, 
Bath Islands, Karachi. 

ATKINSON, Likut -General Sir Edwin 
Henry De Vere.K.B.E. (1921) ; c.B. ( 1918 ), i 
C.M.G. (1917); C.T.E. (1913) ; Belgian Order 
of the Crown, 3rd Class ; Belgian War Cross, 
Legion of Honour, 3rd Class ; French War 
Cross ; Military Order of Avis (Grand Officer) , 
R. E. b. 19 Feb. 1867. s. of late E. F. T. Atkin- 
son, C.I.E., I.C.8. in. 1890, Etheldred, d. of 
E. Steward, Winton House, Richmond, Surrey, 
one 8. three d. Educ.: Charterhouse, Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, Woolwich. Obtained cummis 
sion in the Royal Engineers, 1885; Capt., 1895; 
Major, 1903; Lt.-Co ,1910 ; Col., 1914 ; Brlg.- 
Gen., 1816 ; Maj.-Gen., 1919 ; served in Lushal 
Expedition, 1889 ; Chin-Lushai Expedition, 
1889-90; Zhob Valley Expedition, 1890, Inst- 
ructor in Fortification at the R.M.A., Wool- 
wich, 1890-99 ; Principal, Thomason Civil En- 
gineering College, Roorkee, 1901-15 ; European 
War (C.It.E. 38th Division, France ; Chief En- 
gineer, 1st Army Corps, British Armies in 
France ; Chief Engineer, 1st Army, British 
Annies In France), 1915-19 ; Mesopotamia 
(Chief Engineer, G.H.Q. ; G.O.C.6th Division 
(temp.) ; Adviser to Minister of Communica- 
tions and Works, Iraq Government) 1919-21 ; 
Director of Military Works, and Engineer- [ 
in-Chief, India, 1921-24, Master-General of 
Supply 1924. Address : Army Headquarters, 
India, Simla. 

A YANG AH, VALANMMAN IvRlSHNASWAMI 

Arwawudha, M.A , (1914) ; Under Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Government of India 
b 15th Dec. 1891. d. of Prof. K. R Rama- 
swami Ayangar, Prof of Mathematics, 
Engineering College, ♦Madras ; Educ. Kumba- 
konani Government College and Madras 
Presidency College. Office of the Accountant 
General /Madras ; Personal Assistant to the 
Controller of Currency, Calcutta ; Asstt. 
Secretary, Finance Department, Govt, of 
India ; .It. Secretary to the Royal Commission 
on Indian Currency and Finance ; Under 
Secretary to Govt, of India, Finance Depart- 
ment; Member of the Joint Committee on the 
Reserve Bank of India Bill ; Under Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Govt, of India, 
Address : B5, Bernloe Estate, Simla. 

BABER, Shuv Shear Janq Bahadoor 
Rana, General of tne Nepalese Army,G.B.E.; 
(Hon.MIL) cr. 1919; K.G.S.I. (Hon.)cr. 1919; 
K.C.I.E. (Hon.) cr. 1916 ; Hon. Colonel, 
British Army (1927). 5.* 27 January 1888 ; 
2nd «. of Maharaja Sir Chandra of Nepal, m, 


1903, Deva Vakta Lakshml Devi ; 2 ». 2 d. 
Director-General, Police Forces, Katmandu, 
since 1903 ; was present at the Delhi Corona- 
tion Durbar, 1903 ; visited Europe, 1908; was 
in charge of shooting arrangements during 
King George's shoot In Nepal, Terai, 1911 ; 
attached to the Army Headquarters, India 
(March 1915 to February 1919) as Inspector- 
General of Nepalese Contingents in India 
during the Great War (Despatches, specially ; 
thanks of Commanders-in-Chief in India; 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., for Meritorious Service; 
received the 1st class Order of the Star 
of Nepal with the title of Supr&dlpta 
Manyabara, 1918; the thanks of the Nepalese 
Government and a Sword of Honour) ; 
European War (Waziristan Field Force, 
1917) Despatches; special mention by 
Commander-iu-Chief In India nDd Governor- 
General in Council ; the Nepalese Military 
Decoration for bravery ; (the British War 
and Victory Medals); at Army Headquarters, 
India, as Inspector-General of Nepalese Con- 
tingent during Afghan War, 191 9; (Despatches 
G.B.E. ; India General Service Medal with 
Clasp). Represented Nepal at the Northern 
Command Manumvres (Attock, Nov. 1925). 
In memory of his son Bala Shura Shere 
supplied (1921) Pokhara. a hill-station in 
Nepal, with pipe drinking water at a cost 
of over Its. 1,00,000. Address : Baber Mahal, 
Katmandu, Nepal, via India. 

BAGCHI, SATiseHANrm, B.A., LL.D., Bar-at- 
Law; Principal, University Law College, 
Calcutta, b. Jan. 1882. Educ.: Santipur 
Municipal School, Calcutta; St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, B.A., Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 1901 ; B.A., LL.B., Cambridge and 
Dublin; LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin, 
1907 ; Fellow, Calcutta University, 1909 ; 
Tagore Professor of Law, 1915: called to 
Bar, Gray's Inn, 1907. Address: Principal's 
Quarters, Darbhanga Buildings, University 
Law College, Calcutta. 

BAIG, Sir Abbas Ali, K. C. I. E ., (1917), 
C. S. I., (1912). B. A., LL.D., Fellow of the 
Bombay University. Naib Diwan, Buroda. 
m. 1st Ayesha, d. of Shaikh Mira of 
Wai (died), one s. 2nd 1901, Allla, d. 
of Shaikh Ali Abdulla 4 s. Educ.: Wilson Col- 
lege. Dy. Educational Inspector, Hindustani 
Schools, Bombay Presidency, 1882 ; 
Dewan, Janjira State, March 1886 to 
March 1890 ; admitted to the Statutory 
Civil Service, 1890; Asstt. Coll, and Magte., 
1890-92; on special duty In the Junagadh 
State, January to April 1898; ofifd. as 4th 
Presidency Magte., April 1893 ; appointed 
Oriental Translator to Government, June 
1893 ; Reporter on the Native Press ; 
Registrar of Indian Publications; Secretary, 
Civil and Mil. Examination Boards, 1894-1906; 
appointed Dewan of Junagadh State, July 
1906 to 1910; Talukdarl Settlement Offloer, 
July 1906 ; Member of the Council of 
India, June 1910-17; LLJ)., Glasgow, 1912; 
Commissioner of Income-tax, 1916-17; Repre- 
sented Bombay Univ. at the Congress of 
Universities of Empire, 1912 ; on Special 
Political duty in Egypt in connection with 
the war, 1914-16 ; Vice-President, Connell 
of India, 1916-17. Address : Baroda. 
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BAJPAI, Girja Shankar, B.A. (Oxon.) ; B.Sc, 
(Allahabad) ; C.B.E. (Civil), 1922; C.I.E., 5 
July 1926 ; I.C.S., Deputy Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Edu- 
cation, Health and Lands, b. 3 April 1891. 
Educ. : Muir Central College, Allahabad aud 
Merton College, Oxford. Appointed to the 

l. C.S. in November 1915 ; Asstt. Magistrate 
and Collector, United Provinces, 1915-1919; 
Under-Secretary to Government, United 
Provinces, 1920-21 ; Private Secretary to the 
Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and Secretary 
for India at Imperial Conference, 1921 ; and at 
Conference for Limitation of Armaments, 
Washington, 1921-22 , on deputation to the 
dominions of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand to investigate the status of Indians 
resident in those territories, 1922 ; Under- 
secretary to the Go\ eminent of rndia, Deptt. 
of Education, Health and Lands, 1923 ; officia- 
ting Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
India, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands, 1924 ; Secretary to the Indian depu- 
tation to South Africa, 1925-26, Deputy Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, June 1926. 
Address : Pentland, Simla. 

BAJPAI, Pandit Sankata Prasada, Rai 
Bahadur, B.A., Zemindar and Banker, b. 
Nov. 18, 1886. m. Shrimatl Sumitra Devi. 
Educ.; Canning College, Lucknow ; Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad and University 
8chool of Law, Allahabad. Elected Membei 
Benares Hindu University In 1917 ; Elected 
Hon. Secy., Kheri DIst. Board, 1918 ; Ap- 
pointed Hon. Magistrate, 1918; Elected Chair- 
man, Lakhimpur Municipality, 1919, and 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Assembly, 
1920. Address : Lakhimpore, Kheri (Oudh). 

BAKER, John Alfred, C.I.E., Chief Engineer, 
P.W.D., Central Provinces b. 14 May 1882 

m. Dorothy Austice Prideaux. Educ : Royal 
Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill. 
Government Service since 1904. Address : 
Nagpur, C P. 

BALKRISHNA, Dr, M.A., Ph. D., F.S.S. 
F.R.E.S., Principal and Prof, of Economics, 
Rajaram College and Inspector of Secondary 
Education, Kolhapur, b. 22nd December 
1882. m. Miss Dayabai Malsey, B. P. N. A. 
Educ: Govt. High School, Multan, D. A. V. 
College and Government College, Lahore ; 
School of Economics and Politics, London. 
Was Principal and Governor of Gurukula 
University, Hardwar, for one year ; Vice- 
Principal for six years and Professor of History 
and Economics for 11 years. Became Princi- 
pal, Rajaram College, 1922. Director of 
Economic Bureau ; President, Kolhapur Scout 
Association ; Director, Rent-Assessment 
Bureau; Chairman, Secondary Teachers 
Association ; President, Technical School , 
Col. Wodehouse Orphanage, A.V. Free School; 
Member, State Panchayat and Kolhapur 
Municipality. Publications.: (In English) 
Comfiiercial Relations between India and 
England (1924) ; The Industrial Decline in 
India ; Demands of Democracy (1925) ; (In 
Hindi) Seven books on History, Economics, 
Politics and Religion ; History of India (in 
Marathi). Address : Shahupuri, Kolhapur. 

BALRAMPUR, Maharaja Pateshwari Pra- 
sad SINGH Saheb, minor under guardian- 


ship of the Court of Wards, United Provin- 
ces. b. 2 Jan. 1914. Address : Balrampur. 

BANATVALA, Col. Sir Hormasjee Eduljee 
Kt. (1020); C.S.I., 1917; I.M.S. (retd.), b . 20 
Oct. 1859. First Commission, 1884 ; military 
duty until 1893 ; served Burma 1886-89; 
Medal with 2 clasps, Lushai Expedition, 
1891-92; Inspector-General ot Civil Hospitals 
and Trisons, Assam, 1914-19. Address: 
Mount Villas, Bandra, Bombay. 

BANERJEE, MAHENDRANATH,O.I.E.(1921). B.A. 
fCal.), M.R.C.S. (England), I.S.A. (London), 
Princ., Carmichael Medical Coll., Calcutta, 
since 1916. b. Sept. 1856. Educ. : Presy. Coll. 
St. Xavier’s Coll., and Medical Coll., Calcutta, 
Edinburgh Univ., and King's Coll., London. 
Resident Medical Officer, It. Free Hospital, 
London, 1883-85; Locturer of Medicine, 
Calcutta Med. Sch., 1890-1915; Additional 
Member, Imp. Leg. Council, 1916 ; Senior 
Physician, Albert Victor Hospital, 1900-19; 
Consulting Physician since 1919. Member 
of the State Med. Faculty of Bengal ; Fellow 
and Member of Senate of Calcutta Univ. : 
Member of Sanitary Conference, Simla, 1919; 
President, Ayurvedic Committee lately 
appointed by Government of Bengal. 
Address: 32, Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

BANERJI, Sir Albion Rajkumar, Kt. (1925), 
I.C.S., C.S.I. (1921), C I.E. (1911), Senior and 
F oreign Minister to H. H. the Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir, March 1927. b. Bristol, 
10 Oct. 1871., m. 1898. d. of Sir Krishna 
Gupta. Educ. : Calcutta University, Balliol 
College, Oxford; M A., 1892. Entered 

ICS, 1895 ; served as district officer in 
the Madras Presidency; Diwan to H. II. the 
Maharaja of Cochin, 1907-14 ; reverted to 
British service, 1915 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah; services placed at the 
disposal of Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, for employment as Member of the 
Executive Council of H.H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore, March 1916. Officiated as Dewan 
of Mysore, 1919. Retired from the I.C.S. 
Diwan of Mysore, 1922-26. Awarded I CJass 
title ** Rajamantradhurina ” of Ganda- 
bherunda Order, with Khillats by H. H. The 
Maharaja in open Durbar, Oct. 1923. 
Address : Srinagar Club, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

BANERJI, Sukumak, b A., Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Police in change of Nortli Suburbs, 
Calcutta, b. 5 October 1880. m. to Suhasini, 
eldest d. of Into Kumar Satyeswar Ghosal of 
Bhukailas Raj. Educ : St. Xavier’s College, 
Calcutta, Law class, Government College, 
Krishnagar ; Bengal Police Training School ; 
obtained First Prize in Law in the Final Exa- 
mination of the Police Training School. 
Joined Calcutta Police in 1902 ; has been on 
several occasions especially mentioned in the 
Annual Administration Reports of the Calcutta 
Police. Address : Police Headquarters, Lai 
Bazaar, Calcutta. 

BAPTISTA, Joseph, Bar-at-Law. b. 17 
March 1864. Educ. : St. Mary’s School, Bom- 
bay; Coll, of Science, Poona ; Cambiidge 
University. L.C.E. (Bom.), B.A. and LL.B. 
( Cantab.) : has taken a prominent part in the 
Indian Home Rule and Labour Movements. 
President, Bombay Provincial Conference, 
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1915; President, Indian Home Rule League, 
1916-26 ; Vice-President, Responsive Co- 
operation Party 1926-27 ; Indian Home Rule 
League Delegate to British Labour Party 
1927-18; Member, Bombay Logis Council, 
1024-26 ; and Member, Logis. Assembly, 
1926-27, President, All-India Trade Union 
Congress, 1922-23 Labour Delegate to the 
Labour Conference, Geneva, 1924. President 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1925. 
Publications • Lectures on Roman Law, 
Government Law School, Bombay ; Commer- 
cial Laws of the World (Indian) Section 
Address . Matbarpaeady, Bombay. 

BARI A, Captain (Hon.) His Highness Ma* 

HARWAL SHRI SIR RANGIT8I NBJI, RAJA OF .* 
K.C.8.I. (1922). b. 10 July 1886 ; two 8. one 
d. Educ . : Rajkumar College, Rajkot ; 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun, and In 
England. Served in European War, 1914-15 
and in the Afghan War, 1910. Receives a 
salute of eleven guns. Address : Devgad, 
Baria, via Piplod (B. B. C. I. Ry.) 

BARNE, Rfv. George Dunsfop.p, M.A. 
(Oxon), C.I.E. (1923), O B.E. (1919), V.D. 
(1923); Principal, Lawrence Royal Military 
School, Sanawar, and Chaplain, Bengal 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, b . May 6, 
1879. m. Dorothy Kate Akerman. Educ. : 
Clifton College and Oriel Coll., Oxford. Assfct. 
Master, Summerfields, Oxfcrd, 1902-08; 
Curate of Christ Church, Simla, 1908-10 ; 
Chaplain of Sialkot, 1910; Chaplain of Hydera- 
bad, Sind, 1911 ; and Asstt. Chaplain of 
Karachi, 1911-12. Address: Sanawar, Simla 
Hills. 

BARODA, H.H.Maharaja Gaekwar Sir Saya ji 
Rao III., G.C.S.I. (1881) ; G.C.I.E. (1919); 
LL.l). b 10 March 1863. m. 1st , 1881, Clum- 
nabai Maharam of the. house of Tanjore : 2nd, 
1885, Chimnabai Malm rani II., C.I. ; 3 s. 

3 d. of whom 1 s. 1 d Survive. Educ . 
Maharaja’s School, Barod a. Succeeded, 1875. 
Invested with powders, 1881. Publications : 
••Famine Notes’* and “From Caesar to 
Sultan.*’ Address : Baroda. 

BARRON, Claud Alexander, C.S.I (1921), 
C.I.E. (1911), C.V.O. (1922), F.lt.G S. 
Revenue Minister, Bahawalpur State. 
5. 22 December 1871. s. of Col. W. Barron, 

B. S.C. m. 1912, Ida Mary e. d. of Majoi- 
General Sir li. H. Ewart, K.C.M.G., C.B, 
one s. Educ.: Grammar School and Unlver- 
sjty, Aberdeen ; Clare College, Cambridge. 
Entered I.C.S., 1890 , Chief Secretary, Punjab 
Government, 1912-16 ; Chief Coinnnsbioner, 
Delhi, 1918-24. Financial Commissioner, 
Punjab, since 1924-27. Address : Bahawalpur, 
Punjab. 

BARROW, General Sir George do Symons, K . 

C. B. ,er. 1919 K.C.M.G., cr. 1918; C.B. , 1915, 
A. I). C. General to the King 1023* G.O.C. 
Eastern Command (1923). b. 25 October 1864. 
m. 1902, Sybilia, d. of late Colonel G.Way, C.B . 
Entered Army, Connaught Rangers, 1884; 
Indian Staff Corps, 1886; D.A.Q.M.G., In- 
dia, 1903;D. A. A.G., Staff College, 1908; General 
Staff Officer, 1914; served Wazlristan, 1894-5 ; 
China, 1900 (medal with clasp);Europeon War; 
1914-18 (despatches C. B„ promoted Maj- 
General), including capture of Jerusalem (3LC. 
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M.G., K.C.B.); Commander Legion of Honour. 
1917. Order of the Nile, 1918. Afghan War 
1919. G O.C., Peshawar Dist. until 1922. 

• A. G. in India (1922). Address : Eastern Com- 
mand Headauarfcers, Naini Tal. 

BARTHE, RT. REV. JEAN MARIE; Bishop of 
Paralais since 1914. b. Lesignan, Tarbe. 
1849. Educ.: St. Pe. Seminary. Bishop of 
Trichinopoly, 1890-1914. Address : Shem- 
baganur, Madras Presidency. 

BARTON, Sir William Pell, (1927) ; 
K C.I E. (1914); C.S I. (1920); I.C.S. ; 
Resident at Hyderabad m. Evelyn Agnes 
Heim Smith, d. of J. H. T. Herier Smith, 
Esq , of Slade, Bideford, N. Devon. Educ. : 
Bedford, Worcester College, Oxford : Univ. 
College, London Appointed to the I.C S. in 
1894 ; served in the Punjab and on the Afghan 
Frontier ; Joined the Political Department in 
1906. Held among other appointments those 
of Political Agent, Kurram and Malakand, 
Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ismail Khan 
and Kohat, Revenue Commissioner and 
Judicial Commissioner. Served during the 
Afgan War of 1919. Transferred to Baroda 
as Resident in Aug. 1919 and to Mysore as 
Resident in 1920. Became Resident of Hydera- 
bad in July 1925. Address . The Residency, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

BARUA.ru Bahadur Devioharan, B.A.,B.L., 
M.L.A., Tea Planter, ft. 1864. Educ.: City 
College, Presidency College and the General 
Assembly's Institution, Calcutta. Joined the 
Bar in 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquired 3 tea gardens at Jorhat re- 
tired from the Bar in 1917 ; Secretary, 
Jorhat Sarvajanik Sabha for nearly 1? 
years since 1890. Elected member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1921 ; Hon. 
Magistrate, Jorbat Bench. Address'. Jorhat, 
Assam. 

BATLEY, CLAUDE, A R T B.A.. Professor of 
Architecture, Bombay School of Art, also 
Member of Messrs. Gregson, Batley and 
King, Chartered Architects, ft, Oct 1879. 
Educ. : at Queen Elizabeth’s School, Ipswich. 
Articled in Ipswich. Practised in Kettering, 
Northants and in London up to 1913 
and in Bombay thereafter. Publications : Sun- 
dry articles and papers both in England and 
India on architectural subjects. Address ; Schoo 
of Art, or Chartered Bank Building, Bombay. 

BKAZLEY, John Godfrey, B.A. (Oxon.); 
C l.E. (1928) , Secretary to Government, 
Punjab, Tiansferred Departments, ft. 9th 
February 1885 m Roberta, 3rd d. of the late 
DftMd Mitchell, Esq , J P , of Polmont, 
Stirlingshire. Educ Rugby and Trinity 
College. Oxford, Arrived in Punjab 1908 and 
solved as Asstt. Commissioner and Deputy 
Commissioner ; Colonization Officer, Ixjwer 
Ban l)oab Coionj, 1918-20 ; Additional Dy. 
Secietarj, Government of India, Department 
ot Commerce, 1920-21 ; Offg. Director of 
Industries, Punjab, 1922-23; Secretary to 
Government, Punjab Transferred Depart- 
ments 1924-28. Publications : Municipal, 
l.,aw and Practice in the Punjab ; The Punjab 
Colony Manual (with F, H. Puckle, 1 C.S.) 
Address * 5, Race Course Road, Lahore; and 
Forest Lodge, Simla. 
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BEDI BAJA, Sir Baba Gurbukbh 8ingh, Kt. ] BENZIGER, Rt. Rev. Aloysius Mart, O.C.D., 


cr. 1916 ; K.B.E. (1920), C.I.E., 1911 ; Hon- 
Extra Asst. Commissioner in the Punjab. 

6. 1861. A Fellow of the Punjab and Hindu 
Universities ; was a delegate to the Indo- 
Afghan Peace Conference in 1919. Address; 
Kallar, Punjab. 

BELL, Robert Duncan, C.I.E. (1919), 
Secretary to Government of Bombay; 
Development Department, b. 8 May 1878. 
Educ . ; Heriot’s School, Edinburgh, and 
Edinburgh University, m. Jessie, a. of D. 
Spence, Esq. Appointed I.C.S., Bombay, 1902. 
Secretary, Indian Industrial Commission, 

1916- 17, Controller, Industrial Intelligence 

1917- 18, Controller, Oils and Paints, 1918-19 
Director of Industries, Bombay, 1919-24 
Address : C/o Grindlay & Co., Bombay. 

BELVALKAR, Shripad Krishna, M A., Ph. D. 
(Harvard Univ.), I E S., Professoi oi Sanskrit, 
Deccan College, Poona, b. 11 Dee. 1881. 
Educ.: Rajaram College, Kolhapur and Deccan 
College, Poona and at Harvard, U.8 A. 
Joined Bombay Educational Department, 
1907. Prof., Deccan College since 1914 , one 
of the principal founders of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute and at present 
its Hon. Secretary. Also Hon. Secretary, 
Poona Sanskrit College Association. Publications 
History of Systems of Sanskrit Grammar , 
Edition and tianslation of Bhavabhuti’s 
loiter History of Rama ’* in the Harvard 
Oriental Series ; English translation of Kav ya- 
darsn ; Critical edition of Brahmasutia- 
bhashya with Notes and translation ; Basil 
Mallik Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy, 
Calcutta University, 1925 ; and (in colla- 
boration with Prof. Kanadc) History of 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. 2 (out of the 8 pro- 
jected) ; several papers contributed to Oriental 
Journals or presented to the Oriental Con- 
ferences, etc. Address . “ Bilvakunja,” 

Bhamburda, Poona, No. 4. 

BENARES, H. H. Sir Prabhu Narayan 
Singh, Maharaja Bahadur of, Lt.-Col. 
LL.D., G.C.I.E. (1898), G.C.S.I. (1921); 
b. 26 November 1855. S. uncle 1889. Address 1 
Fort, Ramnagar, Benares State. 
BENJAMIN, Yen. T. Kuruvilla, B.A., Arch- 
deacon of Kott a yam since July 1922. Former- 
ly Incumbent of Pro-Cathedral, Kottayam. 
1895-1922 ; Acting Principal, C.N.I., Kotta- 
yam, 1912-13, Surrogate, 1922, Bishop'- 
Commissary, 1923. Publications ; (in Malaya - 
lam) Notes on the Epistles to the Hebrews; 
Notes on the Epistles to the Thessalonians : 
Devotional Study of the Bible. Editor of 
Treasury of Knowledge Family Friend 
Address : Kottayam. 

BENNETT, George Ernest, M.So., M. Inst- 
C.E., M.I.M.E., Deputy Chief Engineer, Bom- 
bay Port Trust. 0 . 1884. m. Frances 
Sophia Bennett. Educ. : Stockport Grammar 
School, Manchester University. Assistant 
Engineer (Bridges), G.I.P., 1910-1916 : 

Port Engineer, Chittagong, 1916-1919 ; Ex- 
Engineer, Calcutta Port Trust, 1919-24 ; 
Senior Executive Engineer, Calcutta Port 
Trust, 1924-26 ; Deputy Chief Engineer, 
Bombay Port Trust, 1926. Address: Bom- 
bay Port Trust, Bombay. 


Bishop of Quilon since 1905 ; b. Einsoedeln. 
Switzerland, 1864. Educ.: Frankfort; 
Brussels ; Downside. Came to India, 1890 , 
Bishop of Tabic, 1900 ; Assistant to the Pont. 
Throne, Roman Court, 1925. Address: 
Bishop‘8 House, Quilon, Travancorc. 

BERKELEY-HILL, Lt.-Col. Owen Alfred 
Rowland, M.A., M.D., Ch. B. (Oxon.), M.R. 
C.S., (Eng ), L R C P. (Lon ) I.M S., Medical 
Superintendent, European Mental Hospital, 
Ranchi, b. 22 Dec. 1879. m. Kunhi- 
manny d. of Nellary Ramotti. Educ. at Rugby 
School, Universities of Oxford and Gottingen 
and University College Hospital, London- 
Entered Indian Medical Service in 1907. Ser- 
ved throughout Great War (East Africa 
Campaign); Mentioned in Despatches. Pub- 
lications : Numerous articles in scientific 
Journals. Address : Kanke (P.O.), Ranchi, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

BERTHOUD, Edward Henry, B.A. (Oxon), 
1898; Member, Council of State and Com- 
missioner of Excise and Inspector-General of 
Registration, Bihar and Orissa, b. 13 Sept. 
1876. m. Phyllis Hamilton Cox. Educ. at 
Uppingham and New College, Oxford. Asstt. 
Magte., Joint Magte. and Magte. and Collector 
in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa since 1900. 
Add ress: Patna. 

BESANT, Annie ; President, Theoaophlcal 
Society and of National Home Rule League, 
author and lecturer on religious, philosophical, 
political, and scientific subjects; b. 1 
October 1847 ; d. ot William Page Word and 
Endly, d. of James Morris, m. 1867, Rev. 
Frank Benin t (d. 1917), Vicar of Sibsey, Lin- 
colnshire ; legally separated from him, 1873 ; 
one s. one d. Educ : privately in England, Ger- 
many, France ; Joined the National Secular 
Society, 1874 ; worked in the Free Thought 
and Radical Movements led by Charles Brad- 
laugh, M.P. ; was co-editor with him of the 
National Reformer, Member of the Fabian 
Society, Member of the London School Board, 
1887-90 ; Joined the Theosophlcal Society In 
1889; became a punil of Mme. Blavatsky ; 
elected its President in 1907, 19.4, 1921 and 
1928. Founded 1898 the Central Hindu 
College at Benares ; 1904, the Central Hindu 
Girls’ School, Benares $ is on Court Council 
and Senate of Benares Hindu University and 
on Council and Senate of the National Univ., 
given Hon. D L , Benares Hindu Univ , 1921 
in recognition of unique services ; Elected 
President of the Indian National Congress, 
1917-18 ; Secretary of All-Parties ; Conference 
(Auxiliary, Madras); Editor of The Theosophist , 
monthly ; The Adyar Bulletin, monthly, and 
Editor of New India , daily and weekly. 
Address . Adyar, Madras. 

BHABHA, HORMA8JI JEHANGIR, M.A., J.P., 
C.I.E. , Hon. Pres. Magte., Director of Tata 
Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co. ; Member of 
Council of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, Member of Committee of David 
Sassoon Reformatory Institution, Fellow of 
the Bombay and Mysore Universities. 
Deputed as a delegate to the Congress of 
Imperial Universities 192 6 by the Universities 
of Bombay and Mysore. b t 27 June 1852. 
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m, Mias Jerbiil Edaljec Batlwala. 
Elpliinstone College and in England. 
Professor, Elpliinstone College, 1874-76 ; 
Vice-Principal and Professor of Logic and 
Ethics, Central College, Bangalore. 1876. 
Principal Maharaja’s College, Mysore, 1884 ; 
Education Secretary to Government, Mysore, 
1890 ; Inspector-General of Education in 
Mysore, 1895-1909 ; Munir-ul-Talim (Mysore) 
1909, Pub. : Special Report on Manual 
Training in Schools of General Education ; 
Report on the Education of Parsl Boys, 1920, 
a Visit to Australian Universities 1923, a Visit 
to British Universities 1926 ; Modern Crema- 
tion and Parsees, 1922. Address : 39, Pedder 
Road, Bombay. 

BHAIRUN Sinohji Bahadur, Colonel 
Maharaj Sri Sir, K.C.S.I., Vice- 
President of Council of Bikaner State, b. 16th 
September 1879. Educ. Mayo College Ajmer, 
Appointed Companion to H.H. the Maharaja, 
1895 and accompanied His Highness In his 
Indian Tour in 1896. Appointed Member of 
State Council, 1898 and was from time to 
time Personal Secretary to His Highness. 
Senior Member of Council and Secretary for 
Foreign and Political Department, Mahkma 
Khas ; Foreign Member of Council, Political 
Member; Vice-President of State Council 
and the last Cabinet. Is Col. of the Sadul 
Light Infantry and Personal A. D. C. to the 
Maharaja. Publications ; Bhairavbilas and 
Raslkbinod. Address : Bikaner. 

BHANDARI, SIR GOPAL DAS, KT., RaI 
Bahadur (1907); Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal 
(1916); M.B.E. (1919); C.I.E. (1921); 
M.L.C. (1924); Advocate, High Court ; b. Jun., 
1859. Educ: Government College, Lahore; 
Elected Member, Amritsar Municipal Com- 
mittee, 1889-1902. Nominated member, 1902, 
to the present date. Chairman, Finance 
Committee for 30 years. First non -official 
President, Municipal Com., elected March 
1921; elected second time June 1922. 
Member, Sanitary Board, Punjab, 11 years; 
Member, All-India Sanitary Conferences, 
Punjab, Madras, and Lucknow. Special 
Commr. twice ; Lahore Conspiracy cases, 1916- 
17. Member, Imperial Police Selection Board, 
October 1922. President, Hindu Sabha, 
Amritsar; His Majesty’s Guest, Delhi Durbar, 
1911 ; Momber, Executive Committee, D.A.V, 
College, Lahore: Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Punjab National Bank ; Member and Punjab 
representative, Imperial Malaria Conference, 
September 1908. President, Managing Coun- 
cil, Hindu College, Amritsar ; Provincial 
Darbarl, 1912-13 ; elected for the third 
time President, Municipal Committee, Amrit- 
sar, May 1925. Publications : Malaria 
Booklet, 1908 ; Town-planning ; Milk ; Sani- 
tary Conditions in boys’ and girls' schools in 
India, etc. Address: President, Municipal 
Committee, Amritsar. 

BHARATPUR, Maharaja of, Lt.-Col.H.H. Sri 
Maharaja Bbijendra Sawai Sir Kishen 
Singh Bahadur, Bahadur Jung, K.C.S.I., b. 
4 October 1899.8. of Maharaja Ram Singh; 
m. sister of H. Hthe Raj a of Farid kot. Educ . .* 
Mayo Coliege.Ajmer and Wellington Address: 
Bharat pur, Rajputana. 


BHARGAVA, RaI BAHADUR, PANDIT JAWAHAB 
Lal, B.A., LL.B,, Advocate, High Court, La- 
hore. b. 1st Oct. 1870. m. d. of L. Madan Lal, 
Bhargava of Rewari. Educ . Sirsa M.B. School, 
Rewari M. B. School, Lahore Mission Coll., 
Lahore. Government Coll, and Law School, 
President, Bar Assocn., Hissar ; got Durbar 
Medal and War Loan San ad ; acted as Sec- 
retary, India War Relief Fund, The Aeroplane 
Fleet Fund, King Edward Memorial Fund ; 
was elected member, Punjab Legislative 
Council, 1916-20 ; and Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23. Life member, St.John Ambulance 
Association and Chairman, District Centre 
at Hissar. Address : Hissar (Fun jab). 

BHATE, Govind CHIMNAJI, M.A. (Bom.), 
b. 19 Sept. 1870. Widower. Educ : Deccan 
College. Professor in Fergusson College, 
Poona, from 1895. Publications : Principles 
of Economics, Distant Travels, Lectures on 
Sociology, Carlyle, Three Philosophers, Philo- 
sophy of the Fine Arts. (All in Marathi.) 
Speeches and Essays (in English) ; Kant and 
Slmnkaradiarj a (in Marathi). Address : 
Malmd, District, Kolaba. 

BHAVNAGAR, H. H. MAHARAJA KRISHNA 
Kumar Sinhji, Maharaja of ; b. 19th May 
1912, s . father Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Bhavslnhji Takhfcasinhji, K.C.S.I., July 
1919. Educ.: Harrow, England. Address: 
Bhavnagar, Kathiawar. 

BHOPAL, H. H. Nawab Sultan Jahan 
Beuam, Ruler-mother of, U.C.S.I. (1910) ; 
O.C T.E , (1904) ; G.B E. (1918) ; C.l. (1911). 
b. 9th July, 1858. Was a Ruling Princess of 
India and Nawab Begam of Bhopal, 1901-26 ; 
(abdicated in favour of her son) ; m. 1874, 
Ahmad All Khan, a member of a distinguished 
Afghan family of Jalalabad, and has a issue— a 
son, Lieut. -Ool. Sikander Saulat Ifti-kharul- 
Mulk Mohammad Hamidullah Khan, C.S I., 
C.V.O , (now H.H. the Nawab of Bhopal). 
Address : Bhopal, Central India. 

BHOPAL, H. H. sikander Saulat Nawab 
Iftikharul-Mulk Mohammad Hamidullah 
Khan, Nawab of, C S.I. (1921); C.V.O. (1922). 
b. 9th Dec , 1894 ; is the Ruler of the second 
most important Mohammadan State of India. 
m. 1905 Her Highness Maimoona Sultan Shah 
Banoo Begam Sahiba ; succeeded In 1926 
mother, Her Highness Nawab Sultan Jahan 
Begam. G.C 8. 1 , G.C.I.E , C.I., G.B.E. Has 
three daughters the eldest of whom Nawab 
Gouhar-e-Taj-Abida Sultan Begam is the 
heiress-presumpth e. Address : Bhopal, 
Central India. 

BROKE, Joseph William, C.B.E. (1920), 
C.I.E. (1923), I.C.S., Secretary to Govt, of 
India, Dept, of Education, Health and 
Land Records (on deputation with the 
Statutory Commission on Indian Re- 
forms, 1928) b. 6th April 1878. m. to 
Margaret Wilkie Stott, M.B., Ch. B. (St. 
Andrews), M.B.E. Educ. : Deccan (College 
Poona and University College, Loudon. Under 
Secretary, Government of Madras, 1910 ; 
Dewan of Cochin State, 1914-1919 ; 
Dy. Director of Civil Supplies, 1919 ; Secre- 
tary to ttie High Comrnsr. for India, London, 
1920 ; Ag. High Commsr. for India in the 
United Kingdom, 1922-1923 Secretary to 


Educ : 
Asstt. 
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Governmeht of India, Department of Educa- 
tion, He&ltl) and Lands, 1924; and Ag. Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, November. 1926 
July 1927. Address : 6, Hastings Road, New 
Delhi, and C/o The National Bank of India, 
Madras. 

BIKANER, MAHARAJAH OP, MAJOR-GENERAL 

H. H. Maharajadhiraj Raj Rajeshwar 
Narendra Shiromani Maharajah Sri Sir 
Ganga Singhji Bahadur, G.C.S.I., cr. I9ii ; 
G.C.I.E., cr. 1907 ; K.C.S X, cr. 1904 ; K.C. 

I. E., cr. 1901; G.C.V.O., cr. 5 919, O.B.E., 
(Military Division), 1921 ; K.C.B., cr. 1918 ; 
A.-D.-C ; Grand Cordon of the Order of the 
Nile, cr. 1918 ; Hon. LL.D., Cambridge 
and Edinburgh ; Donat of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem in England ; son of 
Maharaj Sri Lall Singhji Bahadur and adopted 
son of his own elder brother His late Highness 
Maharajah Sri Dungar Singhji Bahadur ; 
born 3 October 1880 ; educated at the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, m. 1897 : is one of the Ruling 
Princes of India (succeeded 31st August 1887. 
and is entitled to a salute of 19 guns. Two 
sons, one daughter, one grandson, one 
grand-daughter. Invested with full 
ruling powers, 1898, granted Hon. Commis- 
sion of Major in the British Army, 1900, and 
attached to 2nd Bengal Lancers; promoted 
Lt.-Col., 1909; Col., 1910; Major-General,l91 7; 
served with British Army in China In command 
of Bikaner Camel Corps, 1901, (medal, des- 
patches, K.C.I.E.); served European War, 
1914-16 in France and In Egypt (despatches 
France and Egypt, K.C.B.), Major-General, 1 
1914; Bronze Star Grand Cordon of the Order! 
of the Nile G.B.E. (Military Division). Award- 
cd gold medal (1st Class) of Kalser-i-Hlnd for j 
public service in India during Great Famine | 
of 1899-1900 ; attended the Coronation of | 
King Edward VII, 1902, and of King George 
V, 1911 ; Hon. A.-D.-C. to H. R. H. the I 
Prince of Wales, 1902 ; A.-D.-C. to H. I. M 
the King Emperor since 1910. Was selected 
as one of the three Representatives of India 
at the Imperial War Cabinet and Conference, ! 
1917. Received the Freedom of the Cities 
of London, Edinburgh, Manchester and 
Bristol. Was selected again as one of the 
two Representatives of India at the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and the Peace Conference, 
J9I9. Elected Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes, 1921, and re-elected In 1922 
and continued as such in 1923 and 1924. 
Represented the Ruling Princes of India for 
the third time at the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, 1924. Is a Patron of the Benares 
Hindu University and Sri Bharat Dharm 
Mahamandal, Benares, a Vice-President 
of the East India Association, London ; 
the Royal Colonial Institute, London ; the 
Indian Gymkhana Club, London; the Indian 
Army Temperance Association, Simla ; 
a member of the General Council cf 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, and of the Managing 
Committee, Mayo College ; General Council, 
Daly Coll., Indore ; the first Member of the 
Indian Red Cross Society ; the Benares Hindu 
University Court. Is a Freemason, Past 
Master of Lodge“Rajputana,”Abu;a pastDy. 
Dist. Grand Master of the Dist. Grand Lodge, 
Bombay ; Founder and Scribe E of the Royal 
Arch Chapter '* Sir Ganga Singh,” Abu ; 


holds the rank of the Past District Grand 
Scribe Nehemiah in the Dist. Grand Chapter 
of Bombay ; Mem. of Royal Arch Chapter, 
Ajmer and the Phulkian Lodge, Patiala. 
Heir- Apparent : Captain Maharaj Kumar Sri 
Sadul Singhji Bahadur, C.V.O., b. 7 Septem- 
ber 1902, second son Maharaj Sri Bijey Singhji 
Bahadur, b. 29 March 1909. Grandson 
Bhanwarji Sri Kami Singhji Bahadur, b . 
21 April 1924. Address : Bikaner, Rajputana. 

BILIMORIA, ARPASHIR JAMSETJEK, B.A., 
b. 18 September 1804. Educ, : Chandanwady 
High School and Elphinstone College, Bombay . 
Joined Messrs. Tata, in 1884. Retired 
1921. Address : 5, New Queen’s Road, 

Bombay. 

BILLIMOR TA, Sir SHAPOORJEE BOMONJEE, 
Kt. (1928), MBE, J 1\, Partner in the 
firm ot S. B Billimoiia Co., Accountants 
and Auditors, b. 27 July 1877. m Jerbai, d. 
of Hliicajl N. Dalai (1906). Educ. St Xavier's 
College llonotaiy Presidency Magistrate 
Member, \uditms’ Council, Bombay. Mcmbct 
of the City ot Bombay Impiovement Tiust 
[ Committee, Vice-President, Indian Merchants' 
j Chamber 1920-27, President, Indian Mer- 
| diants’ Cham bet, 1927-28, Member, Govcrn- 
1 meat of India Ba< k Hay Tnqithy Committee, 
1920-27 Residence 1 13, Culfe Parade, 

Col aba, Bombay. 

DINNING, Sir Arthur William, Kt. (1910) 
Merchant in Rangoon b. 5 August 1861 
8. of Robert Binning, Glasgow ; unmarried 
Educ: Glasgow Academy. Address: Rangoon, 
BINNING, Douglas Blytii, M.A , LL B , 
Barrister b. 29 Nov. 1869. m. Miss Berne. 
Educ. : Glasgow Academy, Glasgow and 
Cambridge Universities. Practised in the 
Bombay High Court for 32 years. Publications: 

“ The Little Bill Station ” and numerous 
articles. Address : High Court, Bombay. 

BIRDWOOD, IT eld -Marshal Sir William 
Riddell, G.C.B., 1923; 1st Bt., cr. 1919; 

G. C.M.G., cr. 1919; K.C.B., cr. 1917; K.C.S.I., 
cr. 1915; K.O.M.G., cr. 1914; C.B., 1911; 
A. D.C. General; C.I.E., 1998; D S.O.,1908; 
Commander- in-Chicf, India, 1925; Member 
of the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General ; and Member of the Council of 
State, 1925. b. 13 Sept. 1865;«.surv. «. of late 

H. M. Birdwood, C.S.I. J.P., M.A., LL.D. 
(Cantab.), late Judge of High Court and 
Member of Council, Bombay; I.C.S.; m. 1894, 
Jeannette Hope Gonville, e.d. of Col. Sir B. P. 
Bromhead, C. B., 4th Bart., of Thurlby Hall, 
Lincoln. Educ. : Clifton College ; R.M.C. 
Sandhurst. Lieut., 4th Batt. Royal Scots 

[ Fusiliers, 1883 ; 12th Lancers, 1885 ; 11th 
Bengal Lancers, 1886 ; Gen., 1917 ; Field- 
Marshal, 1925; Adjutant, Viceroy’s Body- 
guard, 1898; Brig. Major, S. Africa, 1899; 
D.A.A.G., 8. Africa, 1900; Military Secretary 
to Com.-m-Chief, S. Africa (Lord Kitchener), 
1902 ; A.M.S. and Persian Interpreter 
to Com.-in-Chief, India, 1902; A.A.G. 
Headquarters, India, 1904 ; Military 
Secretary to Com.-in-Chief, India, 1906 ; 
Brigade Commander, 1909; Quarter-Master* 
General In India, 1912; Secry. to Govt, of 
India, Army Deptt. and Member of Governor - 
General’s Legislative Council, 1912-14; 
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G.O.C. Australian Imperial Force, 1915-20 ; 
A.D.C. to She King, 1906-11; A.D.C. 
General to the King, 1917-22; served Hazara, 
1891 (medal with clasp) ; Isazai, 1892 ; 
N.-W. Frontier, India, 1897-98 (medal, two 
clasps); Tir&h, 1897-98 (despatches, clasp) , 
S. Africa, 1899-1902 (severely wounded), 
despatches i times, brevets of Major and 
Litut.-Col., Queen’s Medal, 6 clasps, King’s 
medal, two clasps ; Chief Staff Officer, 
Mohmand Expedition, 1908 (despatches 
medal and clasp, D. S. 0.) ; served in- 
oommandJf detached landing of Australian 
and New Zealand Army Corps above 
Gaba, Jepe, European War, 1914-18 
(wounded, despatches, Commander-in-Chief, 
Meditemnean Expeditionary Force and 
Commaider, Dardanelles Army, 1915*16 ; 
Commaidant, Australian and New Zealand 
Army Corps and Australian Forces, France, 
commanded, 5th Army, 1910 18 ; Rising 
Sunof Japan ; Tower and Sword of Portugal 
Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour, Croix 
de Guerre : Grand Officer of the Grown, 
Begin m ; Croix de Guerre, Belgium) ; 
Coonel, 12tli Lancers, 1920, Cclonei Probyn’s 
H«rs(.\ 1921, France, J 918- 1 9 ; Colonel Oth 
Girkhas, 1926 ; Colonel-In-Chief, 1st New 
Ztaland Mounted Hides (Canterbury Yeo- 
rnnry Cavalry) 1926; Field Marshal Common - 
\ealth of Australia Military Forces, 1920 ; 
JL.D , Cambridge, 1919, LL1), Melbourne 
Victoria) and Sydney (NSW.), 1920; 

'ellow, Royal Colonial Institute, Acting 
Jommander-in-Clilef, India, 1924 , General 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Northern 
Command November 1920-24. lleir . Captain 
Christopher Drumhead, Bird wood. 5th 
Probyirs Horse. Address : Simla. 

18WAS, CiIARU Ciundiu, y s of late Asutosli 
Biswas, Public Piosecutor, 21 Paiganas, 
M.A , B L., Advocate, Calcutta liigli Court. 
b. April 2L, 1888. m. Sm Siihushini Biswas, 
d. of Mr. S C Mallik. Educ • Hindu School,, 
Presidency College, Ripou Law College Ku- 
rolled Vakil, High Court, Apul 18, 1910 
Advocate, November, 1924, Ordinary Fellow 
Calcutta University, and Member ot the Syn- 
dicate, 1917-22, again from 192G : member of 
Dacca Board of Secondary Education, 1921- 
22 : Protestor, University Law College 

1913-21 and 1928-29 Commissioner, Calcutta 
Corporation, 1921-24, and again Councillor 
Calcutta Corporation ft nice 1925 ; Member 
Calcutta Improvement Trust, since 1926, 
Secy , Bhowanipoie Hatepa>ei&’ Association, 
Founder Secy , South Suburban College, 
1916-21; Secy., South Suburban School, 
Main and Branch, and Sir Komesh Mitter 
Girls’ School : Member of Committee of Indian 
Association : was member ot Council and for a 
short time Secretary, National Libeial League, 
Bengal. Clism eosstully contested in Libeial 
interests once for Indian Legislative Assembly 
(1920), and twice for Bengal Legis Council 
1924 and 1926), from Calcutta constituencies, 
idress : 58, Puddopukur Hoad, Dhowaniporo. 
'cutta. 

Andrew James Fraser, Asst. Editor, 

f Statesman ,” Calcutta ; Founded the 

tin Bureau, Limited, Calcutta, 1912 ; 

^Editor and Managing Director, The 

\ Commerce, The Empire Gazette. 


(daily and weekly newspapers published In 
Calcutta); b. Dingwall, Ross-shire, 30 Sep- 
tember, 1872 ; y. 8. of late Andrew Blair, 
Rector, Dingwall Burgh School, and Mary 
Ann Campbell, d. of late Thomas Duff, Glas- 
gow; tn. 1900, Constance, e. d. of Thomas 
Ibbotson ; one s one d. Educ.: Glasgow High 
School. Engaged in journalism, since 1890 ; 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

BLATTER, The Rev. Ethelbert, S.J. 
Ph.D. b. 15 Dec. 1877. Educ, in Swit- 
zerland, Austria, Holland, France, England. 
Joined the Society of Jesus in 1896 ; 
Professor of Botany, St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, since 1903 ; Principal of the 
same College from 1919-1924; Fellow and 
Syndic, of the Bombay University since 1919. 
Publications : Bibliography of Indian Botany ; 
The Ferns of Bombay ; Natural Orders in 
Botany ; The palms of British India and 
Ceylon ; The Flora of Aden ; The Flora ot the 
Indian Desert; Ilora Aiabica; I- lowering 
Season and Climate; Contributions to tho 
Flora of Balm histan, Bionomic der Palmen- 
der Alton Welt, Revision of the Bombay 
Hoi a , Fioia ot the Indus Delta ; Beautiful 
Flowers ot Kashmir ; numerous botanical 
papers m Kuglish and German SuentUio 
Journals A<ldress. Pain Ilgam. 

BLENKINSOP, Edward Robert Kaye, 
C.I.E. (1911) ; Settlement Commissioner, 
Jaipur, 1923. 6. 15 May 1871 ; s. of Col. 
Blenkinsop ; m. Horence Edith, d. of late 
Sir Stanley Ismay, K.O.S.I., three s. Educ 
St. Paul’s School; Christ's College: Cambridge: 
Entered I.C.S., 1890 ; Settlement Office, 
1897; Deputy Commissioner, 1902; Kaiser-i- 
Hind Medal, 1903 ; Commissioner of Excise, 
1906 ; Chief Secretary to Chief Commissioner, 
19J2-13. Commissioner, 1916. Address: 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 

BLUNT, Lem, IE, Solicitor b. 29 Dec- 1876. m 
Kathleen, 2nd d. of the late Dr Thornton or 
Margate. Educ.: Rugby. Senior paitner in 
Craigie Blunt and Faroe. Addiess: 50, 
Redder Road, Bombay 

BOAG, Geo rue Townsend, M. A (Cambridge), 
C I.E. (1928), I C.8. Additional Secretary to 
the Government of Madras b. November 12, 
1884. Educ . Westmingtei (1897 to 1903) and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, (1903 to 1907). 
Passed into the I C S. in 1907 and joined the 
Service in Madras in 1908. Address : Madras 
Club, Madras. 

BOILEAU, Colonel commandant Guy 
Hamilton, C.B. (1919),C.M.G.(1917); D.S.O., 
(1915), Chief Engineer, Western Command. 
b. 27 Sep. 1870, m. Violet Mary (Fergusson). 
Educ. Christ’s Hospital, R.M.A., Woolwich. 
Aetivo Service W. Africa, 1892; Chitral Relief, 
1895; China, 1899 ; Great War France, 1914- 
19 ; Afghan War 1919. Address : Quetta. 

BOLTON, Sir HOIUTIO Norman, B.A., K.C4.E., 
(1926) , C S L. (1918) C L E (1916) ; Chief 
Commissioner, N. \V. F. Province, b. 1 
Feb. 1875. m. Ethel Frances, d. of the late 
Captain James Charles Henry Mansfield of 
Castle Wray Co , Donegal. Educ : at Rossall 
and Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Appointed 
to ICS. 1897 ; Assistant Connor., Punjab 
and N. W. F. P. irom 1898 , Dy. Coumir., 
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Derft Ismail Khan 1904 ; lly. Commissioner, 
Peshwar 1912-1919 ; Rev. Commr. N. W. F. P. 
1920 ; Chief Commr. N. W. F. P. 1923. 
Address : Government House, Peshawar. 

BOSE, Sir BipiS Krishna, K.C.I.E. (1920). 
Kt. or. 1907* C.I.E., 1898; M. A. ; Advocate 
in the Central Provinces and Vice-Chancellor 
of the Nagpur University. Vice-Chancellor, 
Nagpur University, ft. 1851. Address: 
Nagpur, C. P. 

BOSE, Sir Jagadis Chandra, Kt. cr. 1917; 

C. I.E., 1903; C.SI., 1911; M.A. (Cantab.), 

D. Sc. (Lond.) ; LL.D., F.R S., Professor 
Emeritus of the Presidency College, Calcutta ; 
Founder Director of Bose Research Institute , 
ft. 80 Nov. 1858 ; Educ, : Calcutta ; Christ's 
College, Cambridge ; Delegate to International 
Scientific Congress. Paris, 1900 ; scientific 
member of deputation to Europe and America, 
1907, 1914 and 1919. Published series of papers 
on Electric waves and other electric pheno- 
mena. (Proc. Boy. Society.) Member, 
Committee of Intellectual Co-operatiou, 
League of Nations. Publications; Responso 
in the Living and Non-living ; Plant Response, 
Electro-physiology of Plants, Irritability of 
Plants; Life Movements of Plants, Vols 
T and II; Life Movements in Plants, VoL 
III and IV ; The Ascent ot Sap ; The Physio- 
logy ol Photosynthesis. Address: Bose Insti- 
tute, Calcutta. 

BOSE, Sir Kailas Chunder, Rai Bahadur, 
Kt. cr. 1919, C.I.E., 1910 ; Kaiscr-i-Himi. 
1909; O.B.E. ft. Deer. 26, 1850. Educ. Cal- 
cutta Training Academy, Calcutta Univer- 1 
slty and Medical College. Fellow, Calcutta 
University; Vice-President, Indian Medical 
Congress : Fellow, R. Institute of Public 
Health ; Member, British Medical Associa- 
tion ; ex- Member ~>f the Corporation of Cal- 
cutta and Hon. Presidency Magistrate; con- 
nected with many literary and scientific so- 
cieties of India and England and most of his 
contributions to the Medical Journals have 
been reproduced in the English and American 
Press. 2nd *. of late Babu Madhusan Basu 
Address : 1, Sukea Street, Calcutta. 

BRADFIELD, Ernest William Charles, 
Lieut -Colonel., M B., M S , K R C.S , O B E 
(1018) ; C I E (1928). b May 28, 1880 

m. Margaret Annie Barnard Educ: King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham ; St Mary’s 
Hospital and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London. Address : Madras. 

BRADLEY-BIRT, Francib Bradley, B.A. 
(Oxon.), I.C.S., Collector of Calcutta ; and 
Member, Legislative Assembly, ft. 25 June 
1874. m. to Lady Norah Spencer Churchill, 
d. of 8th Duke of Marlborough. Educ.: 
BrasenoBe Coll., Oxford. Entered I.C.S, 1898; 
Inner Temple, 1895 ; Magte. and Collr., 
Hooghly, Midnapore, Khulna and Calcutta, 
Asst. Director, Local Resources, Mesopo- 
tamia with rank of Lt.-Col., 1918; attached 
to British Legation, Teheran, 1918-19; men- 
tlocvid in Despatches, 1919. Publications: 
" Chota Nagpore ", '• The Story of an Indian 
Upland," "The Romance of an Eastern 
Capital" " Sylhet Thackeray," "Through 
Persia," " Twelve Men of Bengal," " Bengal 
Fairy Tales", Address : United Service Club, 
Calcutta. 


BRAY, SIR DBN*8 DR 84.UBfA.REZ, C.S.l* 
(1922); O.B.E. , 1910; C.I.E., 1917 i 

K.C.I.E. (1026) ; I.C.S. ; B.A.; Gold 

Kaiser-i-Hind Medal, 1911 ; Foreign 
Secretary (1920) , ft. 28 Nov. 1875, m. Celestina, 
d. of Lt.-Col. H. P. P. Leigh, C.I.E. Educ. : 
Real Gymnasium, Stuttgart, Blundell's 
School, Tiverton, Balliol College, Taylorian, 
Scholar, Oxford, 1898. Entered I.C.S., 
1898 ; served in the Punjab, N.-W.F.-Province, 
Baluchistan, and with the Govt, of India ; 
Census Superintendent, Baluchistan, 1910 ; 
Dy. Secy., Foreign and Political Dept., 1916; 
offlg. Private Secretary to the Viceroy 1918. 
Joint Foreign Secy., 1919. Publications : 
The Original Order of Shakespeare’t Sonnets, 
Brahui Language, Life History of V Brahui. 
Address: The Secretariat, Simla or Delhi* 

BRAY, Sir Edward Hugh, Kt., cr 1917 ; 
Senior Partner, Gillanders, Arbuthnot 4 Co.; 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commtrce ; 
Member ot Imperial Legislative Cornell : 
Controller of Contracts, Army Head quarters, 
ft 15 Apr. 1874; in. 1912, Constance, d. of 
Sir John Graham, 1st Bt. Educ.: Charter- 
house ; Trinity College, Cambridge. Addrcs ; 
Gillander House. Calcutta. 

BRAYNE, Albert Frederic Lucas, M.,. 
(Glas.), B.A. (Oxon.), C.T.E. 1923, Indiej 
Civil Service, Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance. 6. 1 April 1884, rn. 1909 Mary, e. c, 
of James Thomson, M.D. Irvine, Ayrshirt 
Educ.: Irvine, Royal Academy, Glasgov 
University, Oxford (Trinity College). Appoint 
ed I.C.S., Bombay, 1908 ; Assistant Collector, 
Satara, 1908-1913; Superintendent, Land 
Records, 1913-1916; Under Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary to Bombay Government, 
Revenue and Financial Departments 1916-20. 
Subsequently Doputy Secretary, Finance 
Department, Government of India and in 
1922-23 attached to the Inchcape Committee 
on Retrenchment. Financial Adviser, Posts 
and Telegiaplis, 1923-24, Olfg. Secretary, 
Finance Depaitmcnt 1926-27. Address : 
Finance Department, Government of India. 
BE AYSHA Y, Maurice William, M Sc. (Leeds). 
A B inst C E , Mernoer, Railway 
Board, ft 7 March 1883. Educ.: llipon 
Giammar School, 1895-1900, and Leeds Uni- 
versity, 1900-1903. Training in Royal Dock- 
yaid Chatham, 1903-5 , Apptd. Asstt. Engi- 
neer, Indian P.W I) (Railways) 1905 ; Asst. 
Engineer, Eastern Bengal Railway, 1905-09 ; 
Assistant and Executive Engineer under Sir 
Kobcit Gales on the eonsti uetion of tho Sara 
Bridge over the Ganges 1909-15; Assistant 
Agent, North- Western Railway, 1915-17 ; 
Dy. Conti oiler, Indian Munitions Board, 
1917-18 ; Assistant. Secretary and Railway 
Director, Railway Boaid 1918-24 ; Dy. Agent 
B. B. & C. 1. Railway, 1024. Address ; Delhi 
& Simla. 

BROWN, The Rev. Arthur Ernest, M.A. 
(Cantab.), B.Sc. (London), C.I.E. (1926). 
Missionary (Wesloyan Methodist), ft. 17 
May 1882. m. E. Gertrude Parsons, M.A 
d. of T. L. Parsons, Esq., Four Oaks, Wa 
wickshiro in 1008. Educ.: Stationer's Cor 
pany's School, London ; Kings wood Schc 
Bath 1895-1901), Trinity Hall, Cambri 
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(Scholar). Entered Wesleyan Methodist 
Ministry md joined Wesleyan College, Ban- 
kura in January 1905 ; became Principal 
in 1917 Nominated Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 1921 ; General Superintendent, 
Wesleyai Mission in Bengal. Publication , 
Translaton from Bengali of 4 * The Cage of 
Gold ” by Sita Devi. Address : Wesleyan 
• College, Bankura, B. N. Ry, 

BUCK, Tdward JOHN, O.B.E. (1918) ; C.B.B. 
(1918); Reuter’s Agent with Government of 
India and Member, Associated Press of 
India late Vice-Chairman, Alliance Bank of 
Siml$ Director, Associated Hotels of India, 
Pelnmn Institute (India), and Borooah Timber 
Co. t. 1892 , m. Annie Margaret, d. of late 
Gjnsral Sir R. M. Jennings, K.C B. Educ : 

John’s College, Ilurstpierpoint. Was in 
tyainess in Australia. Assistant and Joint 
ificretary, Countess of Dutferin’s Fund for 
28 years. Hon See , Executive Committee 
“ Our Day ” in India, 1917-18. Publication : 
44 Simla, Tast and Present.” (two Editions) 
Address : North bank, Simla. 

1UCKLAND, Sir Phillip Lindsay, Kt., cr, 
1926: The Hon. Mr. Justice Buckland, Judge 
High Court, Calcutta, since 1919. Educ. : Eton 
and New College, Oxford, m. Mary, d. of 
Livingstone Barday. Called to the Bar Inner 
Temple, 1896. Practised in High Court, Cal- 
cutta, Publication : Text Book on the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913. Address : Bengal Club, 
Calcutta. 

BUNBURY, Evelyn James, B.A. (Oxon.); 
M.C., J l\, Hon. Presidency Magistrate. 
General Manager, Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, 
Campbell Co., Ltd., Bombay, b. 31 Oct 
1888, Educ. : The Oratory School, Queen's 
College, Oxford and Caen Univ., France, 
Joined Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co., Ltd 
and came to Bombay in 1912 ; served with 
Grenadier Guards in 1917 and 1918 in 
France onding up as Captain. Address ; 
Mount Ida, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

BUNDI, H. H. Maiiarao Raja, Sir Raghubir 
Singhji Bahadur, G.O.SI., 1919: K.C.S.I, 
cr. 1897, G.C.I.E, cr. 1900, G.C.V.O. cr. 
1911 ; b. 26 Sept. 1869. S. 1889. Address : 
Bundi, Rajputana. 

BURDWAN, Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab, 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of, G.C.I.E.: 
cr. 1924, K.C.S.I., cr. 1911 ; K.C.I.E., cr. 1909 : 
I.O.M., cr. 1909 ; F.ll.G.S , F.R S A., F.R.C.I., 
F.N.B.A., M.R.A S. ; Hon. LL D. Camb. 
and Edin. 1926. b. 19 Oct. 1881; a 
Member of 3rd Class in Civil Division of 
Indian Order of Merit for conspicuous courage 
displayed by him in the Overtoun Hall, Cal- 
cutta, 7 Nov. 1908 ; adopted by late Mahara- 
jadhiraja and succeeded, 1887, being 
Installed in independent charge of zemindari, 
1903 ; management in intervening years 
carried on by his father, the late Raja Bun 
Bihari Kapur; two s. two d. Burdwan 
’the Senior Hindu House in Bengal) ranks 
rst in wealth and importance among the 
bat Bengal zemindaris. Has travelled 
\ch In India ; made a tour through Central 


Europe, and visited British* Isles in 1906, 
when he was received by King Edward ; a 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council, 1909- 
12, Bengal Legislative Council 1907-18 ; temps 
Member of the Bengal Executive Council, 
1918 ; Member of the Bengal Executive Coun- 
cil, 1919-24: Vice-President, Bengal Execu- 
tive Council from March 1922 to April 
1924 ; Member of the Indian Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924 ; Member of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1924- 
25 : a nominated member of the Council of 
State, 1926 ; Delegate from India to the 
Imperial Conference, London, 1926, when he 
was received by King George V ; Received 
the Freedom of the Cities of Manchester, 
Edinburgh and Stoke-on-Trent, 1926. Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, 1908. President, Agri- 
Horticultural Society of India, Calcutta, 1911 
and 1912; President of the British Indian 
Association, Calcutta, 1911-18; again from 1925 
to 1927 , Trustee of the Victoria Memorial Cal- 
cutta since 1914 ; Chairman, Calcutta Imperial 
i King-Emperor George V. and Queen Empress 
Maiy) Reception Fund Committee, 1911-12; 
President of the Bengal Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps and of the Bengalee Regiment Commit- 
tees during the War. Publications : Vijaya 
Gitika, and various other Bengali poetical 
works and dramas Studies Impressions (the 
Diary of a European Tour) ; Meditations ; 
etc Heir : Maharajadhiraja Kumar Saheb Uday 
Chand Mahtab, B A , Dewani Raj of the 
Burdwan Raj since 1927, Private Secretary to 
the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur at the Imperial 
Conference, London, 1926. b. 14 Jule 1905. 
Address : The Palace, Burdwan ; Bljay 

Manzil, Allpore, Calcutta ; The Retreat, 
Kurseong, Bengal ; Rosebank, Darjeeling; 
Mosapher Manzil, Agra, U.P., etc. 

BTJRFOOT, Henry Franois, (Dayaaagar) Lt.- 
Col. March 1867 (Hastings). Became a Salva- 
tion Army Officer in 1885. Secretary for the 
Salvation Army's Publicity and Vernacular 
Literary work in the Western India Territory. 
Arrived in Bombay from England in January 
1887. m. Lieut. Jecta Bai Galla Borsada 1890. 
Has held various appointments in N. 
India, Punjab, Rajputana, Gujarat and 
Telugu country. Has edited the Gujarati 
Salvation Army periodicals for the past 20 
years. Author and translator of many Sal- 
vation Army songs and compiler of several 
song books in Gujarati, Hindi and Punjabi. 
Translator of 4 4 The Doctrines of the Salvation 
Army” and “ Orders and Regulations for 
Salvation Army Soldiers” and 44 Orders and 
Regulations for Salvation Army Officers” 
into Gujarati. Address: The Salvation 
Army Headquarters, Morland Road, Bombay. 

BURLEY, Dr. George William, Wh. Ex., 
1906; B Sc. (Engineering) (London), 1921; 
D Sc (London), 1927; U. I. Mech E., 1923 ; 
MIE, 1923 ; M.A S. Mech. E., 1926 ; Ffofessor 
of Mechanical Engineering, Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute, Matunga, Bombay b. 1885. 
m. Ella Elizabeth, e.d,, Harry Turton. Educ. : 
Sheffield University College and Sheffield 
University (Applied Science Department). 
A^stt Engineer, Yorkshire ElectriePower Co., 
Engineering Research Student, Sheffield Uni- 
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versity ; Locturor in Engineering and Head of i 
Machine Tool and Cutting Tool Research De- 
partments ; Sheffield University ; Technical < 
Manager, Guy Motors, Wolverhampton ; and ! 
Lecturer in Electrical Engineering, Wol\ erham- . 

pton Technical College Publications: (Hooks) 
Lathes • their Construction and Operation , I 
The Testing of Macliine Tools . Machine and < 
Fitting Shop Practice ; Principles and Prac- 
tice of Toothed Gear Wheel Cutting. (Papers): 

On Machine Tool Design before the Sheffield 
Society of Engineers and Metallurgists and 
on Cutting Tools before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers Technical Articles 
Upwards of 200 on various Engineering sub- 
jects in the Technical Press of England, 
America and India. Address : V. J. T. 
Institute, Matunga, Bombay. 

BURT, Bryce Chudleigh, B. Sc. 

(London), I.A S., Secretary, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, b. April 29, 1881. Educ. G 
Univ. Coll., London, Assistant Lecturer. J 
Liverpoo 1 University, 1902-4; Trinidad, British 
West Indies, 1904-7. Entered the Indian 
Agricultural Service, January 1908; Dy 
Director of Agriculture, United Provinces 
1908-21 ; Director of Industries, United 
Provinces (in addition) 1912-15. Address : 

25, Wodehouse ltoad, Fort, Bombay. 

BURRELL, Pfrcy Saville, M A., CI.E. 
Indian Educational Service, Prof, of Philo- 
sophy, Allahabad University, b. 11 Dec. 1871, 
m. Ethel Marion Jane Bilton. Educ. : Leeds 
Grammar School and Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Assistant Master in various English 
schools. Appointed to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service in 1904 and held the posts of 
Headmaster, Inspector of Schools, Principal 
of Queen’s College, Benares, Asstfc. Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, U. P. Prof, of £ 
Philosophy, University of Allahabad. 
Publications : Articles on Plato’s Republic in 
Mind. Address : C/o Messrs. Thos. Cook and 
Son, Berkeley Street, W. 1. 

BUTLER, His Excellency Sir Montagu, K.c* 
S.I., C.B., C.I.E., C.V.O., C.B.E., M.A., I.C.S. 
Governor of Central Provinces (1925) b, 

19 May 1873. m. Ann, d. of the late Dr. „ 
George Smith, C.I.E , Educ. at Haileybury ^ 
and Pembroke Coll., Cambridge, Fellow 1895, 
Hon. Fellow 1925 Served in the Punjab as 
Asstt. Coramr. 1896, junr. sec. to Fin. Commr. 
Nov. 1900, Asstt. Settl. Officer, 1902; Settl. 
Officer, Kotah State, 1904 ; special duty under 
For. Dept , 1908 ; ditto under Financial 
Dept , 1909 ; Doputy Commr. Lahore district, 
1909 ; Dy. Sec. to Govt, of India (Home Dept.), 
3911 ; special duty as Jt. Sec. to Royal Commn. 
on the Public Services in India, 1912-15; 
Deputy Commr, Attock District, 1915-19 ; 
ditto Lahore District, 1919. President, Punjab 
Legis. Council, 1921 ; Sec. to Govt, of India, 
Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
1922. President, Council of State, 1924. 
Address : Governor’s Camp, C.P. 

BYRAMJEE JKEJEEBHOY, Sir, Kt. 
(1928) eldest son of Itustomjee Byramjoj 
Jopjeobhoy, Landlord and Merchant, large 
landed proprietor owning 9,0<)U acres 


in Salsetto, 6. 28th Feb. 1881, m. 
Jerbai Jamsetjee Cursetjce, gran! daughter 
of Sir Jamsetjee Jcjeebhoy, 2nd Birt , Educ.: 
St. Xavier’s School and College Bombay. 

J. P. (1908), Hon. Pres. Magte. 1908-1915, 
Delegate Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court 
(1909-1925), Chairman, Standing Committee 
of Bombay Municipal Oon>ortttpn (1924), 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
from 1914, Member, Board of Fim Censors 
from 1924, Member, Govt, of India Commit- 
tee for Conditional Release of Prisowrs 1924, 
Chairman, Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Pasi Cha- 
ritable Institution and 32nd Bombar Tarsi 
Pioneers Boy Scouts and Hon. Teasurer, 
Bombay Presidency Released Prisonrs* Aid 
Society. Donated a sum of Its. 2,00)00 for 
the foundation of an Hospital for Cildren, 
it being the fust of its kind in India, \heriff. 
Bombay for 1927. Addicts The Cliff, Rldgo 
Road, Bombay. 

CAIRNS, James, O.B E. (1919), J.P., M. , 

M.B , Oh B. (Glas.), D P.H. (Camb.), Ch,f 
Medical Officer, North Western ltailwa. 
b. 12th July 1885. Educ • University i 
Glasgow. House Surgeon, Houso Physieiai 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary and Victoiia Infirm 
ary, Glasgow ; Asst to Professor of Anatomy 
Glasgow University , Resident Physician 
Kuchell and Knightswood Hospitals, Glas- 
gow , Sanitary Officer, 31th General Hospital ; 

j Major KAMI'. (Temp), Dy. Assistant 
Director, Mcdi<al Services (Sanitary), 8th 
Lucknow Division, Senior Assistant Health 
Officer, Bombay Munii ipality ; Principal 
Medical and Health Officer, G.I P. Railway 
and Major, Auxiliary Force Medical Corps. 
Add i ess : C,o The Agent, North- Western 
Railway, Ueadquarteis Office, Empress Road, 
Lahoie. 

CALCUTTA, Bishop of, Most Rev. Foss West- 
cott, D. D. b. 23 October 1803. 8, of the 
Rt. Rev. B. F. Westcott (late Bishop of 
Durham). Educ. : Cheltenham and Peter- 
house, Cambridge. Joined the S. P. G. 
Arias ion, Cawnpore, 1889. Bishop of Chota 
Nagpore, 1905. Bishop of Calcutta and Metro- 
politan in India, 1919. Address: Calcutta, 

CALVERT, Hubert, B.Sc. (Lond.), C.I.E. 
(1925), I.C.S. b. 30 Nov. 1875. m. Oclanis, d. 
of late Edward O’Brien, I.C.S. Educ t Univ. 
Coll, and St. Thomas’ 'Hospital, London and 
King's Coll., Cambridge. Entered I.C.S. 
1897 , arrived India 1898, Asstt. Commr. and 
Deputy Commr. Special Duty in Western 
Thibet, 1906; Registrar, Co-operative Socie- 
ties 1916 to 1925 ; Member, Legislative As- 
sembly 1923-26; Member, Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, 1924-1925; Commissioner, Rawal- 
pindi Division. Publications : Laws and Prin- 
ciples of Co-operation (2nd Ed. 1921) ; 
The Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab 
(1922) ; Co-operative Consolidation of 
Holdings in the Punjab (Agric. 
Jour, of India); Progress in the Consolidation of 
Holdings in the Punjab( Progs. Indian Economic 
Assn.); Agricultural Co-operation in Indie 
and The Higher Finance of Agricultur* 
Co-operation in India (International Revif 
of Agricultural Economics); Agricultir 
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Co-operation in the Punjab ; The He construc- 
tion of the Punjab ; The Size and Distri- 
bution of Agricultural Holdings in the Punjab; 
pamphlets and various articles on 
economic subjects in the Bengal 
Economic Journal, Indian Journal of Eco- 
nomics, Bombay Co-operativo Quarterly, etc. 
Address : Civil Secretariat, Lahore, Punjab. 

CAMPBELL, The Hon. Mr. Justice Archibald, 1 
B.A., Puisne Judge, High Court, Lahore, b. 

18 Jan. 1877. w.to Violet, youngest d. of the 
late Sir Cecil Bcadon, K.C.S.I., Lt. -Governor 
of Bengal. Educ: Harrow and Pembroke Coll., 
Cambridge. Entered I.C.8. (Punjab) 1901 ; 
Asstt. Commr., Registrar, Chief Court, 1912; 
Offg. Dlst. and Sessions Judge 1918; Addl, 
Judge, High Court 1921; Permanent Judge 
1925. Address : Lahore. 

CAMPBELL, Henry, Bar-at-Law (King’s Inn, 
Dublin), b. 29 March 1879. m. Miss Katharine 
Kippen. Honour man at the John Brooke 
Scholarship Examination; Ex-Chief Presidency 
Magistrate (Ag.) Bombay Ex-Clerk of the 
Crown, Bombay ; late Prof. Govt. Law School, 
Bombay. Publication: The Law of Land 
Acquisition in British India (Tripathi and Co.) ; 
Trading with the Enemy (Butterworth) ; 
Tiie Law of War and Contract (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). Address : Datoobhoy Mansions, 
Mayo Road, Bombay. 

CAREY, Sir Willoughby Larger, Kt. 
(1924) ; Senior Partner, Carey and Daniel for- 
merly Senior Resident Partner, Bird & Co. 
and F. W. Heilgets <fc Co. b. 12 Oct. 1875. m. 
Elizabeth Georgina Nott (nee Blackie), 
Educ. Wellington College. Came to India, 
1901 ; Vice-President, Bengal Chamber ot 
Comraerc' 1 , 1922 ; President, 1923 ; Bengal 
Legis. Council, 1920-24 ; Panel of Dy. Presi- 
dents, 1923-24; Sheriff of Calcutta, 1924; 
Director, Imperial Bank of India, 1922-24; 
President, 1924 ; Calcutta, Trustee of Victoria 
Memorial and Racial Distinctions Committee, 
1922; Member, Legislative Assembly, 1924-25. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

CAROE, Cecil Niels, B.A. (Oxon ), Solicitor, b. 
23 Aug. 1878. Educ * Private and Univ. 
College, Oxford. Address: Pedder Road, 
Bombay. 

CARR, Sir Hubert* Winch, Kt. (1925); 
Managing Director, Balmcr Lawrie A Co., 
Ltd. b. 1877. m. to Evelyn Margaret Bruce, 
elder d. of Herbert Johnston, Esq., W. S. 
Edinburgh. Educ : The Abbey, Beckenham, 
Kent. Tea-planting in Assam, 1898-1901, 
thereafter joined Balmer Lawrie & Co , Cal- 
cutta ; became senior resident partner, 1916; 
Pres, of European Association, 1922-25. 
Address: 7, Alipore Park, Calcutta. 

CARROLL, C., Agent, Bengal-Nagpur Rail- 
way. b. 1877. Joined Bengal Nagpur Rly. 
as Asstt. Traffic Superintendent, 1901 ; Dist. 
Traffic Superintendent from 1904-7; Per- 
sonal Asstt. to Agent, 1907; Superintendent 
of Goods, 1909 ; Dist. Traffic Supdt., Kharag- 
pur, 1910 ; Supdt.of Goods, 1911; represen- 
ted B.-N. Rly. on several occasions on Goods j 


Classification Committee of, Indian Rly. 
Confco. Association ; was Chairman of Rates 
Nib-Committee, 1920 ; attached to Agent's 
Office as Rates Revision Officer, 1919 ; Con- 
firmed Supdt., Rates and Development, 1920 ; 
Dy. Genl Traffic Manager, 1922; Commercial 
Traffic Manager, 1925; apptd. Agent, 1927. 

A ddress : Calcutta. 

CASSELS, Lieut-General Sir Robert Archi- 
bald, IC C H. (1927), C.S.I., J) S.O., Adjutant 
General, Army Headquarters (1928). b. 15 
March 1876. m. Miss F. E. Jackson (1904) 
Served in the European wai, including Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. Commanded Peshawar 
District, 1923-1928. Address: Army Head- 
quarters, Delhi and Simla. 

CATRY, Du. n rotor, O. C , Catholic Bishop 
of Lahore, since March 1928. b. 1889, 
Belgium. Educ. * Seraphic School, Bruges. 
Joined the Capuchin Order at Enghien, 1907 ; 
ordained priest, 1914 ; came to India, 1920. 
Address : 1, Lawrence Road, Lahore, 

caumont, rt. Rev. Mgr. Fortunatus 
Henry, D.D., O.S.F.C., 1st R.C. Bishop of 
Ajmer, since 1913. b. Tours, 10 Dec. 1871. 
Educ.: Tours. Took his vows, 1890 ; priest. 
1896; joined Mission of Rajputana ,1897; 
Military Chaplain of Neemuch. 1900 and of 
Mhow, 1901 ; Prefect Apostolic of the same 
Mission, 1903. Address: Bishop's House, 
Ajmer. 

CHAMAN LA LL,Diwan,M.L.A., M ember, Legis- 
lative Assembly, 31111*0 1923.6. 1892. Educ. at 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Murree; Gordon 
Mission College, Rawalpindi ; Private 
Tutors at Folkestone, London and Paris. 
Joined the Middle Temple in 1910; finished 
his Bar Final in 1914; took Honours Degree, 
in Jurisprudence from Jesus College, Oxford, 
1917; spent 1918-1919 touring England in 
connection with the Home Rule Deputation 
headed by Mr. Tilak ; was appointed General 
Editor of Coterie , a London quarterly of Art 
and Literature ; returned to India in 1920 ; 
joined the staff of the Bombay Chronicle as 
Asstt. Editor; founded the All-India Trade 
Union Congress in 1920. Address : Lahore 
(Punjab). 

CHAMNEY, Lt.-COL. Henry, C.M.G., 1900; 
Principal, Police Training College, Surdah. 
b. Shillelagh, co. Wicklow, m. 1st, 1907, Hon. 
Cecilia Mary Barnewali ( d . 1908) ; sister of 
18th Lord Trimleston ; 2nd, 1913, Alice, 
d. of Col. W. E. Bellingham of Castle. 
Bellingham, co London. Educ.: Monaghan 
Diocesan School. Served South Africa, 1900, 
first as Major Commanding Lumsden’s Horse, 
and later with South African Constabulary ; 
joined Indian Police, 1909; accompanied 
the relief column to Manipur in 1891. 
Address : Police Training College, Surdah, 
Rajshahi, Bengal. ♦> 

CHANDA Kamini Kumar, M.A. (1886), B.L. M. 
L.A , Advocate, High Court, Calcutta, b. Sept. 
1862 m. Ohandraprabha Chaudhuri. 
Educ.: Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Formerly* 
a member of the Assam Council and Governor- 
General’s Council, Fellow, Calcutta University. 
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Publications': Presidential Address, 1st Surmi 
Valley Conference, 1906 ; Presidential Ad- 
dress, Special Session, Bengal Provincial 
Conference, 1919 ; Presidential Address, 
All-India Postal and 11. M. S. Conference, 
1924; Chairman, Reception Committee, Lite- 
rary Conference, 1914-1915 and 1928. Address: 
Silchar, Assam. 


CHARANJIT SINGH, Sirdah ; Chief of the 
Punjab ; Fellow, R. G. S. ; Member, Royal 
Society of Arts, member of Kapurthala 
ruling family ; ft. 1883 ; s, of Kanawa Sochet 
Singb ; Educ .: Jullunder, Chief College, 
Government. College, Lahore. Member, 
Council of State, 1924. Address ; Charanjit 
Castle, Jullunder City ; Chadwick, Simla W. 

CHARKHARI, H. H. MAHARAJA-DHIRAJ, 
Slpahdar-ul-Muik Maharaja Arimardan 
SINGH Jo Deo. Bahadur, ft. Jan 1903, S. 1920. 
Educ. : Mayo Coll, Ajmer, invested with 
full Ruling Powers on December 6th, 1924. 
Address : Charkhari State, Bundelkhand. 


CHATTERJEE, Sir atul Chandra, K.C.T.E*, 
(1925). High Commissioner for India (1925). 
ft. 24 Nov. 1874 Educ,: Hare School and 
Presidency Coll Calcutta, and King’s Coll. 
Cambridge; r,t. (1) Vina Mookerjee (deceased) 
(2) Gladys M. Broughton, O.B E., D. Sc. 
Entered I.C. S., i897; Served in U. P. Special 
inquiry into industries in U. P., 1907-08, 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, U.P.. 1912- 
16 ; Revenue Sec., U. P- Govt., 1917-18; Ch. 
Sec., U. P. Govt., 1919 ; Govt, of India 
delegate to International Labour Confce., 
Washington, 1919 and Geneva, 1921, 1924, 
1925-1926 and 1928 , Piosidont, International 
Labour Conference, 1927 and to League of 
Nations Assembly, 1925, Representative of 
India on Governing Body, International 
Labour Office ; Vice-President of the Economic 
Consultative Committee ot the League of 


Nations* has been Member of Imperial Economic 
Committee since 1925; Member, Munitions 
and Industries Board, 1920 ; Secretary to 
the Government of India, Department of 
Industries, 1921 ; Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council in Charge of Industries and 
Labour ; Member of the Legislative Assembly, 
1921-24. Pubhcation : Note on the Industries 
of the United Provinces (1909). Address : 
42, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


CHAUBAL, Sir Mahadev Bh askar, K.C.I.E, 
cr. 1917 ; C.SiL, 1911 ; B. A., LL.B.; ft. 15 
Sept. 1857 ; w. Anandibal, only d. of Para- 
shram S. Gupte, 1870. Educ. : Government 
High School, Poona ; Deccan College, Poona ; 
Assistant Master, Elphinstone High School, 
Bombay, 1879-83 ; Vakil, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1883, Govt. Pleader, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1906 ; Acting Puisne Judge, High Court 
Bombay, 1908 ; Member of the Executive 
Council of the Governor of Bombay, 1910-12 
and 1915*17; Member of the Public Services 
Commn., 1913-15; Chancellor, Indian 
Women’s University, 1920; Vice-Chairman 
and Chairman, Deccan Education Society, 
President of Commission to try Election peti- 
tions at Belgaum and Dharwar, 1924 ; 
to try election petitions at Sholapur and 


Ahmednagar, 1927. Address : 6, Finance 
Office Road, Poona. 

CHAUDHARI, JOGES CHANDRA, B.A. (Oxon), 
M.A, (Cal.), Bar.-at-Law. ft. 28 June 
1863. m. Sarasibaia Devi. 3rd d. of Sir Surend- 
ranath Banerjea. Edwc.:Krishnaghar Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St. 
Xavier's College,* Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta ; Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1896; Organising Secry., Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Calcutta in 1901-1902 and 
1906-7 ; Member, Bengal Council, 1904-7; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-1923; 
Fellow of the Calcutta University, 1927: 
Publications: Calcutta Weekly Notes. Address : 
3, Hastings Street, and “ Devadwai/* 84, 
Baligunge, Circular Road, Calcutta. 

CHAUDHRT LAL CHAND, Hon. LIEUTENANT 
The HoNtfUo Bahadur, B.A., LL.B., O.B.E., 
ft. 1882. m . Shrimat.1 Sushila Devi, belonging 
to a Sikh Jat. Family of Ferozepur Diet. 
Educ.: St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. Joined 
Revenue Department, 1904 ; took LL.B. degree 
1912 and practised as lawyer at Rohtak; 
elected Vice-Chairman, District Board, 1914-17; 
elected Punjab Council, 1926; nomi- 
nated Council of State, 1922 ; Presdt., All-India 
Jat Malia Sabha, 1918 (elected); Manager 
of High School for Sons of Soldiers; hon. 
iceruiting officer during War. Minister, 
Punjab Government (resigned in 1924) ; 
Revenue Member, Bharatpur State, 1924 
and President, State Council, 1926-1927. 
Address : Bharatpur, Rajputana. 

CHETTJAR, The Hon. Dewan Bahadur Sir S. 
It. M , SIR Annamalai Chetty, Banker and 
Member of the Council of State, 6. 1881. Has 
been a member of Madras Legislative Council; 
Member of the Local Board of the Imperial 
Bank of India ; Manager and founder of the 
Sri Meenakshi group of institutions at Chidam- 
baram ; Sri Minakshl College (2) Shri Mina- 
kshi Sanskrit College, (3) Shri Minakshl Tamil 
College, and (4) Sliri Minakshl Oriental 
Training College ; is a life member of the 
Senate of the University of Madras; Is a 
member of the Nattukkottai Chetty Com- 
munity. Address : Nat an a Vilas, 38, Police 
Cominr.'s Rd., Vepery, Madras. 

CHETTY, R. K. Shanmukham, B.A., B.L., 
Lawyer and Member, Legislative Assembly, 
6, 17 Oct. 1892. Educ.' The Madras Christian 
College. Elected as a member of the Madras 
Legis. Council in 1920 ; was appointed 
Council Secretary to the Development Minister 
In 1922 ; in Oct. 1922 was deputed by the 
Madras Govt, to report about measures of 
Temperance Reform in Bombay, Bengal and 
the United Provinces. Elected In 1923 as 
member. Legislative Assembly. Visited Eng- 
land in May 1924 as one of the members of the 
Deputation sent by the National Convention 
of India; visited Australia as Indian represen- 
tative on the Delegation of the Empire Par- 
liamentary Association in September 1926 ; 
was re-elected uncontested to Legis. Assembly 
in the General Election of 1926; Chief Whip of 
the Congress Party in Legislative Assembly 
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was nominated by the Government of India 
as Adviser to the Indian Employers' Delegate 
at the Eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva in June 
11)28. Address: “Hawardcn,” Itacc Course, 
Coimbatore. 


CHINOY, Sultan Mkherally, J.P, and Hon. 
Magistrate, Merchant, Managing Director in the 
firm of F.M. Cliinoy A Co., Ltd., b. 16th Febru- 
ary 1885, m. Miss Sherbanoo Ludhabhoy Eb- 
rahim. Educ.: Bharda New High School and 
Elphlnstone College. Founded tlie well-known 
firm of Automobile Distributors and Engi- 
neers, the Bombay Garage, now situated 
at Meher Buildings, Bandstand, Chowpatty. 
Mainly responsible for the Wireless Indus- 
try in India, Director ot the Indian Radio 
Telegraph Co, Ltd. and the Indian Broad- 
casting Co., Ltd. Address * Meher Manzil, 
Carmichael ltoad, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


CHINTAMANI, CH1RRAVOOR1 Yajneswara, 
Chiet Editor of The Leader ot Allahaoad. 
b. 10 April 1880, m. Si imat 1 Krishnavenem- 
ma, Educ. Maharaja’s College, Vizianagram, 
Editor of The Leader, Allahabad, 1909-20 
Member, U. P. Legislatho Connell, 1916-1923; 
and again since 1927: Delegate 

of the Liberal Party to England, 
1919, General Seerctaiy, National Libetal j 
Federation of India; President, ibid, 1920. 
Minister of education and Industries, II. I* , 
1921-22. Publications Indian Sot ml Reform • 
1901 ; Speeches and Writings of Sir Pherozesliah , 
Mehta, 1905 Address. Garni Nivas, 20, j 
Hamilton ltoad, Allahabad. 


CHITNAVIS, Sm Oangadiiar Madhav, 
K.C.I.E., C.I.E. ; b . 1862; selected to 
represent Central Piovinces on Irnpl. 
Legislative Council, 1893-1805, 1898-99 ; 

King's guest at the Coronation of King 
Edward Vll, 1902 ; President of C. P. and 
Berar Provincial Conference, 1906 ; addi- 
tional member ot Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council, 1907 ; elected representative of , 
landholders in the Imperial reformed Council, 
1910-1916; Nominated Member of Imp, Legis. 
Council from 1918; landholder in C. P. ; Presi- 
dent, Nagpur District Council, 1888-1924; 
President, Central Provinces Legis. Council, 
(1921-1925); President, Nagpur Municipality, 
1896-1918. Address : Nagpur, Central Pro- 
vinces. j 


CHITNAVIS, SIR Shankar Madhav, Kt. 
(1926), B.A., Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal 
(1901), Imperial Service Order (1914); 
President, C. P. Legislative Council, b. Dec. 
3, 1863 ; m. Parvutibai. Educ .: Free Church 
Mission School, Nagpur and then at 
Elphlnstone College, Bombay. Appointed 
Probationer for Civil Service under the Statu- 
tory rules, 13 J ul v 1886; confirmed as Assistant 
Commissioner, 5th Oct. 1887; appointed 
Deputy Commissioner, December 1896 ; a 
member of the Indian Factory Labour Com- 
mission, 1907-08; officiated as Divisional 
Commissioner, 1909-10 ; retired from Service 
1st March 1916; was Minister to C, P. Gov- 


ernment from 18 Dec.’ 1920 to 27 March 
1924. Address : Near Mental Hospital, 
Nagpur, C. P. 

CHOKSY, SIR NtTSSRRWANJEB HORMASJEE, 
Kt. (1929) C.I.E. , 1922; Khan Bahadur (1897); 
Chevalier of the Crown of Italy (1899); 
MedallisteL's Epidemics RepubliqueFrancaise 
(1906) , M.D. (Hon, Causa), Freiburg, F.C.P,S. 
(Bombay), L.M. & S. (Bombay 1884); 
Member, Bombay Medical Council, 1912-28; 
Vice-President, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Hon Secretary, Governor’s Hospital 
Fund for Bombay and the British Empire 
Lepiosy Keliei Association, Bombay Presidency 
Branch, b. 7 Oct. 1861 ; m. Serenbai 
Maneckjee Jhaveii, Educ: Klphinstone 
High School and Grant Medical College, 
Medical Superintendent, Acworth Leper 
Asylum, 1890-97 ; Medical Superintendent 
of Arthur Hoad Plague and Infectious 
Diseases Hospital (1888-1921) and Maratha 
Plague Hospital (1902-1921). Publications : 
Numerous publications on Plague, Cholera. 
Relapsing Fever, Leprosy, Special reports 
connected with these subjects, etc. Address ; 
Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill. 


CHRISTOPHERS, Lieut.-Col. Samuel 
I tiOKAiU E, M 13 , G 1 E , O B.E., ; 

F.lt.S., Director, Central Research Institute. 
Address : Central Research Institute, 

Kasauli, 


CLAltKE, Major Robert William, a.M. 
lust. C.E., M.I.M.E., H.M. Trade Commis- 
sioner, Bombay, b. 20 Jan. 1872. m. Dorothy 
Ann St. Aubyn, d. of late Major W. J. St. 
Aubvn. Durham Light Infantry. Educ: at Mal- 
vern College and the Sheffield School of Mines. 
Noith W’est Ry., Central Provinces, and 
Western Bikaner State, from 1895-1991. 
Serve, as Midning and Civil Engineer In Aus- 
tralia, Canada, British North Borneo, Russia, 
Roumania and Spain. Joined 5th Batt. 
York and Lancaster Regiment, August 1914, 
and served in France till March 1919. 
Seconded to Foreign Office, March 1919 and 
served oil Railway Mission to Poland, Econo- 
mic Mission in Central and Eastern Europe, 
and as Economic Expert to the Interallied 
Plebiscite Commission in Upper Silesia up to 
September 1922. Was Member of the Economic 
Experts Conference in Paris, 1921 and Foreign 
Office delegate to the League of Nations on 
the Upper Silesian question, 1921. Lectured 
before the British Institute of International 
Atfaiis, May 1923 on “ The Influence of Fuel 
on International Politics.” Address : Ex- 
change Buildings, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 


CLARKE, Walter Douglas Montgomery, 
H. M. Trade Commissioner, Calcutta. Born 
3rd March, 1890, Educ : High School, Kelso and 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, In business 
in Burma and India, 1911-1921 ; joined Indian 
Army Reserve of Officers, 1915; served with 
38th Dogrns, Mohmand campaign, 1915-16; 
appointed Asstt. Cable Censor, Madras, 1916 ; 
and Deputy Controller (Hides), Indian Muni- 
tions Board, Bombay, 1918-19 ; Hon. Secretary, 
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Cochin Chamber of Commerce and Member, 
Cochin Harbour *ad hoc* Committee, 1921. 
Address: Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

CLAYTON, Hugh Btard, C.I.E. (1924): I.C.S., 
On Special Dutv in General, Ecclesiastical and 
Marine Department, Bombay, b. 24 Dec, 1877. 
m. Annie Blanch Nepean. Educ .: St. Paul's 
School, Wadham College, Oxford. 1st Class 
Hon. Mods. 1st Class Lt. Hum. Came to India 
1901 ; served in Bombay Presidency: employed 
in Military Intelligence Branch of War 
Office, 1914-19. Municipal Commissioner, 
1919-1928. Address: Cumballa Hill, 

Bombay. 

CLOW, Andrew Gourlay, M A., J.P., F S S 
C.I.E. (1928) ; Indian Civil Service, Secre- 
tary, Labour Commission (1929) b. 29 
April 1890, m. Ariadno Mavis Dundcrdale, 
1925. Educ : Merehiston Castle School, 
Edinburgh, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Served in U. P. as Asst-t. Collector, Assistant 
Settlement Officer and Settlement Officer, 
1914-20, Controllei, Labour Bui can, 
Govt, of India, 1920-23, Chairman, Seamen's 
Recruitment Committee, 1922 , Secretary, 
Workmen’s Compensation Committee, 1922, 
Undcr-Secretary to Government of India, 
1923-4 ; Adviser and delegate, international 
Labour Conferences, Geneva, 1921 and 192 3 , 
Dy. Secretary to Government ot India , 
Department of Industries and Labour, 1924-7, 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 192J, 1925-27. 
Publications : Indian Factory Law Adminis- 
tration (1921) ; The Indian Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act (1924) ; Indian Factory Legis- 
lation, a Historical Survey (1927), etc*. 
Address : 9, Hastings Road, New Delhi. 

COCKE, Sir Hugh Golding, Kt. (1929) Chartered 
Accountant; Partner, A F. Ferguson A Co, 
Chartered Accountants, Bombay, Karachi, 
Delhi and Lahore b. 1st June 1882 m 
Winifred Floience, d. of A. E. Cumming, 
late of Karachi. Educ ; at Merchant Ta>lois* 
School, ixmdon, Joined A. F. Ferguson <fc 
Co., Bombay, in Fob 1907; represented 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce on 
Bombay Improvement Trust 1919 and 
Bombay Municipality 1919-23 ; Member, 
Legislative Assembly from 1924, Public 
Accounts Committee, 1924-27 ; Hallway 
Finance Committee 1926-28 ; Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate, 1924 ; President, Bombay Chamber 
1928. Publications : A Summary of the Princi- 
pal Legal Decisions affecting Auditors. Address: 
A. F. Ferguson & Co., Apollo Street, 
Bombay. 


COLVIN, GEORGE Lethbridob, C, B. (1919), 
C.M.G. (1918) ; D.S.O. (1916) j Commendafcoro 
of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazars 
(Italy), 1920 ; A. D. C. to H. M. King (1028). 
Agent^iast Indian Hallway, b. 27 March 1878. 
m. Katherine Mylno, d.oi James Mylne of 
Edinburgh. Educ: Westminster. Joined E. I. 
Hallway 1898 ; served in Army (France and 
Italy) during war, 1914-1919 ; Hon. Brigadier- 
General in Arm Director; of Development 
Ministry of Transport., London, from 1919 to 
1921. Hejoined E. I. Illy, in 1921 as Agent. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


CONNOR, Lieut. Colonel Sm Frank Powell, 
Kt. (1926), D.S.O. , F.R.C.S., I.M.S., Pro- 
fessor of Surgery, Medical College, Calcutta, b. 
1877. »n. Grace Ellen Leos, d. of late R. O. 
Lees. Educ: St. Bartholomew’sHospital London. 
Indian Army, Civil in Bengal ; War service in 
France and Mesopotamia (mentioned in Des- 
patches four times, D.S O., Brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel); Professor of Surgery, Medical 
College. Address : 2, Upper Wood Street, 
Calcutta. 


CONTRACTOR, Miss NAVAJBAI DorabJI, B. A., 
J P., Hon. Presidency Magistrate; Lady Super- 
intendent, Chanda Ramjt High Girls’ School, 
Bombay. Educ : Wilson College, Bombay. 
First Indian Lady Fellow in Arts in the Bom- 
bay University (1922), an extensive traveller 
throughout India, Burma and Ceylon; and 
in China, Japan, United States of America and 
Europe. Publications : Contiibutions on topical 
edurational and social subjects in English and 
Gujaiati in pcuodlcah and newspapers publish- 
ed in Bombay. Address: Hardinge House, 
Gowalia Tank Hoad, Bombay. 


COOKE, Major-GENERAL Herbert Fother- 
GILL, KILE. (1924); C.B. (1919); C.S.l- 
(1921), P SO. (1917); I. A. ; Commanding 
Kind- Raj putana District from April 1924. 
b. 13 Nov., 1871. m. 1923, Harriet Mary 
Hornby. Educ. : All Hallows School, Honiton ; 
It M.C., Sandhurst. First Commission, 1892 ; 
joined Indian Army, 1893 ; Captain, 1901 ; 
Major, 1910; Brevet Lt.-Col., 1912; Subs- 
tantive Lt.-Colonel, 1910; Bt.-Col., 1917; 
Substantive Colonel, 1917; Temporary Major- 
General (1918), Substantive Major-General 
(1921), served Chitral, 1895 (medal and 1 
clasp) ; Tirah, 1897 (2 clasps) ; Waziristan, 
1902 (clasp); Tibet Expedition and March 
to Lhassa, 1 904 (medal and clasp) ; European 
War, fiom Jan. 1915 to October 1917 (des- 
patches seven times, C.B., D.S.O., Bt.-Col.) ; 
several years on Staff Appointments in India 
including 4 years as Dy. Ad j’utant- General 
in India and officiating Adjutant- General 
from March to Sept. 1920. Military Secretary, 
Army Headquarters, 1922-24. Address: 
C/o Messrs. Grlndlay & Co., Bankers. 


COPPEL, Rt. Ret. Francis Stephen, R. C. 
Bishop of Nagpur, since 1907.; b. Les Gets 
Savoy, 5 Jan, 1867. Educ. : College of Evian. 
University of France, Lyons, B.A., B. Sc. 
Entered Congregation of Missionaries of St. 
Francis de Sales, Annecy ; Priest, 1890 ; sent 
to India for mission of Nagpur, 1892 ; for 
fifteen years attached to St. Francis de Sales 
College, Nagpur, as professor and principal. 
Address: Nagpur. 

CORBETT, Geoffrey Latham, M.A. 
(Oxou.), C.I.E. (1921); Joint Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Government of 
India, b. 9 Feb. 1881. m. Gladys Kate, 
d. of late George Bennett, Esq., Littes 
Rissifigton Manor, Glos. Educ : Broml* 
grove School, Hertford Coll., Oxford, 1st 
Class. Hon. Mods. (1902), 1st Class Lit. 
Hum. (1994). Passed into I.C.S., 1904; 
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Asstt. Commissioner, C. P., 1905-09 ; Settle- 
ment Officer, Saugor, 1910-16 ; Dy. Commis- 
sioner, C. P., 1916-18 ; Dir. of Industries 
and Dy. Secretary, C. P., 1918; Dy. Secre- 
tary, Com. Depart., Government of India, 
1919-21; on deputation, South and East 
Africa, 1920 ; Washington Disarmament 
.Conference, 1921 ; Fiji Islands, 1922 ; Director 
of Industries and Registrar, Co-operative 
Credit Societies, C. P., 1923 ; Offg. Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Government of India, 
1923-24. Address : Commerce Department, 
Government of India, Delhi and Simla. 

COTELINGAM, JOHN PRAOASA RAO, M.A., 
F.M.U., Retired Principal of Wardlaw College, 
Dellary, 1891-1918. b. 9th Dec. 1860. m. 
Miss Padmanji, d. of the Rev. Baba Padmanji 
of Bombay. Educ . : Madras Christian Coll. 
Asstt. Master, London Mission High School, 
Madras ; Headmaster, Wesley Coll. ; Principal, 
Hindu Coll., Cuddalore, 1889-1891 ; Member, 
Bellary Dist. Board and Taluk Board since 
1895 ; Vieo-Presdt., Dist. Board, 1901-4 ; 
Member, Bellary Municipal Council since 1893 ; 
Presdt., District Educational Council, Bellary, 
1921-24. Represented Indian Christian Com- 
munity and Madras Presidency on the 
Legislate Assembly, 1921-23. A ddress : Rock 
Cottage, Bellary. 

COTTER ELL, CBdL BfcRNAP, C.I.E , T.C S.. 
Member Board oi Revenue, Madias 1928, 
ni. 1922. Educ; St, Peter’s School, York, 
Balliol Collge, Oxford. Entered J (' K., 1898; 
has served in the Madras Presidency, since 
1899; Deputy Commissioner Salt, and Abkan 
Dept., 1905 ; Private Sec. to Governor of 
Madras 1912-15. Secretary to Government, 
Local Seli-Govcrnmcnt. Address Madras. 

COTTON, Charles William Eueton, cie, 
(1 920), Second Secretary to the Govt of Madias, 
1928. b. 1874 Educ: Eton and Umv., 
Coll-. Oxford; J.CS., 1897. District, work in 
Madras until 1907 when appointed Asstt. 
Director of Statistics, Calcutta ; Oifg. Dir.- 
Genl,, Commercial Intelligence, 1908-10 ; 
Offg. Dir. of Industries, Madras, 1909-10 ; 
Dy. Secy, to the Govt, of Madras, 1911-12 ; 
Dy. Secy., Govt, of India, 1912-15 ; Collector 
oi’ Customs, Calcutta, 1916-21 ; Director 
of Industries, Madras 1921. A. G. G. Madras 
States 1923-28. Publications : Review of the 
Trade of India, 1908 and 1910 , Calcutta 
Chatterbox, 1918 ; Handbook of Commercial 
Information, 1919, 2nd Edition, 1924. Add- 
ress : Brodle Castle, Adyar, Madras. 

COUBROUGH, ANTHONY CATHCART, C.B.E. 
(19l8);M.A.,B.Sc. C.E.,M.I.E.E..M.I. MECH. 
E., M.I.E. (Ind.) ; Director, Messrs. Mather and 
platt, Ltd. b. 10th Feb. 1877. Educ. : Glasgow 
University. Joined Mather and Platt, Ltd., in 
1808 as apprentice, subsequently became 
General Manager, Electrical Department and in 
that capacity travelled widely on the Continent 
went to India and South Africa and eventu- 
ally returned to India to establish Mather 
and Platt's own office in Calcutta, Bombay 
and other centres for the control of their 
business from Mesopotamia to the Straits; 
has travelled in China, JapaD, United States 
of America, Australia and Egypt. During 
war services were lent to Govt, of India; 


under Munitions Board, was ’Controller of 
Priority and latterly Controller of Munitions 
Manufacture. Publications : Pamphlets on 
Technical and Economic subjects. Address : 

7, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

COUSINS, James Henry, Doctor of Literature 
of Keiogijuku University, Japan, (1922), 
Principal, Brahmavidya Aslirama (School of 
International Culture), Adyar, Madras, m. 
Margaret E. Cousins, B. Mus. J.P. (1903). 
Educ.: at various schools in IreUnd and 
partly in Trinity College, Dublin (Teachers 
Course). Private Secretary to Lord Mayor 
of Belfast; Asstt. Master, Belfast Mercantile 
Academy ; Asstt. Master, High School, Dublin ; 
Reporter to Royal Academy of Medicine in 
Ireland ; Demonstrator in Geography and 
Geology, Summer Course, lloyal Col. of 
Science, Ireland ; Asstt. Editor, “ New India," 
Madras; Principal, Thcosophical College, 
Madanapalle ; Fellow and Prof, of English, 
National University, Adyar; University 
Extension and Post Graduate Lecturer, Cal- 
cutta University, Benares Hindu University, 
Mysore University; Visiting Lecturer, Tagore’s 
Visva-Bharati, Bengal;Registrar, The Theoso- 
phical World University, Adyat Centre - 
Organising Secretary. The Tlieosphical World 
University Association (Tndia) , Genl. 
Editor, Theosophical World University 
Text-books ; a co-founder of the Irish 
Literary. and Dramatic Revival (1900, 
etc ) ; poet, dramatist, critic, educationists, 
philosopher. Publications * (Prose) A text- book 
of Modern Geography, The Wisdom of the 
West, The Bases of Theosophy, The Renais- 
sancein India, The Kingdom of Youth, Foot- 
steps of Freedom, New Ways in English 
Literature, Modern English Poetry, The Cultu- 
ral Unity of Asia, The Play of Brahma, W ork 
and Worship, The New Japan, The Philosophy 
oi Beauty, Heathen Essays, Samadarsana ; 
(Poetry) Ben Madighan, Sung by Six, The 
Blemished King, The Voice of One, The 
Awakening, The Bell Branch, Etain the Be- 
loved, Straight and Crooked, The Garland of 
Life, Ode to Truth, Moulted Feathers, The 
King’s Wife (drama), Sea-Change, Surya 
Gita, Forest Meditation, Above the Rainbow. 
A Tibetan Banner. Address: — Theoscphi- 
cal Society, Adyar, Madras. 

COUSINS, Mrs. Margaret E., Bachelor of 
Music (Royal University of Ireland, 1902), 
Honorary Secretary, Women’s Indian 
Association and Hon. Magistrate, Madras. 
b. 7 Nov. 1878. m. Dr. J. H. Cousins. Educ.: 
Dublin and Londonderry. Solo pianist 
before ma rriage ; afterwards became interested 
in reform movements in addition to music ; 
Secretary, Irish Vegetarian Society; Hon. 
Treasurer and foundation member of Irish 
Women’s Franchise League, a militant, 
suffrage society in which she worked for 
seven years and suffered imprisonment twice 
in the cause. Left Ireland 1913; spent two 
years in Liverpool, came to Indiain Oct. 1915. 
Publications : articles in many newspapers 
and magazines; author of 41 The Awakening 
of Asian Womanhood.” Address: Lead- 
beater Chambers, Adyar, Madras. 

OOX, Yen. Lionel Edgar, M.A., Senior Chap- 
lain, St. George’s Cathedral, Madras and 
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Archdeacon o( Madras b. 28 March 1868. 
Eduo. : Somerset College ; Bath ; Dorchester 
Theological College ; Durham University. 
Deacon, 1891 ; Priest, 1894 ; Joined Madras 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, 1898 ; Arch- 
deacon of Madras and Bishop’s Commissary, 

1910. Address t Cathedral, Madras. 

CRAIK, Henry Duffield, B.A. (Oxon.), C.S.I., 
(1924), Financial Commissioner, Punjab, b. 
2nd January 1876. m . to E. H.d’O. ; 
Baken-Carr, Educ : Eton and Pembroke 
Coll., Oxford. Joined I.C.S. 1899 and 
served in the Punjab and with the Govern- 
ment of India in various capacities since 
then. Address : C /o. Civil Secretariat, Lahore. 

CRERAR, James, C.S.I. (1922) ; C.I.E. (1917). 
Home Member, Govt, of India since July 1927, 
ft. 1877. m. to Evelyn, d. of the late Hon. 
Charles Brand. Educated at George Watson's 
College, Edinburgh; Edinburgh University 
and Balliol College (Oxon). Assistant Collector, 
Sind ; Manager of Encumbered Estates, Sind ; 
Assistant Commissioner in Sind ; Deputy 
Municipal Commissioner, Bombay ; Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay; Private Secretary to 
H. E. the Governor of Bombay ; Sec. to Govt, 
of Bombay, Home Dept. Secretary to the 
Govt, of India, Home Dept., Acting Home 
Member, Government of India, 1926. Address : 
The Secretariat, Delhi or Simla. 

CROSTH WAITE, Rev. Canon Arthur 
Exhibitioner of Pembroke College, Cambridge 
B.A. (Sen. Opt.), 1892, Delhi Durbar Medal 

1911, Kaisar-i-Hind Medal, 1st Class, 1923 
Missionary, S.P.G. b. 2 Nov. 1870. m. to Kate 
Louisa Barlow. Educ.: at S. Peter’s School 
York and Pembroke College, Cambridge 
Missionary, 8. P. G. and Vice-Principal 
Christ Church College, Cawnpore, 1893-1909 
Principal, 1910-1912; Fellow of Allahabad 
Univ., 1905; Hon. Fellow, 1913; Chaplain of 
Moradabad and Head of S. P. G. Mission 
1909-10 and 1912 to present date, Canon of 
All Saints' Cathedral, Allahabad, 1921 
Publications : “ The Lessons of the Rig Veda 
for Modern India/ 1 “ Patriotism/ 1 11 Theoso- 
phy/ 1 Commentary on II Corinthians in The 
Indian Church Commentary Series. “Tasf 
wiron par sawal o jawab.'’ ** Du’ a ki kitab 
par sawal o jawab/' “Asha-i-Rab ban! ki 
tartib par sawal o jawab. 11 Address : S. P. G. 
Mission, Moradabad, U.P. 

CRUMP, Leslie Maurice, C.I.E. (1921) 
Resident at Mysore, (1928). b . 12 September 
1875. m. Jean Dunlop McKerrow, d. of I>r. 
George McKerrow of Ayr, Scotland, 1 *. Id. 
Educ. : Merchant Taylors School, Merton 
Coll., Oxford ; Rugby football blue, 1896*97. 
Entered I.C.S., Bengal, 1898. Pol. Dept., 
Govt, of India, 1900. Served in Hydera- 
bad, N. W. Frontier, Centra] India, Phulkian 
States, Baroda, Gwalior and Hyderabad. Pub - 
lications*: The Marriage of Nausican and 
The Severing Seas, The Lady of the Lotus. 
Address : The Residency, Mysore. 

CUMING, The Hon. Sir Arthur Herbert, kt., 
(1928) Judge High Court, Calcutta, b. 24 No. 
1871. m. Beryl Christine Austen. Educ. : 
Westminster School, Oriel College, Oxford. 
Appointed to Indian Civil Service. 1893, 


came to India, 1894; served as Assistant Magte. 
Bengal ; Dy. Commr., Assam ; Dist. and 
Sessions Judge, Eastern Bengal and Assam; 
officiated as Legal Remembrancer, Bengal ; 
officiated as Judge, High Court, from 1916 ; 
apptd. Judge, High Court, Nov. 10, 1921. 
Address : 2, Alipur Park, Calcutta. 

CUTTR1SS, C. A., M.B.E., F.R.G.3, F.R.S.A. 
Landlord Hon. Magistrate, Rangoon, b. 
28 Nov. 1868, m. Janet, d. of Dr . Hayter. 
M. D. ; was Hon. Sec. Burma " Our Day ” 
Fund, Burma War Fund, Rangoon Rivercraft 
Committee and Rangoon Impressment of 
Shipping Committee during the war. Publi- 
cations : ** Memories of Old Rangoon " Hints 
to Arbitrators; 11 and Essays on Commercial 
Subjects. Address : “ Riverside", Kalaw, 

Burma. 

DADABHOY, SIR MANECRJ1 BTRAMJEE, 
C.I.E. (1911); Kt. (1921); K.C.T.E. (1925); 
Member, Council of State, b. (Bombay, 30 July 
1865. m. 1884, Bai Jerbanoo, O. B. E., 
d. of Khan Bahadur Dadabhoy Pallonji of 
the Commissariat Dept. Educ. : Proprietary 
High School and St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. Joined Middle Temple, 1884; 
called to Bar, 1887 ; Advocate of Bombay 
High Court, 1887; Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation, 1880-90; Government Advo- 
cate, Central Provinces, 1891 ; President, 
Prov. Industrial Conference, Raipur, 1907; 
President, All-India Industrial Conference, 
Calcutta, 1911 ; Member of Viceroy's 
Legislative Council, 1908-12 and 1914-17, 
a Governor of the Imperial Bank of India 
(1920-28). Elected to the Council of State, 
1921 ; and nominated 1926 Member, Fiscal 
Commission appointed by Govt, of India, 
Sept. 1921; Member of the Royal Commission 
on Indiau Currency and Finance, 1926-26. 
Member, Municipal Board, Nagpur, for 
37 years ; Managing Director, Nagpur 
Electric Light and Power Co., Ltd., 
Berar Manufacturing Co., Ltd., and the 
Model Mills, Nagpur, Limited. Proprietor: 
Ballarpur, Sasti, Ghugus and Pisgaon-Rajur 
Collieries ; numerous Manganese Mines in the 
Central Provinces and Berai and Behar and 
Orissa; Several Gin and Press Factories in 
all parts of India. Publications: Commentary 
on the Land Laws of the Central Provinces, 
and Commentary on the Central Provinces 
Tenancy Act. Address: Nagpur, C.P. 

DAGA, Rai Bahadur Seth Sir Biskserdab, 
Kt, (1921), Senior Proprietor of the firm 
of Rai Bahadur Bansilal Abeerchand. 
Banker, Govt. Treasurer, landlord, merchant, 
millowner and mine owner, Director, Central 
Bank of India, of Model Mills, Nagpur, and 
of Berar Manufacturing Company, Badnera, 
Chairman, Nagpur Electric Light and Power 
Company. Life Member of the Countes9 
of Dufferin Fund and member of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Bikaner State and Vice- 
Chairman of the Managing Body of the Indian 
Red Cross Society, b. 1877. m. Krishna 
Bai. Educ : privately. Second Clase Tazlm, 
Bikaner State. Publications : Sir Kasturchana 
Memorial Dufferin Hospital at Nagpur and 
frequent contributions on public charity. 
Address : Nagpur (C.P.) and Bikaner 
( Raj pu tana). 
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DALAL, Ardeshir Rttstomji, 13. A., (Bombay) ; 
M. A., (Cambridge), I. C.S., Municipal Com- 
missioner, Bombay, b 24 April 1884. m to 
toManackbai Jainsetji Ardeshir Wadia Educ: 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Asstt , Collector, Dharwar, 
Colaba, Bijapur, Superintendent, LandReeords. 
Belgaum ; Collector, Ratnagiri and Ranch 
Mahals ; Deputy Secretary, Govt, ot Bombay, 
Revenue and Finance, Departments ; Actg., 
Secretary, Govt, of Bombay, Finance Depart- 
ment , Ag. Secretary, Govt., of India, Edu- 
cation, Health and Land Departments. Add- 
ress • Municipal Commissioner’s Bungalow, 
Carmichael Road, Bombay. 

DALAL, Sardab Sir Bomanji Ardeshir, Kt. 
(1927), First Class Sirdar, Zamindar, and 
Merchant; Member of the Legislative 
Assembly «dnce January 1921. b. 18 April 
1854. Educ . ; Broach and Bombay, tn. BaJ 
Navazbal Bomanji Dalai. Owns 3,000 acres 
of land colonizing six thriving villages in out 
of the way places in Panch MahaD. and 
Gaekwar Frontier on West and South of his 
estate. Address .* Baroda Residency. 

DALAL, SIR DADIBA Merwan.tee, Kt. (1924), 
C.I.E. (1921). Stock and finance Broker, 6, 
12 Dec. 1870. m. 1890 ; one s. threa 
d. Educ.: in Bombay. Gave evidence 
before the* Chamberlain Currency Com- 
mission (1913) ; Member of the Committee on 
Indian Exchange and Currency (1919) and 
wrote minority report; Chairman, Govern- 
ment Securities Rehabilitation Committee, 
Bombay (1921); Member of Council of 
the Secretary of Stato for India, 19 Nov. 1921 
to 25th Jan. 1923: Delegate for India at Inter- 
national Economic Confce., Genoa, and re- 

S resentative for India at the Hague (1922); 

[ember of the Inchcape Committeo, 1922-23. 
Delegate for India at the Imperial Economic 
Conference (1923). High Commissioner for 
India in thoU. K., 1922-24. Address: 1, Marine 
Lines, Bombay. 

DAMLE, Rao Bahadur Xeshav Govind, C.I.E. 
(1921): High Court Vakil, Akola (Berar). 
6. 25 June, 1868. Educ. Akola, Deccan 
Coll., Poona. Law Class, Bombay. Practised 
law at Akola since 1895. Member, C. P. 
Legis. Council, 1914-16. Chairman, Co-op. 
Central Bank, Ltd., Akola, since 1911. Mem- 
ber of Committee Appointed by C. P. Govt, 
to draw up a scheme of village panchayats. 
Member of Committee on Co-operative 
Societies In C. P. appointed by Govt, in 1921 ; 
First President of Joint, Board of Berar Dist. 
Boards since 1922 ; Vice-President, Akola 
District Board, from 1902 to May 1926 ; 
President, Bar Assocn., Akola, foi many 
years. President, Berar Liberals ana Member 
of Co-operative Institute, Berar. Address: 
Akola. 

DARLEY, Bernard D’Ouer, C.I.E. (1919); 
Chief Engineer, P. W. D„ United Provinces. 
b. 24 August 1880. Educ.: T. 0., Dublin 
and Cooper’s Hill. A.M.I.C.E. Irrigation 
work in P. W. D. since 1903. Address'. 
Lucknow, U. P. 

DAS, BRAJA Sundar, B.A., Member, Legis. 
Assembly; Zamindar and Proprietor of a 
press and cultivation, b. July 1880. m. 


to Umasundari, 4th d . of Rai Sudani Cham 
Naik Bahadur. Educ. : Ravenshaw Coll, and 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Took part In Utkal 
Union Conference since its beginning in 1904 
and Secry. for two years ; Vice-President, 
Utkalsahitya Sainaj ; President, Oriya Peo- 
ples' Association ; Vice-President, Orissa 
Assocn., and Ramkrisnna Sevak Samaj ; 
Was President ot Central Youngmen's Associa- 
tion ; Member, Sakhigopa Temple Committee; 
Was Member of Cuttack Municipality and 
District Board ; Member, Bihar and Orissa 
Council, 1916-1920; Fellow of Patna Uni- 
versity and member of the Syndicate. 
Publications : Editor of the Oriya Monthly 
Muken and of the only English Weekly in 
Orissa ** The Oriya." Address : Cuttack. 

DAS, Major-General Rai Bahadur Dbwan 
Bishan, C.I.E., C.S.I. b. Jan. 1865. Educ. at 
Punjab Government College, Lahore; Private 
Secretary to Raja Sir Ramsingh, K.C.B., 1886- 
3898 ; Mily. Secy, to the Com. -in-Chief, Jammu 
and Kashmir, 1 898-1 £09 ; Mily. Secry. to H. H. 
the Maharaja, 1909-14 ; Home Minister 
to H. H, the Maharaja, 1914-18, Rev. 
Minister, 1918-1921 and Chief Minister, March 
1921- April 1922. Retired from Service. Address : 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

DAS, Madhu Sudan, C.I.E 6. 28 April 1848. 
Educ. : Calcutta University M.A., B.L., 
M.R.A.S., F.N.B.A. Represented Orissa in 
Bengal Legislative Council four times ; 
Follow of Calcutta University ; elected by 
Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa to 
Imperial Council, 1913 ; nominated to Legis- 
lative Council of Bihar and Orissa. Minister 
(Local Self-Government), Bihar and Orissa, 
since Jan. 1921 ; elected by Municipalities 
of Orissa to his present seat in Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council. Is the proprietor 
of Utkal Tannery and of the Orissa Art 
Wares. Ex-President of All-India Indian 

Christian Conference ; Advocate, Patna High 
Court. Address : Cuttack, B. N. Ry. 

DAS, Pandit Nilakantiia, M.A., writer of 
books for children on new lines. 6. August, 
1884. m. Srimati ltadhamani Debi (1905). 
Educ: Puri Zilla School, Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack and Scottish Churches College, 
Calcutta. Founded with Pt. Gopabandhu 
Das and others the residential open air private 
school at Satyabadi on a new line ; was Resi- 
dent Head Master there for 8 years ; worked 
in connection with Puri Famine in 1919 ; 
apptd. by Calcutta University for Post Gra- 
duate Professorship in 1920 and non-co- 
operated in 1921 . Started Congress organisa- 
tion and a National High School at Sambalpur 
and edited “The Seba" in 1921; became 
Dist. Congress Secretary, Puri, and Prov. 
Congress President, Utkal, 1922. Imprisoned 
for four months and lined Its. 200 in 1923; 
elected to the Assembly from Orissa *in 1924, 
and again in 1927. Publications : Pranayin 
(a kavya in six cantos) ; Konarke (a long poem 
kavya) ; Mayadebi ( a kavya in 6 cantos); 
Kharabela (a historical kavya In 25 cantos); 
Dasa Nayak (along poem kavya) ; Aryajiban 
(Aryan life, a critical treaties on Aryan 
civilisation) ; many other books for children. 
Address : P. 0. Sakhlgopal, Dist. Puri (Orissa). 
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DAS, The Hon. Mr. Justice Profulla 
Ranjan, Jiidge, High Court, Patna, 1919. 
b. 28 April, 1881. Educ. : St. Xavier’s Col- 
lege, Calcutta, m. Dorothy Mary Evans, 
1904. Address: All Manzil, Patna. 

DAVIES, The Rev. Canon Arthur Whitcliffe 
(Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal, 1921) ; Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Aga University, and Principal, St. 
John’s College, Agra. b. 1878. m. Lilian; 
Mabel Birney. Educ : Uppingham School, 
Univ. College, Oxford; Church Missionary 
Society, Lahore, 1906; Ordained Ripon Diocese, 
1908 ; Joined St. John’s College, Agra, 1909 ; 
Principal, 1913 ; Canon of Lucknow, 1917. 
Temporary Member, U. P. Legislative Council, 

1926. 1st Vice-Chancellor, Agra University, 

1927. Address : St. John’s College, Agra. 

DAVISON, Dexter Harrison, Doctor of Den- 
tal Surgery, b. 29 Sept. 1869. w. Margaret 
St.Clair. Educ: Chicago University. Address ; 
Lansdowne House, Lansdowno Road, Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay. 

DE, Kiran Chandra, A.B., C.I.E., I.C.S., 
Commissioner of Chittagong since 1916: 

6. Calcutta, 19 January 1871. Educ. : 
Presidency College, Calcutta ; St, John’s 
College, Cambridge. Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Societies, also Fishery Officer, 1905 ; 
Magistrate-Collector, Rangpur, 1911; Member 
of Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1913; Press Censor, Bengal, 1914. Secre- 
tary to Govt, of Bengal, Genl. Dept., 1915 ; 
Member of the Legislative Council of the 
Governor-General of India, 1920. Commis- 
sioner, Presidency Divisions since 1924 , 
Member of the Board of Revenue, Bengal 
since 1926, Member of the Council of State, 

1928. Address : 1, Dumdum Road, Cossi- 
pore, Calcutta ; Brookaide, Shillong. 

D EH LA VI, The Hon. Ali Mahomed Khan.J.p., 
Bar.-at-Law (1896) ; President, Bombay 
Legislative Council, b. 1874. Educ.: Bombay 
and London Practised in Gujarat and Sind 
Started a paper called Al-fluq in the interests 
of Sind Zemindars and edited it for three 
years. Dewau at Mangrol (Kathiawar) and 
Palanpur ; acted as Judge of the Small Causes 
Court, Bombay. Publications : History and 
Origin of Polo ; Mendicancy in India. 
Address : Council Hall, Bombay. 

DE MONTMORENCY, Sir Geoffrey Fitzheb- 
VEY, K.C I.E., K.C.V.O., C B.E., I.C.S , 

Governor of the Punjab (1928). b. 23 Aug. 
1876. Educ : Malvern ; Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. Entered I.C.8., 1899 ; Deputy Com- 
missioner, Lyalpur, 1907; Settlement Offi- 
cer, Chenab, 1907 ; Junior becy. to Finan- 
cial Commissioner, 1911 ; on special duty in 
connection with transfer of capital 
to Delhi, 1912 ; Personal Assistant and Dy. 
Commr. till 1918 ; Dy. Secretary, Foreign and 
Political Deptt., Govt, of India, 1920-21; 
ChiefeSecretary to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
during the Royal Tour in India ; Chief Sec- 
retary to Punjab Government; Private Secy, 
to the Viceroy, 1921-26. Member, Punjab 
Executive Council, 1926-28. Address : Lahore 
and Simla. 

DENHAM-WHITE, Arthur, M.B.B.S. (Hons), 
Loud. 1904, £M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P, (Eng.) 


in India . 


1903 ; F.R.C.S., Civil Surgeon, Alipore, 

Calcutta, b. Feb. 26, 1879. m. E. Gratton 

Geary (nee Davis). Educ. : Malvern College 
and St. Bartholomew Hospital ; Gold Medal- 
ist Netley. Entered I.M.S., 1905. Resident 
Surgeon, Medical College Hospital, Calcutta, 
also Eden Hospital and Presidency General 
Hospital ; active service in Mesopotamia, 
1916-18 ; Offg. Professor of Surgery, Medical 
Course in 1922; Civil Surgeon, Darjeeling, 
1919-1922; Civil Surgeon, Alipore, 1923. 
Publications: Monograph on delayed Chlo- 
roform Poisoning ; Monograph on Toxic Effects 
of Organic Arsenic. Address : 25, Alipore 
Park, Calcutta. 


DENNING, Howard, B.A. (Cantab.), C.I.E., 
I C.S., Controller of the Currency, b, 20, 
May 1885. m. Margery Katherine Wemyss 
Browne. Educ. : Clifton College and Calus 
College, Cambridge, 10th Wrangler. Indian 
Civil Service, Assistant Collector, Bombay 
Presidency; Under-Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment of India, Joint Secretary of Babington 
Smith Currency Commission, Deputy Control- 
ler of the Currency, Bombay, and Controller 
of tho Currency. Address : Hastings House, 
Alipore, Calcutta. 


DESHMUKH, COPAL VlNAYAK, L.M. S. 
(Bombay) ; F.R C.S. (Eng )., M I>. (Lond.), 
Consulting Surgeon and Physician, b. 4th 
Jan. 1884 m. Annapurnabai, d. of Dcshmukh 
of \Vun. Educ. Morris Coll., Nagpur; Grant 
Medical College, Bombay; King’s College 
and the London Hospital Medical College, 
London. House Surgeon to Jordan Lloyd, 
Professor of Surgery in Univ. of Birmingham 
at Queen’s Hospital , Hon. Major at Lady 
HardingcHospital during war and Surgeon at J. 
J . Hospital and Professor of Operative Surgery 
at Grant Medical College (1920); Professor 
of Surgery at Goverdhandas Sunderdas 
Medical College and Hon. Surgeon at King 
Edward Hospital ; Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation from 1922 and President, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1928. Publica- 
tions ; Some papers on Abdominal Surgery ; 
publications on Social Reform, Improving 
tho Position and Status of Hindu Women. 
Address ; Chaupati, Bombay. 


DESHMUKII, RAMRAO MADHAVRAO, B.A.. 
LL.B., Bar-at-Law, b. 25, November 1892. rn. 
Shashikala Itajc, d. of late Sardar Kadam of 
Gwalior. Edur.: at Cambridge. President, 
All-India Maratha Conference, Belgaum, 1917; 
Practised at A m raoti in 1918 and at Nagpur, 
1919-20 , elected to C. P. Legislative Coun- 
cil in 1920 for Arnraoti West Constituency; 
elected to All-India Congress Committee in 
1921 ; elected to Legislative Council in 1923 
as Swarajist President of tho Maharashtra 
Conference at Satara in 1925 ; elected first 
Chairman of District Council, Arnraoti, 1925 ; 
elected to the legislative Assembly in Feb- 
ruary 1926 ; elected to the C. P. Council for 
Arnraoti Central Constituency as Respon- 
sivist in November 1926. Minister to C. P. 
Government 1927-1928 Address : Secretariat, 
Nagpur, C. P., and Arnraoti (Berar). 
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DESIKACHARI, Sm Tirumalai, Diwan 
Bahadur, Kt. (1922), B.A., B.L., recipient 
of Kaisar-i'Hind Medal. High Court Vakil. 
b. Sep. 1868. m. Cousin, d. of Diwan Bahadur 
T. M. RangacharJ. Edue. : Pachaiyappa's and 
Presidency Colleges. Was Member, Madras 
Legis. Council ; President, District Board, 
Trichinopoly, for three terms till 17 April 1928; 
Member of the Legislative Council for two 
terms till 1924 ; Member, Civil Justice Com- 
mittee, India, till 1925. Member, Malabar 
Tenancy Committee, 1927-28. Address : 
“ Venkata Park,” Reynolds Road, Canton- 
ment, Trichinopoly. 

DEVADHATt, GOPAL Kp.ISHNA (Kaisar-i-Hlnd 
Gold Medal in 1920), Vice-President, Servants 
of India Society, b. 1871. m. Dwarka- 
bal Sohani of Poona. Edue ; New 
English School, Poona, and Wilson College, 
Bombay. M. A., Bombay University, 1904. 
Served as Principal of the Aryan Education 
Society's High School in Bombay, was 
Examiner of the Bombay University for 
Matriculation and M.A. examinations in 
Marathi for more than five years. Joined 
the late G. K. Gokhale in his public work, 
1904, and was first member to join Servants 
of India Society, 1905, awarded Kaisar-I-Hind 
Silver Medal in 1914. Worked as Vice- 
President of the Servants of India Society 
for 3 years since 1923 and is again re-elected 
Vice-President of the Society for 3 years 
more. Ho has been ever sinco its beginning 
the Head of Bombay Branch. Toured 
in England and on the Continent in 1918 as 
member of Indian Press Delegation. He 
is the founder and Hon. OTganiser and 
General Secretary of the Poona Seva Sadan 
Society, started in 1909, and now Hon. 
General Secretary of the National Social 
Conference. Presided over the Provincial 
Social Conference in 1920 at Sholapur and over 
the National Social Conference in 1924 at 
Lucknow. Organiser of the Malabar Relief 
Fund, 1921 ; and South Indian and Malabar 
Flood Relief Fund in 1924; Organised a Fund 
on behalf of the Servants ot India Society 
for the relief of the Hood-stricken in Gujarat, 
Kathiawar, Baroda, Sind and Orissa in 1927, 
served as member of Committee on Co-opera- 
tion appointed by Ms sore Government and the 
Government of Madras. Gavo evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
as President of the* Provincial Co-operative 
Institute, Bombay : has worked on several 
Committees appointed by Government 
Now the elected President of tho Bombay 
Central Co-operative Institute of which for 
more than five years he had been Vice- 
President ; Director, Bombay Central Co- 
operative Bank. Has published several pam- 
phlets on Co-operation, Female Education 
and Social Reform. In January 1927 he 
leeeived the distinction of C. I. E. and in 
June 1927 was unanimously elected as Presi- 
dent of the Savants of India Society, Poona. 
Address : Girgaum, Bombay. 

DEVERELL, Lieut-General Sir Cyril John, 
K.B.E. (1926) ; C.B. (1918). Quarter-Master 
General (India), since Feb. 1927. b. 9 Nov 
1874. s. of late Major J. B. S. Deverell m. 
1902, Hilda, d. of Col. G. Grant-Dalton. 


The P.W.O. West Yorkshire* Regt. Edue. : 
Bedford School. 2nd Lieut., The P.W.O. 
West Yorkshire Regt., 1895 ; Adjutant, 1st 
West Yorkshire Regt., 1903-6 ; passed Staff 
College, 1907 ; Brigade-Major, India, 1908-11 ; 
General Staff, India, 1913-14; Brigade-Major, 
B.E F., 1914-15; commanded 4th East 

Yorkshire Regt., 1915; 20th Infantry 
Brigade, 7th Division, 1915-16 ; 3rd Division, 
Aug. 1916-April 1919; Officer of the 
Legion of Honour; Croix de guerre with 
Palm; Bfc.-Major, 1915; Bt.-Lt.-Col., 1916; 
Bt.-Colonel, 1917; Promoted Major-General 
for distinguished service in the field, 1919; 
despatches 9 times ; Welsh Division T. A., 
1919-21 ; commanded United Provinces Dis- 
trict, India, 1921-25. Promoted to Lieut.- 
Generai, March, 1928. Address . Army Head- 
quarters, Delhi and Simla. 

DEY, George Goodair, C.I.E., (1928); Secre- 
tary and Chief Enginee r, P W D., Bengal* 
b . 13 September 1876. m. Ethel May l)avey. 
Edits. ; Bedford School and Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill. Assis- 
tant Engineer, P W J). 1st Oct 1899 ; Execu- 
tive Engineer, July 1907 ; Superintending 
Engineer, July 19L5 ; Chief Engineer and 
Secretary, April 1921, Address . Writers 
Buildings, Calcutta. 

DHAU Bakhshi Raghubir Singh, Rao 
Bahadur (1912), C.I.E., (1925), C.S.I., Retired 
President and Finance Member of State Coun- 
cil, Bharatpur. b . 1863. Edue: privately. Sar- 
dar holding a hereditary jagir, Sardaris 
allowances etc. from the State. Entered 
Bharatpur State service at an early age; 
promoted a Member of the Council of 
Panchayat ” of Sardars in the time of 
His late Highness Maharaja Jaswant Singh 
Sahib Bahadur ; subsequently appointed 
Dhau and Guardian to the Minor Maharaja. 
Was a member of Indian Students’ Advisory 
Committee for Rajputana and Ajmer 
Merwara. Address : Bharatpur. 

DHRANGADHRA, H. H. MAHARANA SHRI 
Sir Ghanshyamsinhji, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., 
Maharaja Raj Saheb. b. 1889 ; Sue. father 
1911. Edue. : in England with private tutors 
under guardianship of Sir Charles Ollivant. 
Address : Dhrangadhra, Kathiawar. 

DHURANDHAR, rao Bahadur Mahadev 
Vishwanath, A.M , Visitor Professor of Pain- 
ting, Sir J. J School of Art. Bombay, b. 
4th March 1871. m. Gangubai, 4th daughter 
of Madhavrao T. Rao. Edue. Rajaram High 
School, Kolhapur, and at the Sir J. J. School 
of Ait, Bombay. Appointed as a painting 
master on the staff of the School of Art, then 
as Head Master in 1909 to 1918. Acted as 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft Work, Bom- 
bay Presidency, in 1918 and 1919 and again 
in 1920 and in 1923. Retired as Personal As- 
sistant to the Principal, Sir J. J. School of 
Art, Bombay, in March 1928 and was re- 
appointed as Visiting Professor of Painting ; 
was selected to decorate tho Hon. Law 
Member's room, * Secretariat, New Delhi ; 
Vice-President, Art Society of India, Bombay. 
Publications : Illustrated C. A. Kincaid’s 
(I.C.S.), (1) " Deccan Nursery Tales ” (2) 
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“Stories of King Vikram.” S. M. Edwards’ 
(I.C.S.) “ By-ways of Bombay.” Otto Rotli- 
feld’s (I.C.S.) “ Women of India ” and several 
other Marathi, Gujarathi, Hindi and Mytho- 
logical books for Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
Oxford University Press, Longmans Green 
<fc Co., and several other Indian publishing 
firms. Address: “ Shree Amba Sadan,” 
Prabhu Nagar, Khar, Bombay No. 21. 

DICK, George Paris, C.I.E., 1910, Bar-at-Law; 
Member of C. P. Legislative Council, 1921, 
and of each preceding Council ; Govt. Advo- 
cate, C.P. b. 1806. m. Effle Geraldine Newman. 
Edtte.: Dulwich College ; called to Bar, Middle 
Temple, 1889; Advocate of Calcutta High 
Court, 1893; of the Judicial Commissioner 
Court, Nagpur, 1891 ; Lecturer in Law to the 
Morris College, Nagpur. President, New 
English High School and President, Nagpur 
Civil Station Municipal Council. Publica- 
tion : Pitch and His Fortunes. Address : 
Nagpur. C. P. 

DINAJPUR, Lieutenant Maharaja Jagadish 
Nath Ray Bahadur. 6. 1894. s. by adoption 
to Maharaja Sir Girija Nath Ray Bahadur, 
K.C.I.E. m. 1916. Edue Presidency College, 
Calcutta. President, Dinajpur Landholders’ 
Association; Member, Dls. Board, Dinajpur 
and Chairman, District Board, Dinajpur, 
and Member, British Indian Association, 
Bengal Landholders Assocn., Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, East India Assocn., London, Cal- 
cutta Literary Society, North Bengal Zamin- 
dars* Assocn., Rangiya Sahitya Parishat. 
Received King’s Commission in Jan. 1924. 
Address ; Dinajpur ltajbati, Dinajpur, 3 
Middleton Row, Calcutta. 

DONALD, Douglas, C.S.I. (1921); C.l.E. 
Commandant, B. M. Police and Samana Rifles 
l, 1805 ; Educ. : Bishop Cotton School, Simla, 
Joined the Punjab Police Force at Amballa, 
1888 ; transferred to Peshawar, 1889 ; appoint- 
ed C.B.M. Police, Kohat, 1890 ; served Miran* 
zai Expeditions, 1891, on Samana posts and 
Tirah, re-transferred to Kohat, 1899; on 
special duty to raise Samana Rifles. Address: 
Military Police, Kohat. 

- DORN AKA L, Bishop op, since 1912; Rt. Rev. 
Vedanayakam Samuel Azariah, 1st Indian 
bishop, Hon. LL.D. (Cantab.); b. 17 Aug. 1874. 
Edue.: C. M, 8. High School, Mengnanapuram; 
0. M. S. College, Tinnevelly ; Madras Christian 
College, One of founders of Indian Mission- 
ary society of Tinnevelly, 1903 ; Hon 8ecre 
tary, 1903-9 ; Hon. Gen. Secretary of National 
Missionary Society of India, 1906-9 ; visited 
Japan as Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation, 1907, and its Vice-President, 1909-11; 
visited England as Delegate to World’s 
Missionary Conference, 1910; Head of Dorna- 
kal Mission, 1909-12. Publications : Holy 
Baptism, Confirmation, First Corinthians, etc. 
Address : Dornakal Singareni Collieries, 
Deccan. 

DUFF, Reginald James, J P., Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate ; General Manager, New India 
Assurance Company, Ltd., Bombay, b. 11 
July 1886. m. Olive A. Loekie. Educ: 
Whltgift Grammar School. North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Co., Ltd., London and 
Bombay. Address : Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club, Bombay. 


DUGGAN, Jamshedji Nusserwanji, D.O* 
(Oxon), F.C.P.S., Major, I.M.S. (Hon.)i 
L.M. & S., J.P., Ophthalmic Surgeon in 
charge, Sir C. J. Ophthalmic Hospital and 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay, b. 8 April 1884. m. Miss 
Parakh. Educ : Bombay, Oxford, Vienna and 
London Was Tutor in Ophthalmology, Grant 
Medical College, Consulting Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon to War Hospitals and Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon Pars! General Hospital, Bombay : Is Pri- 
vate Ophthalmic Practitioner. Fellow of the 
Bombay University and Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay. Publications : Papers 
on Spring Catarrh, Anterior Keratitis, 
Gonorrhoea and allied diseases of the eyes 
Artificial Eye, Traupical papilla, Squint cases 
and Sub-Conjuctival Injections in the eye. 
A familial group of the Selerotics; Deep in- 
filtration Anoesthesia in Ophthalmic Opera- 
tions. Address : Nepean Sea Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

DUHR, The Rev. Joseph, S.J., Ph.D., D D.» 
Principal, St, Xavier’s College, Bombay* 
b. March 18, 1885. Educ. the Gymnasium 
Echtemach Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
Sfc. Joseph’s College, Tumhout, Belgium; 
Manresa House, Roehampton, London, 
St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst ; Imperial College, 
South Kensington; St. Mary's Theological 
Seminary Kurseong, India ; Gregorian 
University, Rome; Campion Hall, Oxford; 
Professor at St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, 
1910-1915 ; Professor at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, 1918-1921; Principal of St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, from 1924. Address. St. 
Xavier’s College, Cruickshank Road, Bombay. 

DUNDAS, Robert Thomas, C.I.E.; Inspector- 
General of Police, Bihar and Orissa, since 
1914; additional Member of Lieut.-Governor’s 
Council, b. 1868, e . s. of the late Donald 
William Dundas. Address : Bihar. 

DUNI CHAND, Lala, B.A., Licentiate In law, 
Honours in Persian and Literature, (1894), 
Member, Legislative Assembly, Vakalat and 
Public Work, b 1873. m.ShrimatlBhagdevi. 
Educ : Forman Christian College and Oriental 
Coll., Lahore. Practised at the bar until 1921, 
Entered public life and took part in various 
activities of the Arya Samaj since 1899 ; was 
Manager of Anglo- Sanskrit High School, 
Amballa, from 1906-1921; Member, Managing 
Committee, D.A.V. College ; resumed practice 
in 1923; presided over All-India Sud Confer- 
ence in 1917 ; been a member, All-India Con- 
gress Committee, since 1920 ; was convicted 
and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
in 1922 under Criminal Amendment Act; 
presided over Punjab Provincial Conference 
held in Buhtak in 1922, was Swarajist Mem- 
ber of the Second Legislative Assembly. 
Address : Kripa Nivas, Amballa. 

DUNN, Cuthbert Lindsay, L.R.C P. <fe S. 
(Edin.), D. P. H. (Lond.), C. I. E. (1928), 
Serbian Order of St. Sava, 4th Class (1920) ; 
Director of Public Health, United Provinces, 
b . 15th May 1875. m. to Janet Logan Dalgleish. 
Educ. Dollar Academy and Edinburgh 
University, South African War, February 
1900 to August 1902. Entered I. M. S., 1st 
September 1902; Tibet Compaign, 1904} 
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Civil Employ, Punjab, 1905 to 1910 on plague 
duty. Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, U. P-, 
1910-1914; War services 1914 to 19X9. 
Three times mentioned -in, despatches ; Direc- 
tor of Public Health, U. P., 1919 to date. 
Publication s ; Indian Hygiene and Public 
Health “ Dunn and Pandya” 1925. Various 
papers in scientific journals. Address: 
Lucknow. 

DURBHANGA, Maharajadhiraj op, Sir 
Rameswara Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., cr. 
1915 ; K.C.I.E., cr. 1902 ; K.B.E., cr. 1918 ; 
16 Jan, 1860 ; s. of Maharaja Maheshwar 
Singh Bahadur, twice married, two s. one 
d . Is head of the Maithil Brahmans in India. 
Bduc. : Durbhanga, Muzaffarpore and Be- 
nares, and privately under tho lato Sir Chester 
Maenaghtcu, Principal, Rajkot College*. 
Appointed Assistant Magistrate (Indian 
Statutory Civil Service), 1877 , resigned, 
1885, to manage his own extensive estates ; 
received title. Raja Bahadur, 29 May 1886 ; 
was exempted from attendance in Civil 
Courts, under Government Notification, 14 
May 1888 ; 1888-90, seat in Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council as representative of Landowners 
of Bengal and Behar ; succeeded to the 
g&ddee of Raj Durbhanga on decease of his 
brother, 1898 ; received title Maharaja Baha- 
dur, 1898 ; Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council; five times and six times President 
of British Indian Association ; Life Pres., 
Behar Landholders’ Association, and Life 
Pres,, Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, by which 
he was elected to be the chief of the orthodox 
Hindus of India ; mado hereditary Maharaj 
Bahadur, 1907 ; hereditary Maharajadhiraj, 
1920 ; has restored and constructed temples 
destroyed by the earthquake of 1902 in Kama* 
khya, Assam, Sylhut and other places ; has 
constructed the Rajnagar Palace at a cost of 
£160,000 ; it is the finest example of oriental 
architecture in Bengal since the Mogul 
period ; has constructed magnificent tem- 
ples at Darbhanga, Patna, Rajnagar, Bho- 
wara, Kamakhya, Lahore, etc. ; possesses one 
of the best libraries in India ; Kaisar-i-Hind 
Gold Medal, 1900 ; a Member of Indian 
Police Commission, and of Indian Famine 
Trust ; Pres, of the Prince of Wales’ Recep- 
tion Committee for Bengal, 1905; Member, 
Executive Council, Bihar and Orissa, 1912- 
17; President, Hindu University Sooiety, 
1913 ; President, Indian Industrial Con- 
ference, 1908 ; President, Religious Con- 
vention (Parliament of Religions) held at 
Calcutta, 1910. and at Allahabad, 1911; 
President, All-India Hindu Conference, April 
1915 ; President, Bengal Landholders' Asso- 
ciation ; Presented 5 aeroplanes during the 
war; Member, Council of State ; D. Litt. 
(Benares Hindu University) 1922; Trustee 
to the All-India Victoria Memorial. Heir : s. 
Maharaja Kumar Kameshwara Singh, 6. 
28 Nov. 1907. Recreations : Chess. Address : 
Durbhanga, India ; other Palaces at Raj- 
nagar, Calcutta, Simla, Patna, Allahabad, 
Benares, Muzaffarpore, Purneah, Ranchi and 
Hardwar. 

DUTT, Amar NATH, B.A., B.L., M.L.A., s. of 
late Mr. Durga Dass Dutt and Srimati Jugal 
piohiuf Dutt, Advocate, Calcutta Hgh Court. 
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b. 19 May 1875. m. Srimati linear! Ghosn, 
1897, daughter, Sandhyatara, born 1902 ; 
son, Asok Nath, b. 1906. Bduc : Salkia A.S. 
School, Howrah, Rlpon and Municipal Schools, 
Metropolitan Institution and Presidency Coll., 
Calcutta; was Chairman, Local Board ; Mem- 
ber, District Board ; Secretary, People’s 
Association, District Association, Central 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Burdwan ; elected 
Member, Court of the University of Delhi 
and Elected Member, Indian Legislative 
Assembly ; was President, Bengal Postal 
Conference and All India Telegraph Union 
and was editor of monthly magazine Alo. 
Address: 44 lturkl Alny,” Keshabpur, Burd- 
wan. 

DYER, James Ferguson, M A , P I.E. (1929) ; 
ITS Officiating Commissioner, Nagpur 
Division. Joined ICS, in 1902 and arrived 
in India In 190‘f , Asstt, Commissioner, 
Registrar in the Judicial Commissioner’s Court 
and Settlement Officer from 1903 to 1915; 
3rd Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, 1916 ; 
Deputy Commissioner, 1017, Commissioner 
of Settlement and Director of Land Records, 

O P. , and Officiating Commissioner, 1926. 
Address Nagpur, Central Provinces, 

EASTLEY, Charles Mortimer, Solicitor and 
Notary Public, b. 2 September I860, m. Esme 
Beryl Chester Wintle. Bduc Paignton 
Devon, England ; La Villa, Ouchy, Lausanne, 
Switzerland, Dr. F Schiller, Allee 5. Coburg, 
Germany. Served in the Great War from 
1914-1919 as Lieut. R F.A. (T.F.) m India; 
as an Observer and Pilot in R.F.C. and as a 
Pilot in the R.A.F. against the Mohmands on 
the N.W.F. in 1916; against the Marri in 
Baluchistan in 1917; against the Turks at 
Aden in 1918 ; against the Afghans m 1919. 
Address ; C /o Little cfe Co., Solicitors and 
Notaries Public, Central Bank Building, 
Bombay. 

EWBANK, Robert Benson, B.A. (Oxou), 
C.I.E. (1924), I.C.S., Colleotor of 

Hyderabad b. 22 Oct. 1883. m. Frances 
Helen, d. of Rev. W. F. Simpson of Caldbock, 
Cumberland. Bduc: Queen’s Coll., Oxford. 
Asst. Coll, rnd Aset. Pol. Agent, 1907; 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bombay, 
1912-20 ; Secretary to Imperial Committee on 
Co-operation, 1920-24 Deputy Secretary 
to Gov, of India successively In Commerce, Rev. 
andAgric.. P. W.D. and Education, Health 
and Land Departments, 1924; Secretary, Colo- 
nies Committee, London 1925. Officiated as 
Private Secretary to H. E. Lord Reading, 
Secretary, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 1926. 
Publications: Bombay Co-operative Manual 
and Indian Co-operative Studies. Addrstt: 
Hyderabad, Sind, 

EWENS, Stanley R. (Adopted Indian name, 
Jaya Veera) Lieut, Commissioner, Salvation 
Army, Territorial Commander for Eastern 
India and Burma. Headquarters, Calcutta. 
b. 15th Feb. 1867. nt. StafT Captain Nellie 
Swinfen (1923). Became an offleef* of the 
S. A. in 1884 (out of Notting Hill, London) 
Has previously done S. A. service In South 
America, Ceylon and Great Britain and as 
under Foreign Secretary at the Army's 

I International Headquarters and held important 
positions at the S, A, National Headquarters , 
London. 
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FARIDKOT. H. H. Farzand-i-Saadat Nishan ] Trustee of the Aligarh College, a Vice- 
Hazrat-Kaisar-i- Hind, Brar Bans, Raja President of the All-India Muslim League, 


Har Indar Singh Bahadur of. fr. 1915, g. in 
1919 rules one of the Sikh States of the 
Punjab. Address: Faridkot, Punjab. 

FARRAN, Arthur Courtney, M.A., B.A. 
(1911), F. R. Hist. Society, Professor of 
History, Deccan College, Poona, b. June, 15, 
1890. Educ ; Trinity Coll., Dublin, * Address ; 
Deccan College, Poona. 

FATEH ALI-KHAN, HON. HAJEE, NAWAB 
KIzilbash, C.I.E. b. 1862. S. to headship 
of Kizllbashes, 1896. Placed himself and 
hi« great clan at disposal of Government for 
Chltral campaign, and induced many of tribes 
across border to adopt attitude of pacific non- 
intervention. For this service, received 3,000 
acres of land in Chenab Canal Colony for 
settlement of his followers; has served on 
Punjab*Legistative Council; representative of 
Punjab at Famine Conference, 1897 ; Life 
President of Anjuraani-Islamia, Lahore, and 
Imamia Association of Punjab ; a Councillor 
of Aitchison Chiefs* College , Lahore ; Fellow 
of Punjab University, Trustee of Aligarh Col- 
lege; Heir: s. Nisor All Khan. Address : 
Aitchison Chiefs* Coll., Lahore. 

FAWCUS, George Ernest, M.A. (Oxon), 
C.I.E. (1927), O.JLE. (1923), V. D. (1923), 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa, b. 12 March 1885. m. (1911) Christine, 
d. of Walter Dawes, J P. of Rye, Sussex. 
Educ.: Winchester College and New College, 
Oxford. Joined the I.E.3. 1909 ; Director of 
Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa, since 
1917. Address: Patna, E.I.R, 

FAZULBHOY CURRIMBHOY, Sir (1913) 
C.B.E. (1920) ; Merchant andMiilowner.fr. 
4 Oct. 1872. m. Bai Sakinabai, d. of the late 
Mr. Datoobhoy Ebrahim. Educ.: privately. 
Municipal Corporator for over 21 years; 
Chairman, Standing Committee (1910-11) ; 
President, 1914-15; Represented Bombay 
Millowners* Association on Bombay Prov. 
Council, 1910-12 and Bombay Mahomedans 
on Imperial Legislative Council, 1913-16; 
represented Bombay Corpn. on Board of tho 
Prince of Wales Museum of W. India ; Hon 
Secretary, Bombay Presidency War Relief 
Fund. Appointed by Government Member 
of various Committees and Commissions, 
chief being the Weights and Measures Com- 
mittee, Committee on the education of Fac- 
tory Employes, and the Commission for Life 
Saving Appliances ; invited by Government 
to be one of the three delegates from 
India to the International Financial 
Conference at Brussels, convened by the 
Council of the League of Nations, 1920. 
Connected with many of the principal 
industrial concerns jn Bombay, and a Mem- 
ber erf the Local Board of the Imperial Bank 
of India, Chairman, Indian Merchants' Cham- 
ber and Bureau, 1914-15. An active Member 
of the Committee of the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association, being Chairman, 1907-8. Fellow 
of the Bombay University. A keen advocate 
of education, particularly of Mahomedans. 
Afembej: of the Anjuman-J-Islam, Bombay, a 


a Member of the Committee of the Moslem 
University Foundation Association. Sheriff 
of Bombay, 1926. Address: Pedder Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

FAZL-T-HUSAIN, The Hon. Mian Sir, Kt. 
(1925). K.C. I. E., B.A. (Punjab), M.A. 
Cantab.), Bar-at-Law (Gray’s Inn) ; Revenue 
(Member, Punjab Government, fr. 14 Jupe 
1877. m. eldest d. of Mian Nurahmad Khan. 
Educ. : Abbottabad, Govt. College, Lahore, 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. Practised 
in Sialkot, 1901-5; In the Punjab High 
Court, Lahore, 1905-20 ; Presdfc., High 
Court Bar Association, 1919-20 ; Professor 
and Principal, Ixlatnia College, 1907-8 ; 
Secretary, lslamia College, 1906-18 ; Fellow, 
Punjab University ,1909-1920 ; Syndic Punjab 
University, 1912-1921 ; represented Punjab 
University on Legislative Council, 1917-20; 
President. All-India Mahomedan Educational 
Confce.. 1922; started Muslim League, 1905 ; 
Title of K.B. 1919 ; President, Punjab Prov. 
Conference, 1916 ; elected to Punjab 
Legislative Council, 1920. Apptd. Minister of 
Education, Punjab, 1921, re-elected unopposed 
to Punjab Legis. Council, 1923 ; re-appointed 
Minister of Education, Punjab, 1924. Temp, 
additional Member of Council, II. E. The 
Governor-General of India’s Council, Aug. 
1925. Re-appointed Minister of Education, 
Nov. 1925; Apptd. Revenue Member, Punjab, 
1920. Leader of the House Bince July 1926; 
Member of the Indian Delegation to tho 
League of Nations 1927. Address : 7 Lytton 
Road, Lahore. 

FILOSE, Lt.-Col. Clement, M.V.O.; Military 
Sec. to Maharaja of Gwalior, since 1901; 
fr. 1853. Educ. : Carmelite Monastery, Clon- 
dalkln ; Carlow College. Entered Gwalior 
State service, 1872; Lt.-Col., 1903; Assistant 
Inspector-Gen., Gwalior Police and General 
Inspecting Officer, 1893-97; A.-D.-C. to the 
Maharaja Scindia, 1899-1901. Address : 
Gwalior. 

FORSTER, Martin Onslow, Ph. D. (Wurz- 
burg), D. Sc. (London), F. I. C., F. R. S. 
(1905) ; Director, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore (1922). fr. 1872. Educ.: Private 
schools; Finsbury Technical College, Wurz- 
burg Univ. ; Central Technical College, South 
Kensington. Asstfc. Prof, of Chemistry, Royal 
College of Science, 1902-13 ; Director, Salters’ 
Institute of Industrial Chemistry, 1918-22 ; 
Hon. Secretary, Chemical Society, 1904-10 ; 
Treasurer, 1915-22 ; Longstaff Medallist, 
1915; President of Chemistry Section, British 
Association, 1921; President, Indian Science 
Congress, 1925. Publications : Contribu- 
tions to Transactions of the Chemical Society, 
Address : Hebbal, Bangalore. 

FOULQUIER, RT. REV. EUGENH CHARLES 
Vicar Apostolic of Northern Burma and Titu- 
lar Bishop of Corydallus, since 1906. b. 1866. 
Address : Mandalay. 

FREKE, Cecil George, B.A. (Cantab) ; B.Sc . 
(Lond.) F.S.S.; I.C.S., Dy. Secretary, Govt, of 
Bombay, Finance Deptt. 1926, fr, a Oc$oJ>er 
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1887. m. Judith Mary Mars ton. Educ. ; i 
Merchant Taylor's School, London. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Entered I.C.S. 1912. 
Under-Secretary, Government of India, 
Commerce and Industries Department 1919 ; 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, 1921-1920. Address: Secretariat, 
Bombay. 

FREMANTLE, Sir Selwyn Howe, Kt. (1925); 
C.I.E. (1915) ; C.S.I. (1920) I.C.S., Senior 
Member, Board of Revenue, U.P. b. 11 Aug, 
1869. m. to Vera. d. of H. Marsh, C.I.E. 
Kduc. Eton and Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S. , 1890 ; Settlement Officer, 
Bareilly, 1898 ; Registrar, Co-operative Socie- 
ties, 1907 ; Magte. and Colir. Allahabad. 
1913; Commissioner, Bareilly, 1918; Con- 
troller of Passages, 1919; Commissioner, 
Meerut, 1919. Member, Board of Revenue, 
U.P., 1020. Publications : Jtai Barelli Settle- 
ment Report 1896; Bareilly Settlement Report 
1902 ; Report on Supply of Labour to facto- 
ries, 1905 ; A Policy of Rural Education, 
1915. Address ; Lucknow, U. P. 

FROOM, Sir Arthur Henry, Kt. cr. 1922; 
Member of the Council of State, India, since 
1921 ; 8. of lato Henry Froom, b. 1 
Jan. 1873. m. 1st 1905, Effie Id. 1924) y. d. 
of late Thomas Bryant, F.lt.C.S. ; 2nd 1925, 
Isabel Patricia, d. of R. Manners Downie, 
Kuntsford. Educ ; St. Paul’s School. Entered 
service of P. <fc O.S.N.Co., 1890 ; Superinten- 
dent, P. A O. S. N. Co., Bombay, 1912-16 ; 
Partner, MackinnonMackenzie & Co., Bombay, 
since 1916 ; Trustee, Port of Bombay, 1912-24 ; 
Chairman, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 

1920 ; Member, Imperial Legislative Council, 

1921 ; Member, Indian Mercantile Marine 
Committee, India, 1923-24 ; Member, Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, India, 1924 ; Member, 
Central Advisory Council, Railways, India; 
J.P. Bombay. Address ; Mont Blanc, Dadysctt 
Hill, Bombay. 

FYSON, rHILIP FURLEY, M.A, (Cantab) 
F. L. S., Principal, Pres. Coll., Madras. 
b. 1877, m. Diana Ruth Wilson, 1914. Educ : 
Loretto School ; Sidney Sussex College, 
Carabridgo (Scholar) Professor of Botany, 
Presidency, College, Madras, 1914-1921. 
Fubheattons : “ Flora of the Nilgirl and Pulney 
Hill-tops,” “ Botanv for India,”; Address : 
Presidency College, Houso Madras, 

FYZEE RAHAMIN,*S., Artist, b. 19 Dec. 1880 
m. Atiya Begum II. Fyzee, sister of Her High- 
ness Nazi! Raflya Begum of Janjira. Educ : 
School of the Royal Academy of Arts, London 
and privately with John Sargent, R.A., and Sir 
Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., London. Exhibi- 
tor at the Royal Academy Annual Exhibitions ; 
privately at the Gallery George Petit in Paris, 
Goupils’ and Arthur Tooth’s in London, 
Knoedlers’, Andersons’ New York and at 
the Palace of Fine Arts in San France 
Co, U. S. America. In 19125 this 
National Gallery of British Art acquired 
two paintings for their permanent collection, 
now hung in the Tate Gallery, Milbank. In 
1926 and 1927, painted the first dome m the 
Imperial Secretariat in New Delhi, for Several 
years Art Advisor to H. H. the Gaokwar 
of Baroda. The existence of the Baroda 


Art Gallery and its collection was made at 
his suggestion and mainly under his supervi- 
sion. Publications. History of the Bene- 
Israelites of India. Address : •* Aiwan-e- 

Rif’at, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

GAGE, Andrew Thomas, C.I.E., M.A., B.Sc., 
M.B., F.L.S. ; Lt.-Col., I.M.S. ; Director, Bota- 
nical Survey of India ; Supdfc., Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Calcutta, since 1906. b. 1871 ; 
Educ. : Grammar School , Old Aberdeen ; 
University of Aberdeeu; Assistant to Profes- 
sor of Botany, University of Aberdeen, 1894- 
96 ; entered I.M.S. , 1897 ; Curator of Her- 
barium, Calcutta Botanic Gardens, 1898. 
Address: Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta. 

GA JENDRAG ADKAR, ASHVATTHAMA BALA* 
OHARYA, M A., Ph. D., M.R.A.S. Professor of 
Sanskrit, Klphmstone College, Bombay, b, 
1 Oct. 1892. m. Miss Kamalabai Shaligram 
of Satara. Educ: Satara High School. 
Satara and the Deccan College. Poona. Stood 
First in the First (.'lass in B.A., and carried 
off many prizes and scholarships during 
t lie College and University Carreer. Ap- 
pointed Assistant to Professor cf Sanskrit 
at Elphinvtone Coll. Septr. 1915 ; lecturer 
on Sanskrit at Karnatak College, Dh&rwar, 
1917 ; apptd. Prof, of Sanskrit, Elphinstone 
College in 1920. Publications : Critical edi- 
tions of many Sanskrit classics for the use of 
U niversity students which include Kalidasa’s 
ltitusamhara ; Kalidasa's Shakuntala ; Bana’s 
Harsacharita ; Dandin’s Dashakumara 
Charita ; Bhatta Naray ana’s Venisamhara, 
etc. Address : Maharaja Building, Bombay 4. 

GAJJAN SINGH, Sardar Bahadur, O.B.E., 
Member, Legislative Assembly (1920). 
b. January 1864. Educ.: Ludhiana and 
Lahore ; Practised at the bar from 1884 to 
1920; was leader of Ludhiana District 
Bar ; President, Managing Committee 
Malwa Khalsa High School, Ludhiana, 
Senior. Vice-President, District Board, Lud- 
hiana, Vice-Presidents Central Co-operativo 
Bank, Ludhiana, Magte. 1st Class and Member, 
Punjab Legislative Council from 1913-20. 
and District Board, Jagir and Landholder ; 
an Hon. Extra Asstt. Commissioner, awarded 
Sword of Honour and seat in Durbar for war 
services ; mentioned in despatches. Author 
of the Punjab Juvenile Smoking Bill, which 
was passed. Address : Ludhiana. 

GANDHI, Manmohan Purushottam, M.A., 
Secretary, Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta ; India ; Secy , Indian Port Trustee’s 
Association, Calcutta ; Secy., Indian Steel 
Agents’ Association, Calcutta, Registrar, 
Indian Chamber of Commerce Tribunal of 
Arbitration, Calcutta ; Sccy , Board of Control 
to the East India Jute Association, Calcutta ; 
s of late Purushottam Kahanji Gandhi, of 
Limbdi, (Kathiawar) ; 6. 5th November 1901. 
m. 1926, Rambhagauri, d. of Sukhlal Chhagan- 
ial Shah of Wadhwan. Joined Government 
of Bombay, Labour Office, as Statistical Asstt. 
1926 ; Indian Currency League, Bombay, as 
Asstt. Secretary, 1926, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, 1926, Publications : A 
Mercantile Marine for India — a paper read 
before the Indian Economic Conference, 1925, 
Foreign capital in India — a joint paper yea4 
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before the Indian Economic Conference 1926 ; 
Modern. Economics of Indian Taxation — 
being the Sir Manubhai Mehta Prize Essay, 
1924. The Indian Cotton Textile Industry 
from the earliest times to the present day — 
being the Bombay University Ashbumcr 
Prize Essay. 1926. Address : c/o Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, 135, Canning Street, 
Calcutta, India. 

GANDHI, Mohandas Karamohand, Bar.-at- 
law (Inner Temple), ft. 2nd October 1869, 
Educ. at Rajkote, Bhavnagar, and London . 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa. Was in charge of an Indian 
ambulance corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt in Natal. During the greai 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign in Kaira district. 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement 
{4918-10) and the non-co-operation campaign 
(1920) in addition to associating himself with 
the Khilaf&t agitation (1919-21). Mas cham- 
pioned the cause of Indians abroad, notably 
those in South and East Africa. Sentenced 
to six years’ simple imprisonment in March 
1922 ; released Feb. 4, 1924. President 
of the Indian National Congress, 1926. Publi- j 
cations Indian Home Rule," “Universal 
Dawn,” Young India.” Address: Satya- 
grahaghram, Sabarmati, B. B. & C. I. 
Railway. 

GANDHI, NAOAnDAS PlltSHOTTAM. M.A,, 
B,Sc., University Professor and Head of 
Department of Mining and Metallurgy, Benares 
Hindu University, Benares, India 5 of late 
Purshottam Kalian ji Gandhi of Llmbdi, 
(Kathiawar); h. 22nd December 1886; m 1906, 
Shivkunvar d. of Sheth Bhudar Lalchand, 
Ranpur ; Educ . Bahauddin College, Juna- 
gad, Wilson College, Bombay. Joined 
Messrs. Jamal Bros , as Mining Engineer 
In Burma in 1914 ; joined Tata Iron A Steel 
Co., 1916; was appointed General Manager 
of Messrs. Tata Sons, Ltd., In Tavoy (Lower 
Burma), where Wolfram Mining was 
carried on during the Great War ; joined 
Benares Hindu University as Ulnverslty 
Professor of Geology, Mining and Metallurgy 
In 1919. Address * Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity, Benares, India. 

GANGULI, Suprakash, nephew of the poet, 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore; Artist M.R.A.8. 

i Lond.) Curator, Museum and Ait Gallery, 
iaroda. b. 8th May 1886, tn. 8rlmati 
Tanujabala Devi, grand-daughter of the late 
C. K. Tagore. Education. : Doveton College, 
Calcutta, subsequently visited Europe chiefly 
for the study of Fine Arts and Archaeology. 
With the idea of gaining a wider knowledge 
in the above subjects he held a temporary 
post in the Imperial Archaeological Survey 
under late Dr. B. B. Spooner, Dy. Director - 
General of Archaeology in India. Here lie 
spent about 6 years doing the work of photo- 
graphing and listing of the Ancient Monuments 
in the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
Assam and Chota Nagpur and of studying 
ancient Indian Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and branches. Publica- 
tions: Under preparation 1. A monograph 
pq Mags and Ragipis with 30 colour reproduc- 


tions of old paintings. 2. A monograph on 
Rajput and Kangra Paintings with 12 illus- 
trations. 3. Influence of Japanese Art 
on the Modern Bengal School. 4. A short 
history on the art of brocade weaving in 
Gujarat, 6. Moghul textiles. 6. Lacquer- 
work in India. Address : Pushpabag, 
Baroda. 

GEDDIS, Andrew, J. P., James Finlay & Co„ 
Limited, b. 11th July 1886. m. Jean Baikie 
Gunn, d. of Dr. Gunn, George Square, Edin- 
burgh. Educ : George Watson’s College, 
Edinburgh. Joined James Finlay & Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, 1907 , Chairman, The Finlay Mills, 
Ltd., Swan Mills, Ltd , Gold Mohur Mills 
Ltd., Director, Bank of India, Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, j.926 ; 
Millowncrs’ Association’s representative op 
Port Trust. Address : Sudaipa Villa, Nepean 
Sea Road. Malabar Rill. 

GENNINGS, John Frederick, Bar-at-Law 
(Middle Temple, 101 1) ; Director of Infor- 
mation and Labour Intelligence, Bombay, 
and Acting Commissioner of Workmen’s 
Compensation, ft 21 Sept , 1885. m. Edith 
d of T. J Wallis, Esq , ot Croydon, Surrey, 
and Aldeburgh, Suffolk, Educ : Aske’y 
Hatcliam and Dulwich. Entered 
journalism in 1902 and served on the 
Editorial Staffs of the Morning Leader, 
Ster, Dali v Mail and Daily Telegraph. Army 
(2/5th Buffs, and R. G. A ), 1916-1919 ; War 
Office. M. I. 7 b. Propaganda Section, from 
Aug. 1916 to Feb. 1917. Director of Informa- 
tion, Dec. 1920 ; Ag. Director of the Labour 
Office In addition, July 1925 to March 1926, 
Since that date in charge of combined 
ottices as Director of Information and 
Labour Intelligence. Address : Secretariat, 
Bombay. 

GHOSAL, Mrs. (Srimati Svarna KumarI 
Devi) ; d. of Maharshi Dcbendra Nath Tagore 
and sister of Sir Rabindranath Tagore, ft. 
1857. m. late J. Ghosal, Zemindar. Before 
twenty published a novel anonymously; soon 
after became editor of “Bharti” (first woman 
editor in India), a Bengali magazine which 
she still conducts. Address : Old Ballygunge 
Road, Calcutta. 

GHOSE, The Hon. Mr. Justice Oharu Chun- 
der, Judge, Calcutta High Court, since 
July. 1919. ft. 4 February 1874. Eduo . ; 
Presidency College, Oaloutta. m. Nlrmal 
Nolinl, d. of the late Protap Chunder Bose. 
Vakil, Calcutta, 1898. Called to the Bar tn 
England, 1907. Address: High Court, 
Calcutta. 

GHOSH, Rai Bahadur Devkndra Nath.B.A. 
(Honours); Beereswar Mltter Gold Medallist 
of Calcutta Unlv. (1911). ft. December 18, 
1868. m. Miss Sushila KumarI, d. of late Mr. G. 
C. Ray, Dy. Auditor- General, Finance Dept. 
Educ : Hindu School, General Assembly’s 
Institution and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Joined Finance Department, Government of 
India, March 1891. Elected Fellow of the 
Royal Statistical Society, London, 1909, of the 
Royal Economic Society, London, 1911, and 
Member of the Board of Agriculture in India, 
1921, of the Indian Economic Association, 
19? 1, and of the Bengal Eoouopjfp Society, 
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1925. Publications: Various departmental 
publications relating to Sea-borne, Inland 
and Land frontier Trade, Agricultural, 
Financial, Judicial. Administrative, Indus- 
trial and Prices Statistics. Director of 
Statistics with Government of India, 1921 ; 
Deputy Director of Commercial Intelligence, 
1923 ; retired in June 1929. Statistician to 
the Royal Commission on agriculture, Octo. 

1926. Address ; 26, Nyan Cliand Dutt Street, 
Calcutta. 

GHUZN a VJ, Tuk Hon Hadji Sir Abdul 
Karim Abu Ahmed Khan, Kt., (1928), 
M L.r , Zemindar and band-owner ; Minisler, 
Government ot Bengal. b 25 August 1872 
Educ : St Peters School, Exmouth, Devon - 
shite. Messrs. Wren and Gurney’s Institu- 
tion, London Univeisities of Oxford 
and Jena (Germany), At an eaily age 
sent to a public school in England , appeared 
at the I. (J. S. examination in 1890, after 
which finished his career in the Universities 
of Oxford and Jena. Travelled almost all 
over the continent of Europe, where a number 
of years were spent for Education purposes 
in Germany, France & Italy. Returned 
to India 1894 and settled on ids estates handed 
down by his ancestors Fatclnlad Khan 
Gliuznln Lohani, brother ot Oramn Khan 
Ghuznin Lohani, the last independent Afghan 
Chieftain of Bengal Kepiescnted the whole of 
E. B. & Assam in both Moslem & Hindu 
interests in the old Imperial Legislative 
Council (1909-12). Kepiescnted the whole J 
of Bengal in Moslem interests in Viceroy’s 1 
Council (1913-16). Was sent on a political 
mission to the Court of ex-King Hussein of 
Hedjaz as well as to Palestine and Syria to 
enquire into the question of Pilgrim Traffic 
(1913). Appointed Minister, Government of 
Bengal, on 1st January 1924. Again up- 
jointed Minister, Goa eminent of Bengal, on 
26th January 1927. Created Kniglit Bachelor 
1928. Address North House, Dilduar, 
Myinensingh , Writer’s Building, Calcutta. 

GiDHOUR, Maharaja Bahadur Chandra 
Moulksrwar Prasad Singh, Maharaja 
Bahadur op Gidhour. b. 1890. m. 1913. < 
Has been a Member of District Board, 1 
Monghyr; Vice-Chairman, Local Board and , 
an Honorary Magistrate with independent 
powers (to try cases singly). Member of 
Legislative Council, Bihar and Orissa, since 
1920. Ascended thfc Gadi on 21st Novem- 
ber 1923. Title of Maharaja Bahadur made 
hereditary in 1877. has a Son and heir-Maha- 
raj Kumar Chandra Clioor Singh, Address: 
Srivilas, Gidhour. District Monhgyr. 

GIDNEY, Henry Albert John, Lt.-Col., 

I. M.S. (retired); F.R.C.S.; F.R.S.; D.O. 
(Oxon.) ; F.R.S.A. (London) ; D.P.H. (Cantab) 

J. P..M.L.A. Ophthalmic Surgeon.6.9 June 1873. 
Educ. : at Calcutta, Edinburgh R. College, I 
University College Hospital, London, Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. Post Graduate Lecturer, 
in Ophthalmology, Oxford University (1911). 
Entered I.M.S., 1898. Served in China Expe- 
dition, 1900-01, N. E. Frontier, l9l3,N. W. 
Frontier, 1914-15 (wounded). Publications; 
Numerous works on Ophthalmic Surgery. 
President-in-Chief, Anglo-Indian and Domi- 


ciled European Association, India ; President, 
Ango-lndian and Domiciled European Associa- 
tion (Bengal) ; Leader of 1925 Anglo-Indian 
Deputation to England ; Accredited leader of 
tlic Domiciled Community in India and Burma; 
Member of Legislative Assembly. Address : 28, 
Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

GILBERT- LODGE, Captain Edward Morton, 
F.S.I., F.I.A., F.A.I., J.P. 6. 23 Jan. 1880. 
in. May d. of Thomas Spencer, Esq. of Nor- 
wood, London, S. E Educ : at Sydney, 
N. S. Wales, Australia. Private practice, 
London, 1903-1914, Royal Engineer, 
April 1915— May 1920,then retiring to Reserve 
with rank of Captain; Asst. Land Acquisi- 
tion Officer, Bombay, May-Nov. 1920; 
Land Manager, Development Directorate, 
Nov. 1920 to Dec. 1925. Address : Churchgate 
Street. 

GILROY, Major Paul K niohton, M. C. (1917) 
M. D., jb'.K C S , l.M 8 , Superintendent, St 
George’s Hospital, Bombay, b. June 7, 1885 
in. Miss W H. Walker. Educ : Cambridga 
(Selwyn Coll.) and St. George’s Hospital 
Hyde Park. Entered 1 M.S , Jan. 29, 1910. 
Address’ 10 Rocky Hill Flats, Lands End 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

GJNWALA, SIR Padamji Pestonji, kt (1927), 

B. A. (His Tripos, Cambridge), Barrister at 
Law , President, Indian Tariff Board, b. 
Nov. 1875. in Fieiiny Bezonji Educ.. Govt. 
High School and Gujarat College, Alime-, 
dubad, Trimtv College, Cambridge, Called 
to the Bar 1899 . Advocate, Chief Court; 
of bower Burma, 1903 , Asst Govt Advocate 
1913; Secry., Legii Council, Burma, 1916, 
resigned 1920. President, Rangoon Munici- 
pal Corporation 1922-23, Member Legis. Assem- 
bl v, 1921-23, Member, Indian T.uitf Board, 
1923, President, 1926. Address' Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Government of India. 

GTANGY, Bertrand Jvmfb, cm. (1924). 
Foreign and Political Department, Govern- 
ment of India, b. 3 1st December 1882. rn. 
1914, Grace Steele. Educ. Clifton; Monmouth; 
Exeter College. Oxford, indiau Civil Service, 
Adtlress Delhi and Simla. 

GLANCY, Sir Reginald Isidore Robert,C.3.I. 
(1921), C.T.E., Agent to the Governor-General, 
Central India (1924). b. 1874 ; tn. Helen 
Adelaide, d. of Edward Miles. Bowen House. 
Educ.: Clifton College; Christ Church, 
Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1896; Settlement 
Officer, Bannu, 1903, Political Agent, 1907 ; 
First Asstt. Resident, Hyderabad, 1909 ; 
Finance Member of Council. H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Government, 1911-1921 ; Resident in 
Baroda, 1922 ; President of the Cabinet, 
Jaipur, 1923. Address : Indore, 

GLASCOTT, John Richard Donovan, 

C. I.E. (1926), Agent Burma Railways 

6. 10 June 1877. in. Verner Q£Reilly 

Blackwood. Educ.: Bedford and Dublin 
Price Wills and Reeves, Railway and Port 
Contractors, 1898-1901 ; B. N. Rly., 1901- 
1903; Burma Railways, 1903 to date; 
prior to being Agent was Chief Engineer, 
1918 to March 1920. Address : 2 C, Fytche 
Road, Rangoon. 
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GOLDSMITH, .Rev. Malcolm George, Mis- 
sionary of C.M.S. in Madr&B and Hyderabad, 
Deccan, b. 1849. Educ, : Kensington Pro* 
priefcary Grammar School; St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge. Ordained, 1872; C.M.S. 
Missionary, Madras, 1872-78 ; Calcutta, 1874- 
75 ; Principal, Harris School, Madras , 1883-91 ; 
Hyderabad, 1891-09; Hon. Canon, St. George’s 
Cathedra), Madras, 1905. Address : Royapet 
House, Uoyapet tah , Madras. 

GONDAL, His Highness maharaja Thakore 
Sahib Sehri Bhagwat Sinhjbf. of, G.C.l E., 
K.C.I.E , b. 1865 s. of late Thakoro Saheb 
Sargramjl of Gondal, m 1881, Nandkmerba, 
0. 1., d. of H. H. Maharana of Dharampore, 
Educ.' Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot; Edin Univ. 
Hon. LL. D. (Edin.) 1887 , M. B., and C. M 
(Edin.) 1892 , M R C 1\, (Edin ) 1892 , D C L. 
(Oxon.) 1892 ; M. D. (Edin ) 1895 ; V R C 1\, 
(Edin.) 1895 : F C V and S. B. 1913, Fellow of 
University of Bombay 1885 ; F R S.E. 
1909; M.R.A.S., M.R.I. (Great Britain and 
Ireland). H.P.A.C. Publication : Journal of a 
Visit to England ; A Short History of Aryan 
Medical Science. Address: Gondal, Kathia- 
war. 

GODWIN, Charles Alexander Campbell, 
Major-General, C.B., (1924), C.M G. (1918) 
D.S.O, (1917); G.OC. Peshawar Dist, 
b. 1873. m. Catherine, d. of Colonel, 
V. Milward, M.P., for Worcester. Educ at 
Westward Ho and Sandhurst. Joined Suffolk 
Regt. on unattached list In 1895 ; 1st Madras 
Lancers, 1896 ; transferred 3rd Punjab 
Cavalry, 1898 ; Waziristan Militia and Opera- 
tions in TV aziristan, 1900; Staff College, 
1908-09 ;Bde. Major, Meerut Cavalry Brigade ; 
S.S.O. 2 Mhow, 1914 ; Great War, France, 
1914-17; Palestine, 1917-19; War Office, 
1920 ; late A.D.C. to the King * Order of the 
Nile (3rd Class) 1918 ; Order El Nahda (2nd 
Claes), 1918; French War Cross (1919); 
Commanded Secunderabad Cavalry Brigade, ! 
1921-23 M. G. Cavalry, 1923-26 Command - 
dant staff College, Quetta, 1920-27. Address: 
Flagstaff House, Peshawar. 

GOODE, Walter Samuel, C.I.E., I.C.9 , B.A. 
(Hon.) Adelaide University 1898, B A. (Hon.) , 
Cambridge 1901. b. 25 Nov. 1878. m. Jean 
Reed Beatson Bell (deceased). Educ ; Way 
College, Adelaide. I.C.S. General line, 
Deputy Chairman, Calcutta Corporation. 
Officiating Chairman, Calcutta Corporation ; 
Secretary, Local Self-Government Department 
of Bengal. Officiating Chairman, Calcutta 
Improvement Trust. Publications : Municipal, 
Calcutta. Address : Magistrate’s House, 
Allpore, Calcutta. 

GOSCHEN, His Excellency Viscount George 
Joachim op Hawkhurst, G.C.I.E. (1924), 
C.B.E (1918), V. D., Governor of Madras, b. 
1866, e. s. of 1st Viscount Goschen and Lucy. 
d. of John Dailley ; 8. father 1907. m. 1893. 
Lady Evelyn Gathorne-Hardy, 5th d. of 1st 
Earl of Cranbrook ; two d, Educ. : Rugby ; 
BalUol Coll, Oxford. Was Private Secretary 
to Governor of N. S. Wales, and (unpaid) 
to his father at Admiralty ; Joint Parliamen- 
tary Secretary, Board or Agriculture, 1918 ; 
M. P. (C.) E. Griudstead, Sussex, 1895-1906 
A. D. C. to Lord Roberts, Command er-in- 


Chief ; Hon. Col. and Lt.-Col..2-5th Buffs East 
Kent Regt. A Knight of Grace of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem. Heir : b . Hon. Sir W. 
H. Goschen, K. B. E. Address: Government 
House, Madras. 

GOSWAMI, Kumar Tulsi Chandra, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Zemindar, Member, Legislative 
Assembly. Son of Raja Kisorilal Goswami 
of Serampore, member of first Bengal Exe- 
cutive Council, b. 1898. Educ : Presidency 
College, Calcutta, Oxford and Paris. Dele- 
gate elected by the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly to represent Tndia at the August. Session 
(1928) of the Empire Parliamentary Associa- 
tion, Canada Address : The Raj Barer, 
Serampore, Rainey Park, Ballygungo, Cal- 
cutta , Kamachha, Benares ; Puri. 

GOUR, Sir Hari Singh, Kt. (1925), M.A., D. 
Litt., D.C.L., LL.D., Member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. Barister-at-Law. b. 26 Nov. 
1872. Educ. ; Govt. High School, Saugor; 
Hislop Coll., Nagpur ; Downing Coll., Cam- 
bridge. Presdt., Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 
1918-22; First Vice-Chancellor, and Hon. D. 
Litt., Delhi University ; re-appointed 1st May 
1921-1926. Publications : I.aw of transfer in 
British India, 3 vola. (5th Edition > ; Penal 
Law of British India. 2 vols. (4th Edition) : 
Hindu Code, 3rd Edition). The Spirit of 
Buddhism; His only Love; Random Rhymes 
and other poems. Address: Nagpur, C. P. 

GOWAN, Hyde Clarendon, B A. (Oxon.); 
V.D , C. I.E., (1928); I.C.S., Chief Secretary 
to Government Central Provinces, b. 4 July 
1878. m. Edna Gowan (nee Brown). 1905; 
Educ; at Elstree School, 1889-1892; Rugby 
School, 1892-1897; New College, Oxford, 1897- 
1901 Univ. Coll., London, 1901-02. Under 
Secretary to C. P. Govt , 1904-08 ; officiated 
as Under Secretary, Commerce and Industries 
Department, Government of India, July to 
Nov. 1908 ; Settlement Officer, Hoshanga- 
bad District, 1913-17 ; Financial Secretary 
to Govt , C P , 1918-1921 ; Dy. Commissioner 
Nagpur, 1923-25 ; Financial Secretary to 
Govt., 1925-27 ; Chief Secretary, March 1927. 
Address : Nagpur. 

GRAHAM, Rev. John Anderson, M.A. (Edin.). 
D.D. (Edin.), K.I.H. Gold Medal, C.I.E.J 
Missionary of Church of Scotland, at Kalim- 
pong, Bengal, since 188ft,* Founder and Hon. 
Supdt. of St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes, b. 
1861. Educ.: Car dross Parish School; Glas- 
gow High School ; Edinburgh University, m. 
Kate McConachie (K.I.H. gold medal) who 
died 1919. Was In Home C.S. in Edinburgh, 
1877-82; graduated, 1885; ordained, 1889. Pub - 
licatiom : “ On tho threshold of three 
closed lands ” and '* The missionary expansion 
of the Reformed Churches.’ ' Address : Kalim- 
pong, Bengal. 

GRAHAM, Lancelot, M.A. (Oxon.); Bar-at 
Law; C.I.E, (1924); I. C. S., Secretary 
Legislative Dept., Govt, of India (1924). b 
18 April 1880, m. Olive Bertha Maurice 
Educ; St. Paul’s School, London and Balliol 
Coll., Oxford. Entered Indian Civil Service 
1904; Asstt. Collector, 1904; Asstt. Judge, 
1908 ; A&Btt. Legal Remembrancer, Bombay, 
1911 ; Judicial Asstt., Kathiawar, 1913 ; Joint 
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Secretary, Legislative Department, Govern- 
ment of India, 1921. Addtesa: Grindlay & 
Co., Bombay. 

GRA H AM E, William Fitzwilliam, I.C.S., Pro- 
vincial Art Officer, Supdt. of Cottage Indus- 
tries and Provincial Training Officer since 
1925. b. 1871. m. 1905 Elizabeth Dunlop 
Dunning, niece of Governor Dunlop of Maine, 
TJ. S. A. Educ.: at Charterhouse and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Supdt. and Pol. 
Officer, S. Shan States, Commissioner, Pegu 
Division in 1918 and again from Feb. 1919 
to June 1920, 1922-25. Address : Pegu Club, 
Rangoon. 

GRAY, Alexander George, Manager, Bank of 
India, Ltd. b. 1884. in. to Duleio Muriel Fannv 
Wild, 1922. Educ.: Macclesfield Grammar 
School. Parrs Bank, Ltd., Manchester and 
District ; arrived India, 1905 ; entered service 
of the Bank of India, Ltd., 1908. Address : 
14, Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

GREAVES, HON. SIR WILLIAM EWART, Kt. 
(1924) *, Judge of Calcutta High Court, since 
1914, and Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University 
since 1924. b. 1809. Educ.: Harrow, Keblc 
College, Oxford ; Asst. Master at Evelyns, nr. 
Uxbridge, 1894-99 ; called to Bar, Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1900. Address: High Court, Calcutta ; 
33, Marlborough Place, N. W. 

GREEN, Alan Michael, M A., (Oxon), I C.S. 
Collector of Customs. Bombay, b. 11 April 
1885. in. Joan, the only child of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. D. Elkin (1919). Educ : St. Paul’s School, 
London, Lincoln College, Oxford. Joined 

l. C.S. in 1909. Address: New Custom 
House, P. O. Box 453, Bombay. 

GREG SON, Likut.-Cclonel Edward Gelson, 
C.M.G., 1917; C.I.E., Deputy Inspector- 

General of Police, Punjab, b. 1877. Educ. 
Portsmouth Grammar School. Asst. Blockade 
Officer, Waziristan,1900; Poll, Officer, Mohmand 
Border, 1908; Commdt., Border Military 
Police, Peshawar, 1902-07 ; Per. Asst, to 
Inspr.-Gen.of Pol.,N. W. F., 1907-9; on 

special duty Persian Gulf, 1909-12 ; Com- 
missioner of lolice, Mesopotamia. 

GRIFFITH, Francis Charles, C.S.I. (1923), 
O.B.E. (1919), King’s Police Medal (1916); 
Insp.-Gen. of Police, Bombay Presy., 1921. 
b. 9 November 1878 ; m. Ivy Moma, 
daughter of George Jacob, I.C.S., Educ. : 
Blundell’s School, Tiverton. Joined Indian 
Police, 1898 ; Corarnr. of Police, Bombay 
1919-21. Address : Poona. 

GULAB SINGH, Reis, Sardar, M.L.A. 
Managing Director, Punjab Zamindars’ Bank, 
Ltd., Lyallpur, and Landlord, b. March I860 

m. d. of Dr. Sardar Jawahir Singh Reis of 
Lyallpur. Educ.: Government Coll., Lahore. 
Headmaster, Govt. Sandeman High School, 
Quetta, for 10 years ; Member, Lyallpur and 
Quetta Municipalities and Dist. Board, Lyall- 
pur, and Pres, of several co-operative credit 
societies and associations and elected as mem- 
ber of Legislative Assemblv. 1920, and re- 
elected In 1923 and re-elected in 1926 unoppo- 
sed Member, Finance Committee, Govern- 
ment of India. Hon Magto., Lyallpur, for 
9 years. Address : Bhawana Bazar, Lyall- 
pur Punjab. 


GULAMJILANI, Bijukhan, Sardar, Nawab 
of wai First Class Sardar of the Deccan and a 
Treaty Chief, b. 28 July 1888. m. sister of H.H. 
The Nawab Saheb Bahadur of Jaora. Educ. : 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot. Served in the 
Imperial Cadet Corps for two years, 1906-08 ; 
was Additional Member, Bombay Legis. 
Council ; and Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-1923 ; was elected Vice-President, 
Bombay Presidency Muslim League and is 
permanent President of Satara District 
Anjuman Islam. Address: The Palace. Wai 
Dist. Satara. 

GWALIOR, His highness Maharaja George 
Jiwaji rao Scindia Bahadur, b. 26th June 
1916. Succeeded to the gadi on 5th June 
1925. Address : Jal Bllas Palace, Gwalior, 
and Madho Bilas Palace, Shivapuri, C. t. 

HABIB-UL-LAH SAHIB BAHADUR, THE HON. 
Khan Bahadar Sir Muhammad, Kt. (1922). 
K.C S.I. (1927), K.C.I.E. (1924), C.I.E. (1920). 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council (1924). b. 
8ept. 22, 1869, m. Sadathun Nlsa Begum. 
Educ. : Zilla High School, Saldapet. Joined 
the Bar in 1888 ; in 1897 was presented Certi- 
ficate of Honour on the occasion of Golden 
Jubilee of the late Imperial Majesty Queen 
Victoria; from 1901 devoted whole time to 
local self-government and held the position 
of Chairman of Municipal Council, Pres., 
Taluk Board and Pies., Dist. Board ; Khan 
Bahadur, 1905 ; Member, Legislative Council, 
1909-12, appointed Temporary Member, 
Madras Executive Council, 1919; war Com* 
missioncr of Madras Corporation, 1920. Gave 
evidence before Itoyal Commn. on Decen- 
tralisation and also before Public Services 
Commn., served as a co-opted member on 
Reforms Committee, Member, Royal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services in India, 
Nov. 1923-March 1924, Member of Council 
of the Governor of Madras, 1920-24, and 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to South 
Africa, 1920-27. Address : Delhi and Simla. 

HADOW, SIR (FREDERICK) AUSTEN, KT. 
(1926), C V.O. (1922). M. Inst. C.E., M. Inst- 
Trans., V. D., Member, Ry. Board. 6-* 
5 Sep- 1873. m. Kate Louisa Margary. Educ. : 
Branksome House, God aiming, 1883-1887 , 
Charterhouse, 1887-1892; R. I. E. College. 
Coopers Hill, 1892-95. Associate Coopers 
Hill, 1895 ; Appointed Asstt. Engineer, State 
Rlya., 1895; employed as Asstt. Engineer on 
construction of new railways in Bengal, 1890- 
1902 ; Asstt. Manager, E. B. Rly., 1902-1904 ; 
Asstt. Secretary, Railway Board, 1905-1909 ; 
Manager and Enginecr-In-Chlef, B. G. J. P. 
Rly., Kathiawar, 1909-1911 ; Deputy Agent, 
N. W. Rly., Lahore, 1911-1910 ; Secretary, 
Railway Board, 1910-1919; Agent, North- 
Western Railway, 1919-24. Address : Morvyn, 
Simla, W. 

HAIDER KARRAR JAFRI, Syed., Member, 
Legis. Assembly and Astt. Manager, Court of 
Wards, Balrampur Raj. b. 8 Dec. 4879. 
Married. Educ.: Collegiate School, Balram- 

S ir, M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh, Agra Oollege and 
istri’s Accountancy Institution, Bombay; 
Member, Gonda Dist. Board for six years; 
Member, Municipal Board, Balrampur, for 
20 years ; Hon. Magte., Balrampur, for 14 
years; Vice-Chairman, Balrampur Central 
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Co-operative^ Bank ; Member, Standing 
Committee, All-India Sliia Conference ; 
Trustee, Shia Coll., Lucknow; President 
and Trustee of the Balrampur Girls’ School* 
Address : Balrampur, Dist. Gonda (U.P.). 

HATLEY, Sir’ William Malcolm, G (' T H„ 
K.C.S 1 , I.C.S., Go\einor of the Tinted Pro- 
vinces (1928,) Knight’d Grace of Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem Hon. Fellow, Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, b 1872. m 1890, 
Andrelna, d. of Count Hannibale Balzanls 
Italy. Lady of Grace of Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem ; F.R.G.S. Educ : Merchant 
Taylor's School ; Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford (Scholar). Colonisation Officer, 
Jhelum Canal Colony, 1902 ; Sec., Punjab 
Govt., 1907 ; Dy. Sec ,Govt. of India, 1008 . 
Member, Durbar Committie, 1911; Ch. 
Commr., Delhi, 1912-19; Chairman, Indian 
Soldiers' Board, 1921 ; Finance Member, 
Government of India, 1919-22 Home Mem- 
ber, Government of India, 1922-24, Goxer- 
nor of the Punjab 1924-28 Address Luck- 
now, XI. P. 

HAJI WAJ1I1UDD1N, KHAN BAHADUR (1926)- 
Proprietor of Pioneer Arms Co., Meerut, 
b. 1880. Educ: privately. Dining Gieat. 
Balkan War (1910-12) was Treasurer, 
Meerut Division, lied Crescent Fund , during 
Great War (1918) worked as Hon. Seuctai>, 
Meerut Cantonment War Loan Committee 
Member of many eduiational institutions. 
Elected in 1916 to Meerut Municipal Boaid ; 
re-elected in 1919, elected in 1920 to Legis- I 
lative Assembly, re-elected in 19‘22 Appoin- | 
ted in 1922 to bench of Hon Magihtiates ; 
appointed 1927 Chairman, Cantonment B« neh 
of Hon. Magi&rates Section B , elected 
in 1922, Hon. Secretary to tne Central 11a j 
Committee of India. Publications : “Pro- 
hibition in India,” “ Zi.iratul Haranmin-is- 
Sharepfain ” Fleeted unopposed 111 1927 to 
Cantonment Board , re-elected unopposed in 
1928 for three years ; elected Vice-President 
of Prohibition League of India in 1926 , le- 
elected 111 1928 for two >ea.rs; elected Pre- 
sident of Meerut Cantonment Residents 
Association in 1926. Address. “Pioneer 
House, ’’ Meerut Cantonment. 

HAKSAR, doL. Kailas Narain, B.A., C.I.E., 
Mahsir-Khaa-Bahadur ; Pol. Member, Gwalior 
Durbar, since 1912. 6.1878. Educ. : Victoria 
College, Gwalior; Allahabad University ; Hon. 
Prof, of History and Philosophy, 1899-1902 ; 
Priv. Sec. to Maharaja Scindia in 1903-12 ; 
Under-Sec., Pol. Dept., on dep, 1905-7 ; Capt., 
4th Gwalior Imp. Ser. Inf., 1902 ; Col., 
1924. Address : Gwalior. 

HALL, Major Ralph Ellis Carr , C.I.E..I.A , 
Mily. Accts. Dept., Field Controller, Poona, 
b. 1873. Joined army, 1894 ; Major, 1012 , 
served Tirah, 1897-98; European War, 1914-17. 
Address: Field Controller, Poona. 

HAMILL, Harry, B.A., Principal, El phin, stone 
College, b. 3 Aug. 1891. m. Hilda Annie 
Shipp. Educ : Royal Academical Institution 
Belfast, and Queen’s University, Belfast. 
After graduation served in British and Indian 
Army. Appointed to the I.E.S., in 1919. 
Address : Elphinstone College, Bombay. 


HAMILTON, C. J., M.A., F.S.S.; Indian Edu- 
cational Service, Proi. 01 Economics, Patna 
College ; Fellow of Patna University, b. 1878. 
Educ . ; private tutor ; King’s College, 
London , Caius College, Cambridge ; gradu- 
ated first class Moral Science Tripos, 1901; 
Member of Mosely Educational Commission 
to U.S A. 1903; Member of Inner Temple 
1903; Dunkin Lecturer at Oxford University* 
1912; Minto Prof, of Economics, Calcutta, 
University, 1913-19. Publications: '* Trade. 
Relation between England and India/' Ad - 
dress: Patna College, Patna. 

HAMLEY, Herbert Russell, M.A., M.So. 
Dip.Ed. (Melbourne). Dixson Final Honour 
Scholar in Natural Philosophy (Melb.) 1906. 
Res *aich Seholar ; Principal, Secondary 
Training College, Bombay, b. 6 September 
1883. m. Miss E. F. Robinson, Educ . ; Wesley 
College, Queen’s College, Melbourne Univer- 
sity , Mathematics Mastei, Church of England 
Grammar School, Melbourne ; Principal, 
University High School, Melbourne; Lecturer 
in Mathematics and Physics, Queen’s College, 
Melbourne ; Vice-Principal, Training College, 
Melbourne , Professor of Physics, Wilson 
College, Bombay , Pimeipal, Secondary 
Training College, Bombay. Publications : 
Papers on Physical Subjects in Scientific 
journals, papeis on Educational topics, “ The 
Fundamental Formula* of Physics,” and 
“Geneial Physical Science.” Address: 
Secondary Tunning College, Bombay. 

HAMMOND, SIU (EGBERT) Laurie LUCAS, B.A. 
(Oxon.), C B.E. 1918 , C SI. 1925 ; Governor 
of Assam (T -27). b. 12 Jan. 1873. m. Effie 
Townsend Warner. Educ : Newton Coll., 
Newton Abbot, S. Devon, and Keble Coll., 
Oxford. Entered l.C.S. in 1896. Publications : 
Indian Election Petitions, 2 Vols. (Pioneer 
Press, Allahabad) ; The Indian Candidate 
and Returning Officer (Oxford University 
Press) ; Member, Executive Council, Bihar 
and Orissa. Address: Government House, 
Shillong, Assam. 

EIAR BILAS SARDA, ItAI SAHIB, F.R.S.L, 
M.I2.A.S , F.S.S., Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly. b. 3 June 1867. Educ,: Ajmer Government 
College and Agra College. Was a teacher in 
Government College, Ajmer, was transferred to 

! Judicial Department in 1892; apptd. Guardian 
to H.H. the Maharajp- of Jaisalmerm 1894 ; 
reverted to British service in Ajmer Merwara 
in 1902; was Subordinate Judge, First Class 
at Ajmer till 1919 and was Sub- Judge and 
Judge, Small Causes Court, Bcawar, till 
1921 ; Judge, Small Causes Court, Ajmer, 
1921-23; officiated as Addl. DDt. and Sessions 
Judge and retired in Dec. 1923, and was 
Judge, Chief Court, Jodhpur. Re-elected 
Member, Legislative Assembly, from Ajmer- 
Merwara Constituency in 1927. W r as elected 
a member of Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Royal Statistical Society 
of London , Statistical Association of Boston, 
U.S. A., Royal Society of Literature and 
Teachers' Guild of Great Britain and Ireland; 
is Secretary of Paropkarinl Sabha 01 India. 
Publications: Hindu Superiority; Ajmer: 
Historical and Descriptive; Maharana Sanga ; 
Maharana Kumblia ; Maharaja Hammir 
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of Ranthambhor ; Prithviraj Vljaya. 
Address : Civil Lines, Ajmer, Rajputana 
HARI KTSHAN KAUL, Raja Pandit, M.A., 

C‘ 8 I., C r E , Ral Balidur. b. 1869 *. of Raja 
Pandit Suraj Raul. ’ CT E, Educ Govt. 
Coll, Lahore Asstt. Commsr , 1890; Jim. 
Secy, to Financial Commsr., 1 $93-97 ; District 
Judge, Lahore, 1897-98 ; Deputy Cotnmr., 
Jhang, 1898 ; Settlement Officer, Muzaffar- 
garh, 1898-1903 ; S. O. Mianwali, 1903-8, 
])y. Commsr, 1906; Dy Commr , Muza- 
ffargarh, 1908-09; l)y. Commsr, and Supdt., 
Census Operations, Punjab, 1910-12, Dy. 
Commsr., Montgomery, 1913 ; on special duty 
to report on Ciimlnal Tribes, Dec 1913-April 
1914 ; Deputy Commissioner for Criminal 
Tribes, 1917-19 , I)y. Commissioner, Jhelum, 

1 919 ; Commissioner, ltawal Pindi Divison, 
1919-20, Commissioner, Jhulunder Division 
November 1920 to November, 1923 ; apptd. 
to Royal Commission on Services, 1923-192 1 ; 
Commissioner, Rawal Pindi Division 1924 ; 
retired Nov. 1924 ; Member, Economic 
Inquiry Committee, 1923 ; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry En- 
quiry), 1926-27; Dewan, Bharatpur State, 1927. 

A (hires# : 29, Lawrence lload, Lahore 

HARINGTONi General Sir Charles Harinq- 
ton, G.B.E., K.C B , D S O , D 0 U, General 
Officer Commanding Western Command, b. 
31 May 1872 m. Gladys Norah Grattan. 
Educ.: Cheltenham College, R.MC Sandhurst. 
The King's Regiment, Bde Major, 6th Infantry, 
Bde , Aldershot ; B G.G.S , Canadian Corps ; 
M.G.G.S , Second Army in great war ; D.C.I. 
G.S., War Office G. O C. Army of Black Sea; 
G.O C. Allied Forces of occupation in Turkey 
G.O.C. Northern Command, England ; and 
G.O.C. Western Command, India, Addres 1 : 
Flagstaff House, Quetta. 

HARTSINGH, Major General, Rao Bahadur 
THAKUR, OF Sattasau, C I K„ O B.E., Army 
Minister, State Council and G.O C , Bikaner 
State Forces, 6, 1882. Educ : Mayo College, 
Address * Sattasar House, Bikaner. 

HARI SINGHJI, Shreeman Rao Bahadur 
Raja Raj Shree, sahib, o.le. (1928) Chief of 
Mahajan; Premier Noble of Bikaner State; 
Title of “ Rao Bahadur ** conferred on 12th 
December 1911, b. 16th October 1877. m. 
the daughter of the Thakur Sahibof Sathin in 
in Jodhpur State lnj.894. Educ. The Ma\o 
College, and the Government College, 
Ajmer. Member of Council of the Bikaner 
State and President of the Walter Krit 
Rajputra Hitkarlnl Local Sabha, and 
President of the Sardars’ Advisory Committee 
Bikaner .Address: P. O. Mahajan, Bikaner 
State Railway 

HARKISHENLAL,<Lala). b. 18 April 1866. 
Educ : Govt. Coll., Lahore and Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge. Bar-at-Law. Retired from the 
Bar 1,900, since then devoted to Industrial and 
commercial organisation And activity. Presi- 
dent, Reception Committee of the Congress, 
1909 ; President, Industrial Conference held at 
Banklpur, 1912 ; gave evidence before the 
Industrial Commission; Member, Punjab 
Legislative Council; 1908-1910, 1921-23. 
Fellow Punjab University; tried under 
Martial Law regime of 1919 and sentenced 


to transportation for life ant# forfeiture of 
property ; released Christmas 1919 ; President, 
Punjab Provincial Conference at Jullunder, 
1920 ; appointed Minister, for Agriculture, 
Punjab 1920 ; Resigned 1923, since then 
devoted himself to business and bankimz. 
Since retirement organised Peoples’ Bank qf 
Northern India Ltd., having long previously 
brought the Bhaiat Insurance Co., Ltd., into 
bring. Pie^ident, Commercial Congress, Delhi 
In 1926. Address: Lahore. 

HARNAM SINGH, The Hon. Raj* Sir, K.C.I.E- 
b . 15 Nov. 1851 ; y. s. of late H. H. Raj* 
Kajgan Sir Raja Randher Singh, Bahadur 
of Kapurthala, G.C.S.I. m. 1875, Rani Lady 
Harnam Singh, 5 ». 1 d. Educ. : Kapur- 
thala, Managed Kapurthala Estates in Oudb, 
for over 18 years. Served as member q< 
Hemp Drugs Commission in 1893-94 ; and h 
Hon. Life Secy, to B. I. Association of Taluk- 
dars of Oudh and ex -Fellow of Punjab Univer- 
sity, and a lifp member of the Court of the Luck* 
now University was member of Imp. Leg. 
Council and afterwards of Punjab Leg. Council 
1900-2 , Member of the Council of Sfcafo singe 
1920. Member of the Central Committee of the 
Lady Dutferin Fund ; Guest at Coronation 
1902. Created Raja 1907. Decorated for 
General Public Service ; Raja hereditary 
(1922) Address: Simla or Lucknow or 
Jullundur City. 

HARRIS, Douglas Gordon, Dip. Ing. (Zurich). 
C I E., M.I.E. (Ind.), Consulting Engineer tq 
Government of India (1925). b. 19 Oct. 1883. 
m. Alice, d. of Spencer Ackroyd of Bradford, 
Yorks. Educ. : Rugby School and Federal 
Polytechnic, Zurich, Switzerland. Asst, and 
Executive Engineer, P.W.l). 1907-14 ; Under- 
secretary to Government, U.P., P.W.D. 1915; 
Under- Secretary to Government of India, 
P.W.D. , 1916 ; Secretary to P. W. D. Reorga- 
nisation Committee, 1917; Under- Secretary 
to Government of India, P.W.D. 1918 ; Asstt. 
Inspoctor-General of Irrigation in India, 1920; 
Secretary to New Capital Inquiry Committee, 
1922; Deputy Secretary to Government cf 
India, Department of Industries and 
Labour, Public Works Branch, 1922. Publica* 
lions : Irrigation in India (Oxford University 
Press), Address : C/o. Department of Indus- 
tries of Labour, Simla. 

HARRISON, Charlton Scott Cholmeley, 
C.I.E, (1928) ; Chief Engineer, Lloyd Barrage 
and Canals Construction, b. 18 May 1881, 
m. Violet Murlal Monamy, 2nd d. of the l&t 
Dr, E. H. Buckell and Mrs. Buckell of Chiches 
ter. Educ : Coopers Hill. Asst. Engineer 
P.W.D., Belgaum, 1902-1908 ; Asstt. Engi- 
neer, P. W. D. Irrigation, Nasik, 1906-1909 J 
Ex-Engineer, P. W. D., Irrigation, Nasik 
1906-1909 ; Ex-Engineer, P.W.D., Nasik 
District 1909-1910 ; Ex-Engineer, Pravara 
Canals, Construction Division, 1911-19; 
Ex Engineer, Karachi Canals, 1920-21 ^Super- 
intending Engineer, Sukkur Barrage, 1921-23 ; 
Chief Engineer, Lloyd (Sukkur) Barrage and 
Canals Construction, 1923 to date. Address', 
Karachi, Sind. 

HARTNOLL, SIR HENRY SULIVAN, Kt.; Chief 
Judge, Court of Lower Burma, since 1906; 
Barrister. 1898. Educ. : Exeter Grammar 
School; trinity College, Oxford. Entered 
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I.C.S., lb81 ; served in Burma as Asstt. 
Commissioner; Dy. Commissioner, 1890 ; 
Commissioner, 1002. Address: Chief Court, 
Rangoon. 

flARTOG, Sir Philip Joseph, Kt., C.T E., 
M.A., B So., Chairman, Education Commit-, 
tee with the Statutory Commission. Educ. 
University College School ; Owen’s College, 
Manchester and Universities of Paris and 
Heidelberg ; C.I E , Jan. 1 91 7 ; Member of 
Commission on TTniv. of Calcutta, 1917-19 : 

Vice-Chancellor of ITniv. of Dacca since 1920; 
member of Public Service Commission, Oct. 
1920. Address: Government of India. 

HATWA, Maharaja Bahadur Guru Maha- 
dev Abram Prasad Sahi op. b. 19 July 1893 ; 
S. Oct. 1890 to the Qadi after death of father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishen Pratap Sahi, 
K.C.I.E. , of Hatwa. Address : Hathuwa 
P. O., District Saran, Behar and Orissa. 

HA YE, MIAN ABDUL, B.A., LL.B., M.B.E. 
(1919), M.L.A,, Advocate, Lahore High Court. 
b. Oct. 1888. Educ. : at Lahore Forman 
Christian College. Passed LL.B., 1910; 
started practice at Ludhiana; elected Muni- 
cipal Commissioner same year ; elected 
Jr. Vice-President 1911 which office he held 
till 1921 when he was elected senior Vice- 
President. Is first non-official President of 
Ludhiana Municipal Council to which office 
he was elected in 1922. Address : President, 
Municipal Council, Ludhiana. 

HENDERSON, Robert Hkrriot, C.I.E., Tea 
Planter (retired), Supdt. of Tarrapur Com- 
pany’* Tea Gardena, Cachar, Assam ; Chair- 
man, Ind. Tea Assoc., Cachar and Sylhet. 
Represented tea-planting community on 
Imp. Leg. Council, 1901-2, when legislation 
regulating aupply of indentured coolie labour 
was under consideration. Was Member, 
Legislative Council of E. Bengal and Assam, 
President, Manlpnr State Durbar, 1917-19. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

HENEKER, Lt.- General Sir William 
Charles Giffard, K.C.B. (1919), K.C.M.G. 
(1922) ; C.B. (1918) ; D.S.O. (1902) ; Connaught 
Rangers; G.O.C.-in- Chief, Southern-Command. 
(1928). b. 22 August 1887; m. 1901 Clara 
Marion, d . of late E, Jones of Velindre, Brecon ; 
two s. Entered army 1888 ; Capt. 1897 ; Bt. 
Major 1901; Bt.-Lt. Colonel 1905; Major 
1907 ; B. Col. and A.D.C. to ’the King 1907 ; 
Major-General 1917 ; Lt. General 1926 ; served 
Southern Nigeria, Second in Command of 
S. N. Regt , West African Frontier Force, 
1902 (promoted Lt.-Col.) , Commanded XJbium 
Ishan, Ibeku-Oloko, Aflkpo, Igara and Aflkpo 
Expeditions and columns In Benin Territories 
Expedition and Aro Expedition ; served Euro- 
pean War, 1914-18 (wounded) ; Intelligence 
and Survey Officer, Benin Territories Expedi- 
tion, 1899 ; D.A.A. and Q.M.G. Orange River 
Cofony District, 1906-10 ; Lt.-Col. to command 
2nd Batt., North Stafford Regiment at Pesha 
war, 1912 Temp. Brig. Commander, 1st Pesha- 
war Infantry Brigade, 1912; Temp. Brigade 
Commander, Rawalpindi Infantry Brigade 
1913; Commander, 1st Infantry Brigade. 
Quetta, 1914; 54th Infantry Brigade with 
temp, rank Brig.-General, 1915 ; Commanded 
190th Infantry Brigade 1910 ; Commanded 8th 


Div. 1916 to end of war, formed and command- 
ed Southern Div. on Rhine, holding portion of 
Bridgehead east of Cologne, 1919 ; Formed 
and commanded Independent Division, Nov. 
1919 ; G.O.C. Rhine Garrison, Cologne 1920, 
(Commandeur of Legion d’honneur, 1918 ; 
K C B.) ; Commanded British Upper Silesian 
Force, 1921-22 (K.C.M.G.) ; Commanded 3rd 
Division and Salisbury Plain Area 1922-20. 
Publication : Bush Warfare, 1906. Address : 
Headquarters, Southern Command, Poona. 
HER AS, Henry, S.J., M.A., Professor of 
Indian History, Director of the Indian His- 
torical Research Institute. St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, President, Bombay Historical 
Society ; Corresponding Member Tof the His- 
torical Records Commission for the Bombay 
Centre. 6. September 11, 1888, Educ. 

Barcelona (Spain), Cleveland, Ohio, 
(U.S.A.). Professor of History, Sacred Heart 
College, (Barcelona) ; Principal, Our Saviour’s 
College, Saragossa, (Spain). Publications : 
History of the Manchu Dynasty of China 
(Tn Spanish) 3 Vols., The Conquest of the 
Fort of Asirgarh by Emperor Akbar (accord- 
ing to an eye-witness) (in Ind. Ant.) Tho 
City of Jinjl at the end of the 10th Century 
(Ibid.). Venkatapatiraya T and the Portuguese 
(Journal of the Mythic Society). The Statues 
of the Nayakg of Madura in the Pudu Mantap- 
am (Ibid.). Early Relations between 
Vijayanagara and Portugal (Ibid.) Asoka's 
Dharmaand Religion (Ibid.); Historical Carv- 
ings at Vijayanagara (Ibid) ; Gea VIrogal 
of the time of Harihara II of Vijayanagara 
(Ibid). The story of Akbar’s Christian Wife 
(Journal of Indian History ) ; The Palace of 
Akbar at Fatehpur-Slkri (Ibdi.) ; The Great 
Civil War of Vijayanagara, 1614-1017) (Tbid.) t 
Rama Raya, Regent of Vijayanagara (Indian 
Historical Quarterly) ; The Last Defeat of 
Meherakula (Ibid.) ; Relations between Guptas 
Kadambas and Vakatakas (Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society) ; The Royal 
Patrons of the University of Nalanda (Ibid.) 
The Portuguese Alliance with the Muhamma- 
dan Kingdoms of the Deccan (Journal, 
B.B.R A.S ) ; A Note on the Excavations at 
Nalanda and its History (Tbid.) ; Three 
Mughal Paintings on Akbar’s Religious Dis- 
cussions (Tbid ); Two controversial Points 
in the Reign of Samudra Gupta (Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Institute ) The Writing of 
History ; Notes on Historical Mythology 
for Indian Students ^'(Madras. 1926)'; 
The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayana- 
gara, Vol. I, 1542-1614 (Madras, 1927); 
Address : St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

HIDAYATALLAH, The Hon. Khan Bahadur 
Sir Shaikh Ghulam Hussain. Kt. (1926), 
Member of Council (23rd June 1928) ; b. Jan. 
1878; Educ.: Shikarpur High School, D. J. 
Sind Coll, and Govt. Law School, Bombay; 
Pleader : Member and elected Vice-Presdt., 
Hyderabad Municipality ; Presdt., District 
Local Board, Hyderabad, and Member, Bom- 
bay Leg. Council, for past 14 years. Minister 
of Govt, in charge of Local Self-Govern- 
ment glncc 1921. Address : The Secretariat, 
Bombay. 

HIGNELL, Sidney Robert, C.8.I. (1922) 

C.I.E. Educ.: Malvern; Exeter College, Oxford, 
Entered I.C.S., 1896; Magte. and Collr- 
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1912. Dy. Secretary, Govt, of India 
Home Deptt., 1915-19 ; Officiated aa Home 
Secretary on four occasions during that 
period, Private Secretary to H. E. the 
Viceroy, 1920. Address : Delhi or Simla. 

HOOPER, Rev. William, D.D. ; Missionary, 
C.M.S.; Translator, Mussoorie, since 1892; 
b. 1837. Educ. : Cheltenham Preparatory 
School; Bath Grammar School; Wadham 
College, Oxford ; Hebrew Exhibition ; 
Sanskrit Scholarship ; 1st class in Lit. Hum.; 
B.A., 1859 ; M.A., 1801 ; D.D., 1887. Went to 
India, C.M.S., 1801; Canon of Lucknow, 1900* 
1919; Vicar of Mount Albert, New Zealand, 
1889*90. Publications : The Hindustani 
Language, Notes on the Bible and many 
smaller works in English, Hindi and Urdu. 
Address ; Mussoorie, India. 

HOSEASON, WILLIAM Sandford.J.P .F.R.M.S., 
Ordinary Member, Institute or Physics 
Harbour Master of Bombay from Feb. 1925 
b. 18 July 1874. m. Edith E Johnson of Liver- 
pool and Karachi. Educ Schoolghip 
“ Conway”, Liverpool, Apprentice in sail, 
3rd mate and 2nd mate in sail from 1889 to 
1895. Thenco in steam. Master Manner. 1899 
2nd grade River Surveyor, River Hughli, 
Bombay Pilot Service, 1901 ; Master Pilot 
and Dockmaster, P. & V , and Alexandra 
Docks during tho war and after. Calcutta 
Naval Volunteers 1892 and 1899, Bombay 
Vol. Rifles. 2nd-L!out. 1915, Liout. 1917 
and Indian Defence Force, Bombay Battalion 
Lieut, until its disbandment. Address : 
Evelyn House, Apollo Bunder, Bombay. 

HOTSON, John Ernest Buttery, M.A 
(Oxon.), C.S.I. (1926), O.B.E. (1918), V.D. 
(1923); Member of Council, Bombay (Ap. 
19?0). b. 17 March 1877. m. to Mildred 
Alice, d. of late A. B. Steward, I.C.S. Educ. : 
Edinburgh Academy and Magdalen Coll., 
Oxford. Indian Civil Service, Bombay, from 
1900 ; War service in Baluchistan and Persia, 
1915-1920 ; Rank of Lieut.-Colonel. Publi- 
cations : Editor of the Philatelic Journal of 
India from 1923. Address : Drummore, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay; or c/o Grindlay & Co., 
Ltd,, P. O. Box 93, Bombay. 

HOWARD, Albert, M.A., A.R.C.S. 

F.L.8. ; Director of the Institute of Plant 
Industry, Indore, and Agricultural Adviser to 
States in Central India and Rajputana. b. 
1873. Educ.: Royal College of Science, Lon- 
don ; St. John's College, Cambridge, First 
Class Hons. Nat Science Tripos, 1898 ; B. A. , 
1899 ; M. A , 1902 , Nycologlst and Agricul- 
tural Lecturer, Impl. Dept, of Agricul- 
ture for West Indies, 1899-1902 ; Botanist 
to South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye 
1903-1905 ; Imperial Economic Botanist to 
the Government of India, 1905-1924. Publi- 
cations : Crop -Production in India, Tho 
development of Indian agriculture ; and 
numerous papers on botanical and agricul- 
tural subjects. Address : Indore, Central 
India. 

HOWELLS, George, B.A. (Lond.) ; M.A. 
(Camb.) ;B. Litt. (Oxon); B.D. (St. Andrews); 
Ph,D. ( Tubingen ); Principal of Serampore 
College, Bengal, Bince 1906. b. May 1871. 
Educ,: Gelligaer Grammar School; Regent's 
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Park and University Coflegos, London ; 
Mansfield and Jesus Colleges, Oxford ; 
Christ's College, Cambridge; Univ. of Tu- 
bingen. Appointed by Baptist Missionary 
Society for Educational work in India, 1895 : 
located at Cuttack, Orissa, engaged in High 
School and theological teaching, and general 
literary and Biblical translation work, 1895- 
1904 ; originated movement for reorganisation 
of Serampore College. Angus Lecturer, 1909 : 
published under the title" The Soul of India.," 
and Fellow of University of Calcutta, since 
1913 and Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 1926. 
Address: Serampore College, Serampore, 
Bengal. 

HUDSON, Sir Leslie Sewell, Kt. Partner, 
Mackinnon Mackenzie and Co., Bombay. -6. 25 
Nov. 1872. Educ. : Christ’s Hospital. Joined P, 
& O. S. N. Co., London, 1889, and came 
to their Bombay office 1894, subsequently sta- 
tioned at Japan, China and Australia, return- 
ing to Bombay 1915. Joined Messrs. Mackin- 
non Mackenzie & Co.. Oct. 1916. Deputy 
Chairman, Bombay chamber of Commerce 
1923-24; President 1924-25. 1927-28. Member 
Bombay Legislative Council 1923-28, 1927-28. 
Address'. Mont Blanc, Dadysett Hill, Bombay 

HTJFFAM, Lt. -C o to nel William Tyres Chris- 
topher O B.E., M V., J. P , A.M Inst Mech. 
Engineer, Local lteprosentativo, Sir. W. G, 
Armstrong, Whitworth and Co., Ltd , b . 1880. 
Tutorship with Greenwood and Batley, Ltd. 
(Leeds) with Canadian Pacific Railway, 
1904-1900 with Babcock and Wilcox, 
Ltd., Calcutta and Bombay, 1907-1914; 
served with 1st. Bn , West Yorkshire 
Regt., 1914-1916 ; Commanded ditto 
1910 (France) ; D.A.Q.M.G., XIVth 

Army Corps, France (1918) ; Ditto 40th 
(North Midland) Division, France, 1917 ; 
A.Q.M.G., XVth Army Corps, France, 1918; 
A. A. <fc Q. M. G. Tanks Corps, Army of 
Occupation, 1919 ; Brevet, Despatches (four 
times) Croix de Guerre (Beige) ; Deputy 
Chief Controller, Government of India Surplus 
Stores, 1920*1922. Address: Byculla Club, 
Bombay, 

HUGHES, Major John Edward, Secretary, 
Wostem India Turf Club, Ltd. b. 22nd Nov. 
1871, m. Evelyn Daisy Brodrick (July 1904). 
Educ : United Service College, Westward Ho ; 
Served 3rd Battn,, Royal Welsh Fusllier8,1890: 
entered Sandhurst, 1891 ,* commissioned 3rd 
Septr. 1892; servodwith Northamptonshire 
Regiment, 1892 ; joined 2nd Madras Lancers, 
1893 ; retired from 2nd Madras Lancers 1911 ; 
apptd. Secretary, W. I. Turf Club, 1911 ; 
served in the war 1914 to 1918 in the Remount 
Department in India and Mesopotamia ; 
mentioned in despatches. Address : Western 
India Turf Club, Ltd.. Poona and Bombay. 

HULL, Rev. Ernest R., S.J., Archivist and 
Secretary to the R. C. ArGhbishop of Bombay. 
b. 9th September 1803. Educ: Society of 
Jesus, English Province. Came to India 
1902 and since then engaged in literary work 
in Bombay. Editor of The Examiner from 1902 
to 1924. Publications: A series of Examiner 
Reprints, on theological, historical and con- 
troversial subjects. At present engaged in 
writing a “ History of the Bombay Mission 
with a special study 0 1 the Padroado 
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Question ** Vrf which the 1st volume has been 
published. Address : The Examiner Press, 
Medows Street, Bombay. 

HUMPHRYS. Lieut.- Colonel Sir Francis 
HENRY, G O.B.O. (1928), B. E (1924). Cl.E. 
(1920), Sardar-i-ala of Afganistan 1928, Sar- 
dar-i-Ali of Afghanistan, 1924, H. B. t M's. 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary at the Court of H M. The King 
of Afghanistan, Jan 1922. h. April 24, 1879, 
e. s. of late Rev Walter Humphrys, M. A. 
of Elmsleigh, Tywardreath, Cornwall and 
g. 8. of George Humphrys of Athcombe, Park, 
Shaffordshire m. Gertrude Mary Deane, d 
of Sir Harold Deane, K C S I , Educ : Hhrewa- 
bury and Christ Church, Oxford, Joint'd 
2nd Worcesters, 1900; South African War ; 
Joined 25th Punjabis, 1902. Entered Poli- 
tical Dept., Government of India 1903; 
Dy. Commr., Bannu and Kohat ; Pol. Agent 
Toehi ; Malakand, Khyber ; Several Euro- 

S oftn War as Pilot R.A E. 1918 ; Dy. Foreign 
ecretary, Govt, of India, 1921. Address * 
British legation, Kabul, via Peshawar. 

HUSSAIN, Sir Ahmbd Nawab Amin Juno 
BAH PUR, M.A., B.L., C.S I. (1911) ; 

Nawab (1917) ; K.C.I,E (1920) ;Minister-in- 
Waiting on H. E. H the Nizam since 191.7 and 
Chief Secretary to H.E H ’s Government, b. 11 
Aug. 1863. m. Fatima, Lady Amin Jung. Educ • 
Christian College and Presidency College, 
Madras, Governor’s Scholar ; High Court 
Vakil, 1890 ; Deputy Collr. and Magte., 1890- 
92; Asstt. Secretary to the Nizam, 1893; 
Personal Secretary to Nizam, 1895; Chief 
Secretary to Nizam’s Government, 1905 ; 
Publications : “ Notes on Islam ”, articles 
in Periodical 8. Address : Amin Munzil Said- 
bad, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

HYDARI, A., Sir B. A., Nawab Hydar Nawab 
JUNG Bahadur, Finance Minister, Hydera 
bad. b. 8 Nov. 1869. m . Amena Najmuddin 
Tyabji (Kaiser-l-Hind Gold Medal). Cr. 
Knight (1928) Educ. : St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay Joined Indian Finance Dept., 1888 ; 
Asstt. Acctt. General IT. P., 1890 ; Dy Acett. 
General, Bombay, 1897 ; Dv. Acctt. General, 
Madras 1900: Examiner, Govt. Press Acco- 
unts 1901 ; Comptroller, Tndia Treasuries, 
1903, C. P., 1900; lent as Acctt. General, 
Hyderabad State, 1905 ; Financial Secre- 
tary, 1907 ; Secretarv to Government, Home 
Dept., (Judicial, Police, Education, etc.), 
1911 ; Ag. Director-General of Commerce 
and Industries, 1919 ; Accountant General, 
Bombay, 1920 ; Finance and Railway 
Member, Hyderabad Executive Council, 1921 ; 
Official Director, Sbababad Cement Co., Ltd., 
1922; Official Director, Singareni Collieries 
Co., Ltd. 1922 ; Official Director, N. G. S. 
Railway Co., Ltd,, and Mining Boards, 1925 : 
Chairman, Inter University Board, 1925; 
First President, Hyderabad Educational Con- 
ference in 1915. President, All-India Maho- 
medan Educational Conference Calcutta 
(1917); delivered Punjab University Convo- 
cation Address 1925. Fellow of the Bombay, 
Dacca, Aligarh Muslim and Hyderabad Usma* 
nia Universities and ex-Fellow, Madras 
University. Conceived and organised Osmania 
University, Hyderabad ; organised State 
Arclweojogcai Departipcpt,, especially in- 


terested in Ajanta Frescoes and Indian 
Paintings, also Urdu type. Address : 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

HYDERABAD, LIEUT-GENERAL, HIS EXALTED 
Highness Asaf Jah Muzaffar-ul-Mulk- 
Wal-Mamalik Nazam-ul-Mulk Niz am- ud- 
Daula, Nawab Mir Sir Osman Ali Khan 
Bahadur Fateh Jang, G.C.S.I. (1911), 
G.B.E. (1916); son of the late Lieut. -Genl. 
Mir Sir Mahboob All Khan Bahadur, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I. , Nizam of Hyderabad ; b. 1886 ; ed,: 
privately ; Acc. 1911 ; Lieut.-Gencral in the 
Army ; Hon. Col. of 20th Deccan Horse. 
Address : Hyderabad, Deccan. 

IDAR, Maharaja of, since July 1911, Mahara- 
ja Dhiraj Maharaja; Sir Shri Dolat 
Singhji, K.O.S.I. m. Maharanljl Shri 
Poongalianiji. Heir; «. Maharaja Kumar 
Rimmafcsinghji. Address : Himmatnagar 
(Mahikantha Agency). 

IMAM, Syed Hasan, Barrister, b. 31 August 
1871. Educ. : Patna and in England. Called 
to the Bar (Middle Temple). 1892. Practised 
at Patna and Calcutta until 1911. Judge of 
the High Court, Calcutta, 1912-16. Resumed 
practice at Patna ’President, Special Session, 
Indian National Congress, September, 1918 , 
President, All-India Home Rule League ; 
Delegate to London Conference on Turkish 
Peace Treaty, 1921. India’s representative to 
the League of Nations, 1923. Address: 
Hasan Munzil, Patna. 

INDORE, Maharaja of, H. H. Maharaja- 
Dhiraja Raj Rajeshwar Sawai Shri 
Tukoji Rao Holkar. Bahadur. G.C.I.E., 
6. 26th November 1890. Educ.' Mayo 
Chiefs* College, Ajmere ; Imperial Cadet 
Corps. Visited Europe, 1910; attended 
Coronation, 1911 ; again visited Europe, 1913 
and 1921 : abdicated 27th February 1926. 
Heir; Prince Yeshwantrao Holkar, b. 1908. 
Address : Indore, Central India. 

INDORE, Maharaja of, His Highness Maha- 
rajadhiraj raj Rajeshwar Sawai Shri 
Yeshwant Rao Holkar Bahadur, (minor) 
b. 6th September 1908 ; m. a daughter of the 
Junior Chief of Kagal (Kolhapur) in February 
1924. Received his education in England 
from 1920-1923 and has again proceeded to 
Oxford for higher education” Address'. Indore, 
Central India. * 

IRWIN, 1st Baron of Kirby Underdale in the 
County of York, (created 1925). The Right 
Hon. Edward Frederick lindley Wood, 
G.M.8.I., g.m.I.e. Viceroy and Governor-General. 
b. 16 April 1881 ; o. surv. son and heir of 2nd 
Viscount Halifax ; m. 1909, Lady Dorothy 
Evelyn Augusta Onslow, y. d. of 4th Earl 
of Onslow ; three 8. one d. Educ.: Eton ; Christ 
Church and All Souls, Oxford (M. A., Fellow). 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, 1921-22 ; President of Board of 
Education, Oct. 1922, Jan. 1924 ; Minister 
of Agriculture, Oct. 1924 Nov. 25 ; M. P. (U.), 
Ripon Division, West Riding, Yorks, since 
Jan. 1910 ; Late Colonel Yorkshire Dragoons, 
Publications • John. Kehle, In Leaders of the 
Church series : The Great Opportunity (with 
Lord Lloyd). Address : Viceroy’s Camp, 
India. 
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ISKWARDAS LUKHM1DAS, J.P., Yarn 
Merchant; b. 1872. Educ, : St. Xavier's 
School. For many years connected with 
Messrs. David Sassoon & To , Member of the 
Municipal Corporation; Member, Managing 
Committee of the Society of the Hon. Pre- 
sidency Magistrates of Bombay and is 
on the directorate of several well-known 
companies including the Port Canning and 
Land Improvement Company, the Sassoon 
Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd., the 
Sassoon and Alliance Silk Mill Co., Ltd., and 
the Uinon Mills ; trustee of Sir Hurkinsondas 
Narottam General Hospital; and Treasurer 
lor Pechey Phipson Sanitarium for Women 
and Children ; President of the Managing 
Council, Sir Harkisondas Narotamdas Gene- 
ral Hospital, Member of the Managing Com- 
mittee of tho Lady Northeote Hindu Orpha- 
nage, and Member of the Board of David 
Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory Insti- 
tute. President, Managing Committee 
of the Society of Hon. Presidency Magistrates 
of Bombay, Director, Bundi Portland Cement, 
Ltd., and Punjab Portland Cement, Ltd. ; 
Member, Managing Committee, Goculdas 
Tejpal Hospital Nursing Association ; Member, 
Managing Committee of the Helpless Beggars 
and Vice-President of his own community. 
Shontf of Bombay, 1924 Member of the 
Auditors’ Connell and Hon Treasurer of 
the Bombay Vigilance Asso< iation Address: 
Garden View, Hughes Itoad, Bombay 

ISltAR, Hasan Khan, Khan Bahadur, Dabi- 
rul-Mulk, 8m Maulvi Mohammad, Kr , o.t e , 
Amlrul-Umara, Home Member and President 
Judicial Council, Bhopal. 6. Shahjahanpur, 
1865. m. Lady Isar, daughter of 
Malak Mohammad Azmat-ullah-Klmn, Rais 
of Shahjahanpur, 1886. Educ. Shahjahanpur 
and Bareilly. Address : Shishmahal, Bhopal, 

IZZAT N] SHAH, Khuda Bakhash Khan 
Tiwana. Nawab, Malik; DlBfc Judge, Dera 
Ghazi Khan. b. 1866. Educ. : Government 
High School, Shahpore ; private training 
through Col. Corbyn, Deputy Commissioner 
Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, 1881 ; Extra 
Asst. Commsr., 1894 ; British Agent in 
Cabul, 1903-06. Address: Khwajabad, District 
Shahpore, Punjab. 

JACKSON, Rt. Hon. Sir Francis Stanley, 
P.C. G.C.I.E., Governor of Bengal (1927) 
b. 21 November, 1870 , y. s. of 1st Lord Aller- 
ton.m. 1902. Julia Hennetta, c. d of late H. B. 
Harrrison-Broadley, M.P. Welton House, 
Brough. Educ.: Harrow, Trinity Coll., Cam- 
bridge. Financial Secretary to War Office, 
1922-23 ; Harrow Eleven, Cambridge Eleven 
(Captain, 1892-93), Yorkshire Eleven ; 
has repeatedly played for Gentlemen v. 
Players, and All England Teams; served in 
South Africa, 1900-2 ; Captain, 3rd Royal 
Lancaster Regiment; D. L. West Riding, 
Works, late Lt.-Col. Commanding 27th W. 
Yorks ; late Lt. Col. Commanding 227th 
W. Yorks; Chairman of tho Unionist Party 
since March 1923 ; M, P. Howdenshire Divi- 
sion of Yorkshire since 1916. Address : Gover- 
nor’s Camp, Bengal. 

IACKSON, Gilbert Holinshead Blomfield, 
M.A., (Oxon)., I.C.S., Puisne Judge, Madras, 




High Court. 6. 26th Jan. 1875 •m. to Mrs. 
Jackson. Educ. Marlborough College, Mer- 
ton College. Indian Civil Service. Address: 

High Court, Madras. 

JACKSON, SIR JOHN Ernest, Kt.(i 924), C.I.E. 
A.C.A., J.P., Agent, B. B. <fc C. I. Railway. 
Bombay, since 1925. 6. 26 November 1876. 
Educ: Mai borough College. Assistant Au- 
ditor, E. Indian Ry. ; 1900, Chief Auditor 
Calcutta Port Trust, 1907 : Chief Auditor, 
B B. & C. I. Rly , 1911. Address 

‘ Bombard,” Altamont Road, Cumbalhv Hill, 
Bombay. 

JADHAV, BHASKARRAO VITHOJI RAO, M.A. 
LL.B., M L.C. Minister of A'.riculture, Govern- 
ment of Bomba \ 6. Mav 1867. m. to a lady 
from the VIchure lamily of Ratn&gin District. 
Educ : Wilson College, Elphlnstone College, 
and Government Law School. Served In 
Kolhapur State and retired as Revenue Mem- 
ber of the State Council. Started the Marathi 
Educational Conference in 1907 and revived 
the Satya Shodhak movement in 1911, and 
has been In the Non -Brahmin movement in 
the Presidency from Its inception. Minister 
of Education, 1924-26; Leader of the Non- 
Biahmin Paity in the Legislative Council; 
President of the yatyashodhak. Sainaj from 
1920. Address: Secretariat, Bombay. 

JAFFER, Hon. Khan Bahadur Sir Ebrahim 
Haroon, Member of the Council of State, b. 
Dec. 27, 1881. Educ.' Deccan College, 

Poona ; Landlord and Proprietor of Messrs. 
Jalfer JussulT & Co. : President, Anjuman-i- 
Islam, Poona ; Hon. Secy., Islamia School; 
Managing Trustee of Jame-Musjid and 
trustee and member of other Institutions and 
hinds President, Poona Islam Gymkhana 
Committee Organised Bombay Presidency 
Muslim League, 1908 , General Secretary, 
Bombay Presidency Muslim Educational 
Conference Lucknow, 1919, at which All- India 
Central Khilafat Committee established ; 
Member, Cantonment Reforms Committee: 
Member, Bombay Legislative Council, 1910- 

19, represented Bombay Presidency Mussat- 
mans on the Imperial Legislative Council 1919- 

20. President, 34th Session, All-India Mus- 
lim Educational Conference, 1920, Presi- 
dent, Third and Seventh Sessions, All-India 
Cantonment Conference, 1922 , and 1928 
Member of tho Court, and. Execu- 
tive Council Muslim University, Aligarh, 
Member, Indian Cinematograph Committee, 
1927-28 re-elected to the Council of State, 
1926. Created a Knight in July 1920. Ad- 
dress East Street, Poona. 

JAGATNARAYAN, Pandit, Pleader, Chief 
Court of Oudh. b. Dec. 1864. m. Srimati 
Kamalapati, d. of P. Sham Narayan Saheb 
’Raina Educ.' Canning Coll., Lucknow; 
non-official Chairman, Lucknow Municipality ; 
Chairman, Reception Committee, 31st Indian 
National Congress; Member.Hunter Conftaittee. 
Was Minister, U. P. Govt., for Local Self- 
Government and Public Health. Address: 
Golagani, Lucknow. 

JAMES, Frederick Ernest, M.A., O.B.E. 
(1918), Chevalier de l’ordre de Leopold (1920) ; 
General Secretary, Y.M.C.A., Calcutta, b. 
1891. m. Eleanor May Thackrah (1919), 
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Educ : L«ed>i and London University. Lec- 
turer at Leeds University, Army 1914-15, dis- 
charged on account of illness. Belgian Red 
Cross, Y.M.C.A., Abbeville Amiens Tank Corps, 
1916-19 ; General Secry., Y. M. C. A., Belgium 
and Occupied Germany ; 1919-20 ; General 
Secretary, Y. M. C. A., Calcutta, 1920 ; Mem- 
ber, Bengal Legis. Council, 1924-26 ; Re- 
elected 1926 ; President, Calcutta Rotary Club, 
1925-6 ; visited Persia re welfare of British 
employers in A. P. O, C , 1924 ; visited British 
East Indies, 1927 in establishment of Y. M. C 

A. Publications' Brochures on Kenya 
League of Nations. Many articles on social 
reform. Address: 5, Victoria Terrace, Cal- 
cutta. 

JAMES, Major-General Sir William Bernard, 
Kt. 1925, C.B. (1918) ; C I.E., (1912) ; M.V.O. 
(1911). b. 8 Feb. 1865. m. Elizabeth Minto, e. d. 
of late William Minto of Tingri Estate, Assam, 
two 8. Educ : U. S. College and Sandhurst. 
1st Commission in 1886, Derbyshire Rogiment 
1888, 2nd Lancers, Intelligence Branch War 
Office 1900-01; South African War 1902, 
various staff appointments in India; A. Q. 
M. G. Coronation Durbar, 1911 ; D. A. ifc Q. 
M. G. Corps, France 1914-15, Brig -General, 
General Staff, Franco, 1915-16; (Despatches) 
Brevet Colonel. Temp. Q M G India 
1916-17 ; Major-General, Administration, 
Southern Command, 1917-29 Commanding 
Bombay District, 1919-22; Director of Re-, 
mounts, India, 1922-26 Founder and thrice 
President of the National Horse Breeding and 
Show Society of India 1923 Address : 
C/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Ltd , Bombay. 

JAMIAT RAI, Diwan Rai Bahadur, 
C.I.E., Diwan Bahadur, b. 1861, m. 
1891. Educ. Bhown, Kohat, and Gujrat, 
Ent. Govt. Service, 1880, served in 1880, 
Political Office withiCuram F. F., 1880; accom- 
panied Afghan Boundary Commission, 1885- 
1880 ; special duty, boundary settlement of 
Lagliari Barkhan, 1897; Asst, to the Supdt. 
of Gazetteers of Baluchistan, 1902-07 ; services 
acknowledged by Govt, of India ; on 
special duty in connection with revision of 
Establishments, 1910 ; Asst, to Supdt. of 
Census Operations, Baluchistan, 1910-11 ; 
Ex. Asst. Comrosr., 1902 : Settlement Officer, 
Baluchistan, 1912 ,• Provincial Superin- 
tendent of Census for Baluchistan, 1920-22 ; 
President, Hindu Panehayat Member, Dufferin 
Fund Committee, Member, Prov. Council Boy 
Scouts ; Member, Provincial Ex Committee 
Red Cross-Society, Grammar School Com- 
mittee. Publication: Quetta Municipal 
Manual ; History of Freemasonry in Quetta ; 
Reports on the settlement of Duki and Bark- 
khan ; Notes on (1) Domiciled Hindus, (2) 
Hindus of Kandahar and Ghazni, (3) Purabi 
menial castes and sweepers, (4) Afghan Pawln- 
dhas, (5) Aehakzai Pathans, (6) Shinwar, (7) 
Shorarud Valley and (8) Revenue rates and 
conditions, (9) Nutts — a wandering tribe, (10) 
Kliarwi State, (11) Hindus of Dhadar, (12) 
Cottage Industries of Baluchistan, (13) Ad- 
ministration of justice in rural areas of Balu- 
chistan, (14) Notes on the study of the Brahui 
Language, (15) Manual (in Urdu) of Pushtu 
conversation, (16) Translation into English 
of the Balochi Text Book, and (7) Translation 
into Urdu of Bengali Girih-dharma. Address : 
Quetta, 

JANAK SINGH, MAJOR-GENERAL Rai BAHADUR, 

B. A., C.I.E., Cabinet Minister, b. 1877 Educ. 


Joined Kasmir Service In 1901 serving in various 
capacitiesboth in Civil and Military Deptts. In 
the Civil Branch as Naib TehsUdar, Tehslldar, 
Dist. Magte. and Sessions Judge and finally as 
Revenue Minister. In the Military Branch as 
Dy. Asst. Quarter-Master General, Brigade- 
Major, O. C. the 2/2 Kashmir Rifles and 3rd 
Kashmir Rifles. Got Afghan War Medal 
1919 ; Military Secretary to Commander-in- 
Chief, Jaimnu and Kashmir State Forces, and 
Army Minister, Army and Revenue Minister, 
Jammu and Kashmir Government .Address: 
Jammu. 

JAORA STATE, Lie l J-Colon el H .H. Fakhar- 
ud Daula nawab Sir Muhammed iftikhar 
Al. Khan Bahadur Saulat Jang., K.C.I.E. 
b - 1883. H. H. served In European War. 
Address : Jaora State, Central India. 

JATKAR, Biiimrao Hanmantrao, B.A., LL.B. 
Pleader and Member, Legislative Assembly, 
b. 24 April 1880. m. to Annapurnabal Jatkar. 
Educ.: at Basim A. V. School, Amraoti High 
School, Fergusson College, Poona, and Govt, 
Law School, Bombay. Joined Yeotmal Bar 
in 1906 ; a Congressman working as one of the 
Joint Secretaries of the District Association, 
Yeotmal, since its inception in 1915; non- 
official elected Chairman, Yeotmal Municipali 
ty, since 1919. Address : Yeotmal (Berar). 

JAYAKAR, MUKUND RAMRAO, M.A., LL.B., 
Bar- at- Law, Member, Legislative Assembly. 
Educ : at Bombay University. Started a 
chaiitable public school called Aryan Educa- 
tion Society's High School in Bombay, 
worked there four years; practised as a 
barrister in Bombay High Court; took to 
public life in 1916 and since 1921 completely 
In public life ; elected to Bombay Legis. 
Council in 1923 by the Bombay University 
Constituency ; and was leader of the Swaraj 
Party in Bombay Council until his resigna- 
tion after the meeting of the Congress in 
1925. Publication ; — Edited a book on Ve- 
danta Philosophy in 1924. Address: 391, 
Thakurdwar, Bombay 2. 

JAYANTI RAMAYYA PANTULU, B.A., B.L 
b. Aug. 1801. Educ. : at Rajahmundry and 
Madras, Served in Rov. Deptt. in Madras 
Presidency and retd, as 1st Grade iJepy. 
Collr., 1917 ; acted as Presidency Magistrate, 
Madras, for three years. Member, Legislative 
Assembly. Publications :A defence of literary 
Telugu and several articles on literature, 
history and archaeology. Address: Muktisva* 
ram, TottaramudiP.O. East Godavari Dist. 

JEELANI, Dr. Haji Syed Abdul Khader 
Sahkb, Member, Legislative Assembly and 
retired Medical Officer and Superintendent 
of District Jail. b. July 1807; m. a. of Subadar 
Major Yacoob Khan Saheb Sirdar Bahadur. 
Educ. at Saint Thomas Mount, Madras. Was 
Member, Cantonment Committee for 14 years; 
member, district board for 12 years of which 
for 3 years was Vice-President; and Hon. 
Magte. for Madras for seven years. Address : 
Saint Thomas’ Mount, Madras. 

JEFFERY, Colonel Walter Hugh, C.I.E? 
(1914); C.S.I. (1924); General Staff, Army 
Headquarters, b. 15 Dec. 1878. m. Cicely 
Charlotte Cowdell. Educ.: at Blundells, 
Tiverton and Plymouth College. Address: 

| Simla 
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J EH ANGIE, Sib Cowasjeb, 1st Baronet ; 
nephew and adopted son of late Sir Cowas- 
jee Jehanglr Readymoney, C.S.I. b. 
8th June 1853. *w. 876, Dhunbal, d. of the 
late Ardeshir Hormusjee Wadia; one#. 2 d. 
Edue .: Proprietary School ; Elphinstone 1 
College and University of Bombay. Banker, 
mJJlownerand landed proprietor; J P. Created 
knight 1895, created Baronet 1908; well- 
known for his philanthropy. Delegate of 
tne Parsee Matrimonial Court ; and Trustee 
and member of the Parsee Panchayet. Appoint- 
ed Sheriff of Bombay in 1919 : has assumed 
the name of Cowasjee Jehanglr. Address'. 
Readymoney House, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

JEHANGTR, COWASJI, Sm (Junior) M A. (Cam- 
bridge), K.OJ.E. (1027), O.I.ii, (1020) O.B.E. 
b. jb'cb. 1879, in. to Hlrabai, d. of M.H.A, 
Hormasjl of Lowjl Castle. Educated at 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, and St John s 
College, Cambridge. Member of the Bombay 
Corporation from 1904-1921 ; Chairman of the 
Standing Committee, 1914-15 ; Member of the 
Bombay Improvement Trust ; President, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1919-20; 
Honorary Secretary, War Loan Committee, 
1917-1918 ; Acting Member of the Executive 
Council, Government of Bombay, in charge 
of the Revenue Department (6th Dec. 1921 
15th July 1922) ; Member of the Executive 
Council, Government of Bombay, in charge 
of the General Department (23id June 1923-- 
23rd Juno 1928). Partner in the Mrm of 
Messrs. Cowasjee Jehanglr & Co Ld. Address : 
Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
JEJEEBHOY, SIR Jamsetjee, 5th Baronet, 
K.C.S.I., Vice-Presdt., Legis. Assembly, b. 6th 
March 1878 ; #. father Sir Jamsetjee, 1908, and 
assumed the name of Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
in lieu of Rustomjee ; Head of the Zoroastrian 
Community in Bombay ; Pres, of the Sir 
Jamsetjee Charity Funds, and Member of 
Municipal Corporation, m. 1906, Serenebai 
Jalbhoy ArdeBar Sett. Address: Mazagon 
Castle, Bombay. 

JEVoNS, Herbert Stanley, M.A., B.Sc, 
(Bond.), F.G.S., F.S.S. ; Prof, of Economics 
in TJniv. of Rangoon since 1923. b. 8 October 
1875. Edue. : Giggieswick Gram. Sch. 
University Coll., London; Trin. Coll.. 
Cambridge; Geol. Inst., Heidelberg Umv. 
Demonstrator in Petrology Cambridge, 
1900-01 : Lecturer in Minerology and Geo- 
logy, and Asst, to PrM. Sir T. W. Edgeworth 
David. F. R. S., In University of Sydney, 
N. S. W., 1902-04 ; Lectr. and later Fulton 
Prof*, of Econ. and Pol. Science in Uni v. 
Coll, of S. Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardin, 
1905-11 ; engaged in garden city and housing 
reform propaganda, 1911-14. Professor of 
Economics in the University of Allahabad 
luid.vn Has undertaken researches in rural 


economics, Irrigation on periodicity In Eco- 
nomic Phenomena and Indian Currency and 
Finance, 1915-1921. Formerly editor 
of the Indian Journal of Economics, and Hon. 
Treas Indian Economic Association, Publica - 
Hons • Essays on Economics; The Sun’s 
Heat and Trade Activity; The Britfeh Coal 
Trade: Consolidation of Agricultural Holdings 
in the U.P. ; Economics of Tenancy Law and 
Estate Management; Money, Banking and 
Exchange in India; The Future of Exchange; 


and numerous books, papers find articles on 
Petrology, Minerology, Economics, Politics, 
Housing Reform, etc. Address: University 
College, Rangoon. 

JEYPORE, Maharaja of, litutmnant Sri Sri 
Sri Maharaja Ramohandra Deo Maharaja 
of Jeyporb Samasthanam M.L.C., Pro-Chan- 
cellor, Andhra University#, of late Maharaja Sir 
Sri Vikrama Deo Bahadur, K.C.I.E., and late 
Sri Sri Sri Lady Seethapatta Maharani Circar. 
b. 31st Dec. 1893. Edue. : privately under 
Dr. J. MarBb, M.A., jjL-D., Newton, Esq.. 
M.A., and E. Whickler, Esq., B.A. m . 
1913 Sri Sri Sri Lakshmi Patta Maharani 
Circar, d. of the late Maharajah Sir Sri Bhaga- 
vat Prasad Singh Bahadur, K.C.I.E., of Balram- 
pur, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
First Landed Zamindar in the Madras Pre- 
sidency, owning about 14,000 square miles. 
Address : Fort, Jevpore, Vizagapatam 

Agency, Madras Presidency, India. 

JHALA, Raj Rana Shri Mansivhji Suiiat- 
SINHJ1, C l.E. (1918) ; Dewan, Dhrangadhra 
State and gome time Member, State Cabinet 
at Jaipur. Rajputana Edur . : Dhranga- 
dhra and Rajkot. Was llrst Guardian to 
H. H. Maharaja Sahcb of Dhrangadhra when 
he was Heir-Apparent and accompanied him 
to England ; was afterwards for a few years 
in Government service and left It as Dy. 
Superintendent of Police to join service in 
his parental State, where he was for a year 
Peisonal Assistant to H. H Maharaja Saheb 
and then his Dewan. Member of the State 
Council, Jaipur, from Dec. 1922 to March 
1923. Address : Lai Bungalow, Dhrangadhra. 

JHALA WAR, H. H. Maharaj Rana SIR 
Bhawani Singh Bahadur of; K.C.S.I.; b . 
1874 ; #. 1899.. Edue. : Mayo Coll., Ajmer. 
Has greatly extended education through- 
out the State and established several libraries. 
Made a “Round the World Tour” in 1925. 
Via Panama Canal. Has travelled over a 
great part of Europe and has a taste for 
Music, Science and Literature. Was a 
Research Student at New Oxford College, 
Oxford, and is a fellow of the Chemical 
Society and Vice-President of the India 
Society ; Member, Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, Royal Astronomical Society, Royal 
Botanical Society. Royal Aeronautical So- 
ciety, Royal Asiatic Society, ltoyal Society 
of Arts, League of Nations Union and 
Zoological Society, London, and a Member 
of the American Chemical Society. Publica- 
tion: Travel Pictures and Rabies and its 
Treatment. Address • Jhalrapatan, Rajputana. 
JIND, H. H, Farzand-i-Dilband Rasikh-ul 
Itikad Daulat-i-Ingushia, Raja-i-Rajgan 
MAHARAJA SIR RANBIB SINGH RAJENDRA 
Bahadur, Colonel, G.O.I.E., K.C.8.I.5. 
1879 ; #. 1887. Address : Saogrur, Jind State, 
Punjab. 

JINNAH, Mahomed AM, Bar.-at-Lrfto and 
Member, Leg. Assembly, b. 25th Dec. 1876. 
m , d of Sir Dlnshaw Petit. ( d .) Edue. Karachi 
and in England. Enrolled as Advocate, Bom- 
bay High Court. 1906; Pte. Secretary to 
Dadabhoy Naoroji, 1906 ; Member, Imperial 
Legis. Council, 1910; President, Muslim League 
(special session) 1920. Address : Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 
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JODHPUR, Jkf'iJOR His Highness raj rajesh- 

WAR 8 ARAM AD RAJHAL-HiNDHUSTAN MAHAR- 
AJA Dhiraj Ski Sir Umed Singhiji Sahih 
Bahadur of K. C. V. O. (1922) ; K. C. S. I. 
(1925). b. 8 July, 1903, m. H. H. Maharaniji 
Sri Vadan Kan war ji Sahiba of Umednagar. 
Educ: Mayo College, Ajmer. Ascended the 
Qadi. 1913 ; invested with full ruling powers 
1923. Address : Jodhpur, Rajputana. 

JOGLEKAR, Rao Bahadur Ramohandra 
Narayan, I.S.O., B.A., Chief Land Officer, 
Tata Co., Coll. Baroda State, from Deer. 1916 
to June 30, 1920. Depy. Coll. First grade 
and Native Asst, to Commsr.,C.D., 1901-10 ; 
some time Adv. to Chief of Ichalkaranji ; 
b. Satara, 8th Dec. 1858. Educ. : Deccan Coll., 
Poona. Held non-gazetted appointments in 
Nasik, Satara, Ahmedna gar, Poona and Shola- 
pur Dists., 1883-1899 ; Depy. Coll., 1899. 
Publications : Land Revenue Code annota- 
ted up to 1st Octr. 1920; Watan Act annota- 
ted up to 1st Sept. 1920 ; Alienation Manual ; 
Inspection ol Revenue offices ; Court fee* 
in Revenue and Magisterial othceB, 
Address : 203, Kala Haud , Shukrawar Peth,; 
Poona City. 

JOHN, Sir Edwin, Kt. (1922), C.B.E., 1921. 
Kt. of the Order of Sti Gregory the Great, 
(Civil Order) 1901. Grand Commander, St. 
Sylvester the Great (1920) ; Inspector-General , 
ot Factories, Gwalior, C. I , b. 3 August 1850 , 1 
m. 1879, Mary Sykes, Southport Lancs; one d , 
Educ: Stonyhurst. Address : Gwalior, C.l. 

JOHNSTON, Sir Frederick William, K.C I.K. 
C.8.I., Agent to the Governor-General and 
Chief Commissioner in Baluchistan ; b 2 Nov. 
1872. m. 1905 Gertrude Helen, d. of the late 
Lt.-Col. J. Young, one s. Educ.: Kelvlnside 
Acad., Glasgow; Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(B.A., 1894). Joined the Punjab Commission 
as Asst. Commsr., 1890 ; went to N.-W. 
Fron., 1899; and was employed there till end 
of 1911, Govt, of India, Finance Dept., 1911- 
15 ; Ministry of Munitions, England, 1915-17 
Address: The Residency, Bushire, Persian Gulf 

JOSHI, Sm Moropant Vishvanath, Kt., 
K.C.I.E., B.A., LL.F., b. 1861. Educ.:. Dec- 
can Coll., Poona, and Elphinstone Coll., 
Bombay. Practised as Advocate in Judicial 
Commr/3 Court in Berar from 1884-1920. 
Home Member, C. P. Govt., 1920-25. Address : 
Nagpur, C. P. 

JOSHI, Narayan MADhar, B.A., M.L.A., Mem- 
ber of the Servants of India Soc. b. June 
1879. Educ.: Poona New English School and 
Deccan Coll. Taught in private schools and 
Govt. High Schools for 8 years. Joined 
Servants of India Soc., 1909. Sec., Bombaj 
Social Service League, since IQll, and Sec! 
Bombay Preay. Social Reform Assoc., since 
1917 ; Sec., W. India Nat. Liberal Asscc. 
since 1919. Was sent to Mesopotamia by Govt, 
of Jndia aa representative of the Indian Press, 
1917, and in 1920 to Washington and in 192) 
and 1922 and in 1925 to Geneva as delegate ot 
the working classes in India to International 
Labour Confce. Kaisar-i-Hind Silver Medal 
(1919), Was awarded, but declined C. I. E. 
in 1921. Member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corpn. since 1919, up to end of March 1923. 
Nominated by Govt., a Member of the 
Legislative Assembly in 1921 and again In 


1924 and in 1927 to represent labour In- 
terests. Address : Servants of India Society, 
Sandhurst Road, Bombay. 

JUNAGADH, H. H. Sir Mahabatkhanji 
Rasulkhanji, K.C.S.I., Nawab Saheb of. 
b. 2nd Aug. 1900. m. Her Highness Senior 
Begum Saheba Manuvvarjahan of Bhopal. 
Educ.: Mayo College, Ajmer. Address ; Juna- 
gadh. 

JUGMOHANDAS VARJIVANDAS, Sm, Kt. 
Merchant and Landlord, b. 1869. Educ. : 
Fort High Sen., Bombay. Mem., Bombay 
Corpn., 1900-06; trustee of several charitable 
institutions. Address: Bombay. 

.JUKES, John Edavin Clapham, C.I.E. (1921), 
Controller of Civil Accounts b. 12 Nov. 
1878. Educ.: Aldenham Sch., Pembroke Coll., 
Cambridge. Porson Univ. prizeman, 1899. 
Chancellor’s Classical Medallist, 1902. rn. 
Marguerite Jessie, d. of the late James 
Searlc of Iteigute. Address: Delhi and 
Simla. 

KAJIJI, Abdeali Mahomedali, B.A. 
LL.B. ( Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law ; late Judge, 
High Court, Bombay, b. 12 February 
1871. Educ.: St. Mary’s Institution, 
Byculla ; St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay, Downing 
Coll., Cambridge, and Lincoln’s Inn. Ord. 
Fellow, Syndic and Dean in Law of Bombay 
Univ.; President, Anjuman-i-Islam, Bombay 
and Islam Club and Vice-President, Islam 
Gymkhana. Address . Dilkhoosh, G rant Rond, 
Bombay. 

KALE, Vaman Govind. Professor, Fergusson 
College, b. 1876, Educ. : New English 
School and Fergusson Coll., Poona. 
Joined the Deccan Education Socv. of 
Poona, as a life member in 1907. Fellow of 
Bombay Univ. for five years since 1919. Prof, 
of History and Economics, Fergusson 
Coll., Member, Council of State, 1921-23, and 
member, Indian Tariff Board, 1923-25, 
Secretary, D E Society, Poona, from 1925 to 
1928, Liberal in Politics, has addressed nu- 
merous public meetings; has published 
many articles on economics and political and 
social reform, end the following works: 
“ Indian Industrial and Economic Problems, ” 
“ Indian Administration”, " Indian Econo- 
mics,” “ Dawn of Modern Finance in India." 
"Gokhaleand Economic Reforms," "India’s 
War Finance," Curiency Reform in India,” 
" Constitutional Reforms in Indio," etc. 
Address : Fergusson Coll., Poona and 

“ Durgadhivasa", Poona, No. 4. 

KAMAT, Balkrishna Sitaram, B.A., Mer- 
chant. b. 21 March, 1871. Educ.: Deccan 
Coll. m. Miss Yamunabai R. M. Gawaskar oi 
Cochin. Member, Bombay Logis. Council, 
1913-16, 1916-20, Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-23 Liberal) ; Member, Kenya Depu- 
tation to England 1923; Member of various 
other educational bodies : Has taken part in 
work for social and agricultural reform, 
lately Member, Roy 1 Commission on 
Indian Agriculture. A tidies* : Ganeshkhind 
Road, Poona, or Dongre Building, Tardeo. 
Bombay. 

KANDATHIL, MOST REV. MAR. AUOUPTINE 
D.D. Archbishop Metropolitan of ErnakuJam, 
Was Titular Bishop of Arad and Co-adjntor 
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with right of succession tc the first Vicar 
Apostolic of Ernakulam, since 1911 ; b. 
Chemp, Vaikam, Travancore, 25 Aug. 1874. 
Bduc.: Papal Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon. 
Priest, 1901. Parish Priest for some time : 
Hector of Prep. Sem., Ernakulam, and Pri- 
vate Sec. to the first Vicar Apostolic of Ema- 
kulam to end of 1911. 9. Rt. Rev. Dr. A. 
Pareparambil as Second Vicar-Apostoiic, 9 
Deer. 1919 ; Installed on 18 Dccr., 1919. 
was made Archbishop Metropolitan 21st 
Dec. 1923 ; (Suffragan secs being Changana- 
chorry, Trichur and Kottayam) ; Installa- 
tion 16 Nov. 1924. Address : Archbishop’s 
House, Ernakulam, Cochin State, 


KANHAIYA LAL, THE Hon. Mr. JUSTICE, 
Rai Bahadur, M. A. ,LL.B., Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad, b. 17 July 1806. m. Shrimati Devi, 
d. of Vyas Gokuldasji of Agra. Educ . .* The 
Muir Central College, Allahabad ; joined 
the U.P. Civil Service on 22 April 1891 as 
Munsiff, acted as Subordinate Judge in 1907 ; 
appointed Asst. Sessions Judge with the 
powers of Additional District Judge in Feb. 
1908; acted as District and Sessions Judge 
in 1910 and again in 1911 ; appointed 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oudh, 
July 1912 ; acted as Judge of Allahabad 
High Court in 1920 and subsequent years for 
different periods. Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh in 1922. Appointed 
Judge of Allahabad High Court again in 1923. 
Publications : Elementary History of India ; 
Dharma Shiksha or a treatise on Moral cul- 
ture in the vernacular; and A Note on the 
Reorganisation of the Judicial Staff. Address : 
No. 9, Elgin Road, Allahabad. 

KAN1KA, The Raja op, Raja Rajendra 
Narayan Bhanja Deo Bahadur, O.B.E.,1 
or Kanika ; M L.C. M.K.A S., and F.R.S A., 
b 24 March 1881. w d. of Feudatory Chief 
of Nayagarh, 1899. Educ.. Ravenshaw 
Coll Sell. , Coll., Cuttack. Received manage- 
ment of killah Kanika from Court of Wards, 
1902 ; Mem. of the Bengal Leg. Council, 
1909-12; Mem. of Bihar and Orissa Leg. 
Council, 1912-10; Member, Imperial Leg. 
Council, 1910-20 ; Mem., Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council, 1921, Member, Reformed 
Legislative Assembly 1922-23 ; Member, Bihar 
and Orissa Reformed Count il 1923. Pres., 
Orissa Landholders* Assn.; Vice-President 
Bengal Landholders’ Association ; Vice- 
President, Bihar Landholders’ Association ; 
Mem. of Bengal Fishery Board; Mem., Roy. 
Asiatic Soc. Member, Governing Body, 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack ; Fellow, Patna 
University. Address : Cuttack or Rajkanika, 
Orissa. 

KANTTKAR, Keshav Ramchandra, J^.A. 
B.Sc., Principal and Professor of Physics 
Fergusson College, Poona, b, 22 Aug. 1876, 
Educ ; New English School at Wal and Poona 
and Fergusson College, Poona, Working as 
Life Member in the D. E. Society’s institution 
since 1903 ; was in charge of the Boarding 
House, New English School in 1905 ; in 
charge of Fergusson Coll. Hostels, 1906-14 
in charge of Navin Marathi Shala, 1914-21 
in charge of Fergusson College since 1921 


has been on the Bombay University Senate 
for the last 12 years and on the School Leaving 
Examination Board for the last 6 years and 
Chairman, Poona District School Board 
for the last three years, represented western 
part of Poona on the Poona City Municipalty 
for nearly 7 years and worked on the Viswesh- 
waraya Technical Education Committee, 
1920. Address . Fergusson College, Poona. 

KAPURTHALA. COLONEL HIS HIGHNESS 
Farzand-I-Dilband Rasikhul-Itikad 
Daulat-I-Inglishia Raja-I-Rajagan Maha- 
raja Jag atjit Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of 
Kapurthala, G.CS.T. (1911), G.C.I.E. (1918), 
Cr. G.B.E. (1927) on the occasion of his 
Golden Jubilee, Honorary Colonel of 3-llth 
Sikhs (45th Rattray s Sikhs). One of the 
principal Sikh Ruling Princes in India. 
In recognition of the prominent assistance 
rendered by the State during the Great 
War His Highness’ Balute was raised to 15 

i guns and the annual tribute of £9,000 a 
>ear was remitted in perpetuity by the 
Britisli Go\ernment: received the Grand 
Cross of tlie Legion d’Honneur from the French 
Government in 1924, possesses also Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Star of Roumania, 
Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of 
the Order of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Sun of Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of 
Cuba; twice represented Indian Princes and 
India on tho League of Nations in 1926 and 
1927, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of his 
reign in 1927 with great eclat, b. 24 Nov 
1872 ; son of His Highness the Late Raja-i- 
Rajgan Kbarak Singh of Kapurthala 
Address : Kapurthala State, Punjab, India, 

! KARANDIKAR, RAGliUNATH PanduranG. 
High Court Pleader, Bombay, Professor, Law. 
College, Poona, and Member, Councilof State. 
b. 21 Aug. 1857 in Khadilkar family, adopted 
into Karandikars 1865. m. Sakhutai, d . of 
Rao Snhcb Gogte of Pandharpur (1872). 
Educ. : at Satara and Poona. Sub-Judge 
(1884) ; Member, Elior Forest Committee 
(1885); visited England 1908, Member 
elected Bombay Legislative Council 1911 ; 
attended His Imperial Majesty’s Coronation 
at Delhi 1912 ; member of all Congresses and 
Committees 1886-1918 ; second visit to 
England 1918 ; opened Hist Indian Con- 
ference at Ukaly, Yorkshire, 1919; attended 
Ahmedabad Congress, 1922 : President, 
Satara Dist. Swaraj Party. President, 1st 
Maharashtra Lawyers’ Conference, Poona, 
1928 ; President, Prov. Postal and R. M, S. 
Conference, Sessions 1928. Publications : 
Note on Land Revenue Code and Note on 
Agricultural Associations in 1905. Address : 
Shan war Peth, Satara City. 

KARAULI, H. H. Maharaja Dhi£aj Sir 
Bhanwar Pal, Deo Bahadur, Yadukbl 
Chandra Bhal, G.C.I.E., K.CJ.E, b , 24 
July 1864. Educ. : Mayo Coll., Ajmer 
t. 1886. Address: Karauli,Rajput&n&. 

KASJMBAZAR, MAHARAJA Sill MANINDRA. 
Chandra Nandy of, K.C’.l.E., Bengal, 
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1800. Vice-Fiesident , Bengal Landholder?, 
Association and British Indian Association. 
Educ. Hindu School ; sometime Member, 
Bengal Legislative Council, Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council, Council of State and Chairman 
of Berhampore Municipality for six terms ; 
Chairman, District Board Murshidabad. Hon. 
Fellow, Calcutta University and Life Member, 
Hindu University Benares ; Patron of several 
clubs Associations and Institutions in Bengal, 
Belongs to Moderate School of Politics, takes 
a keen interest in and is a patron of education, 
industries, Agriculture, literature and politics. 
Publications : Upasana, B. S. Panjlka, The 
Indian Medical Plant, A History of Indian 
Philosophy, Great Baishanab Gramthas, Part 
10 of Srcemat Bhagbat, Fundamental Unity 
of India, History of Indian Shipping and 
Maritime Activity, Heir-apparent Maharaj- 
kumar Sris Chandra Nandy, M A., M L (!., 
Chairman, Berhampore Municipality. Address 
Rajbari, Kaftimbazar , Bengal, or 302, Upper 
Circular Itoad, Calcutta. 

KASTURBHAI LALBHAI, Shetii, Mill- 
owner; b. 22 Dec. 1804. m. Srimati 
Sardaben, d. of Mr. Chimanlal Yadilal Zaveii 
of Ahmedabad. Educ.: at Gujrat College, 
Ahmedabad, Hon. Secretary, Ahmedabad 
Famine Relief Committee 1918-19 ; elected 
Vice-President, Ahmedabad Millowners 
Association, 1923-20, elected member. 
Legislative Assembly as a representative oi 
the Millowners’ Association <1923-26), 
Nominated Member to the Ahmedabad 
Muncipalit.y for its current term. Address: 
Pankorc’s Naka, Ahmedabad. 

KAY, Sir Joseph Aspden, Kt. (1927), 

J. P., Managing Director, W. H. Brady 
& Co., Ltd., b. 20 Jan. 1884. Educ.: at 
Bolton, Lancashire. Ca o to India to 
represent firm 1907 ; Managing Director 
and Chairman of Board of the several 
‘companies under their control ; Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1921 and 
1922 ; Employers’ Delegate to Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 1923 ; Officer 
in Bombay Light Horse ; Vice-President 
Chamber of Commerce, 1925, President; 
Chamber of Commerce, 1920, and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
1925-20 ; Chairman, Back Bay Enquiry Com 
mittee, 1926. Chairman, Prohibition (Finance) 
Committee. (Bombay), 1926, Address: 
Wilderness, Cottage, Nepean Sea Itoad, 
Bombay. 

KAZI SYED, HIFAzAT All, B.A., LI .B. 
b. 1892. Educ. Jubbulpore, Aligarh and 
Allahabad. Elected President, Municipal 
Committee, Kbandwa, 1920. Minister 
for local Self-Government, Public Works, 
Public Health, etc., Central Provinces. 
Address : Imlipora, Khandwa. 

KEALY, Edward Herbert, C.I.E. (1926) 
I.C.S., A.G.G., Western India b. 1873, m. 
1905 Tempe, d. of Sir Charles Bayley, G.C.I.E., 

K. C.S.I., Educ. Felsted and University College, 
Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1897, Bengal, 1897- 
1902. Joined Political Dept. Govt, of India, 
March 1902. Served in Rajputana, Central 
India, Ajmer-Merwara, N.W. F. P. F.A.A.G.G. 
Central India, 1904-05 ; Assist. Sec., Govt, of 


India, Foreign and Political Dept., 1905 ; Cen- 
sus Superintendent Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara, 1910-13 ; Secretary N.W.F.P., 
1915-20 ; Offg. Resident, Gwalior, 1922, 
Resident, Baroda, June 1923, March 1927 ; 
olfg. A.G.G., Central India, March-October 
1927 • A.G.G., Western India, October 1927. 
Publications : Revised Aitchinson’s Treaties 
(1909) and Census Reports on Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara (1913). Address: The Resi- 
dency, Rajkot. 

KEANE, Michael, C I.E (1921) b. 1873 ; m. 
Joyce Lovett Thomas, Educ. ' School, Clon- 
gowes Wood, and Univ. (’oil , Dublin, Entered 
I.C.S., 1898. Has been Under-Secy, to Govt., 
on deputation under the Govt, of India for 
settlement work in the Tonk and Sirohl 
States in Rajputana ; District Officer in 
Agra and Cawnpore, Judicial See. to Govt,, 
Chief Secy, to Govt, and President, U. P. 
Legislative Council 1921-25. Address: Luck- 
now. 

KEELING, Sir Hugh Trowbridge, Kt. (1923) 
C.S.I., 1915, A.M.I.C.E., Ch. Eng., and Sec. 
to Ch. Commr., Delhi, sinco 1912; Mem. of 
Delhi Irap.Commn., 1913; Mem., Institute 
Engineers. (Ind.) o. 14 April 1885. Educ.: 
Marlbrough and Cooper’s Hill; tn. Edith, d . 
of Col. T. O. Underwood, late 4th Punjab 
Cavalry. Asst. Eng., Madras P. W. D., 
1887 ; Exec. Eng., 1898. Superintending 
Eng., 1910. Address : P. W. D., Delhi. 

KEEN, Lieut.-Colonel William John, C.I.E., 
(1916), C.B.E. (1920), Pol. Dept., Government 
of India. Officiating Chief Commissioner, 
N.W.F.P. (1926). b. 24 March, 1873 ; m. 1899, 
Marion Beatrice, d. of Col. A. McL. Mills, 37th 
Dogras ; two 8. two d. Educ.: Haileybury 
College, R. M. C., Sandhurst. Gaz. to 
R. Welsh Fus, 1892; Trans, to I. A. 
37th Dogras, 1894 ; served Chitral Re. Exp., 
1895; Joined Punjab Commn., 1898; Pol. 
Dept., Govt, of India, 1901 ; serving in N. W. 
Fron. Prov.; served Kabul Khel Exp., 1902 ; 
Mohmand Exp, 1908; Great War, 1914-18; 
Afghan War, 1919. Address : Revenue Com- 
missioner, Peshawar, N. W. F. P. 

KEILY, Henky Gerald, V.D., J.P., Hon. 
Col., G. I. P. Ry. Regiment, A. F. I. ; Chief 
Transportation Superintendent, G. I. P. Ry. 
b. February 3, 1874. Educ : Stonyhurst College 
Lancashire. Apptd. Assistant Loco. Supdt. 
Indian Midland Rly., Fety. 1890 ; transferred on 
amalgamation to the G. I. P. Ry. in 1901. 
Appointed to act as Chief Transportation 
Supdt. from 22nd March 1927. 

ICELKAR, Narsinha Chintaman, B.A., LL.B. 
(1894); M.L.A., Editor, Kesari, Poona, b. 
24 Aug. 1872. m. Durgabai, d. of Moropant 
Pendse. Educ.: Miraj, Poona, Bombay Dist. 
Court Pleader till 1896 ; editor, Mahratta, 
Poona, from 1897 to 1919 ; editor, Kesari, 
from 1897 to 1899 and again from 1010 ; 
Municipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924 ; 
President, Poona City Municipality in 1918 
and again from 1922 to 1024 ; President, 
Bombay Provincial Conference 1920 ; Dele- 
gate and member of Congress. Home Rule 
League deputation to England in 1919 ; 
elected member of the Legislative Assembly 
in 1023. Publications: Books in Marathi: 
0 dramas, 1 historical treatise, 1 treatise on 
Wit and Humour, Biographies of Ba 
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Oangadhar Tilak and Garibaldi, History of 
Tteland in English : Case for Indian Home 
Rule, Landmarks of Lokmanya’s life; and 
“ A Passing Phase of Politics.” Address . 
554, Sadashiv Peth, Poona City. 

KEMP, The Hon. Me. Justice Norman j 
Weight, Bar-at-Law (Inner Temple); Judge 
of the High Court, Bombay, b. 29 Octo- 
ber 1874. Educ. : the Collegiate, Edinburgh 
and Inner Temple. Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate, Bombay, Chief Judge of Small Causes 
Court, Bombay ; Addl. Judicial Commissioner, 
Sind. War Service, 1927. Address : High 
Court, Bombay. 

KENNED Y-MINARDS, MAJOR WILLIAM IVEY, 
B. Sc., A.I.M.M.E., A.M L Chcm , E. London. 
Assay Master, H.M. Mint, Bombay, b. 20 
Oet. 1887, Polperro, Cornwall, m. 1916, 
Lilian Vesta, y.d. of late J. W. Richards of 
Abberkenflg, Glam, Walt's. Edur : The Truro 
Grammar School and Redruth School of 
Mines, Cornwall Arrived India 1st June 1918 
from Malta. Commissioned 2nd-Lt. RGA. 
1914, retired from Army, Apiil 1920. Joined 
Mint Service, Jan. 1920 as Dy. Assay Master 
and confirmed Assay Master, April 1922. 
Address : His Majesty’s Assay Oiiice, H.M. 
Mint, Bombay. 

KER, James Camphell, C.S I. (1928); C.I K. 
(1924) ;B.A. (Cantab.) , M A. (Gins.); I.C.S., 
b. 1878 m to Maiy Katherine, y. d. of 
William Brown of Rhuallan Gillnock, 
Renfrewshue. Educ : Irvine Academy , 

Glagow University ; Cains College, Cam- 
bridge, Entered 1 C.S, 1901 ; IVisonnl 
Assistant to the Director of Criminal Intelli- 
gence, 1907 ; on special duty in A H.Q . 
Simla, 1914-17 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate of Kaira, 1918; Secretary to 
Government of Bombay, General and Educa- 
tional Departments, 1920-23. Private Secre- 
tary to the Governor of Bombay, L924-1929. 
Address : Government House, Bombay. 

KHAN, Shafaat Ahmad, B.A., First Class 
Honours in History 1914, Lilt. D, 1919, 
Trinity College, Dublin ; University Professor 
Of Modern Indian History, Allahabad Univer- 
sity; b. February 1893. m. Fahmeeda, 
y. d. of the late Justice Shah Din of the 
Punjab High Court. Educ. : Government 
High School, Moradabad ; Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge ; Trinity College, Dublin ; 
and the University* of London. Lecturer 
to the London County Council, 1917-1919; 
Member, United Provinces Legislative Council 
from Moradabad, U i\, since 1924. Gave 
evidence before the Reforms Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 1924 ; the Economic Enquiry Commit- 
tee in 1925, and other Committees in 
United Provinces. President of the Provincial 
Muhammodan Educational Conference, held 
at Allahabad in 1925. Chairman, Conference 
of Muslim members of Legis. Council and local 
bodies, Allahabad, February 1928 ; Chairman 
of the Committee for the Demands of U.P. 
Muslim ; organised the agitation against 
boycott of the Simon Commission and prepared 
with the help of other Muslim M.L.C.’s an 
exhaustive momrandum for the Commission ; 
went to England in 1927 as delegate of U. P. 
Muslim M.L.C.’s and lectured at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Bristol and London on their 
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behalf. Publications : Founder and Edi- 
tor, till 1925, of the Journal of iJdian History; 
published “ Anglo-Portuguese Negotiation 
relating to Bombay, 1067-1673” in 1923, 
East India Trade in the Seventeenth Century; 
1924, Sources for the “History of British, 
India in the Seventeenth Century ”, 1926 ; 
“ Johna Marshall m India, 1668-1672,” What 
are the Rights of Muslim Minority in India ? 
(1928). Address: University of Allahabad. 
Allahabad. 

KHAPARDE, GANESH SHEIkEISHNA, B.A 
(1877), LL B. (1884). Advocate and Member 
of Council of State b. 1955 m. Laxmi Bai 
Educ,: In Berar and Bombay. Extra Asstt. 
Commissioner in Berar from 1885 to 1889 ; 
returned to the Bar, Vice-Chairman of the 
Local Municipality and Chairman of the 
District Board cf nearly 17 years. Member 
of Viceroy’s Legislative Council ; Member 
of the Council of State ; re-elected In 1925 
Address : Amraoti Berar, C. P. 

KHWA.TA MU HU MM A D NTJR, The Hon. 
Khan Bahadur, B A , LL B , President, Bihar 
and Orissa Legislative Council, b. 28 Sept. 1878. 
Educ.: Gaya Zillah School, Doveton Coll., 
Calcutta; Ripon Coll., Calcutta. Practised as 
lawyer from 1904 to 1922. President, Legis. 
Council, Bihar and Orissa, from 1922. Address : 
Gurja (Bihar and Orissa). 

KING, Charles Montague C.S. I. (1922) . 
C I.E., Financial Commsr., Punjab, 1922; 
Educ.: St. Paul’s School, BalliolColl , Oxford. 
Ent. I.C.S., 1892. Dcpy. Commsr., 1901 ; Com* 
missioner, 1917 ; Dy. Commsr., Punjab, 
1901-22. Address: Lahore. 

KIRKPATRICK, Likut. -General Sir George 
Macaulay, K.c.B. (1918) ; K.C.S.I., (1917) ; 
G.O.C. m Chief, Western Command, b. 23 
August, 1866. in. Mary Lydia, d. of J. F. 
Dennistorm, K.C., R.M.C., Kingston, Canada* 
Educ : Hailey bury. Joined Royal Engineers, 
1885 ; Inspector-General, Australian Military 
Forces. Chief of General Staff, India, 1916-1920J 

G. O.C. China Command, 1920-1922. 

KIR KE- SMITH , Arthur, M.A. (Cambridge), 
Solicitor to Government, Public Prosecutor. 
Master of the Hounds, b 20th August 1878. 
Educ. Charterhouse, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Articled to Freshflelda Solicitor, 
London and admitted a Solicitor m 1900, 
Address ' Bombay. 

KIRPALANI, Hiranand Khushibam, I.c-S., 
M.A. (Bom.), B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 
(Lincoln’s Inn), Collector of Kolaba since 
Jan 1928-1912; b. 28 Jau. 1888. m. to Guli 

H. Gidvani. Educ * N. H. Academy, Hyderabad 
(Sind), D. J . Siml College, Karachi and Merton 
Coll., Oxford. Asstt Collr. and Magte., 
Ahmedabad, Broach and Surat, 1912-1918. 
Municipal Commsr , Surat, 1918 to 1920. 
Taluqdari Settlement Officer, Guzerat, 1921. 
Dy. Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, 1921 ; 
Colir. and Dist. Magte., Kaira, 1923-24 ; Dy. 
Secretary to Government ; Rev, ?)eptt., 
1924-26, Ag. Municipal Commissioner for the 
City of Bombay 1926. Address. Alibag. 

KISCH, Barthold Schlesinger, B.A. (Oxford), 
C.l.E. (1926); I.C.S., District and Sessions 
J udge, UnitedPro vinces; Controller, Loc*J ptear- 
lng Office (Enemy Debts) and A 1mllwf*T - 
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tot of Atistriah and Hungarian Property in 
India ; Secretary to Joint Committee of the 
House of Lords and House of Commons to 
inquire into the Organisation and Methods of 
the Central Prisoners of War Committee, 1917, 
attached to Legislative Department, Govern- 
ment of India b 25 Oct. 1882 m. Magdeleine 
Lohfee Claire Bernard- Antony. FaIuc St. 
Paul's School, London and Exeter College, 
Oxford. Address : Delhi and Simla. 

KISHENGARH, H. H Maharaja Adhiraj 
BlAHARAJA MADANSINGH BAHADUR, K.C.S.L, 
K.C.I.E. ; b. Nov. 1884 ; 8. father, late Maha- 
taj a Sir SRTdul Singh Bahadur, Q.C.I.E. ; cr. 
1892 ; m. 2nd d. of present Chief of Udaipur, 
served European War, 1914-15. Addtess : 
Elshfengarh, Rajputana. 

ifclSHUN PEBSHAD, Raja-i-Rajayan Maha- 
raja Bahadur, Yaminhus-saltanath Sik, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.I.E. ct. 1903, G.C l.E , cr 1810. 
Hereditary Paishkar and Presrdent of the 
State Execute e Council, Hvderabad State. 
b. 28 Jan. 1864. Educ . Nizam’s College, 
Paishkar and Military Minister, 1893-1901, 
Prime Minister, 1901-1912. President of 
Executive Council since Nov. 1926 under 
the present constitution. Publications : Copi- 
ous in Urdu and Persian prose and poetiy. 
Descended from the great Hyderabad States- 
man Maharaja Chandoo Lai. Heir . Raja 
Khaja Pershad. Address : City Palace, 

Hyderabad. 

KOLHAPUR, Lt. Col. His Hkihnkss Sir Shki 
Rajaram Chhatrapati,, Maharaja of, since 
1922 ; G ,C.I.E.(1924). b. 30 July 1897 ; e. s. of 
Col. Sir Shahu Chhatrapati Maharaja of Koilia 
pur(d. 1922), direct descendant of Shivaji the 
Great, the Founder of the M a rath a Eiupue. 
*n. 1918 H. H. Shnmati Tarabai Salieb, g. d. 
of H. H. Sir Sayajirao Maharaj Gaekwar, 
Ruler of Baroda. m . again to Her Highness 
Shri Vijayamala Maharani Salieb in June 1925. 
Educ.: Privately in Kolhapur ; Hendon 
School ; studied agriculture at Ewing Christian 
College, Allahabad. Hon. Lieut. ColoneKhip 
ito the Indian Army was conferred in April 
1927. Address : Kolhapur. 

KOLLENGODE, Raja Sir V. Vasudeva Raja, 
Valia Nambidi of, Kt. (1925), C.T.E. (1915), 

F. M.U. (1921) ; Landholder. b. Oct. 1873. m. to 
C. Kalyani Amina, d. of Mr. K. Rama Menon, 
Chief Justice of Travancore. Educ. : Rajah's 
High School, Kollengodc, and Victoria Col- 
lege, Palghat, Senior member and manager 
of the aristocratic family of Venganad in 
Malabar ; twice nominated as member of 
Madras Legislative Council, afterwards elected 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, repre- 
senting landholders ; Member, Council of 
State (1922). Temp. Member, Madras Exe- 
cutive Council, from Nov. 1923 to April 
1924. Address : Kollengode, Malabar Dist. 

KOTAH, H. H. Lieut. -Colonel Sir Umed 
Singh ^Bahadur, Maharao of, G.C.S.I., 

G. C.I.E., G.B.E., K.C.S.I., Hon. Lt.-Col, 
in Army; Hon. Major, 42nd Deoli Regt. 
b. 1873. 8. 1889. Address: Kotah, Raj- 
putana. 

K.OTLA, Raja Bahadur Kushal Pal Singh 
OE, M.A. (Cal.) ; LL.B. (All.), M.L.C. b. 15 Dec. 
1872. Succeeded to Kotla estate, 1905; 
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Member, U. P. Legis. Council since iood 
Member, Imperial Logis. Council, 1913-18; 
Member, Legis. Assembly, 1921-23 ; Special 
Magte., Chairman, Agra Dist Board ; Trustee 
and Mem. of Managing Committee of Agra 
Coll , Member of Governing Body of Cawnporo 
Agricultural College ; Member of the Senate 
of Agra Unhersity. Address Gwalior HouSc, 
Agra. 

KRISHNAMACHARYA, RAO BAHADUR 
Vangal Thiruvengada, II. A., B.L., 

C. I. E. (1926), Dew an of Baroda. b. 
1881. m Sri Rangammal. Educ : Presi- 
dency Coll.. Madras and Law Coll., Madras, 
Entered Madras Civil Service by a compe- 
titive examination in 1903 , served in several 
districts 1908-191 L Chief Revenue Officer, 
Cochin State, also Offg. Diwan for some 
time 1913-1919; served in Madras as Asstt. 
Secry,, Board of Revenue, TTnder-Seory. to 
Govt , Special Officer for Southborough Com- 
mitteee, etc. ; 1919-1922 Trustee, Vizlanaga- 
ram Estate ; 1923-1924 Collector of Ramnad ; 
Apul 1924 to Feb. 1927 Secretary to the Govt, 
of Madras in Law, Educatron and other De- 
partments. Joined as Diwan of Baroda, 
February 1927, services being lent to the 
Durbar, Address: Dilaram, Baroda. 

KS1IAUN1SH CHANDRA RAY, The Hon. 
Maharaja Bahapur, of Nadia (Bengal) 
Maharaja created 1912, Delhi Durbar; Maharaja 
Bahadur created 1917 ; Member, Bengal 
Exccutivo Council in charge of Revenue, 
Irrigation, L. S. G. Medical, Public Health, 
6. 29 Oct. 1890. m. Jyotirmoyi Debi, 
youngest d. of late Raja Ashutosh Nath 
Roy of Kashimbazaar (Dist. Murshida- 
bad). Educ. : Privately. Only son of 
late Maharaja Kshitis Chandra Roy 
Bahadur of Nadia, succeeded 1910; 2 d. 
Was elected a Member of the first reformed 
Bengal Legislative Council trom the Non- 
Mahomedan constituency of Nadia, 1920-23 ; 
Member, Bengal Executive Council since 
1st August 1924 ; First elected non-official 
Chairman of Nadia District Board, 1920-21 ; 
President, Nadia Landholders Association. 
Address: The Palace, Krishnagar Nadia 
House," 2, Bright Street, Ballygungc, Cal- 
cutta. 

KUTCH, H. H. Maharaja (Maharao) Dhiraj 
Mibzan Maharao Shui Khengarji sawai 
Bahadur of, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., b. 23rd 

August 1866. m. 1884. Represented India 
Imperial Conference, 1921 ; received Freedom 
City of London, 1921. Undertook to give 
£3,000 mom lily for support of Indian Regi- 
ment during Euiopean War, 1915 ; represent- 
ed India, League or Nations, 1921 ; received 
Freedom of the City of Bath, 1921. Address : 
The Palace, Bhuj, Kutch. 

LAHORE, Bishop of, since 1913, Bt. Ret. 
Henry Bickersteth Durrant, M.A.,D.D. r 
C.B.E. Educ.: Highgate Sch.; Pembroke Coll., 
Camb.Ch. Miss. Coll., Islington. CurateofHt. 
Matthew’s, East Stonehouse, 1894-95 ; 
C.M.S. Missionary, Lucknow, 1896 ; St. 
John’s Coll., Agra, 1897. Vice-Prin., 1900 ; 
Prin., 1911 ; Fellow, Allahabad Univ., 1906; 
served European War, Mesopotamia (Kut-el- 
Amara), 1915 (Despatches), 1918 (Despatches)# 
Address : Bishopsbourne, Lahore. 
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LAKHMIDAS ROWJEH TAiESEE, B.A., Land 
lord and Merchant, m. Ladkabai L. R. 
Tairsce. Educ. : St. Xavier's College, Bombay. 
Trustee, Tilak Swaraj Fund ; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation and its 
Standing Committee; representative, Bombay 
Municipal Corporation on the Improvement 
Trust Committee ; representathe of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the Board of 
the Bombay Port Trust, and President, P. J. 
Hindu Gymkhana, Vice- President, Indian 
Merchants, Chamber, Publications * “ Frenzied 
“ Finance ” speeches and Writing’s of B. G. 
Hornimau. “ Priests, Parasites and Plagues/* 
Address ; 29-31-33, Bora Bazar Street, i ort ; 
and 9A, Walkeshwar Hoad, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

LAKHTAB, Chief of, Thakore Saheb Bai- 
virsinhji Karansinghji, b. il Jan. 1881. 
Succeeded father 8 Aug. 1921. Address: 
Lakhtar, Kathiawar Agency, Bombay. 

LAKSHMINARAYAN LAL.RAI Sahib, son of 
Munshi Dyal Na;ayan Lai, Pleader and Zem- 
indar. b. 1870. m. to Srimati Navaranl 
Kuuwer. Educ. at Aurangabad, Gaya and 
Patna. ra-,aed pleadership examination in 
1890 and since practising as a pleader at 
Aurangabad and Gava in the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa. Was Hon. Organiser of Co- 
operative Societies; Director and Chairman 
of the Central Bank, Aurangabad, ex-Chair- 
man of the Local Board, Aurangabad ; ex- 
Chairman of the Divisional Co-operativo 
Federation, Patna ; ex-Councillor of the 
Co-operative Federation, Bihar and Orissa, a 
nominated member of the first Legislative 
Assembly, and Member, National Con- 
vention ; ex-Vice-President, Provincial Hindu 
Sabha, Bihar and Orissa and ex-President, Pro- 
paganda Committee Kayestha Sabha, Bihar 
and Orissa. Publications : Glories of Indian 
Medicine, Sahyog, Samudrajatra, Twelve 
Main Points of Co-operation, Updesh Manjari 
and Charkha Mahatmya Hindu-Musalman 
Ekta, Sri Gitaratnawali and Sri Gandhi Gita 
and Proprietor and Editor, Grihastha Gaya. 
Address: Aurangabad Disfc., Gaya, Bihar and 
Orissa. 

LAL, Rao Bahadur Bakshi Sohan, M.L.A. 
(non-Mahomedan Constituency, Jullundur 
Divn.), Vakil, H. Ct., Lahore, b. 4 April 
1857. Practised as Vakil in Kangra, Jullun- 
dur and Lahore. .Elected Member, Funjab 
Leg. Council, 1912 and 191 a. Address : High 
Court, Lahore. 

LAL, PlYARE, Bar-at-Law, Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, b. Jan. 1860. Educ, : Muir 
Central College, Allahabad, Called to the 
Bar in 1886 ; practised up to 1896 ; was Minis- 
ter of Sailana State, 1896-1900 ; Chief Justice 
and latterly Judicial Member, Council of 
State, Indore, from 1900 to 1906; travelled 
round the world in 1913. Chairman, Recep- 
tion Committee of the U. P. Political Confe- 
rence, 1914; Special Magistrate, First Class, 
from 1915-1926; President, Cantonments 
Conference, 1923, at Raw alpindi. Address : 
Meerut. 

LALKAKA, Jehangir Ardeshir, Artist, b 
3 March 1884. Grandson of Khan Bahadur 
Sir Nowrojec Testonji, Vakil, C.I.E., of 


Ahtnodabad. m , Miss Tehmi Jamsetji Kharas 
of Bandra. Educ ; Ahmedabaa High School ; 
Elphinstone Coll , Bombay ; Sir J. J. School 
of Art, Bombay and St. John’s Wood and 
Westminster Schools of Art, London. Painted 
Iiifc size memorial portrait of Sir Pherozesha 
M. Mehta for Municipal Corpn., Bombay, 
unveiled by H.E. Sir George Lloyd ; Sir 
D.E. Waeha’s portrait in the Bombay Univ., 
Dr. Dadabhoy Nowroji’s portrait and Princi- 
pal A. L. Covernton’s portrait for Elphinstone 
Coll , Sir Nowrojee Pestonjee Vakil’s portrait 
for Nowrojee Hall, Ahmedabad; ana H.H. 
the Nawab of Rampur’s life size portrait for 
Durbar Hall, Rampur. Member of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay Board of Examiners for 
Art Examinations, 1918-1928. Address ; 
22, Babulnath Road, Bombay , The “ Studio,” 
Sea Face, Chuwpatv. Bombay. 

LALUBHAI SAMALDAS, Sir, Kt (1926), J.P 
C I E (L9L4) b Oetober 1863 m. Satyavati, d, 
of Blumrao Bolanath Divatiaof Ahmedabad, 
Educ Bliavnagar High School and Elphin- 
stone College Vnder-tterretary to His High- 
ness ttie Maharaja of Bliavnagar, and Revenue 
Commissioner. Bhavnagar designed service 
in 1899 and entered business at Bombay as 
Guaranteed Broker to Gvsi Kl>Tianjung. 
Helped in starting the Bombay Central Co- 
operative Bank. Bank of Baroda, Indian 
Cement Company, Director in commercial 
firms and banks. Nominated to the Bombay 
Legislative Council in 1910, 1013, and 1916. 

LAMBERT, George Bancroft, BA. (Oxon.) 
C S I (1922) , Finance Member, U P., ( Acting 
Governor for tour months) b 28th October 
1873 m Anne, d. of Rev. Rutland Spooner, 
Educ Magdalen Coll , Oxfoid Various 
appointments in UP Address . Lucknow. 

LANGLEY, George Harry, M A., Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, since January 
1, 1926; 6. 14 July 1881 ; s. of Leveson and 
Matilda Emma Langley; m. 1913, Evelin- 
Mary Biggart, Armagh, Educ: The Univer- 
sity, Beading ; Scholar in Logic and Psycho- 
logy, London University, 1906, M.A. in 
Philosophy with special mark of distinction. 
University, of London 1909, Indian Educa- 
tional Service, 1913; Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, 1913; Professor of 
Philosophy, Dacca College, 1913 ; Professor 
of Philosophy and Provost of Dacca Hall, 
University of Dacca, 1921-25 ; Acting Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, July to 
September 1925. Publications : Articles on 
Mind , Proceedings of Aristotelian Society ; 
lllbbert Journal , Monlst , Quest ; Dacca 
University Bulletin ; Indian Philosophical 
1 te vie w ; Indian Journal of Philosophy, etc. 
Address : Ramna, Dacca, E. Bengal. 

LATIF, Camrudin amirudin Abdul, B.A.; 
late Mem. of Sec. of State’s Adv. Comm, for 
Ind. Students; b . Cambay, 28 Sept, 1856. 
Educ.: Elphinstone Coll., Bombay'; Bombay 
Univ.; practised as Vakil of Consular Courts, 
Zanzibar and Mombassa, 1880-9? ; Legal 
Adviser to successive Sultans of Zanzibar. 
Fellow, Bombay Univ.; J.P., Bombay; 
Hereditary Inamdar , Cambay State. Address: 
1, Harvey Road, Chow pa ti, Bombay. 

LATTHE, RAO Bahadur Anna Babaji, M.A. 
LL.B. ( Bombay), Dewan of Kolhapur, b 3878* 
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m to Jyotsaabai Kadre of Kolhapur. Educ. 
Deccan ’College, Poona; Prof, of English. 
Rajaram College, Kolhapur, 1007-1911 ; 
Educational Inspector, Kolhapur, till 1914 *. 
President, Southern Mahratta Jain Associa- 
tion and Karnatak Non -Brahman League ; 
Edited “ Deccan Ryot (1918-20)” Member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23 ; Member of the University Reform 
Committee, 1924. Publications : ** Introduc- 
tion to Jainism ” (English) ; “Growth of Bri- 
tish Empire in India ” (Marathi) ; “ Memoirs 
of Shahu Chhatrapati *' and “ Shrl Shahu 
Chhatrapatiche Charitra ” in Marathi (1925). 
Address : Kolhapur. 

LEFTW1CH, Charles Gerrans, C.B.E. (1919). 
Indian Trades Agent, East Africa, 

b. 31 July 1872. m. Evadne Fawous of 
Alnmouth, Northumberland. Educ. : Christ's 
Hospital and St. John's College, Cantab. 
Entered I.O.S. 1896. Served in 0. P. Ad- 
dress : Mombaasa. 

LEGGE, Francis Cecil, C.B.E., V. D.(1919), 
Director of Wagon Interchange, Indian Rail- 
way Conference Assocn. b. 14 September 

1873. Educ.: Sherborne School. Address : 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

LESLIE, Bradford, Lieut.-Col. Sir ,Kt., 
O.B.E. (Military, 1917), M.Inst. C.E.,M I.E.E., 
Chairman and Chief Engineer, Madras Port 
Trust, b. 1868. m. Edith Stewart. Educ. 
Marlborough. On B. N. N, for 12 years, 
retiring as Deputy Agent and Chief Engineer 
to join Firm of Sir John Wolfe Barry and 
Brunei, Consulting Engineers, Westminster. 
Lt -Col. R. E. Northern France 1916 to 1919. 
Chairman and Chief Engineer, Madras Port 
Trust since 1921. Address: Harbour House, 
Madras. 

LESLIE- JONES, Frederick Archibald, 
M.A., C.B.E. , Principal of Mayo College, b. 

1874. m. Christiana Mary JBaskett. Educ. : 
Bromsgrove and Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Assistant and House Master. Marlborough 
College, 1897-1904; Princ. A itch Is on College, 
Lahore, 1904-1917. Publication : A View 
of English History. Address : Mayo College, 
A J mere. 

LEY, Arthur Herbert, B.A., C.S.I. (1926), 
C.I.E. (1918), C.B.E. (1924), Member, 
Public Services Commission, India, b. 7 Nov. 
1879. Educ. Winchester College and New 
College, Oxford. Entered I.C.S. 1903. Under- 
secretary, Government of Bengal, 1908 ; 
Under-Secretary, Govt, of India, 1909-12, 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, 
1914-16; Dy. Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 1915-18 ; Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 1919 ; Chief Controller, Surplus Stores, 
1921-23; Secretary, Department of Industries 
1923-1926. Address. Delhi and Simla. 

NDSAf, SIR DARCY, KT. (1925), C.B.E. 1919, 
Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1911). M.L.A., 

b. Nov. 1865. Late Secretary, Calcutta 
Branch, Royal Insurance Co. Address : 26, 
Dalhousie flquare, Calcutta. 

LINDSAY, Harry Alexander Famuhawe, 
LE. C.B.E., I.C.S., Indian TradeCO&lhmitt* 


sioner, London, b. 11 March 1881 ; m. Kath- 
leen Louise Huntington. Educ. St. Paul’s 
School, London ; Worcester College, Oxford. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta, and Orien- 
tal Club, London. 


LITTLEHAILES, Richard, M.A. (Oxon.), 
C.l. E. Offg. Educational Commissioner with 
Government of India, 1925. b. 14 February 
1878. Educ.. Balliol Coll, Oxford and Kiel 
University. Demonstrator and Lecturer, 
Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford. Joined I.E.S. 
1903 as Prof, of Mathematics, Presidency 
College, Madras. Director of Public Ins- 
truction, Madras, 1919. Address : Delhi and 
Simla. 


LLOYD, Alan Hubert, B.A. (Cantab.), C.I.E , 
I C.S , Member, Central Boara of Revenue, b. 
August 30, 1883. in. Violet Mary, d. of the 
late J. C. Orrock. Educ . : King William's 
College, Isle of Man, Gonville & Cains 
College, Cambridge. Appointed to Indian 
Civil Service, Burma, 1907 ; Member; Central 
Board of Revenue since 1923. Address : 
Delhi and Simla, 


LOHARU, The Hon. Nawab Sir Amir-ud-Din 

Ahmed Khan Bahadur, K.O I.E., Member, 
Council of State, and Persian and Urdu Poet. 
b. 1860, S. 1884. Ruling Chief of Moghal 
tribe, Abdicated in favour of his Heir-ap. 
parent and Successor in 1920, voluntarily 
retaining titles and 9 guns salute as personal 
distinctions. For two years Mem. of Imp. 
Leg. Council and for two years Mem. of Punjab 
Council, again a member of Council of State 
for 3 years, Superintendent and Advisor to 
the Malerkutla State in the Punjab for 12 
years. Attached to Pol. Dept in Mesopotamia. 
After death of his son the Ruling Nawab he 
Is now Nawab Regent during the minority 
of his grandson the Nawab of Loharu. Ad- 
dress : Loharu, liissur. 


LORT- w I LTJAM s, Hon. Mr. Justice, John 
Rolikston, K.C. (1922), Puisne Judge, High 
Court, Calcutta, b. 14 September 1881. 
in. 1923, Dorothy Margery Mary, 0 . c. of late 
Edward Russell, The Hermitage, Hampstead. 
Educ : Merchant Taylors ; London University; 
Taucred student, 1902*, Barrister, Lincoln’s 
lun, 1904, Member, Inner and Middle Temple ; 
Recorder of West Bromwich 1923 and of 
Walsall 1924-28. President, Hardwtcke So- 
ciety, 1911 ; Contested (U) Pembrokeshire, 
1906 and 1908 ; Stockport, December 1910. 
(Co. U.) M. P. Rotherhitho 1918-1922 ‘ (U) 
1923 Member of the Oxford Circuit. Served 
six years in Middlessex Imperial Yeomanry; 
Member of the L. C. C. (Limehousc). 1907-10 ; 
Vice-Chairman of Housing Committee ; Ap- 
pointed, Judge, Calcutta High Court, 1927. 
Address : High Court, Calcutta, 


LOW, Francis, Assistant Editor. The Times 
of India, b. 19 November 1893 m. Margaret 
Helen Adams, Educ : Robert Gordon's College, 
Aberdeen. Joiaed staff Aberdeen Free Press, 
1911, Served in War with Mesopotamian 
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Expeditionary Force. Special Service O Ulcer, 
intelligence, G. H. Q. 1019. Gazetted out 
with rank of Captain 1920. Chief Reporter, 
Aberdeen Free Press, 1920. Sub- Editor, The, 
Times of India , 1922 ; Asst. Editor, 1927. 
Address : 7, Redder Road, Bombay. 

10 YD, Rt, Rev, P. H. see Nasik, Bishop of. 

LUNAWADA, HIS HIGHNESS Maharana SIR 
Shri WakhatsinhjiDalelsinhji, Rajah of, 
K.C.I.E.; 6. 11 Aug. 1860 ; S . 1867 ; a 
Virpura Solunki Rajput ; Edue. : Rajkumar 

Col , Rajkot Uvaraj Shreo Naharsinhji alias 
Nat war Sinhji, heir-apparent, Salute 11 guns 
as personal distinction. Address : Lunawada, 
Rewa Kantha, Bombay. 

LYALL, Frank Frederick, C.T.E., I.C.E. 
(retd.) General Manager, Kasim Bazaar Rap b. 
12 June 1872. Educ.: Edinburgh Academy. 

‘ Balliol Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 1891 ; m. 
Miss I. K. Markham (1906), Ministry of Muni- 
tions, London, 1915-1918 ; Committee 1919 ; 
retired 1926. Address : 17, Alipore Park, 
Calcutta. 

LYLE, Thomas- Eldekry, B E., A R.C. Se.T. , 
c. P. C. (1928), T. S. C., Executive En- 
gineer in charge of Sarda Canal Headworks 
Construction, b. 24 May 1886. ’m. Mary 
Stewart Forsyth. Edue.: St Andrew’s Col- 
lege, Dublin, Royal College of Science, Ireland 
and Queen College, Belfast and Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland (Graduated 1908, First 
Place with First Class Honours). Assistant on 
Main Drainage Construction under London 
Couuty Counci 1 1908-09, apptd. Asst. Engi- 
neer in P.W.D. (Irrigation ), U.P. India in 
1909 , employed in various large constructive 
works, imeludlng Ganga Dam on Ken Ri\er 
lu Cl.; in charge of construction of Ghaghar 
Canal Reservoir and Karamnasa Feeder cut 
and licadworks ; Executive Engineer in 
charge of Design and Construction of Sarda 
Canal Barrago and head portion of Sarda 
Canal including the Jagbura Syphon (the 
largest syphon in the world) and other cross 
drainage works. War service in Wazlristan 
and in Persian and in the 3id Afghan War. 
Mentioned in Despatches by G.O.C , Bushire 
Field Force in 1918-19 (South Persia). 
Address : Executive Engineer, Sarda Canal, 
Bareilly U.P. 

MoCARRJSON, Lietjt.-Oolonel Robert 
I.M.S., M.D., D.Sc., Hon.LL.D., F.R.C.P. 
(London); Foreign Associate Fellow College 
of Physicians (Philadelphia) ; Laureate 
Academy of Medicine, Paris; Kaisor-i-Hind 
(1st Class), 1911 ; C.I.E. (1923); In charge, 
Deficiency Diseases Inquiry, Indian Research 
Fund Association, Pasteur Institute, Coonoor. 
b. 15 March 1878 ; m. Helen Stella, 
3rd d. of the late J. L. Johnston, j.o.s., 
Judicial Commissioner, Sind. Educ. : 
Queen's College, Belfast. Graduated M.B., 
Bch., B.A.O. (1st Class Hons, and Exhibition) 
(1000); M.D. (Hons.) 1900; M.R.C.P. (Lond), 
1909; D.Sc. (Belfast) 1911; F.R.C.P. 
(Bond.) 1914 ; Entered I.M.S., 1901 ; Milroy 
Lecturer, College of Physicians, London, 
1913 ; Mellon Lecturer, University of Pitts- 
burgh, U.S.A., 1921 ; Mary Scott Newbold 
Lecturer, C. P. Philadelphia, 1921 ; Hanna 
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Lecturer, Cleve«*iid, Ohio, U.SyA., 1921 ; Mayo 
Foundation Lecturer, Rochester, Min. U.S.A- 
1921 ; Arnott Memorial Gold Medalist. 
Irish Medical Schools and Graduates Associa, 
tion 1921; Prix Amussat Academy of Medicine, 
Paris (1914) ; Laureate of the Academy of 
Medicine, Paris (1914); Stewart Prize for 
Research, British Medical Association (1918), 
Foreign Associate Fellow, College of Physi- 
cians of Philadelphia (1922); Hon.LL.D., 
Queen’s University, Belfast, 1919; Silver 
Medalist, Royal Society of Arte, 1925 ; Brevet- 
Lt.-Colonel (1918) “ for distinguished Service 
in the Field/’ Publications : u Endemic Goitre’* 
London, 1913 ; The Thyroid-Gland in Health 
and Disease,” London, 1917 ; “ Studies in Defi- 
ciency Disease,” London, 1921 ; “ The Simple 
Goitres,” London, 1928 ; ** Food,” Madras, 
1928. Numerous scientific papers on the 
Physiology and pathology of the thyroid and 
parathyroid glands , and on disorders of Nut- 
rition in Proc., Roy Soc., Proc. Royal 
Soc., Med, Indian Journal Medical Research, 
etc. Address : Pasteur Institute, Coonoor, 
South India. 

MacOLASHAN, John, M. Inst. C. E., M.I.E 
(Ind.), Chief Engineer, Calcutta Port 
Commissioners; b. 24 Sep. 1874; m. Grace 
Isabel Fraser. Represented India on Council 
of Tho Institution of Civil Engineers, 1922-25 ; 
Member of Council of the Institution of 
Engineers (India) ; Viceroy's Prize for Engi- 
neering Paper m 1927 ; Chairman, Bengal 
Association of Engineers, 1927. Publications; 
” Lectures on Harbour and Dock Engineer- 
ing at the Port of Calcutta.” Educ. .-‘Aber- 
deen. Address : Port Commissioner’s Office, 
Calcutta. 

MACKENNA, Sir James, Kt., C.I.E., I.C.S., 
Development Commissioner, Burma, b. Aug. 
1872. Educ ; Durulrles Academy ; Edinourgn 
j Univ., Balliol Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 
1894 ; Dir. of Agriculture, Burma, 1906; Presi* 
dent, Indian Cotton Committee, 1917 ; 
President, Indian Sugar Committee, 1919, 
Member, Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
India, 1926. Publication : Agiiculture in India. 
Address : Rangoon. 

MACKISON, James Walls, B.Sc. (Edin.) 
M. Inst. C.E., J.P., C.I.E. (1921) ; Special En- 
gineer, Development Works, to Bombay 
Municipality since 1920. b. 18 Dec. 1869. 
Educ.: Dundee Institution. St. Andrew's 
University and Edinburgh University; Civil 
Engineer with Dundee Municipality from 1886 
to 1906; Consulting Engineer in private 
practice, 1906-11 ; Executive Engineer, 
Bombay Municipality, 1911-1920. Address ; 
“ The Grange,” Wodehouse Road, Bombay. 
MACMULLEN, Major-General Cyril 
Norman, O.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Genera! 

Officer Commanding Rawalpindi Dist. b- 
1877. Served N.W. Frontier 1897^8 (medal 
and clasp) ; Tibet expedition, 1903-4 
(medal) , European War 1914-19 (despatches, 
C M.G., D S.O., Brevet Lt.-Col., Legion of 
Honour, Order of Crown of Belgium, Croix 
de Guerre) ; Afghan War, 1919: Army 
Headquarters, India, 1924-27 ; G. O. C. 
R^vaiplndl District, 1927. Address ; 
Rawalpindi, 
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MACPHAIL, P’he Rev. Earle Monteith, 
M.A., B.D., Hon. D.D. (Edn.), 1922 : C.B E. 
(1919); C.I.E. (1924) ; b. Jan. 31, 1861; m 
Mary, elder d. of late James Meliss Stuart of 
Erlska, Argyllshire. Educ: Edinburgh Academy, 
Edinburgh University, New College, Edin- 
burgh, Jena, lUbingen and Berlin Univer- 
sities. Ordained Missionary of Free Church 
of Scotland, 1890; became Prof, of Hist, and 
Economies, Madras Christian College, 1890 ; 
Fellow of Madras University, 1899; Mem. of 
the Syndicate of Madras University, 1906 ; 
Representative of Madras University on the 
Madras Legislative Council, 1909 and 1919, 
Chairman, Madras Publicity Board, 1918; 
Principal, Christian College, Madras, 1921 ; 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, 1921-22. 
Vice-Chancellor of the Madras University 
0 023-25) ; Member, Council of State (1924) ; 
Chairman of the Tnter-University Board of 
India (1925) ; Representative of the Madras 
European Constituency in the Legislative 
Assembly of India, (192527). Address : Madras 
Club, Madras ; Benderloch Kodaikanal, 
South India. 

MACTAGGART, Colonel Charles, C.S.I. 
1919, C.I.E. ; Inspector- Gen oral of Civil 
Hospitals, U.P. ; b. 1861. Educ.: Camp- 1 
belltown Gram. Sch. Glasgow Univ., Ent 
I.M.S., 1886; Insp.-Gen. of Prisons, 1902. 
Mem., Indian Factory Labour Commission, 1 
1907-08; Mem, of U. P. Leg. Council, 1909 | 
Address : Lucknow. 

MCCARTHY- JONES, Christopher Howell, 
M.I.E.E., M T.Meoh.E , M. I.P.T , Director 
and General Manager, The Indian Radio Tele- 
graph Co., Ltd , b. 26 Jan 1876. m. Rosalie 
Desiree. Educ: University College School 
London, Central Technical College, South 
Kensington Engineer to Lake Cepais Co , 
Ltd., Greece, 1900-02 ; Engineer, British 
Thomson-Houston Co., Rugby, 1902-09 , 
Manager and Engineer in India for General 
Electric Co., New York, 1909-14; 
and B. T. H. Co. Consulting Electrical 
Engineer, 1918-25. Publications : The Elec- 
trification of the Burma Oil Fields, Overhead 
Transmission Series, etc., etc. Address : 
Radio House, 34-38, Apollo Bunder, Bombay. 

MCKENZIE, THE REV. John, M.A. (Aberdeen) 
1904; Senior Cunningham Fellow, New College, 
Edinburgh, 1908; Principal, Wilson College, 
Bombay. 6. 13 June 1883. m. Agnes Ferguson 
Dinnes. Educ. : Aberdeen University, 
New College, Edinburgh ; Tubingen Univer- 
sity. Ordained 1908; Appointed Professor 
In Wilson College, 1908 ; Appointed Principal, 
1921 *. Fellow of the University of Bombay, 
President, Bombay Christian Council, 1924-26. 
President, Bombay Anthropological Society, 
1927. Publications : Hindu Ethics (Oxford 
Univ. Press). Address: Wilson College 
House, Bombay. 

McWATSERS, Arthur Cecil, C.I.E. (1918); 
I.C.S., Secretary to the Govt, of India. Indus- 
tries and Labour Dept , (1926). Member 
of the Council of State, b. 13 September 
1880 ; m. Mary, only d. of Sir Stephen Firmey, 
C.I.E.; one *, one a. Educ.: Clifton, Trinity 
College, Oxford; IstClass, Classical Moderation, 
1st Class, Lit, Hum. Joined I.C.S., 1904 Serve! 


in the U. P.; Under-Sec., Government of India, 
Department of Commerce and Industry, 
1910-13. Wheat Commissioner, 1915. Con- 
troller of Hides and Wool, 1917; Chairman, 
Board of Special Referees, Excess Profits 
Duty Act, 1919 ; Secretary to Government 
of India ; Secretariat Procedure Committee, 
1919 ; Represented Govt, of India on Com- 
mercial Mission to Persia, 1920 ; Controller 
of Currency, 1920-23. Secretary to the Govt, 
of India, Finance Department, 1923-26. 
Ag Member of the Governor-General’s Coun- 
cil, Oct to Dee 1927 and A pril to October 
1928 Address . The Secretariat, Delhi or 
Simla. 

MADAN, Meherjibhai Paxanji, J. P. and Hon. 
Presidency Magistrate and Journalist, b. 14th 
September 1860. m. Bachubai Dadabhai Kuka. 
Educ. : Sir J. J. Benevolent Institution and 
Sir Jamshedji Jcejcebhoy Madressa as well 
as Mulla Feeroz Madressa. Began in 1877 
as Reporter and Sub-Editor of the Bombay 
Samarhar and by degrees rose to the Editor- 
ship of the same about the year 1898. In 
1915 joined the newly started Praja Mitra 
and the Par see as its first Editor and in 1925 
started a new paper the Satija Mitra. Publi- 
cations * Many small tracts on Zoroastrianism 
among them “ Fravashi, ” “ Ahunavar" and 
“ Khcetwadath ” especially noted, published 
translations of the Avesta from the French 
of Baron Do Harlez and “ Aogemadaecha ’* 
fiom the German of Dr. Gieger ; also contri- 
buted for some years to le Museon, the famous 
Onental Journal by the University of Lou- 
vain Address : Serene Villa, Alexandra 
Road. New Gamdevi, Bombay. 

MADGA VICAR, The Hon. Mr. Govind Dl- 
nanath, B A., I.C.S., Judge, High Court. 
b. 21 May 1871. m. Miss Bhadrabai Pandit. 
Educ: St. Xavier’s High School, St. Xavier’s 
College, Elphinstone College, and Ballioi. 
Passed the ICS. in 1892 ; served in Burma 
for 3 years ; became Dist,. and Sessions Judge 
in 1905 ; Additional Judicial Commissioner 
(Karachi), 1920 ; Judge, High Court, 1925. 
Address . “Crlsmiil,” Laud's End Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

MADHAVA RAO, V. P., C.I.E., (1899) b. Feb- 
1850. Educ : Government College, Kumba- 
konam (B.A. 1869, Fellow 1899). For 35 
years in the service of Mysore State in important 
capacit ies being Member of Council of Regency, 
1898-1902; Inspeetor-Gr neral of Police, the 
first Indian to be entrusted with that respon- 
sible charge, 1892 ; Plague Commissioner, 
1898. Member, Executive Council and 
Rev. Commsr., 1902-1904 ; Dewan of Tra- 
vancore, 1904-1906 ; Dewan of Mysore, 
1000-1909 ; toured all over India to gain first 
hand information on the condition of India ; 
Presided at Tanjore Dist. Confce., Dewan of 
Baroda, 1914-16 President, 23rd Madras 
Provincial Confce at Cuddalore, 1917; has 
also presided over a number of conferences 
(political, social, industrial, etc.); went to 
England on deputation by the Indian Nation- 
al Congress ; tendered evidence before Parlia- 
mentary Joint Committee; President, First 
Karnatak Confce., Dharwar, 1920 ; now lives 
in retirement; awarded Kaiser-l-Hind Gold 
Medal in the first year of its inception, 
1900, Address ; “ Patan Bha van,” Bangalore. 
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AlAiiHAtLAL, Sir Chinubhai, B*„ see 
Runchorelal. 

MADRAS, BISHOP OP, since 1923, Rt. Ret. 
Edward Harry Mansfield Waller, M.A. 
(Cantab.); b. 8 Dec. 1871. Educ.: Highgate 
sch. Corpus Christ! College, Cam. Ordained 
1894; Principal, St. Paul's Divinity Sch., 
Allahabad, 1903. Principal, Jay Narayan s 
High School, 1907; Ag. Secretary, C.M.S. , 
U.P., 1908-09. Sec., C.M.S., Indian Group, 
1913; Canon of Lucknow, 1910-15; Bishop 
Of Tinnevelly, 1915-1922. Publications : 

'* Revelation " in Bishop's Commentaries for 
India and The Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
Translated to Madras, 1 Jan 1923 Address : j 
Sullivan's Gardens, Royapettah, Madras, 

MAHABOOB ALI KHAN, Mahomed Akbar 
KHAN, M.L.C , First Class Sard nr (1921) . i 
Cotton Commission Agent, Hubli. b. 1878- 
Edvc : at Hubli. Started business in cotton 1 
in 1890, extended same from time to time, i 
created a cotton market, at Savanur by I 
establishing Ginning and Pressing factories 
there ; also started ginning factories at 
Rancbennur and Guttal convenient places for ' 
marketing cotton in the interior; is an i 
advocate of impro\ ed methods and machinery 
for agriculture and himself a cultivator on a 
large scale, cultivating about 300 acres of ! 
land on improved lines and demonstrating 
its benefits to the other ryots of his place | 
and neighbourhood ; is President, Hubli 
Anjuman-i-Tslam, working for the educa- ! 
tional, social and material uplift of Maho- j 
medans ; is Vice-President of Hubli Munich , 
pality. Publications : Kiyiarc.se translation j 
of Mr. G. F Keatinge’s ‘ r Rural Economy m I 
the Bombay Deccan:" Kanarese translation of 
“ Britain in India *, “ Have we Benefited ?" 
Address: Opposite Native General Library, 
Hubli, Dist. Dharwar. 

MAHALANOBIS, S.C , B.Sc. (Edin.), F.R.S.E., 
1. E. 8. ; (retired) Prof, of Physiology, Carmi- 
chael Medical College, Calcutta, Presidency 
Coll., Calcutta, 1900-27. Fellow, Moderator 
and Syndic, Calcutta University, President, 
Board of Higher Studies in Physiology, 
Calcutta University, b. Calcutta, 1867; m. 1902 
fourth d. of Keshub Chunder Sen and sister 
of H. II. the Maharani of Cooch-Bohar. 
Educ. : Edinburgh Univ. Publications: 

Muscle Fat in Salmon : Life History of 
Salmon ; New forirf of Myograph ; Teachers' 
Manual ; Text Book of Science. Address : 
45, New Park Street, Calcutta. 

MAHDI HUSAIN, KHAN Wahud-UD-DAULA, 
Azod-ul-Mulk , Nawab Mirza Khan 
Bahadur, C.I.E.; b. 1834. Educ. : India ; 
Arabia. Travelled extensively In Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and 
Europe ; visited Mecca, Medina, Kaymlani 
Address : Tirminigaz, Lucknow. 

MAHOMED TJSMAN, The Hon Khan Bahadur 
SIR, B.A., Kaiscr-i-Hind (2nd Class 1923) 
Member of the Executive Council, Madras, in 
1884. m. d. of Shifa-ul-Mulk Zynulabid 
Sahib Bahadur, B.A. Educ : Madras Chris- 
tian College. Councillor, Corporation of 
Madras, 1913-1925 , Hon. Pres. Magte, 
1916-20; Fellow of the Madras University; 
Member, Town Planning Trust, 1921-25 ; 


Chairman of Committee on Indigenous 3yg» 
terns of Medicine, 1921-23 ; Member, Publicity 
Board, 1918 and 1921-22; President ,Muthial pet 
Muslim Anj uman, Madras; President, Board 
of Visitors to the Govt. Mahomedan Coll, 
and Hon. Visitor, Government School of Arts 
and Crafts, 1923-25; Member, Madras Excise 
Licensing Board, 1922-25; Gave evidence 
before the Reforms Committee and the Jail 
Committee. Elected Member, Madras Legis. 
Council, 1921-23 ; Sheriff of Madras (Deer. 
1923) ; President of the Corporation of Madras, 
1924. President, Madras Children’s Aid 
Society ; President, Madras Discharged Pri- 
soners’ Aid Society , Chairman, H. R. H. The 
Prince of Wales’ Children's Hospital Fund; 
Chairman , the British Empire Leprosy Relief 
Association, Madras Branch ; President, 
Boaid of Studies in Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, 
etc., of the University of Madras; President, 
Mahomedan Educational Association of 
Southern Tndia. Address : Aziz Bagh, 
Graemes Road, Cathedral, P. O. Madras. 

AHMOOD SCHAMNAD, SAHEB BAHADUR, 
M.L.C. Landholder; Member, Legislative Coun- 
cils Madras (elected ) and " Member, S. 
Kanara Dist. Board Elected Member S K. Edu- 
cational I list Council, b. 7 Mareli 1870, in. 1896 
to Mis. Marram Schamnad Educ St. Aloybiua 
Coll., Mangalore and Christan ('oil , Madras. 
Scrv cd on the South Kanara Dist, Board for 
about 15 years ; Hon. Magte , since 1913, Pio- 
neer of Moplah education is S Canara. Started 
the Azizia Muslim Educational Association in 
South Kanara and Madras Moplah Ameliora- 
tion Committeo in 1922. Elected Member of 
the First and Second Legislative Assembly. 
Government awarded a Coronation Medal and 
a Certificate in recognition of his services on 
Local Boartis and hiss pc dal interest in Moplah 
education ; Presided at the 3rd Annual Confce. 
of all Kerala Muslim Aikya Sangham in 1925. 
Leader of the Govt. Deputation to the Anda- 
mans to investigate into the Moplah Coloniza- 
tion Scheme in 1923 ; Presided at the first 
district Muslim Educational Conice , S. Kanara 
in 1926 Member Mahomedan Religious Endow- 
ment Committee, Kasaragod. Publication: — 
The Moplah Wills Aet 1928 (Madras). Address : 
Sea View, Kasaragod, S. Kanara. 

MAHMUDABAD, MAHARAJA OF, SIR MOHAMMAD 
ali Mohamed Khan, Khaw Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., Home Member, Exe- 
cutive Council of the U. P. Government, 1921 ^ 
Hon. Secretary, Lucknow University Collec- 
tion Committee ; President, All-India Educa- 
tional Conference ; Vice-Chancellor of Ali- 
garh Univ.; b. 1877. Educ.: privately. Address i 
Mahumudabad House, Kaiserbagb, Lucknow. 

MAHOMEDALI. Khan Bahadur, Nawab Syrd, 
I.S.O. : Ent. Govt. Service, 1878 ; Insp.-Gen. 
of Registration, Bengal; retired, 1913 ; a die* 
! tinguished Urdu scholar and dramatist; wrote 
The Nawabl-Darbar, and Ad venturer of Noto^ 
rious Detective in English. Address: 4, 
BaiJygunge, Calcutta. 

MAJITHIA, The Hon. Sardar Bahadur sib 
I Sundar Singh, Kt. (1926) C.I.E. (1920); Ex. 
Revenue Member, Government of Punjabi 
b. 17th Feb. 1872 ; m. grand daughter of 
Sardar Sir Attar Singh, K.C.I.E., Chief of 
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Bahadur (Patllla State). Educ. : Punjab Chiefs 
College and Government College, Lahore. 
Worked as Hon. Secretary of the Khalsa Coll., 
Amritsar for 11 years and Hon. Secretary, 
Chief Khalsa Diwan, a representative body of 
the Sikhs from its inception in 1902 to the 
close of 1920. Address : “ Majithia House,” 
Albert Road, Amritsar (Punjab). 

MAJUMDAR DwiJA Has, M.SO., Assistant 
Controller of Stationery and Stamps, Govern- 
ment of India now Offg. Deputy Controller 
of Stationery and Stamps, b. 2nd Feb. 1890, 
m. Abhamayee, d. of late Promatha Nath 
Ghosh, Zemindar of Bhagalpur. 11 due. 
Krishnagar Collegiate School, KrLshna- 
gar College, and Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Entered Bengal Junior Civil 
Service, 1915 ; Bengal Survey Office 
as Asstt. to the Officer in Charge, Bengal 
Traverse Party, 1917 ; Asstt. Controller of 
Stationery and Stamps, Govt, of India, 1024. 
Acted as Hon. Secretary, Bengal Junior Civil 
Service from 1921 to 1920. Address . 1*. 128/A, 
Ray Street, Elgin Road, Calcutta. 
MALAVIYA, Pandit Krishna Kant, 
Editor of Abhyudaya. Educ : at Allahabad. 
Publications : Sansar Sankat, Soltaghke 

Manorama at Patna, and many others m 
Hindi. Address : Abhyudaja, Allahabad. 
MALAVIYA Pandit Mad an Mohan, M.L.A. 
b . Allahabad, 26 Dec. 1861. Educ.: San- 
skrit at the Dharraa Jnanopadesh Pathshala, 
Govt. High School, Muir Central CoiJ., 
Allahabad; B.A. (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, 
1885-87; edited the Indian Union, 1885-1887 and 
the Hindusthan, 1887-1889 ; LL.B , Allahabad 
Univ., 1892 ; Vakil, High Court, Allahabad, 
1892; Member, Prov. Leg. Council, 1902-12; 
President of Indian National Congress, 1909 
and 1918 ; Member, Imp. Leg. Council, 1910- 
1919 ; Member, Indian Industrial Commission, 
1916-18; President, Sewa Samiti, Prayag ; 
Chief Scout, Sewa Samiti Scouts’ Association ; 
Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University 
since 1919; President, Hindu Mahasabha, 1923- 
24. Member, Legislative Assembly since 1924. 
Address : Benares Hindu University. 

MALER KOTLA, Hon. Khan, Sir Zuxfiqar 
All Khan, K.C.SJ,, C.9.I.; estate holder in 
Maler Kotla State ; Ch. Minister of Patiala 
State, since 1911 ; Elected member of the 
Council of State from 1921 to 1925; at pre- 
sent elected member in the Legislative Assem- 
bly representing East Central Punjab Muslims. 
Publications : has written many books includ- 
ing Lives of “Maharaja Ranjit Singh” and 
“ Sher Shah, Emperor of India ; also “ The 
Poetry of Iqbal.” b. 1875; Educ : Chiefs’ 
Coll., Lahore; Cambridge; Paris. Address: 
Lahore. 

MALIK Firozkhan Noon, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Minister, Punjab .Government, b . 7 May 
1893. Educ : Chiefs’ College, Lahore and 
WadhanT College, Oxford. Advocate at the 
Lahore High Court and Member of the Punjab 
Legislative Council from 1921. Appointed 
Minister for Local Self-Government, January 
1927. Address : 17, Lawrence Road, Lahore ; 
Woodville, Simla E. 

MALIK MOHAMMED UMAR HAYAT KHAN 
(TIWANA), COLONEL, THE HON. NAWAB, SIR, 
£.C.LE.,C.B.E.,M,V.O.; Member of Council 1 


of State, 1921; b. 1875. Educ.: Chiefs’ 
Coll., Lahore. One of largest landholders in 
Punjab. Attache to H. M. the Amir, 1907 ; 
Deputy Herald, Delhi Durbar, 1911 ; Member 
of Imperial Council, 1910-1921. Address : 
Kalra, Shahpur. 

MALLIK, Devendra Nath, B.A. (Cantab.) 

Sc. D (Dub), E.ll.S.E. ; Principal, Carmi- 
chael College, Itangpur, Bengal since 1926; 
b. Bengal 1866. Educ. : St. Xavier’s Coll., 
Calcutta ; Univ. Coll., London ; Peterhousc 
Cambridge. Publications : Numerous works on 
Mathematics and Physics. Address ; Kangpur, 
Bengal. 

MANDr, Lt. His Highness Baja Joginder 
Sen Bahadur op b. 19th Aug. 1904 in. to only 
d. of H. 11. the Maharaja of Kapurthala. Son 
and heir Prince Yashodhan Singh (b. 7 Dee. 
1924). Educ.: Aitchiaon College, Lahore. 
Ascended the gadi in 1913 ; accompanied by 
Her Highness visited some of the important 
countries in 1924 ; again travelled to Europe 
and tile Near East In February 1927, returning 
to India in October of the same year ; was 
invested with full ruling powers in Feb 1925. 
Address : The Palace, Mandi State, Punjab. 

MANIPUR, H. H. Maharaja Chura Chand 
Singh, C.B.E. ; b. 1886; m. Mareh 17, 1905. 
Educ.: Mayo College, Ajmer, s . 1891. State 
has area of 8,000 sq. miles, and a population 
of 384,016. Salute 11 guns. Address ; 
Imphal Manipur State. Assam. 

MANOHAR LAL.MA. (Punjab), BA (Double 
First Class Honours), Cambridge, Philosophy 
and Economics, Bar-at-Law , Minister of 
Education, Punjab Government, b. 31 
Dec. 1879. Educ : Punjab University, and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. McMahon 
Law student, St. John’s Cambridge, Brother- 
ton Sanskrit scholar, Cambridge, Cobden 
Prize, Cambridge, Whewell scholar in inter- 
national Law 1904, 1905 ; Principal, llandhir 
College, Kapurthala 1906-1909 ; Minto Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Calcutta University. 
1909-1912; practised as Barrister, High Court, 
Lahore, 1913-1926. Publications : articles 
on economic subjects. Address : Fane Road, 
Lahore. 

MANSINQH, Sardar, B.A., LL.B. Advocate, 
High Court, Vice-President, The Chief Khalsa 
Diwan. (1923-1925); b. 1887. Educ.: Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, won Gold Medal for writing 
Punjabi poetry. Practised as Vakil for a 
period of about sixteen years ; edited Khalsa 
Young Men '8 Magazine from 1905 to 1909. 
Member, Legislative Assembly (1921-23). 
Secretary, Reception Committee XVII Sikh 
Educational Confce., Lahore, held in 1920; Hon. 
Secretary, Khalsa High School. Publica- 
tions : Translated Kalidasa’s Vikramorvaghi 
from Sanskrit into Punjabi poetry and prose, 
has written religious tracts. Address : 
Lahore. 

MANSINGHJI, see JHALA. 

MARJ ORIBANKS, SIR NORMAN EDWARD, 
K.C.I.E. (1928), C. S. I. (1922); C. I. E. (1919)* 
Member of the Executive Council Madras (1925) 
b. 10 Oct. 1872 ; ; in. Barbara, d. of the late Ed- 
ward Watson H, M’s Inland Revenue Service 
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Educ : at Royal Academical Institution, Bel- 
fast ; Queen’s Coll., Belfast; and Trinity Hall 
Cambridge. Emtered I.C.S., 1893; Asstt.Collr. 
and Magte. until 1890: Under-Secretary to 
Govt., 1897-1903; Dy. Director and Director of 
Land Records, 1904-1910; Collr. and Dt. Magte., 
1911-1918; Member, Board of Revenue, 
and Chief Secretary to Government, 1919-1924. 
Publications : Report on Emigration (In colla- 
boration with Sir Ahmed Thamby Maracair). 
Address: Adyar House, Adyar, MadraB. 

MARSHALL, SIR JOHN Hubert, KT., cr. 
1 915, C J.E., 1910; Litt. D.,M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A . 
Hon. A.R.I.B.A., Commander of the Order of 
Leopold. Vice-President of the India 
Society ; Director-General of Archaeology in 
India since 1902 ; b. Chester, 19 March 
1876 ; m. J902 Florence, y. d. of Sir Henry 
Longhurst, C. V.O. Educ. : Dulwich • King's 
College, Cambridge (Scholar and Hon. fellow) 
Craven Travelling student; Address : Simla. 

MARTEN, Hon. Sir Amberson Barrington, 
Kt., (1924). LLD., M.A., Chief Justice, 
Bombay High Court, 1926. b. 8 Dec. 
1870; e. s. of late 8ir Alfred Marten, K.C. , 
M. I*, m. 1898 Lois d. of late VY. Tarn 
of Lancaster Gate W. Educ: Eton; Trinity. 
College, Cambridge (1st Class Law Tripos) 
Studentship Council of Legal Education, 1895 . 
called to Bar, Inner Temple, 1895: Mem. of Bar 
Council, 1909-10; practised in Chancery Divi- 
sion till 1916, Puisne Judge, Bombay High 
Court, 1916-1920. Address : High Court 
Bombay. 

MARTIN, James Rea, B.A., C.I.E. (1927). 

I. C.S., Bar-at-Law, Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment of Bombay, Political Department ; 
b. 2nd Aug. 1877, m. France, Lilly Elsie Webb. 
Educ : Methodist College and Queen's Col- 
lege, Belfast, Assistant Collector; Manager, Sind 
Incumbered Estate ; Deputy Commissioner 
Upper Sind Frontier ; Collector of Karachi and 
Surat; Deputy Director of Development. 
Secretary to Government of Bombay, Develop- 
ment Department and Commissioner, Bombay 
Suburban Division. Ag. Home Member of 
Council, Bombay Government 1928. Address : 
Lands’ End House, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MARZBAN, Pherozeshah Jehangir, M.A., 

J. P., M.L.C., Editor, Jam-e-Jamshed, b. 6 
May 1870. m. Rattymbal, d. of the late Mr. 
Edulji N. Sethna. Educ : Bharda New High 
School and Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
A Journalist for over 27 years, an author, 
novelist, a dramatist. Member of the Cor- 
poration for 12 years; Member, Municipal 
Standing Committee; Hon. Presidency Magtte. 
and editor of a daily vernacular for the last 
25 years. Publications : Fifteen volumes of 
fiction and comic writings, 6 dramas and Mis- 
cellaneous writings. Address : “Shalem&r,” 
Hughes Road, Bombay. 

MASANI, Rustom Pestonji, M.A., J. P., 
Kaiser-i-Hind Silver Medal ; b. 23 
Sept. 1870 ; m. 9 Deer. 1902, Manljeh P. 
Wadla, Educ : New H. S, and Elphinstone 
Coll,; Fellow, Elphinstone College, 1897 and 
1898 ; Jt. Proprietor, and Editor of Gup Sup 
(1898) ; Editor of English columns of Kaisar-x- 
Hind (1891-1900); Editor, Indian Spectator 
(1901-02); Trustee, N. M. Wadia Charities; 


Jt. Hon. Secry., Society for Gie Protection 
of Children in W. India ; also of the K. R, 
Kama Memorial Institute and the Pars! Girls* 
Schools Association and Trustee ; Secretary, 
Bombay Food Prices Committee (1914-17) 
Municipal Secretary, 1907-1919. Dy. Munici- 
pal Commissioner (1919-22). Manager, Central 
Bank of India, Ltd. (resigned 1929). Publica- 
tions • English : Child Protection, Folklore Of 
Wells; The Law and Procedure of the Municipal 
Corporation, Bombay; The Conference of the 
Birds, a Sufi Allegory. Gujarati : Dolatno 
Upayog (use of Wealth); Charni, tatha 
nishalm kelvni (Home and School education), 
Tansukh mala (Health series), and novels 
named Abyssinmno llobshi , Bodhlu ; Chandra 
Chal. Address : Versova ( via Andheri Station). 

MASOOD, Syed Ross, nawab masood jung 
Bahadur, Director of Public Instruction, 
Hyderabad (Deccan). b. 1889. Educ. : 
M.A.O. College, Alligarh, and New College, 
Oxford. Bar-at-law; Imperial Education 
Service; Headmaster, Patna School, 1913. 
Senior Prof, of History, Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack, 1910; Formerly Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta ; Fellow of the 
Madras University: Member. Council of tbe 
Osmania University; Member, Court of the 
Muslim University; Aligarh. Publications: 
“Japan and its Educational System.” 
Address : Hyderabad, Deccan. 

MATHER, Richard, B.Met., M.I.E. (India) 
Metallurgical Inspector, Government of 
India. 6. 19 Sept. 1880. Educ. : Royal Gram- 
mar School, Sheffield, Univ. of Sheffield. 
Mappin Medallist 1900 ; Metallurgist, 
Ormesby Iron Works, Middlesborough, 1907- 
1911, Dy. Dir. Metallurgical Research, War 
Office, Woolwich, 1911-1919 ; Member of 
Govt. Commission to investigate German 
and Luxemburg steel industry, 1919; 
Technical Adviser, Indian Tariff Board, 
1923-24. Member of Iron and Steel Institute, 
Inst, of Metals, Faraday Society, Technical 
Inspection Institute. Publications : Papers 
for technical societies. Address : Tatanagar, 

B. N. Ry. 

MATTHAI, JOHN, B A., B L. (Madras) ; B. Litt. 
(Oxon ) ; D. Sc (London) ; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board, b. 10 Jan. 1886. m. Achamma 
John 1921. Educ. : Madras Christian College, 
London, School of Economics ; Balliol College, 
Oxford. High Court Vakil, Madras, 1910-14; 
Officer on special duty, Co-operative Depart- 
ment, Madras 1918-20 , Piofessor of Econo- 
mics, Presidency College, Madras , 1920-25 ; 
Professor of Indian Economics, University 
of Madras, 1922-25 ; Member, Madras Legisla- 
tive Council 1922-25 ; Member, Indian Tariff 
Board since 1925. Publications : Village 
Government in British India ; Agricultural 
Co-operation in india ; Excise and Liquor 
Control. Address : Tariff Board, 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta. • 

MAULA BAKHSH, Nawab Maula Bakhsh 
Khan Bahadur, C.I.E. of Batala, Punjab, 
India, Foreign and Political Department, 
Government of India; b . 7 May 1862; m. 
2nd daughter of Haji Mirza Abbas Khan, 

C. M.G., C.I.E., British Agent, Khurasan, 
Persia; Four s, lived. Joined Punjab Postal 
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Dept., 1880, Manager Dead, Letter Office, and 
Postal Stock Depot, Karachi, 1881 ; joined 
Imperial Circle, Public Works Dept., Simla, 
1882. Services placed at disposal of Foreign 
and Political Dept., 1887., on special duty 
North-Eastern Persia, 1887-1888 ; Attache, 
Hashtadan Perso- Afghan Boundary Commis- 
sion, 1888-89 ; Attache to Agent to Governor- 
General and H. B. M’s Consul-General, 
Meshed 1894 ; Britsh Vice-Consul. Khurasan 
and Seistan, 1896-90, on Special Political 
duty in Kain, Seistan and Baluchistan, 1898 ; 
on special duty in Intelligence Branch, 
Quarter-Master-General’s Dept , Simla, for 
revising Gazetteer of Persia, 1898-99 , Asst 
Dist . Supdfc. of Police in charge. Nushki 
District, Baluchistan, 1900 , Extra Asstt 
Commissioner and Magistrate, Punjab 
1900-1 ; Personal Assistant to Chief Com- 
missioner, Baluchistan 1901*2 ; Seistan 
Boundary Commission, 1902-4, Oriental 
Secretary, Kabul Political Mission, 1904-05 , 
Attache, Foreign and Political Dept. Govern- 
ment of India, 1905-19, Cliief Indian Political 
officer with H. M. Amir Habibullah Khan of 
Afghanistan during H. M’.s Indian tour, 
1906-7 ; Political Officer, North West Afghan 
Frontier Field Force, 1919 ; Secretary, Indo- 
Afglian Peace Conference, Rawalpindi, 
1919. Home Minister, Jammu and Kashmir 
State, 1919-22 ; Member, Jammu and Kashmir 
State Council 1922, 23; Chief Minister, 
Bahawalpur State 1925-28 , Address 
Woodlands, Simla, E ; Irani, Srinagar, 
Kashmir. 

MAUNG KUN, BA., Bar-at-Law and Member 
Legis. Assembly. 6. 27 Aug. 1891. m. MaAye. 
Educ Govt. High School, Bassein, Burma. 
The Rangoon College Rangoon, and Gray’s 
Inn., London, Assistant Registrar, Chief 
Court of Lower Burma at Rangoon from 
1918-1920 when resigned and started praeticc- 
at the Bar. Address: Danubyn, Burma. 

MAUNG TOK KYI, B.A., Member, Legislative 
Assembly and Director, The Sun Press 
Ltd., Rangoon, b. 1884. Educ. : Rangoon 
College. Member of the Subordinate Civil 
Service, Burma, from 1908 to 1920 ; resigned 
Govt, service and joined editorial staff oi 
The Sun in 1920 ; became Managing Director 
1921; elected to the Municipal Corporation, 
Rangoon, 1922 ; elected Member, Leg. 
Assembly, 1923 and elected to Rangoon 
University Council, 1924. Founded Burma 
Swaraj Party and elected its leader, 1925. 
Re-elected Member, Legislative Assembly, 102 6. 
Address : 41, 51st Street, Rangoon. 

MAW, William Nawton, C.I.E., I.C.S., 

Commissioner, Nerbudda Division, C.P., 
since April 1923. b. 1 Aug. 1869 ; m. 1898, 
Una Agnes Brook-Meares, d. of Col. G. 
Brook- Meares ; Com., Royal Irish Fusiliers. 1 
Educ . * Wesley Coll., Sheffield: St. John’s 
Coll., Cambridge (B.A.). Ent. I.C.S., 
1893. In C. P. Secretariat, 1906-12: Dy. 
Commissioner, Jubbulpore, 1913-16. Served 
as Commissioner in the Jubbulpore, Nagpur 
and Nerbudda Divisions of C.P. and in Berar, 
1916-23. Address: Hoshangabad, C.P. 

MAWNG, Sot SAO, K.C.I.E., K.S.M., SAWBWA 
O* Yawnghwe, Member of Federal Council 


of Shan Chiefs. Address Yawnghwe, Shan 
States, Burma. 

MAYNE, Jonathan Webster Coryton, C.I.E. 
(1922), M.A. (Oxford), Guardian to H. H. 
the Maharaja of Jaipur, b. 26 April 1868. m. 
Margery Howel Scratton. Educ, :Th$ Wells 
House. Malvern Wells, Tonbridge Sohool, 
Keble College, Oxford. Studied at Leipzig, 
TJniv., 1890-1891 ; Assistant Master, Brighton 
Coll., 1891-1898. Nominated to I.E.S., 1898 ; 
from then till 1903 held posts of Headmaster, 
Karachi and Poona Government High Schools, 
Educational Inspector (Acting), Central and 
Northern Divisions, Bombay Presidency, 
from February 1903 to January 1923. Princi- 
pal, Itajkumar College, Rajkot. Publications : 
Newspaper articles in the Times of India 
under nom-dc-plume “ Oxon,** occasional 
poems and some songs (in England) Histories 
of some Indian States. Address : Rambagli, 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 

ME ARS, The Hon. sin Gkimwood, Kt. (1917), 
K.C.T.E , (1928) and Kt. of Order of Crown 
Belgium, Chief Justice, Allahabad, 1919, 
Educ . Exeter College, Oxford. Barrister, 
1895; Hon. Sec. to Biyee Committee on 
German Outrages, 1914-15; Hon. Sec. to R. 
Coin, on rebellion in Ireland, 1916 , See. to the 
Dardanelles Commission, 1916-17 ; British 
Embassy, Washington, 1918-19 , President, 
Bombay Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 1926. 
Address . Allahabad, 2 Haie Court Temple, 
E. C. 

MEG AW, Colonel John Wallace Dick, B A., 
M B., B. Ch 13.A. O. (1? U.L), V.H.S. (1925), 
C.l E. (1926) Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, Punjab; Dim tor and Professor of 
Tropical Medicine, Calcutta School of Tropical 
Medicine, in. Helen Us nice Ward. Educ. Royal 
Academical Institution, Belfast, and Queen’s 
College, Belfast. Officiating Prof, of Patho- 
logy, Calcutta Medical College, Principal and 
Prof, of Pathology, King George's Medical 
College, Lucknow , and Editor, Indian Medical 
Gazette. Publications Numerous articles on 
Malaria, Indian Tick Typhus, Epidemic 
Dropsy, Dengue, Cool Rooms, etc. Address: 
Office of Inspector- General of Civil Hospitals, 
Punjab. 

MEHTA, Khan Bahadur Sir Bezonji Dada- 
bhoy, Kt. Address: Nagpur. 

MEHTA, The Hon. Sir Chunilal Vijbhu- 
candas, Kt., KC.S.I. (1928), M.A. , LL.B., 
Provincial Scout Commissioner b. 12 Jan. 
1881. m. to Tarabai Chandulal Kankodiwala. 
Educ. : St. Xavier’s College, Bombay , Captain, 
Hindu XI ; elected to the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation in 1907 ; Chairman, Standing 

Committee, 1912; President of the Corpora- 
tion, 1916 ; Elected to the Bombay Legislative 
Council by the Corjjoration in 1916; elected 
to the City Improvement Trust, 1918 ; 
Chairman of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1918. Elected to the Bombay Port Trust, 
1920 ; Millowner and Director, Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. ; Bombay Electric Supply and 
Tramways Co., and several other joint stock 
companies ; Minister, Bombay Government, 
1921-23. Member of the Executive Council 
of the Bombay Government 1923-28. Address 
108, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 
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MEHTA, Dhanjibhai Hormasji, l. M. & S. 
Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal (1920); Donat of 
8t. John Sliver Medal (1917) ; Raj ltatna 
Silver Medal, Baroda (1916) ; Retired Sani- 
tary Commissioner, Baroda. b. 4 Feb. 1864, 
m. to a cousin. Educ.: SirCowasji Jehangir 
Naosari Zarthosti Madressa and the Grant 
Medical College, Bombay. Joined Baroda 
Med. Service, 1887 ; did Inoculation work with 
Prof. Haffklne; gave evidence on the value 
of inoculation before 1st Plague Commission. 
Has popularised St. John’s A mbulance work 
and Bed Cross Work all over Gujrat, Sind, 
Kathiawad, Central India and Central Provin- 
ces, Punjab and N.W.F. Province enrolled 
over 2,150 members, and published 38 books 
on Ambulance, Nursing Hygiene, Midwifery, 
Bed Cross, etc Address. Sayaji Ganj, Baroda. 

MEHTA, Fateh Lal, Seretary to H. H. the 
Maharana of Udaipur. s. of late Rai Pan- 
nalal, C. 1 . e„ Prime Minister of Udaipur, b. 
1868. Address ; Udaipur, Bajputana. 

MEHTA, Jamshed N. B , Merchant, b. 7th 
January 1886. Educ at Karachi. Member 
of Municipality, 1914, President of Munici- 
pality, 1922, Asst. Provincial Commissioner 
of Scouts in Sind ; and Chairman, Buyers and 
Shippers Chamber Publication . Karachi 
Municipality, as at present and its future. 
Address , Bonus Boad, Karachi. 

MEHTA, JAYMKHLAL JvRlSHNALAL, MA, 
Secretary, Indian M< reliant*’ Chamber, Bom- 
bay b. 1884 m to Mrs. Kumudagauri Edurr 
Wadliwan High School and Gujarat and Kl- 
phmstone Colleges. Appointed Secretary, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1907, Services 
borrowed by the Indian Munitions Board 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con- 
troller from September 1917 to November 1918; 
was nominated Adviser to the Representative 
ot Employers tor the third session of the Inter- 
national Labour Couterenee, Geneva, in 1921 , 
after the Conference he toured about Europe 
and England for seeing the Chambers of Com- 
merce and other commercial organisations 
there on behalf of the Indian Merchants* 
Chamber ; has been working as Hon. Secre- 
tary ot the Federation of the Indian Chambers 
ot Commerce , Vice-President of the Bombay 
Suburban District Congress Committee since 
1921 and President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Congress Committee since 1925 
Was nominated Chairman of the Santa Cruz 
Notified Area Ccftnmittec in June 1927. Ad- 
dress . “ Krishna Kutir”, Santa Cruz, B B Ar 
C, 1 and “The Recluse,” 31, Murzban Boad, 
Fort, Bombay. 

MEHTA, DR. Jivraj Narayan, L. M. & S. 
(Boro.), M.D., MR.C.P. (Lond.), F.C.P.S 
(Bom) J. P. Dean, Gordhandas Sunderdas 
Medical Coll, and King Edward Memorial 
Hospital b 29 Aug 1887. m. Miss Hama 
Manubhal Mehta Educ : High School educa- 
tion at Amreli, Baroda State, Grant Medical 
Coll , Bombay, and Ixmdon Hospital. For- 
merly Asst. Director, Hale Clinical Laboratory. 
London Hospital, London, and Chief Medical 
Officer, Baroda Stats*. Address : Gordhandas 
Sunderdas Medical Coll., Parel, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Sir Manubhai KANDSHANRAr, Kt., 
(1922), C.S.I. (1919), M.A., LL.B.; Prime 
Minister and Chief Councillor, Bikaner State. 


b. 22 July 1868 ; Educ. : Elohinstone Coll., 
Bombay. Professor of Logic and Philosophy 
and Law Lecturer, Baroda College, 1891*99. 
Prtv. Sec. to Gaekwar, 1899-1906; Rev. Min. 
and First Counsellor, 1914-16. Diwan of 
Baroda 1916-1927, Publications. The Hind 
Rajasthan or Annals of Native States of India ; 
Principles of Law of Evidence (In Gujarati) 

3 Vols. Address : Bikaner. 

MEHTA, ROOSTUMJEE DhUNJEEBHOY, J.P., C, 
I.E.; Merchant ; Port Commissioner, 1888-91; 
Chairman, Local Board, Alipur, 1886-1917 ; 
Chairman, Manicktolla Municipality; 8heriff 
of Calcutta, 1893 ; Consul for Persia at Cal- 
cutta, 1899-1904 , Presidency Magisrate. Publi- 
cations : The Exchange Imbroglio ; Indian 
Railway Economics ; Indian Railway Policy, 
Indian Railway Management. Address: 
9, Rainey Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 
MEHTA, Vaikunth Lalubhai, B.A., Mana- 
ging Director, Bombay Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Bank, Ltd. b. 23 Oct. 1891. m. Mangla.d. 
of Prataprai Vajeshanker of Bhavnagar. 
Educ, New High School, Bombay, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, Winner of Ellis Scholarship 
for highest number of marks m English at the 
It A. Examination. Worked with Central 
Famine Relief Committee and Servants of 
India Society for famine relief work, 1911- 
12, Hon Manager, Bombay Central (Provin- 
cial) Co-operative Itank. Ltd., Bombay (1912- 
15) as Manager from 1915-1922, and Managing 
D 11 e< tor since 1922. Editor, Social Service 
Quaitcrly, since 1915, Bombay Co-operative 
Quarterly since 1916 , one of the Promoters of 
E\e<utive Committee, Member, Bombay 
Central (Provincial) Co-operative Institute, 
Bombay Joint Secretary, Social Service League, 
Bombay'. Publications : The Co-operative, 
Movement (The Times Press) 1915 ; The Co- 
operative Movement in India (Servants of 
India Society pamphlet m collaboration 
with Mr V. Venkata Subbaiya), Ary a Bhusan 
Press, 1918 Studies in Co-operative Finance 
(Servants of India Society’ pamphlet), 1927. 
Address. Murzbanabad, Andheri, (B B. C. I. 
Railway ) 

MKsTON, Rev. William, MA,DD Kaiser - 
i-Hind Medal, (First Class), 1921; Principal, 
Madras Christian College, b. 4 May 1871. m, 
Mary limes Sinclair Educ. : Grammar School, 
Aberdeen and University of Aberdeen ; New 
College, Edinburgh and University of 
Edinburgh, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Appointed to Staff of Madras Christian 
College, 1893; Member of Legislative Council 
(Madras), 1921-1923, 1927, 1928, Publications : 
Joint Author of “ Our Madras Mission.” 
Aspects of Indian Educational Policy. Address ; 
College Park, Kilpauk, Madras. 

MILLER, Sir Dawson, Kt., K.C., Ch. Justice 
of Patna High Court, since 1917; b. Dec. 
1867. Educ. : Durham Sch. and Trinity Coll., 
Oxford; Bar, Inner Temple, 1891. Address ; 
High Court, Patna. # 

MILLER, sib Leslie, Kt. (1914), C.B.E. 
(1919). Chief Judge, Mysore, 1914-22. 
b. 28 June 18o2. m. Margaret Lowry, 
O.B.E. Educ. : Charterhouse, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. Entered I.C.S., 1881. Judge 
of the Madras High Court, 1906-14. Addresr. 
Glen Morgan, Pykara, Nilgiri Hills. 
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M1RZA M. 1sma.il, Amin-ul-Mulk, B.A., 
(1905), C.I.E. (1924) ; O.B.E. (1923); Dewan 
of Mysore, b. 1883. m. Zeblnda Begum of 
Shirazee family. Educ : The Roya School 
at Mysore, Central College, Bangalore, fo r 
B.A.; Superintendent of Police, 1905 ; Asstt. 
Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, 1908 ; 
Huzur Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, 1914; 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, 
1923 ; Dewan of Mysore, 1926. Address ; 
Dewan of Mysore, Bangalore. 

MIS BA, Pandit Harkaran Nath, B.A., LL.B. 
(Cantab.); M.L. A. (1924) ; Bar.-at-Law (Inner 
Temple). 6. 16 July 1890. m. Shrtmati Bhag 
wan Devi of Cawnporo Dist. Educ. : Muii 
Central College, Allahabad and Gonville and 
Cain3 Cohere, Cambridge (1911-1915). 
Joined Non -Co-o Deration Movement in 1920 , 
Member of the All-India Congress Committee ; 
Senior Vice-Chairman of Municipal Board. 
Lucknow. Joint Secretary, Oudh Bar Assocl- 
tion ; Member of the Bar Council of Chief 
Court of Oudh ; Member of the Lucknow 
University Court Publications : Asstt. Editor 
of Oudh I .aw Journal, Lucknow, from 1916- 
1920. Address . 5, Neill Road, Lucknow. 

MISHA, Ptare Lal, B&r-at-Law, b. Aug. 17 
1872. Educ. : Saugor, C. P. and Nagpur 
Hialop College; Gray’s Inn, London. Was 
elected to the C. P. Council In 1917 and to 
the Legislative Assembly in 1920. Is Vice- 
President of the Municipality, Hon. Secry., 
Co-operative Bank ; Member of the C. P. 
Board of Agriculture ; First President of the 
Hindi Literary Conference held at Raipur ; 
Mem., All-India Hindi Association. Publi- 
cations: Hindu Law In Hindi, History of 
English Journals in Hindi, a small pamphlet 
in English criticising the Calcutta University 
Commission’s Report during Lord Curzon'e 
Viceroyalty. Address : Chhindwara, C.P. 

MISHA, Rai Bahadur Pandit Siivam Behaki 
M.A. ; ex-member Coumii of State, Deput.v 
Commissioner, Unao, U.P.; and Member of 
the Allahabad University Court and of the 
Academic and Executive Councils of Alla- 
habad University; Member, Hindustani 
Academy, U. P. and its Executive Council. 
b. 12 August 1873. m. Miss B. D. Baj- 
pal, haa two s., five d. Educ. : Jubilee 
High School and Canning College, Lucknow. 
Entered Executive Branch, U. P. Civil 
8ervice in 1897 as Deputy Collector ; 
was on special duty in 1903, 1908, 1909 

and 1921-22 in connection with consolidation 
of agricultural holdings on the lust 
occasion ; was Deputy Supdt., and Otfg. 
Superintendent, Police (1906-09) ; on deputa- 
tion as Dewan, Chhatarpur State, C. I. 
(1910-14): Personal Asstt. to Excise Commr., 
U. P. (1917-20); Dy. Commr., Gonda (1920-21) 
for over a year, besides having twice officiated 
as Magte. and Collr. of Bulandshahr for a few 
weeks ; Jt. Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
(1922-24), Registrar, Aug. 1924 to Dererabcr 
1926 and Dy. Commr., Uno, since April 1927. 
Confirmed as Magte. and Collector with 
eilect from 27th March 1926. Publications : 
Several standard works tn Hindi including 
the Mlsra-Bandhu Vlnoda (a text-book for 
B.A. A M.A. Examinations) and the Hindi 
Nava Ratna (text-book in the Degree of 


Honours Examination). Address: Golagan) 
Lucknow. 

MITCHELL, David GEORQB, B.Sc. (Edin.), 
'C.I.E. (2nd June 1923), Indian Civil Service. 
b. 31 March 1879. m. to Elizabeth Duncan 
Wharton. Educ.: George Heriots School, 
Edinburgh, Edinburgh University, Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Joined I.C.S., Oct. 1903. 
Divisional and Sessions Judge in Central 
Provinces, 1913, Legal Secretary and Legal 
Remembrancer to Government of C.P. and 
Secretary to C.P. Legislative Council, 1919. 
Officiated as Additional Judicial Commissioner, 
June 1926. Officiated as Joint Secretary, Govt, 
of India, Legislative Department, April 1927, 
Address : United Service Club, Simla. 

MITRA, The H’on. sir Bhupendra Nath,M.A.; 
K.C.S.I., (1928) K. C.I.E., (1924) C.B.K., (1919) 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council (Industries 
and Labour). Dec. 1924. b. Oct. 1875. Educ.: 
Metropolitan Institution, Hare School and Pre- 
sidency College, Calcutta. Held Ministerial 
appts. from 2nd April 1896 ; apptd. to enrolled 
list, Finance Dept., Jan. 1919 ; Asstt. Secry., 
Sept, 1910; on special duty in connection 
with Royal Commission on Indian Finance 
and Currency, Juno to September 1913 ; 
on deptn. us Controller of War Accounts 
from May 1915; O.B.E. , Dec. 1917; Mil. 
Acctt .-General, Nov. 1919; offg. Hnanciul 
Adviser, Mil. Fin. Branch, May 1920 ; con- 
firmed May 1922 ; temp. Member of Governor* 
General s Council, April 1924 • Confd. Dec. 
1924 ; Temporary Finance Member, March to 
Juno 1925. Address: Delhi and Simla. 

MITTER, Sir Binod Chunder, Kt. (1918) 
Barrister and Advocate, Calcutta. Member 
Council of State (1021). b. 1872. m. Miss 
Charushilla De. Educ. : Presidency College 
and Ripon College; became examiner lor 
many years for Doctorate of Laws in Calcutta 
University; twice officiated for a year and 
a half as Advocate-General Bengal ; Vice- 
President, National Liberal League; Member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council, 1910-16; 
Standing Counsel to the G ov eminent of India 
1910-17, Member of Moderates Deputation 
to England, 1919. Chairman of Reception 
Committee of Moderates’ Conference in 
Calcutta in 1919 ; was invited by the Punjab 
Government to serve on the Gurdwara Com- 
mittee but deriined. Address : 2-1, London 
Street, Calcutta. , 

MITTER, The Hon. Sir Brojendra Lal, 
M.A. B.L., Barrister-at-Law. Law Member, 
Govi-rnment of India 1928 Formerly Advocate 
General of Bengal, b. May 1875. m. a daughter 
of Mr. P.N. Bose, late of the Geological 
Survey and g. d. of the late R. C. Dutt, 
I.C.S. Educ:, Presidency Coll., Calcutta apd 
Lincoln’s Inn. Address : 5, Outram 8treet, 
Calcutta and 78, Middle Road, Barr&ckpore. 

MITTER, The Hon. Mr. Justice Dwarkanath, 
M.A.., D.L.; Member, Council of State (1924); 
Advoottte, High Court, Calcutta, b. 29 Feb. 
1876. m. d. of Bala Charan Dutt of Cal- 
cutta. Educ. : Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta. Joined High Court Bar In 1897; 
Took his degree of Doctor of Laws in 
1012 and since then had risen rapidly to the 
front rank of his profession and enjoyed 
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lucrative practice till the date of his elevation 
to the Bench In 1926. In 1916 elected an 
ordinary Fellow of Calcutta Univ. for five 
years and appointed Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court in November 1926. Publication » : 
A Thesis on Position of Women in Hindu Law, 
published by Calcutta University. Address : 
12, Theatre Road, Chowrlnghee, Calcutta. 

MITTER, Rai Bahadur Khagendranath, 

B. A. (Hons.); M.A. (Gold Medalist) ; b. 1880. 
m. Sneharama. Educ. : Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Nominated Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1922 and 1923 ; Member, Council' 
of State, 1924 and 1925; Fellow (elected), 
Calcutta University 1922 to 1926) ; late editor 
of Bangiva Sahitya Pazlsat Patrika. Senior 
Professor of Philosophy. Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Inspector of Schools, Burdwan 
Division. Fellow, Calcutta University (1928) 
Publications : Author of several works in 
Bengali on History and Fiction. Address : 
35, Beadon Row, Calcutta. 

MITTER, SIR Provash Chandra, KT , or. 1924, 

C. I.K. Vakil at High Court, Calcutta. Address : 
High Court, Calcutta. 

MIYAN, ASJAD-ULLAH, Maulyi, M.L.A. 
Hon. Magte., Kishangunj, Zamindar of Meher- 
gaon. b. 5 Jan. 1883. m. Bibi S. Nlsa, d 
of late Mouivi Insaf Ali of Henria. Educ, 
at Mehengaon. Member, Dist. Board, Pur 
neah (Bihar); and Member, Local Board. Ki- 
shanganj; Vice-President, Anjuman-i-Islamia, 
KishanganJ. Address : Mehengaon, P. O. Ki- 
shanganj, Dist. Purneah, Bihar. 

MOBERLY, Arthur Norman, C T.E. (1924) 
Member, Bengal Exicutrvc Council, b. 20 
Sept. 1873, m. Emily d. of the late James | 
Bowman. Educ : Winchester and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Indian Civil Service 
(1896). Address : C/o Lloyds Bank, Limited. 
Post Box 306, Calcutta. 

MODI, Jiyanji Jamshedji, Shams- ul-Ulama 
(1893), C.I.E. (1917), See., Parsl Panchayat 
Bombay, b. 26 October 1854. Educ. i 
Elphinstone High School, Elphlnabnie College 
m. Shirinbai, d. of the late H. N. Saklatwala 
Has published numerous historical and 
antiquarian works chiefly dealing with Par- 
b! history and religion. Is Ph. Doc. (Hon 
Heidelberg, and Officier de FInstnictio 
puhUque.) (France) Fellow, Bombay Univ. 
1887. Received the Campbell Gold Medal 
Bombay Branch R. Asiatic Society, 1917 
Fellow B. B. R. Asiatic Society, 1924 
Vice-President, B B. R. A. S , Hon. Secretary, 
Anthropological Society of Bombay for the 
last 28 years. Hon Member, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute ; (1923) ; Chevalier 
do Legion d’Honnciir, (1925), Officer de Croix 
do Merit (Hungary), 1925 ; Address . 211, Pilot 
Bunder Road, Colaba. Bombay. 

MODY, Hormusji Pbrosbaw, M.A. (1904) 
LL.B. (1906); Advocate, High Court, Bom- 
bay! b. 23 8ept. 1881; m. Jerbal, d . of Kawasji 
Dadabhoy Dubasb. Educ.: St. Xavier’s 
Coll., Bombay. Mem. of Bombay Mun. 
Corp. Chairman of its Standing Committee, 
1921-22; and President, 1923-34 ; Chairman, 
Bombay MlUownera’ Association, 1927-28 ; 
President, Indian Merchant’s Chamber, 
1928-29. Publications : The Political Future of 
India (1908) : Life of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
(1921). Address : Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


MOHAMED AHMAD SAID KflAN, Nawab. 
C.I.E. (1921) ; Minister of Industries ana 
Agriculture to the Governor of the United 
Provinces, b. 1893. m. to daughter of Nawab 
Bahadur M. Abdus Samad Khan. Educ.: 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh. Publications : 

Council Speeches ; Presidential address, All 
India Moslem Rajput Conference. Address : 

* Oakover,' Naini Tal ; and Chbatari (Bulland 
Shabar). 

MOHAMED RAFIQUE, Sir, B.A. (Cam- 
bridge), Bar-at-JLaw (Middle Temple); 
Member, Council of Secretary of State for 
India since 1925. b. 29 May 1863. m. Azmat 
Zaraanl Begum of the family of the Nawab 
ot Patodi (Punjab). Educ : M.A.O. College, 
Aligarh, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Practised at the Bar 1886 to 1892 ; 
entered Judicial Service as S.C. Court 
Judge, Lucknow; Addl. Judge 1894, soon 
after Dist. Judge and In 1911 Judicial Com- 
missioner, Lucknow, and in July 1912 appoint- 
ed High Court Judge, rtd. 1923, Allahabad. 
Represented India at the League of Nations in 
1924. Address : Chandwali-Baradari, Lucknow 

MOHAMMAD AJMAL KHAN, HAKIM 
Masih-ul Mui.k, Physician and Founder of the 
Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbi College, Delhi. 
b. 1865. Educated at home. Address : Sharif 
Manzil, Delhi. 

MOHAMMAD EJAZ RASUL KHAN, Raja, 
C.S.I. (1924), Talukdar of Jahangirabad. 
b. 28 June 1884. Educ. : Colvin Talukdars 
School, Lucknow. First non-official Chairman 
of the District Board, Bara Bank!. Besides 
numerous other charitable contributions, 
the following are the cliief : — Rs. 1,25,000 
to the Prince of Wales’ Memorial, Lucknow, 
Rs. 50.000 to Sir Harcourt Butler Technolo- 
j gical Institute, Cawnpore, and Rs. 1,00,000 
to the Lucknow University. Member of the 
Red Cross Society. Contributed Rs. 10,000 
to Lady Reading Child Welfare Fund and 
Rs. 5,000 to Aligarh University for Maris 
Scholarship, Vice-President of the British 
Indian Association and Member of the United 
Service Club. Honorary Magistrate and 
Honorary Mill isif, Chairman, Board. Address: 
Dist. Bara Banki ; Jahangirabad Palace, 
Lucknow. 

MOHAMMED YAMIN KHAN, Thb Hon. 
Mr., B.A., of the Allahabad University 
(1911), Bar.-at-Laa; Member, Council of 
State (1924), Senior Vice-Chairman, Municipal 
Board, Meerut, b. June 1888. m. to a cousin. 
Educ. at Meerut College, M.A.O. College, 
Aligarh and England. Practising as Barrister 
In Meerut, since Dec. 1914. Acted as Secre- 
tary of U, P, War Fund for Meerut District ; 
Secretary, Y.M.C.A. Funds, Secretary, 
Dist. War League. Was elected a member 
of the Municipal Board, Meerut, in 1916 and 
Vice-Chairman a year later, Elected Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1920; Membtr of the 
Legislative Assembly, 1920-1923. Nominated 
a member of Leg. Assembly to represent U. P. 
in 1927 Elected Chairman, Municipal Board, 
June 1928, Address: Junnut Nishan, Meerut. 
MOIR, Thomas Eyebron, B.A., C.I.E. (1917), 
C.S.I. (1922), Member of the Executive 
Council, Madras. 6. 1874. Educ.: Fettes 
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Coll., Edinburgh, Wadham Coll., Oxford. 
Ent. I.C.S., 1898. Address : Fort St. George, 
Madras. 

MOLONEY, William Joseph, General Manager 
for the East, Reuters Limited, b. May 28, 
1885. m. Katharine, eldest daughter of Sii 
Frauds Elliot, G,C.M.G., G.C.V.O., Educ. : 
Redemptorist College, Limerick. Reuters’ 
Correspondent in Teheran, Constantinople, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Copenhagen and Berlin 
Address : Reuters Limited, Bombay. 

MONTMORENCY, Silt Geoffrey i>e, (See ]>e 
Montmorency, Sir Geotfrej .) 

MOOKERJEE, SIB Narayan, Zamindar of 
Uttarpara; b. April 1859. Member, Bengal 
Legislatl ve Coancil, since 1918; m. 1878; one s. 
Educ. : Uttarpara School; Presidency College, 
Calcutta ; Chairman of the Uttarpara Muni- 
cipality since 1887; Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon. Magistrates, 1889; Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Association, 1889 ; a 
Member of the Asiatic Society; a life Member 
of St. John Ambulance Association ; Member 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918; a Member of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association ; elected to 
Executive Committee of All India Land- 
holders’ Association, 1919. Address : Uttar- 
para, near Calcutta. 

MOOKERJEE, Sib Rajendra Nath 

K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. (1922), M I M K. ( Hon. 
Life) M.I E , (Iml) riul Kngr . b 1884.; 
Educ.: London Mivdonery Institution at 
Bhowanlpur Presidency College, Civil , 
Engineering Branch, Calcutta ; Senior 

Partner in Martin & Co., and Burn 
& Co., Calcutta ; Member of Indian 

Industrial Commission, 1917-1918 ; Member 
of Indian Railway Committee, 1920-1921 ; 
President, Howrah Bridge Committee, 1921; 
President, Bengal Retrenchment Committee, 
1922 ; Member, All-India Retrenchment Com- 
mittee, 1922, Rojal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance, 1926, President of Board 
of Trustees, Indian Museum, Calcutta; a Fellow 
of Calcutta Univ., Member of Court of Visitors, 
Ind. Inst. Science; Sheriff of Calcutta, 1911 ; 
Member of the Board of the Governing Body 
of Bengal Engineering College. Ex- President, 
tne Institution of Engineers (India). Membei , 
Governing Body of the School of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene ; President, Indian 
Science Congress, 1922; President, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1924. Governor, Imperial 
Bank of India, 1921-1928. Address . 7, 

Harington Street, Calcutta. 

MOORE, Piebce Lanqrishe, C.I.E.: Ag. Fi- 
nancial Secretary to the Government of Mad- 
ras. b. 20th June 1873. m. Muriel, d. of the 
late Lumsden Strenge. Educ.; Cheltenham : 
Christ Church, Oxford. Ent. I.C.S.. 1896 ; 
President, Madras Corporation, 1910-14 . 
Inspects --General of Police, Madras, 1914-18. 
Address : Madras Club, Madras. 

MOORE, W. Arthur, Director of The States - 
man. M.L.A. (Bengal European Constituency); 
Classical Scholar of St. John's College, 
Oxford, 1900-1904; President, Oxford Union 
Society, 1904 ; b. 1880. m . Maud Eileen, only 
surviving child of George Maillot. Educ . : 


Campbell Coll., Belfast and St. John's College. 
Oxford. Secretary, Balkan Committee, 1904-08. 
during which time travelled extensively in all 
the Balkan Countries. Special Correspon- 
dent of The Times for Young Turk Revolu- 
tion, 1908, and in Albania; special corres- 
pondent 1909, DaAy Chronicle, Daily News 
and Manchester Guardian at Siege of Tabriz, 
Persia. Joined foreign and war staff of The 
Times, 1910 ; Persian Correspondent, 1910-12 ; 
Russian Correspondent, 1918 ; Spain, 1914 
Albanian Revolution, 1914. Retreat from 
Mons and Battle of Marne, 1914 : obtained 
commission in Rifle Brigade . served Darda- 
nelles, 1915 ; Salonika, 1915-17 (General Staff 
Officer, 3rd Grade) ; flying, 1918. with mili- 
tary mission (General Sir G. T. Bridges) in 
Constantinople and tba Balkans; Squadron 
Leader, R. A. F.; demobilised Mav 
1919 ; despatches twice ; M.B.E 
(military): Serbian White Eagle* Greek 
Order of the Redeemer: Middle-Eastern 
Correspondent of The Times, 1919-22, visit- 
ing Egypt, Palestine, Syrli, Mesopotamia, 
Persia. Caucasus, India, Afghanistan, etc. 
Publications: The Miracle (By ’Antrim 
Oriel,’ Constable, 1908): The Orient Express 
(Constable 1914). Address : “The Statesman,** 
Calcutta. 

MOOS, Dr. F. N, M D , B S. (Lond.) ; D P.H. 
< Ena ) * D T.M. A Hv. (Emr ) ; MB.HH. 
(Bombay), F K I F II (London), J 1* , 
Superintendent and Chief Medical Offie* r 
Goculdas Tejpal Hospital h 22 Vug 1893 
Educ at Cathedral and New High S< bools, 
Klphinstone and Grant Meditai College, 
Hombav Fniv. Coil and Hospital, London, 
Clmitaf Fellow in Medlt ine. Grant Coll 
Bomba > , Medhal Registrar, J .! Hospital 
Bombay, House Surgeon, Metropolitan 
Hospital, London, TiitMTeiihmis Medical 
Officer, Boros of Sto< ke Newington, Hackney 
and Poplar, London ; Medical Referee, Tendon 
War Pensions Committee' . Lecturer on Tuber- 
culosis, University of Bombay ; Hon. Physi- 
cian. G. T. Hospital, Bombay. Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Public Health ; Fellow, 
University of Bombay. Publications : 
Present Position of Tuberculosis, Prevention 
of Tuberculosis and Pandemic of Influenza, 
1918, etc., etc. Address: Alice Buildings, 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

MOOS, Nanakhoy A. F., I) Sc. (Edin.) , L.C.E. 
(Bom.), F.U.8. (Edin.)', Retired Director, 
Bombay and Alibag Observatories, b. 29 Oct. 
1859. m. Bal .Jecloobai, »/ d. of Bvramjce 
Jeejeebhoy, Esq. Educ.: Bombay University 
and Edinburgh University; Prof, of Physics, 
Klphinstone Coll., Bombay; for some time 
Inspector of Factories, Bombay Presidency ; 
from 1896 to 1920 Director of Bombay ana 
Alibag Observatories • Syndic and Dean in 
Science, Bombay Univ.; Representative of 
the Northern Universities, Bombay, Punjab 
and Delhi, on the Council of the Indian 
Institute of Science. Bangalore, of the Bombay 
University on the Advisory Committee of the 
Coll, of Engineering, Poona, Advisory 
Committee of the Royal Institute of Science, 
Bombay; Board of Trustees of the Prince of 
Wales Museum, Bombay, and Board of 
Trustees, Victoria Technical Institute. Publi- 
cations : Papers in Royal Society, Edinburgh, 
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and Publications in the series, Bombay Obser- 
vatory’s Publications 1890-1920. Bombay 
Magnetic Data and Discussion, 1840-1915. 
Vols. I, and II. Address : Gowalia Tank Road, 
Bombay. 

MORENO, H, W. B., Dr., P h.D., M.R.A.S. (Lon- 
don). b. 1875. Educ.: at Calcutta University 
and Merchiston, Edinburgh. Editor, Century 
lleview, a weekly Recorder * Lecturer, Calcutta 
University, Hon. Magte , Sealdah, Calcutta. 
Publications. “History of the Bengal News- 
papers” “ Borah and Rustom ” “Story of 
the Rings ”, etc. Address . 2, Wellesley 

Square, Calcutta. 

MOTI CHAND, The Hon. Raja, C.I.E. (1916) 
Banker, Landlord and Millowner. b. 2 Aug* 
1876. Educ.: privately. First Non-Official 
Chairman, Benares Municipal Board ; 
Chairman, Benares Bank, Ltd Chairman of 
Benares Cotton and Silk Mills, Ltd.; Chairman, 
Benares Industries, Ltd., Member, U.P 
Legislative Council from 1913-1920; Memler. 
Council of State since 1920; Hon. Treasurer 
and Member of the Court and the Council of 
the Benares Hindu University ; Chairman of 
numerous local bodies, educational, industrial 
and social. Director of the British India 
Corporation, Ltd., Cawnpore, and Member, 
U. P. Chamlier of Commerce, Cawnpore. 
Address: Azmatgarh Palace, Benares. 

MOZOOMDAR, Rai Jadunath Bahadfr, 
Vedanta Vaciuspati, M.A., B.L., Kaiser-i 
Hind (1915). C.I.E. (1921). M L.C., Advocate, 
and Landholder, b. Oct. 1859. m. Srimati 
Sftratkumari, d. of late Babu Abhaya Charan 
Sarkar. Educ .: Canning Coll., Lucknow and , 
Free Church Coll., Calcutta. Professor, I 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta: Editor, Tribune , 
Lahore; 8ecry., Finance Dept., Kashmir, 
Principal, Katmandu Coll., Nepal ; Advocate, 
Calcutta High Court. Publications: Amltva 
Prasar In 2 parts in Bengali; Commentary 
on Vedanta Philosophy in Bengali; Religion 
of Love in English, essays and addresses in t 
English; Appeal to young Hindus in English; 
and numerous other works ; Editor, Hindu 
Patrika. Address : Jessore, Bengal. 

MUHAMMAD ABDULLAH, BAITED, B. A. 
Zemindar and Member, Legislative Assembly, 
(1920), 1. 1878. m. Mahmudetun Nesa Bibl, 
d. of late Chaudhury Keramutullah of Salar 
(Murshidabad) 1882. Educ. : Calcutta Madrassa 
Presidency Coll. & Rlpon Coll., Hon. Magte.. 
Rampurbet, 1896; elected member, Local 
and Union Boards; Commissioner, Meherpur 
Municipality ; apptd. Sub. Deputy Collr, 
and Magte., 1905 and 3ub-Divl. Officer, 
Begusaral Dfc., Monghyr and Meherpur 
(Nadia Dist). Asstt. Settlement Officer, 
Bh&hna (Shahabad) Resigned 1917. 
Address: Margram, Birbhum Dist. 

MUHAMMAD ABDUL QUADIR, Khan Sa- 
HED Maulvi, B.A., LL.B., M.L.A., Pleader. 
6.20th Dec. 1807. Educ.: Government College, 
Jubbulpore, C.P. and M.A.O. College, Ali- 
arh. Was for some time Headmaster, Mo- 
indra High School, Tlkamgarh, Orchha, Bun- 
delkhand. Practised in 1898 at Amraoti (Be- 
rar); Official Receiver (1917) , Hon. Secry., 
Berar Mahomedan Educational Conference. 
4 d4rm : ^roraoti Camp (Berar), C,p, 


MUHAMMAD MUKARRAM ALI KHAN, 
Mumtaz-ud-Dowlah NawaI, Chief of 
Pahagu Estate and Tazimi Jaglrdar (Jaipur 
State), b. 2 Sept. 1895. m. d. of late 
Lahafat Ali Khan, 2nd marriage, d. of Rao 
Abdul Hakeem Khan of Khairi Diet., Sharan- 
pore, Chief of Saadabad. Educ.: Maharaja’s 
Coll.. Jaipur and M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh; 
Publications : Sada-i-Watan Tauaeed Nadir ; 
Swarajya Home Rule. Address: Pahasu House, 
Aligarh. 

MUIR, Wingate Wemyss, Lieut-Col. C.B.E. 
(1926). M. V. O. (1923), O.B.E. (1918), Officer 
of the (Town of Roumania 1920 ; Commander 
of the Crow n of Belgium 1926 ; Comptroller, 
Viceregal Household. 6. 12th June 1879. 
Educ. Hailey bury College and the R.M.C, 
Sandhurst. Was in the Bedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire Regiment and 15th Ludhiana 
Sikhs (I. A.). Address Viceregal Lodge, Delhi 
and Simla. 

MUKANDI LAL, U . (Oxon.), Bar-at-law, 
M L.C , Dy. President, U.P. Legis. Council. 6. 
Oct. 1890. Educ at Schools Pauri and 
Alniora, in eolleges at Allahabad, Benares and 
Calcutta, and Christ Church, Oxford, Hist. 
Honrs 1917, (Tilled to Bar. Grays Inn 1918; 
Married in England ; returned to' India, 1919 . 
enrolled Advocate, Allahabad High Court 
1919 elected to UP. Legislature Council for 
Garhwal, 1923 and 1920 Belongs to Swaraj 
Party Writes to Hindi and English periodical 
papers and is an exponent and critic of 
Indian Art, Address : Lansdowne, Dist. 
Garhwa , U.P. 

MUKERJI, Manmatha Nath, The Hon. Mr. 
Justice, M.A., (Cal.), B.L. Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Calcutta since 1924. 6. 28 Oct. 
1874. in Sm, Suresw’ari Debi, eldest d. 
of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee. Educ. Albert 
Collegiate School and College, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, and Ripon College Law 
Classes Vakil, Calcutta High Court, from 
Dec. 1898 to Dec 1923. Address. 8-1, 
Harsl Street, Calcutta. 

MUKHERJEE, Babu Jogendra Nath, M.A., 
B.L., Advocate, High Court, Calcutta. 
6. 23rd June 1861. m. d. of late Babu Hori- 
oath Chatterjee, of the Provincial Executive 
Service. Educ.: Presidency College and 
Hindu School, and Government Pathaah&la, 
Calcutta. Practised as pleader at Purnea, 
1880-1908; was Municipal Commissioner, 
Vice-Chairman, Purnea Municipality ; and 
Chairman altogether for about 18 yean; 
Member of Bengal Legislative Council (1905- 
1907), practised Calcutta High Court from 
1908 ; Prof, of Hindu Law in the Calcutta Law 
College from 1909-1919 ; Chairman of Profes- 
sors, Criminal Law In that Coll., 1918-19. 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-23. 
Publications : (l) The Legislative Assembly 
and its work (brochure) ; (2) Dilettantism in 
Social legislation; (3) An &ddresa»on Hindu 
music delivered at “Indian Musical salon” 
held at Government House, Calcutta, on 7th 
Dee. 1920. Address: 18, Pran Kissen 
Mookerjee Road, Tallah, Calcutta. 

MUKHERJEE, The Hon. ShijuT Loke- 
Nath, Zamindar having properties extending 
over many districts; e« Executive of Uttar* 
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para Mumcipnlity ; Member of Council of 
State, b. April 1900. tn. ^rlmati Sallabala 
Devi d. of Rai Bahadur Rarasadan Chatter- 
jee, Retired Mgte, of Bankura. Educ.: Uttar- 
para Govt. High School and Presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta. Elected Commissioner, TJt- 
tarpara Municipality In 1921 ; was Chairman 
for some time in 1924 and again in 1925 ; 
at present an executive of tho Municipality ; 
now an elected Member. Council of State, 
for West Bengal Constituency. Address : 
“Rajendra Bhahan ”, Uttarpara, Bengal. 

MULL A. Dinsiiah Fardunji, Hon’blh Mr., 
M.A., LL B., C I.E , ex- Judge of the Bombay 
High Court, b April 1868. in. Jerbal, d of 
F. F. Karaka of Bombay. Educ. ; at Sir Jam- 
setji Jijibhoy School and Elpliinstono College, 
Bombay, Fellow of the Bombay University, 
Late President, Tribunal of Appeal, Bombay, 
1919-1921. Law Monitor of H. E. the Vice- 
roy's Executive Council. Publications'. Com- 
mentaries on the Code of Civil Procedure ; 
Principles of Hindu Law : Principles of 
Mahomedan Law . Joint author of Pollock 
and Mulla's Indian Contract Act. Address : 
21, Marino Lines, Bombay. 

MULLAN, JAL PH1ROZSHAH, M.A., F.L.S.. 
F. 55. 8., F.E.S. ; Prof. of Biology, Director. 
Zoological Laboratory, St. Xavier's College, b. 
20 March 1884. Educ : St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay Professor, Examiner, University of 
Bombay. Publications Animal Tvpes for 
College Studente”. Address : tf Vakil Terrace”, 
Laraington Road, Grant Road, Bombay. 

MULLICK, Sir Basanta Kumar, Kt. (1920); 
Judge, Patna High Court, since 1910. 
Educ.: Unlv. Col. 8ch.; King's Ooll., Cam- 
bridge. Ent. I.C.3., 1387; Actg. Judge, 
Calcutta High Court, 1913: Puisne Judge, 
1915, Ag. Chief Justice, 1925. Address: 
Banki pore. 

MUMTAZUDDOLAH, Nawab Sir Mohammad 
Faiyazali Khan, K.C.V.O., K.C.I.E., C.8.I., 
C.B.E., Nawab of Pahasu, Minister, Jaipur 
State: b. 4 Nov. 1851; late Member of 
Supreme and Provinoial Legislative Councils. 
Address : Naw&b’s House, Jaipur. 
MUNMOHANDAS RAMJTj The Hon. Sir, Kt. 
(1927) J.P., Merchant and Millowner and Mem- 
ber, Council of State. Educ.: Bombay High 
School. Represented Indian commercial com- 
munity in the old Bombay Legis. Council 
from 1910 to 1920; served on the Municipal 
Corporation for 18 years : elected President of 
the Corporation for 1912-13 ; served also on 
the Committees of Indian Merchants ’Chamber, 
Bombay Millowners' Association and Bombay 
Native Piecegoods Merchants' Association 
for more than 25 years ; was President of 
Indian Merchants' Chamber 1907-13 and 
again in 1924 and of the Bombay Millowners' 
Association in 1909 ; served several periods 
on the JBoard of the Bombay Port Trust ; 
is a member for a number of years of the 
Board of Trustees of V. J. Technical Institute; 
was a member of the Advisory Committee to 
the Director of Industries ; and of the Advisory 
Board to the Development Department ; is at 
present a member of the Advlk»ry Committee 
of the B.B. & C.I. Railway. Represented In- 
dia!) Merchants' Chamber on the Legislative ’ 


Assembly, 1921-23; served on the Bralth- 
wait# Committee, Railway Advisory Commit- 
tee, Railway Risk Note Committee, and 
Income-Tax Committee. Elected Member of 
Council of State, June 1925 and re-elected in 
November 1925. Address : Ridge Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MUR8HIDABAD, NAWAB BAHADUR OP, 
K.C.8.I., K.C.V.O., The Hon. Ihtisham-ul- 
Mulk, Rais-ud-Dowla, Amir-ul-Omrah, Nawab 
Asef Kudr Syud Wasef Ali Meerza, Khan 
Bahadur, Mah&bufc Jung; premier noble of 
Bengal, Be bar and Orissa; 38th in descent 
from the Prophet of Arabia; b. 7 Jan. 1875; 
m. 1898, Nawab Sultan Dulin Fugfoor Jahan 
Begum Salie ba. Educ. : in India, und< r 
private tutors and in England, at Sherborne, 
Rugby, and Oxford; has six times been 
Mem. of Bengal Leg. Council. Address : 
The Palace, Murehldabad. 

MURTRIE, David James, O.B.E., I.8.O.; 
Dy. Dir.-Gen., Post Offices, 1916-1921 (re- 
tired) ; b. 18 Deo. 1864; Educ.: Doveton Prot, 
Coll., Madras. Ent. Govt. Service in Post 
Office, 1884 ; Pres. Postmaster, Bombay, 
1913-10. Address : " Looland,” 8a., Cunning- 
ham Road, Bangalore. 

MUTALIK, Vishnu Narayan alias Annasahkb, 
BA., Sardar of tho Deccan, Inamdar and 
Saranjamidar: Member, Legislative Assembly. 
b. 0 Sept. 1879. m. 8. Ramabaisaheb, d. of 
Mr. K. Bhiranhi, Pearl Merchant. Educ. : at 
Satara High School and the Deccan Coll., 
Poona. Member, Bombay Legislative Council 
for the Deccan Sardars, 1921-1923. President, 
Inamdars’ Central Association, 1914 and on- 
wards to the present day ; Chairman, Satara 
City Municipality for 4 years ; Member of Dlst. 
and Taluka Local Board, Satara, for over 15 
years. Was appointed non-official member of 
Army Accounts Committee, 1925-20 to repre- 
sent Legis. Assembly on the Committee: Presi- 
dent of the 1st Provincial Confce. of Sirdars, 
Inaindars and Watandars 1920 and President 
Provincial Postal Confee. 1920. Elected 

Chairman of the Executive Committee of tho 
Provincial Conference of Shri Sardars and 
Jnamdars, 1927. Publications: Currency 

System of India in Marathi. Address : Shan- 
war Peth, Satara City. 

MUTH1AH CHETTIAR, SIR M., Ct.,Kt. 1922. 
Banker 6. 8 February 1887. m. to Thevanai. 
Educ.: Maharaja’s College. Pudukottai. Presi 
dent, South India Chamber of Commerce ; 
Chairman, Madras Stock Exchange; Director 
of Indian Bank, Ltd., Madras; Ex-Trustee, 
Madras Port Trust ; Trustee, Pachaipp&’s Edu- 
cational Charities; Member, Advisory Board, 
South Iniian Railway Co., Ltd.. Sheriff of 
Madras, 1921 and 1922 : Presdt.. United India 
Life Assurance Co.; was Member of Madras 
Legis. Council for a period before the Reformed 
Council and for one period after the Reformed 
Council and a Member of the Legis. Assembly 
Publications : Author of the Chapter on 
u Indigenous Banking” in Dr. Khan's book. 
Address : " Bedford House,” Vepery, Madras. 
Mysore, h. h. the maharaja or, col. sir 
Sh&i Kribhnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, G.O. 
S.T.; G.B.E. b. 4th June 1884; s. father, 1895 . 
Invested with fall ruling powers by Lord 
Curaran, at Mysore, 1902 ; present at Dolbi 
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Durbar, 1903. Celebrated Silver Jubilee o( bis 
reign on 8th Aug. 1927. 'Area of State Is 
29,444 square miles, and its population is 
nearly 6,000.000. Address : The Palace, 
Bangalore, Mysore; Fern Hill, Nilgiris. 
MYSORE His Highness Yuvaraja of, Sir 
Sri Kanthirava Narasiwharaja Wadiyar 
Bahadur, O C.T.E , b. r> June 18R8. y s. of 
late Maharaja Sri Chamarajendra Wadiyar 
Bahadur. Takes keen interest in welfare of 
people and in all matters of education, health, 
and industry. Address : Mysore. 

NABHA, Maharaja Sri Ripupaman Singhji 
Malavkndra, Bahadur of, F.R.G.S., 
M.R.A.S. ; b. 14 March 1883 ; s. 1911. Educ. : 
privately. Travelled good deal in . India 
and abroad ; Mem., Viceroy's Council, 1906-08 ; 
Pres, of Ind. Nat. 80c. Confce., 1909 f ! 
attended Coronation of King, accompanied 
by Maharani, 1911. Alxlicated, 1923. 
NAG,Giris Chandra, Rai Bahadur, M.A..B.L. 
b 14 Feb. 1864. m . Sreeinati Kunjalata, d, 
of Ral Saheb P. C. Deb of Sylhet. Educ.: 
Calcutta Presidency College. Professor, 1 
Ravenshaw Coll., * Cuttack (1886-1890'!; 
Pleader, Sylhet Judge’s Court, 1890-1892 * 
Member, Assam Civil Service, 1892*1919. 
Member, Dacca University Court, and 
Member Leg. Assembly. Publicr.tions Back | 
to Bengal.” Address. Bakshi Bazar, Dacca. 

NAGOD, raja Jadubtnd Singh. Raja of : 
b. 30 Dec. 1855; *. 1874 ; dynasty has ruled 
at Nagod for over nin« centuries ; 8tate has 
area of 501 square miles, and population of 
84,097; salute 9 gnus. Address’ Nagod, Baghel- 
khand. 

NAGPUR, R. C. Bishop of ; see Coppel. 

NAIDU, Sarojini, MRS., Fellow of Roy. 80c. of 
Lit. In 1914 ; b. Hyderabad, Deccan, 
13 Feb. 1879. Educ. : Hyderabad : King’s 
Coll., Loudon ; Girton Coll., Cambridge. 
Published three volumes of poetry : 
in English, which have been trans- 

lated Into all Indian vernaculars, and some 
into other European languages ; also been 
set to music; lectures and addresses on ques- 
tions of social, religious, and educational and 
national progress; specially connected with 
Women's Movement In India, and welfare of 
Indian students. President, Tndian^National. 
Congress, 1925. Address : Hyderabad, 


ment of Madras (1928) b. August 1876. Educ.: 
Alathur; Calicut, and Clirstlan College and 
Law College, Madras Vakil, Calicut Bar, Ch. 
Justice, Travancore High Court, for four years. 
Dewan, Travancore, May 1914 to July 1920. 
Address : Mohana Vilas, Ormes Road Kll- 
pank, Madras. 

NAIR, see Sankaran Nair. 

NAMBIAR, Chandroth Kudali Thazhath 
ViTm Kitnhi Kammaran, Landlord, M.L.A. 
b. Dec. 1888. m. Kalliat Medhavl Amma, d. 
of V. Ryru Nambiar, B.A., B.L., High Court 
Vakil. Educ.: at the Mission High School, 
Brennen College, Tellicherry and Madras 
Medical College. Succeeded to the manage- 
ment of the Chandroth estate after the death 
of his brother In 1912; in 1914 was elected 
to the Tellicherry Taluk Board and in 1916 
to the Malabar District Board of which he 
continues to be a member. In 1924 was 
returned fo the Legislative Assembly as the 
representative of the Madras Landholders. 
Address: Tanoor, via Mahe, N. Malabar. 

^NAyVTTY, nr. Btram.it horvaMI. m.o. 8. 
hcl. l.O.P.S , L M. & s (Hon > : K han Baha- 
dur (1910) ; C.T.E. .y u * ne (1925) : Consulting 
Surgeon and Physician Specialist in Eye 
Disoa.es from Royal Ophthalmic Hospital, 
™SSS dB, i Tj ° n(lon ; h - December 18M. m. 
Dhanbai daughter of the late Mr. M. N 
Nanavatty (Treasury Officer, Surat) and 
cousin of Mr. E M Nanavatty, I C.S. Educ. 
Ahmedabad and Bombay and later on in 
London an<l Edinburgh : Held for manv 
years the posts of Lecturer of Surgery (clinical) 
and operative and midwifery in one of the 
provincial medical schools of the Bombav 
Presidency. Was subsequently appointed 
Civil Surgeon, Surat Appointed a Fellow of 
the Bombay University in 1897 and is now 
also an ordinary Fellow. Was for manv years 
F.xamlner in Surgery and Midwifery lii the 
L M. <fc S , and M. B ,*B S , Examinations 
of the Bombay University, and also in the 
L.O P.S. and M.C.P.S. examination of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay, 
of which Council he is also a member. A 
Municipal Councillor of over 20 years standing 
and Chairman, Sanitary Committee. President, 
Hemabhai Institute Vice-President of three 
Important public bodies, ciz., Ahmedabad 
Municipality, Ahmedabad Sanitary Associa- 
tion and the Society for the 1 " Prevention of 


Deccan, • 

NAIR, Chettur Maphawn, The Hon. Mr. | 
Justice, B.A., Bar-at-Law. Judge, High 
Court, Madras, b. 24th Jan. 1879. m Sree- 
mathi Palat Parukutty Amraah, eldest d . I 
of Sir C. Sankaran Nair. Educ. Victoria Coll , . 
Palghat, Pachalyappas and Christian Col- 1 
leges, Madras. Law Coll., Madras, Univ. Coll. 
London, and also the Middle Temple, London. 
Enrolled in the Madras High Court, 1904 ; j 
officiated as Vice-Prineipal. Law Coll., Madras J 
1909 ; officiated as Principal Law Reporter 
1915-16; apptd. Prof. 196-20; Govt..! 
Pleader 1919-23; Advocate-General. Madrasi 
1923-24 ; Judge of High Court. 1924, confirm- ! 
ed 1927. Address: Moorat’s Gardens, Nun- 
gambaukam, Madras. 

NAIR, mannath Krishnan, Dbwan Bahadur 
(1915); Member, Executive Council, Govcrn- 


Cnieltvlto Animals ; Member, Civil Hospital 
Advisory Committee and of the Committees 
ofVBecherdrts Dispensary,’* Victoria Jublilee 
Hospital for Women and Leper Asylum : a 
leading Freemason and a Past Master of 
Lodge Salem. Was awarded by Govern- 
ment a gold medal for services rendered 
during the Ahmedabad riots of 1919. Publi - 
cafwn* : “Duties and Responsibilities of 
Practitioners and Students of Medicine," 
“ On Different Methods of Cataract Extrac- 
tion.’* ** Urromia following on Catheterisro," 
“ Glioma Retin®, etc. Address : Ahmedabad." 

NANDY. Maharaja Sir Mavindra Chandra, 
K.CJ.E.. See under Kasimbazar, Maharaja of. 

NANDY, MAHARAJ-KUMAR SRISOHANDRA, M.A. 
(1920), *. and x. of Maharaja Sir Manlndra 
Chandra Nandy, Bahadur. K.C.I.E., of 
Kasimbazar, Bengal, b. 1897 m. 1917 
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second Rajkumari, of tho late Hon. 
Baja Promdtla Nath Boy of Dighapatia. 
Educ. : Berhampore Coll., Bengal, and Presi* 
dency Coll., Calcutta ; Chairman, Berham- 

S ore Municipality ; Hon. Magte., 1st class 
erhampore, and Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council (Since 1924). Member, Historical 
Society and Asiatic Society of Bengal ; 
Life Member, Viswa Bbarati. Address : 

M Bajbari, " Kasimbazar, or 302, Upper 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

NANJUNDAYYA, H. VELPANURU, C.I.E. 
b. 13 Oct. 1860; Educ.: Wesleyan Mission 
8oh., Mysore ; Christian Coll., Madras ; Madras 
Univ. (Fellow, 1896). Ent. service of Mysore 
Govt. , 1886 ; Judge, Chief Court of Mysore, 
1904 ; Mem. of Council and Ch. Judge of Chief 
Court; retired 1916; Vice-Chancellor, Mysore 
Univ. Address: Mallesvaram, Bangalore. 
NARIMAN, Sir Temulji Bhioaji, Kt., M.R.C. 
P. (Edinburgh), Hon. Causa, 1922 ; Sheriff of 
Bombay, 1922-23. Chief Physician, Parsi 
Lying-in Hospital ; President, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons; b. Navsari, 3rd 
Sept. 1848 ; Educ. : Grant M.C. ; Elphinstone 
Coil.; Fellow of Bombay Univ., 1883 ; J.P., a 
Syndic in Medicine, 1891 ; a Dean in Faculty 
of Medicine, 1901-02 ; Mem., Bombay Leg. 
Council, 1909 ; Mem. of Provincial Advisory 
Committee, 1910. Member, Bombay Medical 
Council, 1913. Address: Fort, Bombay. 

NAROTTAM MORARJEE, Mill Agent and | 
Merchant, b. 2nd April 1877. Educ: Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay. Address : “Sluinti i 
Bhavan”, 42-46, Pedder Road, Bombay. ; 

NARSINGHGARH, HlS HIGHNESS SRI HUZUR 
Raja Vikram Singh Sahib Bahadur, 6. 21 
September 1909 : belongs to Paramar or 
Ponwar branch of Agnlkul Rajputs ; s. 1924, 
Educ , : Mayo College, Ajmer ; State is 734 sq, | 
miles In extent, and has population of l 
101,426; salute of 11 guns. Regent Her 
Highness the Rani Shiv Kunwar Sahiba 
D.B.E. Address: Narsingligarh, C.I. 

NASIK, Bishop of (Rt. Rev. Ptiilip Henry 1 
Loyd, M.A.), Educated at Eton and King‘s 
College (late Scholar and 1st class Classical ( 
Tripos ) On being ordained deacon in the 
Diocese of London, became Chaplain to the ' 
Eton College Mission and Curate of St. Mary 
of Eton, Hackney Wick. Vico-Principal of 
Cuddesdon Coilego from 1912 to 1915, when he 
came to India as an S P. G. Mlssioner. 
Priest-in-charge at Mirl, 1915-1917, Chaplain 
to Bishop Palmer of Bombay 1917-1919, | 
S.P.G. Mlssioner at Ahmednagar 1917-1925. 
Consecrated Bishop Suffragan of Ahmednagar 
and Assistant Bishop of Bombay, 1925. 
Appointed first Bishop of the new Diocese of 
Nasik, 1928. 

NATARAJAN, Kamakshi, B.A. (Madias Uni- 
versity), 1889, Editor, The Indian Daily 
Mail and The Indian Social Reformer, Bom- 
bay; 6.14th Sept. 1868. Educ.: St. Peter’s 
H. 8., Tanjore ; Pres. Coll., Madras; Govt. 
Coll., Kumbakonam ; and Law Coll., Madras, 
Headmaster, Aryan H. 8., Trlplicane , 
Madras; Asst. Editor, the Hindu, Madras; 
Pres., Madras Prov. Soc. Confce., Kurnool 
1911 ; and Pres., Bombay Prov. Soc. Confce. 
JJijapur, 1918. President. Mysore Civic an<J 


Social Progress Conference, 1921, and Presi- 
dent, National Social Conference, Ahmedabad. 
1921; General Secretary, Indian National 
Social Conference, 1923-24. President, 40th 
Indian National Social Conference, Madras, 
1927, Publications : Presidential addresses" at 
above conferences ; Report of Census of 
Hyderabad (Deccan), 1911. A lioply 
to Miss Katherine Mayo’s “ Mother Tndia ” 
(G.A., Natesan Co , Madras) Address : The 
Indian Social Reformer Office, Fort, Bombay, 
and “ Kamakshi House,” Bandra, Bombay. 
NATESAN, The HON. MR. G. A., head of G. A. 

Natesan & Co , and Editor, The Indian 
J Review ; Member, Council of State, b. 25tb 
August 1874. Educ. : High School, Ruin 
| bakonam ; St. Joseph’s School, Trlchinopoly; 

H. H. School, Trlplicane ; Presidency College, 

I Madras University, B A. (1897). Fellow of the 
| Univ. and Commissioner, Madras Corpn. Has 
taken a leading part in Congress work. Joined 
| Moderate Conference, 1919. Sec., Madras 
Liberal League. Joint Secretary, National 
j Liberal Federation of India, 1922. Publica - 
, tions : chiefly patiiotic literature and spee- 
ches, etc., of public men, “ What India 
Wants,” ‘‘Autonomy within tho Empire.’’ 
Address : George Town, Madras. 

NATHUBHAI, Tribhovandas MANGALDA8, 
J.P.; Hon. Meg. and Fellow of Univ., Bombay; 
Shcth or Head of Kapol Bnnya community, 
resigned presidentship after tenure thereof 
for 26 year*, 1912. />. 28 Oct. 1856. Educ. : 
St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay. Was for 20 
years an elected Mem. of Bombay Mun. 
Corpn.; has been Hon. Mag. since establish- 
ment of Courts of Bench Magistrates 
in Bombay. Address : Sir Mangaldas House, 
Lamington Road, Bombay. 

NAWAB SALAR JUNG BAHADUR, b. 13 
June 1889. Educ.: at Nizam College; 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 1912-14. 
Add) ess : Hyderabad, Deccan. 

NAWANAGAR, H. H. Maharaja JAM SHRI 
Ranjitsinhji, G.C.S.I., G.B.E., K.C.S.I.; 
Hon. Lt.-Colonel in army; b. Sarodar, 6th 
September 1872; Educ: Ralkumar Coll., 
Rajkot ; Trinity Coll., Cambridge, First 
appearance for Sussex C. C. C., 1895 ; head 
of Sussex averages same year ; head of Sussex 
averages, 1895-1902 ; champion batsman for 
all England in 1896 and 1900, scoring 2,780 
runs with an average of 6 9’ 91 ; went with 
Stoddart’s All England XI to Australia, 
1897-98 ; served European War, 1914-15; 
represented India first Meeting of League of 
Nations at Geneva in 1920, also 3rd Meeting 
in 1922, also 4th Meeting in 1923. Address'. 
Jamnagar, Kathiawar. 

NEEDHAM, Brevet-Colonel Richard 
, Arthur, B.Sc., M.D., D.P.H., F.R.C.P. 
| (Edinburgh), D.S.O. (1916), C.I.E. (1910); 
i b. 1877. Inspector of Medical Education In 
India on behalf of the General Medical Council 
of tho United Kingdom ; on special duty. 
Railway Road. Address : Simla and Lahore. 

NEHRTJ, Pandit MotilaIj, Member. LegK 
Assembly for The Seven Cities of U.P. b. 6th 
Mav 1861. President, IT P. Provincial Con- 
ference, 1907 , Member, U.P. Legis. Council ; 
FoumK’U The Indenendent. 19 1 0* Pfcsdt,, 
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Indian National Congress in 1919 , suspended 
practice at tile Bar in pursuance ot non-co- 
operation resolution, 1920 ; imprisoned ior six 
months, 1921-22 ; Leader of the Swaraj 
Party in the second Legislative Assembly, 
1924-20; elected President oi the All-India 
Swaraj Party on the death of C. Ji Das, 1925 , 
appointed member, Indian Sandhurst Com- 
mittee, but subsequently resigned on the 
fusion of the Swaraj Party into the Congress, 
1926 ; elected Leader of the Congress Party in 
the present Legislative Assembly, 1927 ; 
resumed practice at the Bar, Apjil 1927. 
Address: Anand Bhawan, Allahabad. 

NEHRU, Pandit Siiamlal, M.L.A., Journalist 
b. 16 June 1879. m. Oma d. of Pandit Niranjan 
Nath Hukku. Educ at Allahabad. Memoer, 
All-India Congress Committee, Provincial 
Congress Committee ( J. 1*.), Allahabad Town 
Congress Committee, Allahabad Municipal 
Board ; Chan man, Allahabad Public Health 
Committee ; Member, Allahabad Improvement 
Trust; Member, Khilafat Committee ; Member, 
Legis. Assembly; six months’ imprisonment 
and fine for non-co-operation (1921-22). 
Publication : Founder of “ The Democrat ” 
newspaper of Allahabad. Address : Allahabad. 
U. P. 

NEILSON, William Hardcastlf,, O.B.E 
(1919), V.D., J.P., M.A., M. A. T., Chairman, 
Bombay Port Trust, b. 21 Feb. 1875 ; nr 
Ethel Maud, only d . of the late Frank 
Phillips ol Plymouth. Educ. . Mr Strangway’s 
School, Dublin ; Trinity College, Dublin , 
Asstt. Engineer, Keyham Dockyard Exten- 
sion, Devonport, 1900; Asst. Engineer, 
Calcutta Port Commissioners, 1905 ; Port 
Engineer, Chittagong Port Commissioners, 
1907 ; Chief Engineer, Karachi Port Trust, 
1916 ; duel Engineer, Bombay Port Tru-t, 
1922 • Chairman, Bombay Port Trust, 1923; 
Controller ->f Munitions, Karachi Circle, 1917 ; 
Lt.-Col., Bombay Battalion, A. F. I.; Member, 
of Inst. Civil Engrs , Inst. Moch. Engrs 
American Soc. C.E., President, Inst.. 
Engrs. (lndiab Publications: lteport on 
Grain Elevators in Canada and United States. 
Address * Bombay Port Trust. 

NELSON, Sir Akthi R Edward, Kt (1929), 
C l E , O. B E , BA, ICS, Member. 
Exeoutno Council, Central Piovinces. Joined 
the Indian Civil Service in 1898 , till 1909 ser- 
ved us Assistant • Commissioner, Beglstrai 
Co-operative Societies, ProMmial Superin- 
tendent, imperial Gazetteer and Superin- 
tendent of Ethnography, sen ed in Finance 
Department, Government ol' India, 1910 . 
reverted to C. P. Government, 1911 ; beetuno 
Assistant Commissioner and Settlement Officer, 
1913, Deputy Commissioner, 1915, Com- 
missioner of Excise, 1916, and Chief Secretary 
to the. Chief Commissioner in 1920, Member, 
C. P. Executive Count il, 1927. Address . 
Nagpur, C.P. 

NEOGY, Kshitish Chandra, M.L A., repre- 
senting, since 1921, the non-Mahomedan 
Electorate, Dacca Divn , E. Bengal Vakil 
High Court, Calcutta. Journalist, b. 1888. 
Educ. : Preay. Coll., Calcutta. Dacca Coll., 
m. Srecmaty Lila Devi. Some time a member 
of the All-India Council of the Nat. Lib. 
JFedn. ; Elected Member of the Dacca Univ. 


Court, 1921-24 ; one of the Chairman of the 
Leg. Assembly since 1924. Address . 48, 
Toynbee Circular Road, Wari, Dacca ; and 
P. 393, Kussa Hoad, Tollygunge P. O., 
Calcutta. 

(EPAL, His Highness Pro j j w al a -N ep ala 
Taradhisha Maharaja Chandra Shu* 
Sherk Jung Bahadur Rana, G.C.B., (Hon., 
1908), G.C.S.I., (Hon , 1905), G.C.M.G. 

(1919), G.C.V.O., (1911). D.C.L., (Hon,, 

Oxford, 1908), F.R G.S., (Hon,, 1912), Thong- 
lin Pimma-Kokang-Wang'Syan, (Chinese, 
1902), Grand Officer de la Leglond* Honneur 
(1924), Prime Minister, Marshal and 
Supreme Commander-in-Chief. b 8th July, 
1863. m. 1st, 1878. Shri Bada-MaharaniChandra 
Loka Bhakta Laksmi Devi, (Bom, 1867) of a 
high Thakuri Kshatriya family of Nepal ; 
died 1905; 2nd. 1905 Shri Bada-Maharanl 
Balakumari Devi (Born 1888) ; eldest daughter 
of Colonel Hari Bikram Shah, a high Thakuri 
Kshatriya in the country. Educ.: Durbar 
High School, Katmandu, and is an alumni of 
the Calcutta University. Entered Army as a 
Colom 1, became Major-General in the Nepal 
Army, 1882 ; General Commanding, Southern 
Division, 1887 ; Senior Commanding General 
(W estern Command), Director of Public Instruc- 
tion and in Charge of tbe Foreign Office of 
Nepal, 1887-1901 ; Appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Nepalese Army March 1901; Became 
Maharaja Prime Minister, Marshal and Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief of Nepal, June, 1901 ; 
Honorary General in the British Army, 1919, 
Honorary Colonel, 4th Gurkha Rifles, 1906 ; 
instituted the most Refulgent Order of 
the Star of Nepal and himself is Projjwala- 
Nepala-Taradhislia, ie.. Grand Master of the 
most Refulgent Order, 1923; Visited England, 
1908 , Rendered magnificent help to Britain 
In men, money and materials during the war, 
1914-18 ; Presented 31 Machine Guns to the 
Kmg-Kmpeior on His Majesty’s birthday, 
1915 ; Substantial help to Britain during the 
W r azmstan campaign and Third Kabul war, 
1917-18, Concluded and signed a new Treaty 
ol Friendship between the Governments of 
Nepal and Great Britain, 1923 ; Has effected 
decided administrative and other improvements 
in the counti y and has abolished slavery throu- 
ghout the Kingdom after liberating 60,000 
slaves at a cost of Rs. 35,00,000, 1924-26. 
Publications : — Has tiauslated several military 
hooks into Nepalese. Address : Singha Durbar, 
Katmandu. 


NEVILL, Henry Rivers, B.A. ; O.B.E. (1919), 
V.D. (1920); C.I.E. (1921), Offg. Com- 
missioner, Jhansi Division. 6. 24th May 
1876. wi. Euphan M.B E , d. of T. Maxwell, 
Esq., of Irvine, Ayrshire, Educ. Charterhouse, 
Oriel College, Oxford. Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1899 ; posted to U.P.; Commanded 
U.P. Horse, 1913-17 ; services placed at 
disposal of C.-in-C., Nov. 1917 ; Asstt. 
Adjutant-General at A. H. Q. and from 
August 1921 to April 1923 Director of Auxi- 
liary and Territorial Forces; Collector and 
Magistrate, Agra, Nov. 1923, Publications: 
Dist. Gazeteers of the United Provinces. 
Address : Jhansi. 

NEWBOULD, Hon. Sir BabinGton Bennett. 
Kt. (1924), Puisne Judge, High Court, 
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Calcutta, since 1916, b. 7 March 1867. Educ. . 
Bedford Sch/, Pembroke Coll., Cambridge. 
Ent. I.C.S., 1885. Address : Bengal United 
Service Club, Calcutta. 

NICHOLSON, Sir Frederick Augustus, 
K.C.S.I. (1925); K.C.I.E. (1903) ; C.I.E, 
(1899); Kaisar-i-Hind Medal, First Class, 
1st Jan. 1917, b. 1846, m. 1875, 
Catherine, O.B.E., d. of Rev. J. 
Lechler; three s. Educ .: Royal Medical 
College, Epsom ; Lincoln Coll., Oxford. 
Entered Madras Civil Service, 1869 ; Member, 
Board of Revenue, Madras, 1899; Member, 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 1897-99, 
1900-02 ; reported on establishment of Agricul- 
tural Banksin India, 1895 ; Member of Famine 
Commission, 1901 ; retired, 1904 ; Hon. Direc- 
tor of Fisheries, 1905-1918. Publications ' 
District Manual of Coimbatore ; Land and 
Agricultural Banks for India ; Madras Fisher- 
ies Bulletins ; Note on Agriculture in Japan. 
Address : Surrenden, Coonoor, Nilgiris. 

NIHAL SINGH, Rev. Canon Solomon, B.A., 
Evangelistic Missionary. Chawhan Rajput of 
Mainpuri and Jagirdar by birth. 6. 15 Feb. 1852. 
tn. 1870 d. of Subahdar Sundar Singh, a Tilok 
Chandi Bais of Baiswara, three s. three d. 
Educ.: Covt. H. S., Lakhimpur ; Canning 
Coll. Lucknow, ordained, 1891 ; Hon. Canon 
in All Saints' Cathedral, Allahabad, 1906. 
PubUcatwm : An English Grammar for the 
use of the middle classes in Oudh ; Transla- 
tion Into English of the Urdu Entrance Course 
Majmua Sakhun, 1873-75 ; Khulasat-ul- 
Isaiah (in two parts); Risala-e-Saf Goi or 
Plain Speaking ; Verses on Temperance in 
Urdu ; Munajat Asl ; Verses on the Coronation 
of King Edward VII and George V in Urdu. 
Address: 2, Pioneer Road, Allahabad. 

NORMAND, Alexander Robert, M.A., B.Sc. 
Ph.D., Prof, of Chemistry, Wilson Coll., 
Bombay, b. Edinburgh, 4 March 1880. m. 
1909 Margaret Elizabeth Murray. Educ. : 
Royal H. 8. and Univ., Edinburgh. Address : 
Wilson College, Bombay. 

NORMAND, Charles William Blyth, M.A., 
D. So., Director-General, of Observatories. 
b. 10th September 1889. m. to Alison Mc- 
Lennan. Educ. Itoyal High School and 
Edinburgh University. Carnegie Scholar and 
Fellow 191-1913 ; -Meteorologist, Simla, from 
1013-1915 and 1919-1927; I.A.R.O., with 
Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force, 1916-19 , 
mentioned in despatches, 1917 ; Director- 
General of Observatories, 1927. Publications: 
Articles in Chemical and Meteorological 
Journals. Address : Meteorological Office, 
Poona. 

NORRIS, ROLAND Victor, D.Sc. (London) . 
M.Sc. (Manchester), F.I.C., Professor of 
Biochemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, b. 24 October 1887. m. Dorothy, 
only d. of Robert and Myriam Harrop, 
Manchester. Educ. : Ripon Grammar School 
and Unfv. of Manchester. Schunck Research 
Assistant, Univ. of Manchester, 1909; Research 
Scholar, Lister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, 1910-11 ; Belt Memorial Fellow, 
1911-13; Physiological Chemist, Imperial 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar, U.P., 
1914 ; war service, Captain T.A.R.O. attached 
103rd Mahratta Light Infantry, 1915-18 ; In- 


dian Agricultural Service; Agricultural Chemist 
to Govt, of Madras, 1918-24 ; appointed Prof, 
of Biochemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
July 1924 ; Hon. General Secretary, Indian 
Science Congress. Publications: numerous 
scientific papers in various technical journals. 
Address : The Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore. 

NORTON, Eardley, Bar.-at-Law (Lincoln's 
Inn), b. 19 Feb. 1852. Called 1876. Educ. : 
Rugby Sch. ; Merton Coll., Oxford. Advocate 
of the High Courts of Bengal (1888): and Mad- 
ras (1879). Member of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, as elected representative of the non- 
officials of Madras Presidency, 1921. Ad' 
dress * Bar Library, High Court, Calcutta. 

NOYCE, FRANK. I.C.S.. C.S.I. (1924). C.B.E., 
1918; b. 4 June 1878. Educ. Salisbury 
Sch. and St. Catharine's Coll., Cam- 
bridge. m Enid, d of W. M. Kirkws of Liver- 
pool. Entered l C S., 1902. Served in 

Madras. Under-See. to Govt, of India, 
Revenue and Agricultural Dept , 1912-16 ; 
Indian Cotton Committee, 1917-18 , Controller 
of Cotton Cloth, 1918-29, Vice-President and 
subsequently President, Indian Sugar Com- 
mittee, 1919-20; Member, Burma Land 
Revenue Committee, 1920-21 , Indian Trade 
CommisHioner in London, 1922-23 , Secretary 
to the Uo\ eminent of Madras, Development 
Department, 1923-24; President, Indian Coal 
Committee, 1924-25 Piesident Indian Tariff 
Board, (Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry), 
1926. Publications : England, India and 
Afghanistan (1902). Address: Gorton Castle, 
Simla. 

NUNAN, William, B.A., T C.D (1902), M.B. 
B.Ch., T.C.D. (1905), M.D. (1906), Adminis- 
trative Medical Officer, Bombay Port Trust. 
b. 26 Jan. 1880. m. Jeanne Honorine Thibault 
dc Chauvalon, Paris. Educ.: Clongowes Wood 
College, Kildare, University of Dublin ; ’I ri- 
nity College. Certifying Surgeon, Bombay. 
1914; Coroner of Bombay, 1915-1919; Police 
Surgeon of Bombay; Prof, of Medical Juris- 
prudence, Grant Medical College, Bombay. 
Publication.: Lectures in Medical Jurispru- 
dence : Address.: Dougall House, Colaba, 
Bombay. 

OATEN, Edward Farley, M L.C., M.A., LL.B., 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, b . 24 
Feb. 1884. m. Dorothy Aileen Fegan 
2nd d. of late E. G. ElAs, Educ. Skinner's 
School, Tunbridge Wells, Tonbridge School ; 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge (Scholar). 
On staff Llandovery ColL, 1908-9 ; I.E.S. as 
Prof, of History, Presidency Coll., Calcutta, 
1909-16; Trooper, Calcutta Light Horse to 
1910 ; thence to 1919 in I.A.R.O. attached 
11th K.E.O., Lancers in N. W. Frontier and 
n the Punjab, including Waziristan campaign, 
1917; Lt., 1917; Ag. Captain, 1919; Offg- 
Asst. Director for Mahomedan Education, 
Bengal, 1919 ; Offg. Inspector of European 
Schools, Bengal, 1920 ; Offg. Principal, Hughll 
College, 1921 ; Asst. Director of Public Ins- 
truction, Bengal, 1921 , Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, 1924; Nominated member, 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1924, to present 
day; Fellow, Calcutta University; Major, 
A. F. India 1927 in command of 2nd (Calcutta) 
Bn. University Training Corps. Publications : 
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“ A sketch of Anglo-Indian Literature 
“ European Travellers in India ” , “ Glimpses 
of India's History ", contributed to ** Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature." 
Address: United Service Club, Calcutta. 
OltCHHA , H. H. 8 aramaD-1-RAJAHA-I-BUNI>EL- 
Khand, Maharaja Mahindra Sawai, Sir 
Pratap Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., K.c.LE , 

G C.S.I. b. 1854. 8. brother 1874. State 
hah area of 2,080 sq. miles and population 
of over 3uG,000. Address : Tikamgarh, 
Bundelkhand. 

PAGE, The Hon. Mu. Justice Arthur, K.C* 
(1922) ; Judge, High Court, Calcutta, 1923- 
6. 1870 ; o. 8urv. s of late Nathaniel Page, 
J.P., Carslmlton, Surrey, m. Margaret, d. 
of E. Symes Thomson, M.1X, F lt.C.P. 
Educ.: Harrow; Magdalen Coll., Oxford. 
Classical Honours Moderations, 1897 ; Lite- 
rae Humaniores, 1899; B.A. 1899. Bar-at- 
Law, 1901 ; Conservative Candidate, Derby 
Borough, Jan. 1910 ; served European War 
in France and Flanders, A B., Jt.N V R. 
1915; 2nd Lieut.. Royal Marine Artillery; 
Captain, 1917. Publications : Licencing Bill, 
is it Just *' 1903 ; Shops Act (joint author), 
1911 ; Legal Problems of the Empire m 
Oxford Survey of the British Empire, 1914 ; 
Imperialism and Democracy, 1913 ; War and 
Alien Enemies, 1914 : various articles on 
Political and Social subjects ; Harrow School 
cricket and football elevens and fives player. 
Address : High Court, Calcutta. 
PAKENHAM-WALSH, Rt Rev. Herbfrt, 
D.D. (Dub). Principal, Bishop's College, Cal- 
cutta. b. Dublin, 22 March 1871 ; 3rd son of 
late Rt. Rev. William Pakenham Walsh, 
Bishop of Ossory aud Clara Jane Ridley 
m. 1916, Clara Ridley, y. d. of Rev. Canon 

F. C. Hayes. Educ. - Chard Grammar School ; i 
Birkenhead School ; Trinity College, Dublin, i 
Deacon, 1896 ; worked as a member of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood, Chhota ! 
Nagpore, India, 1896-1903; Principal, S. P. ! 

G. College, Trichinopoly, 1904-07 : Head 
of the S. P. G. Brotherhood, Trichinopoly . 
Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore, 
1907-14 ; Bishop of Assam, 1915-23. Pub 
hcations : St. Francis of Assisi and other 
poems ; Nisbet, Altar and Table (S.P.C.K.) . 
E\olution and Christianity (o.t.s.) ; Com- 
mentary on St. John’s Ep. (S.P.C.K.) ; ; 
Daily Services for Schools and Colleges 
(Longman’s) and Divine Healing (S.P.C.K.) 
Address • Bishop’s College, 224 Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

PALANPUIt, Nawab Captain H. H. Zubda- 

TUI.-MULK DEWAN MAHAKHAN TALEY 

Muhammad Khan Bahadur, K.C.LE. 
(1920), K.C.V.O. (1922). b. July 7. 1883. 

Stele has area of 1,750 sq. miles and popula- 
tion of over 236,694. Address : Palanpur. 
PAL, Bipin Chandra, Journalist, b. 7 Nov. 
1858. Educ.; Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Sub- Editor, “Bengal Public Opinion,” 1883-84; . 
Sub- Editor. “Tribune", 1887-88: Secretary 
and Librarian, Calcutta Public Library, 
1890-92 : License Inspector, Calcutta Corpora- 
tion, 1892-93 ; visited England and America ; 
worked as a Brahino Missionary : started 
“New India,” 1901 and afterwards “Bande 
Mataram' ; convicted in 1907 to simple 
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imprisonment for 6 months ttr contempt of 
court , left for Iinglanl 1908 where he started 
" Swaraj “ (monthly); in 1911 sentenced on 
landing at Bombay to simple imprisonment 
for one month on a charge of sedition ; start- 
ed “The Hindu Review " in 1912. Address: 
Calcutta. 

P VLTTANA, Thakdre Saheb of, Shri Baha- 
DURHiNHJi Manmnhji (Gohel Rajput) b 3April 
1900 Invested with full powere, 27th 
Nov 1919 A member of the Chamber of 
Princes. A member ot the Council ot the 
Rajkot Rajkumar College. Address . Pah- 
tana 

PANANDLKAR, SATYASHRAYA GOPAL, M.A. 
(Bombay), 1916 ; Ph 1). (Econ. London), 1921; 
1). Sc. (Econ, London), 1926. Professor of 
History and Political Economy, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, b. 18 July 1894. ?n.to Indira, 
d. of 8. A. Salmis, Esq., Solicitor, High Court, 
Bombay. Educ : Elphinstone College, Bombay 
and School of Economies, Criiv. of London. 
Some time Professor of Political Economy 
Unher&ity of Dacca (1921-23) Publications: 
Economic Consequences ot the War for India , 
Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta. 
Address : Elphinstone College, Fort, Bombay. 

PANCKRIDGE, Hugh IUhere, B.A., Bar- 
lister, Standing Counsel, Bengal, b. Oct. 
2, 1883. Educ. . Winchester Coll., and Oriel 
Coll , Oxford. Called to Bar Inner Temple, 
1909 ; Advocate, Calcutta High Court, 1910; 
Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 1914 ; Capt., 
1918; mentioned in despatches by Field 
Marshal Loid Allenby ; served in France 
and Palestine. Address : Bengal Club, 
Calcutta; and Oriental Club, Hanover Square, 
London. 

p \N l)AL\r, The Hon’hlk Mr. Justice K. 
K hishn \\. BA, B B , Bar-at-Law, LL.l) , 
(Lornl) 1914; Judge, High Court, Madras. 
b A pi II 1871. m J Naravam Am ma. Educ: 
Mavelikaiu, Tiivandrum and Madras. 
Practised law in the state of Travineore from 
1896 to 1911. Proceeded to England and was 
called to the Bar in 1912 Judge, High 
Couit, Tiavamore, 1913-14, awarded LL I). 
hv London Univeislty for thesis on Malabar 
Law. Praetlsed at Madras 1914-19 . appointed 
Judge 1 , Small Cause Court, 1919, Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrate, 1924. Judge, High Court, 
1928. Publications : Editor of Series of 
Science Primers in Malayalam ; author of 
Primer on Chemistry , author or " Sucession 
and Partition in Malabar Law ; joint author 
on Malabar Law. Address . Lanark Hall, 
Rundall’s Road, Vepery, Madras. 

PANNA, H. H. Mahendra Maharaja Yadven- 
DRA SINGH of; K.C.I.E. (1922). b. 1893. 
S. cousut on his deposition, 1902. m. 1912, 
Kunvari Shri Manhar Kunvarba, o. d. of 
Maharajah of Bhavnagar State Has area of 
2,596 sq. miles and population of about 
200,000. Address: Banna, Bundelkhand. 
PARANJPYE, GOPAL Ramciiandra, M. Sc., 
A.I.I.Sc., Professor of Physics, Royal Insti- 
tute of Science, Bombay, b. 30 January 
1891. m. Mrs Malmi Paranjpe. Educ . : Poona, 
Heidelberg and Berlin. Bombay University 
Research Scholar at Bangalore for three 
years; then for some time Assistant in the 
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Physical Chemktry Department of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, since 1920 ; 
Professor of Physics in the Indian Educa- 
tional Service at the Royal institute of 
Science, Bombay. Fellow of the Univ. of 
Bombay. Publications : Papers on “ The 
Cathode fall in several gases Helium 
Neon, etc."; “Vapour pressures of concen- 
trated solutions;" “Elastic constants of 
certain materials ” ; “ Use of neon lamp for 
intermittent illumination “ Use of Carbon 
Dovxide Gas in Mercury Interrupters." 
Joint Editor of the popular Scientific monthly 
in Marathi “ Srishti-Dnyan ” Address * Ho> al 
Institute of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay. 

PARANJPYE,Kaghunatii Pijrushottam, Dr., 
M.A. (Cantab.); 13 Sc. (Bombay)- D.Se. 
(Calcutta). Member, India Council (1927). 
b . Murdi, 16 Feb. 1876. Educ.: Maratha 
H. S., Bombay ; Fergusson Coll., Poona ; 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge (Fell.) ; Paris 
and Gottingen ; First in all Univ. exams, 
in India ; went to England as Govt, 
of India scholar; bracketed Senior Wran- 
gler at Cambridge, 1899 Prlnc, and Prof, 
of Math., Fergusson Coll, Poona, 1902-24; 
has taken prominent part in ail social, politi- 
cal and educational movements in Bombay 
Pres.; Vice-Chancellor of new Indiau Women’s 
Univ., 1916-20 ; Bombay Leg. Council, 
1913 ; represented the University of 
Bombay, 1916-23,1926. Awarded the Knlsar-i- 
Hlnd Gold Medal in 1916. Minister, Bombay 
Government, 1921-23, 1927; Member, Reforms 
Inquiry Committee, 1924 ; Auxiliary and 
Territorial Forces Committee, 1924 : Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee. 1924-25 ; 
Elected to Bombay Council to represent Univ. 
in 1926 ; appointed Minister, 1927 ; resigned 
on appointment to India Office. Publications : 
Short Lives of Gokhalc and Karve. Address : 
Indii Office, Whitehall, London. 

PARKER, Edward Arthur, M.A., Ph.D., 
Dip. Ed. (B’ham) ; Ehrenmitglied der Umver- 
sitat Graz (1920), J.P. (Bombay, 1927); 
Professor of English, Eiphinstone College, 
Bombay. 6. Oct. 22, 1889. Educ * School tor 
the Sons of Missionaries, Blackheath, London, 
Birmingham University. Harding Tra\ oi- 
ling Scholar, Birmingham, 1911; Lektor for 
English, Graz University, Austria, 1913-14; 
Professor ot English, Wilson Coll , Bombay, 
1914-26; Fellow of Bombay Univ. and 
Member of the English Board of Studies, 1923 , 
Hon. Secy., Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic 
Society, Bombay, 1922-25 and 1926-28 , 
Chairman, Board of Studies in English, 
Bombay University, 1927 ; Member of the 
Board of Directors, Prince of Wales Museum, 
1925. Publications : Sixty -three Poems by 
Wilfrid Gibson with Critical Introduction 
(Macmillan), How to Understand Poetry 
(Macmillan) ; Longer Modern Verse with 
Introduction (O.U.P.) ; Editions of Selections 
from Rudkin’s "Stones of Venice ": Brown- 
ing's " Pippa Passes " ; Browning’s Balaus- 
tion’s Adventure." Address: Saira Cottage, 
Warden Road, Bombay 6. 

PARTAB BAHADUR PING, Raja, Taluqdar 
07 Kila Partabgarh, C.I.E., Hon. Magis- 
trate ; Hon. Mem. of U. P. Leg. Council ; 
d. 1866. Address: Kila Partabgarh, Oudh. 


PARTABGARH, H. H. SIR RAGHUNATH SINGH 
Bahadur, Maharawat op; K.O.I.E. b. 
1859, t. 1890. State has area of 886 sq. 
miles and population of 62,704 ; salute of 16 
gun3. Address : Partabgarh, Raj putana. 

PASCO E, Sir Edwin Hall, Kt. (1928). M.A., 
Sr I) (Cantab ), D. Se. (London), F.G 8 , 
F A.S B., Director Geological Survey of India 
since 1921 Editor, Memoirs and Records of 
the Geological Survey of India ; Mining and 
Geological Institute of India, President in 1924, 
Treasurer and Editor of Transactions before 
and since : President of the Governing Body, 
Indian School of Mining ami Geology ; Corres- 
ponding Member, Imperial Mineral Resource s 
Bureau , Trustee, Indian Museum, Calcutta ; 
Member ot Court and Council, Indian Institute 
ot Science ; b. 17 Feb. 1878. m. Mia, d. of 
.fames MacLean of Beauly, Inverness. 
Educ. : King’s College and Univ. College, 
London; St. John's College, Cambridge 
(Foundation Scholar). Joined Geologi- 
cal Survey, 1905; Kangra Earthquake 
Investigation. 1905 ; Survey of Burma Oil- 
tields, 1905-09 ; accompanied Makwari Puni- 
tive Expedition, Naga Hills, 1910 ; deputed 
Persian Gulf, Arabian Coast and W. Persia, 
1913 ; Slade Oilfields Commission in Persia, 
and Persian Gulf, 1913-14 ; Punjab and N. 
W. Frontier, 1911-15, Commsn. as 2nd-Lt 
in I. A It O., 1915., on Active Service, Mesopota- 
mia, 1916-17 ; promoted to Superintendent, 
Geological Survey of India. 1917 ; on Depu- 
tation to Mesopotamia, 1918-19. Publications : 
The Oilfields of Burma ; The Petroleum 
Occurrences of Assam and Bengal ; Petroleum 
in the Punjab and N. W. Frontier Province ; 
Geological Notes on Mesopotamia, with special 
reference to occurrences of Petroleum; and 
several shoiter papers in the Records, Geo- 
logical Survey of India and elsewhere. 
Address : Geological Survey of India, 27, 
Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

PATIALA, Major-general His Highness 

FAIWAND-I-KHAS-I-mULAT-I-I N G L I 8 U I A 
Mansdr-i-Zaman Amir-ul-Umua Maharaja 
Dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar Shri Maharaja- 
i-Rajgan Bhupinder Singh Mohinder 
Bahadur, Ruler of Patiala State, G.C.9.I,« 
G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., G.B.E., A.D.C., F.R.G.S., 
F.Z.S., M.R.A.S., M.R.S.A., F.R.C.I., 

F.R.H.S. b. Oct. 1891. The premier Ruling 
Prince of the Punjab ; is one of the Ruling 
Princes of India ; a member of the Standing 
Committee of Indian Princes Chamber 
(Narendra Mandal); Chancellor of the Cham- 
ber of Princes, 1926 ; Commander-in-Chief, 
Patiala Forces; Hon. Major-General in British 
Army, and -Hon. Colonel, 15th Ludhiana 
Sikhs; sorvoff with Indian Expeditionary 
Force during European War, 1914, on the staff 
in France, Belgium, Italy and Palestine in 
1918, Afghan War> 3 919 (Grand Gross of the 
Legion de Honour, Grand Cro3S of the Order 
of the Crown of Italy, Grand Cordon of the 
Order de Leopold, Grand Cordon of the 
Order of the Nile, Grand Cross of the Ordei 
of the Crown of itou mania): represented 
India at the Imperial War Conference and 
Cabinet, 1918 ; represented Indian Princes 
on the League of Nations, 1926. Cr. G.C.IE 
1911, G.B.E., 1918, G.C.8.I., 1921, G.C.V.O 
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1922 ; A.D.C. to Hla Majesty the King- 
Emperor, 1922 ; received the order of Grand 
Cross of St. Saviour of Greece (1920). Address: 
(Winter) Patiala ; (Summer) Chail , Simla 
Hills, Punjab, India. 

PATTANI, SIR PRABHASHANKAR DaLPATRAM, 
K.C.I.E., President of Council of Administra- 
tion, Bh&vnagar State, 1920; Member of Exec. 
Council of Government of Bombay, 1912-1915 ; 
of the Bombay Legislative Council, 1916 ; cf 
the Imperial Legislative Council, 1917 ; of the 
Council of India, 1917-19. b. 1862. Educ. : 
Morvi, Kajkote, Bombay. Address ; Anant^ 
wadi, Bhavnagar. 

PATTERSON, STEWART BLACKELEY AGNEW, 
C.I.E. (1922), C.S.I. (1927), Agent to Governor- 
General in Rajputana and Chief Commissioner, 
Ajmer-Merwara. b. 1872. m. Augusta Itachel, 
d. of the late General Roberts. Educ. : Marl- 
borough Coll., R.M.C.S. Sandhurst. Entered 
Queen’s Royal ltegt , 1892 ; 30th Dogras, ] 
1894; served in Waziristan Expedition, 1894-5; 
(Medal and Clasp), N. W. Frontier, Malakand, 
Chakdara, Mamad Valley ,1897-8 ; (Medals and 
two Clasps) ; subsequently served in Political 
Department, Govt, of India, inN. W. Frontier, 
Kashmir and Rajputana ; acted as Political 
Secretary to Govt, of India and was appointed 
A.G.G. in Rajputana in 1925. Address : 
The Residency, Mount Abu. 

PAUL, Kanakarayan TlRUgELVAM, O. B. E. 
(1918), Nat. Sec., Y. M. 0. A. of India; 
Burma and Ceylon, b. 24 March 1876. Educ. ; 
Madras Christian College ; Law College ; Tea., 
chere* College, ro. Miss K. Narasinga Rao 
Teacher, Headmaster, College Lecturer. 
Municipal Commissioner, General Secretary, 
N.M.S. of India; Member, Fraser Commission 
on Village Education in India; President, 
all-India Christian Conference, 1923; Modera- 
tor, General Assembly of the South India 
United Church, 1925-27. Viee-Ptesident, 
World Student Christian Fedeiation, 1926-28 
Publications “Citizenship in Modern Tndift 
Adult Education An Urgent Need ot Modern 
India “The British Connection with India” 
Editor, Voutuf Men of India. Address. 5, 
Russell Street, Calcutta. 

PEARS, Stkuart Edmund, C.I.E. (1916), 
C.S.I. (1923), Resident in Mysore, b. 25 
Nov. 1875. m. Winifred M. Barton. Educ.: 
Edinburgh University and Trinity Hall 
Cambridge. Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1898; served in J^W.F. Province from 1901 
onwards, as Political Agent in Toehi, Ivurram, 
Khybcr and Malakand. Delegate to Anglo- 
Afghan Conference at Mussooriein 1920.* 
Resident in Waziristan, 1922-24 ; Otfg. A. 
G. G. in Baluchistan, May to October 1921; 
Resident in Mysore (June 1920). Address : 
Bangalore, Southern India. « * 

PERCIVAL, Philip Edward, B.A. (Oxon.) 
Bar-at-Law, (! I K„ ICS. Judicial Com- 
missioner of Sind. b. 11, November, 1872 
in. Sylvia Baines, d. ot the late Sir J A, 
Baines, CS.I, Education. Chartered-house 
and Balliol College, Oxford. Served 

under t Government of Bombay as AsBtt. 
Collr.. Asstt. Judge, Under- Secretary, Judi- 
cial Dept., Registrar, Bombay High Court, 
Dist. and Sessions Judge, Acting High Court 
Judge, and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 
Address : Karachi. 
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PERIER, Most Rev. Ferdinand, 8. J., Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1924. b. 
Antwerp, 22 Sept. 1875. Joined Society 
of Jesus, 1897, nominated Superior of Jesuit 
Mission in Bengal, 1913. Consecrated Co- 
adjutor Bishop, Dee 1921. Offieer, Order 
of the Crown ; Knight Commauder, Order of 
Leopold, Address: 32, Park Street, Cal- 
cutta . 

PERINI, Rt. Rev. Paul, 8.J., D.D., Bishop ol 
Calicut, sincf‘ June 1923, b. Brandoia, Italy, 
Jan. 1867. Educ. .‘various Colleges of Society 
of Jesus in Austria, England and Belgium. 
Joined Society of Jesus, 1883 ; Rector and 
Prin. of St. Aloysius Coll., Mangalore, for six 
years ; Bishop of Mangalore, 1910-28. 
Address: Bishop’s House, Calicut. 

PETIT, SIR DIN8HAW Manockjee, 2nd Baro- 
net ; s. of late Framjee Dinshaw Petit. 
2nd son of 1st Baronet, b. 7 June 1873, 
s. his grandfather. Sir Dinshaw Manockjee, 
under special remainder, 1901, and changed 
his name from Jeejeebhoy Framji Petit to 
Dinshaw Manockjee Petit. Merchant and 
cotton inlllowner ; at one time Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council ; J.P. for 
Bombay ; a Delogate of Parsee Ch. 
Matrimonial Court of Bombay ; Pres, 
of Association lor Amelioration of Poor 
Zoroastrians in Persia ; the Petit Charity 
Funds, Petit Institute, and Parsee Orpha- 
nage, and Chairman and Member of 
Managing Committees of the principal 
Parsee charitable institutions in Bombay. 
m. Dinbai, d. of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. 
3rd Bari., and has issue. Address: Petit 
Hall, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

PETIT, JehanGir Bomanjee, Merchant and 
millowner. b. 21 Aug, 1879. tn Miss Jaijee 
Sorabjec Patuck, M.B.E. Kaisar-i-Hlnd 
Silver medallist. Educ.: lort High and St. 
Xavier’s Institutions. J.P., merchants and 
mill agent Member, Bombay Muni- 
cipal Corpoilon, The Bombay Improvement - 
Trust Board ; Bombay Development Board 
and the Victora J ubilee Technical Institute ; 
Member of the Committee of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association (President, 1915-16, 
and 1928-29) Indian Merchants’ Chamber (Pre- 
sident. 1919-20) and Indian industrial Confer- 
ence (President, 1918); President, Bombay 
Textile Association; Vice President, Bombay 
Presidency Assoen. ; Trustee of Parsee Pan- 
eliayat. Founder and Proprietor of The Indian 
Daily Mail Founder and President of the B. 
I) Petit Parsi General Hospital, Indian Econo- 
mic Society, Bombay Progressive Association, 
Bombay Symphony Orchestra, Tariff Reform 
League, Landlord's Association and New 
High School tor Girls (Bombay); Founder 
and Honorary Secretary, of the Imperial 
Indian Citizenship Association and the Vic- 
toria Memorial School for the Blind ; Dele- 
gates ot tlie Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court 
(1902-1922); Member of Bombay Legislative 
Council (1921-1923 and 1927-29)’. Excise Com- 
mittee (1921-24), Indigenous Industries 
Committee (191 .>-191 7). Industriar Disputes 
Committee (1921), and the U niverslty Reforms 
Committee (1924). Address : Mount Petit, 
Tedder Road, Cumbaila Hill, Bombay. 
PKTMAN, Charles Earle Bevan, C.I.E. 
b. 9 September 1866. m. 1926, Amy, widow 
oc John William Hensley, deceased, late 
Director of Indian Govt. Telegraphs and d 
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of Rev. Edwin Pope deceased, formerly Vicar 
of Paddock Wood, Kent and Hector of Lat- 
chingdon, Estex Educ : Privately and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Advocate, 
Calcutta H. Court, 1892, and of Chief Court, 
Punjab, 1892. Government Advocate, Pun- 
jab, 1909 ; Judge of the High Court, Lahore, 
from April to Aug. 1920 and from Octr. 1920 
to Febr. 1921. Publications : “ .Report on 

Frauds and Bribery in the Commissariat 
Department" : P. W. D. Contract Manual ” 
(Revised Edition). Address : Lahore. 

PETRIE, David, C.I.E., C.V.O., C.B.E., 

Director, Intelligence Bureau, Home Depart- 
ment, Government of India, 1924. b. 1879. 
Educ.: Aberdeen Univ. Ent. Inrt. Police, 
1900 ; Asst. Dir., C.I.D., Simla, 1911-12 ; Spec, 
duty with Home Dept., since 1915 ; on 
special duty with H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught, 1921 ; on staff of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, 1921-22 ; Senior Superin- 
tendent of Police, Lahore, Member of the 
E. Commn.on Public Services, 1923. Address- 
do Lloyds Bank, Bombay. 

PIYARE IAL, La* a, M L.A., Gold Medallist 
in Law (1880), Punjab Univ , Vakil, High 
Court, b . 21 Aug. 1858. Educ * Delhi Govt. 
College; Lahore Govt. College. President. 
Delhi Bar Association. Had been a member of 
the All-India Congress Committee before the 
introduction of Civil Disobedience ; Vice- 
President, Municipal Committee, Delhi; Hon. 
Secretary, Board of Tru«tecs, Hindu College, 
Delhi ; Member, Executive Council, Delhi 
Univ.; represented Delhi province in the 
Imperial War Conference at Delhi in 
1918. Represented Delhi General Consti- 
tuency in the Legislative Assembly from 
1924-26, is connected with various Jain 
Institutions Address : Chandnl Chowk, Delhi 

POCHKHANAWALA, SORABJI NusserwanJI 
Certificated Associate of the Institute of 
Bankers (London), 1910; Managing Director, 
Central Bank of India, Ltd. b. 9 Aug 1881. m. 
Bai Sakerbai Ruttonji. Educ : New High School 
and St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. Joined 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China and after serving the Bank for 7 years 
and the Bank of India for 5 years ; founded 
the Central Bank of India. Was appointed 
member of the Government Securities Re- 
habilitation Committee by the Govt, of India 
in 1921. Address : New Woih Reclamation, 
Worli, Bombay. 

POSA, Maung, I.S.O. (1911), K.S.M. 1893. 
b. Toungoo, 13 May 1862. Educ. : St. Paul’s 
R.C.M. Sch., Toungoo. Asstt. to Civil Officer; 
Ningyai Column II, B. Expeditionary Field 
Force, 1885-87 ; Burma Medal with clasp, 
1885-87. Senior Member, Burma Provincial 
Judicial ser. since 1911. Interpreter to Prince 
of Wales during visit to Burma Jan. 1906. 
Also to three Viceroys, 1898, 1901, 1908 ; 
Dist. Judge, 1916; Offg. Divirdoual Sessions 
Judge, 1918 ; Retired, June 1918 ; Asstt. Dir. 
Recruiting, July to Dec. 1918. Mentioned in 
despatches. Address. : Thatcn. 

PRADHAN, Govind Baj/want, B.A., LL.B , 
Finance Member Government of Bombay 
1928. b. May 1874, in. Ramabai, d. of Mr. P.B. 
Pradhan retired Assistant Engineer. Educ 
B. J. High School, Thana; Elphinstorie 
College ; and Govt. Law School, Bombay. 
Practised at Thana ; became Public Pro- 
secutor of Kolaba, 1907 ; resign ( d in 


1920 ; for 20 years a member of Than* 
Municipality, for several years its Vice- 
President and for 7 years its elected President ; 
Member of District Local Board, Thana, for 
3 years ; was one of the Directors of Thana 
Dt. Co-operative Credit Bank ; President, 
Thana Dist Boy Scout Movement; is one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Chandrasena 
Kayastha Prabhu community elected at the 
Indore Parishad ; elected to the Bombay 
Council in 1924; re-elected in 1926 by the 
Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts 
Non-Mahomedan Rural Constituency ; Minis- 
tei of Forest and Excise 1927-28. Address • 
Balvant Bag, Thana, and “Fintona", 
Narayan Dabliolkar Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

PRASAD, Ganesh, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Sc. ; 
Hardinge professor of Higher Mathematics 
in the Calcutta University; Life President 
of the Benares Mathematical Society ; 
President, Calcutta Mathematical Society; 
Patron, Allahabad University Math. Assocn. 
b. 15th Nov. 1876. Educ. : Ballia ; 
Allahabad ; Cambridge ; Gottingen. Member 
of Court, Council and Senate, Hindu Univ; 
(1924) ; Member of Court, Executive and 
Academic Councils and Faculty of Science, 
Allahabad Univ.; Fellow of Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Vice-President, Indian Association 
for Cultivation of Science ; Member of the 
Senate and Ex- Council Agra University. 
Publications * "Constitution of Matter and 
Anah tlcal Theroies of Heat." (Berlin, 1903) 
text-books onDifferential Calculus and Integral 
Calculus (London. 1909 and 1910); “Mathe- 
matical Research in the last twenty years" 
(Berlin, 1922) ; “ The place of partial differen- 
tial equations in Mathematical Physics” 
(Calcutta, 1924), “An Indroduetion to the 
theory of elleptio functions and higher trans- 
cendental ” (Calcutta, 1928); " Lectures oil 
recent researches in the theory of Fourier 
scries" (Calcutta, 192.8) and many other 
original papers published in the mathematical 
and .scientific journals of England, Germany, 
Italy and India during J 900-1924 Address: 
2, Sama vaya Mansions, Corporation Stieet, 
Calcutta ; and 37, Benares Cantt 

PRASAD, The Don Justice Sir .Twala, 
B A , LL B , Puisne Judge, l’atan High Court, 
siiHO 1916, Acting Chief Justice, 3921. b. 
25th March 1875, son ol Babu Jagdan 
Sahav, late Deputy Collector and Magistiato 
ot Bhurdara, Pregana Behea, Bihar and 
Orissa in. 1888, <1. of Munsif Mangul 

Sou Singh, Zannndar and retired Dy. Com- 
missioner Educ. Arrah /Allah School, 
Patna College, Calcutta Univercity , Muir 
Central College and Allahabad University. 
B.A. 1st Class Honours and Jubilee 
Medalest 1893, LLB., and Jubilee Bursary 
1895. Vakil Calcutta and Allahabad High 
Courts, Government, Pleader, Sahabad, 1903. 
Vice-Chairman, Local Board, 1904. Member of 
Sahabad District Board, 1904. Secretary of 
Government, Arrah /Allah School, 1908; 
Founded Purdah Girls’ School at Arrah, 1913. 
Mangiiratcd /Allah School Boarding House, 

1913. Fellow of Patna University. 
Member ot Syndicate and of the Faculty of 
Land and Board of Examiners in Law. Presi- 
dent, League of Educationists President, All 
India Kayastha Conference, 1915. Rai Sahel), 

1914, Rai Bahadur, 1915. Ag. Chief J ustiep 
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in 1924 Ag. Chief Justice, 1926. A (hires ft * 

Patna. 

PRENTICE, William David Russell, M.A. 
(Hon in Classics), Edinburgh, C.l.E. (1928) 

I O.S. ; Chief Secretary to Govt. cf Bengal b. 
5th September 1877. rn. Florence Mary, 
youngest d. of J. F. Kane (died). Educ, 
George Watson’s College, Fettes, Edinburgh 
University, and Christ Church, Oxford. 
Address : United Service flub, Calcutta 

PltlCE, Edwin Lkssware, B..a (Oxon), 
Bar,-at-Law, C.l.E., O.B.K,. F.ltE.S. Mer- 
chant, French Consular Agent at Karachi since 

1914. b . 8th July 1874. Member, Legislative 
Assembly. 1920-21. Municipal Councillor, 
Karachi, since 1926. Address : “Newcroft”, 
Ghizri Road, Karachi. 

PUDUKOTTAT, H. H. Raja Martanda 
Bhairava tondiman Bahadur, Raja op, 
G.C.I.E., b. 1875 ; s. grandfather. 1886, m. 

1915. State has area of 1,179 sq. miles, and 
population of 426,812 and had been ruled by 
Tondiman dynasty from time immemorial. 
Salute 11 guns. Address: La Favorite, 
Cannes, A. M. France. 

PUDUMJEE, Nowrojkk , 1st Class Sardar of! 
Deccan, Bombay; C.l.E. b. 1841. Educ.: 
Poona Coli. under Sir Edwin Arnold, war 
mojm. ot Bombay Loir, Council ; Promoter 
and Chairman of several Industrial and 
Banking Companies, Address: Pudumjee 
House, Poona. 

FURSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS. SIR, Kt* 
(1923), C.l.E. (1919), M.B.E. Non-Official 
Member, Indian Legislative Assembly 
(Indian Commerce), Cotton Merchant. 
1. 30th May 1879; Educ.: Elph. Coll., 
Bombay. President, East Indian 
Cotton Association ; Member, Lord In cheapo’s 
Retrenchment Committee; Governor, Im- | 
pcrial Bank of India ; Member, Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance 
(1926). Address : Malabar Castle, The Ridge, 
Bombay. 

PURVES, Robert Egerton, C.i.E. ; P. W. 1)., 
retired b. 1859 Educ. : Thomason Coll., 
lloorkee ; Ex. Eng., 1895 ; Supdt. Eng , 1907 ; 
Ch. Eng. and Sec. to Govt., Punjab Irriga- 
tion Branch, 1913-14 ; retired, 1914 ; since 
practising as Hydraulic Eng. and Irrigation 
Expert. Address k c/o Messrs. King Hamil- 
ton & Co., Calcutta. 

QUILON, Bishop of;*m Benziuer, Rt. Rev. 
A. M. 

RADHANPUR. H. H. MAHOMED JALALUDHIN- 
khan Babi, Bahadur, Nawab op. b. 1st 
April 1889; Pathan, Babi, Mahomedan. 
Educ.: Rajkurnar Col!., Rajkot. S . brother,! 
1910. State has area of 1,150 sq, miles, and 
population of 67,789. Salute 11 guns. Ad- 
dress: Radhanpur. 

RAFAEL, HENRY, THE Rev., S.J., D.Sc., 
Mathematics (Madrid) 1905, Ph. D. (Madrid) 
1915; D.D. (Barcelona) 1919, Professor of 
Mathematics, St. Xavier’s College, b. 10th 
November 1885 — Barcelona (Spain). Educ : 
University of Barcelona 1900-1904 ; University 
of Madrid 1905 ; University of Madrid 1913- 
1915; University of Barcelona 1915-1919. Assis- 
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tant Professor (Govt. Service^ University of 
Barcelona 1905-08: Joined the Society of Jesus 
on 1st October 1908. Priest on 31gt July 1918. 
Director of the Magnetic Department — Obser- 
vatorio del Ebro (Tortosa) Spain; Professor of 
Mathematics andMathematical Physics Institu- 
te of Arts and Industries, Madrid, 1921-23; Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at St. Xavier’s College 
(1924), Publications * Doctoral Thesis: Solucion 
of generalizacion del Problema de Malfattl 
| (1905) ; several articles in the Spanish Mathe- 

matical Review “ ltevista Materaatica"; 
several articles in the Catalan Mathematical 
Review “ Arxius del Institute de Cicnciesi ” ; 
Several articles in the Spanish Scientific 
“ Review Iberica *’; eight lectures on Theory 
of Relativity in the Spanish Review “ Anales 
de la Sociedad de ingenieros del IiiBtituto 
de Madrid”. Address : St. Xavier's College , 
Bombay. 

RAHIM, The Hon. Sir Abdtjr, M.A., Kt. 
(1919), b . September, 1867. m. Nisar Fatima 
Begum. Educ. : Government High School, 
Midnapore Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Called to the Bar (Middle Temple), 1890 ; 
practised as Advocate, Calcutta ; Presidency 
Magistrate, Calcutta, 1900-03 ; Fellow, Madras 
University, since 1908; Member of the R. 
Commission on Public Services, 1913-15; 
officiated as Chief Justice, Madras, July- 
October 1916, and July to October 1919 
Publication : ” Principles of Mahomedan 
Jurisprudence.’* Address: College Bridge 
House, Egraore, Madras. 

RAHIMTOOLA, Sffi Ibrahim, K.C.S.I., C.l.E. 
b. May 1862 ; was Mem. of Imp. Council ; 
Mem., Bombay Leg. Council; Mem., Exec. 
Council, Bombay ; President, Bombay Legis- 
lative Council (1923). Address : Pedder Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

RAINY, SIR George, K.C.I.E. (1925), C.S.I. 
(1921), C.l.E. (1918); Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council, Commerce and Railway, 
1927. b. 11th Feb. 1875. Educ.: Edinburgh 
Academy and Merton Coll., Oxford. Entered 
I.C.S., 1899 ; Under- Sec. to Govt, of 

India, Commerce and Industries Dept. 
1906-09 ; Member, Imperial Delhi Committee, 
1914-16 ; Dy. Sec. to Govt, of India, 
Finance Dept., 1916-19; Chief Secretary to 
the Government of Behar and Orissa, 1919*20. 
President of the Indian Tariff Board, 1923-25. 
Address : Inverarm, Simla. 

RAJKOT, THAKOR SAHBB, SIR LAKHAJIRAJ 
BAWAJIRAJ, K.C.I.E. 6. 17th Dec. 1885. Educ: 
Rajkurnar Coll., Rajkot. State has area of 282 
aq. miles, and population of 60,993. Salute 
of 9 guns. Address : Rajkot. 

RAJP3PLA, Captain His Highness Maharana 
Shri Vijaysinh, Maharaja of, K.C.S.l. 
(195:6). b. 1890. s. to the gadi in 1915. 
Educ.: at Rajkurnar Coll., Rajkot, and 
subsequently with the Imperial Cadet Corps 
In Dehra-Dun. Enjoys permanent hereditary 
salute of 13 guns. Address : Rajpipla, Rajpiplu 
State, 

RAJ WADE, Major-general Ganpatrao Ra- 

4HUNATH RAO RAJA, MASH1R-I-KHAS BAHADUR 
Saukat-Jung, O.B.E., A.D.C.j Army 
Member, Gwalior Govt., and Inspector- 
General, Gwalior Army; Member of this 
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Council of tfhgenoy ; ranks as First Class 
Sardar in the Bombay Presidency, 6. Jan. 
1884. m. Dr. Miss Nagubal Joehl, d of Sir 
Moropant Joshl of Nagpur. Educ.: Victoria 
Collie. Address: Gwalior. 

RAMAIYA, A., m.a.. Fellow of the Royal Eeo- 
noinic Society (London). Vakil, Madura; 
Adviser, Madura-Ramnad Chamber of 
Commerce, b. 1894. Educ . Madras Christian 
College. Gave evidence before the Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee (1924-20) and 
the Currency Commission (1925-26) , Secre- 
tary, Mudura District People's Association 
1925 to 1927. Publicatons . “A National 
System of Taxation ", “ Monetary Reform 
in India." Address : Lakshmi Vilasam, North 
Veil Street, Madura, S. India. 

RAMADA8 PANTl LU, The Hon. V., B.A., 
B.L., High Court Vakil, Madras, b. Oct. 
1873 Educ : Madras Christian College. 
Member, Council of State since 1925 , Leader 
of the Swarajist Party in the Council of State 
since 1926 ; President, Madras Central Urbau 
Bank Ltd. (Provincial Co-operative Bank for 
Madras); President, Madras Provincial Co- 
operative Institute ; Member of Senate and 
Academic Council of Madras University; 
Chairmn, Telegu Board of Studies and 
Membera, Board of Studies and Faculty of 
Law. Publication* ; Commentaries on the 
Madras Estate Land Act (Land Tenures ). 
Address: Farhatbagh, Mylapore, Madras. 

RAMAN, Chandrasekhara Venkata, M.A., 
Hon. D.8c.(1921),F.R.S. (1924), Palit Professor 
of Physics, Calcutta University, b. 7th Novem- 
ber 1888. m. Lokasundararamal. Educ : 
A. V. N. College, Yiz&gapatam and Presidency 
College, Madras. Enrolled Officer, Indian 
Finance Dept. 1907 ; Palit Prof., Calcutta 
Univ. 1917 ; Hon. Secry., Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science, 1919 ; Hon. 
Prof., Hindu Univ., Benares, 1917 ; British 
Association Lecturer (Toronto), 1924 ; Re- 
search Associate, California Institute of 
Technology, 1924: President, Indian Science 
Congress, 1928. Fellow of the Institute of 
Physics, Asiatic Society of Bengal. Publica - 
tions : Experimental Investigations on Vibra- 
tions; Theory of Bowed Instruments; Mole- 
cular Diffraction of Light, Music-Instruments, 
X-ray 8tudies ; and numerous scientific papers 
in the Indian Journal of Physics which is 
conducted by him and in British and American 
journals. Address : 210, Bow Bazar Street, 
Calcutta. 

RAMA RAYANNINGAR, SRI P., Raja Sir, 
Raja or Panaoal, M.A., K.C.I.E. b , 1866 
Educ.: Trlplicane Hindu High School; 
Presidency College ; was nominated Fellow 
of the Madras University. Represented 
Zemindars of this Presidency In Imperial 
Legis. Council from 1912-1915; was invited 
to Imperial War Conference in 1918 ; again 
returned to Imperial Legislative Council in 
1919; gave evidence Lefore Joint Committee* 
of Parliament on behalf of All-India Zemin- 
dars; pleaded also the cause of non-Brahmin* 
of Madras. Eleeted leader of the non- Brahmin 
Party; President, South Indian Liberal Fe- 
deration; presided over the All-India non- 
Brahmin Congress. Ammoti, 1936; chief 
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Minister to Government In charge of Local 
Self-Government, Madras, 1921-26. Address ; 
T&wker’s Gardens, Royapett&h, Madras, 

RAMASWAMI AIYAR, SIR CH1TPAT P., 
K.C.I.E. (1925), B.A., B.L., C.I.E. (1923); Law 
Member, Madras Executive Council, b. 12 
Nov. 1879. m. Sitalakshmi, d. of C. V. Sundram 
Shastrl and sister of Justice Kumaraswami 
Sastri.Edur. .* Wesley College, Presidency Col- 
lege and Law College, Madras. English and 
Sanskrit University Prizeman. Enrolled as 
Vakil, 1903 and as Advocate, 1923. For many 
years member of the Madras Corporation and 
Standing Committee. Fellow and Syndic of 
Madras University ; Trustee of various 
educational institutions. Secretary to Congress, 
1917-18 ; connected with the National Con- 
gress until 1918. Gave evidence before Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Reforms, 1919, 
also before Meston and Southborrough Com- 
mittees. Member of Committee to draft 
Regulations for Madras under the Reform Act. 
Represented Madras Presidency at War 
Conference, Delhi. Returned to Legislative 
Council by University of Madras, 1918, and by 
City of Madras, 1920. Advocate-General, 
1920-1923. Member, Executive Council, 1923. 
Delivered the Convocation Address, Univer- 
sity of Madras, 1924 ; Senior Member and 
Vice-President, Executive Council, April 1925. 
Represented India at the League of Nations 
Assembly st Geneva as a substitute delegate 
In 1926 and as delegate in 1927, Resumed 
practice at the Bar, March 1928. Publications : 
Various pamphlets and articles on Financial 
and Literary topics. Address : The Grove 
Cathedral, Madras ; and De Lisle, Ootacamund. 

RAMCHANDRA RAO, Drwan Bahadur M., 
B.A., B.L., Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal, Vakil 
High Court ; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1924-1920 b Hepteinlter 1H08. m M Vly- 
yumnia, Educ , at Presidency College, Madras. 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, 1929- 
1923 .Member of the deputation of the All- 
India Moderates in 1919 and Meinl>er <>I the 
Lytton Committee on Indian Students; Mem- 
ber, Indian Sandhurst Committee. President, 
Prohibition Legue 1926; President, All-India 
States Subjects Confer., 1927. Publications: 
Development of Indian Polity Address : 
Ellore, Madras Presidency. 

RAMESAM, Thb Hon. Mr. Justicb Vrpa, 
B.A., B.L., Judge, Hlgb Court, Madras, 6. 
27 July 1875. m. Lakahmlnarasamma. Educ.. 
Hindu Coll., VUagapatam ; Presidency Coll., 
Madras, and Law Coll., Madras. Practised 
as High Court Vakil at Vizagapatara from 
1896 to 1900 ; at Madras 1900-1920 ; Govt. 
Pleader 1916-20 ; appointed Judge, 1920. 
Address : Gopal Vlhar, Mylapore, Madras. 

RAMPAL, Raja: m Kutlkhr. 

RAMPUR, Major-Gknkral H. If. Amjah Fam- 

7.AND-I- DILPIZR-I-DAU LAT-I- 1 NULIBH IA MUKH 
LISOD-DaULAH, NA8IR-UL-MDLK t AMIR-UD-tJM 
AKA, NAWAB SIR SAT1D MOHAXKAD HiHt 
ALI Kbah BAHADtr*. Mustaid Jdho ; G.O.S.I. 
(1921), G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O. ; A.D.C. to King- 
Emperor. 6 . 31 Aug. 1876. 8 . 1886. 8tate 
has area of 892 sq. miles and population 
of 531,712. Salute of 15 guns. 4 idem 
Rampttr State, U. f. 
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RANGACHARIAR, DlWAN BAHADUR TlRb VEN- 
KATA, B.A., B.L., C.I.E. (1926), M.L.A. since 
1920. Vakil, High Court, Madras. 6. 1865. m. 
Ponnammal, d. of S. Raja go pa i a Alyengar of 
8rirangam Educ.: A. P. G. College, Tri- 
chinopoly ; Law College, Madras. School- 
master for 8 years ; enrolled as Vakil, 
High Court, Madras, 1891 ; Professor, Law 
Coll., 1898-1900; Member, Madras Corpn., since 
1908 ; Member, Madras Legis. Council, 1916- 
1919 ; Member, Indian Bar Committee ; Mer- 
cantile Marine Committee ; Esher Committee, 
Elected Dy. President, Leg. Assembly ; 
Member, Indian Colonies Committee on 
deputation at London with the Colonial Office 
President, Telegraph Committee, 1921, 
Member, Frontier Committee , Chairman , 
Madras Publicity Board Represented India 
at the opening hv H R. H the Duke of York 
of the Federal Parliament at Canberra, Aus- 
tralia, 1927 ; Chairman, Indian Cinemeto- 
graph Committee, 192H. Publication* A 
boot on Village Panchayats. Address : 
Ritherdon House, Vepery, Madras. 

RANGANATHAM, Abcot, B.A., B.L., Minister 
for Development, Madras, b. 29 June 1879. 
Edvc : Christian and Law Colleges, Madras. 
Entered Government Service in 1901; resigned 
Deputy Collectorship in 1915 , entered Legis- 
lative Connell in 1920 for Bellary District, re- 
elected in 1923 and 1926. Went to England 
as a member of the National Convention 
Deputation in 1924 Minister for Develop- 
ment. Madras, December 1926 to Man h 1928, 
Hon Secretary. Young Men's Indian Asso- 
ciation, Madras, from 1916; Hon Organising 
Secretary and Treasurer. Reconstruction 
League 1928 PuNient ions Editor, •* Praja- 
bandhu,” a Telegu Magazine devoted to the 
education of the Electorate , Author of 
“ Indian Village as it is.” Addre** Sluint- 
Kunj, Adjar, Madras, S. 

RANUASWAMi IYENGAR, A , B.A. (1897) ; 
B.L. (1901), Editor, The Hindu , .Madras, b- 
1877. Kduc : Coimbatore High School and the 
Presidency Coll , Madras. Clerk in the Chief 
Secretariat ; practised as a pleader in Tanjore. 
joined The Hindu, th«n bought and took up 
tho editorship of The SuadesamUram , and from 
Jan. 1928 is Editor of The Hindu . Elected 
to the second and third Legia. Assembly. 
Secretary All India Swaraj Pirty 1925-37. 
General Secretary ^>f the Congress 1926-27, 
Publications. • The Indian Constitution. 
Address ; 45, Mowbray's Road, Mylapore, 

Madras. 

RANGA8WAMY AYYANGAR, K. V., Land- 
holder and Member of the Council of State 
from 1920-25. b. 1886. Member of the old Impe- 
rial Legislative Council from 1916-1920, 
elected by the Zamindars of Madras Presi- 
dency, elected representative of the Legis- 
lative Assembly from 1926 again by the 
Madras Landlords, and a Congressman of 
the Nationalist Tarty. Connected with the 
founding and management of National 
College, Trlchlnopoly ; President of the 
Chittur Conference ; Chairman of the 
Madras Prov. Confce, and Trichinopoly Dist. 
Oonfce. and President, Madras Provincial Con- 
ference, 192®. Address: Vasudeva Vilas, 
Srirangam, Madras Presidency. 
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RANGOON, BISHOP Of. rinse fsiO ; B.T. * Bar. 
110LLB8TONB 8TBRBTPT FTFFB, D.D. *4. 19 U, 
Annis Kathleen, d. of late Herbert Hardy of 
Danehurst, Sussex, three «. Educ: Clifton Coll., 

1 Emmanuel Coll., Cam. Ordained 1894. 
Curate of Bishopwearmouth, Sunderland, 
1894-98 ; Curate of 8. Agnes, Bristol ; in 
Charge of Clifton College Mission, 1898- 
1900; Vicar of St. Agnes, Bristol, 1900-1904. 
S.P.G. Missionary, Mandalay, 1904-10. 
Address : Bishopscourt, Rangoon. 

RANJIT8INHJI ; see Nawanagar. 

RANKIN, The Hon. Chief Justice Sir George 
Claus, Kt. (1925), High Court, Calcutta, b. 
12th August 1877. w. Alice Maud Amy 
Saycr. Educ. : Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Barrister (Lincoln’s Inn) 1904. Northern 
Circuits R. Garrison Artillery. 1916-18. Ad- 
dress :y, Caiuac Strict, Calcutta. 

RAO, IUo Sahib S. M. Raja Ram, Editor, 
The Wednesday Review. b. 24th December 
1876. Educ.: S. P. G. and 8t. Joseph's 
College, Trichinopoly. Started The Wednes- 
day Review in 1905 and The Zamindar and 
Progress (monthly) incorporated into tho 
Feudatory and Zemindari India in 1919. 
Publication Life of Sir Subramania Aiyar, 
K.C.I..E., for sometime Ag. Chief Justice ol 
Madras. Address : Trichinopoly and IG, 
Harrington Road, Chetpet, Madras. 

RAO, VlNAYKK Oanpat, B.A. (Bom.), 1908; 
B.A., LL.B. (Cantab), 1913; called to the 
liar, 19L4. Professor of French at the Elphins- 
tone College, Bombay, b. 24 September 
1888. m. Miss B. R. Kothare, d. of 
Mr. R. N. Kothare, Solicitor. Educ.: Elphins- 
tone Middle School ; Elphinstone High School; 
Elphinstone College; St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; Grenoble University (France). 
Hon. Professor of French at the Elphlnttone 
College, 1914-1917. Hon Professor of French 
at the Wilson College, 1914-1917, 1921-1923. 
Officer d’Academie. Prof, of Law at 
the Government Law College, Bombay, 
1923-1924 (June); Asstt. Law Reporter, 
India Law Reports, Bombay Series for some 
time ; joined the Educational Service; Prof, 
of French at the Elphinstone College from 
June 1924. Justice of Peace 1927 : Co- 
opted Member of th^ School Committee, 
Bombay Municipality. Asstt. District Com- 
missioner, Municipal Boy Scouts Association, 
Second Lt in the Unix entity Training Corps. 
Address : 347, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay (2). 

RAT LAM, Col H. H. SIR Sajjan Sinqhji, 
lt.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., A.D.C. to H.R.H. The 
Prince of Wales, Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of 
Rutlam. b. 13th Jau. 1830. S. father (Sir 
Ran jit Singhji, K.C.I.E.), 1893; m. 1902, d.of 
H.H. Rao of Kutch; demanded from younger 
branch of Jodhpur family, and maintained 
moral supremacy over Rajput Chiefs in Malwa; 
served European War (France) from April 
1915 to May 1918, mentioned in deipatches ; 
resented with Croix d’officior of the legion 
'Honnmir. Served Afghan War, 1919; 
Member of Managing Committee, Mayo 
Colloge, Ajmer; Mem., Managing Com- 
mittee, Daly College, Indore ; Vice-President, 
Central India Rajputra Hlta Karlni S.tbha. 
Salute 15 guns. Address : Ranjlt Bilas Palace, 
Rutlam. 
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RAWLINSON, iflOQH George, Principal 
Decdkn College, Poona ; Fellow, Bombay 
University, b. 12fch May 1880; m. 1910 to 
Bose, only d. of Lt.-Col. J. F. Fitzpatriek. 
I.M.S. Educ . : Market Bosworth Grammar 
Sch. and Emmanuel Coll., Cambridge; I 
(Exhibitioner and Scholar ; 11. A., 1st Class ; j 
Classical Tripos, 1902 ; M.A., 1908); Lecturer 
in English and Classics, Royal College, Co« 
lombo, 1903-08 ; Hare University Prise, 
1908. Entered I.E.S. as Professor ol Eng- 
lish Literature, Deccan Coll., Poona. 1908 ; 
Ag. Principal, Gujarat Coll,, Ahmedabad, 
1914 ; ditto , Dcccan College, 1915 ; Fellow 
of the Royal Historical Society, 1916 ; Princi- 
pal, Karnatak Col., Dharwar, 1917-23. l^ttbh ca- 
tions : Bactria, the History of a Forgotten 
Empire *, Indian Historical Studies; Shi- 
vaji, the Maratha; Intercourse between 
India and the West ; The Bogimings of 
British India, an Account of the Old Eng- 
lish Factory at Surat: New Edition of 
Forbes* Ras Mala. Contributor to Vol. II, 
Cambridge History of India. Address: 
Deccan College, Poona. 

RAY, Prithwib Chandra, Editor of The Indian 
World (Calcutta). b. 1870. m. 1888, 
Educ.: Mymensingh Zilla School and Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta. Founder of the 
National Liberal League (the first Indian 
liberal organisation), Calcutta ; Secretary, 
21st and 26th Sessions of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress, held In Calcutta in 1906 and 
1911 ; Secretary, Bengal Social Reform 
Association from 1908 to 1914 ; Member of I 
the Liberal Deputation to England, 1919, and 
the Bengal Landholders’ Delegate to England 
in 1920, Donor of a library (in the name 
of the late Mr. Gokhale) to the Indian Asso- 
ciation of Calcutta (1919), Editor-in-Chlef of 
the Bengalee from January 1921 to June 
1924 ; joined the Swaraj Party in April 1925 
Publication* . :*• Poverty Problem in India,” 

'• Indian Famines,” " Our Demand for Self- 
Government,” “A Scheme of Indian Con- 
stitutional Reforms.” “ A Catechism on In- 
dian Politics ” and the “ Life and Times of 
C. R. Das” (Published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). Member, National Liberal 
Club, London, S. W. Address : 5, Rifle Road, 
Bally gunge, Calcutta. 

RAY, Sir Profulla Chandra, Kt., C.I.E., D.Sc. 
(Edin.), Ph. D.(Cal.), Patit Prof, of Chemistry, 
Univ. Coll, of Sc.. Calcutta, b. Bengal, 1861. 
Educ. : Calcutta ; Edinburgh Univ. Graduated 
at Edinburgh, D.Sc.; Hon. Ph.D., Calcutta 
Univ., 1908; Hon. D.Sc., Durham Univ., 1912. 
President, National Council of Education, 
Indian Chemical Society; Founder and 
Director, Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceuti- 
cal Works, Ltd. Address : College of Schnce, 
Calcutta. 

READYMONEY, 8 a JEHANGIR C0WA8JEE 
JBHAKQOL; see JEHANOIR. 

BEED, Sir Stanley, Kt., K.B.E., LL.D . 
(Glasgow), Editor, The Times of India, 
Bombay, 1907-1923. b. Bristol, 1872. m. 
1901, Lilian, d. of John Humphrey of Bom- 
bay. Joined staff. Times of India , 1897 ; 
flp. Corresndt., Times of India and Daily 
Chronicle through famine districts of India, 


1900 ; tour of Prince and Princess of Wales 
In India, 1905-06; Amir’s visit to India, 
1907, and Persian Gulf, 1907; Jt. Hon. Sec., 
Bombay Pros., King Edward and Lord 
Hardinge Memorials; Ex. Lt.-Col. Commdg 
Bombay L. H. Represented Western India 
at Imp. Press Confce., 1909. Address : 
The Times of India, 187, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 

REID, Colonel Cartwright, C.B. (June 1917), 
M. Inst. C.E., Engineer In Chief, Vizagapatam 
Harbour. 6. 7 Nov., 1864. m. Julia, only d. 
of late Henry Miller. Educ. : Kirkby Lons- 
dale Grammar School. Articled to Thomas 
Reid, C. E. Wakefield and Normanton. 
Entered Admiralty Service (1888) as Asstt. 
Civil Engineer; served at Pembroke, Halifax, 
Esquimalt and Chatham ; was Superintending 
Civil Engineer, Malta, Chatkam and ItoByth 
and Deputy Civil Engineer-in-Chief Admiralty 
Lt.-Col. Royal Marines for reconstruction of 
Belgian Ports ; Acted as a Consultant to 
Calcutta Port Trust in connection with pro- 
posed King George's Dock Scheme and Basra 
j Port re. Shatt-eJ-Arab. Loaned bv Admiralty 
(1921) for construction of Vizagapatam 
Harbour. Address : Vizagapatam Harbour, 
Vizagapatam. 

| REILLY, Henry D’Arcy Cornelius, Judge 
i of the Madras High Court, b J 5th January 
1876 m to M.ngaret. Florence Wilkinson 
(1903) Educ Merchant TavlorV School and 
Corpus Christ! College, Oxtord Indian Civil 
Son lee (Madras), arrived November 1899 , 
Registrar of the High Court, 1910-1913 , 
District and Sessions Judge 1916 Address : 
The Albany, College Road, Madras, S W. 

REYNOLDS, Leonard WILLIAM, B A, (Oxon.), 

C S I. (1928) C I E. (1911)|; M. C. (1916). 
President of Council of Regency, Jaipur State. 
b. 26 Feb. 1874 m. Blanche Mortlock Lias, 
1919. Educ , Brad field Coll., Exeter Coll., 
Oxford. I.C S 1898, Asstt. Collector, Allaha- 
bad, Div., U.P. 1902 , Asstt. to the A G.G in 
Central India 1902-07, Asstt. Secretary, Foreign 
Department, Government of India, 1908 ; Dy. 
Secretary, Government of India, Foreign 
Department, 1911 ; Commissioner, Ajmer 
Merwara, 1910 ; Resident, Western States 
of Rajputana, 1918; President, Council of 
Regency, Jaipur State, Rajputana, 1924-27 , 
Agent to the Governor-General, Rajputana, 
Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Morwara, 1927. 
Address : The Residency, Mount Abu. 

RICE, STANLEY, Private Secretary to H. H. 
the Maharaja Gaekvvar of Baroda. b 1869. 
m. Veronica Grossman Educ : Winchester 
and New College, Oxford, 1 C'.S (Madras) 
1890; retired 1918 Publications: The 

Challenge of Asia (Murray) ; Tales from the 
Mahabharata in English verse (Selwyn and 
Blount) ; numerous articles in the Nineteenth 
Century, Fortnightly, Quarterly, Criterion, 
Asiatic Times, etc. Address : Baroda. 

RIEU, The Hon. Mr. Jean Louis, I.C.S., 
C.S.I. (1920). Member of Council, Bombay 
b. 23 Nov. 1872. m. to Ida Augusta Edwards 
(deceased). Educ.: University Coll. Sohool, 
London and Balllol Coil., Oxford. Entered 
I.C.8. in 1893 ; served as Asstt. Collr. and 
Collr. in the Bombay Presidency till 1911, 
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when appointed Secy, to Government, 
General Department; Collr. of Karachi, 

1 91 7 ; Secretary to Govt., Revenue and 
Financial Departments, 1918; Commissioner 
in Sind, 1919-1925. Address : The Secre- 
tariat, Bombay. 

RIVETT-CARNAC, Herbert (Jordon, British 
Trade Agent, Gviintw*, Tib<*t b IH92, 3rd 
son <>1 .lulm Thurlow Bivrtt-Cnrmir, retired 
i) I (1 ot Polio* m June 1925, ('uslihi. 
er. d ot lit. Colonel It S Pot tinner. Educ 
Brad field Col (Berks ) and It M C. Entered 
Vnnv, J 91 1 Served during War on General 
Statf in Mesopotamia and a* Asst. Political 
Officer, Amara , is Major, Indian Army, and 
British Trade Agent, Tibet Add res* . 
Oyantse and Yatung, ( ’humid Valley. 

RIVETT-CARNAC. John Thurlow retired Dy . 
Inspr.-General ot Police, Eastern Bengal ana 
Assam, 2nd «. of late Charles Forbes Rlvefct- 
Carnac, Bengal Civil Service, and gr, s. of 
Sir James Ttivett-Carnne. Bart., Governor of 
Bombay, 1838-41. b. 1850. m. 1887, Edith 
Emily, d. of late H. H. Brownlow and has 
four sons anil one daughter. Entered 
Indian Police, 1877, retired 1911, served in 
Burma campaign 1880-7 (medal), and in Chin 
Lushai expedition, 1889 90 (clasp). Address 
Shillong, Assam 

B1VINGTON, Rev. Cecil Stans feld ; 

Kaisar-l-Hind Gold Medal (1918); Mission 
Priest In Diocese of Bombav ; Hon. Canon of 
St. Thomas' Cathedral, Bombay. b. London. 
1853. Educ. : Rugby; Solicitors Examina- 
tion, London ; Cuddesdon College Priest, 
1878. Publications: Commentaries on the 
Psalms, St. Luke and St. John, a Manual 
of Theology, Meditations on the Gospel of S. 
Mark (all in Marathi). Address : Betgeri- 
(iadag, Dhanvar District, Bombay. 

ROBINSON, Sir Sydney Maddook, Kt., Chief 
Justice, High Court, Burma (1922). b. 3 Dec. 
1805. Educ.: Hereford Cath. Sch. ; Brase- 
nose Coll,, Oxford , Called to Bar., Middle 
Temple, 1888; Govt. Adv. and Leg. Rem. 
to Punjab Govt., Puisne Judge, Ch. Court 
of L. Burma, 1908-1920 ; Chief Judge, 1920- 
1922. Address • 1. Leeds Road, Rangoon. 

ROGERS, Philip graham, B. A. (Oxon)., C.I.E. 
(1924), I.Ch., Olfg Director-! Jeneral 1928 
b. April 3, 1877. m. Eiren Scott O'Connor. 
Educ : Christ’s * Hospital Keble College, 
Oxford. Joined Bengal Civil Service, 
December 1901 and served as Assistant, 
Joint and District Magistrate and Collector. 
Personal Assistant to Ch Commissioner of 
Assam, 1904, Private Secretary to Lieut.- 
Govcrnorof Eastern Bengal and Assam, 1905; 
joined Post Office, 1909- Postmaster-General, 
Bombay, 1922-27. Dv Director-General. 
1927. Address. Simla, 


HOUSE, ALEXANDER MACDONALD, C.I.E. 
F.C.H., Chief Engineer, Delhi, b. 14 Sep, 
1878. vi. Jean Lois Jameson, March 1912 , 
two 8. Educ.: St. Paul's Sch.; It.T.E.C. 
Cooper’s Hill. Address : Delhi. 

ROW, Pxwan Bahadur conjebvbram Kri- 
BHNA-sWAKI, Vakil. High Court, Madras. 
b . Aug. 12, 1867. Bduc, : Presy. Coll., Madras, 
m. a gr. d. of the late Raja 81r T. 


Madhava Row, K.O.S.I., Vakil, Madras 
High Court, 1889. Joined Provincial Judicial 
Service. 1894 ; Rao Bahadur in 1911 ; gave 
evidence before the Public Services Com- 
mission, 1913 ; M.L.A. (nominated); acted 
as Judge, High Court, Madras, 1921 ; retired 
as District Judge in 1922, rejoined the Bar; 
made Dewan Bahadur, 1922; appeared 
in the High Court at Madras in 1923 in the 
Succession Case relating to the Tanjore 
Palac* Estate for the Senior Prince of 
Tanjore. A a dress : Masthu Baug, St. George’s 
Cathedral Road, Madras. 

ROW, Diwan Bahadur Raghunatha Row 

IUmachandra, C.S.T,, b. 27 September 
187). Educ.: Trivandrum and Presidency 
College, Madras. Statutory Civil Service. 
1890-92, transferred to Provincial 
Service ; Collector ; Registrar, Co-op. Credit 
Societies ; Secretary to Govt, of Madras. 
Collector of Madras. Address : Madras. 

ROY, Rt. Rev. Augustin, Bishop of Coimba- 
tore since 1904. b. France, 1868. Addresr : 
Catholic Cathedral, Coimbatore. 

ROY, Sift Ganendra Prosad, Kt. (1920), 
Member of the Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers ; b. 0 Feb. 137‘2 m. Mertha, 
Goode ve Chuckerbiitty. Educ ‘ Cooper’s 
Hill Appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of Telegraphs on 1st Oct. 1894 ; Superinten- 
dent of Telegraphs on 4th Nov. 1907 , Direc- 
tor of Telegraphs on 1st Oct. 1910 and Post- 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, on 1st Feb. 
1920 ; was Postmaster-General, Burma, from 
14th Dec. 1921 to 13tb April 1922; Post- 
master-General, Bengal and Assam from 
1st December 1922 to 25th April 1923 ; 
Dy. Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, from 24th Dec. 
1923 to 29th Feb. 1924 ; Ch. Engineer, Tele- 
graphs, from 1st March 1924 to 7th Aug. 1925; 
Director-General of Posts and TelegTaphs, 
1925 27. Address : Simla. 

ROY, SURENDRA NATH, SA8TRA VaOHASPaTI. 
B.A., B.L. (Calcutta Univ.); Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta, and Landholder, b . April 
1862. Educ. : St. Xavier’s College ; Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Enrolled as Vakil of the High Court, 188S; 
enrolled Advocate, 1924 ; elected Vice-Chair- 
man of the Garden Reach Municipality (first 
Mill Municipality in Bengal) in 1897; has 
been elected Chairman, South Suburban 
Municipality since 1900; Commissioner, Cal- 
cutta Corporation from 1895-1900 ; Member, 
Dist. Board of 24 Pergunas from 1916- 
1922; elected Member, Bengal Legis. 
Council in January 1913 and elected to Coun- 
cil at subsequent elections ; elected by the 
Members of the Bengal Legis. Council as 
President of High Tribes Committee ; elected 
first Deputy President of the Reformed 
Council in Feb. 1921 ; acted as Presidt. from 
May 1921 to Nov. 1922 ; introduced 
the Bengal Primary Education Bill in the 
Bengal Legis. Council and got it passed by 
the Council in 1919. Publications : (1) " A 
History of the Native States of India” : 
Local Self-Government in Bengal ; Financial 
Condition of Bengal ; ” Suggestions for the 
solution of the present Economic problem,* 
etc. Address : Behala, Calcutta. 
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RUNCHORELAL. Sir Chinubhai Wad how- 
lal, Second Baronet, er, 1918. b. 18 
April 1906, S. of 1st Baronet and 
Sulochana, d. of Chunila! Khushalrai. S. 
father, 1916. m. 30th November 1924 
with Tanumati, d. of Javerl&l Bul&kliiram 
Mehta of Ahmedabad. (Father was first 
member of Hindu community to receive a 
Baronetcy). Heir: None. Address: “ Shan- 
tlkunj Shah i bag, Ahmedabad, Bombay. 

RUSHBROOK-WILLIAMS, Laureho* Fre- 
deric, MJL, B. Litt. (Oxon.), 1920, O.B.E , 
1920. C.B.E. (1923), Foreign Member, Pati- 
ala Cabinet, b. 10 July 1891. m. 1 923. Freda e. 
d. of Frederick Chanoe, one s. one d Edue. : 
University College, Oxford; Private Study in 
Paris, Venice, Rome. Lecturer at Trinity 
College, Oxford ,91 912 .travelled Canada and 
U.S.A. 1913: Fellow of Ail Souls, 1914 • atta- 
ched General Staff, Army Headquarters, India, 
1916. Professor of Modern Indian History, 
Allahabad University, 1915-1919: on 
special dnty witb the Government of India, 
1018-1921 in India, England and America : 
Official Historian of the Indian Tour of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Walee, 1921-22 : Secretary to 
the Indian Delegation at the Imperial Con- 
ference, 1923: Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India, to end of 1925. 
Political Secretary to Representative of thr ; 
Indian Princes at the League of Nations 1925 
and Substitution J)e legate to the Assembly. 
Publication: History of the Abbey of St. 
Albans ; Four Lectures on the Handling of 
Historical Material ; Students’ Supplement to 
the Ain-i~Akbari ; A Sixteenth Century Em. 
pire Builder: India under Company and 
Crown: India in 1917-18; India in 1919: India 
in 1920 : India in 1921-22 ■ India in 1922-23: 
23-24 : 1924-25 : General Editor, “India of To- 
day " and India’s Parliament, Volumes 
1,2,3, seq. Address : Patiala. 

SABNIS, Kao Bahadur Sir Raohunathrao 
V., KT. (1925), B.A., C.I.E. b. 1 April 1857. 
Educ.: Raj&nun H.S., Kolhapur ; Elphinstone 
Coll., Bombay. Ent. Educ. Dpt.; held offices 
of Huzur Chltnls and Ch. Rev. Officer, 
Kolhapur; Diwan, Kolhapur State, 1898- 
1925, retired (1926.) Fellow of Royal Soc., of 
Arts. Asiatic Soc , Bombay Br. Address : 
Shahupuri, Kolhapur. 

SACHIN, Major Hih Hioiinehf Nawab Sii>i | 
Ibrahim Muhammad Yakut Khan Mubariz- » 
ri) Daula Nuhrat Juno Bahadur Nawab 
of, A. !).(’. b 1886, and succeeded as 

an Infant in following year. Installed May 
1907; Hon. Captain, 1909; Major, 1921. 
State has area of 49 sq. miles and popula- 
tion of 60,000. Salute of 9 guns, persona) 

2 guns extra. Edue; Rajkumar Coll., Raikote . 
Mayo Coll., Ajmer; Imp. Cadet Corps. Served , 
G.E.A. in 1914-16. Address : Sachin, Surat. 

SAD1Q HASAN, S„ B.A., Bar-at-Uw, Mem- 
ber, l^gis. Assembly, 1924*26: Presided of ' 
Messr* K. B Shaikh Gulam Hussun A Co , ' 
Carpet Manufacturers, b. 1888. Educ : 
Amritsar, Lahore and l.ondon. President, 
Moslem league, Amritsar ; President, Anju- 
man Islamia, Amritsar; Municipal Commis- 
sioner ; takes active interest In Moslem educa- 
tion and political movements; President, 


Punjab and N. W. F. Province Post Office 
and R. M. S. Association, 1924-25 ; Presided 
over All-India Moslem Kashmiri Conference, 
1928 ; Chairman, Board of Directors, Muslim 
Bank, lahore. Address : Amritsar. 

SAGAR, Lala moti, Rai Bahadur, B.A., 
LL.B., Rai Bahadur (1922) ; Advocate, 
High Court of Judicature at Lahore, b. 23 
Nov. 1873. Educ: Forman Christian College, 
Lahore. Passed LL.B. in 1896. Began to 

] practise as a pleader at Delhi in 1897, where 
he soon acquired & lucrative practice. Shift- 
ed to Lahore in the Chief Court In 1915, 
officiated as a Judge of the High Court in 

j 1921 for 4 months ; was appointed an additio- 
nal Judge of the High Court in 1922; made 
an Advocate in August 1921; resigned 
J udgesldp and reverted to the Bar in Octo- 
ber 1924 ; appointed Honorary Vlce-Chan- 
cellor of the Delhi University in May 1926 ; 
has been & Fellow of the Punjab University 
for several years, having been elected by the 
registered graduates. Was granted Hon. 
degree of LL.l). by the ]>elhl University in 
1928 ; was appointed Vice-Chancellor, 1 Vllii 

i Univ, for a furt her period of two years In 
May 1928. Address: Advocate, Tahore. 

SAGRADA, Rt. Biv. EMMANUIL; Vlcni Ados* 
tolio of Eastern Burma and Titular Bnhop 
of Trlna since 1909. b. Lodi, I860. Address : 
Tonngoo, Burma. 

8AIYID ABDURRAHMAN, KHAH Bahadur, 
M.L.C., Retired Dy. Commissioner, Akola 
(Berar). b. 1864. Educ . : 8t. Francis de Bale's, 
Nagpur. Supdt., Commissioner's Office, 
Hoshangabad : Extra Asstt. Commissioner ; 
Dy. Commissioner, Akola (Berar), 1919-1921 ; 
Dy. Commissioner, Yeotmal ; Per. Asstt. to 
Commissioner of Berar In 0. P. Commission ; 
Official Receiver, Berar; President of many 
Municipalities and District Boards; Berar 
Mahomedan representative in 0. P. Council. 
Address : Akola. 

3AILANA, His Hwhwfps Rvja Ranor Bharat 
Dharma Nidhi D ilk up Singh Bahadur or. 
b. IS March 1891. Succeeded theOadl, 14 July 
1919 m. first to the d. of H. H. the Ma- 
harawat of Partabgarh and after her death 
to the d. of the Rawat of Meja In Udai- 
pur. Educ. : Mavo College, Ajmer. Salute 11 
guns. Address: Sallana,c. T. 

SA1YKD MAHMUD PADSHAH, Thr Hon. 
Sahib Bahadur, B A.. F.A.U., Member, 
Council of State, Vakil, b. 1887 m. d. of the 
late Sowoar Syed Mir Hussain Sahib Bahadur, 
a Mahomcd&n millionaire of Chittoor, Educ ; 
Presidency College, Madras. Joined the Bar 
in 1916; became Member of the Reformed 
Madras Legislative Council, 1921 ; agitated in 
the Council for the separation of the Judical 
and Executive) functions, the Temperance 
Movement, encouragement of cottage industries 
etc First Joined the Council of State in 
1924 and got re-elected to it In 1925 ; Became 
a Fellow of the Andhra University and Presi- 
dent of Madras Presidency Muslim League in 
1926. Presided over All-India Press Employ- 
ees Conference held in Calcutta In 1927. 
Address: Belkry. 
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8AKLATVALA, N0WB0J1 BA»VJI,O.LB.<1923) 
J.P., Director, Tate 8ons, Ltd. b. 10 
Sept. 1875, m. Goolbai, d. of Mr. Hormasli 3. 
Batllvala. Educ.: at St. Xavier’s College. 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners* Association, 
1010 ; Employers* Delegate from India to the 
International Labour Conference, Geneva, 
1021; Member , Legislative Assembly; represent- 
ing Bombay MlUowners' Association, 1022. 
Address : Bombay House, Fort, Bombay . 

SALMON I), Sir William Gkomkky Hankon, 
KCH (1026), K.C.MG. (1010); CMG 
(1910), C.B. (1018); J).S () (1017); Air 

Vice-Marshal, It \ F , late H \ Command- 
ing Royal Air Force in India, « 10 Aug 
1887. s. of Major-General Sir W. Salmond 
m. 1010, Margaret e.d. of late William 
Carr of Ditchingliam Hall, Norfolk ; one 
«. tlirce d. Educ : Wellington College ; Royal 
Military Academy , Woolwich, Joined 
Royal Artillery, 1808 , Staff Coll., Camberley, 
1011-12 ; served South African War, 1899- 
1002 (Queen’s Medal, se\en clasps), China, 
1000 (medal); European War, 1014-18; 
G.S.O, 2, R.F.C H.Q.; Commanded No, 1 
Squadron, R.F.C., 1015; 5tli Wing, 1015-16; 
RA.F. Middle East, 1016-21 ( K.C.M G„ 
C.B., D.S.O., despatches. Orders of the Nile, 
and St. Saviour of Greece) ; Air Member for 
Supply and Research Air Council, Air Minis- 
try, 1022-26. Address : Stirling Castle, 
Simla; and 34 Hyde Fark Gardens, l/nulon, 

8T. JOHN, LT.-CObOHRL HlSRY Bl A ITCH AMP 

C.I.E., C.B.E., Agent to the Governor-General 
and Chief CommlsHioner. Baluchistan b. 26 
Aug. 1874. m. Olive, d of Colonel <\ Herbert, 
C.S.l , 1907. Educ Sandhurst. Ent. Army, 
1803. Address : Quetta. 

SAMALDAS, LalubhaI, see L\U BHAI. 

8AM1ULLAU KHAN, M„ B.A., LL.B., M.L.A 
Pleader ; President, Railway Mail Service 
Association (Branch) Nagpur (1926). 6. 1889. 
m. Miss lrasunnlsa A. JaM. Educ.: M.A.O. 
College, AiigaTh. Worked on many war com- 
mittees during the war ; Secry., Prov. Khllafat 
Committee, C.P., 1020-24 ; Secry., Anjuman 
High School, Nagpur (1923-); Vice-Presdt., 
Nagpur Municipal Committee since 1921 ; one 
of the secretaries of the Silver Wedding Fund 
at its start ; was Member, All-India CongTcaB 
Committee and the \Jentral Khllafat Commit- ! 
tee from 1921-23;non-co-ope rated from practioc 
from 1921-23; at present a member of Swaraj 
party. Whip of the Swaraj Party in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, 1925, and a Member of the 
Executive Commltteo of the Anjuman High 
School Institute since 1915, Address : 
8adar Bazar, Nagpur, C.P. 

SAMS, Hubrrt Arthur, C.I.E. (1919). Director- 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, April 1927. 
b . 5 May 1875. m. Mill i cent Helen Lang- 
ford. Educ.; St. Paul’s School and Peter- 
house, Cambridge, B.A., (1897). Entered 
I.C.8., 1898. Panjab Commission, 1899-1907 ; 
P.M.G., 1907 ; Director of Posted Services, 
M.B.F., 1917-19; Temp. U.-0 d. # R.E., 
Aug. 1917— May 1919. Throe times 
mentioned in despatches. Postmaster- Ge- 
neral, Bombay Circle, 1920-1922 ; Offg. D.G., 
1922-23, 1924 and 1928. Publication : Post 
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Office of India in the Great War. Address ; c/o 
Lloyds Bank, Simla. 

8AMTHAR, H. H. MAHARAJA StR Bnt 8INGH 
Deo, Maharaja or, K.C.I.E. 5. 8 Nov. 
1865. S. 1896. Address: Samthar, Bundel- 
khand. 

SAN JANA, Shams- ul- Ulema dastur darab 
Pk&hotan, B.A., J.P., Senior Head 

Priest of the Persia, Bombay. 5. 18 Novem- 
ber 1857. m. Shirinbal Rostomji B. Badshah. 
Educ.: Elphlnstone High School, Proprie- 
tary School, and Elphlnstone College, Hon. 
Fellow and Examiner in A vesta and Pablavl, 
University of Bombay, since 1887; awarded 
Sir Jamsetji Fellowship, 1885 ; and Sir 
Jamsetji Gold Medal. 1889; Principal, Sir 
Jamsetji Zarthostl Madressa since 1899 ; 
Editor of “ Pahiavl Vend Wad,” “Nirangistan” 
and " Mamo-l-Kberad ;'* Editor and Trans- 
lator of “Pahlavl Kama me Ardashir/* and 
“ Pahlavl Dinkard,” of which Vol. 18 was 
published very recently. Has translated Into 
English German works and papers by Geiger, 
Bpegel and Wlndischmann (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford). Has preached a number of religious, 
sermons and published many English and 
Gujarati essays and papers on Parai history 
and religion aud on ** The Alleged Practice of 
Consanguinoua Marriages in Ancient Iran ” 

" The Position of Zoroastrian Woman in 
Remote Antiquity and Dastur Tansar*s 
letters to the “ Court of Tabarlstan.” Early 
in 1926 European and Indian Scholars 
issued a Commemorative Volume in honour 
of the Dastur, Entitled “ Indo — Iranian 
Studies ” In June 1927 on the occasion of 
the Fourth Centenary Jubilee, the Doctorate 
ot Philosophy was conferred on the Dastur 
by the University of Marburg (Germany). 
Address. Cumbaila Hill, Bombay 

SANK AK A N A RA V V N V AYYAR, S., M A., 
B.L, Advocate, Tinnevelh . b. 14 May 1896( 
Educ . Presidency (’oil . Madras, Law Colleges. 
Ma<lras and Trivandrum. Graduated in Arts 
1920, and in Law 1922. m. Rukm&nl Ammal 
of Kodangudi, Tanj. Dist. (1926). Zamindar of 
Nayinaragaram, Tinnevelly District. Pro- 
prietor of Kayatar Estate, Tinnevelly DKt.; 
Winner of S.P.C.A. Gold Medal 1920. Special 
Lecturer. Elementary Teachers’ confce. at 
Tinnevelly, 1923. Chairman of the Reception 
Committee first Tinnevelly Postmen’s Confce., 
1924. Witness, Tamil University Committee, 
1927 ; Author of several articles on Meta- 
physics, law and Education, as “ Do Finite 
Individuals have a substantive or an Adjecti- 
val Mode of Being,” ” Maintenance to a 
widow -Quantum and Stylo of Life,” ” The 
Neoessit.v for a Conscience Clause in Indian 
Educational Institutions,” etc. Has contri- 
buted much to public discussion on the 
Madras Univ. Act, Madras Hindu Religious 
Endowments Act, and other enactments of 
the legislature. Address: Zamindar of Nay- 
inaragaram, Vaunarpet, Tinnevelly. 

SANK ARAN NAIR, Sir Ohrttur, Kt. c«\ 
1912;C.I.K., 1904; B.A.. B.L., Member Council 
of State, (1925). 6. It July 1857. Educ. : 
Madras Presidency College. High Coart Vakil; 
Govt. Pleader and Pubttc Prosecutor 
to the Govt, of Madias ; Advocate-General ; 
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Judge, High £ourt, Madras ; for many years a ' 
member of Madras Legls. Council ; Presi- 
dent of the Indian National Congress at 
Amraotl : President of the Indian Social 
Conference at Madras; President of the 
Indian Industrial Exhibition, Madras ; 
Founder and for some time Editor, Madras 
Review and Madras Law Journal : Member 
of Governor-General's Executive Council 
in India, 1915-1019 ; Mem. of Counoll of the 
Secretary of State for India, 19 19-1921. | 
Elected Member, Council of State, Novr. 1925. j 
Chairman, Central Legislature Commltee , 
with Simon Commission 1928. Publications: \ 
Contributed articles to English periodicals; 
author of “ Gandhi and Anarchy" Address : , 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras. 

SANT, MAHARASA 8HRI JORAWARSIKHJI , 
Raja Of. 6 . 24 March 1881 ; S. 1896. Address . 
Santrampur, Rewa Kantha. 

SA PRU, Sir Tej Bahadur, M.A., LL.D..K.0.S.I : 
(1923). b. 8 Dec. 1876. Widower. Educ.: Agra ! 
College, Agra. Advocate, High Court, Alla- 
habad, 1896-1926 ; Member, U.P. Leg. Coun- 
cil, 1913-16; Member, Imperial Leg.Coun- i 
cil, 1916-20 ; Member, Lord Southborough' s 
Functions Committee, 1918-1919; Member 
of Moderate Deputation and appeared as a 
witness before Lord Selbome s Committee 
in London, 1919 ; Member, All-India Congress 
Committee (1906-1917) ; Presdt., U.P. Poli- 
tical Confce. , 1914; Presdt.,U.P. Social Confce. , 
(1913); Presdt., U.P. Liberal League, 1918-20; 
Fellow, Allahabad Univ., 1910-1920; Mem- 
ber, Benares Hindu University Court and Se- 
nate and Syndicate ; Law Member of the , 
Governor- General’s Executive Council, re- ! 
tired (1922). Member of the Imperial Con- 
ference in London (1023) : presided over the 
All-India Liberal Federation, Poona (1923); 
Member of the Reforms Enquiry Committee*, 
1924. Publications : has contributed frequently 
to the press on political, social and legal topics ; 
edited the Allahabad Law Journal, 1904*1917. 
Address: 19, Albert Road, Allahabad. 

SARDAR GHOU8 BAK8H KHAN RAISANI. 
SIR, K.CJ.E., premier Chief of Sarawaat*; 
Baluchistan. 

SARKAR, Jaduhath, M.A. (English Gold 
Medal), C.I.E., Premchand Roychand Scholar 
(Mouat Gold Medal). Hon. Member of Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain (1923) ; 
Sir James Campbell Gold Medalist Bo. 
Br. B.A.S.; Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta Univer- 
sity 1926-28 Indian Educational Service 
(ret.) b. 10 December 1870 m, Kadambini 
Chaudhuri. Educ Presidency Coll., Cal- 
cutta,. Some time Univ. Professor of 
Modern Indian History, Hindu University 
of Benares (1927-19). Sir W. Meyer Lecturer 
(Madras University 1928, Reader in 
Indian History, Patna University (1920- 
22). Publicat tons : India of Aurangzib, 
Statisftcs, Topography and Roads (1901) : 
History of Aurangzlb, 5 Vols.; Shivaji and 
His Times; Mughal Administration; Studies 
in Mughal India ; Anecdotes of Aurangzlb ; 
Chaitanya : His Life and Teachings ; Econo- 
mics of British India; Edited and continued 
W. Irvine’s Later Mughal s t 2 Vols, Address : 
Calcutta and Darjeeling. 


SAltMA, Sir B. Narsimiia, K.C.S.I. b Jan 
1867. Educ.: Hindu Coll., Vizagapatam . 
Rajamundry Coll, and Presy. Coll., Madras: 
Subsequently teacher Professor, and at the 
Bar in Vizagapatam and Madras.. Law 
Member of Governor-General’s Executive 
Council, 1920-25 President, Railway Rates 
Advisory Committee (1926). Address : Cal- 
cutta. 

SAltMA, S K , BA ,BL„ Pleader, b. 4 April 
1880. Educ . 8. P. G College, Trichinopoly. 
Founded the Wednesday Review in 1905 and 
As s tt Kditot till 1917. Asstt. Editor and lea- 
der writer, Indu Prakash , Bombay, 1906-07 , 
Witness Ro>al Commission On Indian Cur- 
rency and Finance (1919, and Indian Taxa- 
tion inquiry Committee (1924). Publica- 
tions. ‘Monetary Ptobleim", ** A Note on 
tile Rise ot Prices in India", "The Ex- 
change Crisis” and "Towards Swaraj." 
Address Teppakulam, P. 0 Trichinopoly. 
SARVADHIKARY, Sir Dkva Prasad, Kt , C* 
B.E., C.I.E.; MA., B.L. (Calcutta), LL.D., 
(Aberdeen), LL I), (St. Andrews), Suriratna 
(Navadwip), Vidyaratuakar (Dacca), Vtdya 
8udhakar (Benares), Jnan Sindh u (Puri), 
Advocate and Solicitor. Fellow, Calcutta 
University, Benares Dacca University, and 
Delhi University , Dean, Faculty of Law and 
late Vice-Chan and Dean, Faculty of Arts 
Calcutta Univ. , late Mem of Council of 
State, late member of Indian Legislative 
Assembly, and Bengal Council, b. 1862 m. 
1883, Nagendranandim. 2 s. and 3 d. Educ. : 
Rainsheahwarpore Sanskrit College, Hare and 
Howrah Schools . Presidency College, Calcutta. 
For several years Mem. of Mun. Corpn. of 
Calcutta ; Mem. of Imp. Lib. Vice-President, 
Calcutta Rotary Club, VV M. Lodge Anchor 
and Hope. Trustee, Imp. Museum; Pres., 
various literary, social and philanthropic 
societies and President, Calcutta Licensing 
Board ; Calcutta Temperance Federation, 
Anti-Smoking Society " The Refuge"; Calcutta 
; University Corps Committee Incorporated 

I Society of Law , Vice- President, Indian Assoeia 
tion and National Council of Education, 
l Saint \ a Purhlmd, Asiatic Society, and 

President Calcutta University institute. 

1 Publications . " Notes and Extracts, ” 

| “ Three Months in Europe," *' Prabash Patra,” 

Travels in South Africa Address: Prasadpur, 

| 20, Sun Lane, Calcutta. 

SASSOON, Sir (Ellice; Victor, 3rd Baronet, M. 
L.A.cr. 1009. b. 30, Dec. 1881. s.o( 2nd Baronet 
! and Leontine, d. of A. Levy ; $, father 1924. 

Educ, : Harrow ; Trinity College, Cambridge, 
i Chairman E. D. Bassoon A Co, Ltd., etc., 
late Capt , R.A.F. Address : Bombay. 

8A8TBI, Sib Calamur Vhbratalli Kumara- 
aami, Kt. (1924). b. July 1870. Educ. : Prwy. 
and Law Coils., Madras: B.A. (1890); B.L 
(1893), Vakil, 1894, Judge, Small Causes 
Court, 1905-06 : Judge, Madras City Court, 
1906-12 ; District and Sessions Judge, Gan* 
jam, 1912-14 ; Member of the Rowlatt Com- 
mittee, 1918, Chairman, Laboui Committee, 
1920; Judge, Madras High Court, 1914-20; 
Member, Criminal Procedure Cod< Committer, 
1917; Offg. Chief Justice, Madras High Court 
from July 1026. Address : Kalamur House, 
Madras N. E. 
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SASTRI, Thb Rt. Hon. V. 8. Srinivasa, 
P.a 1921. ft. Sept. 22, 1869. Educ. : at 
Kumb&konam. Started life as a School- 
master; joined the Servants of India Society 
in 1907 ; succeeded the late Mr. Q. K. Go- 
khale In its Presidentship in 1915 ; Member, 
Madras Legis. Council, 1913-16 ; elected 
from Madras Presidency to Imperial LegK 
Council, 1916-20. Closely associated with 
Mr. Montagu duringhls tour in India in 1918; 
Member, Southborough Committee ; gave evi- 
dence before Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Reform Bill, 1919; served on In- 
dian Railway Committee ; represented India 
at Imperial Peace Confce., 1921, and at the 
meeting of the League of Nations at Genova 
and the Washington Confce. on the reduction 
of nuval armament during the same yi ar. 
Appointed Privy Councillor and received 
the freedom of the City of London, 1921; 
undertook a tour in the Dominions as the re- 
presentative of Government of India, 1922; 
elected Member, Count ll of Mate, 1921. 
High Commissioner for India in South 
\trica 1920-29 Address’ Servants of 
India Society, Bombay or Poona. 

SAUNDERS, Colonel Maoan, D.S.O., Deputy 
Director, Military Intelligence, Army Head- 
uarters, India. ft. 9 Nov. 1881. m. Marjory. 

. of Francis Bacon. Educ. : Malvern College ; 
R.M.A., Woolwich. Lieut., Royal Field 
Artillery, 1903; Lieut., Indian Army, 1907; 
Capt., 1912; Major, 1918; Bt-Lleut.-Col., 
1919; Col. 1923, in India till 1914. except for 
a year In Rursia, Staff Capt., 2nd Royal Naval 
Brigade, 1914, operations in Belgium and 
siege of Antwerp; Operations in Gallipoli, 
1915, from 1st landing to evacuation ; G.S.O. 

3 in Egypt to March 1916 ; Brig-Major, Eastern 
Persian Field Force to April 1917; Oper- 
ations in Mesopotamia, 1917-18; G.S.O. 

2 and Inti 111 gence Officer with Major-Gen. 
Dunsterville'a Mission through N. W Persia, 
to the Caucasus. 19L8; G.S.O. I, Caucasus 
Section, G.H.Q. British Salonika Force, 1919 
(wounded, despatches live times, D.S.O 
Bt.-Lt.-Col.) ; P.S.C. Caraberlcy, 1920; 
Military Attache, Tcherau, Persia, 1921-24 ; 
Appointed D.D.M.I., Army Headquarters 
(1924). Address : General Staff, Army Head- 
quarters (India), 8imla. 

SAWANTWADI, Hl8 HIQHNR88 CAPTAIN KHEM 
Savant V. aliai Baposahib Bhonslk, Raje 
Bahadur Sardksai Saheb of. 6. Aug. 20th 
1897. m. Princess Shri Lakshmi Devi of 
Baroda. Educ.: Malvern College, England. 
Served In the Great War at Mesopotamia 
from Oct. 1917 to March 1919; attached as 
Hon. Officer to 116th Mahrattas. Ad- 
dress: Sawantwadi. 

SCHUSTER, The Hon’ble George Ernem' 
C.B.E., M.C., Finance Member, Government of 
India, ft. 1881. m. 1908 Hou. Gwendolen, 
d. ot Lonl Parker of Waddmgton , two s. 
Educated Charterhouse (Scholar), New 
College, Oxford (Classical Exhibitioner), 
1st Class in Greats, 1903, Bar-at-Law, 1905 , 
partner in Schuster Son & Co.; and Director 
of numerous companies, 1906-1914 ; served 
European War 1914-18, with Q. O. Oxford- 
shire Hussars and on staff in France ; North 
Russia 1919 ; A.A. ; and Q.M.G. Murmansk 


(despatches lour tunes, M.C., C.li.E , Order of 
St Vladimir) ; travelled Central Europe to 
report on economic conditions for Anglo* 
Danuhian Association, Ltd. 19*20; Chief 
Assistant to Organiser of International 
Credits under League of Nations, 1921 ; 
Member ot Advisory Committee to Trea- 
sury under TTade Facilities Act. Financial 
Secretary, Sudan Government, 1922 Child 
\ssistant to Organiser of International Credits 
under League ot Nations, 192 i ; Member of 
\dusoiv Committee to Treasury under Trade 
t utilities Act, Chairman of Advisory Com- 
mittee to Colonial Secretary on East African 
Loans , Economic and Financial Adviser, 
Colonial Oflii e, 1927-28 Address : Govern- 
ment of Lidia, Delhi or Simla 
SCOTT, Gavin, M.A., C.I.E. (1922), I.C.S., 
Municipal Commissioner for the City of 
Rangoon, ft. 10 Aug. 1876, m. Eileen Marie 
Nolan. Educ.: Glasgow University. Joined 
I.C S., 1899 : ported to Burma, 20 Dec., 1899. 
Addrexs , KUtuamc, 21 , Mount Pleasant Road 
Kokine, Rangoon. 

SEAL, Sir Brajkvdranath, Kt., M.A., Ph. 
D.,l>.Se , Vice-Chancellor, Mysore Univer- 
sity, George V., Prof, of Mental and Moral 
Science, Calcutta Umv., 1914-1920 Extra 
Membei of Council, Mysore Government, 1925- 
26. ft. 3 Septem, 18(54. Educ: Gen. Assem- 
bly’s Institution, Calcutta University: Del., 
Orientalist Congress, Rome, 1899, opened 
discussion at 1st Umv Races Congress, Lon- 
don, 1921 , Mem., Simla Committee for 
drawing up Calcutta Umv. Reg , 1905 ; 
Chairman, Mysore Constitutional Reforms 
CommP'ee, 1922-23 • Author of New Essays 
lu Criticism, Memoir on Co-efficients of Num- 
bers , Comparative Studies in Vaishnavism 
and Chu&tiamty ; Race Origins, etc. Address : 
Mysore, 8. India. 

SELL, Rkv. Canon E„ B.D. (Lambeth), 

D. D. (Edin.); Kaisar-i-Hind Gold 
Medallist, ft. 1839; Educ.: C.M.S. Coll.; 
London. Arr. in India, 1865 ; Numerous 
publications on the history of Islam and on 
Old Testament Literature. Address : Vepery, 
Madras. 

SEN, Jitbndranath, M.A. ; Calcutta Univ. 
Sen. Prof, of Phy. Sc„ City Coll., since 1903: 
ft. 1875 . m. 1899. Educ : Hindu Sch. ; Presi- 
dency ( oh. ; City Coll, and Sc. Assoc.,Calcutte, 
Publications : Elementary Wav> Theory of 
Light and other small books. Address : 

l, Muddun Mohun Sen’s Street, Calcutta. 

SEN, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta, B.A., B.L.. 
M.L.A., General Manager, Estate Nuzurgunj 
Purnea City, and Advocate ft. 8 March 1868 

m. Mrs. Sen. Educ.: Dacca College. En- 
tered Bar in 1894 ; was Govt. Pleader up to 
1912 ; nominated member, Behar and Orissa 
Leg. Council in 1914 ; renominated in 1916, 
Elected Member, Legis. Assembly in 1921 ; 
acted for 6 months as member* Special Tri- 
bunal during Arrah-Gaya Bakr-i-d disturban- 
ces ; was Vice-Chairman, Purnea Municipality 
for 7 years ; Vice-Chairman, Purnea Dist: 
Board, for 12 years up to 1921 when elected 
Chairman, Purnea District Board. Again 
Re-elected as Chairman, Dist. Board, Purnea 
In 1924. and again re-elected as Chairman. 
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District Board, *Turuea in L927. Address . \ 

Sen Villa, Purnea (Biliar.) j 

i 

SETALVAD, Sib Chimanlal Harilal, R.C.I.E. 
(1024) LL.D., Advocate, High Court, Bombay, 
b. July 1866. m. Kristin agavri, d. of Nurbherain 
Rughnathd&s, Govt. Pleader, Ahmodabad. 
Educ.: Elphlnstone College, Bombay. 
Pleader, High Court, Bombay; Admitted as 
Advocate High Court ; Member, Southborough 
Reforms Committee, 1918 ; Member, Hunter 
Committee, 1919; Additional Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1920 ; Member, Executive Council 
of Governor of Bombav, Jan. 1921 to June 
1923. and Vice-Chancellor Bombay University 
1917-1920, Address : Setalvnd itoad, M.viabar 
Hill Bombav. 

SETALVAD, Rao Bahadur Chunilal Hari- 
lal, C.I.E., Bar.-at-Law, formerly Chljf 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. Address 
Bombay. 

SETH, RaI BAHAIM K Kl VWAll Bis' 
HBSUWAR 1)AYAL, B Sc . Jl 1, ('„ F.C S 
(London), M It. A S (London), Tahiqdar 
of Muizuddinpur. Educ - at Canning 
College Lucknow. Member of the Board of 
High School and Intermediate Education 
U. P.; Member of the Court of Lucknow 
University ; President of the Board of Trustees 
of Seth Jai Dayal High School Biswan ; 
Member of the managing body of Colvin 
Taluqdars * School Lucknow ; Trustee of 
Raja Haghuhar Dayal High School Sitapur, 
Member of the Board of Agriculture U IV, 
Member of U. P., Cattle-breeding Committee ; 
MembeT of the Court of Wards Advisory 
Committee Sitapur ; Member of the Executive 
Committee of British Indian Association ot 
Oudh ; Member of the United Provinces 
Legislative Council as one of the representative 
of British Indian Association of Oudh, Member 
of U. P Finance Committee Honv 
Special Magistrate Gave evidence before 
the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee in 
1925. Address : Kotra, Biswait, l>ist. Sitapur, 
Oudh. 

8ETHNA, The Hon. Sir Phirozh Cubsktjbr 
Kx., B.A., J.P., O.B.E. (1918); Member, Council 
of State, b. 8 Oct. 1866. Manager for India, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada ; Chair- 
man, Central Bank of India, Ltd.; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation; Trustee, 
City of Bombay Improvement Trust; Trustee, 
Bombay Port Trust. Address : Canada 
Building, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

8ETURATNAM IYER, The Hon. Mr M.R., 
Minister for Development, Madras Govern- 
ment. b. 2nd January ISMS. Educ . National 
High School and St Joseph’s College, Trichi- 
nopoly. Was nominated President of the 
Taluk Board, Karur ; was elected President 
of the Taluka Board, Kulitalni, elected 
President, of the Trichinojxdy Dlst Board , 
elected President of the Trichinopoly District 
Educational Council, Assistant Secretary 
of the Trichinopoly National College and Hon. 
Assistant Register, Co-operative Societies, 
Trichinopoly Dlst ; elected member of the 
Madras Leglstlativc Council from 1921. 
Address : Kumara Villa, Edwaid Elliot Road, 
Mylapore, Madras. 


in India. 

SHADI Lal, Sir, M.A. (Punjab), 1895, B.A. 
Honours (Oxford) 1898; B.C.L. Hon. (Oxford) 
1899 ; Boden Sanskrit Scholar (Oxford) 
1896 ; Arden Law Scholar (Gray’s Inn.) 
L899 ; Honou reman of Council of Legal 
Education, 1899 : Special Prizeman in 
Constitutional Law, 1899 ; Chief Justice, 
High Court, Lahore, b. May 1874. Educ.: 
at Govt. Coll., Lahore, Balliol Coll., Oxford. 
Practised at the Bar 1899-1913; Offg, 
Judge, Punjab Chief Court, 1913 and 1934 . 
Permanent Judge. 1917 ; Judge, High Court; 
Lahore, 1919; Chief Justice, May 1920, 
Elected by Punjab Univ. to the Leg. Council 
in 1910 and 1913. Fellow and 8yndic, 
Punjab University. Publications : Lectures 
on Private International Law, Commentaries 
on the Punjab Alienation of Land Act and 
Punjab Pre-emption Act, etc. Address : 
Lahore. 

SHAFJ, Mian Sir Muhammad, Khan 
Bahadur. K.C.8.T. (1922) ; C.T.E. (1916); 
D. Litt (Aligarh) , LL.D. (Delhi); Presdt., 
Punjab National Libeial League, Punjab 
Piovinend Muslim League, Anjiiman-i-Raiyani 
l-liind and CoxmojMilitan Club, Lahore, Pro- 
Chancellor, Delhi University, 1922-1925, Presi- 
dent, Aujuman-i-Hinnayat-i-JsIam, Lahore ; 
Legal Adviser, Bhawalpur State, i. 10 March 
i860 Educ Govt. College and Forman Chris- 
tian College, Lahore. Scholar and Barrister, 
Middle Temple; President All India Urdu 
Confoe., 1911; President Islamia College, Com- 
mittee 1907- 19 ; President, All-India Muslim 
League, 1913; Member, Court of Muslim 
University, Aligarh ; President, All-India 
Mahomedan Educational Conference, 1916 ; 
President, High Court Bar Association, 
1917-1919, President, Punjab Prov. Bar 
Confce., 1919; Member, Punjab Legislative 
Council and Imperial Legislative Council 
from 1909-1919, Education Member, 
Government of India, 1919-22. Vice-President 
of the Executive Council and Law Member, 
Govt, of India (1922-24), President, Indian 
Soldiers' Board 1924 and Punjab Muslim 
Educational Conference, 1926. Publications : 
“Punjab Tenancy A<t with notes,” “Provincial 
Small Cause Courts Act with notes" and "Law 
of Compensation loi improvements in British 
India”. Address : 44 Iqbal Manzil,” Mozang 
Road, Lahore. 

SB All A B-U D-D IN The c HoVm.K Khan 

Bahadur, ChaudHUJ, B A.. LL.B., Advocate, 
High Court, President, Punjab Legislative 
Council; Editor and Proprietor, "Indian 
Cases,” and 44 Criminal Law Journal ” 
Member, Legislative Assembly for 3 years; 
President, Municipal Committee, Lahore, for 
4 years and elected President, Punjab Legisla- 
tive Council, Kc-eleeted President, Punjab Legi- 
slative Council iu January 1927. Educ. Govern- 
ment Coll, and Law Coll., Lahore. Started 
Criminal Law Journal of India in 1904 
and Indian Cases in 1909. Was first 
elected meinlxT, Lahore Municipal Com- 
mittee in 1912 ; President of the Corpora- 
tion in 1922, Elected member, Punjab Leg. 
Council. ; re-elected President, Lahore Munich 
pal Committee, 1924. Publications : The Cri. 
minal Law Journal of India: Indian Case 
and two Punjabi poems. Address : 44 A 
Mumtaz", 3, Durand Road, Lahore. 
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SHAHANI, Sahibbing Chandasing, M.A. 
Principal. D.J. Sind Collette, Karachi, Zamln- 
dar and Member, Legislative Assembly (1920). 

6. 1867. m. Rijhi Tejumal Mansukhan, 
Educ.: Bombay and Poona. Professor, Wil- 
son College Rombav, 1802-96 : Prof.. T).J. 
Sind Coll., Karachi, since 1806. 1016 Princi- 
pal, 1). J. Sind College, 1016-27; Member 
Legislative Assembly, 1021-26, President 
Sind Hindu Association, 1025-27: President 
Sind Hindu Zemindar’s Sabha, 1927. Publica- 
tions . Umar Khayyam , Shah-jo-Rasalo ; Sind 
Glasses, Compromise, etc. Address; J). J. 
Sind College, Karachi. 

SHAH MOHAMMAD ZUttAIR, Pari Ister-at 
Law. b. 1888. m .d of Shah Mohammad Ayub 
of Monghyr. Educ . Middle Temple. Practised 
as banister at Patna 1912-16, at Monghyr, 
1914-1020. Noil-co-operated and gave up 
practice in 1920. Presided over Annual 
session of Bihar Provincial Contee. in 1025 
at Purulia; elected Piesldcnt, Bihar Provincial 
Congress Committee in 1925 and again in 
1926 ; elected to Council of State in November 
1925 Resumed practice in Oct. 1927, Elected 
Chairman, Dstnct Board in 1924 and 1927. 
Address: Port, Monghyr. 

SHAHPURA, Rajaduiraja Sir Nahar Singh, 
K.C.i.E. b. 7 Nov. 1855. S . Shahpura Gaddi , 
by right of inheritance, 1870. Address : j 
Shahpura, Rajpntana. 

SHAKESPEAR, Alexander Blake, CJ.E., I 
Merchant ; partner in firm of Begg, Sutherland 
& Co. b. 1873. Educ . : Berkhampstead, 
Was Sec., Upperlndia Chamber of Commerce. 
1005-12. Address: Cawnpore. 

SHAMSHER SINGH, Sir Sardak, Sardar 
Bahadur, K.C.I.K., C.I.E.; Ch. Min., JInd , 
State. 6. 1860. Educ.: Jullundur and 

Hoshiarpur H. S. and Govt. Coll., Lahore. 
8erved during Afghan War, 1879-80, with 
march from Kabul to Kandahar ; Ch. Jud. of 
State High Court, 1899-1003. Address : 
Sangrnr, Jlnd State. 

8H AN KARSH ASTRI, Nakasinhsiiabtri 
Pandit Jotirmartand, Astronomer, Astro- 
loger and Landlord, b. 19 Dec. 18 u 4. m. Anna 
Purnabal, d. of Vedamurti Chendramadixit 
of Laxmeshwar Miraj Senior. Educ.: Ilosaritti, 
Taluka Haveri, Dharwar. Compiler of the 
Annual Indian Calendar known as “ Hossritti 
Punchang" ; Publisher of the annual general 
predictions ; Publications : Annual Indian 
Calendar; Bhamini-Dipika in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on Astrology) ; Kalachandrlka in 
Sanskrit Sanhita Taj ak- Sara (a treatise 
on Astrology) with Commentary in Marathi ; 
Dalvanja Ratnakar in Sanskrit (a treatise on 
Astrology) ; G riha Ratna Mala in Sanskrit fa 
treatise on Astronomy), and booklets regard- 
ing the administrations of H. E. Lord Irwin, 
Viceroy of India and of H. E. Sir Leslie 
Wilson, Governor of Bombay, and Life of 
Pant Bale-Kundri Maharaj of Belgaum. 
Address: Haveri, Taluka Haveri. Dharwar 
Dlst. 

SHARPE, William Button Searle, J.P., 
M. Inst. I., Deputy Chairman, Bombay Port 
Trust, b. 11 Dee. 1880. m. Kate, third d of the 
late T. H. Marsh , 1 d Educ. City of London 
School and Neuvllle Academy, Switzerland, 
Accountant and Branch Manager, Grindlay 


& Co., Ltd., 1902-1923 ; joinAl Bombay Port 
Trust, Dec. 1913 ; Chief Accountant, acting 
and s p t 1914-18; Secretary 1918-1923; 
Deputy Chairman, 1923, Late Captain, 
Bombay Battalion, A.F 1. ; Chairman St. 
George’s Hospital Nursing Association. 
Address : C/o Grindlay Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

6 R ASTRI, Prabhu DUTT, Ph/D. (Kiel), B. 8c« 
Litfc. Hum. fOxon.), M.A. B.T., Hon. M.O.L- 
(Punjab); Vidyasagar (Calcutta); Shastra- 
Vaehaaputi (Nadia) ; I.E.3. ; Sen. Prof, of 
Mental and Moral Phil. In Presidency Coll., 
Calcutta, 1912-1926; offg. Principal, Hooghly 
Govt. College, 1927. b. 20 June 1885. Educ. : 
Universities of Lahore, Oxford, Kiel, Bonn and 
Paris. Del. to and Sectional Pres, at 4th Int. 
Congress of Philosophy held at Bologna, 1911 ; 
Head of Dept, of Philosophy, siooe 1912, 
Calcutta Unlv. Lect in Phil, and Sanskrit, 
1912-15 ; invited to lecture in Universities of 
Geneva, Florence and Rome, 1913-14. Visited 
the U. S. A. and Canada in 1920-22 and 
invited to addresB the Universities of Harvard, 
Cornell, Princeton, Yale, Johns Hop- 
kins and Toronto. Invited as Sectional 
President at 5th International Congress of 
Philosophy, Naples, 1924. Publications : 
Several works and articles on philosophical, 
educational, literary, religious and social 
subjects. Address: Hooghly College, Chinsura ; 
or Bharati-Bhawan, 3, Multan Road, Lahore. 

SHEIKH, Mahamadbhai, Amir, Dewan, Juna- 
gadh State b. 18th October 1901 ; First Class 
Amir of the Junagadh State, holding a here- 
ditary Jagir. Educ : at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer , \ (sited England in 1913-14 with 
His Highness the Nawab Saheb. Entered 
Junagadh State Service in 1920 as Military 
Secretary to His Highness the Nawab Saheb, 
and subsequently was appointed Private 
Secretary to His Highness, and then Huzur 
Secretary , was appointed Dewan in 1924. 
Address: Sardarbar, Junagadh, Kathiawar, 

SHEIKH, Mohammed Abdullah, A.MI.E 
M. R.San I. (Loud ). M Am.C. Inst .Associate 
Fellow,* P. W. Inst, of England, Member, 
Bombay Engineering Congress Executive 
Engineer, Projects Divisions, B B. C. I. 
Railway, b. 7 April 1883. Educ. at Lialkot. 
and Graduate in Civil Engineering of Inter- 
national Coriespondence Schools of London. 
Assistant Nagda-Muttra Railway Con- 
struction, 1905-09 , Chief Surveyor and Asstt. 
m charge ot Railway Surveys, M. and S. M. 
Hallway > 1909-10, and Khandwa Akola Hingoli 
ltailwav Survey 1910-11 ; Asstt, Engineer 
in charge of Surveys and Construetion of 
Transmission Line. Tata Hydro-Electrie 
Scheme, 1911-12; Asstt Engineer, G. I. P. 
Hallway Open Line Construction Survey and 
Quadrupling and Remodelling Works, Kalyan 
and Elimination of Reverse Curves 
and Regrading Schemes between 
Kalyan and Kassara, 1912-21; Asstt. En- 
gineer and Ag. Dv Chief Engineer, Back Bay 
Reclamation Works ; Construetion of sea wail 
and storm-water drains and tilling operations, 
1921-26 ; Executive Engineer, B. B. & C. I. 
Railway, in charge of Projects Division. 
Publications : Series of articles in the Indian 
Journal of Engineering on Back B»y Recla- 
mation Scheme ; many articles in the G. I. P. 
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and B. B & I. Bailway Magazines Address 
“Karim Mansion”, Comer of 1st and Ghod 
Bunder Bond, P. O. Khar, near Bamlra 

SHEPPARD, Samuel Townsend, Editor of 
The Times of India since 1923. b. 
Bath, Jan. 1880. Edue.: Brad field and 
Trinity Coll , Oxford, m. 1921, Anne, d. uf the 
late J. H. Carpenter. Joined the staff of The 
Times (London) a* Secretary to the Editor in 
1902. Assistant Editor, The Times of India, 
1907-1923. Temporary Capt. in the Army, 
1917-18 ; employed on the staff of Bombay 
Brigade. Corresponding Member, Indian 
Historical Refolds commission. Publica- 
tions: Contributed to The Times History 
of the War in South Africa. ** The Bvculla 
Club : a history”, ’* Bombay Place-names 
and Street-names’'," A History of the Bom- 
bay Volunteer Rifles.” Address: The Timts 
of India, Bombay. 

SHIRE AS, George Findlay, M A., Prin- 
cipal, Gujarat College, b. Aberdeen, 10 
July 1883. »n. 1911, Amy Zara, o.d. of 
late George McWatters, Madras, Ci\il Ser- 
vice , two .<?. A 'due : Bobert Gordon* 4 ! 
College, Aberdeen; Unhersity of Aber- 
deen, TJnherMty Prizeman in Economies 
Professor of Dacca College, 1909, on 
special duty under Government of India, 
Finance Department, 1910-13; Member, 
Govt, of India Prices Inquiry Committee; 
on special duty In office of D.P.I., Bengal, 
1913-14 ; Reader in Currency and Finance 
m Calcutta University, 1914; Member, 
Government Bengal Statistics Committee, 
and of Board of Agriculture, India, 1918; 
on deputation Imperial Statistical Confcc, 
London, on behalf of Govt, o! India, Dec. 
1919- Feb. 1920; on special duty India Office 
in connection with League of Nations work, 
March 1920 ; attached International Labour 
Office and Economic and Financial Section, 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1924 and Ministry 
of Labour, Industrial Court, and Home Office, 
London, Labour Departments, Washington, 
Boston and New York, 1925. Hon. Fellow, 
Royal Statistical Society, 1920 ; Major, 4th 
Gordon Highlanders, (1920 despatches) , 
T.A. Resene Regimental List, 1921. Direc- 
tor, Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
1921-25 ; formerly Director of Statistics 
with the Government of India ; Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council, Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta, Fellow of the Umv.of 
Bombay, Publications : Some Aspects of 
Indian Commerce and industry, Indian 
Finance and Currency 3rd Impression, 1920 , 
Some Effects of the War on Gold and Silver, 
1920 ; The Science of Public Finance, 1924, 
Taxable Capacity and the Burden of Taxation 
and Public Debt (1925) ; '1 be Futuie of Gold 
and Indian Currency Reform (Economic 
Journal, June 1927) ; Gold and French 
Monetary Policy articles on Finance and 
Indian trade, etc. Address Gujarat 
Journal 1 , June 1927); Gold and French Mone- 
tary Policy (I. .Toum of Econ.) articles on 
Finance and Indian trade, etc. Address 
Gujerat College, Ahmedabad. 

SHOU BRIDGE, HARRY OLIYXB BASON, 
Associate Coopen Hill and M. Inst. C. E., 
Chartered Civil Engineer, Chief Engineer in 


Sind. b. 19 Oct. 1872. m. E. Z. Mould. Educ. : 
Westminster School and R.I.E.C. Coopers 
Hill. Civil Engineer in the Bombay Public 
Works Department. Address: Grindlay and 
Co., London and Bombay. 

SHUTTLEWORTH, Graham Dennison, 
Senior Partner, Croft A, Forbes, Exchange 
Brokers, Bombay, b 17 .lune 1889. m. Margaret 
Ellen Anderson (15 March 1917). Educ: 
St. Lawrence College Ramsgate and Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst Commissioned 
ns 2nd Lieut, to 2nd Bn. York and Lancas- 
ter Jtogt. 1909. resigned in 1914 on joining 
Messrs Croft Forbes, Exchange Brokers, 
Boniba> . Enlisted in Lahore Signal Company as 
Corpl. Despatch rider and proceeded to France, 
Aug. 1914 with 1st Indian Expeditionary 
Force Granted King’s Commission as Captain 
in Middlesex Regt., January 1915 ; demobi- 
lised 1919 and rejoined Croft and Forbes. 
Address . ‘‘ Wa\erley”, Wilderness Road, Mala- 
bar Hill, Bombay. 

SIFTON, James David, C S I. (1929) C.I.K- 
(1921>. I.C.8.. Member of Governor’s Executive 
Council (1927) Bihar and Orissa (1925), b. 17 
April 1878. Educ : St. Paul’s School and 
Magdalen Coll .Oxford m Harriete May Shettle 
of Eye, Suffolk. Joined I.l’S, 1901 Ser\ed 
in Bengal to 1910 Transferred to Bihar and 
Onssa, See. to Gost in Financial and Muni- 
cipal Dept. 1917 , Deputy Commissioner, Ran- 
chi, 1923. Chief Secretary to Go\t. of Bihar 
and Orissa 1925-27. Address : ltanehi, Bihar 
and Onssa. 

SIKKIM, Maharaja of, H. H. Maharaja Sir 
TAsm Namoyal, K.C.I.E, (1923). b. 26 Oct. 
1893 ; s. of late Maharaja Sir Thutob Nam- 
gyal, K.C.I.E. of Sikkim, m. grand daughter 
of Lonchen Sholkhang (Regent of Tibet). 
Educ.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer; 8t. Paul's Sch., 
Darjeeling. Address: The Palace, Gangtok, 
Sikkim. 

SIMLA, Archbishop of, since 1911, Most Ret. 
ANsELM, E. J. Kenealy. b. 1864. Entd. 
Franciscan Order, 1879 ; Priest, 1887; 
Guardian of Franciscans, Crawley, Sussex, 
1896 ; Minister Provincial for England, 
1902 ; first Rector of the Franciscan College, 
Cowley, Oxford. 1906 ; elected life member of 
Oxford Union, 1907 ; Deffnltor-General, Rome, 
representing English-speaking provinces, 1908; 
Visltator- General, Irish k Province, 1910. Ad- 
dress : Archbishop’s House, Simla E. 

SIMPSON, Trevor Claude, C.T.E., Kings’ 
Police Medal (1916), C.I.E. (1927), Inspector- 
General of Police, Bengal, b. 9th February 
1877. Educ * St. Paul’s School, London, W. 
Appointed to the Indian Imperial Police by 
the Secretary of State after open competi- 
tive examination in London in Novr. 1896 ; 
Superintendent of Police, 1906 ; Inspector- 
Genera jof Police, 1919 ; Inspector-General of 
Police, 1923. Address : 16, Harington Mansions, 
Calcutta. 

SINGH, Lt.-Col. Bawa Jiwan, O.I.E. (1918) 
J.M.S. (retd), b. 6 May 1863. Educ. : Govern- 
ment and Medical Colleges, Lahore and 8t. 
Thomas’ Hospital Medical Schools, London. 
Joined T.M.S.,1891. Served in Military Depart- 
ment to 1896; Civil Surgeon, Meiktiia, 1896- 
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flec'etary, I.G. Prisons, with Civil Medical 
Administration, Burma, 1897-1899: Suyxit., 
Central Jail, Insein, Burma, from 1899 to 1909; 
Inspector-Genl. of Prisons, B. Bengal and 
Assam, 1910-1912 ; Inspector-Genl. of Prisons, 
Beharand Orissa, from 1912-1920 ; Director, 
Medical and Sanitation Departments, H. E. H, 
The Nizam’s Govt., 1920-23 ; and Director. 
Medical, Sanitation and Jail Depts., H. E. H. 
the Nizam's Govt., 1923-24, Address: 
Ranchi, Chota Nagpur. 

SINGH, Gaya Prasad, B.A., B.L., M.L.A., 
Pleader, Muzaffarptir. Educ. : Muzaffarpur 
and Calcutta. Was a sub deputy magistrate 
and collector for a few years but resigned sub- 
sequently ; now practising as a pleader ; was 
a member of the Muzzafarpur Municipal Board 
of the Sudder Hospital Committee ; and of 
the Local Ad% isory Committee on Excise ; 
an elected member of the legislative Assembly 
since 1924, One of the founder members ot the 
Aero Club of India and Huruia , a member ot 
the Governing Body of the Indian Si hool of 
Mines, Dhanbad Publication : “Tutorial 

Kashmir.” Address Mazatiarpur (Bihar) i 

SINGH, Raja Scrj Baksh, O.B.E. (1919), I 
Taluqdar of Oudli. b. 13 Sept.l8G8. m. grand- I 
daughter of Raja Gangaram Shah of Khairi- 
garh fOudh). Educ. ; at Sitapur and Lucknow ! 
President, British Indian Assocn. of i 
Taluqdars of Oudh. Member, first Leg. j 
Assembly. Publication : “ A Taluqdar ot 1 

the Old School” by Heliodorus ” and j 

“ Arbitration. Address: Kamlapur P. | 
O., Sitapur DIst. (U.P.), | 

SINGH, Thb Hoif. Sirdar Sir Jogindra, 
Kt (1929) Taluqdar, Aira Estate, Khcri j 
District. Minister of Agriculture (1926) j 
b. 25 May 1877 in. Winifred May O J 
Donogholl Contributes to se\eral papers in J 
India and England Has been Home j 

Minister, Patiala State. Fellow of the Punjab 
Univ, ; Presdt. of Sikh, Kducl . Confce , 
served on Indian Sugar Committee Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Commission and Skeen, 
Committee Member of Council of State Editor 
ot East and HY/rf , Pnbluations “Kamia”; 
Nirjejian ; Nasiin, Lite of B. M. Mulnbaii, 
Address Aira Holme, Simla (East). 

SINGH. Kunwar Maharaj, M A.(Oxford), Bar- 
at-Law. CJ.E. b. 17 May 1878, in. to Miss 
Maya Das, d . of tfro late Rai Bahadur Maya 
Das of Ferozpur (Punjab). Educ.: Harrow 
Ball. Coil., Oxford ; Bar.-at-Law, Middle 
Temple, 1902. Ent. Prov., C.S.U.P. as Dy. 
Coll., 1904; Asst. Sec. to Govt, of India. 
Dept, of Education, 1911; Mag. and Colir, 
of ilamirpur, V. 1* , 1917 , Scry, to U.l* , 
Govt.. 1919 l)v. Secretary, Govt, of India 
Education Dept., 1920-23. Dy. Commis- 
sioner, Bahraieh 1923 Commissioner, Allahabad, 
1927. Commission Benares, 1908. Public- 
ations ; Annual Report on Co-operative 
Credit Societies in the IT. P, 1908-1919; 
Reports on Indian Emigration to Mauritius 
and British Guiana and various contributions 
to the press. Address : The Manor, Simla. 

Singh, Sir ramrsbab, g.c.t.e., k.b.e, 

D.L|fct.,Maharajadhiraja 0 f Darbhanga; Mem., 
Exc. Council, Bihar and Orissa, (1912-1917) 


Mem. of Imp.Council, 1899-1900.6.16 Jan. 1860, 
Twice married ; two «. one d. b. Maharaja 
Bahadur Sir Lakshmeshwar Singh. G.C.I.E., 
made hereditary Maharaja Bahadnr, 1907, 
hereditary Maharajadhlraja, 1920. Educ.: 
Queen’s Coll . Benares and privately under 
tiie late Sir Chester Maeuaghten, Principal, 
Rajkot College, privately ; Life-Press., 
Beh&r Landholders Assoc., MaitheJ Mahasabha 
Bharat D harm a Mahamandal and also Pres., 
Hindu Univ. Soc., Bebar Panchayat Assoc.,etc. 
A member of the Indian Police Commission 
and of Indian Famine Trust ; Pres., Prince of 
Wales Reception Committee for Bengal, 
1905 ; Indian Industrial Conference, 1908. 
Religious Convention held at Calcutta, 1910, 
and Allahabad. 1911 ; All-India Hindu Con- 
ference, April 1915, All-India Landholders 
Assocn. and Bengal Landholders* Assocn. 
Member, Council of State, Bince 1920. Address : 
Darbhanga, 

SINGH, Tub Hon. Raja Sib Rampal, K.C.I.E.» 
(1916); Member, Council of State; Taluqdar. 
b. 7 Aug. 1867. m. niece of Thakur Jagamohan 
Singh, late Taluqdar of Dhanawan Estate in 
Gonda Dist, Educ.: at Rae Bareilli High School 
and M.A.O. College, Aligarh. President-elect 
of the second U. P. Social Conference held in 
Lucknow in 1908 and of All-India Social Con- 
ference in 1910; presided over 6th All-India 
Hindu Conference at Delhi in 1918; elected 
President, British Indian Association of Oudh 
in 1921 and was re-elected in 1924. Was 
Fellow of Allahabad Univ. until 1909 and is 
Secretary of Kshattriya College, Lucknow ; 
Member of the Executive Council of the 
Lucknow University and of the Court of the 
Hindu University of Benares . of the Board 
of Directors of Mahaluxmi Sugar Corpora- 
tion. Lucknow, aKo Director of the Allahabad 
Bank Publications Pamphlets entitled 
“ Taluqdar* and the British Indian Associa- 
tion ” (1917) and “ Talukdars and the 
Amendment of Oudh Rent Law” (1921); and 
contributions to the press on social, political 
and religious topics. Address : Kurri Sudani! 
Raj, Dist. Rae Barelli, Oudh. 

SINH, Beohar Raghubir ; Zamindar and 
Jttgirdar. Educ. Government College, Jnb- 
I bulpore. Hon. Magte., 2nd Class, sitting 
t singly, has been member of the C.P. 

Council on behalf of Zamindars for two 
1 terms . has been elected Member Legisla- 
tive Assembly on behalf of C.P. Zamindars 
j Title Beohar recognised by Government — 
j hereditary distinction. Kluis Anm Dar- 
i bari of H E. the Governor, C. P. exempted 
{ from Arms Act Is Chairman of the District 
Council and Member of Communication 
| Board, C P. Publications Hindi Shastra 
Slddlumta Sar. Address, .lubbulpore. 

SINHA, The Hon. Mr. Anugrah Narayan, 
M.A.B L., Zemindar, July 3, 1889. Educ : 
Patna and Calcutta. Joined the High 
Court. Patna, as Vakil ; appeayd in the 
famous “ Burma Case” of the Dumraon 
Raj as junior to Mr. C. R. Das. Mr. Srinivasa 
Avengar and the late Sir Ashutosh Mookherji, 
joined Non-Co operation Movement 1921, 
at present Chairman of Gaya District Board 
j ami Member Council of State representing 
I Bihar and Orissa; Chairman, Reoeption 
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Committee of the All-India Untouchable 
Conference Held at Patna in 1926. Publica- 
tions : Translated History of Ancient Magadh 
from Bengali into Hindi. Address : Villa 
Poiawan, P. O. Aurangabad, Dist. Gaya (Bihar 
and Orissa). 

SINHA, Bhupendra Narayana, The Hon. 
JRaja Bahadur (1918), B A. (Calcutta) ; 
Minister, Government of Bengal, and Zemin- 
dar. b. 15th Nov. 1888. m first Rani Prem 
Kumar! and on demise Rani Surya Kumari. 
Educ . Presidency College, Calcutta. Member 
of the Dist. Board of Murwhidabad tor 12 
years , 1st Class Hon Magte , Vice-President, 
British Indian Association ; Vice-President, 
All-India Cow Conference Association, Trustee 
of the Indian Museum ; President of the 
India Art School ; Elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1926 . elected as a co-opted memU'r 
of the Royal Statutory (Commission , Memi)er 
of the Finance Committee , Member of the 
Public Committee ; Memiier of the Revenue 
Committee ; Member of the E. B. Railway 
Local Advisory Committee and Minister to 
the Govt, of Bengal. Address . 54, Gariahat 
Road, Ballygunge, P.O, Calcutta , or 
Nashipur Rajpbati, Nashipur P.O., l>ist., 
Murchidabad, Bengal. 

SINHA, Kumar Ganganasp, M.a. (1921); 
M.L.A., Hon. Research Scholar of the Calcutta 
Unlversity,(1922-23); Proprietor, Srinagar Raj. 
b. 24 Sept. 1898. Educ. : at Monghyr Zilla 
School (1907-10) ; Purnea Zilla School. Presi- 
dency College (Calcutta):Government Sanskrit 
Coll., Calcutta; and Post-Graduate Depart- 
ment, Calcutta University. Elected to the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland in 1921 ; Asiatic 8odety of Bengal 
in 1922, Bihar and Orissa Research Society In 
1924 and to the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society for the encouragement of arts, manu- 
facture and commerce, etc., in 1923 ; a 
commissioner oi the Purnea Municipality and 
a member of the Puraea District Board (1924- 
27 ; President of the Social and Religious 
Department of the Malthil Sammelana : one 
of the founders of the Nationalist Party in 
the Legislative Assembly. Joined the Swa- 
rajya Party in the Assembly. (1925). Elected 
a Secretary of the Congress Party in the 
Assembly 1928 ; a member of tlie Road 
Development Committee and its touring 
and drafting Sub-Committees 1927-28. 
President of the Purnea District Con- 
gress Committee Since 1925 : President, 
of the Bihar Provincial Hindu Sabha . Member 
of the Executive Committee of the A 11 -India 
Hindu Sabha. President of the Bihar Pro- 
vincial Kavi Sammelana (1926) Publica- 
tions : “ The Place of Videha in the Ancient 

and the Mediaeval Trnlia ” (read in the second 
Oriental Conference)' “ 4 Note on the Jan- 
gala De*a"; and “Discovery of Bengali 
Dramas in Nepal" and “ On some Maithili 
Dramas of the seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries" (published in the Journal of 
the Asiitic Society of Bengal): "I* Dh.- 
mat religion Buddhism ? " (read in the Third 
Oriental Conference, Madras. 1924) Joint 
eiltor of the typical selections frrni 
Mdtbili proposed to be published by the 
Calcutta University, an Editor of the 
“ Barhut Inscriptions " published by the 


Calcutta University in 1920 and author of 
several works under preparation. Address : 
'* Srinagar Darbar,” P. O. Srinagar, Dist. 
Parnea, (Bihar). 

SINHA, THl HON. Lala 8 it kb nut, Land- 
lord, Jagirdar. and Banker b. 5 Jan. 1868 
Educ. Agra College. Member, U. P. legislative 
Council from 1909-1920; Member, Council of 
State from 1920-26 when re-elected to the 

! same Council from the four Northern Divis- 
ions of the Agra Province ; Hon. Secry., 
U.P. ZamindaFa Association ; President, 
Rish i k u 1 Asram and found er A j ur ved ic College, 
Hardwar Member (1) Indian Central Cotton 
Committee (2) Board of Agriculture, U.P., 
(3) Member. Hardwar Improvement Com- 
mittee; (4) Patron, Edward High School, 
Muzaffarnagar Director of the Muzaff- 
arnagar Bank, Ltd., Ex-General Secretary. 
All-India Hindu Sabha and Ex-Honorary 
Secretary, Meerut College; Member, U.P. 
Cattle Breeding Committee. Publication * : 
Translation of the ’* Gita" and Yoga PafcanJ- 
ali’’ in Hindi. Address: " Anandbhuwan," 
Muzaffarnagar. U. P. 

SINHA, Narendra Prasanna, Major, I.M.S., 
retired ; Consulting Physician ; Mem., Advi- 
sory Council, India Office, b. 30 Sept. 1858. 
Educ. : Calcutta ; Unlv. Coll. . London. Ent. 
I.M.8.. 1880; retired 1905. 


SINHA, Saohohindananda, Barrister, First, 
Indian Finame Member, Ex-Member, Execu- 
tive Council, Bihar and Orissa Government, 
1921-1926 also President of Legislative Council 
1921-22. 6 10 Nov 1871, ft) the late Srimati 
Rudhika, d. of the lute Mr. Sewu Ram, of 
Lahore. Educ Patna College, and City 
College, Calcutta. Called to the Bar (Middle 
Temple), 1893 , Avdvocate, Calcutta High 
Court, 1893; Allahabad High Court, 1896; 
Patna High Court, 1916 Founded ami 
edited The Hindustan Review, 1890-1921- 
Twice Elected Member Imperial Legislative. 
Council, Elected Legislative Assembly, 1920, 
also elected its first Deputy President, Feb. 
J921. Established and endowed in 1924 the 
Srimati Radhika Institute in memory of 
his wife, which building contains, besides 
the largest public hall in Patna, the Sachchi- 
dananda Sinha Library, a splendid collection 
of classical and current works In English 
Visited Enaland in 1927 where he in writings 
and speeches made notable contributions to 
the discussion of Indian Reforms as embodied 
in the system known as Dyarchy, 
Publication ; ** The Partition of Bengal 

or the Separation of Beh&r.” Addrees • 
Patna, Behai. , 


SIRMOOR, Lraur.-Cot. H. H. MAHARAJA SIR 
AMAR Pbakash Bahadur, K.C.S.I., K.O.I.E. 
6. 26 Jan, 1888. m. d. of the late His Excellency 
Maharaja Deb Shamsher Jung, Ran a Bahadur 
ex- Prime Minister of Nepal In 1910. Educ 
under European and Indian Private tutors* 
Address: SIrmoor, Nahan. 


SIROHI, H. H. Maharajadhiraj, Maharao Sir 
Sabup Ram Singh Bahadur. K.c.s.I.a. Sept. 
27, 1888. #. to the gadi, April 29, 1920. 
Addrese: Slrohl, Raj pu tana. 
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BITAMAU, H. H. sir Baja Bam 8 high, Baja 
or, K. C.I.E. b. 1880 ; descended from Rathoc 
House of K&ohi Baroda. m. thrice. Educ.' 
Daly Coll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of science and ancient and 
modern philosophy, is entitled to a salute of 
II guns. S, by selection by Govt, of India 
in default of direct issue, 1900. Address : 
Ratlin ivas Palace, Sitamau, C. T. 

SIVAGNANAM I’lLLAT. Dkvvan BAHADUR 

Sir Tinnkvelly XhLLAirrA, BA., b 1st. 
April . 1801 Educ Madras Christian 

College. Service under Government , Retired 

as Dy. Collector; President, Dist. Board, 
Tlnnevelly, 1920-1923. Minister of Develop- 
ment, Madras. 1923-20 Address: 77, North 
Car Street, Tinnevelly. 

SIVASWAMI AYYAR, Sir P. S., K.C.S.I., 
1915; 0.8.1. (1912); C.I.E. (1908). 

Betd. Member, Executive Council, Madras. 
b. 7 Feb. 1864. Educ. 8. P. G. College, 
Tanjore ; Government College, Kumba- 

konam ; Presidency College, Madras ; 

High Court Vakil, 1885 , Asxtt Professor, 
J*aw College, Madras, 1803-99, Joint 

Editor, Madras Law Journal, 1893- 

1907, first Indian Representative of the 
University of Madras in the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council, 1904-07 . Advocate-General, 
1907 : Member of Executive Council, Madras, 
1912-17 ; Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Madras, 1910-18, Vice-Chancellor of Benares 
Hindu University, 1918-19, Elected to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly by the districts 
of Tanjore and Trichmopoly, 1920; President 
of the second and ninth Sessions of the 
National Liberal Federation at Calcutta, 1919 . 
and Akola, 1920 Member «»i the Indian 
Delegation at the Third Session of the Assem- 
bly of the League ot Nations at Geneva, 1 922 . 
Nominated Member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1924 Publication Indian Consti- 
tutional Problems (1928) Address Sudharma 
Edward Elliot ltoad, Myiapore Madras. 

SKEEN, Lieut.- General Sir Andrew, K.C.Ii 
(1925), K.C.I.E. (1920), C.M.G. (1910). 
Chief of the General Staff, India. 6. 20 Jan. 
1873, Address : Army Headquarters 

Delhi and Simla. 


SMITH, sir Henry Monoribfi, Kt. (1923) 
C.I.E. (1920), President. Council of State 
(Deo. 1 924). fc.Dec. 23, 1873. Educ.: Blundell’s 
School, Tiverton ; Sidney Sussex Coll., Cam- 
bridge. I.C.S., 1897. Assist. Commr. In U. P. 
Dist. and Sessions Judge, 1908 ; Addl. Sec. 
to U. P. Govt., 1914: Dy. Sec. to Govt, of 
India, 1915; Joint Sec., 1919. Secretary, 
Council of State, 1921-23; Sec. to Govt. 
»•! India, Lea. Dept, and Secretary, Let. 
Assembly 1921-24 Chairman Indian Red 
Cross Society aud St John Ambulance Associa- 
tion (Indian Council) since 1924. Knight of 
Grace of St. John of Jerusalem , President, 
All-India Lawn Tennis Association. Address : 
Simla or Delhi. 

SMITH, Sydney David, B.A., C.I.E., Deputy 
Commissioner of Excise, Bombay Presidency. 


in India . Q47 

b. ll Nov. 1873. m. to Agnes Mary Bamfylde 
Ellis nee Hartley, d. of Joseph Hartley of 
Leeds Educ . Deccan College, Poona and 
Government, Law College, Poona Joined 
the Salt Department In 1895 as Superintendent 
Pritchard Salt Works, Thereafter was selected 
to be Customs Manager of the Kathiawar 
Customs Line when first opened in 1903; 
posted to Khandesh as Assistant, Collector of 
Excise 1904-1907 , First, Grade Asstt Coll, 
of Excise 1904-1910 , on deputation to Madras 
Presidency 111 connection with Excise Re- 
organisation 1910, Dy. Commissioner of 
Salt and Excise, Central Division 1918-24 
Dy. Commissioner of Excise. Bombay Presi- 
dency 1st April 1924 to date , attended the 
conference of Excise Ministers at Simla as a 
representative of the Bombay Government 
in September 1926 AdUlress The Dell, 
Nepean Road, Malabar Hill. 


SMITH, SIBTHOMA8, Kt, (1921), V.D. (1914), 
Chevalier of the Order of the Crown (Belgium) 
(1919), Managing Director, Muir Mills Co., 
Ltd., Cawnpore. b. 28 Aug. 1876. m. Elsie 
Maud. d. oi Sir Henry Ledgard in 1907 ; 2 s. 
1 d. Member of the Hunter Committee on 
Punjab disorders, 1919. Piesdt., Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce, 1918-1921 ; 
Member, U. P. Leg. Council, 1918-26 ; Fellow 
of Allahabad University, 1913-22 ; Com- 
mandant, 16th Cawnpore Rifle*, 1913-22. 
Representative of Employers in India at In- 
ternational Labour Conference, Geneva, 1925. 
Address : Westfield, Cawnpore., and Merle- 
wood. Virginia Water, Surrey. 


SOAMES, Gkopirey Ewart, B.A., (Oxford), 
Cl E, (1927), l.C.S , Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Assam, b. 11 Jan, 1881. «». 
Una Sweet (1915). Educ: Eastbourne Col- 
lege and Merton College, Oxford. Entered 
Indian Civil Service, began service in 1905 
in the Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
assigned to tho Province of Assam after the 
reconstitution of the Provinces. Address ; 
Shillong, Assam. 


SOLA, The Rev. Marcial, S. J., Ph. D., M.A., 
Former Principal of the Ateneo de Manila 
Institution from 1916-1920. Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, b. Nov. 7, 1872 in the province of 
Barcelona, North of Spain. Ordained at St. 
Louis, Mo. U. S. A. in 1906. Educ. ; Vich, 
Spain and at St. Louis University, Mo. U. S. A. 
Went to the Philippines. On the staff of 
the Manila Observatory under the Spanish 
and the American Governments from 1897 
to 1903. A Delegate to the World’s Fair 
held in St. Louis, U. S.A., in 1904. Prof, 
for several years at the Ateneo de Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from 1910 to 1920. On the Staff »of St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, since 1922. Pub~ 
licahons : Author of '* The Meteorological 
Service of the Philippine Islands.” *' A 
Study of Seismic Waves”. Contributor to 
the monthly review "Rason y Fe” edited 
l at Madrid. Author of “ A Compendium of 
j the Science of Logic.” Address : St. Xavier's 
' College, GYuickshank Road, Fort, Bombay. 
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SOLOMON, Capt. William Ewart Gladstone, 1903, and Guntur Bar in 1906. Vice-President, 
Kaisar-l-Hind Medal (First Class) , Associate, Guntur Diet. Board, for 6 years ; was Municipal 

Royal British Colonial Society of Artists. Councillor for some years; was member, 

Principal, Sir .1. .1 School of Art, Bombay; Eistna Flood Committee; Secretary of the 
Curator, Art Section, Prince of Wales Museum, First Dt. Congress Committee. Address. 
Bombay Educ. : Bedford Grammar School, Guntur. 

University School, Hastings and abroad Ktudi- w 

ed under Sir Arthur Cope, K A , J. Watson STANDLEY, ALFRED WILLIAM EVANS, Associ- 
Nicol, and at the Royal Academy schools, Lon- ate of Coopers Hill College, Member of Council 

don. Took the highest prizes and medals for of the Institution of Engineers (India) ; Chief 

figure painting and Decorative painting. Took Engineer and Secretary, P. W. D., Bikaner 

the Gold Medal and Travelling Scholarship for State, b. 20 Nov. 1866. m. Una. d. of H. F. D. 

Historical Painting Exhibited many pictures, BuniDgton, I.C.8. (retd). Educ.: Royal 

and portraits at Koval Academy , appointed College of Mauritius and then at Royal 

Principal Sir .J. J. School oi Art, Bombay, Indian Engineering Coll., Coopers Hill. 

1919, founded the class of Mural Painting Joined P. W. D. in U.P., Irrigation Branch, as 

under H E Lord Llvod’s direction. 1920. Asst.t. Engineer In 1891; Construction of 


sened in Gallipoli, Mesopotamia and India, 
1914-1919 Publication* “The (’harm of 
Indian Art,” “ The Bombay Revival oi Indian 
Art,” “The Women of the Ajanta Caves,” etc 
Address . School of Art Bungalow, Bombay. 

80RABJI, Cornelia; Kaisar-l-Hind Gold 1st 
class medal (1909). Bar 1st Class (L921), 
Legal Adviser to Purdahiiishins, Court oi 
Wards, Bengal, Bchar and Orissa, and Assam, 
and Consulting Counsel from 1904-to 1922 
Educ.: Somerville Coll., Oxford, Lee and 
Pembertons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London . 
Bachelor of Civil Law Examination, Oxford 
1892; Bar-at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn, 1923. 
Publications - Sun Babies (1904); Between 
the Timlujhts (1908) ; The Purdanshin (1916), 
Sun-Babies (2nd Series Illustrated) 1920; 
“Therefore” (1924) contributions to the 
Nineteenth Century , Westminister Gazette , 
The Times and other newspapers and Maga- 
zines. Address. “Bar Library, Calcutta.” 

SPENCE. Sir Reginald Arthur, Kt., Man- 
aging Director, Phipson & Co., Ltd. b. March 

l, 1880. Educ : Christ’s Hospital. Arrived In 
India Feb. 1901 : formerly Lieut., Bombay 
Light Horse: Hon. Secretary, Bombay Na- 
tural History Society and Pechey Phipson 
Sanitarium, Nasik ; Hon. Treasurer, Bombay 
Education Society ; Vice-Presdt., Bombay B. 
P. Boy Scouts Association ; Dy. Dlst. Grand 
Master Masons E. C., Bombay and Dist. 
Grand Mark Master, E. C., Bombay ; was 
member Indian Legislative Assembly, 1921- 
1923; Editor, Journal of Bombay Natural 
History Society. Address : Byculla Club, 
Bombay. 

SRINIVASA, Iyengar S. b. 11 Sept. 1894. Educ. 
Madura and Presidency College, Madras. 
Vakil (1898) ; Member of Madras Senate, 
1912-16; President, Vakils* Association of 
Madras ; President, Madras Social Reform 
Association, 1916-20 , Fellow of the Madras 
University , Moinber, All-India Congress 
Committee; Member, Indian Legislative 
Assembly; Advocate-General, Madras, 1910- 
20 ; President, Indian National Congress, 
1926-27. Publication * A book on law 
reform (1909). Address: Mylapore, Madras, 

SRINIVASA RAO, Rai Bahadur Patri Ven- 
kata, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, Guntur, 
and Member, Legis. Assembly, b. 1877, 

m. to d. of Rao Bahadur Baru Ramanarsa 
Pantulu Gam. Educ.: Town High School and 
Noble College, Masullpatam, and Christian Coll, 
and Law Coll., Madras. Joined Cocanada Bar, 


Gangao Dam, Upper E. J. Canal in 1895 ; 
services lent to Benares Municipality in 1896 
as Resident Engineer for construction of 
drainage and sewerage and water-works. 
Promoted Ex. Engineer in 1899; services 
lent to Bikaner State, 1903-06, during which 
several irrigation schemes, water works and 
central electric power station were designed 
and constructed ; also originated the investiga- 
tion of the feasibility of irrigating the North 
tracts of the State from the Sutlej river which 
has eventually led to Bikaner getting a share 
1 of the water in the Sutlej Valley Project now 
. under construction ; Sanitary Engr. to Govt., 

I U.P.In 1908 and 1909. Promoted to Superin- 
i tending Engineer, 1912, and then Chief 
Engineer and Secretary to Government, 
P.W.D., Irrigation Branch, U. P. in 1918 and 
retired in 1921. Publications : Papers on 
“Subsoil Percolation” and “Flood Absorp- 
tion of Reservoirs” in the Journal of the 
1 Institution of Engineers (India), Vol. II. 
Address : Bikaner, R&Jputana. 

! STEIN, SIR AUREL, K.C.I.E., Ph.D., D. Lltt. 
(Hon. Oxon.), D. So. (Hon. Camb.), D. O.L. 
(Hon. Punjab); Fellow, Brit. Acad., Corres- 
pondant de 1' institut de France, Gold Meda- 
llist, It. Geogr. Soc.etc.; Indian Archaeological 
Survey, Officer on special duty. b. Budapest, 
26 Nov. 1862. Educ.: Budapest and Dresden ; 
studied Oriental Languages and Antiquities 
at Vienna and Tubiugen Universities and in 
England, 1888-99. Principal, Oriental College 
and Registrar, Punjab University; app. to 
I. E. S. as Princ. of Calcutta Madrasah, 1899. 
Inspector- General of Education, N. W. P. 
and Baluchistan, 1904. Carried out archaeologi- 
cal explorations for Indian Govt., in Chinese 
Turkestan, 1900-1, and in C. Asia and W. 
China, 1906-08; transferred to Arch Geological 
Survey, 1909; carried out geographical and 
archaeological explorations In C. Asia and 
Persia. 1913-16. ; on N. W. Frontier and in, 
Baluchistan, lvharan and Kalat, 1926-28. 

I Publications * Kalhana’s Chronicle of the 
j Kings of Kashmir; Sanskrit text, 1822; 
I trails., with commentary, 2 vols., 1900; 
Sand-buried Hums of Khotan, 1903-1921 An- 
cient Khotan , 1908 (2 vos.), Ruins of Desert 
Cathay, 1912 (2 vols.) , Senndia, 1921 (5 vols.) , 
The Thousand Buddhas ; Memoir on Maps 
of Chinese Turkistan ami Kama (2 vols.); 
Innermost Asia, 1928 (4 vols.) ; and numerous 
papers on Indian and Central Aslan Archeo- 
logy and Geography. Address : Srinagar; 
E. I. United Servico Club, London* 
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bULL, CHARLES, C.I.F. ; Indigo Planter, b, 
1840. Educ. : privately. Address: Sathi 
Factory, Chumparun. 

STOKES, hopetouk Gabriel, C.I.E., B.a. 
m, Alice Henrietta, d . of the late Sir Henry 
Lawrence, 13art., Deer. 1922. 1st Member 
Madras Board of Revenue, 1925 ; Dy. See., 
Govt. of India, Home Dept., 1908-11 ; Fin. 
Dept., 191) 13 ; Fin. Mem., Imp. Delhi Com- 
mittee, 191o-15 ; Priv.Sec.to Govr.of Madras, 
i-915. ; Pol. Ag., Banganapaiiy, Madras ; 
Secry. to Madras Govt., Local and Municipal 
DeDt., 1918-19 ; Administrative Adviser, 
Klagenfurt Plebiscite Commission, 1920 ; 
Member, Board of Revenue, Madras, 1921 ; 
Secry. to Madras Govt., Development Dept. 
1922 ; 8rd Member, Board of Revenue, 
Madras, 1924. Educ. : Clitton ; Oriel Coll., 
Oxford, Ent. I.C.S., 1896. Address : c / o Binny 
& Co., Madras. 

STONEY, Edward Waller, C.I.E., M.E. 
M.I.C.E. ; M.Inst.C.E. ; late Ch. Eng. of 
Madras Ry. (retired), 1904; 4th s. of late T. G. 
Stoney, J.P., of Kyle Park and Arranhill, Co. 
Tipperary, Ireland ; m. 1875 ; Scholar, Gold 
Medallist and M. E., Queen’s University, 
Ireland ; Fellow, Madras University. Publi- 
cations : various engineering papers. Address : 
The Gables, Coonoor. 

STRONG, Tiik Hon. Lt-Col hknry Stuart, 
CIE. (1929), Ag. Agent to the Governor- 
General in Western India State* Appointed 
Asst. Political Agent and Assistant Resi- 
dent at Aden in 1902 Two yeats later he 
was appointed Political Agent. Main Kant ha 
Agent y and then Assistant to the Resident at 
Baroda in 1906, Assistant Resident, 1907, 
Assistant Political Agent, Palanptir, 1908, 
and Kathiawar 1909, Administiatnr Palitana 
State, 1912, Assistant Resident at Vilen 1916, 
Political Agent, Kathiawar, 1920, Political 
Agent, Balias Kantha \gene>, 192 r >, Resident, 
Western Rajputana States 1926 Address . 
Rajkot. 

STUART, Thk Hon. Sir Louis, C.I.E., I.C.S., 
Chief Judge, Chief Court of Oudh since 
1925. b. 12 March 1870. Educ.: Chater- 
house ; Balliol Coll , Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 
1891, Jud. Seo. to Govt, and noro. as Mem. 
of U. P. Council, 1910-12. Add). Judl. Com- 
missioner, Oudh, 1912, Judicial Commissioner, 
Oudh, 1921; Pnisto Judge, High Court. Allaha- 
bad, 1922. Address : Lucknow. 

STUART- WILLIAM8, SYDNEY CHARLES, M.A. j 
(Cantab); B.A. (London). Chairman, Calcutta 
Port Commissioners, b. 9 May 187ft; m.Feb. 
1903, Elizabeth Mary Stuart ; 3 sons, Educ,: 
Kingswood Sch., Bath; Univ. CoU., Aberyst- 
wyth and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Junior Sec. to Agent, E. I. Ry., 1900-03 ; Dy. 
Sec. to Agent, E. I. R., 1903-06 ; Secy, to 
Agent, E. I. R., 1906-14: Sec., Port Commis- 
sioners, Calcutta, 1914-16; Vice-Chairman, 
1916. Dy. Chairman, 1921 ; Chairman, since 
Novr. 1922. Publications : The Economics of 
Railway Transport, 1909 ; Article on Indian 
railways In Modern Railway Practice, 1913. 
History of the Port of Calcutta, 1870-1920. 
Address: Port Commissioners* Bouse, 
Calcutta. 


SUBBARAYAN, Dr. PauA.MA.8IRA, M.A..B.C.L. 
(Oxon.), LL.D. (Dublin), Zemindar of Kuma- 
ramangaiam, Chief Minister to the Govt, of 
Madras, b. 9 Septr. 1889. m. Radhabai 
Kudmal. d. of ltai Sahib K. Rangarao of 
Mangalore. Educ . Newington School, 
Madras, the Presidency and Madras Christian 
Colleges and Wadharn College, Oxford. Was 
Council Secretary for a few months in the 
first reformed Legislative Council ; has been a 
member of Madras Legislative Council repre- 
senting South Central Landholders from 1920. 
Was a member of All-India Congress Committee, 
in 1920. Address: “ Fairlawns,” Egmore. 
Madras. 

SUBEDAR, MAnu, B.A. (Bombay), Dakshina 
Fellow of the Elphnstone College, B.Sc. 
(Eco ) London, First Class honours in Public 
Finance, Banking and Currency, Barrister- 
at-Law, Gray’s Inn, 1912. Director, Penin- 
sular Locomotive Co , Ltd.; Managing Direc- 
tor, Aeme-Bala Trading Co , Ltd. Educ.: New 
High School, Bombay, First in Matric from 
the School, Elphinstone College, Bombay ; 
James Taylor Scholar & Prizeman, 
London School of Economics, London 
University, South Kensington Gray’s Inn. 
Returned to India in 1914. Lecturer in Eco- 
nomics, Bombay University. Professor of 
Economics, Calcutta University. Examiner 
in M.A., Bombay and Calcutta. Secretary, 
Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., 
Ltd., (1917) : Secretary, Morarji Goculdas 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd., ; 
Managing Director, Western India Small 
Industries Corporation Ltd. (1919) ; Partner, 
Lalji Naranji & Co , Managmg Agents of Ju- 
piter General Insurance Co., Ltd.; Representa- 
tive of the Indian Merchants' Chamber on the 
Bombay Port Trust ; sent to England by the 
Government of India to give evidence on be- 
half of the Indian Commercial Community 
before the Babiugton-Smith Committee ; 
Managing Agent of the Pioneer Rubber Co. 
(1920) ; Director of the Peninsular Locomotive 
Co , Ltd. (1924) ; Managing Director, Acmo- 
Bala Trading Co., Ltd., (1925); Representa- 
tive of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the 
Advisory Board of the Development Depart- 
ment. Wrote separate dissenting report on 
Back Bay Reclamation Scheme and also on 
Housing Scheme Address. Kodak House, 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

SUBRAHMANYAM, Rao Bahadur Calaoa 
Sundarayya, B.A., B.L., Landowner, b. 
Nov. 1862. Educ ; Kumbakonam and Mad- 
ras Presidency Colleges, m. Balambamma, 
d. of C. Munakshaiya, Bar-at-Law and Judge 
in Mysoro Practised as Vakil at Bellary ; 
Chairman, Bellary Municipality, 1904-10; 
Vice-President District Board, Bellary, 
1911-1918 : Membor, Liberal League, Madras ; 
has taken interest in co-operative work and 
social and political movements; elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, 1920. Apptd. 
President of Bench of Hon. Magistrates 
Mayavaram Town in 1923. Publications : 
Pamphlets on Bubonic Plague and Irrigation 
Problems of the Ceded Districts. Address : 
Mayavaram, S. India. 

SUHRAWARDY, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Zahhaduu Rahim Zahid, MJL B.L., Kt. 
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Bar-at-Law, ’'Judge, Calcutta High Court, b. 
1870. Edue : Dacca and Calcutta. Address : 
8, Wellesley 1st Lane, Calcutta. 

SUKHDBO PRASAD, SIR, B.A., Rao Bahadur 
(1895); Gold Kalsar-i-Hlnd Modal (1901); 
C.I.E., 1902 ; Kt. Bachelor (1922). Political 
Judicial and Finance Member. State Council, 
1924-26, b. March 1862. m. Mohan)!, d. of 
Prannath Hukkoo. Edue. : at Agra College. 
Settlement, Ambala, 1885 ; Judicial Secre- 
tary, Marwar, 1886; Member of Council, 
1887; Senior Member, 1901, Minister, 1908 . 
Udaipur Minister, 1914-18; Political and 
Judicial Member Regency Council, 1922- 
23. Officiated as its Vice-President, 1920. 
is Sardar of first rank with Judicial pow- 
ers. Holds 3 villages In jagir of an annual 
rental of Rs. 25,000. Publications : Famine 
Report, 1899-1900: Origin of the Rathores ; 
Agricultural Indebtedness. Addras : Sukh 
Ashram, Jodhpur, Rajputana. 

SUKTHANKAR, Vishnu SlTARAM, M.A., 
(Cantab), Ph. D. (Berlin) Research Scholar 
and Lecturer in the Post-graduate Department 
of the Bombay University, b. 4 May 1887. 
m. Eleanors nee Bowing (died 6th Aug. 1926). 
Edue : Maratha High School and St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge (Engl), and Berlin University. 
Formerly Asstt. Superintendent, Archeological 
Survey, Western Circle ; Lecturer in the Post- 
graduate Department of the Bombay Univer- 
sity; Director of the Mahabharata Depart- 
ment of Bhandarkar Oriental Reseach Ins- 
titute, Poona ; and Editor of The Mahabharata 
Publications: Die Grammatik Sakatayanas, 
Leipzig, 1921 ; Vasavadatta, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1923; First Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata, 1927 ; Editor-in-Chief, Journal 
of the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 
Address: Shantaram House, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay ; and Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona. 

SULTAN AHMAD KHAN, SIRDAR Sahibzada. 
MONTAZIM-U D-d AULA, C.I.B. (.1924), M.A., 
LL.M. (Cantab), Barrlster-at-Law, son of 
Iratiaz-Ud-daula Nawab Ghulam Ahmad 
Khan Bahadur Ahmad i ; Appeal Member since 
1918. b. 1869. m. 1912, Lucy Polling Hall, 
of Bristol. Edue. : at the Aligarh Mshomedan 
Angle-Oriental College and Christ's College, 
Cambridge (called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple, London, April 1894; B.A., LL.B. 
June 1894, MJL and LL.M., 1009); was 
Chief Justice, Gwalior State, 1905-9, Law 
Member of Council, 1909-12, Finance Member, 
1912-16, and Army Member, 1917 ; a Member 
of the Hunter Committee to Inquire into 
causes of Disturbances in Delhi, Punjab, and 
Bombay, 1919*20. Address : Gwalior, India. 

SURAJ SINGH, Captain, Bahadur, O.B.I., 1.0 • 
M. Marshal of the Legislative Assembly, b, 10 
Feb. 1878. m. Ratanaour. Edue. : under pri- 
vate tutors. Entered army in 1893 as 1 
private soldier ; served In Bomsliland 1903-04 ; 
mentioned for good service ; Viceroy's Com- 
mission 1907 : served as Indian Staff Officer 
of the Cavalry School* 8augor, 1910-14 and 
1919-21: served on the staff of General M. s 
F. Remington, Commander of the Indian I 
Cavalry Corps In France 1914-16, France to I 


1918, Egypt and Palestine to 1919 ; Afghan 
War 1919; retired on amalgamation of the 
Forces in 1921 ; granted hon. rank of Captain 
1923 ; apptd. Marshal of Indian Legislative 
Assembly 1921. Publications . Khialat Marcus 
Aurelius (Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 
in Urdu); Guide to Physical Training for 
Youths ; Other Military books in 1901, 1907, 
1910 and 1911. Address : Kucha Khai, 
Katra Karam Singh, Amritsar. 

SUTHERLAND, LnUT.-COL. David WATBR8, C. 

l. B., I.M.8. (Retired), late Prof, of Medicine, 
Med. Coll., Lahore, b. Australia, 18 Dec. 1871. 

m. 1915 Princess Bamba Duleep Singh, d. of 
late Maharaja Duleep Singh. Edue.: Melbourne 
and Edinburgh Univ. M.D. (Edin.), M.B. 
O.M.( Edln.), F.R.C.P. (Lond.), F.R.S. (Edin.) 
Fell. Roy. Soo.. Med., London. Address: 
28, Jail Road, Lahore. 

SWAIN, Walter, C.I.E. (1922), M.L.C., Inspec- 
tor-General of Police, Debar, 1928. b. Jan. 17, 
1876. ro. Annie Matilde, sec. d. of Chas. Fox, 
Esq., of Carse-of-G owrie, Scotland. Edue.: 
Boston, Grammar School. Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Police, 1895; Supdt. of Police, 
1906 ; Dy. Inspector-General of Police, 1919: 
Offg. Inspr.-G eal. of Police, 1920: Delhi 
Durbar Medal, 1912; Volunteer Long Service 
Medal, 1919, Klng { s Police Medal, 1918. 
Publications : “ Instructions for Constables'* 
(1901) in English, Kalthi and Bengali: 
“ Advice on the Construction of Police Build- 
ings" (1921). Address: The Imperial Bank 
of India. Patna, E.I.R. and P. O. Kitale, 
Trans: Nzoia, Kenya Colony. 

SYED ABUL AAS, Zamindar 6. 27th Septr. 
1880. in. Bibi Noor-l-Ayesha. Edue : Govt. 
City School, Patna ; studied privately English, 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu : has always taken 
keen interest in matters educational. Apptd. 
Hon. Magte. at Patna 1906, served 20 years 
as Hon. Magte., 1906-26 ; elected member. 
Patna Municipal Board 1906 and 1009 ; elected 
member, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1903 ; 
elected member of Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society Nov. 1916 ; member of Council of All- 
India Muslim League; Hon. Asstt. Secry,, 
Bihar and Orissa Provincial Muslim League ; 
Apptd. Member of the proposed Londou 
Mosque Committee, 1911 ; apptd. Member 
of the first Universal Races Congress held 
at Univ. of London, 1911 ; joined Muslim 
Deputation which waited upon Lord Har- 
dinge in 1914 ; elected Member of Aligarh 
Muslim Assocn., 1914; elected Vice-Presi- 
dents of Bihari Students* Association and 
Anjumani-Islamia, Patna, 1914 : served 2 
years as Director, Bihar and Orissa Provin- 
cial Co-operative Bank, Patna, 1917-18; nomi- 
nated non-official member, Mental Hospital, 
Patna, 1923. Address : Abulaas Lane, Banki- 
pur, Patna. 

SYED MOHAMMED FAKHRUDDIN, The 
Hon. Khan Bahadur, Sir, Kt. (1924), B.A., 
B.L., Minister of Education, Bihar and Orissa 
since 1921. b. 1870. m. Musammut Kanlz 
Banco of Shaikhpura. Edue : at Patna. Prac- 
tised as a vakil In the Mofussil courts and 
then in the Patna High Court, was the first 
Government Pleader in the Patna High 
Court ; Member, Legislative Council, Bengal, 
In the first reformed Council under Money- 
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Mlnto Reform* Scheme ; served three terms in 
the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Connell, was 
for a long lime Secretary of the Bihar Pro- 
vincial Moslem League. Address : Moradpore. 
Patna. 

8YKD, S» Ali Imam, K.C.S.I. (1914), O.S.I. 
(1911). b. Neora (Patna), 11 Feb. 1809* #. of 
Nawab Syed Tmdad Imam, Shamsuiulama ; 
m. 1891; five #. four<£. Called to Bar, Middle 
Temple, 1890; Standing Council, Calcutta 
High Court ; President, 1st Session of the 
All-India Moslem League held at Amritsar, 
1908 ; Mem., Moslem League Depn. to Eng- 
land, 1909; Member of Governor’s Legislative 
Council, Bengal, 1910; Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 1908-12 ; Law Member of 
Governor-General’s Council, 1910-10; Puisne 
Judge of Patna High Court, 1917 ; Member, 
Executive Council of Bihar and Orissa, 1918 ; 
President, Executive Council of the Govern- | 
ment of the Nizam of Hyderabad, 1919 ; 
First Indian Representative to sit at the 
first meeting of the League of Nations. Nov. 
1920. Address : Mariam Munzii, Patna ; 
also Bella Vista, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

SYED, Sirdar Ali Khan, created Nawab Sirdar 
Nawaz Jung Bahadur, 1921 : Postmaster 
General of H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions 
since 1922 — 1929. b. 20th March 1879 , eldest 
surviving s. of late Nawab Sirdar l)iler Jung, 
Sirdar l)iler-ud-Dowla, Sirdar Diler-ul-Mulk 
Bahadur, C.I.K., some time Home Secretary 
at Hyderabad, m. 1896 . five s. Two </. Educ. : 
privately. Entered the Nizam’s service, 1911 ; 
has held several responsible positions, includ- 
ing the Cowmissionership of Gulhurga Pro- 
vince; presented Georgian and Queen Mary 
Historical Furniture to the National Collec- 
tion at Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta, 
1908. Publications : Lord Curzon's Adminis- 
tration of India, 1905; Unrest in India, 1907 ; 
Historical Furniture, 1908 ; India of To-day, 
1908 ; Life of Lord Morely, 1923 ; The Earl 
of Reading 1924 ; British India, 1926 ; con- 
tributions to the English and Indian Press 
with regard to the Indian ixdltteal situation. 
Address : Hyderabad, Deccan. 

SYED RAZA ALI, C.B.E. Momber, Public 
Service Commission (1926) ; B.A., LL.B, 
(Allahabad Univ.) b. 29 April 1882. m. d. of 
his mother's first cousin. Educ. : Govern- 
ment High School, Moradabad and Mahorne- 
dan College, Aligarh. Started practice at 
Moradabad in 1908 and was a radical in poli- 
tics; returned to U.P. Legis. Council 1912; 
took prominent part in Cawnpore Mosque 
agitation ; elected Trustee of Aligarh College ; 
gave evidence before Islington Commission 
and Southborough Committee ; returned 
unopposed to U.P. Council in 1910 and 1920; 
was one of those responsible for introducing 
separate Moslem representation in Municipal 
Boards in U.P. ; took active part in negotia- 
ting the Congress League Compact in 1916; 
same year settled at Allahabad ; identified him- 
self with Swaraj and Khilafat movements but 
strongly differing from non-eo operation pro- 
gramme; became independent in politics 1920, 
member of Council of State 1921-1920, elected 
member of Delhi University Court ; was mem- 
ber of North West Inquiry Committee and 
signed majority report ; headed two deputa- 


tions of Moslem members of Indian Legisla- 
ture to Viceroy in 1922 and 1923 in connection 
with Turkish question; gave non-party evi- 
dence before Reforms inquiry Committee in 
1924; President, All-India Moslem 
League, Bombay Session, Deer. 1924. 
Member, Govt, of India’s Deputation to South 
Africa (1925-26). Publications : Essays on 
Moslem Questions (1912). Address: Delhi 
and Simla. 

SYKES, MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK, 
G.C I.E., G.B.E., K.C.B , C.M.G., Governor 
of Bombay, b. 23 July 1877, son of Henry 
Sykes, Addiseombe. m. 1920, Isabel, d. of 
late Rt. Hon. A. Bonar Law, one 8. 15th 
(The King's) Hussars ; 2nd Lt. 1901; Lt. 
1903: (’apt. 1908; Bt. Major, 1913; Bt. 
Lt. Col. 1915; Bt. Col. 1918, Major-General, 
1918 ; employed with West African Regfc. 
1903-4; Intelligence Branch, India, 1905-0; 
passed Staff College, 1908-9 ; G.S.O., War 
Office, 1911-12 ; Commander, Royal Flying 
Corps, Military Wing, 1912, which he raised 
and commanded till 1914 ; sometime com- 
manding R.F.C. France 1914-15 ; temp. 
Colonel (2nd Commander) Royal Marines 
and Wing Captain R.F.C. (Naval Wing 
whilst commanding Royal Naval Air Service 
in E. Mediterranean, 1915-16; A. A. and 
Q.M.G. 1916; A.A.G. War Office, 1916; 
Brig. General and Deputy Director, War 
Office, 1917 ; Brigadier General, General 
Staff, Supreme War Council, Versailles, 
1917-18: Major Gen. and Chief of the Air 
Staff, 1918-19 ; Controller General of Civil 
Aviation, Feb. 1919-22; served Imperial 
Yeomanry and Commander-In-Chiefs Body- 
guard in S. African War, 1900-01 (severely 
wounded, Queen's medal with clasps), Euro- 
pean War, 1914-18 (despatches five times, Bt. 
Lt.-Ool. Bt. Col.. C.M.G., K.C.B.) ; Member 
of Imperial War Cabinet ; Chief of Air Section, 
British Delegation at Peace Conference, 1919 ; 
Croix do Commander de la Legion d’Hon- 
neur ; Croix de Commander de l’Ordre de 
Leopold, Belgium ; Vladimir of Russia ; 
Distinguished Service Medal (U.S.A.); Order 
of the Rising Sun, Japan ; Member of Council 
Of the Royal Aeronautical and Royal Geo- 
graphical Societies ; Lees-Knowles Lecturer 
at Cambridge University, 1921; Director of 
Underground Electric, London General Om- 
nibus, Anglo-Argentine Tramways, Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph, and other Companies. 
Chairman of the Government Broadcasting 
Board, 1923-28 ; Chairman, Vice-Chairman 
or member of four other Government Com- 
mittees ; Publication : Aviation in Peace and 
War, 1922. Address : Government House, 
Malabar Point, Bombay. 

TAGORE, abanindra Nath, C.I.R.; Vice 
Zemindar of ShazAdpnr, Bengal; b. 1871 
Educ. : Sanskrit Coll., Calcutta, and at home 
Designed Memorial Address to Lady Carson 
Casket presented to King by Corp. of Calcutta 
1911 ; principal work consists in "reviving 
School of Indian Act. Address: 5 Dwar- 
kanath Tagore's Lane, Calcutta. 

TAGORE, Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodtot 
Coomar, Kt. b, 17 September 1873, 
Educ.: Hindu Sch., Calcutta; afterwards 
privately : Sheriff of Calcutta, 1909 ; Trustee, 
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Victoria Mem. Hall; Trustee, Indian Museum: 
Fellow, Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain. Mem. of Asiatic Soc. of Bengal ; 
formerly Mem. Bengal Council. Address 
Tagore Castle. Calcutta. 

TAGORE, Sir Rabindranath, Kt., D.Llt* 
(Calcutta Uni v.) ; 6. 1861. Bdue.: privately 
Lived at Calcutta first; went to country 
at age of 24 to take charge of his father‘d 
estates ; there he wrote many of his 
works ; at age of 40 founded school at Shantlni- 
ketan, Bolpur. in 1921, this has been his life- 
work ever since; \isited England 1912, and 
translated some of his Bengali works into 
English ; Nobel Prize for Literature, 1913 
Publications: In Bengali about 30 political 
works, dramas, operas about 30 ; Story books, 
Novels 16; Essays about 40 ; Song books 25. 
In English Gitnnjuli, 1912 The Gardener, 
1913 The Crescent Moon. 1913 Clntra, 1913 
The king <>l the ])aik ( lumber, 1914 Post 
Office, 1914 Sadhana, 1914. Kabir's Poems, 
1915 Fruit -Gathering, 191(1 Hungry Stones 
and other Stone;, 191(1 Strav Birds. 191l> 
Mv Keimnisc en< es, 1917 Sa< rifiee and other 
Plays, 1917 The Cycle ot Spring. 1917 
Personality, 1917 Nationalism. 1917 Lover's 
Gift and (Tossing, 1918 M.islu and other 
Stories, 1918 Stories from Tagore, 1918 The 
Panot’s Training, 1918 The Home and tin* 
World, 1919 Oitanjall and Fruit-Gathering, 
1919 The Fugitive, 1921 The Wreck 1921 
Glimpse*s of Bengal, 1921 Thought Relies, 
1921 Creative Unity, 1922 Greater India, 
1923. Gore, 1924 Letters trom Abroael, 

1923 Reel Oleanders, 1924 Talks in China, 

1924 Broken Ties 1924 Reel Oleawleis, 

a drama, 1925. Fireflies, 1928 Add res* 

Shantimketan, Bolpur 

TAMBE, Shripad Balwant, B.A., LL.B , 
Horae Member, Central Provinces, Govern- 
ment. b. 8 Dec. 1875. Educ : Jabalpur (Hit- 
karini School), Ainraoti, Anglo- Vernacular 
and High School and Bombay Elphinstone 
College and Govt. Law School. Pleader at 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-President of 
Amraoti Town Municipal Committee : Presi- 
dent, Provincial Congress Committee; Mem- 
ber, C. P. Legis Council 1917-1920 and 1924: 
President, C. P. Legis. Council, March 1925, 
Address : Nagpur, C. P. 

TANNAN, Mohan Lal, B. Com. (Birm.), Bar. 
at-Law, I.E.S., J.P., Principal, Sydenham I 
College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay. 
b. 2 May 1885. m. Miss C. Chopra. Educ. : 
at Govt. High School, Gujrat, Forman 
Christian Coll., Lahore, and the University 
of Birmingham. Official Liquidator of the 
Industrial Bank of India, Ltd., In liquida- 
tion and the Jt. Official Liquidator, the Indian 
Army Uniforms Supplying Co., Ltd., in 
liquidation (both of Ludhiana. Punjab). 
President, 10th Indian Economic Conference, 
1927. Vice-President, the Indian Economic 
society, 1921-23 ; Member of the Finance 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, Bombay (1921*22) : 
8yndic of the Bombay University, X923-24 to 
1927-28; Secretary, Accountancy Diploma 
Board, Bombay, from 1st March 1923; Director, 
Bombay Centra! Co-operat.ive Bank. Ltd., 
Bombay, 1924; Member .Council, Indian Ing- 
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titutc of Bankers ; Member, Auditora* Council, 
Bombay ; Principal and Prof, of Banking, 
the Sydenham Coll, of Commerce and Econo- 
mics, Bombay; Chairman, Ex. Committee 
of the Seventh Indian Economic Confcc. 
(Bombay). Publication* : " Banking Law 
and Practice in India/’ Indian Currency 
and Banking Problems ” Jointly with Pro!. 
K. T. Shah, B.A. (Bom.), B.Sc. (Econ.) 
London, and several pamphlets such as the 
" Banking Needs of India,” ” Indian Currency 
and the War,” etc. Address: The Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Hornby 
Road, Bombay. 

TATA, SIR Dorabji Jamsetji, Kt., J.P., 
senr. partner, Tata Sons, Ld. b. 27 Aug. 
1859. s. of late Jamsetjl NusscrvAnJl Tata m. 
1898, Meherbat, d. of H. J. Bhabha. Educ. : 
Cains Coll. (Hon. Fellow), Camb.; Bombay 
Univ. Addrcsc ; “ Esplanade House,'* Waud- 
by Road, Bombay. 

TAW SEIN KO, C.T.E., I.S.O., K.T.H.; Exami- 
ner In Chinese, Burma, Bince 1906. b. 7 
Dec. 1864. Educ. : Christ’s Coll., Camb.; 
Burmese and Pali Lecturer, Rangoon 
Coll., 1882-85 ; Asst. Sec. to Govt, of Burma, 
1889-01; Burmese Lecturer, Cambridge, 
1892-93 ; Supdt., Archaeological 8urvey, 
Burma Circle, 1899-1919. Publuations : 
Burmese Sketches, Vols. I and II; Selec- 
tions from the Records of the Hluttaw : Tran- 
?lation of Maha Janaka Jataka; Elemen- 
tary Handbook of the Burmese Language. 
Address: Peking Lodge. Mandalay; Under- 
wood, Maymvo. 

TEG ART, sir Charles Augustus, Kt O.I.K., 
M.V.O., ('oinrni'-sioner of Police, Calcutta, b. 
1881. Educ. : Port ora Royal Sch , Enniskillen ; 
Trinity Coll.. Dublin. Joined Indian Police, 
officiated as I)y. Insp.-Gen.of Police, Calcutta 
1901. Address ; Calcutta. 

TEHRI, Captain H. H. Raja Narkndra Shaii 
8aheb Bahadur, C.S.I., of Tehri-Garhwal 
State. b. 3 Aug. 1898. m. 1916. Heir-apparent 
born 1921. Succeeled 1913. Educ.: 
Mayo Coll., Ajmer. Address ; Tehri, Garh- 
wal State. 

TH VKOHRAM KAPILRAM, Diwan Bahadur, 
it A , LL B , Cl E„ Vakil, High Court and 
Hist.. Govt. Pleader and Public Prosecutor 
b. 16 April 1868 m. Kutangavri. d of Kesliavrnl 
Amritrai Educ at Btyunagar, Alfred ltigli 
School and Elphinstone College, itombav. 
Apptd. teat her in Govt. Sorabji J. .1 High 
Seliooi of Surat and began prat ice at Surat 
In 1894. Entered Municipality in 1904 , be- 
came Cliaimian, Schools Committee 3907- 
1909 and 1911 and Chairman .Managing Com- 
mittee in 1908 and 1917-18. Vice-President, 
of the Municipality in 1911 to 1914 and 
President in 1914-17, uml again in 1928 for 
the trienniiim 1928-31 Appointed Chairman. 
Committee ot management in 1922-25 , 
Chairman of School Board in 1925. Appoin- 
ted a member of the Pratt Committee; and 
witness before the Royal Reforms Commission. 
1918. Vice-President, Surat Sarvajanik Edu- 
cation Society 1927-28. Address. Athwa 
Lines, Surat. 

THAKUR, Rao Bahadur Kashihath Rishat • 
1.8.0. ; Sen. Dir. and Bess, Judge, Nagpur 
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since 1911 ; 6. 15 Feb. 1860. Educ. : Saugor 
and Jubbulpore H. 8. ; Molr Centra) Coll., 
Allahabad. Address : Nagpur. 

THESIUE R, Vice-AdmiralBertram Sackville, 

0. B. (1916), C. M. U. (1911) ; Commander-in- 
Chief, East indies Squadron, b. 14 Jan. 1875. 
m. 1921, Violet, widow of W. Brodriek Cloete, 
and d. of late J. A. Henley. Entered lioyal 
Navy, 1887 ; Lieut , 1895 , Commander, 1905 ; 
Captain, 1912 ; Rear-Admiral, 1922 ; served 
European War. Battle of Jutland Bank, 
1914-18 (despatches C. B.) ; A. II C to the 
King, 1922 ; 2nd Class Order of St. Anne of 
Russia with cross swords , St. Vladmir, Russia, 
with crossed swords. Publications : Queries 
in Seamanship. Address ; H. M. S. Effingham. 

THOMAS, George Ahtiiur, B.A., C.I.E. (1925), 
Collector of Bombay b. 4 May 1877. m. 
Gwenllian Dorothy, d. of Dean Howell. Educ.: 
Clifton College and Emmanuel Coll., Cam- 
bridge; 1st Class Classical Tripos; Joined 

1. C.S. in 1900 ; Asstt. Colir., Beigaum, Bijapur 
and Dharwar ; Asstt. Collr., Customs, Bombay; 
Colir. of Customs, Madras ; Collr. of Kolaba 
and Hyderabad, Sind ; Secretary, Revenue 
Department, General Department and again 
Rev. Department and Chief Secretary; Mem- 
ber, Council ot State 1927 Ag. Commissioner 
in Sind (1928). Address : Bombay. 

THOMPSON, Sir John Pkrronet, K.C.I.E 
(1926), ('SI. (1919), Child Commissioner 

of Delhi. 1928. b. 8 March 1875. 
m. Ada Lucia, d. of the late R. Y. 
Tyrrell, Litt. D. Senr., fellow, Trinity 
Coll , Dublin. Educ.: Leeds Gr. Sell, 
and Trin Coll., Cambridge; 1st Class 
Classical Tripos ; President of the Union 
(1895): Entered l.C.S., 1897 , Cli. See. 1916. 
Member of Indian I eg.-Couucil, 1918-19; 
Member of Reforms Committee, 1918-19; 
President, Railway Police Committee, 1921 ; 
Political Secretary, Foreign and Political 
Department. 1922-28 Member of Council of 
State 1922-27, Chiet Commissioner of Delhi, 
192S, formerly President, Punjab Historical 
Society anil Follow and Syndic of tlio Punjab 
University. Address : Delhi. 

THORNTON, Hugh Aylmer, C.I.E., B.A., 
l.C.S. ; Commissioner. Educ.: Cheltenham 
Christ Church, Oxford (B.A.). Ent. l.C.S. 

1895. Address : Sagaing, Upper Burma. 

THULRAI, Taluqda* of, Rana 8m Shkoraj 
Singh Bahadur of Khajurgaon, K.CJ.E., 
Ral Bareli District, b. 1865. m. 1st d. of 
Babu Amarjlt Singh, y . b. of the Raja of 
Majhouli ; 2nd, d. of Raja SomeBUrdatt Singh; 
a Raja of Kundwar; 3rd d. of the Raja of 
Bijapur District. Educ.: Govt. H. 8., Rai 
Bareli. 8 . father, 1897; descended from 
Ring Salivahan, whose Suravat Era is current 
In India. Heir: Run war Lai Ifiima Nattj 
Flngh Bahadur. Address : Thul ral, Khajurgaon ^ 

TODHUNTER, SIR CHARLES GEORGE, R.C.S.I • 
(1921), Fellow of the Royal Statistical 
and Royal Historical Societies ; b. 16 Feb. 
1869. Educ.: Aldenham Sell. and 
Ring's Coll., Cambridge, Mombers' prizeman, 
Cambridge University, 1888; m. Alice, 
O.B.E., K.-i-H.,d. of Captain C. Losack, 93rd 
Highlanders. Served In l.C.S., Madras ; also 
conducted special inquiries into Customs and 
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Excise matters in Kashmir, thesC.P. and C.I. 
States. Sec., Indian Excise Committee, 1906; 
T.G. of Excise and Salt to the Govt, of India, 
1909-1920. President, Life Saving Appliances 
Committee, 1913 ; Secretary to Govt, of 
Madras, 1915 ; Member of Board of Revenue, 
1916 : Member of Executive Council, 1919-21. 
President, Indian Taxation Enquiry Commit- 
tee, 1924-25 , Member, Council of State, 1926 ; 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore. Address : Park House, Mysore. 

TONE, H. H. Amin-ud-Diula Wazirul Mule. 
Nawab Hafiz Sir Mohammad Ibrahim ali. 
Khan Bahadur Saulat Jang, G.C.I.E., 
G.C.S.I. b. 1848. «. 1867. State has area of 
2,553 sq. miles and population of over 287,898. 
Address : Tonk, Rajputana. 

TRAVANCORE AND COCHIN, SOUTH INDIA. 
Bishop in, Rt. Rev. E. A. L. Moore. M.A, 
b. Nov. 13, 1870. Educ.: Marlborough Coll., 
and at Oriel. Coll., Oxford. Curate at Aston, 
Birmingham, 1894-96 ; Missionary of the 
C.M.S. in S. India from November 1896 ; C.M. 
S. Divinity School, Madras, 1896-1914; C.M.S. 
College, Kottayam, 1902-1903 ; Chairman, 
C.M.S., District Council, Tinuevdly, 1915-1924 
Consecrated Bishop on 24 Feb. 1925. Address-. 
Kottayam. 

TRAVERS, Walter Lancelot, C.I.E. (1925), 

0. B.E. (1918), M.L.C. Chairman, Dooars 
Plantei s’ Association, 1914-20 ; Vice-Chairman, 
1021-1924 ; Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council 1920 and of Reformed Council 1921- 
23 and 1924 to date, Leader, British Group; 
Member, Jalpaigun District Board, 1914-24. 
Captain (retd.) North Bengal Mounted Ritles. 
Address • Baradighi Tea Estate, Baradigh. 
P.O., Jalpaigun, and Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

TRENCH, William lauxoelot Crosbik, B.A., 

1. Inst. C. E. Principal, Engineering 
College, Poona, b. 22 July 1881, m. Margaret 
Zephame Huddleston. Educ : at Leys School 
and Dublin University. Indian Service of 
Engineers. Address : Engineering College, 
Poona. 

TURNER, Alfred John, J.P., B.Sc. (London)* 
1901 ; F.I.C., 1905 ; Principal and Professor 
of Chemistry, Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 
tute, Matunga. b. 1874. m. Nita Aspden, 
e. d. John Lyndel Aspden. Educ. : Finsbury 
Technical College and London University. 
Analyst in various firms and London 
County Council; Demonstrator and Lecturer 
at East London College (London Univ.) ; 
Scleneo Master at Giggles wick, Yorkshire. 
Publications : Papers to the Berichte, Che- 
mical Society and Monograph on Bitterns. 
Address : King’s Circle, Matunga, Bombay. 
TURNER, Arthur James, M.A. (Cantab.), 
B. Sc. (Lond.) ; Director, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee Technological Laboratory, 
Matunga, Bombay, since 1924. b. 30th Sep- 
tember 1889. Educ • Wilson's Grammar 
School, London, S. E., Gouville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. Assistant in Aeronau- 
tical Materials Section, National Physical 
Laboratory, 1912-15; Head of Experimental 
Fabrics Laboratory ; Royal Aircraft Factory 
(Establishment), South Faru borough, 1915- 
1919; Professor of Textile Technology. 
Manchester University and College of Tech- 




nology, Manchester, 1919-1923. Publications: 
Technological Reports on Standard Indian 
Cottons ; many scientific and technical pa- 
pers on textile subjects presented to the 
Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, or 
published in the leading textile journals, or 
as bulletins of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee. Address : Cotton Laboratory, 
Matunga, Bombay. 

TURNER, Charles William Alois, b.A , 
C.I.E (1928), I C.8 , Secretary to Government, 
General Dept., Bombay, b. .lulv 30, 1879 m. 
Eileen Dorothy Kirkpatrick. Educ. King Ed- 
ward VI. School, Norwich and Magdalen Coll., 
Oxford. Appointed Asst. Collector, Bombay 
Presidency in 1903 , Settlement Officer, Dhar- 
war Dist. 1909-10; Under-Secretary, Revenue 
and Finance Departments, Bombay, 1912-15 ; 
Cantonment Magte., Ahmcdnagar, 1917-1919; 
Collector, Ahmednagar, 1919-21 , Personal 
Asst, to Lord Lee, Chairman, Public Services 
Commission, 1923-24 , Ag. Secretary, Political 
Department, 1924 . and Secretary, General 
Department, 1924-27, Address . Secretariat, 
Bombay. 


VAKIL, SIRDAR 8IB Bottom jbhancur, Kt., 
(1924); Khan Bahadur (1907); First Class 
Sirdar of Gujarat (1911); Mlllowner and 
Merchant. 6. Sent. 1878. m. Tehmlna, e. d . 
of Dr. D. E. Kothawala, Civil Surgeon retd., 
Bombay Medical Service. Educ: Gujarat 
College, Ahmedabad. Since 1901 Managing 
Partner in Nowroji Pestonji & Co., Govt. Salt 
Agents; Pioneer of Magnesium Chloride 
industry in India ; Presdt., Dint. Local Board; 
for many years member of Ahraodabad 
Municipality ; Dist. Scout Commissioner, late 
O (finer Commanding “ D '* Coy., 12-2 Bombay 
Pioneers ; and Divisional Supdt., St. John 
Ambulance Brigade, Ahmedabad Division ; 
was member of Imperial Legis. Council from 
1913-16 ; has extensively travelled in European 
countries; Chairman and Director of several 
industrial concerns and Hallway Boards ; 
helpod Government during the War In 
recruitment of combatants and non-com- 
batants and was awarded medal and also 
certificate by H. E. Lord WUUngdon. First 
Class Magistrate Independently in charge 
of a whole Division since 1911 Address : 
The “ Ro^rv,” Shahl Bag, Ahmedabad 


TYABJI, Hotair Badrttddir, M.A. (Honours), 
LL.M. (Honours), Gao tab. 1896; Bar-at- 
Law, Second Judge Presidency Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay b. 11 October 1873. m. Miss 
Nazar Mohammad Fatehally. Educ. : Anjuman- 
e-Islam, Bombay; St. Xavier's School and 
College ; Downing Coliege, Cambridge. 
Practised in the Bombay High Coart. Address: > 
Almansll, Walkeshwar Road, Malabar Hill, 1 
Bombay. I 

UDAIPUR, H. H. Maharajadhiraj Maharara | 
Sir Fatih Sirohji Bahadur o», G.C.8.I., 
G.C.I.B OO.V.O., Maharana of Udaipur, 
Me war. b. 1849. Address: Udaipur. 

UDAIPUR, H. H. THi Raja of, Chardrashi* 
kar Prasad Sirqh Dro, Ohibv ov. Address : 
Udaipur. 

ULL AH, Rev. Ishan, Archdeacon of Delhi; 
Archdeacon in Lahore Diocese from 1910-1915, 
Canon of the Lahore Cathedral 1915-1922 ; 
retired 1924. and Supdtg. Missionary of Toba 
Tek Singh Mission, b. 1857. Educ.: Baring H.S.. 
Batala; Lahore Div. Coll. Address: C/o Q 
Thoan Ullah, M.A., B.T., Lecturer, Multan 
College , Multan. 

UMAR Hayat Khan Tiwana, The Hon. 
Colonel Nawab Rana Malik Sir, K, c.I.E., c. 
B.E., M.V.O., Member, Council of State, Land- 
lord. b . 1874. Educ. : Aitchlson Chiefs’ College, 
Lahore, was given Hon. Commission in 18th 
K.G.O., attended King Edward’s Coronation 
Durbar at Delhi , served in Somaliland ; 
joined Tibet Expedition ; was attached | 
to the late Ameer of Afghanistan ; attended 
King George’s Coronation Durbar at Delhi . 
saw active service in the world war in France 
and Mesopotamia ; Mona. Star 1914 ; Member, 
Provincial Recruiting Board ; represented 
Punjab, Delhi War Conference in 1918, 
served in the 3rd Kabul War (mentioned in 
despatches), made Colonel , Memi>er, Esher 
Committee 1920 ; lias been President of the 
National Horse Breeding and Show Society 
of India. Address: Kalra, Dist. Shahpur, 
Punjab. I 


VAUX, Major Henkry Gerooe, C.S.I. (1928), 
C.I.E. (1921), M.V.O. (1922), Military Secre- 
tary to the Governor of Bombay 6. 1882. m. 
The Baroness Edna von Stockhausen. 
(American), 1915. Educ. St. Lawrence School, 
Joined the Army 1900 , A.D.C. to Governor of 
Victoria, 1908-11 , A.D.C., to Governor of Mad- 
ras, 1911 , A.D.C. to Governor of Bengal, 1912- 
14; Military Secretary to Lord Carmichael* 
1914-17 ; Alii. Secretary to Earlot Ronnldsbuy, 
1917 22: Mil. Secretary to Earl of Lytton, 
1922; MIL Secretary to Sir George Lloyd, 

1922- 23; MU. Secretary to Sir Leslie Wilson, 

1923- 28 ; Military Secretary to Sir Frederick 
Sykes since 1928. Address : Government 
House, Bombay. 

VE LINKER, SHRIKRISHNA GDKAJI, B.A., 
LL.B. (Bombay), J.P. (1903); Holder of 
Certificate of Honour, Couocll of Legal 
Education, Trinity (1909) ; of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln's Inn ; Bar-at-Law, 
Trinity, (1909). b. 12 April. 1868. m. to 
Prabhavatibal, d. of Rao Bahadur Makund 
Ratnchander, Executive Entrr., Bombay. 
Educ. : St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
Enrolled as pleader. High Court, Bombay. In 
1893; called to the Bar In July 1909. In pro* 
Diluent practice In the Hljh Court at Bombay 
and criminal courts of the Presidency . 
One of the Commissioner appointed under 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits in 
Ahmedabad and Vlramgam arson and murder 
cases, 1919; President, Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bombay Improvement Act, 
Sept. 1922 to April 1923 ; 8ecrv., P. j. Hindu 
Gymkhana, 1897-1908. Publications : Law 
of Gaming and Wagering and the Law ot 
Compulsory Land Acquisition and Compensa- 
tion. Address : Ratan House, 1-4 Lammgton 
Road (8outh), Bombay. 

VENKATASUBBA RAO, The Hor. Mr, 
Jottiok M., B.A. B.L., Judge, High Court. 
Madras, b , 18 July 1878. Educ.: Free 
Church Mission Institution, Madras Chris- 
tian College and Madras Law College. Was 
enrolled High Court Vakil in 1908 ; Practised 
from 1903-1921 in partnership with Mr. 
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V. Radhakrlshnaiya under the firm name of 
Messrs. Venkatasubba Rao and Radhakrish- 
naiya. Had a large and leading practice on 
the Original Side of the High Court. Election 
Commissioner, 1021*22 ; apptd. to the High 
Court Bench, 17 Nov. 1921 ; President, 
A nan dan a Samajam, Depressed Classes Mis* 
slon Society and Madras Diet. Scout Council ; 
Vice-President, Provincial Scout Council. 
Address : “ Pevensey. ” Nungambaukum, 

Cathedral P. 0., Madras. 

VENKATASWETA GHALAPATI RUNOA, 
Rao Bahadur, Maharajah Sir Ravtj, 
Maharajah ov Bobbili, G.C.I.E., C.B.E., 
Maharajah, 1000 ; Ancient Zatnindar of 
Bobbili. b. 28 Aug. 1802. Educ. : Bobbili, 
privately. Ascended Gadi in 1881; Life 
Mem., Royal Asiatic Soo. ; Mem. of Madras 
Council, 1890, 1808, 1900, and 1002 ; First 
Native Mem. of Madras Exec. Council, 1010-11. 
Publications: Advice to the Indian Aristo- 
cracy, Hindu Religion, Diaries in Europe. 
Criticism on the Romayana and the Maha- 
bharata . Address: Bobbili, Madras Presidency. 

VERNON, Harold Anselm Bellamy, 
First Member, Board of Revenue, Madras 
and Member, Council of State, b. 12th 
September, 1874. m, to lthona Warren 
Slade. Educ.: at Clifton College and at 
Oxford. Secretary to Board of Revenue, 
Excise ; Secretary, R. I. M. Commission. 
Private Secretary to Sir A. Lawley. M.L.A. 
1026 ; Agent to G. G., Madras States, Trivand- 
rum. Publications : Notes on Italian Salt (a 
translation). Address : Adyar, Madras. 

VERRIERES, Albert Claude, C.I.E. ; Joint 
Chief Engineer (1020), P. W.D. m. 1890, Mabel 
Blanche, d. of the late Francis Moore. Educ.: 
6t. Peter's Coll. Agra ; Thomason Civil Engi- 
neering Coll., Roorkee. Ent. P. W. D., 1893, 
Under-Secy, to Govt., P. W. D., Nainl 
Tal, 1911-14 ; Exe. Eng., Dehra Dun, 1915-10; 
Supdtg. Eng., 1010-18 ; Sanitary Eng., 1018- 
19 ; Offg. Chief Engineer, United Provinces, 
1020-21. Address : ** Dar-uI-Shafa”, Lucknow. 

VIEIRA DE CASTRO, Rt. Rev. Theotonius 
Marobl Ribkiro, D.D., D.C.L. ; R. C. Bishop 
of San Thom6 de Mylapore, since 1800. b. 
Oporto, 1859, Educ.: Gregorian Uni., Rome. 
Address.: To mar, Portugal. 

VIJAYARAGHAVA Oh aria, Diwan Bahadur 

Sir, M.B.E. (1019)* Member, Public Service 
Commission from 1920. b. August 1875. 
Educ.: Presidency College, Madras. Joined 
Provincial service, 1808 ; Revenue Officer, 
Madras Corpn., 1012-17 ; Secretary to Board of 
Revenue, 1017-18; Dewan of Cochin, 1910-22, 
Collector and Magistrate. 1920; Commissioner 
for India, British Empire Exhibition, 1922* 
25 Address : Simla. 

VfRA VALA, Durbar Shri, ft. 31 Jan. 1888. 
Educ. : at Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 
Wing Master, Raikumar College, Adviser to 
the Thakore Saheb, Chuda ; Deputy Political 
Agent, Palanpur ; Manager, Lathi State, 
Dewan, Porbandar State, Dewan, Jun&gadh 
State. District Deputy Political Agent, Rewa 
Kantha up to 1st April 1927. Address : 
tyigftsra, Kathiawar, 


VISHNU DIG AMBER PALUSFkAR, PANDIT, 
Gayanacharya, b . 1872. m. Mrs. Samabai 
Paluskar. Educ. : Mira] State. Publications : 
54 Music books of notations. Address : 
Shri Bara Nam Adhar Ashram, Panchavati, 
Nasik. 

VI8VESVAR AY A , 8nt MOKSHAHUNDUM, 
K.C.I.E., D.Sc., M.I.O.E., late Dewan 
of Mysore, b. 15 Sept. 1801. Educ.: Central 
Coll., Bangalore, ana Coll, of Science, Poona. 
Asst. Engineer, P.W Bombay, 1884; 
Supdt, Eng., 1004; retired 1008. Apptd. 
Sp. Consulting Eng. to Nlxam's Govt., 
1009; Ch. Eng. and Sec.. P.W. and Ry. Depte M 
Govt, of Mysore, 1000; Dewan of Mysore, 
1012-1018. Chairman, Bombay Technical 
and Industrial Education Committee (appoin- 
ted by the Government of Bombay) 
1921-22 ; Member, New Capital Enquiry 
Committee, Delhi, 1922; Retrenchment 
Adviser to the Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion, 1924. Chairman, Indian Economic En- 
quiry Committee (appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India) 1925 ; Member, Bombay Back 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the 
Government of India) 1920. Toured round 
the world in 1919-20 and has also otherwise 
travelled extensively. Publication : “ Recons- 
tructing India ” (P. S. King A Son. Ltd., 
London). Address : Uplands, High Ground, 
Bangalore. 

VOLKERS, Robert Charles Francis, CJ.E., 
Sec., Railway Board 1907-13; Accountant, 
P. W. D., since 1878; Examiner, 1804. 
Addrsss : Calcutta. 

WACHA, Sir Dinsh* Edulji, Kt., J.P., a 
Governor of the Imperial Bank of India (1920); 
Member, Bombay Leg. Council (1015-10); 
and of Imperial Leg. Council, 1910*20. 
Member. Council of State 11920) ; Member 
of the Arm of Messrs. Morarji Goculdas A 
Co. Agents, Morarli Gokuldaa S. A W. Co., 
Ltd. and Sholapur S. A W. Co., Ltd.; Director, 
The Central Bank of India and the Sclndla 
Navigation Company, t. 2 Aug. 1844. m. 
1800, but widower since August 1888. Educ.: 
Elphlnstone Coll., Bombay; in Cotton 
Industry, since 1874 ; lor 30 years Bombay 
Mun. Corpn. (President, 1001-02); for 39 
years, Mem.. Bombay Millowners* Associa- 
tion Committee since 1880 and President in 
1917 and Member, Bombay Imp. Trust since 
its format ion in 1808 up to 1010; Pres, of 17th 
National Congress, Calcutta, 1001 ; and of 
Bel gaum Prov. Conference, 1804 ; gave 
evidence before Royal Commission on Indian 
expenditure in 1807 ; Trustee o' Elphlnstone 
Coll.; also Chairman, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau; was Gen. Sec., 
Indian National Congress for 18 years 
from 1894 ; Trustee of Vio. Jubilee Technical 
Institute since 1002 and Hon. Seo. from 
1909 to 1923 President, Western India 
Liberal Association since 1010. Was Secre- 
tary, Bombay Presidency Association from 
1885 to 1015 and President from 191$ to 1018. 
Was President of the First Bombay Provincial 
liberal Conference in 1022 ; is Chairman and 
Trustee of People’s Free Reading Room 
and Library since 1017. Publications 
Pamphlets on Indian Finance, Currency 
apd BoopouRjcs, Agricpjtn^ CppdWop of 
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India, RaKways, Currency, Temperance, 
Military Expenditure, etc. ; large contri- 
butor to leading Indian newspapers and 
journals (or more than 45 years ; also bad 
published History of Share Speculation, 
1863-04 ; Life of Premchand Roycnand ; Life 
of J. N. tata; too Rise and Growth of the 
Bombay Municipal Government, four papers 
on Indian Commerce and Statistics and My 
Recollections of Bombay (1860-76). Address : 
JIJ1 House, Ravelin Street, Fort, Bombay. 

WADIA, BOMANJI J AM8ETJ1, M.A., LL.B . 
(Cnlv. ot Bombay), Bar-at-Law. h. 4 Aug. 
1881. m. Rattanbal Horrausjl Wadia and 
subsequently to Perln Nowrojl Chinoy of 
Secunderabad. Edue.: St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, and at. the inner Temple. London, 
for the Bar, 1004-6, was Principal, Govt, 
Law College, Bomba\. 1019-1025 Acting 
Puisne Judge of the High Court ot Bomlmv 
for two months from 5th June 1 9*28. -4 if - 

dress Quetta Terrace, Chowpatty, Bomhuv 

WADIA, O. N., O.I.R. (1919) ; Millowner. b. 
1869. Bdue. : King's Coll., London. Joined 
his father's firm, 1888. Chairman, Bombay 
MUIownem’ Association (1918). Address 
Pedder House. Cum balls Hill, Bombay. 

wadia, jamhvtji ardasbbr, j.p., 1900 
Merchant, b. 31 Oct. 1857. Bdue.: Elphin 
stone 8ch. and Coll, and rerved apprentice- 
ship in Dickinson Akroid A Co. of London : 
Promotor and Director of Cotton and othe; 
industrial concerns; Member of Bombay 
-Mun. Uorpn., from 1901-1921. Publication* : 
Writer on Industrial and Economic subjects : 
published two pamphlets against closing of 
the Mints. Address; Wilderness Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

WADIA, Sir Nusskrwvnjfp, Nowrosjfp, K B. 
Em C.I.E., M I M.K., J.P . Millowner. b. 30 May 
1873. m Kvjlene Clara Powell Kdnc St Xa- 
vier's College. Chairman of the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association, 1911 and 1925. Address : 
Strachey House, Pedder Road, Bombay. 

WADIA, PestonJI ARDK8HER, M. A., Professor 
©f Philosophy and History, Wilson College. 
Bombay, b . 16 Dec. 1878. Bdue. : Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Publications : Tb* 

Philosophers and the French Revolution : 
Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Heritage ; 
Inquiry into the Prlnrlnle* nf Tbcosophv ; 
The Wealth of India ; Money and the Money 
Market in India, An Introduction to Ivanhoc 
and History of India. Address: Hormazd 
Villa, Malabar HUi, Bombay. 

WALI Mahomed Hubs a pi a lit, Khan 

Bahadur, B.A., LL.B., son of the late Hon’ble 
Khan Bahadur Husaanally Bey Eflendl, Tur- 
kish Cornu] and Founder of the Sind Madres- 
sah-tul- Islam, Karachi, was Member, Legislative 
As*embly , Retired Dpty. Collector and Specla I 
First Class Magistrate and Landed Proprietor; 
is General Secretary, Sind Mahometan Asso- 
ciation and Chairman, District School Board, 
Karachi, b . 6 Dec. 1860. Widower. Bdue. : 
Elphinstone College and Govt. Law School, 


in India. 

Bombay. Served Govt, in various depart- 
ments for 33 years : retired in 1915. Address : 
Devon Vella, McNiel Road, FreT© Town, 
Karachi. 

WALK LB, Gforok Louis. Solicitor and Notary 
Public , Partner, Messrs Little and Co , 
Registrar of the Diocese of Bombay, b. 25 
September, 1879 m to Agnes Muriei Porter, 

>1 of Col K. S Porter, l)v Lieutenant, ot 
County of iAncaster. Kduc Liverpool College. 
War Service, France and Belgium. 4th Aug. 
1914 to November 1919 promoted IJeut -Col. 
H.F A. Retired, 1921. Address: Byrulla Club. 

WALLACE, THE HON. Mr. JUSTIOB EDWARD 
Hamilton, M.A. ((lias), ILA. (Oxon.), 
Judge, High Court, Madras, b. 13 May 1873 
m. Anna Richmond Miller Loudon. Kduc: 
High School, Glasgow; Glasgow llniv. : 
Balllol. Coll., Oxford. Passed I.C.8., 1895. 
Served in Madras Presia.ncv since 1890* Judge 
of Chief Court, Mvsore State, 1912-11. 
Address : Cathedral Gardens. Madras. 

WALMSLEY, SIB HUGH, K*. (1923), M.A. 
Judge, Calcutta High Court since 1915 ; I.C.8. 
Bdue.: Merton Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.C.8., 1 Q 93. 
Address : High Court. Calcutta. 

W VLW \ V, Kfar- Vdmikal Hi mpiirky 
Thomas, Dlreetor, Roval imllan Marine, 
Bombay, b 25th January 1879, 2nd s. of the 
late Col J Walwut, Crofty Bwla, Monmouth 
m 1912 Eileen Mary van Straulienzee ; one 
a Kduc. H M S. Britannia, Dartmouth. 
Went to sni in H. M S. Cani|s nlown, Janu- 
arv 1895 , qualified as Gunner} Lieut 190b 
and obtained the Egcrton Memorial Prize ; 
Gunner \ Lieut of H. M. s Drake under 
Prime * Louis, H MS, Superb, Neptune, 
Commander, 1912 , If M S Warspite, 1915-17 
(l> SO), (apt 1916, in i omtnami (lest rover 
Hot illas amt Senior Officer Mediterranean 
Destrovers, 1923, Dim tor of Gunnery Divi- 
sion, Naval Staff, Admiralty, 1924-26; Naval 
A D.C. to the King, 1 927 , Director, Rojal 
Imllan Marine, Bombay, 1 D2H Address. 
Royal Indian Marine Doekyard. Bombay. 

WANKANER, Captaih Hw Hiohnebs Mahara- 
NA SHKl SIB AMAR8INIIJ1, RAJ 8AHBB OF, 
K.CI.E. b. 4 Jan. 1879; t. 1881. Bdue.: 
llajkuinar Coll. State has area of 426 Bq. 
miles, and population eff 36,824. Salute, 11 
guns. Address : Wankaner. Kathiawar. 

WARD, Colonel Hknky Charles Swinburne, 
C.f.E. O.B.K. (1919) and Serbian 

Order of White Eagle (1917) , 6 12 Juno 1879. 
Kdnc W im heater and Sandhurst, 1st. Com- 
iniHsion , 1918 , Joined 2nd Bengal I^anerra, 
1901, Staff College, 1911-12; War 
1913-1917. various staff appointments, 
Afghan operations, 1919, G,S O. 1 2nd Dlvl, 
h I on , i o mummied 2nd Lancet*, 1921*22; 
A A.G , Army Headquarters, 1922*23, Direi - 
tor l'av and Pensions, A II Q., 1923-25; A. A. 
and Q, M G. C P., DIMrict, 1925-26 , A.Q.M.G., 
Southern Command 1J Q. 1926-27: retired on 
1st April 1927 . apptd. Chief of Staff, Bhopal. 
1st April 1927 . Army Member, Bhopal State 
Council, 1st May 1928. Address: Bhopal, 
C.I. 
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WARNE, Rt. rev. Francis Wesley, Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church since 1900. 

b. 30 Dec. 1854. Publications : The Sinless, 
Incarnation ; A Tribute to the Triumphant ; 
The Lord’s Supper; A Covenant-Keeping 
God ; The Biblical Sabbath ; and “ The Story 
of Lizzie Johnson. Address: Bangalore. 

WATHEN, Frederick Blunt, M.B.E., V. D. 
Member of the Institute of Transport. ; Mem- 
ber, Legislative Council : Agent to M & S. M. 
Railway, 1928 ; b. June 12, 1877. m. Dee. 16, 
1918, Louisa Walker. Educ. St. Paul’s 
School, London. Joined Eastern Bengal 
Railway, 22nd August 1898 ; Madras Railway, 
1902, as Asstt Traliio Manager ; afterwards 
Secretary to Agent, subsequently appointed 
Deputy Traffic Manager. After amalgamation 
of Southern Mahratta and Madras Railways 
in 1908, appointed District Traffic Superin- 
tendent of the Amalgamated system (Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway); acted 
Secretary to Indian Railway Conference 
Association 1911 ; l)y ' Traffic Manager, M. A’ 
S M Hallway ; General Traffic Manager, 
M <fc S. M. Railway 1916, Chairman, Traffic 
Committee, Indian Railway Conference 
Association, November 1921 to March 1923 ; 
appointed by the Government of Madras to 
act as Chairman of Madras Port Trust, 1928 ; 
Hon Colonel and Commandant of the M. A 
S M. Railway Rifles, Auxiliurv Force. India. 
Address' " Rostrcvor,” Te> naiupet . Madras. 

WATSON, Alfred Henry, Editor, Statesman. 
Calcutta, b. 1874. m. Isabella Morland Beck, 
Educ: Rutherford College, London Editor, 
Newcastle Leader • 1895-1902, News Editor, 
Westminster Cazette , 1903-8, Manager, 1909- 
1921, Managing Editor, 1921. Editor, the 
Statesman, 1925. Publications : Papers on 
Tariff Questions and the Meat Trust. Address ; 
9, Roy Mansions, Calcutta. 

WATSON, Charles Cuningham, CS.T. (1928), 
C.I.E., 1913. Secretary, Foreign and Politi- 
cial Dept. , Government of India ; b. 1874. 
m. 1912 Phyllis Marion, d. of A. Field, Hove, 
Sussex. Educ. Edinburgh Univ; Christ 
Church, Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1897 ; 

Asstt. Collr., Poona, 1898-1901; Political 
Agent in Kathiawar, 1901-3 ; First Asstt. to 
the Agent to the Governor-General in llaj- 
putana, 1904-8; Private Secretary to H. E. 
the Governor of Bombay, 1909-12; Secretary, 
the Government of ^Bombay, Political and 
Judicial Departments, 1912-14; Commis- 
sioner, Ajmer, 1915-16 ; Deputy Secretary, 
Government of India Political Department, 
1916-17 ; Political Agent, Eastern ltajputana 
States, 1917-21 ; Political A.D.C. to Secre- 
tary of State for India, 1921 ; Ag. Agent to 
the Governor- General in Raj put ana, 1923 : 
Ag. Resident, Mysore, 1924 ; A. G. G in 
Western Tndia States, 1924-28. Address : The 
Residency, Rajkot. 

WATSON, Herbert Edmesion, D.Sc. (Lond.> 
F.I.C., M.I. Chem. E. Fellow of Universif> 
Coll., London, Professor of General Cheroietn 
Indian Institute of Science, b. 1886. m. 1917 
Miss M. K. Rowson. Educ,: Marlborough 
Coll., London, Berlin, Geneva and Cambridge 
Universities. Asstt. Prof., Indian Institute of 
Science, 19U, apptd. Prof, of General Chemis- 


try In 1916. Publications : Numerous papers 
on physical chemistry and allied subjects. 
Address : Indian Institute of Science, Hebbal, 
Bangalore. 

WEBB. Charles Morgan, M.A. (Cambridge), 

C. I.E. (1921) ; Chairman, Rangoon Develop- 
ment Trust, b. 30th June 1872. m. to Lilian 
Elizabeth Griffiths. Educ.: Masons College, 
Birmingham, St. John's, Cambridge. Entered 
I.C.S., 1894 ; Deputy Commissioner, 1201 ; 
Settlement Officer, 1903; Supdt., Census 
Operations, Burma, 1909 ; 8 eery., Govt. of 
Burma, 1914 ; Chief Secry., Govt, of Burma, 
3918; First Vice-Chancellor, Rangoon Univer- 
sity, 1920, Chairman, Rangoon Development 
Trust, 1921. Publications : Census Reports, 
Burma, 1911. Address : Lorretto Villa, 
Promc Road, Rangoon. 

WEBSTER, John Edward, C.S.I., CJ.E., 
I.C.S., Commsr., Surma Valley, Assam, since 
1912. b. Ranchi, 3 Sept. 1871. Educ.: Char- 
terhouse; Trinity Hall, Cam. Ent. I.C.S., 
1891. Address : Silchar. 

WEIR, Major-General G.A., c.B., C.M.G., 

D. S.O., General Officer Commanding Bombay 
District, b. 1st Dec. 1876. m. 1917, Margaret 
Irene, d. of Robert More, Woodsgate Place. 
Bexhill. Educ: Harrow: Trirfftv College. 
Cambridge; Capt. (1902), Major (1912) , served 
South Africa, 1899-1901 (despatches twice) ; 
Queen’s Medal 4 Clasps; European War 
1914-18 (wounded), despatches D. S. O., 
Bt. Lt.-Col. and Col. Officer of St. Maurice 
and St. Lazarus : Croix de Guerre avee 
palmes ; Commandant, Equitation School and 
Inspector of Cavalry, 1922-26. Address: 
Bombay District Headquarters, Assaye 
Building, Colaba. 

WESTCOTT, Rt. Rev. F„ sec Calcutta, Bishop 

of. 

WHEELER, Thb Venerable Hugh Trevor. 
M.A. (Dublin), Archdeacon of Lahore, 1319. b. 
27 September 1874. m. Kathleen Gunning. 
Educ. : Trinity College, Dublin. Chaplain 

to the Forces, M.E.F., 1915. Address : 

The Parsonage, Lahore. 

WHITE, Major Frederick Norman, C.I.E., 
M.D. ; Asst. Dir .-Gen., I.M.S. (Sanitary), 
1914 ; Sanitary Commsr., Govt, of India, 
Simla. Address : do Grindlay, & Co., Bombay, 

WHITTY, John Tarlton, C.I.E. ; Com- 
missioner, Muzaffarpur. Educ ; Clifton Coll.: 
New Coll., Oxford ; Univ. Coll., London. Ent. 
I.C.S., 1898. Address : Muzaffarpur. 

WHITWORTH, Charles Stanley, C.I.E. 
(1927), Chief Mining Engineer to the Govt, of 
India (Kailway Dept.), b. 14 June 1880, 
Attached to Mining Dept.., North-Western 
Railway, 1909-12 , Asst. Coal Supdt* Indian 
State Railways, 1913-14; lent to G.I.P, Rly., 
191 4-1 7; Officiated as Mining Engineer and 
Technical Adviser to Coal Controller, 1918-20 ; 
Apptd. Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board 
1921 ; Member, Indian Coal Committee, 
1925 ; Presdt., Indian Coal Grading Board, 
1927-28, Address ; Rep gal Club, Calcutta. 
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WILKINSON. Hector Russell, B.A., C.I.E. 
(1927) ; I.(t.S., Magistrate -Collector, Chitta- 
gong b. March 11, 1888. m. Theodora Dain- 
tree. Educ. : Clifton and Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Entered Indian Civil Service in 
1912 and posted to Bengal. Private Secre- 
tary to H. E. the Governor of Bengal, 1922-27. 
Address : Chittagong, Bengal. 

WILLIAMS, Gxobqb Bransby, M. Inst. c. E., 
m,i. Mboh. b., f.r. San. I., f.r.g.s., 
M.I.E. (Ind.), late Chief Engineer, Public 
Health Department, Bengal , Consulting 
Engineer, b. 7 April 1872 , m. Dorothy Maud, 
d. of E. Thorp of Cheadle Hulme, Che- 
shire. Educ. : Clifton Coll. Articled to 
Mr. James Mansergh, F.R S., P. Pres. Inst. 
C.E., 1891 ; Asst, on York Main Drainage 
Works, Birmingham Waterworks ; Resi- 
dent Engineer- In- Cha rge , Whitby Water- 
works ; Served S. Africa, 1900-01, Railway 
Staff Oth cer ; Asst. District Engineer, Impe- 
rial Military Railways * Perg. Asstt. to Mr. 
O. R. Strach&n, M. Inst. C.E., 1902-00, 
Croydon Waterworks. Shrewsbury Water- 
works: Consulting Engineer to Colonial 
Office, 1906-08 ; Nairobi Drainage and Water 
works. Naivasha, Nakuru and Zanzibar sani- 
tation ; designed 8ketty Sewerage Works, Ac., 
Sanitary Engineer, Bengal (1909); designed 
nearly 200 schemes of water supply, drainage 
and sewerage of which about 80 have been 
carried out including Jberia, Gaya, Hooghly, 
Chinsurah, Kalimpong, 8e ram pore, Monghyr. 
Comllla, Raneegunge, Mldnapore, Suri and 
Cooch-Behar waterworks, Gaya. Bunlwan, 
Dacca, Kureeong and Tittaghur main drainage 
schemes. Publication s : Sewage disposal in 
India and the East ; Elementary 8anitary 
Engineering (three editions) ; ’ Practical 
Sanitary Engineering ; Modern Sewage Dis- 
posal, R. E. Journal, 1909, “ Rainfall or 
Wales/* Geographical Journal, 1909 ; Flood 
discharge and Spillways In India, “Engineer," 
1922 ; Recent Progress iu Sanitary. 
Engineering in Bengal Public Health in India 
“ XTXTth Century ” February 1928 Ac., 
Address : 28 Victoria Street, Westminister 
8. W. 30 Hill Street, 8. W. and and United 
Service Club, Calcutta. 

WILLIAMS. Gapt. Hbbbbbt Armstrong, 
DJLO., LMA. ; Resident Medical Officer, Ran- 
goon General Hospital, since 1907. 6, 1 1 Feb. 
1876. Address : General Hospital, Rangoon. 

WILLIS, Major-General Edward Hknby, 
C.B. (1918), C.M.G. (1917) ; Technical Adviser. 
R.A., India, b . 6th 8ept. 1870. Educ. : at 
Bath. Commissioned Royal Military Academy, 
1890; Commanded 94th Battery, R.F.A. 
(Lahore Division), 1914; Commanded 78th 
Brigade R.FJt. (17th Division). 1915 ; C.R.A. 
12th Division, 1910-17 ; 17th Corps, 1017-18. 
Address .* Army Headquarters, SlmlA. 

WILLIS 'Sir Gkorok Henry, Kt. (1928) C.I.E. 
1918 M.V.O. (4th) 191 1 , Lt -Col , R.E., M.I 
Mech. E., M.I.K., (Ind.) Master Security 
Printing India. 6. 21 Oct. 1875 ; Educ. : St. 
Paul’s Sch., London : R. M. A., Woolwich, 
R. E., 1895; Major, 1914, Lt. Col. 1921. 
Arrived India, 1900: Deputy Mint Master, 
1907 • Master of the Mint, October 1915 to 


February 1926. Past President of Council 
Institution of Engineers (Ind.), m 1900, 8, 
daughters. Address : Security Printing India, 
Nasik Road. 


WILSON-JOHNSTON, JOSEPH, B.A., C.I.E. 
(1026), Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal (1911), C.B. 
E. (1918), I.C.S., Administrator, Nabha. b:. 
12 June 1876, m. Helen J. M. Campbell. Educ. 
Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford. Address : 
Nabha, Punjab. 

iYINTERBOTHAM, Geoffrey Leonard, BA. 
(Cantab.). Merchant, Partner, Messrs. Wallace 
dr Co., b 7 Oct. 1889. m. Hilda, youngest d 
of D. Norton, C.S.I. Educ. : Malvern Coll, 
and Magdalene Coll., Cambridge. Busi- 
ness in India since 1912, apptd. Consul 
for Slam at Bombay, 1926 . Member, Legisla- 
tive Council, Bombay, 1926-27 ; Vice-President, 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1927. Presi- 
dent, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1929. 
Address : Saklna Mansion, Carmichael Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

WOOD, Sir John Barry, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., 
C.S.I. , Resident in Kashmir, b. 1870. m. 1896, 
Ada Elizabeth, d. of G.A. Stack, I.E.S. Educ. 
Marlborough ; Balliol Coll., Oxford. ' Knt. 
I.C.S., 1894. Under-See. to Govt, of India, 
Foreign Dept., 1899-1903 ; 1st Assist, in 
Baluchistan, 1903 ; Dy. Sec., Foreign Dept., 
1906-10 ; Resident, Indore, 1912 ; Pol. Sec., 
Government of India, 1914-22. Address : 
Srinagar, Kashmir. 


VAIN, The Hon Lkk Ah. K i H. Bar-at-Law* 
M. Ex-- President, Rangoon Corporation* 

Fellow of Rangoon University, Minister of* 
Forests b April 1874. Educ. ‘Rangoon Col- 
lege and Cambridge. Address : — -Rangoon 
Secretariat, Rangoon. 

YOUNG, Gerard Mackworth, MA„ C T E , 
(1929), F R G S , ICS, Army Secretary, 
Government of India. Educ Eton and King’s 
College, Cambridge. Appointed Asst. Com- 
missioner in tin* Punjab 1908 , Under- 
secretary to the Punjab Government, 1913; 
Umler-Seerotary, Homo Department, Govern- 
ment, of India, 1916-19 , Military Department, 
India Office, 1919-20, Deputy Secretary to 
the Government of India, Army Department, 
1921-24. Otfg .It. Seel et ary, Home Depart- 
ment, 1921-26. Address Delhi and Simla. 

ZTMMERMANN, The Rev. Robert, S.J., Ph.D. 
Professor of Sanskrit and Indian Philosophy 
St. Xavier’s College, b. 24 Oct. 1874. Member 
of tlie Society of .1 esus. Educ : Stans and 
Schwyz (Switzerland), Valkenburg (Holland), 
St. Beuno’s (England), Berlin. Prof, of Sanskrit 
Literature and Indian Philosophy, St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay ; Publications : 
Die Quellen der Mahamarayan a Upanisad 
11 nd dan Verhaltnis der verHohiedenen Rez- 
ensionen zu clnander (Dias.) lAdpzig, 1913. 
Edr. of A Second Selection of Hymns from 
the Rlgveda, B.S.P.S., LVIII, 2nd ed. Bombay, 
1022. Contributions to philological and 
philosophical journals. Address : St. Xavier’s 
Coll., Bombay. 
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A fall Calendar will be found at the beginning 
ot this book. Below are given details of the 
other Calendars in use in India. 

The Jeudsh Calendar is in accordance with 
the system arranged a.d. 358. The Calendar 
dates from the Creation, which is fixed as 
3,760 years and 3 months before the beginning 
of the Christian Era ; the year is Luni-solar. 

The Mohammedan, or era of the Hejira, 
dates from the day after Mahomet’s flight 
trorn Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
July 15, 622 a.d The mouths are Lunar. 


The Fasli year was derived from a combina- 
tion of the Hejira and Saravat years by „he 
order of Akbar ; It is Luni-solar. The Bengali 
year seems also to have been related at one 
time to the Hejira, but the fact of its being 
Solar made it lose 11 days each year. 

The Samvat era dates from 57 B.O., and is 
Luni-soiar. The months are divided into two 
fortnights — sudi, or bright, and badi, or dark. 
Each fortnight contains 15 tithis, which furnish 
the dates of the civil days given in our 
cilendars. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1929. 


Parsee (Shehetishahi). 


Jamshedl Naoroz . . 

March 

21 

Avan Jashan 

April 

15 

Adar Jashan 

May 

14 

Zarthost-no-Diso . . 

-Tune 

15 

Gatha Gambhars . . 

September 

5 A 

Parsi New Year (1st day) . . 

,, 

7 

Khordad Sal 

.* 

13 

Parsee ^Kadrai). 


Avan Jashan 

March 

16 

Jamshedi Naoroz . . 

,, 

21 

Zarthost-no-Piso . . 

May 

16 

Gatha Gambhars . . 

August 

6 A 7 

New Year 

* 

8 A 9 

Khordad Sal 

» 

14 

Mahomedan (Sunni). 


Ramzan-Id . . 

March 

13 

Bakri-Id 

May 

20 

Muharram 

June 

17 

Ashura 

„ 

18 

Mahim Fair (Bombay City 
only) 

December 

16 

Mahomedan (Shiah). 


Shahadat-i-Hazrat All 

March 

4 

Ramzan-Id 

„ 

13 

Bakri-Id 

May 

20 

Muharram 

June 

17 

Ashura 

„ 

18 

Shahadafc-elmam Hasan . . 

August 

5 

Id-e-Maulud 

,, 

23 


Hindu. 


Makar Shankranti . . 

January 

14 

Maha Shivratn 

March 

9 

Holi (2nd day) 

,, 

25 

Ranmavami 

April 

17 

Cocoanut Day 

August 

20 

Gokul Ashtami 

,, 

28 

Ganesh Chaturthi and Samvat- 


sari 

September 

7 

Dassera 

October 

12 

DivaR | 

Nov! 1 

31 

A 2 

Jewish. 



Pesach . . . . . . -1 

April 

May 

25 

1 

Shabuoth 

Juno 

14 

Tishabeab 

August 

15 

Rosh Hoshaua (1st day) . . 

October 

5 

Kippur (2nd day) 

» 

14 

Sukkoth (1st day) 

„ 

19 

Jain. 



Chaitra Sud 15 

Shravan Vad 14 to 

April 

23 

Bhadarva Sud 3 

September 2 to 6 

Kartik Sud 15 

November 

16 

Christian. 


New Year 

January 

1 

Day following New Y ear .. 


2 

Good Friday . . 

March 

29 

Easter j 

April 

30 

1 

Christmas 

Dec. 24, 25, 26, 
27,28 A 30 

New Year’s Eve .. 

99 

31 


NOTH. — If any of the Mahomedan holidays notified above do not fall on the day notified* 
the Mahomedan servants of Government may be granted a sectional holiday on the day on which 
the holiday is actually observed in addition to a holiday on the day notified. 
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Mahomedan. 


1929. 

1347. 


January 

1 

.. llajab .. 

19 

J anuary 

13 

Shaban .. 

1 

February 

12 

. . llamzan 

1 

March 

13 

. . Shuwal . 

1 

April 

12 

. . Zil-kaideh 

1 

May 

11 

. . Til-hijeb . . 

1 

1929. 

1318 


J une 

9 

. . Mohurrum^ - ‘ . 

1 

July 

0 

. . Satar < . ♦* • . . 

1 

August 

7 

' . . Hubbi-ul-j4\Vwal . 

1 

September 

!# 

*..-'-fttibl)is-us-Sanpt v -. 

1 

October 

<5, 

- . * JAmadi-uJ*4tyall « 

7 1 

November 

V 

. Jamadi-ul-Sanee . 

1* 

December 

X 

.. llajair , . 

1 

December 

llajab 

29 


t 

Bengalee; 


19^9. 

. 1335- 


January * 

r 

. Polls 

. 17 

January 

14 

. . Magh 

1 

February 

13 

Falgoon . ^ ' *7. 


March 

ir> 

. . Choitro . . 

1 

1929. 

1336. 


April 

14 

. . Boysaek 

1 

May 

15 

. . Joint ro .. 

1 

June 

15 

A shad 

1 

July 

17 

Sraliun .. 

1 

August 

17 

.. Blind ro .. 

1 

September 

17 

Assin 

1 

October 

18 

Kartiek . . 

1 

November 

17 

.. Aughraum 

1 

December 

16 

Pous 

1 

December 

31 

. . Pous 

16 



Samvat 


(S-=Sudee, B ^Budee.) 


1929. 

1985. 


January 

1 

. . Magh 

HO 

January 

11 

. . Pous 

8 1 

January 

26 

. . Pous 

B 1 

February 

10 

. . Magh 

8 l 

February 

24 

. . Magh 

HI 

March 

12 

. . Fagoon . . 

8 1 

March 

26 

. . Fagoon . . 

B 1 

April 

10 

. . Chyt 

8 1 


CALENDARS. 

1929. 

1986. 

April 24 

Fhyt 

May 10 

By sack . . 

Mav 24 

Bysack . . 

J line 8 

Jhyt 

June 23 

Jhyt 

July 7 

Asar 

July 22 

Asar 

August. 6 

Sawun 

August 21 

Sawim 

September 4 

Bhadoon 

September 19 

Bhadoon 

October 3 

A satin or Knar . 

October 19 

\ssun or Kuar 

... ^ . if 

. Nuv'etnbor^ 2 

198 

Kartiek . . 

No^em beFyl 7 

Kartiek . . 

December 2 

Aghan Magsar 

December 17 

Aghan 

December 31 

Pous 

r Telegu & Kanarese. 

(S^Sudee, 

B~Budee.) 

1929 . 

1477. 


Margasirain 

January 11 

Pushy am 

January 26 

Push yam 

February 10 

Magham 

February 24 

Magi mm . . 

March 12 

Palgunam 

March 26 

Palgunam 

1929. 

1478. 

April 10 

Clutrani .. 

April 24 

t’hitram . . 

May 10 

Vatshakham 

May 24 

Yaisbakham 

J ui»e 8 

Jyoshtom 

June 23 

Jyoshtorn 

July 7 

Ashadam 

J uly 22 

A shad am 

August 6 

Sravanam 

August 21 

Sravanam 

September 4 

Bhadrapadam 

September 19 

Bhadrapadam 

October 3 

Ashwigam 

October 19 

Ashwigam 

November 2 

Kartikam 

November 17 

Ivartlkam 

j December 2 

Margasiram 

December 17 

Margaslram 

[ December 31 

Pushy am 


B 1 
S 1 
B 1 
8 1 
B 1 
8 1 
B 1 
S 1 
B 1 
8 1 
B 1 
8 1 
B 1 


8 1 
. B 1 
. SI 
B 1 
. 8 5 


. B 6 
. S 1 
. HI 
. 8 1 
. B 1 
. 8 1 
. HI 

. 8 1 
. B 1 
. 8 1 
. B i 
. S 1 
. Ill 
S 1 

. m 
. 8 1 
. B 1 
. s 1 

. B 1 
. 8 l 
. B 1 
. 8 1 
. B 1 
. s 1 
. B 1 
. B 1 
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1929 

January 1 

>, 14 

February 12 

March 14 

April 13 

May 14 

J une 15 

July 16 


Tamil-Malayalam, 


1104 

Margoli-Dhanusu . 18 

Thai-Makaram . . 1 

Marsi-Kumbham l 

Panguni-Meenum 1 

Chittrai-Mesham . 1 

Vaikasfl-Vrishabham 1 
Ani-Mithunam . . 1 

Adl-Karkatam . . 1 


1929 


August 17 
September 15 
October 16 
November 15 

December 14 
„ 31 
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1105 


Avani-Chingam . . 1 

Pooratasi-Kanni 1 
Aippasi-Thulam . l 
Kartikai-Brishchi- 
kam . . . . 1 

Margali-Dhanusu . 1 

MargalLDhauusu. 17 


31 
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Index to Imperial Trade Guide and advertised businesses, see pages tv to vi, 


PAGE 

A 

Abor Expedition •• 259 

Absorption of gold 747 

Accidents, mining 690 

Railway 672 

Act, Agriculturists Loans and Land 

Improvement Loans . . 430, 434 

Burma Laws 219 

Central Provinces Local Self-Govern- 
ment 16° 

Central. Provinces Village Pancbay at. 161 

Chittagong Port (Amendment) . . 515 

Commonwealth Electoral .. .. 462 

Commonwealth of India . . . . 815 

Co-operative Credit Societies . . 430, 431 

Cotton Cess 718 

Duties Act .. .. 714, 715 

Ginning and Pressing Factories 718 

Transport . . . . . . 718 

Criminal Law (Amendment) .. 62 

— — Cross's (Lord) . . . . . . 61 

Currency 305 

Declaratory 498 

Emigration 449 

Government of India . . . . 67 

Hindu Inheritance (Removal of 

Disabilities) 515 

— — Imperial Bank of India (of 1920) . . 645 

India Council’s . . . . . . 60 

Indian Auxiliary Force (Amendment) 515 

Coinage 304 

Copyright 755 

— — . ——— Cotton Duties > • . . 714, 715 

Councils 62 

Currency, 1927 305 

— — Finances .. .. .. 514 

High Courts 499 

—Income-Tax (Amendment) 614, 515 

—Insurance Companies . . . . 516 

. — Merchandise Marks . . 715,756 

Merchants Shipping (Amend- 
ment 514 

Mines 520 

— " Mines (Amendment) .. .. 515 

Patents and Designs .. .. 745 

Press (1910) 032 

— Press and Registration of Books 632 

Prisons .. .. .. .. 511 

Securities (Amendment) . . 514 

Succession (Amendment) . . 515 

(Second Amendment) . . 516 

Tariff 714 


FlQS 

.. 514 

514, 822 


Act, Indian Tariff (Amendment) 

Territorial Force (Amend- 
ment) 

Trade Unions (Amendment) .. 515 

Inland Bonded (Warehouses) 

Amendment &14 

Madras 8alt (Amendment) . . . . 515 

Match Industry (Protection) . . 515 

Natal Township 456 

Newspapers Incitements to Offences 632 

Oudh Tenancy .. .. • 299 

Permanent Settlement . . • • 153 

— —Presidency BankB (1876) . . . . 645 

Press and Registration of Books (1867) 632 

Prevention of Seditious Meetings . . 62 

Prisons (of 1894) 511 

Punjab Land Alienation . . 62, 299 

Repealing and (Amendment) . . 515 

Rural Salt (Amendment) . . . . 514 

Sea Customs .. .. .. 756 757 

—Steel Industry (Protection) .. .. 692 

Trade Unions 528 

.. 899 

..62,632 
.. 379 

.. 531 

063 
.. 679 

.. 180 

.. 179 

-British Policy in 179 

-Climate 180 


Universities . . 

Vernacular Press 

Village Self-Government 

Workmen's Compensation 

Ac worth Committee (Railway) 
Adam's Bridge 
Aden administration 


Physical features 178 

Population 179 

Strategic importance .. .. 179 

Administration, Aden 180 

-Army 268 

Assam .. * 175 

Baluchistan - 177 

Agency .. .. .. 189 

- Baroda . . •• *• •• 188 

Bengal Presidency 116 

Bihar and Orissa .. .. .. 153 

Bombay Presidency . . - . 96 

Burma 144 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 160 

-—French India 230 

-■—■forests . • . • • • « • 624 

Hyderabad 184 

Justice 498 

Kashmir 222 

Madras Presidency 105 
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Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. 

(INCORPORATED IN HONGKONG.) 


Authorised Capital 

Issued and Fully Paid-up 

Reserve Funds 

Sterling: 

Silver 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors 

HEAD OFFICE : — Hongkong. 

LONDON OFFICE: -9, Gracechurch 
BOMBAY OFFICE :-48, OHurchgate 


$ 50 , 000,000 

$ 20 , 000,000 

£ 6 , 000,000 
$ 14 , 000,000 
$ 20 , 000,000 

Street, E.C. 
Street. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES s 


Amoy. 

Hongkew. 

Peping. 

Bangkok. 

Ipoh. 

Rangoon. 

Batavia. 

Johore. 

Saigon. 

Bombay. 

Kobe. 

San Francisco. 

Calcutta. 

Kowloon. 

Shanghai. 

Canton. 

Kuala Lumpur. 

Singapore. 

Chbfoo. 

London. 

Sourabaya. 

Colombo. 

Lyons. 

Sungei Patani. 

Dairen. 

Malacca. 

Tientsin. 

Foochow. 

Manila. 

Tokyo. 

Haiphong. 

Moukden. 

Tsingtao. 

Hamburg. 

Nagasaki. 

Yloilo. 

Hankow. 

New York. 

Yokohama. 

Harbin. 

Penang. 



Current Accounts opened and interest allowed half-yearly 
on Daily Balances of Rs. i,ooo to Rs. 1,00,000 at 2 percent, 
per annum provided the sum accrued amounts to Rs. 5. 

Fixed Deposits received for varying periods on terms which 
may be ascertained on application. 

Drafts Granted and Bills Purchased on the principal 
commercial centres of the World. 

General Banking and Exchange business undertaken. 

J. K. HUTTON, 

Asrent* 
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Administration, Mysore 186 

— N. W. Frontier Provinces . . . . 171 

—•—of Portuguese India 227 

Police 506 

Punjab 136 

United Provinces 126 

Administrative Divisions . . . . 94 

Adventists, Seventh Day Mission . . 492 

Advisory Committees (Local), Railway 673 

Afghanistan 232,252 

Assassination of Habib ullah Khan . . 2 53 

Consul for .. 202 

Post-war relations with India . . 253 

Relations with India .. .. 253 

Afghan Wars .. .. 249,253,264.266 

Mission to India ,1920 .. .. 254 

- — Peace Treaty 2 64 

Age and Sex . , ... . . . . 23 

Agency, Political, Baluchistan . . .. 189 

Banas Kantha 203 

Bijapur 207 

Central India 195 

Cntch 201 

— Dharwar 207 

Kalra 207 

Kathiawar 203 

Kolaba .. .. .. .. 208 

Kolhapur 208 

— Mahl Kantha 209 

Nasik 209 

Palanpur 203 

Raj pu tana 189 

Rewa Kantha 209 

Sholapur 210 

Sukkur 210 

— Surat 211 

Th&na 2U 

Agra and Delhi Architecture . . . . 39 

— —University 414 

Agreement, Anglo-Persian .. 247 

Anglo-Jt&ussian .. 234,218 

Opium, with China 740 

Agriculture 324 

—area (tables) 342, 348 

• —under irrigation 349 

Assam 173 

BaWchlstan .. .. .. .. 177 

Baroda 188 

Bengal .. .. .. .. 115 

Bihar and Orissa 162 

—Bombay Presidency 95 

-r — Purina., ,, ,, ,, 143 


Piai 

Agriculture, 0. P. and Berar . . . 169 

Chief Crops 326 

-Commission (Royal) 330 

'—Crop forecasts 353 

Dairying 328 

History of . . . . s. . . . 330 

Hyderabad 186 

Imperial Department of .. .. 328 

Improvements 829 

Kashmir 222 

—Live-stock 328 

Madras Presidency 105 

Manures 325 

Mysore 187 

N. W. Frontier Provinces .. .. 171 

People engaged fn .. .. ,. 27 

Punjab .. .. 136 

—Soils 324 

Statistics 342, 352 

United Provinces 125 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 

India (Calcutta) 464 

Capital 324 

— Animal husbandry . . . . 333 

Capital Improvement . , , . 834 

— —Communications .. 336 

Co-operation .. .. 837 

— Demonstration and Propaganda 832 

— Education 339 

Fragmentation of Holdings .. 382 

Government Action on report 341 

— History of Agriculture. . . . 330 

Horticulture 340 

Pests and Diseases . . . . 332 

Plantations 340 
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THE HINDU GODS. 

The object of this little work is to 
supply a want which is widely felt among 
Englishmen and other residents in India, 
namely, a simple little guide book which 
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sent. 
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THIRD EDITION . 

THE WOMEN OF THE AJANTA CAVES. 

BY W. E. GLADSTONE SOLOMON. 

This fascinating little treatise of one of 
India’s great monuments of the past will give 
pleasure and interest to archaeologists, artists, 
students and travellers. 

Price : Re* 1. By V.P.P. Re. 1-4-0. 
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INDIAN PICTORIAL 

EDUCATION 

is the latest addition to the publications issued by 
Bennett, Coleman & Company, Limited, of Bombay, 
proprietor of The Times of India and its 
allied newspapers and magazines. It is published 
monthly dt a price of One Rupee per copy. *\ The 
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imparting education pictorially ; of giving a complete 
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religion or other appropriate subject based upon the 
selected picture. € ; Some of the pictures will provide 
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taken specially for this publication, which will, it is 
believed, prove attractive to the general public. If 
Publication was commenced in January 1929, and it 
is proposed to give a comprehensive survey of one 
particular subject in each issue. The first, for example, 
dealt with the mountains of India, and a special subject 
will be allocated to each monthly issue. 
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